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ABANDONED plans, claim for, 432 

Abattoir, St. Helen’s, 870 

Abbeys: Bath (organ) 81, 577; Kirkstall, 
428; Little Missenden, 813; Mount 
Grace, 395; Waltham, 74; Westminster 
(organ) 469 

Aberdeea : municipal buildings, 833 ; Uni- 
versity extensions, 585 

Abolition test:, smoke, 804 

Abuses and mistakes, 877 

Academy: French, 592; royal (designs) 
846 (elevations or perspectives at) 433, 539 

Accident, fatal girder, 287 

Acquisition of London tramways, 909 

“‘ Adamantine’’ mortar, 248 

* Adam, Robert, and his style, 685 

Admiralty offices: new, 390; old, screen, 
432 

Adornments, rustic, 859 

Aesica, Roman wall at, 288 

Ages: of man, Boyd Dawkins on, 110; of 
trees, 947 

Agreement, building: appeal, 65; dispute, 


688 

Aids, building, 290 

Ailment, new, from wood pavement, 140 

- Aldershot: artesian borings, 287; Camp 
sewage farm, 175 

Alexandria, museum at, 543 

Allen y. L.C.C., building line, 33, 64, 174, 


179 

Alley, skittle, 801, 835 

Almanaes and diaries, 850 

Alma-Tadema on art training, 143 

Almshouses:; Mile End-road (Trinity) 689, 
776, 836; Wetherstield, 720; Wootinden, 
324 

Alterations to flats, restraints on, 908, 945 

Alton sewage disposal, 764 

Ambiguities ; in the London Building Act, 
830, 911; in the London Public Health 
Act, 688 

American: barracks, 333; forests, waste 
in, 288; gasbolder, largest, 324; Roman- 
esque in Australia, 67; view of London 
architecture, 185 

Amsterdam, architects and firemen at, 359, 
505 

Aneelet, G. A., the late, 208, 224 

Ancient: English homes, some, 4; lights, 
444, 472 (in Liverpool) 466. (in Plymouth) 
763 (in the City) 212 

Angers cathedral, royal tombs at, 458 

Another competitions committee, 175, 177 

Antiquaries of Scotland, society of, 833 

Apartment house, hot-water heating ina 
Chicago, 136 

Appeal: arbitration, 248; building agree- 
ment, 65; building line, 102, 139; suc- 
cessful, against district surveyor, 64 

Apportionments, paving, 874 

Appliances for girder erection, 392 

Application of Classic details, 8, 39, 72, 135, 
146, 184, 258, 294, 363, 403, 439, 475, 510, 
554, 622, 733, 770, 807, 843, 879, 915 

Applied: art school, Edinburgh, 846; arts 
and architecture at Liverpvol, 427, 689, 
946 

Apprenticeship in London building trades, 
581, 649 

Apprentice system, the, 649 

Approximate estimates, notes on, 773, 811, 
8147, 905, 919 

Arbitration appeal, Cuninghamy. Richards, 
248 

Arbitrations: Bangor, 688; Edinburgh, 
874; heavy railway, 643 ; Leeds, 615, 
945; Leicester, 835; Manchester (canal) 
909 (Sheffield, Lincolnshire, and London 
extension) 504, 580, 615, 724, 874; Red- 
hill, 724, 835; Sheffield, 945; Streatham, 
915; Wardle, 724; Warwickshire, 724, 874 

Arbroath water supply, 580, 802 

Arc de Triomphe, the, 581 

_ Archzeologia Oxoniensis, 760 
Archeological : associations (British) 284 
(Cambrian) 246; societies (London and 
Middlesex) 79 (Somerset) 115 

Arches: Classic, 146; striking centres of, 
88; tests of, 804; thickness of, 285 

Arching, concrete, 286, 322 

Architect: and client, 802; the young, 
opportunities of the, 545 

Architects : and firemen at Amsterdam, 
369, 505; and surveyors, Sheiiield society 
of, 172, 516, 722, 798, 871; British 
(national union of) 722, 762, 834, 9L4 
(royal institute of) 175, 177, 178, 653, 637, 
733, 878 (craftsman class) 172; claim for 
abandoned plans, 432; employment of, 
691; fees, 615 ; institute (Glasgow) 576; 
poster, 733; provincial, 767; sanitary 
congress, Paris, 113; school board, re- 
muneration of, 473; society of, 35, 357, 
406, 576, 621, 731, 881 (at Waltham abbey) 
74 (Bristol do.) 904 (Manchester do.) 476, 
685; superintending (L.C.C.) power to 
fix building line, 33, 64, 174, 179; Three 
Towns, 334 

Architectural : association, 357, 550, 693, 
771, 844, 918 (brown book) 428 (conver- 
sazione) 653 (Gloucestershire excursion) 
4, 37,180, 217 (Birmingham) 140, 224,576, 
685, 761, 823 (Edinburgh) 833, 940 (Glas- 
gow) 172, 332, 576, 904 (Northern) 77,115, 
444, 593, 833; classes (Glasgow) 333, 910 
(King’s College) 396, 516, 542 (University 
do.) 245, 542 (do, do., Liverpool) 639; 
engineering, 326; landscape, 104; pro- 
fession in North of England, 101, 138, 
172; societies (Leeds; and Yorkshire) 722 
(York) 6£8, 904 


[For Index to Illustrations see page VI.] 


Architecture: and applied arts at. Liver- 
pool, 427, 689, 946; Australian Renais- 
sance, 400; board school, 842,911; classes 
in Glasgow, 833; coarse and refined, 730 ; 
Dundee institute of, 10; fashionabie 
building or, 252; Greeco-Phoenician, in 
Cyprus, 878; iron, end of, 729; London 
from an American view point, 185; the 
two sides of, 806 

Are the building trades declining? 655 

Arrangements, defects of modern house, 105 

Art: for schools association, 775; galleries 
(Glasgow) 213, 916 (Newlyn) 6138 (South 
London) 836; Medizeyal, Payne collec- 
tion of, 70, 114; putting science for, 397; 
scenic, 844; training (Alma Tadema on) 
143; use of supernatural in, 803; wood- 
carving, school of, 505 

Artificial : paving slabs, 875; stonework at 
Boston, Mass., 66 

Artisans’ dwellings: Kentish Town, 779; 
Liverpool, 298, 468; St. John’s Wood, 578 

Artists, British, royal society of, 621 

Arts, society of, 765 

Asbestos company’s catalogue, 513 

Ashmead, G. C., Bristol, the late, 518 

Ashton-under-Lyne main drainage, 467 

As others see us, 215 

Asphalte, improved, 581 

Assembly rooms and concert halls, 511, 
624, 659, 692, 7386, 774, 905 

Assistant surveyors, War Office, 285, 321, 
858, 393 

Associations: archeeological (British) 28 
(Cambrian) 246; architectural, 357, 550, 
653, 693, 771, 844, 918 (brown book) 428 
(Gloucestershire excursion) 4, 37, 180, 
217, $83 (Birmingham) 140, 224, 576, 685, 
761, 833 (Edinburgh) 833, 9410 (Glasgow) 
172, 332, 576, 904 (Northern) 77, 115, 444, 
593, 833; art for schools, 7753; British, 
at Ipswich, 367, 899; master builders’ 
(Birraingham) 871 (National) 150 (North- 
ampton) 578 ; master plumbers’ (London) 
8814; municipal engineers’, 7, 513; sani- 
tary inspectors, 576, 685 ; slate merchants, 
national, 512; waterworks engineers’, 
proposed, 762 

Asylums board, metropolitan, work of, 910 

Asylums, lunatic: Cheddleton, Staffs, 720 ; 
Chichester, 613; county, 3, 95, 144, 183, 
220, 255, 296, 331, 427, 551, 590, 660, 734, 
776, 818, 941 ; Coxlodge, Neweastle, 170 ; 
East Ridmg, 761; Inverness) 282; St. 
Alban’s, 684; Upton, Cheshire, 244, 425 

Athens, British school at, 66, 213 

Attendants’ accommodation, asylum, 552 

Auctioneers’ institute, 653, 946 

Audiences, theatre, safety of, 438 

Australasian: Renaissance architecture, 
400 ; timbers, 42 

Australia, American Romanesque in, 67 

Australian woods for paving, 102 

Awards: A.A., 550; Burtpinc News club 
designs, 551; compensation, 394; on 
insanitary property, Liverpool, 394 

Ayr, electric lighting at, 432 


BACKHOUSE, F., in re, 580 

Bad mortar, 248 

Baildon reservoir, 249 

Bakewell cross, 845 

Bangor, arbitration at, 6SS 

Bank, Halifax, 115 x 

Banqueting house, Kensington-gardens, 874 

Barker, Robert, the late, 556 

Barcelona cathedral, 335 

Barracks : American, 333 ; soldiers’, design 
of, 625 

Bates, Joseph, in re, 359 

Bath: river purification at, 946; Roman 
duct at, 66 

Baths: Brentford, 481; Chester, 210, 284; 
Dalry, Edinburgh, 45; Deptford, 557; 
Kennington-road, 885; Leeds, 318; Man- 
chester (Constantine's) 500; Marylebone, 
696; Shoreditch, 465, 556, 779, 805, 810, 
851, 908, 921 

Batsford’s new publications, 505 

Beerhouses, Building Act and, 802 

Belfast: cathedral, 519, 515, 614, 685, 779; 
fire brigade station, 369 ; new reservoir, 66 

Belgian architecture, 807 

Belgium, junior engineers in, 219, 296 

Benediction of a stone quarry, 543 

Benevolent institutions : builders’, 149, 
697, 812; builders’ clerks’, 776 

Beszant, G., junior, in re, 102 

Bill of exchange case, 248 

Bills, private, for next session, 803 

Bilston waterworks, 34 

Birmingham : architectural association, 
576, 685, 761, 833 (at Ludlow) 140, 224; 
art exhibition, 360; master builders’ 
association, 871; Milk-street improve- 
ment, 176; municipal school of art, 176 ; 
overhead traction for tramways in, 947; 
railway improvements, 539; Welsh water 
supply, 504, 802 

Blackpool, great wheel, 653 

Blackwall tunnel, 502 

Blashill’s retirement, L.C.C., 843 

Blow-pipe work, 947 

Blue lias lime—a caution, 285 

Roard school architecture, 842, 911 

Board schools : Cumwhinton, 832; Farsley, 
151; Lancaster, 32; London, 222, 509; 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, 701; Reading, 881; 
Salford, 648; Shirley, 426; Sowerby 
Bridge, 32, 63; Swindon, 870; Tunstall, 
557; Watford, 151; York, 208 

Bolt-court, lithographic school, 689 


Bolton sewage treatment, 802 

Bona tide contractors, what are ? 465 

Bookkeeping, builders’, 850 

Boston, Mass., artiticial stonework at, 66 

Boultham sewage disposal, 284 

Bowness sewerage scheme, 323 

Bradford ; testing machine at,726; water- 
works arbitration, 287 © 

Branches, siphoned, for street gullies, 922 

Brass rubbings, 764 ; 

Breaches of covenant, 802, 946 

Breach of electric lighting agreement, 835 

Brewers’ hall, 331 

Bricks: oilfor waterproofing, 482; treatise 
on manufacture of, 320 

Brickwork at the A.A., 918 

Bridge girders, transport of, 188 

Bridges : Dee (Queensferry) 393; Edin~ 
burgh (North) 357 ; Kew, 798; paint as 
a protective of, 727; Sellack, 872; steel, 
designing of, 135, 254, 355, 448, 662; 
Tower, and City traffic, 468 ; Tcheruayoda, 
505; Winsford, raising of, 690 

Bridlington, building scheme tor, 653 

Bristol: docks, 468; society of architects, 
904; tramway reconstruction in, 176 

British: archeological association, 284; 
architects (national union, proposed) 722, 
762, 834, 873, 91443; architects (royal 
institute) 175, 177, 178, 653, 657, 733, 878 
(craftsman class) 172; artists’, royal 
society, 621; ussociation at Ipswich, 367, 
399; museum (Heyptian antiquities) 581 
(Malcolm collection) 66; school at Athens, 
66, 213 

Britton’s-court, vaulted cell in, 726 

Brock, E. P. Loftus, the late, 664 

Brown book, A.A., 428 

Browne, Chas., F.s.A., the late, 664 

Buckingham sewage disposal, 689 

Bucknall, Benjamin, the late, SSt 

Budleigh Salterton railway, 629 

Builder: and client tight, 431; serious 
charge against, 394 

Builders’: benevolent institution, 149, 812 
(dinner) 697 ; bookkeeping, 850; clerks’ 
benevolent institution, 776 ; clerks’ 
institution, 579; master, association of 
(Birmingham) 871 (national) 150 (North- 
ampton) 578; work, cast iron in, 260, 
291, 329, 486, 516, 661, 698, 759, 777, 913 

Building: Act, London, 652, 653 (ambi- 
guities in) 330, 911 (and beerhouses) 802 
(conviction yuashed) 211 (Glen and 
Bethune’s handbook) 392 (new structure 
under) 64, 211 (party-walls and) 212 
(year’s working of) 881; agreement 
(appeal) 65 (dispute) 68S; aids, 290; and 
engineering contracts, law of, 800 ; 
fashionable, or architecture, 252; law 
relating to, 760; line (appeal) 102, 139, 
172 (L,C.C. architect’s power to set) 33, 
64, 174, 179; negotiants, professional 
charges and, 325; News designing club, 
42, 551, 809; new, what isa, 431; opera- 
tions, London school board, 509; owner, 
man-of-straw, 909, 945; regulations, 
Stockholm, 654; societies, law relating to, 
261; trades (are they declining?) 656 
(exhibition) 788 (do. Manchester) 922 
(apprenticeship in) 581, 649 (London) 44 
(Scottish federation) 249, 396 

Buildings : corner, height of, 322, 763; 
exempted, conversion of, 909; modern 
farm, 812; municipal control of, 771; 
statutory new, 326; town, light in, 142 

Built-up bridge girders, transport of, 188 

Bungalow, riverside, club designs, 42 

Bungalows and country residences, 66 

Burner, gas, self-lighting, 96 

Business premises: Birmingham, 426, 832; 
Bishopsgate house, E.C., 263; Edinburgh, 
663; Leeds, 921; Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
613; Peterborough, 720; York, 335 

By-laws, village, 839 


CABINET: maker, 
national design, 921 

Caissons, water jets fur sinking, 249 

Calculations, girder, 430 

Callington church on fire, 35 

Cambrian archeeological association, 246 

Canals; Bruges and Heyst, 505; Liverpool 
and Leeds, 429; Manchester, contract, 
909; Nicaragua, 432; North Sea, 288; 
Philadelphia ship, 176 ; Seattle and Lake 
Washington, 505 

Canary Isles, notes in the, 221, 255 

Capitol, State, Minneapolis, 761 

Care and skill, reasonable, 2 

Caricatures, Venetian, 813 

Carpenters’ Co.’s: lectures, 617}; school, 
543, 726, 738; work, 213 

Carpet and organs, 596 

Cast iron in builders’ work, 260, 291, 329, 
402, 436, 516, 661, 698, 759, 777, 913 

Castle steamship, Tantallon, 148 

Casual wards, Beverley, 538 

Cathedral, the style for a new, 103 

Cathedrals: Angers, 468; Barcelona, 335 ; 
Belfast, 519, 545, 614, 6385, 779; Carlisle, 
431 ; Edinburga (St. Mary, R.C.) 832 ; 
Grahamstown, 426; Lichfield, 244; Llan- 
daff, 46, 115, 151; Milan, 921; New York 
(St. John) 257; Peterborough, . 832; 
Rochester, 851; St. John’s, Newfound- 


Sheraton’s, 6 ; 


land, 244; St. Paul’s (Freemasons and) | 


360; Salisbury, 151 (spire) 1138, 141; 


Westminster (R.C.) 30, 45, 895; York 


(Thomson memorial) 213 
Caution : as to blue lias lime, 285; to drain 
repairers, 580 
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Ceiling, varnished wood, 394, 430) — 
Celtic ornament, 947 5 
Cement: facing, 247; mortar tests, 698° 
size of grains of sand in, 917 Ps 
Central : area designs, recent, 251; Londo 
railway, 468, 684, 764. 803,909 
Centres of arches, striking, 38 
Ceramics, 760 ‘ 
Certificates, giving, 731 2 
Chalfont, epileptics’ home, 175, 189, 769°» 
Chambers, ice, 247, 581 
Chapels: Bebington (Wesln.) 45; Berk— 
hampsted (school) 170; Cambridge (Sel- 
wyn college) 612 ; Capel Als, 940; Gray’s 
Inn, 726; Leeds (Prim. Meth.) 513; 
Nottingham (U. Free Meth.) 82 ; Oxford. 
(Manchester college) 726; Plymouth 
(hospital) 758; Portmadoc (Presbtm.) 
720; Rolls (Chancery-lane) 140; Skel- 
manthorpe, 371; Stafford (Bapt.) 775 
Tonbridge (school) 773; Wolstanton 
(Wesln.) 614 : . 
Chapman, J. H., Boston, Mass, the late, 72 
Charges, professional, and’ building nego- 
tiants, 325 ; 
Chester : baths competition, 210, 284; dams. 
the Dee, 542 ; 
Chester-le-street sewerage, 395 
Chicago apartment house, hot-water heat— 
ing ina, 136 
Children’s hospital, Rhyl, 505 
Chimneys, Edinburgh: gas works, 468, 505,. 
543, 684; infirmary, 870 : 
Chorley, Lanes., sewage purification, 689 
Christian, Ewan, memorial, 467 
Church : house, the, 30; screens, 358 
Churches: Arbroath, 593; Bacup, 3953, 
Balsall Heath (St. John, R.C.) 4263, 
Bamber Bridge (St. Aidan) 758; Barnet, 
870; Barton, Lanes (St. Lawrence) 657 ; 
Beguildy (St. Michael) 851; Belfast (AlL 
SS.) 665; Berlin (memorial) 34; Birm- 
ingham (St. Patrick, R.C.) 720; Bootle- 
(Presbtn.) 208; Boscombe (Blessed. 
Sacrament) 354 (St. John Evan.) 684, 
720; Bromley, Kent. (Presbtn.) 30; 
Burton-on-Trent (St. Modwen) 446; 
Callington (fire at) 35; Carlisle (Fisher- 
street, Presbtn.) 380; Charlottenburg, 
Berlin, 354; Clydebank (Union) 577 3. 
Colebrooke, 870; Crathie, 739 ; Dedham, 
505; Dorking (St. iss aad B.C.) 305. 
Douglas, I.-M. (St. Matthew) 318 ; East- 
bourne, near, 430; East Layton (mis— 
sion) 464; Empingham, 45; Exminster 
(St. Martin) 720; Fairfield, Hebden. 
bridge (R.C.) 299; Gateshead (St. 
George) 151, 904; Glasgow (Congl.) 354. 
Goathland (St. Mary) 170; Gogar, N.B. 
(parish) 11; Great Haston, 464; Green— 
head, N.B., 287 ; Handsworth (St. James): 
134; Harlem, New York (H. Trinity). 
249; Hetton-le-Hole, 884; Highgate (St. 
Joseph, B.C.) 835; Hull (St. Wilfred. 
RC.) 318; Ipswich (St. Matthew) 665; 
Jarrow (St. Mark) 464; Kelvinside- 
(U.P.) 5388; Kennerleigh (St. John), 
380; King’s Langley, 577; Landrake- 
(St. Peter) 184 ; Landscove (St. 
Matthew) 940; Langside (Free) 464 5. 
Lincoln (St. Faith) 613; Liscard (Ref. 
Episcopal, Christ) 77 ; Liverpool (Welsh. 
Presbtn.) 720; Llandudno (Olarence 
meml.) 44; Llanthony, 613; London. 
Docks (St. Peter) 30, 885; Lundy Island, 
873; Marsden, 577; Mayfield, N.B., 940 5. 
Merchbiston (St. Michael) 580; Middle- 
wich (St. Michael) 354; Millbrook, 684 3, 
Moleash, 870; Muthill (Free) 500; Nor- 
folk-square, W. (All 88.) 684; North- 
ampton (St. Matthew)578; Northampton— 
shire, 63, 173; Norton-sub-Hamdon (St. 
Mary) 244; Ocle Prichard, 538; Paisley . 
(Coats meml., Bapt.) 446; Port Eliza— 
beth, S.A. (St. Mary) 318; Rainton (St. 
Mary) 940; Rangemore, 870; Rugeley 
(new) 318; St. Alben’s (St. Peter’s) 538 ;. 
St. Mary-le-Bow, E.C., 318 ; Salford (St. 
Philip) 500; Shrewsbury (St. Giles) 921 ; 
Shropshire, architectural account of, 943 >, 
Southport (Emmanuel) 613 ; Sparkhill, 
Birmingbam (St. John) 500; Stoke 
Priory (St. Michael) 318; Stratford, E.,. 
Dyot-road, 578; Tamerton Folliot, 426 ;, 
Thrybergh (St. Leonard) 318; Tottenham 
(St. Francis de Sales, R.C.) 556; Tulse 
hill. (Presbtn.) 481; Waltham Abbey, 74 ; 
Wandsworth (St. Thomas of Canterbury) 
208; Waskerley (mission) 170; West- 
minster (St. Margaret, pulpit) 321; 
Widnes (St. Mary) 578; Wistanstow, 
* 854; Wrexham, 468 ! 
Circular sewer discharges, 700 ie 
Cisterns, flush of water im, 542,689 
City, the: ancient lights in, 212; and the 
engineer, 327, 364, 403; and Waterloo. 
railway, 214, 245; continuous repairing. 
in, 66; guilds, 151, 831, 335, 587, 686, 
739, 813; road, building line me ae 
139, 172; traffic, Tower bridge and, 46 
City: hall, Philadelphia, 947; surveying: 
and mapping a, 505 : ; 
Civil : engineering, 394; engineers 
tion of, 696 J 
Civilisation, some perils of, 655° 
Claim, architect’s, for abandoned 
Clare market insanitary area, 542 
Clarke, T. Chatfeild, the late, 10, 324 
Classic details and their application, 8, 39, 
72, 185, 146, 184, 258, 294, 363, 403, 439,, 
475, 510, 554, 622, 733, 770, 807, 843, 529, 91 
Clergymen and dilapidations, 724 MSL) 


~ 


institu- 


a 


ans, 432: 


| 
} 


a ne 


; 


Clerkenwell, Northampton polytechnic, 354 


Clerks’, builders’: benevolent institution, 
776; institution, 579 
Client and architect, 802 
Clients’ liability, 806, 872 
Closets, water : N yphos, 943; Scientia, 649, 
687, 762 ¥ 
lub: Bureprxé News designing, 42; 551, 
_ » 809; New English art, 696 
‘Clubhouses: Bury, Lancs, 684; Edinburgh 
(Union) 940; Hong Kong, 851; New 
York (Century) 481; Scarborough 
(Liberal) 578; Washington (Metro- 
politan) 813 ; Woking (Consery.) 801 
Cluny museum, 71, 513, 547, 585. 
Clutton: Hy., Reigate, the late, 282; v. 
Clarke (commission) 945 : . 
. Clyde : navigation, improvement of, 175; 
purification of the, 175 4 a 
Coachroad, new, in Lake district, 288, 617, 


_ 727, 910 “ht 
Coal, possibilities of, in Suffolk, 399, 468 ©, 


- Coarse and refined architecture, 730 
‘Coast erosion, 400 
Cobham, G. R., Gravesend, the late, 224 
Coffee tavern, Burnham, Somerset, 170 


. Cold room for meat, 247, 581 


‘Collar beam stresses, graphical determina- 


» of, 700 ; ; 
- Colleges (Selwyn) 612 (women’s training) 


613; Glasgow (st. Margaret’s) 739 (tech- 
nical) 910; King’s, London (architec- 
tural classes) 393, 516, 
(Manchester) 726 ; University (Aberyst- 
with) 263 (Bangor) 538 (London, archi- 
tectural classes) 245, 542; Winchester, 
803 ; Worksop, 390 
. Colour on parchment, 801 
Colours, water, 63, 138, 173 
olson, J., Winchester, the late, 320 
‘Commission: architects’, 32; estateagents’, 
945; house agents’, 725 
Committee, a new competitions’, 175, 177 
Committee’s promises are binding, 211, 
| 724, 763 
Compensation : awards, 391; no, for set- 
ting back, 174 
- €ompetition particulars, half-crowns for, 
465, 502, 539 
. Competitions: Academy, French, 592; art 
building (Fairmount-park, Philadelphia) 
629; artisans’ dwellings (Kentish ‘lown) 
779; bank (Halifax) 115; baths (and 
free library, Shoreditch) 465, 556, 779, 
-840, 851, 908, 921 (Chester) 210, 284; 
board schools (Farsley) 151 (Lancaster) 
82 (Reading) 8St (Sowerby Bridge) 32, 
63. (Watford) 151; Buirping News 
‘designing club, 42, 551, 809; capitol, 
' state (Minneapolis) 761; cathedral (Bel- 
fast) 519, 545, 614, 685, 779; chapels 
(Nottingham, U. Meth. Free) 32 (Skel- 
manthorpe) 371; churches (Gateshead, 
St. George) 151 (Hetton-le-Hole) 881; 
. -¢lub (Woking, Conserv.) 801; committee, 
mew, 175, 177; convalescent home 
_ (Grange-over-Sands) 686 ; cottage homes 
(Aston) 46; cottage hospital (Accring- 
» ton) 407 ; county council buildings (Dur- 
jham) 151, 210, 226, 247, 285, 321, 629, 721; 
scour des comptes (Paris) 629; dairies, 
model, 324, 509, 739, 779; hospitals 
(Bowness, fever) 519 (Brownhills, fever) 
884; hotel (Weymouth) 687 ; infirmaries 
* (Scarborough, workhouse) 519 (Tendring, 
workhouse) 245; laying-out © estate, 
Kirkstall, 721; lunatie asylum (Bast 
Riding) 761; market stall (York) 519; 
-anunicipal buildings (Aberdeen) 833 
. » (Coventry) 110, S7z; 884 (Lynn) 3821; 
museums (Liverpool extension) 336 
(Philadelphia) 943 ; National prize draw- 
ings, 108; pavilion, Histeddfod, 210; 
Penrose, I’. C., on, 657, 686 ; rigid restric- 
» ‘tions in, 912; Soane (art galley) .701; 
- . schools (Bangor, Carnarvonshire _ girls) 
921 (Derby, St. Thomas) 519 (Derry, 
.. Presbtn,) 739 (Guernsey) 284 (Horsham, 
_@brist Church) 88 (Pembroke Dock 
_ dntermediate) 687 (Welshpool, inter- 
mediate) 465, 502, 539, 881; Settlement 
buildings (Tavistock-place) 189; sewer- 
“age schemes (Great Ayton) 371 (Lin- 
slade) 721 (Northallerton) 651 ; shop 
_ front (Warrington) 356; statue (Siddons, 
Paddington) 833; technical institute 
(West Ham) 184, 407, 434, 465, 481, 629 ; 
technical schools (Hyde) 872; town hall 
(Thurles) 481; Turners’ Co., 102, 590; 
water supply (Machynlleth) 465; work- 
houses (Bridgend) 556 (tpswich) 46, 210 


(Newport, Mon.) 481; ¥.M.C.a. (New-' 


_ eastle-on-Tyne) 299 ‘ 

‘Compulsory sales, 322 ; 4 

Concert halls and assembly rooms, 511, 624, 

_ 659, 692, 736, 74, 906 sir 

Conerete: arching, 286; 322; floor, 466, 

19, 652, 763 y abs 
ions: new schedule of, 175, 178; of 
contract, some, 920 
Yona lightning, Toxteth infirmary, 


Congresses: health (Hull). 223; house 
painters (Newcastle) 6518; hygienic 
(Parkes museum) 140, 175; sanitary 
(Paris) 113, 147, 182 4 

Consoles, Classic, 135 . 

reieees sub-contractor charged with, 

3) % ie - 

Construction of tarred footways, 698 

Continent, old Mastery on the, 253, 263, 

© (871, 557, 629, 79, 885" } 

Continuous repaying in the City, 66 

‘Contract, some conditions of, 929 

Contractor, is he desirable, 290, 358 


Contractors : pricebook, 262, 503 ; what are 


.. bond fide? 466°.” 
Contracts ; and. committ 


Set Ug yt 
hand 
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642; Oxford: 
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penalties, 287; Government (fair wages 
in) 765 (firemen in) 690 ; law of building 
and engineering, 800; single and sepa- 
rate, 435; sub, 446; v. day labour in 

- Canada, 140 — ; 
‘control, municipal, of building, 771 

Convalescent homes : Broadstairs (Yarrow) 
171; Grange, 686; Limpsfield (Passmore 
Edwards) 396, 500; Llanfairfechan, 170 

Convalescents in asylum, 331 

Conversion of exempted buildings, 909 

Conviction quashed, building act, 211 

Cool roof, 430 

Co-operative : stores, Peterborough, 720; 
Sunday houses, 360 

Co-operators, tenant, at East Ham, 690 

Corinthian details, 39 

Corner buildings, height of, 322, 763 

Corn exchange, Glasgow, 151, 940 


Corrosion of underground pipes, 146 


Cottage: American double, 284; homes, 
Aston, 46; hospitals (Accrington) 407 
(Porth) 223 (Swanage) 578 (Tilbury) 593 

Counsellors, the multitude of, 619 

Country : house, club designs, 809; resi- 
dences, bungalows and, 66 

County: council buildings (Durham) 161, 
210, 225, 247, 285, 321, 629, 721 (Stafford- 
shire) 758; lunatic asylums, 3, 96, 144, 
186, 220, 255, 296, 331, 427, 552, 590, 660, 
734, 776, 848, 941 

Court house, Scunthorpe, 613 

Courtyard or street ? 247 

Covenant, breaches of, 802 

Covenants to repsir, 139 

Coventry : municipal buildings, 110, 445, 
872, 884; waterworks, 616 

Craftsman, R.I.B.A., 172 

Crooked v. shapely plans, 472 

Crosses: Bakewell, 815; Tennyson, Fresh- 
water, I.W., 34 

Crow vy. Redhouse, 64, 211 

Cundy, Thos., the late, 721, 812 

Cuninghame v. Richards, arbitration, 248 

Customs, foreman joiners’, 139 

Cycling tour through Normandy, 697 

Cyprus, Greeco-Phoenician architecture in, 
878 


DAIRY: institute, Ipswich, 208; plans 
competition, 324, 509, 739, 779 
Damages: against a surveyor, 322; for 
sewage farm, flooding, 139 
Darenth, builders’ foremen at, 288 
Darlington, architectural lectures at, 910 
Daventry and Marton railway, 245 
Davis v. Hawkins, libel, 725 
Day labour v. contracts in Canada, 140 
Debenham y. Chambers, commission, 725 
Decline of the building trades, alleged, 656 
Decorated tiles, glazed and, 334 
Decoration of open timbered roofs, 362 
Eo ee mural: 810; royal exchange, 
36 
Dee, damming the, 542 
Defective drains, 836 \ 
Defects of modern house arrangements, 105 
Deil el Bahari antiquities at Burlington 
house, 66 
Delabole quarry, tunnel at, 690 
Denbigh, drainage of, 616 
Denny, Dr. P., Dumbarton, the late, 320 
Department, science and art, report, 323 
Desiga of soldiers’ barracks, 625 
Designing : club, Burtpine News, 42, 551, 
809; of steel bridges, 135, 254, 355, 443, 
662 
Designs : baths and free library (Share- 
ditch) 805, 840; Burnpine News design- 
ing club, 42, 551, 809; dairies, 509; 
National competition, 108; recent centrat 
area, 251} registered, 835; royalacademy ; 
846; Soane (art gallery) 701; Turners’ 
competition, 590; Wess Ham technical 
institute, 434 
Desk patent, infringement of, 139 
Detail, misuse of, 397 
Details; Classic, and their application, 8, 
39, 72, 185, 146, 181, 258, 294, 363, 403,. 
439, 475, 510, 554, 622, 733, 770, 807, 843, 
879, 915; structural, neglect of, 655 
Deterioration of town dwellings, 251 
Determination of stresses, graphica!, 700 
Diaries and almanacs, 850 
Dilapidations, clergymen and, 724 
pps, builders’ benevolent institution, 
7 
Disaster on board ss. Jona, 465 
Discharge of pipe, 652 
Discharges, circular sewer, 700 
Disconnecting gas meters, 101 
Disputed street repairs, 287 
Disqualifications trom parish councils, 579 
Distress for rent, 211 
District : asylums, 734, 776, 848, 941; sur- 
veyor, successful appeal against, 64 
Docks: Bristol (improvements) 468; South- 
ampton (graving) 170 
Dormitories, 873 
Douglas, I.M., drainage of, 802 
Dover harbour extension, 31 
Drain 3; or sewer, 724; repairing, 580, 615 
Drains: detective, 836; house, 286, 358 
Drawings: geometrical, 394 (plane) 700; 
London board schovl, 140; National 
competition, 108; tricky, 398 
Dreamy mental states, 760 
Drinking fountain, Hammersmith, 3£ 
Drinkwater, Harry, the late, 592 
Dry rot, 763 
Duckett y. Whitehead, separator patent, 65 
Duet; Roman, at Bath, 66 | 


_| Duke's self-lighting gas-burner, 96 


Dundee: art exhibition, 689,764; institute 
of architecture, 10 

Durability of iron, 942 

‘Durbam county council buildings, 151, 210, 
225, 247, 285, 821, 629, 720" 7 er 
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artisans’ (Kentish Town) 779 | France: forests of, three months in, 700; 


a 


Dwellings : 
(Liverpool) 298, 468 (St. John’s Wood) 
578; labourers’ (Manchester) 851 ; 
London, water supply to, 689; town, 
deterioration of, 251 

Dynamos, management of, 262 


EARL’S Court great wheel, 66 

Earthworks of Stonehenge, 140, 478 

Bastbourne, churches near, 430 

East; Haw, tenant co-operators at, 690 
London water supply, 175, 504, 539, 541 
580 

Eccles sewage purification works, 518 

Edinburgh : and Oorstorphine railway 
doubling, 45; arbitration, 874; archi. 
assocn., 833, 940; city chambers extension, 
134; covering in Broughton-burn, 359 ; 
forestry classes, 324; gasworks chimney, 
468, 505, 543, 684; greater, 542; notes 
from, 39, 553; school of applied art, 846 ; 
Talla water supply, 323, 504, 541 

Edwards, Passmore, and West Ham, 519 

Egyptian antiquities, British Museum, 581 

Electricity in the household, 875 

Electric: lighting (agreement, breach of) 
835 (Ayr) 432 (regulations) 837 (Salford) 
249; meter testing in the City, 175; 
tramways, 727 

Elevations or perspectives at the Academy ? 
433, 539 

Embroidery : Cluny museum, 71; medizeval, 
581 

Employment of architects, 691 

End of iron architecture, 729 

Engineering : architectural, 326 ; civic, 394; 
Crystal Palace school of, 947 ; tools from 
Pompeii, 554 

Engineers : civil, institution, 696; junior, 
institution, 249, 296, 519; municipal, 
association, 7, 513; sanitary congress, 
Paris, 113; society of, 31, 871; water 
works, proposed association, 762 

Engineer, the City and the, 327, 364, 403 

England, North of ; architectural profession 
in, 101, 138, 172; how they do it in, 686 

English : Gothic, 149; homes, some ancient, 
4; photographicsurvey,$74; Renaissance, 
879, 915 

Epileptics’ home, Chalfont, 175, 189, 769 

raser, Wy-ling, S04 

Estate: agents’ commission, 945 ; charge 
for laying out, 466; management, 353, 
394 

Estimates, approximate, notes on, 773, 811, 
847, 905, 919 

Eve, temptation of, 701 

Ewell sewerage competition, 77 

Kxaminations, plumbers’, 690 

Exchange: corn, Glasgow, 151, 940; royal 
(£.C., decorations) 836 (Manchester) 282 

Excursions: A.A. (Gloucester) 4, 37, 180, 
217; Birmingham arehi. assoen. (Gnd- 
low) 140, 224; junior engineers’ (Belgium) 
249, 296 

Exempted buildings, conversion of, 909 

Exeter, sewage disposal, 689 

Exhibitions : Birmingham art gallery, 360; 
Bradford art, ‘837; building trades 
(bandicrafts awards) 738 (Manchester) 
922; Deir el Babari antiquities (Bur- 
lington house) 66; Dundee (art) 689, 764; 
health (Paris) 112, 147, 182; institute of 
oil colour painters, 620; London board 
school drawing-, 140; Manchester art 
gallery, 360; National competition draw- 
ings, 108; New English art club, 696; 
New Gallery, 546; Payre collection, 
medizeyal art (South Kensington) 70; 
People’s Palace, 875 ; photographic 
society, 473; royal society, British artists, 
621; ‘Lurners’ Co., 583; Vienna, historical, 
654; Walker art gallery, Liverpool, 360 ; 
Westminster aquarium (china) 323 

Experiments in sewage purification, 916 


, External or party wall, 725 


Extras: 801; promised payment for, 878 
Byre estate arbitration, 504, 580, 615 


FACING, cement, 247 

Factories: Bristol! (bacon) 665; Southall 
(margarine) 299 

Fair contracts, the Government and, 755 

Farm : buildings, modern, 812; Waxwell, 

’ Pinner, 407 

Fashionable building or architecture ? 252 

Fees, architects’, 615 

Fences, railings, and gates, 141 

Field for the sketcher, a, 1 

Fire : brigade stations (Belfast) 369 (Birk- 
enhead) 904 (London) 480; protection (of 
ironwork from) 295 (of theatres from) 838 

Firemen and arcnitects at Amsterdam, 369, 
505 

Fireproofing tests, proposed, in New York, 
356 

Fittings, gas, 444, 663 

Fixtures : law of, 653; tenants’, 32 

Flats, restraints on alterations to, 908, 945 

Flooding: sewage farm, damages from, 
139; Thames, report of, 874 

Floor: damp to cellar, 173; concrete, 466, 
679, 652, 763; ward, width of, 173 ; ware- 
house, 322 

Florence v. Paddington vestry, 724 

Flush of water, in cisterns, 542, 689 

Footways, tarred, construction of, 698 

Force ot the wind, 664 

Ford, E. Onslow, R.A., 175 

Foremea: in Government contracts, 690 ; 
joiners’ customs, 139 

Forests: American, waste in, 288; of 
France, three months in, 700; Spruce 
timber, 664 

Forestry classes, Edinburgh, 324 

Foundations in quicksands, 9 

Fountain, drinkang, Hammersmith, 34 

Fowler, C., and board of examiners, 726 

Foyers Falls, destruction of, 617 
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sewage disposal in, 298 

Frascati restaurant, 727 

Free, gratis, for nothing, 801 

Free nbraries : Cardift, 390; Edmonton, 
665 ; Hammersmith, 11; Newea-tle-on- 
Tyne (Hlswick-park) 354, 578 ;° Shore- 
ditch, 465, 556, 779, 805, 840, 851, 998, 921; 
West Ham, 134, 407, 434, 465, 431, 519, 
629; West Hartlepool, 614 

Freemasons and St. Paul’s cathedral, 360 

Trench: Academy prizes, 592; Renais- 
sance, 554, 622, 733, 770 

Fretwell, J., in re, 616 

From vice-chairman to sanitary inspector, 
432 

Front hall, papering, 173 

Fumigated oak, 944 

Fungus in dry rot, 652 - 

Furnished: house, sanitary state of, 33; 
lodgings, do. do., 65 

Furniture, French, 263 

GALLERIES : Glasgow art, 213, 916 
National, 35, 140, 323, 395; Natiunal 
portrait, 324; New, 546; Newlyn (art) 
613; Scottish Nat‘onal, 249; South 
London, 836; Tate, Millbank, 213 

Gas: burner, self-lighting, 96; fittings, 
handbooks on, 444, 663 ; holder, largess 
in America, 324; light, incandescent 
improvements in, 334; meters, discon- 
necting, 101 

Gates, fences and railings, 141 

Gauges, percolation, relative value of, 541 

General building lines, 179 

Geometrical drawings : 394; plane, 700 

German Renaissance, $43 2 

Getting away from ourselves, 361 

Girder: accident, fatal, 287; culeulations, 
430; erection, appliances for, 392 

Girders, built-up bridge, transport of, 188 

Giving certiticates, 731 

Glasgow : and Clyde purification, 323; 
architectural (association) 172, 332, 570, 
904 (classes in) 333, 910; art gailery, 213, 
946 ; harbour tunnel, 31; lustitute of 
architects, 576 ; paving experiments, 804 ; 
poor, housing the, 850; school of art, 176; 


year’s (building operations in) 54% 
(corporation works) 910 
Glossary of technical terms, 261 
Glossop sewaye disposal, 323 
Glouvestersbire excursion, architectural 


association, 4, 37, 180, 217 


i Gold, vil, 687 


Gorton sewage works, 725 

Gothic : and Ruman, a mixture of, 942; 
Koglish, 149 

Government contracts : fair wages in, 765; 
foremen in, 690 

Greeco-Pnoenician architecture in Cyprus, 
873 

Graham y. Huddersfield corporation, 211, 
724, 763 

Grains of sand in cement, size of, 917 

Grammar schools: Olduam (Hulme) 11; 
Waketield, 614 

Granite merchant v. builder, 248 

Graphical determination of stresses, 700 

Grates, registered, 501 

Gravel on roads, 687 

Graying dock, Southampton, 170 

Great: Ayton main sewerage, 371; wheel 
at Earl’s Court, 66 

Greater ; Edinburgh, 542; Liverpool, 501 

Grocers’ Co.’s hall, 151 

Growth of Harwich and Rotterdam, 400 

Guild, City, 151, 331, 335, 587, 686, 739, S13 

Gullies, street, siphoned branches fur, 920 


HABERDASHERS’ hall, 335 

Halt-crowns for competition particulars; 
465, 502, 539 

Halitax: municipal engineers at, 7; sew- 
age treatment, 836 } 

Hail front, papering of, 173 

Halls: Brewers’ Co., 331; concert, 511, 
624, 659, 692, 736, 774, 906 ; Edinburgh 
(Nelson) 244; Grocers’ Co,, 151; Haber- 
dashers’ Co., 335; Mercers’, 665; Mer- 
chant Taylors’, 587, 68s, 739,813; New- 
castle-on-Tyne (Burt memi.) 464; Park, 
Oswestry, 11; Selkirk (public) 648; 
Vintners’, 335; Westminster, tablets in, 
946 

Hamworthy pottery, 617 

Handbooks of gas-titting, 444, 663 

Handicrafts awards, buuding trades exhi- 
bition, 738 

Harbour, Dover, 31, 940 

Hardening of steel, 804 

Hardships of owners of insanitary property, 
396 

Harrison, H. G., New York, the late, 429 

Harwich, growth of, 40 

Hatherleigh drainage and water supply, 725 

Hawes Water asa London water supply, 617 

Hayward and Son, Bournemouth, in re, 33 

Health congresses : Hull, 223; Paris, 112, 
147, 182; Parkes museum, 140, 175 

Heating, hot-water, in a Uhicago apart- 
ment house, 136 

Height of corner buildings, 322, 763 

Hemming, Samuel, the lute, 114 

Hems’ Christmas feast, 947 

Highways, management of, 261 

Hill’s new ventilator, 76 

Hill y. Kapham, 802 

Holborn to Strand, proposed street, 478, 
507, 542 . 

Toldsworth, E., in re, 580 

Homes: convalescent (roadstairs, Yar- 
row) 171 (Grange) 686 (Limpstield) 396, 
500(Llanfairfechan) 170; cottage (Aston) 
46; epileptics’ (Chalfont) 175, 189, ‘769; 
our, 98, 105, 812; some ancient English, 4 

Hospitals: Accringtor (cottage) 407 ; Agra 
(Lhomason) 214; Bowness (fever) 6195; 
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Brownhills (fever) 884; Dudley (Guest) 
940; Gray’s Inn-road (Royal Free) 134; 
Plymouth (chapel) 758; Porth (cottage) 
223; Rhyl (children’s) 505; Swanage 
(cottage) 578; Tilbury (cottage) 593 

Hotels: Birmingham (Grand) 464; Fort 
William (station) 629; Newcastle, Co. 
Down, 813 ; Weymouth, 687 

Hot-water heating in a Chicago apartment 
house, 136 

House: agents’ commission, 725 ; arrange- 
ments, defects of modern, 105 ; country, 
club designs, 809; drains, 286, 358; fur- 
nished, sanitary state of, 33; of Lords, 
old, 263 ; painters in conference, 548; 
sanitation, 297; the Church, 30; war- 
ranty, 173 (implied) 688 

Household, ¢lectricity in the, 875 

Houses: Bedford, country near, 299; 
Bowdon, 335; Bristol, 720; Camberley, 
701; Charterhouse-square (head masters’ ) 
885; Chelsea Embankment Court, 445; 
Chicago, hot-water heating in, 136 ; 
Christechurch-park, Ipswich, 360; Co- 
operative Sunday, 360; Duncombe-park, 
779; East Grinstead, 851; Ghent, 371; 
Goddington, Chelsfield, 371; Hind Head, 
921; interesting, 583; Kensington- 
square, 851; Newcastle-on-Tyne (Man- 
sion) 542; New Mar lodge, 578; of 
Parliament, ventilation of, 395; Pew 
hill, Chippenham, 665; Precincts, Hamp- 
ton Court, 481; Tewkesbury, 263 ; 
Woodford, 77; worcester (old) 299; 
Workmen’s, 247; Wych-street (old) 324 

Housing the Glasgow poor, 850 

How : they do it (in the North of England) 
686 (in the West Indies) 430; to write 
the history of a parish, 812 

Huddersfield, sewage precipitation at, 214 

Hudson y. Cripps, alterations to flats, 908, 
945 

Hull, health congress, 223 

Hunt, R. Morris, New York, the late, 224 

Hygienic : aspect of wood pavements, 324; 
congress, Parkes museum, 140, 175; 
ventilation, 501 


ICE chambers, 247, 581 

ett, G. H., Warsop, in re, 835 

Implied warranty, 688 

Improvements, incandescent gas-light, 334 

-Improyement : Parliament-street, 765, 803 ; 
street, 584 

Inadequate quantities, 841 

Incandescent gas-light improvements, 334 

Indeterminate structures, statically, 760 

Indian railways, 288 

Industry, a promising, 43 

Inertia, moment of, 466 

Infirmaries: Buraley (workhouse) 798; 
Manchester (royal) 577; Scarborough 
(workhouse) 519; Southport, 500; Ten- 
dring (workhouse) 245; Toxteth (work- 
house) 246 

Infringement of school desk patent, 139 

Insanitary property: hardship of owners 
of, 396; Liverpool, award as to, 394 

Insch and Garthy railway, 245 

Inspectors, sanitary, association, 576, 685 

Institutes: architects (Glasgow) 576; 
architecture (Dundee) 10; auctioneers, 
653, 946; British architects, royal, 175, 
653, 657, 733, 878 (competitions committee) 
175, 177 (craftsman class) 172 (schedule 
of conditions) 175, 178; painters in cil 
colours, 620; polytechnic (Clerkenwell, 
Northampton) 354 (Norwood) 175 ; 
technical (Campden) 77 (Richmond) 134, 
151 (West Ham) 184, 407, 434, 465, 481, 
519, 629 

Institutions : builders’ benevolent, 149, 697, 
812; builders’ clerks’, 579 (benevolent 
do.) 776; civil engineers’, 696; junior 
engineers, 519 (in Belgium) 249, 296 ; 
royal, 875; surveyors’, 695, 769, 848 

Interesting houses, 583 

Interest in land, what isan? 540 

Tona, §.8., disaster on, 465 

Ionic: details, 8; volute, origin of, S878 

Ipswich: British Association at, 367, 399 ; 
Christchurch mansion, 360; Stoke sewer- 
age, 249; workhouse competition, 46, 
210, 538 

Treland, landlord and tenant_in, 769 

Trish Ordnance Survey, 287 

Tron: architecture, end of, 729; cast, in 

. builders’ work, 260, 291, 329, 402, 436, 516, 
661, 698, 759, 777, 913; durability of, 942; 
skeletons in New York, 727 

Ironwork, protection of from fire, 295 

Is a contractor desirable ? 290, 358 

Italian Renaissance, 184, 258, 294, 363, 403, 
439, 475, 510 

Ivy on walls, 763 


JACQUES vy. Edwa:ds, covenants to 
repair, 139 

Japanese leather paper, 334 

Jerry buildings in New York, 35, 360, 396 

Jets, water, tor sinking caissons, 249 

Jobbins, W. H., Calcutta, the sate, 628 

Johannesburg, building progress in, 654 

Johnson, A. K., Melbourne, the late, 208 

Joiners: foremen, customs, 139; strike, 
sequal to, 835 i 

Joists, rolled, 286, 322, 358 

~ Junior engineers, institution of, 519; in 

Belgium, 249, 296 


KENSINGTON: court corner build- 
ings, 322, 763; gardens, banqueting 
house, 874 

Kettering, river pollution at, 616 

Kings ; College architectural classes, 396, 
516, 542; Heath, builing operations at, 468 

Kirkstall: abbey, 428; laying-out of Vic- 

' toria-park, 721 
Knowles, Geo., Bradford, the late, 150 - 
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LABOURERS?’ dwellings, Manchester, 
851 


Lainston v. M’ Lachlan, appeal, 64 

Lake district, new coach road in, 288, 617, 
727, 910 

Lancashire : Derbyshire and East Coast 
railway, 285, 539; police buildings, 726 

Land: an interest in, 540; vacant, nuis- 
ance of, 873 

Landing stage, Morecambe, fall of, 395, 
428, 440 ( 

Landscape, architectural, 104 

Lands, railway supertiuous, 908 

Lane, E., Wokingham, the late, 664 

Langridge, R. J., the late, 721 

Largest gas-holder in America, 324£ 

Laundries, asylum, 3, 96 

Lavender-hill theatre, 940 

Lavy v. London County Council, 102, 139, 172 

Law: courts, the battle of sites, 542; of 
building and engineering contracts, 800; 
of fixtures, 653; of light, 173; relating 
to building, 760 (do. societies) 261; sani- 
tary, layman’s notes on, 102 

Lawrence, Philip H., the late, 556 

Layman’s notes on sanitary law, 102 

Lead: lettering, 652; poisoning, preven- 
tion of, 909 

Leather paper, Japanese, 334 

Leeds; and Yorkshire archi. society, 722; 
arbitrations, 615, 945; insanitary ,area 
in, 504 

Leek sewage disposal, 874 

Legal, 32, 64, 101, 139, 173, 211, 247, 287, 322, 
309, 394, 431, 466, 503, 540, 579, 615, 652, 
688, 724, 763, 802, 835, 073, 908, 945 

Leggotts, Limited, 43 

Leicester: railway arbitration, 835 ; water- 
works extension, 467 

Lettering, lead, 652 

Leyton, sewage nuisance at, 139 

Liability : no, for sanitary state of fur- 
nished lodgings, 65; of clients, 806, 872 

Libel actions : against surveyor, 725 ; 
plasterers’ trade union, 174 

Libraries, free: Cardiff, 390; Hammer- 
smith, 11; Lower Edmonton, 665; New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 354, 578; Shoreditch, 465, 
556, 779, 805, 840, 851, 908, 921; West 
Ham, 184, 407, 434, 465, 481, 519, 629; 
West Hartlepool, 614 

Lichfield cathedral, 244 

Life tenants’ power. 466 

Lifting trees, 324 

Light: electric (agreement, breach of) 835 
(Ayr) 432 (regulatious) 837 (Safford) 249; 
in town buildings, 142; law of, 173; 
railways, 400 

Lighthouses; Rattray Head, 539; Spurn 
Point, 445 

Lightning conductor, Toxteth infirmary, 246 

Lights, ancient: 444, 472 (Liverpool) 466 
(Plymouth) 763; in the City, 212 

Lime, blue lias, a caution, 285 

Line, building : appeal, 102,: 139, 172; 
L.C.C., architect’s power to fix, 33, 64, 
174, 179 

Linslade, sewerage and water supply, 721 

Lithographic school, Bolt-court, 689 

Liverpool: ancient lights in, 466; and 
Leeds canal, 429; architecture and 
applied arts at, 427, 689, 916; artisans’ 
dwellings in, 298, 468; award as to in- 
sanitary property, 394; building leases, 
617; greater, 501; museum extension, 
356 ; Walker art gallery exhibition, 360 

Llandaff cathedral, 46 

Lock, National design, 921 

Locomotive service of London, 333 

Lodge, New Mar, 578 

Lodgings, fursished, sanitary state of, 65 

Loftus Brock, EB. P., the late, 664 

London: and Middlesex archzeol. society, 
798; and South Wales railway, 910; 
architecture from American view point, 
185; board school buildings, 222; build- 
ing act, 392, 652 (ambiguities in) 330, 911 
(and beerhouses) 802 (conviction quashed ) 
211 (new structure under) 64, 211 (party 
walls and) 212 (year’s working of) 881 ; 
building trades, 44 (apprenticeship in) 
581, 649; county council, 30, 500, 577, 617, 
758, 808, 843 (a year’s work) 109 (bills) 
942; dwellings, water supply to, 689; 
East, water supply, 175, 504,539,541, 580; 
tire station, 480; locomotive service in, 
333; master plumbers’ association, $84; 
new main line to, 8320; main sewers, 916 
(compensation cases) 504; new water 
supply for (from Hawes Water) 617 
(Welsh) 213, 479; public health act, 
ambiguities in, 688 ; school board, build- 
ing operations of, 509; statues, 289; 
survey, 505; tramways, acquisition of, 
909 

Lords, the old house of, 263 

Lower Thames navigation, 837 

Loxton, 8., Cannock, the late, 208 

Lucas, Chas. T., the late, 812, 871 

Ludlow, Birmingham architects at, 140, 224 

Lunatic asylums : Cheddleton, 720; 
Chichester, 618; county, 396, 144, 186, 
220, 255, 296, 331, 427, 552, 590, 690, 734, 
776, 848, 941; Coxlodge, Newcastle, 170 ; 
East Riding, 761; Inverness, 282; St. 
Albans, 684; Upton, Cheshire, 244, 426 

Lych gate, Shanklin, 263 

Lynn municipal buildings, 321, 357 

Lynton and Barnstaple railway, 429 


MACADAM paving, tar, 432 

McClymont, Alex., in re, 945 

Machine, testing, at Bradford, 726 

Machinery, modern wood workiny, 392 

Machynlleth water supply, 465 

Main: roads, Surrey, 803; road, what is a, 
763; sewers, new, metropolitan, 9146 

Malcolm collection of drawings, 66 
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Management: estate, 358, 8394; of dynamos, 
262; of highways, 261 ; 

Manchester: art gallery exhibition, 360; 
building trades exhivition, 922; canal 
contract arbitratiou, 909; sewage dis- 
posal, 580; Sheffield and Lincolnshire 
railway extension to London, 320; society 
of architects, 476, 685 

Man: ages of, Boyd Dawkins on, 110; of 
straw building owner, 909, 945; the 
workman as a, 67 

Mansion house: H.C.. subways, 764, 803, 
909 ; Newcastle-on-Tyne, 512 

Manufacture of bricks, practical treatise 
on, 320 

Mapping and surveying a city, 505 

Margarine works, Southall, 299 

Market: Lisburn, 577; stall competition, 
York, 519 

Marsh, J. B., Dadley, the late, 320 

Masked rottenness, 767 

Masonry, practical, 800 

Master: builders’ associations (Birming- 
ham) 871 (National) 150 (Northampton) 
578; plumbers’ assoen. (London) 884 

Masters, old, on the Continent, 253, 263, 
371, 557, 629, 779, 885 

Materials, misused, 778 

Mayfair Property Co. v. L.C.C., 174 ‘ 

Meaizeval: art, Payre ,collection of, 70, 
114; embroidery, 581 

Meeson y. Shurmur, 287 

Memorials : Bury, Lanes (Booth cross) 
213; Carlisle cathedral (Bp. Goodwin) 
431; Fochabers (Alan Wilson) 616 ; 
Freshwater, I. W. (Tennyson cross) 34; 
Hammersmith (Passmore Edwards toun- 
tain) 34; York minster (Thomson) 213 

Mental states, dreamy, 760 

Mercers’ hall, 665 

Merchants, slate, association, 512 

Merchant ‘Taylors’ hall, 587, 686, 739, 813 

Messenger’s works, Loughborough, 432 

Meter : electric, testing of, 175; gas, dis- 
connecting, 101 

Metropolitan asylums board, work of, 910 

Metropolis, new water supply for, 213 

Mining under springs, 174 ; 

Mission churches: East Leytcn, 
Waskerley, 170 

Mistakes and abuses, 877 

Misused materials, 768 

Misuse of detail, 397 

Mitchell, Dr. Chas., Newcastle, the late, 320 

Mixture of Komanu and Gothic, a, 942 

Modet dairies, 324, 009, 739 

Models, 430 

Modern: farm buildings, 812; house 
arrangements, defects uf, 105; wood- 
working machinery, 392 

Moment of inertia, 466 

Monastery, Mount Grace, 396 

Monuments: Berlin (Emperor William) 
288 ; Hampstead cemetery (Kwan 
Christian) 467; Kensal-green cemetery 
(J. Gibson) 779 

Morgan, Isted, and Morgan, in re, 616 

Morden college vy. Lethbridge, 359 

Morecambe landing stage, 395, 428, 440 

Morley waterworks, 359 

Moitar: 322; and ‘‘mortar,’’ 431; bad, 
248 ; cement, tests of, 698 

Motor, new tramway, 804 

Mount Grace monastery, 396 

Multitude of counsellors, 619 

Municipal: . buildings (Aberdeen) 833 
(Coventry) 110, 445, 872, 834 (Lynn) 821, 
887 ; controlof buildings, 771; engmeers’ 
assocn., 513 (at Halifax) 7 

Mural decorations, 810 

Museums: Alexandria, 513; British (fresh 
antiquities) 581 (Malcolm collection) 66; 
Cluny, 71, 518, 547, 585; Exeter, 134; 
Liverpool, 356 ; New York (Metropolitan 
art) 468 (Renwick collection) 140; Phila- 
delphia, 943; Solothurn, 368 

Mycene, excavations at, 213 


NATIONAL : associations (master 
builders) 150 (slate mercbants) 512 ; 
competition drawings, 108; Gallery (new 
pictures) 35, 140, 328, 395; Portrait 
gallery, 324; Scottish du., 219; Union of 
ritisn architects, 722, 762, 834, 873, 944 

Navigation, Lower Thames, 837 ~ 


464; 


Neglect : of structural details, 655; to give }. 


notice, 102, 212 

Negotiants, building, professional charges 
and, 325 

New: Brighton, development of, 947; 
building, what is a, 431; buildings, statu- 
tory, 326; cathedral, the style for a, 103; 
competitions committee, 175, 177; English 
art club, 696; gallery exhibition, 546; 
main line to Lundon, 320 ; pictures at 
National Gallery, 35, 140, 328, 395; por- 
trait of Shakespeare, 909; sewers, 101; 
South Wales, public works in, 262 ; struc- 
ture under London building act, 64, 211; 
ventilator, 76; York (art museum) 468 
(iron skeletons in) 727 (jerry buildings) 
35, 360, 396 (proposed fire-prooting tests) 
356 (St. John’s cathedral) 257 

Newark waterworks, 504 

Neweastle-on-Tyne : Mansion house, 512; 
Y.M.C.A., 299 

Newport, Mon., water supply, 764 

Nichols, D. Cubitt, the late, 592 

Nicholson, T., Hereford, the late, 429 

Nickel steel for building, 288 

No: compensation for setting back, 174; 
liability for samtary state of furnisaed 
lodgings, 65 

Non-conductor, slag wool as a, 581 

Normandy, cycling tour through, 697 

Northallerton sewerage, 651 
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Northamptonshire churches, 63, 173 

North: British railway extensions, 445 ; of 
England (architectural profession in) 101, 
138, 172 (how they do it in) 686; sea 
canal, 288 , 

Northera architectural association, 77, 116,. 
444, 593, 833 

Norwood institute, 175 us 

Notes: from Edinburgh, 39, 553; from 
Paris, 99, 292, 441, 659, 799; in the 
Canary Isles, 221, 256 ; layman’s, on 
sanitary law, 102; on approximate esti- 
mates, 773, 811, 847, 905, 919; on build-. 
ing prices, 6; on shippo, 262; parlia— 
mentary, 287 “ 

Notice, neglect to give, 102, 212 

Nottingnam, railway claim at, 724 

Nuisance; on yacant land, 873; sewage, at 
Leyton, 139 : 

Nyphos closet, 943 


OAK, fumigated, 944 : 

Obituary: Ancelet, G. A., 208, 224; Ash- 
mead, G. C., Bristol, 518; Barker, R.,. 
556; Brock, E. P. Loftus, 664; Browne, 
Chas., 664; Bucknall, B., 88t; Chapman,. 
J. H., Boston, 721; Clarke, T. Chatfeild,. 
10, 324; Clutton, Henry, Reigate, 282;. 
Cobham, G. R., Gravesend, 224; Colson, 
J., Winchester, 320; Cundy, T.,721, $12 ;. 
Denny, Peter, 320; Drinkwater, H. G. 
W., Oxford, 592; Harrison, H. G., New 
York, 429; Hemming, Saml., 114; Hunt, 
R. Morris, New York, 224; Jobbins, 
W. H., 628; Johnson, A. E., Melbourne, 
208; Knowles, Geo., 150; Lane, E., 
Wokingham, 664; Langridge, R. J.,721; 
Lawrence, P. H., 556; Loxton, S., Can— 
nock, 208; Lucas, Chas. T., 812, 8713. 
Marsh, J. B., Dudley, 320; Mitchell, Dr. 
Chas., Neweastle, 320; Nichols, D- 
Cubitt, 592; Nicholson, T., Hereford, 
429; Paul, W. L., 224; Renwick, Jas... 
New York, 43, 140; Smith, Henry, 502,. 
540; Storey, W. W., 518; Sutton, J., 
Southport, 592 ; Swansborough, E., 208 3. 
Trew, J. W., Bristol, 592; Trounson, J. 
W., Penzance, 721; Tyrwhitt, R. St. 
Jobn, 871; Vaux, Calvert, 871; Wallis, 
S. A., 943; Watberston, W., Edinburgh., 
800; Young, J., Perth, 812 

Observatory, Calton hill, Edinburgh, 832 

Offices ; Admiralty (new) 390 (old, screen) 
432; county council (Stafford) 758; police 
(Aberdeen) 538; post (Glasgow) 798 

Oil: colour painters’ institute, 620; gold, 
687 

Oils for water-proofing brick, 432 

Old: house of lords, 263; houses in Wych- 
street, 324; masters on the Continent, 
253, 268, 871, 557, 629, 779, 885 : 

Open-timbered roofs, plea for decorating, 
362 

Opera house, Haymarket, 875. 

Operations, building, Lonaon school board, 
509 : 2 a 

Opportunities of the young architect, 545 ~ 

Ordnance survey, Irish, 287 ; ae 

Organs: and carpets, 506; Bath abbey, 
31, 577; Westminster abbey, 469 

Ornament, Celtic, 947 

Our homes, 98, 105, 812 

Ourselves, getting away from, 361 . 

Owner, building, man-of-straw, 909, 945. 

Onge of insanitary property, hardships 
of, 396 


PAINTERS: house, in conference, 
548; in oil colours, institute, 620 

Paint : as protective of buildings, 727 ; tar, 
432 ; Lae 

Palace, Wolvesey, 581 Ssh 

Palestine exploration fund, 140 

Papering front hall, 173 

Paper, Japanese leather, 334 

Parchment, colour on, 801 

Paris: completion of Boulevard Hauss- 
mann, 176; engineers and architects” 
sanitary congress, 113; health exhibi- 
tion, 112, 147, 182; notes from, 99, 292,. 
441, 650, 799 Age 

Parish: councils, disqualifications from, 
579; how to write the history of a, $12 

Parks, ratiag of, 503 

Parliamentary notes, 287 

Parliament : houses of, ventilation of, 395 ; 
street improvement, 765, 803 . a wed 

Particulars, competition, half-crowns for, 
465, 502, 539 ; 

Party walls: above roofs, 2165. building 
act and, 212; or external walls, 725; 
timber in, 102 5 Seal 

Passmore Edwards and West Ham, 549 ~ 

Patentcases: school-desk, 189; separator, 65, 

Patients’ workrooms, asylum, 220, 255 

Paul, Wm. L., the late, 224 . — 

Pavements, wood: 102; hygienic aspects 
of, 324; new ailment from, 140. s 

Pavilions: Histeddftod, 210; Ryde pier, 45 

Paving: apportionments, 874; Australian 
woods for, 102; experiments, Glasgow, 
804; slabs, artiticial, 875; tar macagam, 
432 

Payment, promised, for extras, 878 ; 

Payre collection of medieval art, 70, 114 _ 

Penalties, contracts and, 287 ars 

Penryhn slate steamer, 360 _ ny 

Penrose, F. C.: on competitions, 657, 686 ; 
some points from, 691 

Percolation gauges, relative value of, 541 

Perils of civilisation, some, 655 : 

Perspectives or elevations at the R.A., 453, 
539 . 

Petersham meadows, 288, 765 _ 

Philadelphia : city hall, 947 ; ship canal, 176- 


| Photographic: exhibition, Pall Mall, 473; 


survey, English, 874 


761 


Northampton: master builders’ associa- | Photography, its materials and appliances, 


tion, 578; polytechnic, Clerkenwell, 354 
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ers: Morecambe (fall of) 395, 428, 440 ; 

Ryde, 45; Southport, 65 

Pipes, underground, corrosion of, 146 

Plane geometrical drawings, 700 

Pians: abandoned, architect’s claim for, 
432; crooked y. shapely, 472 

Plasterers’ union libel action, 174 

Plate, discovery of at Keading, 837 

Plea for decorating open-timber roofs, 362 

Plumbers: examination, 690; master, 
London association, 884 ; registration, 803 

Plymouth: architects, 334; light and air 
case, 763 

Points, some, from F’, C. Penrose, 691 

Poisoning, lead, prevention of, 909 

Police : buildings, Lancashire, 726 ; offices, 
Aberdeen, 538; station (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne) 832 

Polling booths, improvement in, 360 

Polytechnics : Clerkenwell (Northamptoo) 

354; Norwood, 175; Woolwich, 176 


Pompeii: engineering tools from, 554; 
Talfourd Ely on, 694 

Poor, housing the Glasgow, 850 

Portrait: gallery, national, 324; of 


Shakespeare, new, 909 

Post office, Glasgow, 798 

Poster, an architect’s, 733 

Potable, water, to make, 947 

Pottery, Hamworthy, 617 

Powers of : tenants for life, 466; vestries 
over sewers, 64 

Power: ruuvning to waste, 471; to fix 
building line, L.C.C. architect’s, 33, 4, 
174, 179 

Practical: masonry, 800; riveting, 260; 

_ trigonometiy, 760 
ium, a princely, 651 

Preservation of timber, 405 

‘Preston and the Ribble works, 576 

Prevention of lead poi: oning, 909 

Price: and Walker v. Webb, 248; book, 
contractors’, 262, 503 

Prices: brickwork, 801; building, notes 
on, 6 

Princely premium, 651 

Private bills for next session, 803 

Professional charges and building nego- 
tiants, 325 

Profession, architectural, in North of 
England, 101, 138, 172, 686 

Promises, committee’s, 211, 724, 878 

Promising industr., a, 43 

Proposed : association, waterworks 
engineers, 762 ; fire-prooting tests in New 
York, 356; National Union of British 
architects, 722, 762, 834, 873, 944; new 
street, Holborn to Strand, 478, 507, 542; 
rede water supplies for London, 213, 479, 

Protection of: ironwork (by paint) 727 
(from fire) 295; theatres from fire, 438 

Provincial architects, 767 


- Public: health act, London, ambiguities 


Ds bane eal 


ie 


ae 


in, 688 ; libraries (Carditt) 490 (Hammer- 
smith) 11 (Lower Edmonton) 665 (New- 
castle-on-‘l'yne) 354 (Shoreditch) 465, 
556, 779, 805, 840, 851, 908, 921 (West 
Ham) 134, 407, 434, 465, 481, 519, 629 
(West Hartlepool) 614; works in New 
South Wales, 262 

Pulpit, St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 321 

Purification, sewage, experiments in, 946 

Putting science for art, 397 


QUANTITIES, inadequate, 811 
Quarries, stone, beuediction of, 543 
Quashed, building act conviction, 211 
Quatuor Coronati at Winchester, 35 
Quest, the, 943 

Quicksands, foundations in, 9 


RACE, new, in Egypt, 140 

Railings, fences, aud gates, 141 

Railway: improvements in Birmingham, 
539; station (Knott Mill) 798; super- 

. fluous lands, 908 

Railways : Budleigh Salterton, 648; Central 
London, 468, 684, 764, 769, 403, 909; City 
and Waterloo, 214, 245; Daventry and 
Marton, 245; Edinburgh and Corstor- 
phine (doubling) 45; Galway and Clifden, 
445; Insch and y, 245; Lancashire, 
Derbyshire, and East Coast, 285, 539; 
London and South Wales, 910; Lost- 
withiel and Milltown (doubling) 45 ; 
Lynton and Barnstaple, 429; new main 
line (M.S. and L.) to London, 320 (com- 
pensation cases) 504; North British (ex- 


' tensions) 445; of India, 288; St. Helen’s 


and Lowton, 31; Snowdon, 393; Wear- 
dale (extension) 612 ; Wirral and Wrex- 
ham, 445 - 
Rating of parks, 503 
Beutine ie in a tire, gece 
iscovery of old plate, 837 
Reasonable a andcare,z 
cent * cen area’’ designs, 251 
Record office, new, 140 . 
Redhill arbitration, 724, 835 
Refined and coarse architecture, 730 
Registered: designs, $35 ; grates and tile 
stoves, 501 
Registration : plumbers’, 803 ; surveyors’, 
in Victoria, 360. 
Beguladon building, in Stockhol 54; 
@ coteio WeRtiten a in Stockholm, 654 ; 
ative value of percolation gauges, 541 
Reliquary, the, 1v, 760 ig 
Removable weirs for reventing floods, 400 
uneration, s¢ board architects’, 473 
Renaissance: Australian, 400; Belgian, 
807 ; English, 879, 915 ; French, 554, 622, 
733, 770; German, 843 ; Italian, 184, 258, 
294, 363, 403, 439, 475, 510 
Henvick, fas,, New York ti 
wi as., New York, the la 
Repair, covenants to, 189° 
Repairing, drain, 580, 615 


' Repairs, disputed street, 287 


Repaving, continuous, in the City, 66 

Reports: science and art department, 323 ; 
society of architects, 695; [hames floods, 
S74 

Restaurant, Frascati, 727 

Restraints on alterations to flats, 908, 945 

Restrictions, rigid, 912 

Retirement of Thos. Blashill, 843 

Reviews: A.A. Brown Book, 428 ; 
Almanacks and Diaries, 850; Ancient 
Lights, 444; Antiquary, the, 10, 760 ; 
Archzeologia Oxoniensis, 760; Architec- 
tural Account of Churches of Shropshire, 
943; Batsford’s new publications, 505; 
Buitpine News Designing Club, 42, 551, 
809; Bungalows and Country Residences, 
66 ; Ceramics, National Art Library, 760; 
Circular Sewer Discharges, 700; Con- 
tractors’ Price-book, 262, 502; Diph- 
theria and its Associates, 261; Dreamy 
Mental States, Cavendish Lecture on, 760 ; 
Essex Review, 812; Gas Fittings, 
Handbook to, 444; G.E.R. Tourist 
Guide, 10; Glossary of Technical 
Terms, 261; How to Write the History 
of a Parish, 812; Indian Engineering, 
760; Kalendar, R.I.B.A., 653; Law of 
Building and Engineering Contracts, 
800, Law Relating to Building, 760; 
Law Relating to Building Societies, 261; 
Life and Labours of the People in 
London, 44; London Building Act (Glen 
-and Bethune) 392; Management of 
Dynamos, 262; Management of High- 
ways, 261 ; Modern Farm Buildings, 812; 
Modern Wood-Working Machinery, 392; 
Notes on Shippo, 262; Our Homes, 812; 
Photography, its Materials and Appli- 
ances, 761 ; Plane Geometrical Drawings, 
700; Portraits from the Plymouth 
Comet, 760; Practical Masonry, 800; 
Practical Treatise on Bricks and Tiles, 
320; Practical Trigonometry, 760; Pro- 
ceedings of Engineers’ Club of Puaila- 
-delphia, 262, 943; Quest, the, 943; 
Reliquary, the, 10, 760; Rustic Adorn- 
ments for Homes of Taste, 850; Saker’s 
Perfected System of Builders’ Bookkeep- 
ing, 850; Sheraton’s Cabinet Maker and 
Drawing Book, 6; Some Ancient English 
Homes, 4; Statically Indeterminate 
Structures, 760 ; Steel Sections, 501 ; 
Stonehenge and its Earthworks, 140, 473; 
Stott’s Handbook of Gas Fitting, 663; 
Tallerman-Sheffield Localised Air Bath, 
760; Three Months in Forests of France, 
700; Transactions of American Society 
of Civil Engineers, 261 , 

Rhyl water supply, 580, 616 

R.1.B.A., craftsman, 172 

Richardson, H., in re, 724 

Richmond : hill, view from, 288, 765 ; Prof. 
W. B., B.A., 175 ? 

Right: of support, 63; to mine under 
springs, 174 

Rigid restrictions, 912 

Rival schools, 584 

Road, main, what is a? 763 

Roads: main, in Surrey, 803; gravel on, 


687 

Rolled joist, 286, 322, 358 

Roman: and Gothic,a mixture of, 912; 
remains, Silchester, 505; wall (at Aesila) 
288 (in Cumberland) 360 3 

Romanesque, American, in Australia, 67 

Roof: cool, 430; station, a wide-span, 555 ; 
truss, stresses in, 700, 873 

Roofs: open-timber, plea for decorating, 
362; party walls above, 216 

Rooms: assembly, and concert halls, 511, 
624, 659, 692, 736, 774, 906 ; ventulation of, 
286 

Rottenness, masked, 767 

Royal: Academy (designs) 846 (elevations 
or perspectives at) 433, 539; exchanges 
(B.C., decorations) 836 (Manchester) 282; 
institute British architects, 175, 653, 657, 
733, 878 (competitions committee) 175, 177 
(craftsman class) 172 (schedule of condi- 
tions) 175, 178; institution, 875 

Rubbings, brass, 764 


SAFE, Ratner, in a fire, 543 

Safety of theatre audiences, 838 

Saint: Aidan (Bamber Bridge) 758; David 
(Llanthony) 613; Faith (Liacoln) 613; 
Francis de Sales (Tottenham, R.C.) 556; 
George (Gateshead) 151, 904; James 
(Handsworth) 134; John (Boscombe) 
684, 720 (Kennerleigh) 30 (Newfound- 
land, cathedral) 244; John the Divine 
(New York, cathedral) 257; Louis, sky 
scrapers at, 324; Margaret (Westminster, 
pulpit) 321; Mark (Jarrow) 464; Martin 
(Exminster) 720; Mary (Edinburgh, 
B.C. cathedral) 832 (Port Elizabeth) 318; 
Mary-le-Bow (Cheapside) 318 ; Matthew 
(Douglas, IM.’ 318 (Landscove) 940 
(Northampton, *78; Michael (Beguildy) 
851 (Middiewich) 354 (Stoke Prior) 318; 
Patrick (Birmingham: 720; Paul’s 
cathedral (Freemasons and) 360; Peter 
(Landrake) 134 (London Docks) 30, 885 
ws Alban’s) 5388; Philip (Salford) 500 

Sales, compulsory, 322 

Salford: borough engineer’s department, 
654; electric ight works, 249 

Salisbury cathedral; 151; spire, 113, 141 

Sanitary: adjuncts to asylums, 144, 186; 
appliances (Crapper’s) 102 (Morrison and 
Ingram’s) 283 ; congress, Paris, 112, 147, 
182; inspectors’ association, 576, 685; 
law, layman’s notes on, 102 ; specialities, 
800; state of furnished (house) 33 
(lodgings) 65 . 

Sanitation, house, 297 

Savoy sky-sign, 33, 212 


ee 
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Schedule, R.I.B.A., reconsidered, 175, 178 

School: board (arehitects and their re- 
muneration) 473 (architecture) $12, 911 
(building operations, London) 509; 
British, at Athens, 66; chapel (Bebing- 
ton, Wesln.) 45; desk pateat, infringe- 
mens of, 189; of art woodcarying, 505 

Schools: urt for, 775; Ashtoo-on-Mersey, 
084; Ashton-on-Kibble, 613; Bangor 
(Carnarvonshire, girls) 721; Berkhamp- 
sted (chapel) 170; Birmingham (art) 
176; + Bolt-court (lithographic) 0689 ; 
Bootle (industrial) 832; Brackley 
(Magdalen coll.) 870; Bromsgrove (art) 


500; Carpenters’ Co., 543, (26, 738 ; 
Darlington (Church) 77; Derby (St. 
Thomas) 519; Derry (Presbtn.) 739; 


Edinburgh (applied art) 846; Gla gow 

(art) 176; Grimsby (higher grade) 648: 

Guernsey, 284; Hackney (parochial) 134; 

Horsham (Christ) 884; Hull (Wesln.) 

151; Leeds (Wesln.) 832; Pembroke 

Dock (intermediate) 687; Pontefract 

(National) 208; Pyrton, 283; rival, 584; 

Rydal, North Wales, 335; Scarborough 

(Wesin.) 390; Stepney (Foundation) 245 ; 

'Yonbridge (chapel) 77; Totterdown, 

Bristol (Free Metn.) 282; Waketield 

grammar) 614; Welshpool (inter- 

mediate) 465, 502, 539, S84. (See also 
under Board, Grammar, and ‘echnical 
Schools.) 

Scenic art, S44 

Science: and art department report, 323; 
in place of art, 397 

Scientia water closet, 649, 687, 762 

Scottish: building trades tederation, 249, 
396; national gallery, 249 

Sereens: church, 358; old Admiralty, 432 

Separate and single contracts, 435 

Separator pateat case, 65 

Sequel to a juiners’ strike, 835 : 

Sewage: diszosal in France, 298; farm 
flouding, damages for, 139; nuisance at 
Leyton, 189; purification, experiments 
ip, 946 

Sewer : discharges, circular, 700; or drain, 
724; ventilation, 150; vestry and, 724 

Sewers : new, 101; powers of vestries over, 
64 

Shakespeare, new portrait of, 909 

phapely y. crooged plans, 472 

Shetfieid : central streets, 538, 945; society 
of architects and surveyors, 172, 516, 722, 
793, 871; town hall, 77, 432, 617, 758 

Shippo, notes on, 262 

shop: front cumpetition, Warrington, 
350; wooden, on wheels, 359 

Shoreditch baths aad free library competi- 
tion, 465, 556, 779, 805, 840, 851, 908, 921 

Shrewsbury water supply, 213, 359 

Sides, the two, of arcniteciure, 806 

Siulcnester, Roman remaias at, 505 

Single and separate contracts, 435 

Sinking caissons by water jets, 249 

Size of grains of sand ia cement, 917 

Sketcher, field for the, 1 

Skill and care, reasonable, 2 

Skittle alley, 801, 835 

Sky : scrapers at St. Louis, 324; sign, what 
is a? 33, 212 

Slabs, artificial paving, 875 

Slag wool as a non-conductor, 581 

Slate: merchants, national association, 
512; steamer Henrhyn, 360 

Smith: Henry, F.8.1., the late, 502, 540; 
vy. Meeks, 946 

Smoke abolition, 804 

Societies: antiquarian (Cambridge) 249 ; 
antiquaries (Scotland) $33 ; archzeological 
(London and Middlesex) 798 (Somerset) 
115; architects, 35, 357, 400, 570, 621, 695, 
731, 881 (at Waltham Abbey) 74 (Bristol 
do.) 9u4 (Manchester do.) 476, 685; archi- 
tects and surveyors (Shettieid) 172, 516, 
722, 798, 871; urcnitectural (Leeds and 
Yorkshire) 722 (York) 648, 904 ; arts, 765 ; 
British artists, royal, 621; building, law 
relating to, 261; eugimeers, 871 (at Lover) 


31 

Soldiers’ barracks, 625 

Some: ancient English homes, 4; condi- 
tions of contracts, 922; perils of civilisa- 
lon, 655; points from F, C. Penrose, 691 

Southend water regulations, 946 

South London art gallery, 235 

Southport: foremen jomers’ customs in, 
139; pier action, 63 

Spanning spaces, 216 

Specialities, sanitary, 800 

Specitications, vague, 507 

bp=culative, but uot nigh-class, 139 

Spelling of technical teems, 724, $v1, S34 

Spire, Salisbury, 113, 141 

Spruce timber rorests, 664 

Susned glass, 34, 287, 395, 468, 589, 726 

Statically mactermumate structuces, 760 

Station roof, a wide span, 538 

Stations : fire brigade ( Belfast) 369 (Birken- 
head) 904 (London) 480; police (New- 
eastle-on-Tyne) 862; 1uliway (i<nott 
Mill) 798 

Statues: Bristol (Colston) 541; Irvine 
(Burns) 726; London, 209; Paudington 
(Siddons) 833 

Statutory ‘‘new’’ buildings, 326 

Steel : bridges, designing of, 185, 254, 355, 
443, 662; nardeniug of, 804; nickel, for 
buiidings, 283; sections, 501 

Stockholin buulding regulations, 654 

Stone: jerry worked, yu8 ; quarries, bene- 
diction of, 543 

Stonehenge and its earthworks, 140, 478 

Stonework, artificial, at Boston, Mass., 66 

Story, W. W., the late, 518 

Strand to Holborn, proposed street, 478, 
507, 542 

Strattord-on-Ayon, artesian well, S02 
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Street: gullies, siphoned branches, 920; 
improvement, 584; or courtyard ! 247; 
repairs, disputed, 287; tramways, elee- 

la tric, 727; we are to wait for (Holborn to 

t} Strand) 478, 507, 542 

Stresses: graphical determination of, 700; 
jn roof trusses, 873 

Strike, joiners, sequel to a, 835 

Striking centres of arches, 38 

Structural details, neglect of, 655 

Structure, new, under London Building 
Act, 64, 211 

Structures, statically indeterminate, 760 

Style for a new cathedral, 103 

Sub-contractor charged with conspiracy, 580 

Sub-contracts, 466 

Subterranean water, 359 

Subways, Mansion House, 764, 803, 909 

Suffolk, possibilities of coal in, 399, 46S 

Sunday houses, co-operative, 36u 

Superfiuous lands, railway, 908 

Superintending architects’ power to fix 
building linc, 33, 64, 174, 179 , 

Supernatural in art, use of, 803 

Support, right of, 63 

Survey: London, 505; Ordnance, Irish, 
287; photographic, of Eagland, 874 

Surveying and mapping a city, 505 

Surveyor: damages against, 422; district, 
successful appeal against, 614; libel action 
against, 725 

Surveyors: assistant, War Office, 286, 321, 
358, 393 ; institution, 695, 769, 848 ; regis- 
tration in Victoria, 360 ; work, 361 

Sutton, John, Southport, the late, 592 

Swansborough, John, the late, 208 


TAR: Macadam paving, 432; paint, 432 

‘Varred footways, construction of, 698 

Technical : institutes (N. Kensington, 
Campden) 77 (Richmond, Surrey) 154, 
151 (West Ham) 134, 407, 434, 465, 481, 


519, 629; schools (Birmingham) 870 
(Hyde) 872; school, trades (Gt. Titch- 
tield-street) 543, 726, 738, 836, 909 ; terms 


(glossary of) 261 (spelling of) 723, 801, 834. 
Tenant co-operaturs at East Ham, 690 
Tenants; fixtures, 32; for life, powers of, 

466 
Terms, technical: glossary of, 261; spel- 

ling of, 723, 801, $34 
Testing : electric meter, 175; 

Bradford technica! coliege, 726 
Tests: arch 804; cemeat mortar, 698 ; pro— 


machine, 


posed fireproofing, New York, 3563 
timber, 506 
Thames: floods, report on, 874; Lower, 


navigation, 837 

Theatre audiences, safety of, 438 

Theatres: Glasgow, 391; Lavender-hill, 
940; Opera Comique, 758 ; noyalty, 318 ; 
protection of from fire, 438 

Thickness : of arches, 286; of walls, 688 

Three: months in forests of France, 700; 
towns architects, 334 

Tile : roofing, trade in America, 288 ; 
stoves, 501 

Tiles, glazed and decorated, 334 

Timber: forests, spruce, 664; in party 
walls, 102 ; preservation of, 405 ; tests, 506 

Timbers, Australasian, 42 

Tools, engineering, from Pompeii, 554 

Toronto city buildings, litigation, 35 

Touraine, sketches in the, 11 

Tour, cycling, througa Normandy, 697 

Tower : bridge and City traffic, 468 ; 
Wembley, 390 

Town : buildings, light in, 142; dwellings, 
deterioration of, 251 

Town halls: Morley, 577; Rotherhithe, 
407 ; Sheffield, 77, 432, 617,758; Thurles, 481 

Toxteth: intirmary lighting conductor, 
246; park, year’s progress at, 176 

Trades: London building, 44; technical 
school (Gt. Titchtield-st.) 543, 726, 738, 
836, 909 

Tramway : cable, Streatham, 875; electric, 
727; motor, new, 804; reconstruction, 
bristol, 176 ; traction, overhead, in 
Birmingham, 947 

Tramways, London, acquisition of, 903 

Transport of built-up bridge girders, 188 

Trees: ages of, 947; lifting, 524 

Trevail, Silvanus, as Mayor of Truro, 543 

Trew, J. W., Bristol, the late, 592 

Tricky drawings, 398 

Trigonometry, practical, 760 

Trinity almshouses, Mile End-road, 689, 776,, 


Trounson, J. W., Penzance, the late, 721 

Truss, roof, stresses in, 700, 873 

Tunnels : Blackwall, 502; Delabole quarry. 
690; Glasgow harbour, 31; long, 531 

Turners’ Uo. competition, 102, 590 

'Two sides of architecture, 806 


UNDERGROUND : pipes, corrosion 
of, 146; workshops, 150 

Unhealthy area in Birmingham, 176 

Union, National, of Britisn architects, 722, 
762, $34, 873, 944 


University colleges: Aberdeen, 5863. 
Aberystwith, 263; Bangor, 538 ; London, 
245, 542 


Urinals, underground. Shoreditch. 613 

Use: of nickel steel, 283; of supernatural. 
in art, 803 

VACANT land, nuisance on, 873 

Vague specitications, 507 

Varnished wood ceiling, 394, 430 

Vaux, Cornelius, the late, 871 

Ventilation: and warming, 816; hygienic, 
501; of houses of Parliament, 395; of 
rooms, 286; sewer, 150 

Ventilator, Hill’s new, 76 

Vestries and sewers, 64, 724 

Vice-Chairman to sanitary inspector, frora, 
432 
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. Victoria, surveyors’ registration in, 360 - 


_Arches : palace, 


~ Assurance offices : 


‘View from Richmond hill, 288, 765 
Village by-laws, 839 
‘Vintners’ Co. hall, 335 


~Vulliamy, Henry, in ve, 248 


PATTING for the new street, 478, 507, 

Wall: external or party, 725; Roman (in 
Aesica) 288 

Wallis, G. A., Eastbourne, the late, 943 

Walls: ivy on, 763; party (above roofs) 
216 (building act and) 212 (timber in) 
102; thickness of, 688; York city, 66 

‘Waltham Abbey, society of architects at, 74 

‘Ward floor, width of, 173 

Wardle, arbitration at, 724 

‘Wards, students’ training, at asylums, 293 

Warehouse floors, 322 

Warehouses: Belfast, 
(railway) 282 

Warming and yentilation, S16 


46; Liverpool 


“War Office, assistant surveyors, 286, 321, 


858, 393 
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** The Lithographic Illustrations will be found immediately following the Pages 


ABBEYS: Little Missenden, 
Tewkesbury, sketches in, 226 

Aberystwith, University college, hall of 
residence, 264 


814; 


_ Addle-street, E.C., Brewers’ hall, 330, 331 


Altars: Dol cathedral, 771; trom Sta 
‘Chiara, Florence (South Kensington 

museum) 476 

Amboise, St. Hubert’s chapel, 12 

Ambulatories : Gloucester cathedral, 226 ; 
Tewkesbury abbey, 226 

American: barracks (Prestido, Cal) 333; 
double cottage, 264; furniture, 683 

Angels, rebel, Bosche’s fall of, 558 


*Antefix, Etruscan, S$. Kensington museum, 


wig? 
Antwerp: cathedral, 
Charles’ church, 808 


reredos, 809; St. 


' Apartment house, Chicago, heating of, 137 
Application of Classic details, 8, 9, 40, 41, 


72, 73, 185, 146, 147, 184, 185, 258, 259, 260, 
994, 295, 363, 364, 365, 404, 405, 439, 440, 


441, 474, 475, 476, 477, 510, 511, 554, 555,” 


622, 623, 734, 770, 771, S07, 8)8, 809, 842, 
843, 844, 879, 880, 881, 915, 916, 917 


_ Arbroath parish church, 594 
Arcades, Classic, 294, 295, 364, 865, 404, 405, 


455 

Spalatro, 147-; striking 
centres of, 88; theatre of Marcellus, 
Rome, 146; Titus, Rome, Composite 
-eapital-at, 40 

Architect’s poster, 733 

Architectural association’s excursion to 
Gloucestershire, 180, 181, 190, 218, 219, 
226, 264 

Arlington’s tomb, Rolls Chapel, 881 

Arm-chairs, French, 114, 281 


Artisan’s living-room, 107 


‘Assembly rooms and concert halls, 624, 
625, 693, 736, 737, 788, 775, 906, 907 
Association, architectural, Gloucestershire 
excursion, 180, 181, 190, 218, 219, 226, 264 
Sydney (Equitable, 
U.S,A.) 78 (Mutual, New-York) 408 


.  Asylums, lunatic: county,-8, 144, 145, 297, 


- 52, 553, 591, 735, 777,848, 849, 941; Callan- 
.. park, Sydney, 777; Colney Hatch, -849; 
Hanwell, 848; Rossiville, N.S.W., 849; 
. St. Lawrence, Ogdensburg, 735 
Attendants, asylum, accommodation for, 
552, 553 


‘Audenarde, council chamber door, hotel- 
. de-ville, S07 ’ 


BACON factory, Bristol, 666 


_ Bakewell, churchyard cross, 845 


Baldaquin and mantle of St. Esprit, Cluny 
museum, 78: - : 
Bank, Halifax (Union) 116 


- Banqueting hall, Whitehall, 916. 


Barbara yan Vlaenderbergh, by Memlince, 
630 

Barcelona cathedral, portal and. towers, 336 

Barracks, soldiers’: American, Prestidio, 

~ Cal., 833; designs for, 626, 627 

Barton, Preston, St. Lawrence ch., 558 

Baths, factory, Rushden, 537 

Baths, public: Brentford, 482 ; Deptford, 
558; Kennington-road, Lambeth, 886; 
Marylebone; 702; Shoreditch (selected, 
H. T. Hare) 852 (second, A. H. Tiltman) 
886 (third, Groll and Toda) 922 (F. J. 
Smith) 922 (Spalding and Cross) 922 

Baudets, porte de, Bruges, 372 

Bedtord, country house near, 300 

Bed-sitting room (by R. Barry Parker) 106 

Beguildy, St. Michael’s church, 852 

Belfast: All’ Saints’ church,’ 666; fire 
brigade station, 372; warehouse, Library- 
street, 46 


_ Belgian Renaissance, 807, 808, 809 


Berberini palace, Rome: doorway, 440; 
staircase, 475 

Bevilacqua palace, Verona, 295 

Bishopsgate house, E.C., 264 

Bishops’ tombs: Rochester cathedral 
(Bradfield’s) 852; Salisbury cathedral 
(Bridport’s) 152 

Blackpool, hydro and hotel (Woodhouse 
and Willoughby’s design) 408 

Blois : chateau, 12 ; St. Nicholas’ church, 12 

Board schools : Neweastle-on-Tyne, Todd’s 

‘Nook, 702; Tunstall, High-street, 558 


Warrauty, house: 173; implied, 688 

Warwickshire railway arbitration, 724, 874 

Waste: in American forests, 288; power, 
471 % 

Water: closets (Nyphos) 943 (Scientia) 
649, 687, 762; colours, 63, 138, 173; flush 
of, in cisterns, 542, 689; jets for sinking 
caissons, 249; potable, new mode of 
making, 947; subterranean, 359; works 
engineer,s proposed, association, 762 

Waterproofing brick with oils, 432 

Watherston, W., Edinburgh, the late, 800 

Wednesbury sewerage works, 323 

Weirs, removable, 400 

Wellingtonia wood, 581 

Welshpool intermediate schools, 465, 502, 
539, SSL 

Welsh water supply for London, proposed, 
479 

West: Ham (Passmore Edwards and) 549 
(technical institute) 134, 407, 434, 465, 
481, 519, 629; Indies, how they do it in 
the, 430 

Westminster: abbey organ, 469; bridge 
from York buildings, 612; hall, tablets 
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in, 946; improvements, 765, 803; R.C. 
cathedral, 30, 45, 395 x 

What: are bona fide contractors? 466; is 
amain road? 763; is a new buildiag? 
431 ; is an interest in land? 540; is a sky- 
sign ?-33; 212 : 

Wheels: great (Blackpool) 653 (Harl’s 
Court) 66; wooden shop oa, 359 

Why the Morecambe laading stage fell, 
395, 428, 440 

Wide-span station roof, 535 

Width of ward floor, 178 y 

Winchester, the Quatuor Coronati at, 35 

Wind, force of the, 664 

Wintoa, Hants, water supply, 395 

Wolverhampton, water carriage system for, 
467 

Wolvesey palace, excavations at, 581 

Wood: Australian, for paving, 102; cary- 
ing, school of, 505; ceiling, varnished, 
394, 430; pavement, 102 (hygienic aspect 
of) 324 (new ailment from) 140; v. L.C.C., 
247; working machinery, modern, 392 

Wooden shop on wheels, 259 

Woofindin almshonses, 324 


Bosche’s fall of rebel angels, 558 

Boston, Mass., staircase hall in house, 647 

Boullay Mivoye, church at, 702 

Bourse, old, Caen, 734 

Bowdon, Cheshire, house at, 336 

Brackets: gas, Coats ch., Paisley, 446; 
sword, Vintners’ hall, 336 

Bradfield’s tomb, Rochester cathedral, 852 

Bradley court, 5 

Brentford public baths, 482 

Brewers’ hall, E.C., 330, 331 

Bridge girders, transport of, 183 

Bridges, steel, designing of, 136, 254, 355, 
443, 663 

Bridport’s tomb (Bishop) Salisbury cathe- 
dral, 152 

Brigade station, fire, Belfast, 372 

Bristol: bacon factory, 666; E. Gabriel’s 
design for church near, 630 

British ; museum (Classic details from) 72, 
73 (frieze from Erechtheium) 73 (Nereid 
monument, Xanthos) 41; paintings, 702 

Brittany fireplace, 16th century, 408 

Broadstairs, Yarrow convalescent children’s 
home, 171 

Broadway, sketches at, 226 

Bronze, cast, lock, 920 

Bruges, porte de Baudets, 372 

Briinn, casino, plan, 907 

Brussels royal gallery, paintings at, 372, 
558, 630, 780, 886 

Builders’ work, cast iron in, 402, 403, 437, 
517, 661, 662, 699, 759, 778, 914, 915 

Burtpinc News club designs: country 
house, 814 ; riverside bungalows, 46 

Bungalow, riverside, club designs, 46 

Burgundy, Duke of, portrait of, 780 

Burner, gas, self-lighting, 96 

Business premises : Belfast (warehouse) 
46 ; Bishopsgate house, E.C., 264; Bristol 
(bacon factory) 666; Edinburgh, 666; 
Fort William (hotel) 630; Halifax 
(bank) 116 ; Leeds, 920 ; Neweastle-on- 
Tyne (telephone oftices) 408; Rushden 
(warehouse) 537; Southall (margarine 
works) 300, 819 ; Southampton 
(restaurant) 886; Sydney (assurance) 78, 
408; York, 336 

Bussey-Rabutin, chateau, 622, 770 

Buxton, Moorlands, living room, 116 


CABINET, National design for (F. W. 
C. Gregory) 920 

Caen: St. Pierre, 554; ‘hotel d’Hcoville, 
details, 734; old houses, 702 

Caffarelli palace, Rome, 258, 259 

Callan-park asylum, Sydney, 777 

Camberley, house at, 7v2 

Canaletto’s York steps, Westminster, 594 

Cancelleria palace, Rome, arcade, 405 

Canopy, font, St. Peter’s, London Docks, 
886, 903 

Capitals: Composite (Arch of Titus) 40 
(Pantheon, Rome) 40; Corinthian 
(Colosseum, Rome) 40 (Conseryatori, 
Rome) 260 (Ephesus, Diana) 41 (Epi- 
dauros) 40; Tonic (Kphesus, temple of 
Diana) 8 (Halicarnassus, Mausoleum) 9; 
pseudo-Ionic (British museum) 73 ; Re- 
naissance (Caen) 734 (chateaux de Joigny 
and Maisons) 770 

Caricatures, Venetian, in alabaster, 814 

Carnossa palace, Verona, 295 

Casinos: Briinn, 907; Clontarf, 558; Pola, 
906, 907 

Casket: freedom of West Ham, 
marriage, Cluny museum, 594 

Geen, malleable iron, bearing power of, 


5495 


Cast: bronze locks, 922; iron in builders’ 
work, 402, 403, 437, 517, 661, 662, 699, 759, 
778, 914, 915 

ree : Heidelberg, 842, 843, 814 ; Sudeley, 

26 

Cathedrals ; Antwerp  (reredos) 809 ; 
Barcelona (portal and towers) 336; Dol 
(altar) 771; Gloucester, 190, 226; Guin- 
camp (west door) 555; Llandaff, 46, 116, 
152; Milan (interior) 922; Rochester, 
630, 852; Rome (St. Peter, details) 404, 
405; St. Paul’s (north-west tower) 917; 
Salisbury (Bp. Bridport’s tomb) 152 ; 
York, 336 


Cemetery, Kensal Green, John Gibson’s 
tomb, 780 

Century club, New York, dining-room, 499 

Cerences, church at, 702 

Cesena palace, column in, 511 

Chairs: arm, French, 114, 281; master’s, 
Vintners’ hall, 336 

Chalfont St. Peter’s,. epileptics’ home, 190 

Chambers’s temple, Clontarf, 558 

Chapels: Amboise- (St. Hubert) 12; Hull 
(Wesleyan) 152; Leeds (Prim. Meth.) 
513; Paisley (Coats. meml., organ screen 


and wrought ironwork) 446; Rolls 
(Arlington tomb) 881; Tonbridge 


(school) 78; Warwick, at Tewkesbury 
abbey, 226 

Charmyleion Pyli, Kos, door console, 135 

Charterhouse-square, headmaster’s house, 
Merchant Taylors’ school, +86 

Chartres, 8. Aignan and §. Andre, 702 

Chastleton : church, 190; hall, 190, 219 

Chateaux : Blois, 12 ; Bussy-Rabutin, 622, 
770; Fontaine Henri, 623, 711; Fortes, 
77; Grateau, 702; Joigny (capital) 77u; 
Maisons-sur-Seine (details) 770; Mesnil 
Guillaume, 623 

Cheapside, Mercers’ hall staircase, 666 

Chelsea embankment court, 446, 463 

Chelsfield, Goddington, the staircase, 372 

Chests, carved, Cluny museum, 515 

Chicago apartment house, heating of, 137 

Children’s convalescent home, Broadstairs 
(Yarrow) 171 

Chimney, chateau de la Ferté, 771 

Chimneypiece : ‘from Lime-street, 8. K. 
museum, 879; Milanese, panel from, 511 

Chippenham, house at, 666 

Christ at the house of Simon, 372 

Churches: Antwerp (St. Charles) 808; 
Arbroath, N.B. (parish) 594; Bakewell 
(cross) 845; Barton, Preston (St. Law- 
rence) 558; Beguildy (St. Michael) 852; 
Belfast (All $s.) 666; Blois (St. 
Nicholas) 12; Boulay Mivoye, 7u2; 
Bristol, country, near, 630; Caen (St. 
Pierre) 554; Campden (lectern) 226; 
Cerences, 702; Chartres (S. André) 702 
(S. Aignan) 702; Chastleton, 190; Cliffe, 
near Higham, 630; Covent-garden (St. 
Paul) 915 ; Crathie, N.B. (new) 740 ; 
Fairfield, Hebden Bridge (R.C.) 300 ; 
Florence (Sta Chiara, altar from, 8. K. 
M.) 476; Gloucester (St. Michael) 226 ; 
Goyar, Midlothian (parish) 29;  High- 
gate (St. Joseph, R.C., sanctuary decora- 
tion) 836 ; London Docks (St. Peter, font 
canopy) 886, 903; Mortain, 702; Namur 
(St. Loup) 808, 809; Paisley (Coats 
meml., organ screen and wrought iron- 
work) 446; Rome (Sta Maria della Pace) 
295; Shanklin (old, lych gate) 264; 
Stanway, 190; Tewkesbury (abbey) 226; 
Tottenham (St. Francis de Sales, R.C.) 
6556; Tulse Hill (Presbtn.) 482; Tyne- 
mouth (priory) 243 ; Wickhamford 
(details from Sandys’ tomb) 190 

City guilds: Brewers’ hall, 330, 331; 
Grocers’ Co. hall (drawing-room) 152; 
Haberdashers’ hall (sketches at) 336; 
Mercers’ hall (staircase) 666; Merchant 
Taylors’ hall, 594, 630, 740 (fireplace) 814 
(plan) 587 (sereen) 588, 589; Vintners’ 
hall (sketches at) 336 

City, the: Bishopsgate house, 264; Charter- 
house-square  (headmaster’s house, 
Merchaut Taylors’: school) 886; Rolls 
chapel, Arlington tomb, 881. See City 
Guilds, supra. 

Classic details and. their application, 8, 9, 
40, 41, 72, 73, 135, 146, 147, 184, 185, 25S, 
259, 260, 294, 295, 363,: 364, 365, 404, 405, 
439, 440, 441, 474, 475, 476, 477, 510, 511, 
554, 55D, 622, 623, 734, 770, 771, 807, 88, 
809, 842, 843, 844, 879, 880, S81, 915, 916, 917 

Cliffe church, near Higham, 630 

Cloisters : Florence, 8S... Spirito, 
Gloucester cathedral, 226 

Clontarf, Dublin, temple at, 558 

Club, Buitpine News designing : country 
house, 814; xiverside bungalow, 46 

Clubhouses : Hong Kong (golf) $52; New 
York (Century, dining-room) 499 ; 
Washington (Metropolitan, loggia) 831 

Cluny museum : caryed chests, 515; figur- 
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Woolwich polytechnic, 176 wae a 

Work, a year’s: London county council, — 
109 ; metropolitan asylums board, 910 

Workhouses : casual wards (Beverley) 538 — 
(Bridgend) 556 ; infirmaries (Burnley) 793 
(Scarborough) 519 (Tendring) 245 (Tox-_ 
teth) 246 © > ; a 

Workhouses ; Ipswich, 46, 210, 538; New-_ 
port, Mon., 481 Bia. 

Working, a year’s, of new building act, 88 

Workman, the, as a man, 67 ; 

Workmen’s houses, 247 

Workrooms, asylum patients’, 220, 255 

Workshops, underground, 150 

Wych-street, old houses in, 324 

Wy-ling eraser, 804 


YEAR’S : working, London ‘building 
act, $81; work, Londoncounty council, 109 — 

Y.M.C.A., Neweastle-on-Tyne, 299 i 

York: architectural society, 648, 904; city 
walls, 66; improvements, 335; sewer 
ventilation, 580 ae 

Young: architect, opportunities of the, 
545; John, Perth, the late, S12 


TLLUSTRATIONS., 


indicated. 


ing mould, trivet and gridiron, 578; 
mantle and baldaquin of St. Espirit, 783 
comb and mirror box, 594; crowns, 611; - 
marriage casket, 594; tithe pot, 558 - 

Coats church, Paisley, organ screen and 
wrought ironwork, 446+ 

Coffers, medigeval, French, 114, 281 

Colleges : Aberystwith (University, hall 
of residence) 2643; Glasgow (Queen 
Margaret’s, medical department) 740 

Colney Hatch lunatic asylum, plan, 849 

Cologne, portico of rathhaus, 842 

Colosseum, Rome, Corinthian order at, 40 _ 

Column : cast iron, 437; from Cesena 
palace, 511 

Comb, 14th century, Cluny muzeum, 594 

Competition designs: Academy (water- 
gate, G. Lacy) 300; baths and free 
library (Shoreditch, selected. H. T. 
Hare) 852 (2nd, A. H. Tiltman) 886 (8rd, 
Groll and ‘fodd) 922 (F. J.. Smith) 922 ; 
Buitpine News designing club (country 
house) 814 (riverside bungalow) 46; 
cabinet, National-medal (F. Gregory) 
922; county council buildings, (Durham, 
selected, Barnes and Coates) 226; dairies 
(ist and 2nd, C. A. Callon) 740 (com- 
mended, C: A. Battie) 740 (do., A. and 
H. Fenning) 780; hospital (cottage, 
Porth, 1st, W. F. Edwards) 223; hotel 
(Neweastle, Co. Down, prem., Tulloch 
and Littlewood) 814; hydro and hotel 
(Blackpool, Woodhouse aud Willoughby) 
408 ; lock, cast bronze, National medal 
(L. V. Solon) 922; municipal buildings 
(Coventry, selected, Quick, Brewill, Bailey 
and Maliows) 110, 111, 116, 336, 446; 
National drawing (old houses, Worcester, 
H. P. Weaver) 300 ; Nationa] silver medal 
(sideboard, H. D. Richter) 780, 797 ; 
schools (Derry Presbtn., selected, W. H. 
Pinkerton) 740; settlement ~buildings 
(Passmore Edwards, Tavistock-place, 
selected, Brewer and Dunbar Smith) 189, 
190; Soane medallion (picture gallery, 
Ti. Jefferis) 702; technical institute and 
library (West Ham, selected, Gibson and 
Russell) 482, 5z0 (2nd, Clark and 
Hutchinson) 520 (8rd, ‘I’. Davidson) 520 
(S. Beale) 594 fry. 

Concert halls: and assembly rooms, 624, 
625, 693, 730, 737, 738, 775, 906, 907 ; 
Solotnurn,.369, 372 ¢ 

Conservatori palace, Rome, 259, 260 

Consoles : Charmyleion Pyli, Kos, 135 ; 
Coats ch., Paisley (organ) 446; Maison 
Carrée, Nimes, 135; temple, Jupiter 
Stator, Rome, 135 ~ 

Continent, old masters on the, 264, 372, 558, 
630, 780, S86 

Convalescent home, 
children’s) 171 v 

Corinthian capitals : Colosseum, Rome, 40 ; 
Conservator: palace, Rome, 260; Epi- 
dauros, 40 ; temple of Diana, Ephesus, 41 

Corn exchange, Glasgow, 152 $F 3¢ 

Cottage: American double, 264 ; hospitals 
(Porth) 223 (‘Lilbury) 594 

Council chamber: Audenarde (door) 807 ; 
Coyentry, selected design, 446 

Country house; club designs, 814; near 
Bedford, 300; stair-hall and gallery, W. 
H. Ashford’s design, 372 _ 

County : council buildings, Durham, 226; 
lunatic asylums, 3, 144, 145, 297, 502, 553, 
591, 735, 777, 948, 849, 941 

Coyent-garden, St. Paul’s church, 915 : 

Coventry municipal buildings, selected 
design (Quick, Brewill, Bailey, and 
Malows) 110, 111, 116, 336, 446 éx 

Crathie, N.B., new parish church, 740 © 

Crosses:. Bakeweil churchyard, 8453 
Stanton village, 190 é ; A 

Crowns of Gothic kings, Cluny, 611. __ 

Crucifix, French, §. 1. museum, 520, 555. 

Cupboard : livery, 683; wall, Haberdashers’ 

. hall, 336 Ser 

DAIRIES competition: 1st and 2nd 
designs, C. A, Callon, 740; commended, 
C. A. Battie, 740;--do., A. and H. 


¥Fenning, 780 Bee pe i : 
St. Joseph’s, 


Broadstairs (Yarrow, 


Decoration, . sanctuary, 
Highgate, 336 i Sperry : 
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aca public. baths and municipal 
_ offices, 5 . f 
Derry Presbyterian schools, 740 
Designing club, Burnpinc News: country 
| house, 814; riverside bungalow, 46 
Designing of steel bridges, 136, 254, 355, 
443, 663 
Designs: Burrpinc News club, 46, 814; 
cabinet (F. Gregory) 922; church (near 
Bristol, E. Gabriel) 630; country house, 
hall, staircase, and gallery (W. H. Ash- 
ford) 372; hydro and hotel, Blackpool 
haa tines and Willoughby) 408; lock 
L, V. Solon) 922; our homes (R. Barry 
Parker) 78, 95, 97, 98, 99, 106, 107, 116, 
133; picture gallery (Soane med., H. 
Jefferis) 702; precincts, Hampton Court 
(M. B. Adams) 482; sideboard (Nat. 
sily. med., H. D. Richter) .780, 797; 
soldiers’ barracks (Major Scott-Mon- 
erieff) 626, 627; water gate (academy, 
G. Lacy) 300 
Details : cabinet, 922; cast-iron work, 402, 
403, 437, 517, 661, 662, 699, 759, 778, 914, 
915; cathedrals (Llandaff) 116 (Salisbury, 
Bridport tomb) 152; Classic, 8, 9, 40, 41, 72, 
73, 135, 146, 147, 184, 185, 258, 259, 260, 
294, 295, 363, 364, 365, 404, 405, 430, 440, 
441, 474, 475, 476, 477, 510, 511, 554, 555, 
622, 623, 734, 770, 771, 807, 808, 809, S42, 
843, 844, 879, 880,881, 915, 916, 917 ; county 
council buildings (Durham) 226; fire- 
places (Brittany) 408 (Hutton court) 12; 
fittings (settlement buildings, Tavistock- 
place) 209; font canopy (London Dock, 
St. Peter) 886, 903; gateway (Stanway) 
190 ; house (Tewkesbury) 264 ; municipal 
buildings (Coventry, selected design) 
336; sideboard design (H. D. Richter) 
780, 797 ; water gate, 800 
apie: temple, Ephesus, details from, 8, 
41, 72° _ 
Dime (tithe pot) Cluny museum, 558 
Dining : Margarine works, Southall, 
300; Southampton, 886 
Dining rooms: American cottage, 264; 
Century club, New York, 499; country 
house near Bedford, 3.0; Old House of 
Lords, 264 
Dol: house, 702; cathedral, altar, 771 
Domfront, 702 
Doorways: Caen, 734; from Genoa and 
Gubbio (S. K. museum) 476, 477 ; Guin- 
camp cathedral, 555; 1fs cbateau, 770; 
Oudenarde council chamber, 807; 
Renaissance, 440, 441, 734 ; Stanton, 190 
Double cottage, American, 264 
Drawing-100om: _ fireplace, _ settlement 
buildings, Tayistock-place, 209 ; Grocers’ 
Co., 152; Waxwell Farm, Pinner, 408 
Drawings : measured (cathedial, Llandaff, 
J. H, James) 46, 116, 152 (do., Salisbury, 
Bridport tomb, D. F, Smith) 152 (fire- 
place, Hutton court, K. Gammell) 12 
(temple, Clontarf, F. H. Jermyn) 558; 
Nash’s (dining-room, Old House or 
Lords) 264; National (old houses, Wor- 
cester, H. P. Weaver), 300; Pugin 
(cathedral, Gloucester, A. J. Dunn) 190 
Dresden royal gallery, paintings at, 264 
Duke’s self-lighting gas burner, 96 
Dublin, temple at Clontarf, 558 
Duncombe-park, 780 
Duomo, Milan, 922 
Durham, county council buildings, 226 
Dutch paintings, 46, 558 
Dwellings, labourers’, Manchester, 852 


EARLY French furniture, 8. Kensington 
museum, 114 i 

East Grinstead, villas at, 869 

Ecoville, hotel d’, Caen, 734 

‘Edinburgh, Jenner’s premises, 666 

Edmonton, Lower, free library, 666 

Edwards, Passmore : cottage hospital (Til- 
bury) 597 ; free libraries (Hammersmith) 
12 (Lower Edmonton) 666 (Shoreditch, 
ist design, H. T. Hare) 852 (2nd, A. H. 
Tiltman) 886 (38rd, Groll and Todd) 922 
(G. F. Smith) 922 (Spalding and Cross) 
922; portrait of Milton, 592; presenta- 
tion casket to, 549 ; settlement buildings, 
Tavistock-place, 189, 190, 209 

Elizabethan Classic, 879, 880, S81 

English : homes, some ancient, 4,5; Re- 
naissance, 879, 880, 88L 

oe details from temple of Diana, 8. 

9 
wre Corinthian capital at the Tholos, 


y 


Epileptics’ home, Chalfont St. Peter, 190 

Equitable, U-3.A., assurance oftices, 
Sydney, 7S 

oem: Caryatid at, 9; frieze from, 


Etruscan antefix, S. Kensington museum, 72 
Eyentyde house, St. John’s, Woking, 336 
Evesham, half-timbered house at, 190 
Eve, temptation of, by Bell Scott, 702 
Exchange, corn, Glasgow, 152 
Excursion, — architectural association, to 
Gloucestershire, 180, 181, 190, 218, 219, 
_ 226, 264 


ee ’ 
FACTORY, Bristol (bacon) 666 
mig Hebden Bridge, R.C. church at, 


Fall of the Rebel Angels, by Bosche, 558 

Family, Holy, by Memline, 886 

Farmhouse, Waxwell, Pinner, drawing- 

room, 408 

Farnese palace, Rome, details, 294, 363, 

3 864, 365, 439 

Ferté, chateau de la, 771 

‘Fire brigade statiou, Belfast, 372 

Fireplaces: American cottage, 264; 
_ Brittany, 408; Hutton Court, 12; Mer- 

_ chant Taylors’ hall, 814; St. Philip Neri 


‘ 


Headmaster’s house, Merchant Taylors’ 


Heating a Chicago a 
Hebden Bridge, R.C. church at Fairfield, 


oratory, Rome, 474 ; settlement buildings, 
‘Tavistock-place, 209 

Flemish paintings, 372, 630, 780, 886 

Florence: altar from Sta Chiara (8. K. 
museum) 476 ; cloister, 5. Spirito, 405; 
Gondi, Pandolfini, and Strozzi palaces, 
184; Riccardi do., 185 

Florentine wall fountain, 8. K, museum, 
510 

Fontaine Henri, maison, 623, 771 

Font canopy, St. Peter’s, London Docks, 
886, 903 

Fort William, N.B., Station hotel, 630 

Fountain, wall, Florentine, 510 

Free sibraries: Hammersmith (Passmore 
Edwards’) 12; Lower Edmonton (Pass- 
more Edwards’) 666; Shoreditch (Pass- 
more Edwards’, 1st, H. T. Hare) 852 
(2nd, A. H. Tiltman) 886 (8rd, Groll and 
Todd) 922 (F. J. Smith) 922 (Spalding 
and Cross) 922; West Ham (selected, 
Gibson and Russe]l) 482, 520 (2nd, Clark 
and Hutchinson) 520 (8rd, T. Davidson) 
520 (8. Beale) 594 

French: furniture (Early, 8S. K. museum) 
114, 520 (Medizeval ana Renaissance) 281 ; 
Renaissance, 622, 623, 734, 770, 771 

Friezes : Brittany fireplace (S. K. museum) 
408; Erechtheium (British Museum) 73 

Frying-mould, Cluny museum, 575 

Fulham, St. Andrew’s parish room, 736, 
737, 738 

Furniture: American, 683; Early French 
(S. Kensington museum) 114; I’rench, 
281 


GALLERIES, public, pictures from : 
Brussels royal, 372, 558, 630, 780, 886; 
Dresden royal, 264; S. K. museum, 702 

Gallery: in country house, 372; picture, 
Soane design (H. Jefferis) 702 

Gas: brackets and lanterns, Coats church, 
Paisley, 446 ; burner, self-lighting, 96 

Gatehouse, proposed, Hampton Court, 482 

Gate: lych, Shanklin, 264; water (Bruges) 
372 (G. Lacy’s design) 300 

Gateways: Stanway hall, Gloucestershire, 
190; Vire (I’ Horloge) 702 

Genoa palace doorway at 8. K. M., 476 

German : paintings, 264; Renaissance, 842, 
843, 844 

Ghent, the Weaver’s house, 372 

Gibson, John, monument to, Kensal Green 
cemetery, 780 

Girders: cast iron, 402, 403, 487; transport 
of built-up bridge, 188 

Glasgow: corn exchange, 152; theatre 
royal, 391; university, medical depart- 
ment, 740 

Gloucester: cathedral  (cloisters) 226 (from 
N.E.) 190 (plan) 226 (recess for towels) 
226 (screen, south transept) 226 (south 
ambulatory in choir) 226 (triforium) 226 ; 
pastoral staff at museum, 226; tower of 
St. Michael’s church, 226 

Gloucestershire excursion, architectural 
association, 180, 181, 190, 218, 219, 226, 
264 

Goddington, Chelsfield, the staircase, 372 

Gogar church, Midlothian, 29 

Goldsmith, portrait of Henry VITI.’s, 264 

Golf club, Hong Kong, 852 

Gondi palace, Florence, 184 

Gossart’s Christ at the Pharisee’s house, 372 

Grammar schools: Oldham, Hulme, 12; 
Tonbridge (chapel) 78 

Graphical determination of stresses, 700 

Grateau, chateau de, 702 

Gridiron, Cluny museum, 575 

Grinstead, East, villas at, 869 

Grocers’ Co. hall, drawing room, 152 

Grosvenor gully, the, 592 

Gubbio, doorway trom, at 8. K.M , 477 

Guilds, City: Brewers’ hall, 330, 331; 
Grocers’ Co. hall, 152; Haberdashers’ 
hall, sketches at, 836; Mercers’ hall 
staircase, 666; Merchant Taylors’ hall, 
587, 588, 589, 594, 630, 740, 814; Vintners’ 
hall, sketches at, 336 

Guincamp cathedral, west door, 555 

Gully : Grosvenor patent, 592; siphoned 
branch for, 920 

Gymnasium, Rydal Mount school, 353 


HABERDASHERS’ hall, coat of 
arms and wall cupboard, 336 

Halicarnassus, capital from Mausoleum, 9 

Halifax, Union bank, 116 

Hall of residence, University college, 
Aberystwith, 264 

Halls : Brewers’, 330, 331; Chastleton, 190, 
219; concert, 624, 625, 693, 726, 737, 738, 
775, 906, 907; country house (W. H. 
Ashford’s design) 872; dining (Southall) 
300 (do., Southampton) 885; Grocers’, 
152; in our homes, 78, 95 ;: Kensington- 
square, 852; Mercers’, 666; Merchant 
Taylors’, 587, 588, 589, 594, 630, 740, 814; 
Oswestry (Park, new wing) 12; Solo- 
thurn (concert) 369, 372; Stanway, Glos. 
(gateway) 190 (plan of courtyard) 181; 
Trut, Helston, 630 ; Whitehall (Banquet- 
ing) 916 | 

Hammersmith free library,12 

Hampton Court, precincts gatehouse, pro- 
posed, 482 

Ham, West: casket of freedom of, 549; 
technical institute (selected design, Gib- 
son and Russell) 482, 520 (2nd, Clark and 
Hutchinson) 520 (3rd, T. Davidson) 520 
(S. Beale) 594 

Hankar, Paul, his poster, 733 

Hanwell lunatic asylum, plan, 848 


schools, Charterhouse-s{uare, 886 
ment house, 137 


Heidelberg castle, 842, 843, 844 

Helston, Trut hall, near, 630 

Hesseltine collection, Canaletto’s, West- 
minster Bridge, 594 

High altar, Florentine, South Kensington 
museum, 476 ‘ 

Highgate, St. Joseph’s, R.C., sanctuary 
decoration, 336 

Hill’s new ventilator, 76 

Hind Head, house on, 939 

Holbein’s portrait of Hubert Morette, 264 

Holy Family, by Memlinc, Brussels, 886 

Homes: convalescent (Broadstairs, chil- 
dren’s) 171; epileptics (Chalfont St. 
Peter) 190; our, 78, 95, 97, 98, 99, 106, 
107, 116, 133; some ancient English, 4, 5 

Hong Kong golf club, 852 

Hospitals, cottage: Porth, 223; Tilbury, 


594 ; 

Hotel de Ville, Audenarde (door) 807 

Hotels: Blackpool (Woodhouse and Wil- 
loughby’s design) 408; Fort William 
(station) 630; Newcastle, Co. Down 
(Tulloch and Littlewood’s design) 814 

Hour glass, Cliffe church, 630 

House of Lords, Old, dining-room, 264 

Houses: American double cottage, 264; 
Bedford (country, near) 300; Bishops- 
gate, E.C., 264; Boston, Mass. (stair- 
case) 647; Bowdon, 336; Bradley-court, 
5; Broadway, 226; Caen, 702, 734; 
Camberley, 702; Chalfont St. Peter 
(epileptics’) 190; Charterhouse-square 
(head master’s) 886; Chastleton (hall) 
190, 219; Chelsea Embankment-court, 
446, 463; Chippenham, 666; country 
(club designs) 814 (hall-staircase and 
gallery) 372; Dol, 702; Duncombe-park, 
780; Hast Grinstead (villas) 869; Even- 
tyde, St. John’s, Woking, 336 ; Evesham 
(old) 190; Ghent (Weaver’s) 372; God- 
dington (staircase) 372 ; Hind Head, 939 ; 
Hutton Court (fireplace) 12 ; Kensington- 
square (hall) 852; Knowle, 880; Little 
Missenden abbey, 814; Little Sodbury 
(manor) 5; Mayence, 843; Moorlands, 
Buxton (living-room) 116 ; Orleans 
(doorway) 734; our homes (R. Barry 
Parker) 78, 95, 97, 98, 99, 106, 107, 116, 
133; Park hall, Oswestry, 12; precincts, 
Hampton Court (proposed) 482; Restora- 
tion, Rochester, 881; Kodway (manor, 
staircase) 4; Stanton (village) 190; 
Stanway (hall) 181, 190; Sudeley castle, 
226; Tewkesbury (timber) 218, 264; 
Trut (hall) Helston, 630; 'Tuffnell-park 
(pair) 425; Waxwell (farm) Pinner 
(drawing-room) 408; Winechcombe, #26; 
Woodtord, Essex, 78; Worcester (tim- 
bered) 300 

Hull, Wesleyan schools and chapel, 152. \ 

Hulme grammar school, Oldham, 12 

Hutton-court, fireplace at, 12 

Hydro and hotel, Blackpool (Woodhouse 
and Willoughby’s design) 408 


IFS, chateau des, 622, 770 

institute, architects’, silv. med. measured 
designs (J. H. James) 46, 116, 152 

Institutes, technical: Richmond, Surrey, 
152; West Ham (selected, Gibson and 
Russeli) 482, 520 (2nd, Clark and 
Hutchinson) 520 (8rd, T. Davidson) 520 
(S. Beale) 594 

Iron, cast: bearing power of, S01; in 
builders’ work, 42, 403, 487, 517, 661, 
662, 699, 759, 778, 914, 915 

Isle of Wight, lych gate, Shanklin, 264 

Italian Renaissance detail, 184, 185, 258, 
259, 260, 294, 295, 363, 364, 365, 404, 405, 
439, 440, 441, 474, 475, 476, 477, 510, 511 


JANSSENS’S portrait of John Milton, 
46 


Jenner's premises, Edinburgh, 666 

Joigny, chateau de, capital at, 770 © 

Jupiter Stator, temple of, Rome, cornice 
console, 135 


KENNINGTON-ROAD publicbaths 
8.E., 886 ** 

Kensal-green cemetery, 
tomb, 780 

Kensington-square, hall at No. 45, 852 

Kensington, Svuth, museum: altar (from 
Florence, Sta Chiara) 476 ; antefix, Eitrus- 
ean, 72; chimneypiece and panel (from 
Lime-street) 879, 880; doorways, palace 
(Genoa) 476 (Gubbio) 477; fireplace, 
Brittany, 408; furniture, early French, 
114; rood lott and crucifix; 520, 555; 
“Temptation of Eve’’ (by Bell Scott) 
702; wall fountain, Fiorentine, 510 

Knowle house, Kent, 880 

Kos, console from Charmyleion Pyli, 135 


LABOURERS’ dwellings, Manchester, 
52 


Ladies’ gallery, Merchant Taylors’ hall, 814 
Lambeth public baths, Kennington-road, 
886 


John Gibson’s 


Lamb memorial free library, Lower 
Edmonton, 666 

Lanterns, gas, Coats ch., Paisley, 446 

Laundries, asylum (plan) 3 

Leather chest, Cluny museum, 515 

Lectern, eagle, Campden church, 226 

Leeds: premises in Briggate, 922; Prim. 
Meth. chapel, Cardigan-road, 513 

Libraries, free: Hammersmith, Passmore 
Edwards, 12; Lower Edmonton, Pass- 
more Edwards, 666; Shoreditch, Pass- 
more Edwards (Ist, H. T. Hare) 852 
(2nd, A. H, ‘Liltman) 886 (3rd, Groll and 
Todd) 922 (F. J. Smith) 922 (Spalding 
and Cross) 922; West Ham (selected, 
Gibson and Russell) 482, 520 (2nd, Clark 
and Hutchinson) 520 (3rd, T. Davidson) 
520 (S. Beale) 594 

Library, Sansovino’s, Venice, 295 


Lime-street, chimneypiece and porch from, 
8. K. museum, 879, 880 

Little: Missenden abbey,.814; Sodbury 
manor house, 5 

Living rooms: by R. Barry Parker,’ 97, 
116, 133; artisans’, 107; Moorlands, 
Buxton, 116 

Llandaff cathedral, measured drawings, 46) 
116, 152 

Lock, cast bronze, 920 

Loft, rood, French, 8. K. museum, 520, 555 

Loggia, Metropolitan club, Washington, 
$31 

Loire yalley sketches, 12 : 

Londonderry Presbyterian schools, 740 

London: Docks, font canopy, St. Peter’s, 
886, 903 ; looking to Westminster, Canal- 
etto’s, 594 

Lordship-lane, concert hall, 775 ) 

Lords, old house of, dining room in, 264 

Lower Edmonton, free library, 666 

Louvain, panel at St. Gertrude’s, 808 

Lunatic asylums: Banstead, 941; Callan- 
park, Sydney, 777; Cane Hill, 941; 
county, 3, 144, 145, 297, 552, 553, 591, 735, 
777, 848, 849, 941 ; Colney Hatch, $49; Han- 
well, 848; Rossiville, N.S.W., 849; St. 
Lawrence, Ogdensburg, 735 

Lych gate, Shanklin old church, 264 


MADONNA and Child, by Memline, 886 

Maisons : Carrée, Nimes, scroll and console, 
185; Fontaine Henri, 623, 771 ; sur-Seine 
(details) 770 

Manchester, labourers’ dwellings, Oldham- 
street, 852 

Manor houses: Little Sodbury, 5; Rod- 


way, 4 
Mansions, Chelsea Embankment Court, 446, 


463 

Mantleand baldaquin of St. Esprit, Cluny 
museum, 78 

Map, A.A. excursion to Gloucestershire, 180 

Marcellus, theatre of, Rome, arches, 146 

Margarine works, Southall, 300, 319 

Marriage casket, Cluny museum, 594 

Marylepone public baths, 702 

Masters, old: 46 594; on the Continent, 
264, 372, 558, 630, 780, 886 

Mausoleum, Halicarnassus, capital at, 9 

Mayence, street corner in, 843 

Measured drawings: cathedral (Llandaff, 
J. H. James) 46, 116, 152 (Salisbury, 
Bridport tomb, D. F. Smith) 152; fire- 
place, Hatton-court (K. F. Gammell) 12; 
temple, Clontarf (F. H. Jermyn) 558 

Medical: department, Glasgow University, 
740; students’ training wards, in asylum, 
297 

Memline: Holy Family, 886; portrait of 
Barbara van Viaenderbergh, 630 

Mercers’ hall, staircase, 666 P 

Merchant Taylors’ hall: 594, 630, 740 (fire= 
place) 814 (plan) 587 (screen) 588, 58935 
schools, head master’s house, S86 

Mesnil Guillaume, chateau de, 623 

Metropolitan club, Washington, loggia, 831 

Milan cathedral (interior) 920 

Milton, John, eet. ten, by Janssens, 46 

Mirror box lid, Cluny museum, 594 

Missenden abbey, Little, 814 

Model dairy designs: 1st and 2nd, C. A. 
Callon, 740; commended, C. A. Battie, 
740; do., A. and H. Fenning, 780 

Money changers’ table, 281 

Monuments: Kensal-green cemetery (John 
Gibson, F.R.I.B.A.) 780; Rolls chapel. 
(Arlington) $81; Salisbury cathedral 
(Bp. Bridport) 152; Xanthos (Nereid, at, 
British Museum) 41 ‘ 

Moorlands, Buxton, living-room at, 116 

Morette, Hubert, Holbein’s portrait of, 264 

Moreel’s wife, Barbara, by Memline, 630 

Mortain, church at, 702 

Mouldings : Llandaff cathedral, 116; Rome, 
Caffarelli palace, 259; Salisbury cathe~ 
dral (Bridport tomb) 152 

Municipal buildings: Coventry (selected 
design, Quick, Brewill, Baily, and Mal- 
lows) 110, 111, 116, 336, 446; Deptford, 
558; Rotherhithe, 408 

Museums: British (frieze from the Erech- 
theium) 473 (Nereid monument from 
Xanthos) 41; Cluny, Paris (carved chests) 
515 (comb and mirror box) 594 (crowns) 
611 (frying mould, trivet, and gridiron) 
575 (mantle and baldaquin) 78 (marriage 
casket) 694 (tithe pot) 558; Solothurn, 
368, 372; South Kensington (altar from. 
Sta Chiara, Florence) 476 (chimneypiece 
and panel, from Lime-street, B.C.) 879, 
880 (doorways from Genoa and Gubbio) 
476, 477 (Early French furniture) 114 
(Etrusean antifix) 72 (fireplace from 
Brittany) 408 (W. Bell Scott’s ** Tempta- 
tion of Eve’’) 702 (wall fountain) 510’ 

Musie-room, Tuntailon Castile, 148, 149 __ 

Mutual New York insurance offices, Sydney, 
408 


NAMUR, church of St. Loup, 808, 809 

Nash’s drawing of dining-room, Old House 
of Lords, 264 

National: competition designs (cabinet, 
FP. Gregory) 922 (lock, L. V. Solon) 9223 
prize drawing, old house, Worcester (H. 
P. Weaver) 300; silver medal design, 
sideboard (H. D. Richter) 780, 7985 
Telephone Co.’s offices, Newcastle, 408 

Nereid monument from Xanthos, 41 

New: ventilator, Hill’s, 76; York (dining 
room, Century club) 499 { 

Newcastle: Co. Down, hotel (Tulloch and 
Littlewood’s design) 814; on-Tyne, (tele- 
phone offices) 408 (Todd’s Nook bd. 
school) 702 

ee console and scroll, Maison Carrée, 
1 


VIII. Supplement to the 


Normandy, sketches in, 702 
Norwood, West, Presbyterian church, 482 


OFFICES: Bishopsgate house, E.C., 
264; Deptford (municipal) 558; New- 
castle-on-Tyne (telephone) 408; Sydney 
(Equitable, U.S.A. assurance) 78 (New 


York Mutual insurance) 408; York, 336 |. 


pOgdensbare, St. Lawrence state asylum, 


Old; House of Lords, dining room, 264; 
houses (Evesham) 190 (Tewkesbury) 218, 
264 (Worcester) 300,; masters, 46, 594 
a the Continent) 264, 372, 558, 630, 780, 

Oldham, Hulme grammar schools,12—_. 

Oratory, St. Philip’ Neri, Rome, fireplace 
in, 474 

‘Organ screen, Coats church, Paisley, 446 

Orleans, Renaissance doorway, 734 

Osnabriick, Steelworkers’ hall, plan, 737 

Oswestry, new wing, Park hall, 12 

Oudenarde hotel de ville, door, 807 

Ronee, 78, 95, 97, 98, 99, 106, 107, 116, 


PADUA university, arcade, 404 

Paintings : British, 702 ; Dutch, 46, 558; 
Flemish, 372, 630, 780, 886; German, 
264; Venetian, 594 

Paisley, Coats church, organ sereen and 

_, Wrought ironwork, 446 

Palaces : Cesena (drum and column) 511; 
Florence (Gondi) 184 (Pandolfini) 184 
(Riccardi) 185 (Strozzi) 184 ;. Genoa 
(doorway from) 476; Gubbio (doorway 
trom) 477; Rome (Berberini) 440, 475 
(Caffarelli) 258, 259 (Cancelleria) 405 
(Conservatori) 259, 260 (Farnese) 294, 
363, 364, 365, 439; Siena (Spannoechi) 
184; Spalaltro (arches of) 147; Verona 
(Bevilaequa) 293 (Cannossa) 295; Vicenza 
(Valmarana) 258 

Pandolfini palace, Florence, 184 

Panels : Cliffe church, 630 ; French, 
Hucharistic symbols in, 281 ; from Lime- 
street (S. K. M.) 880; Italian Renais- 
ae 510, 511; Louvain (St. Gertrude) 
Ove 

Pantheon, Rome, Composite capital, 40 

Paris, Cluny museum : carved chests, 515; 
comb and mirror box, 594; crowns 611 - 
frying mould, trivet and gridiron, 575 ; 
mantle and baldaquin, 78; marriage 
casket, 594; tithe pot, 558 

Parish halls: 693; St. Andrew’s, Fulham 
736, 737, 738 

Park hall, Oswestry, new wing, 12 

Passmore Edwards : cottage hospital, Til- 
bury, 594; free libraries (Hammersmith) 
12 (Lower Edmonton). 666 (Shoreditch, 
ist design, H, T. Hare) 852 (2nd, A. H, 
Tiltman) 886 (8rd, Groll and Todd) 922 
(B. J. Smith) 922 (Spalding and Cross) 
922; portrait of Milton, 46; presentation 
casket to, 549; Settlement buildings, 
Tavistock-place, 189, 190, 209 

Pastoral staif at Gloucester museum, 226 

Payre collection of furniture, 114. 

Pew-hill house, Chippenham, 666 

Pharisee’s house, Christ in the, 372 

eae gallery, Soane design (H. J efferis) 
705 

‘Pictures : Brussels’ royal galler 372, 558, 
630, 780, 886 ; Dresden royal ealere, 264; 
Hesseltine coltection, 594 3. Passmore 
Edwards collection, 46; South Kensing- 
ton museum, 702 

Pinner, Waxwell farm, drawing-room, 408 

‘Pisa, anthemion from tomb at, 511 

Plans: asylums, county lunatic (attendants’ 
rooms) 552, 553: (Banstead) 941 (Callan- 
park, Sydney) 777 (Cane-hill) 941 (Colney 
Hatch) 849 (Hanwell) 818 (laundries) 3 
(medical students’ training wards) 297 
(Rossiville, N.S.W.) 849 (sanitary build- 
‘ings) 144, 145 (special buildings) 591 (St. 
Lawrence, Ogdensburg) 735; bank 
(Halifax, Union) 116; barracks, soldiers’ 
(designs for) 626, 627 ; baths (Brentford) 
(82 (Deptford) 558 (Kennington-road, 
8.E.) 886 (Marylebone) 702 (Shoreditch, 
ist, H. T. Hare) 852 (2nd, A. H. Tilt- 
man) 886 (3rd, Groll and Todd) 922 (F. 
J. Smith) 922 (Spalding and Cross) 922 ; 
board schools (Neweastle-on-Tyne) 702 
(Tunstall) 558 ; bungalow, riverside (elub) 
46 ; cathedrals (Gloucester) 226 (Lian- 
daft) 46; chapels (Hull, Wesleyan) 152 
(Donbridge, school) 78; churches (Barton, 
St Lawrence) 658 (Beguildy, St. Michael) 
-852 (Belfast, All 38 ) 666 (Bristol, near, 
proposed) 630 (Crathie, new) 740 (Fair- 
tield, Hebden Bridge, R.C.) 300 (Tulse 
Hill, Presbtn) 482; club houses (Hong 
Kong) 852 (Washington, Metropolitan) 
$31 ; concert halls (and assembly rooms) 
624, 625, 693, 736, 737, 738, 775, 906, 907 
(Solothurn) 369; corm exchange (Glas- 
Bow) 152; cottage (American double) 
264; county council buildings (Durham) 
226; dairies (1st and 2nd designs, C. A. 
‘Callon) 740 (commended, C. A. Battie) 
740 (do., A. and H. Fenning) 780; dwel- 
lings, labourers’ (Manchester) 852; fire - 
Place (Rome, St. Philip Neri, oratory) 
474; font canopy (Loudon Docks, st. 
Peter's) 886; gymnasium (Royal Mount 
school) 353; grammar school (Oldham, 
Hulme) 12; hall otf residence (Aberyst- 
with, Univ. coll.) 264; halls (Brewers ) 
330 (Chastleton) 219 (Merchant Taylors’) 
587 (Stanway, Glos.) 181 (Trut, Helston) 
630 ; homes (convalescent, Broadstairs, 
Yarrow). 171 (epilepties, Chalfont. St 
Peter) 190; hospitals, cottage (Porth) 228 
(Tilbury) 594; hotels (Fort William, 
Station): 610° (Newcastle, Co. Down, 
‘Tulloch and Littlewood’s design) 814 ; 
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houses (by R. Barry Parker) 98 (Cam- 

berley). 702 (Charterhouse-square, head 

master's) 886 (Chelsea Embankment 

court) 446, 463 (Chicago apartment, heat- 
ing of) 137 (Century club) 814 (Chippen- 
ham) 666 (Duncombe-park) 780 (Hind 
Head) 939 (Precincts, Hampton Court) 
482 (Woking, Eventyde) 336 (Woodford) 

-78; library, free (Lower Edmonton, 
Passmore Edwards) 666 ; medical depart- 
ment (Glasgow University) 740; monu- 
ment (Kensal-green cemetery, J. Gibson) 
730; municipal buildings (Coventry, 
selected, Quick, Brewill, and Mallows) 
110, 111 (Deptford) 558 ; museum (Solo- 
thurn) 338 ; offices (Neweastle-on-Tyne, 
telephone) 408; picture gallery (Soane, 
H. Jefferis) 702; restaurant (Southamp- 

* ton) 886; schools (Hull, Wesln.) 152 
(tyrton, mixed) 283 (Richmond, 
secondary and technical) 152 ; Settle- 
ment buildings (Tayistock-place) 189, 
190; sideboard, 780; staircase, circular 
(Rome, Berberini palace) 475; station, 
fire brigade (Belfast) 372; technical 
institute (West Ham, selected, Gibson 
and Russell) 482 (2nd. Clark and 
Hutchinson) 520 (3rd, T. Davidson) 520 
(S. Beale) 594; temple (Clontarf) 558; 
town halt (Rotherhithe) 408; villas 
(Hast Grinstead) 869 ; warehouse (and 
baths, Rushden) 537 (Belfast) 46 ; water- 
gate (G. Lacey) 300; worss (Southall, 
margarine) 300 

Pola, casino at, 906, 907 

Porth cottage hospital, 223 

Porticoes:: Cologne rathhaus, S12; St. 
Paul's, Covent Garden, 915 

Portraits : Burgundy, Duke of (Brussels 
gallery) 780; Milton, zet. tea (Janssens) 
46; Morette, Hubert (Golbein) 264; 
Viaenderbergh, Barbara van (Memline) 
630, 

Poster, an architect's, 733 

Precincts gatehouse, Hampton Court (pro- 
posed) 482 

Premises :_ Belfast (warehouse) 46 ; 
Bishopsgate house, E.C., 264; Bristol, 
666; Edinburgh, 668; Fort William 
(hotel) 630; Halifax (bank) 116; Leeds, 
922 ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne (telephone 
offices) 408; Rushden (warehouse) 537 ; 
Southall (margarine works) 300, 319 ; 
Southampton (restaurant) 886; Sydney 
(assurance) 78, 408; York. 336 

Presbytery, K.C., Fairfield, Hebden Bridge, 
300 

Prestidio, Cal., barracks, 333 

Preston, St. Lawrence church, Barton, 
near, 558 : 

Priory, ‘Tynemouth, 226 

Propaganda college, Rome, 440 

Pseudo-Ionic capitals, British Museum, 73 

Public: baths and free library (Shoreditch, 
Ist desiga, H. T. Hare) 852 (2nd, A. H 
Tiltman) 885 (3rd, Groll and Todd) 922 
F. J. Smith) 922 (Spalding and Cross) 
922; baths (Brentford) 482 (Kennington- 
road, S.E) 886 (Marylebone) 702; 
libraries (Hammersmith, Passmore 
Edwards) 12 (Lower Edmonton, Pass- 
more Edwards) 666 (West Ham, selected 
design, Gibson and Russell) 482,520 (2nd, 
Clark and Hutchinson) 520 (8rd, F. 
Davidson) 520 , 

Pugin ‘studentship drawing, Gloucester 
cathedrat (A. J. Dunn) 190 

Pulpit, Ciiffe church, 630 

Pyrton, Oxon, e:ementary mixed school, 
283 


QUEEN Margaret col'ege, Glasgow, 
medical department, 74u 
Queen’s pew and porch, Crathie church, 740 


RATHHADS, Cologne, portico of, 812 

Rebel. angets, fall of the (Bosche) 558 

Renaissance : Belgian, 807, 808, 809 ; 
English, 879, 880, 881, 915, 916, 917; 
French, 622, 623, 734, 770, 771 (furniture) 
281; German, 842, 843, 844; Italian, 
detail, 184, 185, 258, 259, 260, 294, 295, 363, 
364, 365, 404, 405, 439, 440, 441, 474, 475, 
476, 477, 510, 511 

Residence: hail of, University college, 
Aberystwith, 264; headmaster’s, Mer- 
chant Taylors’ schools, 886 

Restaurant, Southampton, dining-hall, 885 

Restoration house, Rochester, 881 

R.I.B.A.: measured drawings, Llandaff 
cathedral (J. H. James) 46, 116, 152 ; 
Pugin drawings, Gloucester cathedral 
(A. J. Dunn) 190 

Riccardi palace, Florence, 185 

Richmond, secondary schools and technical 
institute, 152 

Riverside bungalow, club designs, 46 

Rochester : cathedral, sketches at, 630, 852 ; 
Restoration house, ¢81 

Rodway manor, staircase, 4 

Rolls chapel, Arlington tomb, 831 

Rome: Berberini palace (doorway) 440 
(stairease) 475; Caffarelli palace, 258, 
259; Cancelleria palace, 405; Composite 
capitals, arch of Titus, and Pantheon, 40; 
cloister Sta Maria della Pace, 295 ; Colos- 
seum (capitals) 40 ; Conservatori palace, 
259, 260; Farnese palace, 294, 363, 364, 
365, 439; Propaganda college, 440; St. 
Peter’s, details, 4014, 405; St. Philip Neri 
oratory (fireplace) 474; temple (Jupit-r 
Stator, cornice) 135 (Mars Ultor, enrich- 
ments) 72; theatre of Marcellus, 146 

Rood loft, French, 8. K. museum, 520, 555 

Roof : of St.’ Loup, Namur, 808 ; ogee, 
wind pressure on, 835; truss, stress in,873 

Rooms, interior of : American cottage, 264; 
bed-sitting, 106; Century club, New 
York, 499; dining (old House of Lords) 


r 
y \ 


264; drawing (Grocers’ Co.) 152 (Wax- 


well farm, Pinner) 4)8 ; halls, 78, 95; | 


living, 97, 183 (artisans’) 107 (Moorlands, 
Buxton) 116; musie (Zantailon Castle) 
148, 149; study, 99 

Rossiville asylum, N.S.W., plan, 849 

Rotherhithe town hall, 408 

Royal : galleries, pictures in (Brussels) 372, 
558, 630, 780, 885 (Dresden) 264; insti- 
tute, British architects, silver medal 
drawings (J. H. James) 46, 116, 152 

Rushden, warehouse and baths. 537 

Rydal Mount schools, N. Wales, gym- 
nasium, 353 


SAINT: Aignan (Chartres) 702 ; Andrew 
(Chartres) 702 (Futham, parish room),736, 
737, 738; Charles (Antwerp) 808; Chiara 
(Florence, altar from, 5S. K..M.) 476; 
Esprit, mantle and baldaquin of, order 
of, 78; Francis de Sales (Tottenham, 
R.C.) 556 ; Hubert (Amboise, chapel) 12; 
John’s, Woking (Eventyde house) 336; 
Joseph (Highgate, k.C., sanctuary 
decoration) 336; Lawrence (Barton) 558 
(Ogdensburg, state asylum) 735; Loup 
(Namur) 808, 809; Maria della Pace 
(Rome) 295; Marylebone (public baths) 
702; Michael (Beguildy) 852 (Gloucester) 
226; Nicnolas (Blois) 12; Paul (Covent 
Garden) 915; Paul’s cathedral, north- 
west tower) 917; Peter and Paul (Llan- 
daff cathedral) 46 ; Peter (London Docks, 
font canopy) 885, 943 (Rome, details) 404, 
405; Philip Neri (Rome, oratory, tire- 
piace) 474; Pierre (Caen, details) 551; 
Spirito (Florence, cloister) 405 

Salisbury cathedral, Bishop Bridport’s 
tomb, 152 

Sanctuary decoration, St. Joseph’s, High- 
gate, 335 x 

Schools : Hull (Wesleyan) 152; London- 
derry (Pesbtn.) 740; Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(board) 702; Oldham (Hulme grammar) 
12; Pyrton (mixed) 283; tichmond, 
Surrey (secondary) 152; Rydal Mount, 
N. Wales, 353; Tonbridge (chapel of) 78; 
Tulse Hill (Presbtn.) 432; Tunstall (bd.) 
558 

Scientia water closet, 619 

Scott’s (W. B ) “ Temptation of Eve,’’ 702 

Sereens: Merchant Taylors’ hall, 588, 539, 
630; organ console, Coats ch., Paisley, 
446; Rochester cathedral, 852; south 
transept, Gloucester cathedral, 226 

Secondary schools, Richmond, Surrey, 152 

Secretaire, 683 

Sections: barracks, designs for, 623, 627 ; 
baths (Brentford) 482; bungalow, river- 
side (club designs) 46; cataedral (Llan- 
daif) 46, 116, 152; chapel (Tonbridge 
school) 78; concert halls, 693, 737, 738 ; 
dairies, designs (C. A. Callon) 740 (C. A. 
Battie) 740 (A. and H. Fenning) 780; 
fire brigade station (Belfast) 372; five- 
place (Hutton Court) 12; house, country 
(club designs) 814; Lonic base and cap, 9; 
libraries, tree (Hammersmith) 12; rooms 
(Willis’s) 916; siphoned branches for 
gullies, 920; staircase (Rome, Berberini 
palace) 475; theatre (Glasgow) 391 

Self-lighting gas-burner, 96 

Settle, American, 683 

Settlement buildings, Passmore Edwards, 
Tavistock-place, 189, 190, 209 

Shanklin church, lych gate, 254 

epherd’s Bush, Passmore Kdwards free 
library, 12 

Shoreditch baths and free library: 1st 
design, H. T. Hare, 852; 2nd, A. H. Tilt- 
man, 846; 3rd, wroll and Todd, 922; 
F.J. Sith, 922; Spalding and Cross, 922 

Sideboard onts., nat. silvy. med. design, 
H. D. Richter, 780, 797 

Siena, Spannocchi palace, 18! 

Simon the Pharisee, Christ and, 372 

Siphoned branches for street gullies, 920 

Sketches: furniture, 114, 281; in Chartres 
aod Normandy, 702; Loire valley, 12; 
Rochester cathedral, 630, 852 

Soane medal design, picture gallery (H. 
Jefferis) 702 ‘ 

Sodbury, Little, manor house, 5 

Soldiers’ barracks, designs fur, 626, 627 

Solothurn: concert hall, 369, 372 ; museum, 
363, 372 

Southall, margarine works, 309, 319 

Southampton, dining-hall, 885 

South Kensington museum: altar, Sta 
Chiara, Florence, 476; chimneypiece and 
panel, from Lime-street, 879, 880; door- 
ways, palace (Genoa) 476 (Gubbio) 477 ; 
Early French furniture, 114; Ktruscan 
antetix, 72 ; fireplace from Brittany, 407 ; 
rood loft and erucitix, 520, 555; **‘ Tempta- 
tion of Evye,’’ by W. Bell Scott, 702; wall 
fountain, Florentine, 510 

Spalatro, palace of, arches, 147 

Spannocchi palace, Siena, 184 

Spongy iron, 661, 662 

staff, pastoral, Gloucester museum, 226 

Staircases: Boston, Mass., 647; Godding- 
ton, 372; country house (W. H. Ashford’s 
design) 372; Mercers’ hall, 666 ; Rodway 
manor, 4; Rome, Berberini palace, 475 ; 
Sydney, Equitable assurance offices, 78 ; 
Lantallon Castle, 149 

Stanton: doorway of house, 190; village 
and cross, 190 

Stanway: chureh, 190; hall (courtyard, 
plan) 181 (gateway and details) 19) 

Station: fire brigade, Belfast, 372; hotel, 
Fort William, N.B., 630 

Steel bridges, designing of, 136, 254; 355, 
443, 663, 

Stonehenge, sketches at, 479 

Street: corner in, Mayence, $13; gullies, 
siphoned branches for, 920 P 
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Stresses: graphical determination of, 700 ; 
‘in rvof trusses, 873 A cercnat: { 

Striking centres of arches, 38 

Strozzi palace, Florence, 18£ ‘ 

Students’ training wards, in‘asylum, 297 

Study, a, in the roof (R. Barry Parkev’s 
design) 99 ar -* 

Sudeley castle, 226 : 

Sword bracket, Vintners’ hall, 336 _ 

Sydney : assurance offices (Equitable, 
U.5.A.,) 78 (New York Mutual) 408; 
Callan-park asylum, 777 woht 


TABLES, French, 114 (money changer’s) » 


281; wall, 683 

Tantallon Castle : musie-room, 148, 149; 
staircase, 149 Nae Gs ) 

Tavistock-place, Passmore Edwards Settle- 
ment buildings, 189,190,209 

Taylors, merchant: ‘hall, 587, 588, 589, 594, 
630, 740, 814; school, neadmaster’s house, 
883 j 

Technical institutes: Richmond, Surrey, 
152; West Ham (selected, Gibson and 
Russell) 482, 520 (2nd, Clark and 
Hutchinson) 520 (31d, T. Davidson) 520 
(S. Beale) 594 

Temples : Clontarf (by Sir W. Chambers) 
558; Ephesus (Diana, details) 8, 41, 72; 
Erectheium (Caryatid) 9 (frieze) 73; 


Rome (Jupiter Stator, console) 135 (Mars. 


Ultor, details) 72 
“Temptation of Eve,’’ by Bell Seott, 702 ~ 
Tewkesbury : abbey, sketches in, 226 5 
timbered houses, 218, 25 


Theatre : Glasgow, 391; Rome, Marcellus, 


tiers of arches, 146 s 

Threadneedle-st., H.C., Merchant Taylors’ 
hall, 587, 588, 589, 594, 630, 74), S14 

Tilbury cottage hospital, 59£ 

Tithe pot, Cluny museum, 558 ~ : 

Titus, arch of, Rome, Composite capital, 40 

Tombs ; Arlington’s, Rolls chapel, 8815; 
Bishop Bradfield’s, Rochester cathedral, 
852; Bishop Bridport’s, Salisbury cathe- 
dral, 152; John Gib-on’s, Kensal-green 
cemetery, 780 

Tonbridge school chapel, 78 

Tottenham, St. Frances, R.C. church, 556 

‘Youraine, sketches mm the, 12 : 

Towers: Barcelona cathedral, 336; Glou- 
cester (St. Michael) 226; St. Paul’s 
cathedral (N.W.) 917 

Town hall: Audenarde (door) 807 ; 
Cologne, 812; Rotherhithe, 408  . 

Training wards, at asylums, 297 

Triforium, Gloucester cathedral, 226 

Trivet, Cluny museum, 575 

Trusses, roof, stresses in, 873 

Trut hall, near Helston, 630 

Tufnell-park, pair of houses, 425 

Tulse Hill Presbyterian church, 482 

Tuastall, High-street board schools, 558 

Tynemouth priory, 243 

UNIVERSITY : college, Aberystwith, 
hall of resideace, 254; Glasgow, medical 
department, 740; Padua, areade, 404 


VALLEY, “Loire, sketches in the, 12° 
Valmarana palace, Vicenza, 258 


Venetian: caricatures in alabaster, 814; . 


paintings, 594 

Venice, library, 295 

Ventilator, Hul’s new, 76. 

Verona: Bevilacqua pa!ace, 295 ; Carnossa 
palace, 295 

Vicenza, Valmarana palace, 258 

Villas, Kast Grinsteau, 869 

Vintners’ hall, master’s chair and sword 
bracket, 336 

Vire, la porte Horloge, 702 : ; 

“ Virgin and Child,’ by Memliae, 886 


Viaenderbergh, Barbara van, Memlinc’s, © 


630 


WALL: cupboard, Haberdashers’ hall, 
336 ; fountain, Hlorentine, 510; table, 683 

Warehouses: Be:fast, 46; Rushden, 537 ; 
Southall (margarine) 300, 319 

Warwick chapel, Tewkesbury abbey, 226 

Washington, loggia at Metropolitan club, 
831 i ‘ 


Water: closet, Scientia, 649; gate, design — 


for (G. Lacy) 300 . F 
Waxwell farm, Pinner, drawing-room, 408 
Weaver’s house, Ghent, 372 ; eo 
Well head, Maison Fontaine Henri, 711. 
West Ham: casket of freedom of, 549; 

technical institute and free library (1st 

design, Gibson and Russell) 482, 520 (2nd, 

Clark and Hutchinson) 520 (3rd, T. 

Davidson) 520 (8. Beale) 59£ ; ; 
West Norwood, Presbyterian church, 482 
Westminster: banqueting hall, Whitehall, 

916; from the river, by Canaletto, 594; 

old Houses of Parliament, 264 
Whitehall, banqueting hall, 916 
Wickhamford cnurch, details from Sandy’s 

tomb, 190 Y re 
Willis’s rooms, plans, 905 
Winehcombe, old houses at, 226 
Wind pressure on ogee roof, 835 _ 
Windows : dining-room, American cot- 


tage, 264; Settlement buildings, Tavi- 


stock-place, 209 
Wing, new, Park hall, Oswestry, 12 
Woking, Eyentyde house, St. John’s, 336 
Wolstanton board schools, Tunstall, 558 
Woodford, Essex, house at, 78 - ; 
Worcester, old houses in Friar-street, 300 
Whiting bureau, 683 


| Weought iron work, Coats church, Paisley, 


446 
XANTHOS, Nereid monument from, 41 


YARROW convalescent children’s” 


home, Broadstairs, 171 ; 
York: gate and Westminster, Canaletto’s, 
594 ; new buildings, Duncombe-place, 330 
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A FIELD FOR THE SKETCHER. 


1 Ee we were to say that the great majority 

of architects habitually leave out of 
sight one of the most eifective sides of the 
art they practise, and if we were to add 
that an immense number of students, and 
even of artistic ones, follow their example, 
we should scarcely go further than facts 
would warrant. et this neglected side is 
not only a most attractive, but might be a 
most popular one. In some phases of style, 
and those the most refined, it has been the 
side to which the architect mainly trusted 
for success, Though it is capable of any 
amount of elaboration and costliness, it does 
not insist on them. It crowns all other 
details in palaces and cathedrals: it makes 
up for the want of all others in cottages and 
ahah. Nature is teaching it by direct 
example all daylong. Harth and sky and 
sea cry aloud about it, though few regard 
them ; and it is only amongst buildings that 
a human being could pass his life without 
eyer being reminded how glorious a thing is 
colour. 

For this neglect there are several reasons. 
It is not long since many good people 
thought colour sinful. They were not the 
first, and will not be last, who aimed at 
sanctity through singularity. The way looks 
so tempting. To be better than one’s neigh- 
bours, more honourable, more benevolent, 
more unselfish is difficult; to dress in drab 
and revel in whitewash is easy. To believe, 
and to make others believe, that goodness 
consists in things like the latter, and not in 
things like the former, is to stake outa royal 
road to perfection, with no hills, no stones, 
no quagmires in it. It was a road whicha 
great many people followed in the early half 
of this century, and which is far from 
deserted yet. But it is not probably a road 
much trayelled by architects, though the 
footsteps of the illustrious Pecksniff may 
still be traced there. Others, when they 
come within its borders, are perhaps rather 
taken there by their clients than urged by 
any preferences of their own. If they 
neglect colour, at least they do not claim 
this asa yirtue: their work happens to lie in 
quarters where colour is still practically 
prohibited. 

_On the other hand, a great many persons 
who neyer troubled themselyes about the 


_ supposed wickedness of colour, have, in the 


course of the last two or three centuries, 


_ prided themselves on their aversion to it for 


other reasons. They have held it to be 

r, impure, or, in other words, contrary 
to Classic precedent. We know now that old 
Greek and Roman art was full of colour. 
Not only did it employ all sorts of coloured 
marbles and gems, which ancient writers 
describe, and which eyen time has not 
wholly destroyed, but it revelled in surface 
decoration, both on walls, floors, ceilings and 


sculpture. This fact, however, has only 
been found out by slow degrees. When the 
remains of ancient art were first studied, 
about the end of the 15th century, the great 
bulk of this adornment had perished. A 
thousand years of destruction or neglect had 
worn away everything but the marble itself, 
and it was taken for granted, then and long 
afterwards, that with beautifully - shaped 
marble works, Classic art had practically 
begun and ended. As the ancient temples 
and statues were more and more studied, it 
became more and more the rule to try and 
copy them exactly. No colour being per- 
ceptible without close scrutiny on the old 
ones, it was held an artistic crime to put any 
on the imitations. It thus becamea primar 

article of the orthodox creed that the Greeks 
and Romans loved to surround themselves 
with bare white marble, as lifeless and cheer- 
less as the ico of which a palace was once 
built at St. Petersburg. Nothing else was 
pure; nothing else was proper ; nothing else 
was in good taste. So every gentleman who 
had received a classical training, felt bound 
to condemn all colour as an abomination, 
and if he could do no more, at least he 
whitened his parish church, and took the 
stained glass out of the windows. 

The antiquarian blunder and the moral 
one supported each other. The hatred of 
colour became at once a proof of refinement 
and a token of virtue ; and so it has happened, 
that from the time of Charles I. till now, 
Englishmen haye almost allowed one of 
their faculties to perish by disuse. How far 
it had failed became manifest some five-and- 
twenty years ago, when, going from one 
extreme to another, a passion seized so many 
architects for ‘‘polychromatic decoration.” 
It was as if a sudden fit had come on a room- 
ful of people who scarcely knew their notes, 
for performing an oratorio they had never 
even tried to practise. The discords were 
frightful. The thing threatened to be a 
public nuisance, and the performers aban- 
doned it. ‘‘ Polychromatic decoration” no 
longer shows itself in street fronts. But the 
failure does not prove it wrong. ‘There isa 
place for it, as there is a place for an oratorio. 
What the failure proves is, that complex 
things in colour, like complex things in 
music, need skill and study. It is necessary 
to begin at the beginning, and to master the 
art by degrees. 

How is it, then, that so few students are 
apparently trying to master, not only 
elaborate systems of colour design, but 
even those elementary ones which are indis- 
pensable to everybody who builds? One 
answer is, that in this age of examinations, 
it “does not pay.’ The young architect, 
with more subjects forced on his attention 
than any young man eyer had before, is 
obliged to make a selection. He has to 
neglect those which are, in comparison, 


worthless, and, not unnaturally, he feels that 
‘the worth of anything is just.as much as it 
will bring.” The study of colour will not 
bring him much in examinations, though it 
may. do more for him in after-life. But his 
examinations are pressing, and his subse- 


quent career is at a distance; so he puts off 


the matter to a more conyenient season. He 
grows older and goes in, perhaps, for com- 
petitions. But here, again, by the wisdom 
of committees and assessors, colour is strictly 
prohibited. In this quarter, therefore, it 
still ‘‘does not pay.” He starts in practice, 
and roused at last by some suggestive lecture 
at the Institute or the Association, he feels 
that his opportunity has arrived. His first 
building shall be a triumph, not only in 
design and construction, but in colour also. 
The principles he has heard seem so easy of 
application, and so pleasant too. Structural 
questions will not trouble him here; points 
of practical convenience will refrain from inter- 
fering; eyen the district surveyor himself 
can be set at defiance. But the young archi- 
tect finds that this branch of its profession, 
like the rest, has perils of its own. He has 
been taught, for instance, how to combine or 
to contrast his yellows and reds and greys; 
but when he comes to do it, he fails to get the 
right yellow, or the right red, or the right 
grey for his special purpose. If at last no- 
gets the right one, his workmen cannt 
match it, or, if they do, it turns out to be too 
pale or too dark for its place. He makes 
acquaintance with the colour-blind painter, 
—that everyday product of our civilisation,— 
and with that still commoner one, who wants 
to put chrome yellow and French ultra- 
marine into everything. Then the effect of 
distance upsets his calculations. The changes 
of light from dawn to sunset play all sorts of 
tricks with his scheme of colour; the lime of 
the plaster eats into it, and the wall surface 
which was purple in the morning has trans- 
formed itself to a lively green by the after- 
noon. The end is that he distempers half 
his decorations over, with some wash 
‘‘warranted to stand,” and that thence- 
forth he is very shy of trying others like 
them. 


All this means that, as a colourist, he has 
set up for a master before being an appren- 
tice. The suggestions of an accomplished 
decorator are valuable to those who have 
practised decoration, but they are no substi- 
tute for training and obseryation. Without 
these things, an architect may attain a certain 
success by turning over his elaborate colour- 
schemes to capable men who make a speciality 
of them. But whether he desires it or no, 
he has to do with colours throushout his 
work. His architecture will depend greatly 
on his materials, and his materials will form, 
in combination, either a good colour system 
ora badone. If he leaves it to chance, it is 
pretty sure to be the latter. Yet he too 
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often does leave it so, and either spoils good 
detail, or makes bad detail worse. Unless he 
is naturally destitute of an eye for colour, he 
might do better than this with very little 
labour to himself. 

‘““What shall I sketch?” is the question 
which recurs every year at this season. To 
those who naturally love colour, we would 
reply: Try for one holiday the sketching of 
colour. ‘Take a small moist-colour box and 
a couple of water-bottles, and make a set of 
simple memoranda of all the colour combina- 
tions which take your fancy. They are to be 
found everywhere, outside our great cities, 
and sometimes even in them. There are the 
varied colours of building stones, some as 
striking as those of marble, but almost 
unknown, like one that is in use near Ban- 
bury. Then there is the red stone of 
Coventry and Kenilworth, the bluish grey of 
Dean Forest, the orange and brown and 
white of Ham Hill, the brighter reds and 
blues of South Devon, the silyery granites 
and deeply stained porphyries of Cornwall, 
the bricks and flints of the Eastern counties. 
Mark what goes best with each in the way of 
tiles or slates, or wood, or paint, or plaster ; 
and mark it, not in words, but in actual 
tints. 1Note in the same way all beautiful 
harmonies or contrasts in flowers, or buds, or 
insects, in tints of sky or water, or fading 
leaves, and you will have a series of definite 
facts as a foundation, whether your decora- 
tive attempts in future are simple or com- 
plex. Your sketches will not make much 
show. They cannot well be illustrated in the 
architectural journals, and so far, your 
friends who go in for draughtsmanship will 
have a temporary advantage over you. But 
they will be things to fall back on all your 
life—definite statements, compared with 
which, mere words are worthless; guides 
which, on a thousand occasions, may keep 
you from going wrong, and counsellors who 
will put you in the right road for gaining a 
thorough knowledge of decoration, should 
you end by studying it more complete y. 


REASONABLE SKILL AND CARE, 


ee phrase ‘“‘reasonable skill and care”’ 

is so often used in a legal sense, and so 
much turns upon its meaning in the dis- 
charge of the architect’s functions, that it 
may be worth while asking what it implies 
in the ordinary duties of the practitioner. 
When an employer claims damages from his 
architect for negligence or want of skill, he 
has to prove by attested witnesses the truth 
of his allegation, and, of course, this is a 
question of expert evidence. It is not an 
arbitrary or fixed measure of skill, but 
sufficient under the circumstances of each 
case, which yaries; as a matter of course. 
For example, in the design of a hospital, 
it would be reasonable to suppose that 
the architect planned his sick-wards on 
principles that were generally recognised ; 
that the sanitary provisions were sufficient 
and conyenient, that the heating and venti- 
lation were devised upon good models. If he 
failed in any of these points of plan or pro- 
vision, he could not be said to haye shown 
reasonable skill. Mr. Brown is a good 
general house designer, but has had no ex- 
perience in the planning of a free library. 
Would it be just to charge him with having 
failed to carry out the requirements of the 
committee? Here the question of limited 
experience might be urged; that the pro- 
moters knew beforehand Brown had no 
experience in building libraries, and that they 
could not therefore expect him to exercise a 
high degree of skill in the design or plan. 
Such a view of the matter has been held 
by judges and juries, they holding that 
“reasonable skill” must be interpreted 
in a limited sense in such a case. 
But there is a presumption that every pro- 


fessional man represents himself as possessed | reasonable amount of 


of the requisite ability and skill. When an 
architect is employed to carry out any build- 
ing, no matter of what description, and he 
undertakes the work, there is an implied 
warranty on his part that he is reasonably 
competent to the task. And this is the 
general and reasonable view. Mr. Tomp- 
kins, the architect, who undertakes to design 
Mr. Smith a house or a shop, is supposed to 
bring to his task all necessary knowledge and 
experience, and, on his part, Mr. Smith 
expects all that he has bargained for, and 
certainly holds Tompkins responsible for any 
defects in design or negligence in superin- 
tending the building. If. it were not 
so, an employer might just as well engage 
a builder or a foreman of works to 
carry out what he wants in his own way. 
In the same manner a man who was suffer- 
ing from illness or some malady might save 
the cost of a doctor's fee by going to an 
apothecary, and would be himself to blame 
if by mischance a wrong medicine was given 
him. On the other hand, if he went to any 
registered medical practitioner—whether or 
not he was a specialist matters little—he 
would be justified in assuming that his case 
would be treated with a certain or reasonable 
amount of skill, or that, at least, his com- 
petence for the task would be assured him. 
If it was an eye or throat trouble, the 
general practitioner would, at least, pre- 
scribe safe measures that were generally 
followed ; or, if it was too complex a case, 
would at once recommend his patient to go 
to an hospital or consult a specialist. And 
so the professional architect is presumed to 
understand the requirements of any /par- 
ticular building he undertakes—so far, in- 
deed, as to protect his client against loss or 
damage. 

One of the frequent charges brought against 
the architect is that of under-estimating. 
A client has a right to expect a certain degree 
of accuracy in the estimate he receives, and 
if he prescribes an outside limit of expendi- 
ture, he has reason to be dissatisfied if the 
lowest tender exceeds that limit to any large 
extent. A reasonable approximation to the 
actual cost is certainly a question of skill. 
When the contract sum exceeds, say, by 30 
per cent. the architect’s estimate, it can 
hardly be said that reasonable skill or care 
has been exercised, unless, of course, as often 
happens, additions, changes, or alterations 
have been made during its progress. Esti- 
mating is certainly one of those branches of 
architectural practice about which a certain 
degree of skill is looked for. The Law 
Court reports afford ample eyidence of what 
is expected from the architect.. No doubt 
the profession are great sinners in this 
respect. The exceeded estimate is a common 
reproach leyelled against architects, but that 
is no reason why they should be content to 
bear the brunt of a charge which is damaging 
to their interests, and which in many instances 
can be avoided. An architect is blamed for 
many things which are not to be placed to 
his charge. For instance, he cannot foresee 
the nature of the soil on which his building 
is reared. When the digging for foundations 
is begun, it often turns out that they must 
be sunk to a greater depth than shown or 
specified, and expense of concrete or even 
piling may be incurred. The architect is 
blamed because he has not foreseen this and 
provided for it. Huis estimate has been based 
on a superficial examination, or on borings 
that have been supplied him; these turn out 
misleading, and. his charges are disputed 
because he neglected to make a more 
thorough personal examination. In one or 
two cases cited the architect has failed to 
recoyer on thisground. But such charge can 
scarcely be said to be due to want of skill: 
it is merely an excusable omission on his 
part, which may be made up at any time 
without incurring loss. 

Then we have supervision. What is a 

supervision, will 


| always be a very debateable question, 
because some people are apt to think that — 
every part of the building should be in-“ 
spected and approved by the architect; 
while his notion of his duties is that he gives 
only a general supervision, and is not re- 
sponsible for such things as improper bricks 
in any conceivable situation, or the stone 
to be laid on its natural bed in every part, 
nor is he responsible for the laying of drains 
underground or their proper jointing. The 
charge of want of skill or negligence may be 
raised by an irate client in several ways. There 
may be mistakes in the design, in the use of 
materials, and it is for every architect, in the 
particular circumstances in which he is 
placed, to avoid these as far as he can. Want 
of skillin design is again a question depending 
on the evidence of experts, which may vary. 
Conceptions of plan, for example, would be 
difficult to define in many cases unless there 
was some glaring omission, or some self- 
evident want of skill—as, for instance, a hall 
with inadequate means of ingress and egress, 
a too-narrow main entrance, cramped or 
dangerous staircase, a dark corridor. Want 
of skill would arise if an architect planned a 
block of offices with windows too small for 
giving adequate light, or without consider- 
ing the right of the dominant adjoining 
owner to obstruct. A court of law will 
assume, naturally, that it is the duty of an 
architect to make himself familiar with the 
law of easements, such as those of light and 
air and support, as his ignorance of the law 
may involve his client in serious litigation and 
loss. Examples of such cases abourd in our 
columnsof ‘‘ Legal Intelligence.” Every archi- 
tect is presumed to know so much law as will 
be necessary to protect his client’s interests. 
There is no excuse for a professional man in 
London or elsewhere if he blunders in not 
complying with the Building Act or by-laws, 
and thereby puts his client to needless ex- 
pense. The law will not excuse him by 
pleading ignorance of its provisions. 

So also with respect to other matters than. 
those directly connected with his profession. 
There is no excuse for him to plead ignorance 
of engineering. He cannot plead that he 
knew nothing of treacherous soils or the 
substrata of the site if the foundations give 
way and the building settles, or that it was 
a technical matter outside the architect’s 
work. If he did’ not know how to provide 


for wet sand or clay, or what engineering 
expedients to adopt, such as piling, 
or planking, or coffer-dams, he should 
have called to his assistance some one 
who did. Again, if through defective design 
an iron girder gives way, precipitating a wall, 
or an iron roof collapses, causing serious 
injury, it will not do for the architect to 
exonerate himself and lay the blame on the 
engineer. If an arch fell in from want 
of sufficient abutment, as shown by scale on 
the drawings, the architect would certainly 
be held liable, and the same if any wall or 
column proyed too weak. Perhaps in 
questions like ventilation and acoustics there 
would be more difficulty in proving incom- 
petence. Weare not aware that any legal 
charge of incompetence has been made out 
against any architect because the ventilation 
of his building was bad, or because the 
acoustical properties of a concert or lecture 
hall were defective. These are matters about 
which there are conflicting view and theories. 
It may indeed be affirmed generally that the 
term ‘‘ reasonable skill and care” could only 
be applied to those practical and definite 
matters relating to building which every 
architect is supposed to know, and not to 
questions of any speculative or doubtful 
kinds, about which opinions would naturally 
vary. A wider interpretation of the meaning 
of the phrase would be given by any jury 
in some cases where, for instance, the com- 
plexity of the building or its conditions 
rendered the architect not altogether re- 
sponsible, and the phrase would bear a more 
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definite meaning in connection with build- 
ings of ordinary size and everyday use. 


COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUMS.—XXI. 


By Gezorce H. Brissy, F.R.1.B.A. 
ASYLUM LAUNDRIES. 


Ad asylum laundry should be different in 
many respects to the laundries for any other 
class of building, and the efficiency of this de- 
partment is a most important factor as regards 
the health and comfort of the patients, for the 
special reason that a large number of asylum 
Ma are very dirty in their habits, both by 

y and night. Employment in the asylum 
laundry has frequently great and special dis- 
advantages as regards health and sanitary con- 
siderations ; but, as a rule, the laundry stands in 
a similar position to the female patients that the 
workshops and farm lands, &c., do to the males, 
as regards opperuutie for useful employment. 

In the older asylums, and perhaps in many of 
more recent date, a great danger has existed with 
regard to fire, but the more modern asylums are 
so planned and constructed as to greatly mini- 
mise this risk; all hot pipes, flues, and fires 
should be isolated from woodwork, and, at all 
events, in large institutions steam-pipes are 
preferable to open fires. 

Yet even with many of the latest asylums there 
are special fire risks for which the authorities 
have to adopt various precautions, especially in 
the ironing-room, where there must (under pre- 
sent conditions) be gas or fire-stoves to heat the 
irons, and where patients will also have easier 
means of reaching the burning coals or gas- 
flames, thus getting opportunities of doing 
mischief. Then, again, ironing patients may 
allow the irons and apparatus to become over- 
heated (if not carefully watched), and are more 
liable than sane ironers to bring the linen, &c., 
into contact with the flames or red-hot surfaces, 
or to try overheated irons upon pieces of cloth and 
then throw the latter away in a smouldering con- 
dition. The ironing-room is frequently kept at 
a high temperature, and‘the adjuncts are, there- 
fore, in a condition tending to the spread of any 
fire that might arise. 

All this trouble and risk may be averted by the 
use of electrical appliances both for the wash- 
house and the ironing-room, the drying of the 
clothes being accomplished by means of electric 
drying closets, and the ironing by hand-irons 
connected with detachable wires to the electric 
mains. Some of these appliances are already in 
use in hotels and elsewhere, and I am strongly of 
opinion that the time is not far distant when 

ectricity will be developed to such an extent in 
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Fig. 37. 


laundry matters that its use will entirely take the 
place of existing modes, when no ironing- 
stoves or fires of any kind will be required in 
connection with either the washing or the drying 
of clothes. The ironer would merely have to con- 
nect (instantaneously) the flat-iron with an ordi- 
nary electric cord, such as is generally in use with 
small electric lights; the iron would be quickly 
heated, and the heat regulated to a nicety without 
difficulty. ; 

The drying of the clothes might either be by 
an electric fan, or by a direct application of elec- 
trically-produced heat. 

In the construction of a laundry for an asylum, 
the superficial space to be allowed for each patient 
should not be less than 5ft.; therefore for an 
asylum for 2,000 patients there would be required 
10,000ft. of area for the patients’ laundry, which, 
however, would include an area of about 500ft. 
for the foul washhouse, unless there be a large 
proportion of patients with filthy habits. 

In addition to the above accommodation there 
would be required a laundry area of about 
1,500ft. for the officers and nurses, &c., prefer- 
ably in a separate building, or apartment with 
separate receiving and delivering-rooms, &c. 

[t will be convenient here to take such an 
illustration of an asylum laundry upon a large 
scale, asis shown in Fig. 37, in which A indicates 
the position of the officers’ and nurses’ wash- 
house;'B, the officers’ ironing-room; C, the 
delivering-room from the general laundry; D, 
the general ironing and finishing-room; E, the 
general washhouse; F', the general receiving- 


suds, &c., may be collected into receiving-tanks. 
The washhouse should be constructed so as to 
allow the washing troughs to face the windows,. 
not only for purposes of light, but also to secure 
for the patient employed therein as much cheer- 
fulness as may be obtainable. 

Toa very great extent hand labour should be 
utilised in an asylum laundry; but in the foul 
washhouse and elsewhere some’ washing machines 
would generally be required, and (with proper 
and sufficient protection from the asylum patients) 
steam-power would frequently be advantageous, 
the belting, &c., being driven from a shaft below 
the floor-level rather than above the heads of the 
workers, although circumstances may sometimes 
make the latter arrangement more convenient. 

With regard to the machines to be employed, 
these must be chosen with special regard to the 
fact that the asylum patients engaged in working 
them should not have opportunities of injuring 
either themselves or the apparatus; and the 
latter should be as compact as may be, space 
being so valuable in this department. 

There is a patent self-reversing washing 
machine that is made for steam-power, the dimen- 
sions of which (largest size) are 6ft. in the clear. 
It consists of an outer case with a revolving cage, 
actuated by pulleys upon the centre shaft, passing 
through the case. This central shaft is driven 
from a counter-shaft overhead, which is a compo- 
nent part of the machine, and is fitted with a set 
of automatic striking-gear, which by means of a 
crossed and open strap causes the inner revolving 
drum to ieverse its direction at every three or 


room; G, the foul washhouse ; H, the foul wash- | four revolutions, thereby preventing the tendency 


house receiving-room ; I, the engine-room; K, 
the engineers’ room ; L, fitters’ shop; M, stores ; 
O, the dynamo-room; N, fire-engines ; P, the 
pump-room ; Q, boilers; R, stoke-hole; 8, coal- 
bunkers. The position of the various appliances is 
indicated by figures on the plan, and which 
should be supplied by firms having special expe- 
rience of asylum laundries. 

The construction of a large laundry of modern 
type is a vastly different affair to those in asylums 
erected some twenty or thirty years ago, and 
since the introduction of gas, steam appliances, 
and elaborate machinery for nearly every opera- 
tion. 

The walls of an asylum laundry should (at all 
events, to a height of 5ft. or thereabouts) be lined 
with glazed bricks or tiles of a light or white 
colour ; the apartments should all be light and 
well ventilated: Many laundries are lighted only 
by skylights ; but it would appear to be much 
more desirable that there should, in addition, bea 
fair supply of windows in the side and end walls. 
The floors of the washhouse may be either of tiles 
or cement, the latter for preference, and so dished, 
guttered, or inclined, that the waste water, soap- 


of rolling-up and balling of the fabrics under- 
going cleansing. 

The revolving cage is, for convenience, divided 
into four compartments, and all the clothes in 
each of these compartments are passed through 
the washing solution at each revolution. The outer 
door in the case provides access to the inner drum, 
and a hand-shaft with worm and wheel arrange- 
ment is fixed on the side for bringing the door of 
each separate compartment to the position for dis- 
charging and filling opposite the door in the 
outer case. The lower part of the case is pro- 
vided with an emptying valve, to run off the 
cleansing solution ; hot water, cold water, and 
steam are laid on to the machine, so that it may be 
nsed either as a rinser or washer, or as a boiling 
tub or a disinfector, by turning the steam direct on 
tothe clothes. Another type of this machine is 
made to resist pressure, and is fitted with a 
safety-valve, and these machines may be fitted 
with a vertical steam-engine as an integral part 
of the machine, so that where no line of shafting 
exists it has its own motive-power, with a sufli- 
cient reserve to drive a wringing-machine or 
mangle if required, or for doing other work. 


_ These latter machines are suitable for asylums of 
- moderate size, and are in use at the Herbert 
Hospital, Woolwich, and the Netley Hospital, 
Southampton. 

The washing troughs may be made of 2in. 
wood, grooved, leaded and fixed together with 
lag bolts, having brass waste plugs and iron 
legs, and the inside measurement of each com- 
+ partment may be 28in. by 2din. by 17in. ; the 

height to the upper edges may be about 32in. 

- In an asylum for 800 patients (and for the 
‘Officials and nurses, &c., having charge of them) 
_ the following are, approximately, the appliances 

for which space must be found by the architect :— 


In the General Laundry, one hydro-extractor 
 36in. in circumference ; one box-mangle 8ft. 6in. 
by 3ft. 3in., with patent self-acting risers and 
__ gear and friction rollers; one rinsing and wring- 
ing machine, with sliding drainer over trough. 

_ The above would comprise all the machines 

‘Necessary. 

_ The fittings would include one galvanised iron 
_ vessel and wood frame, fitted boiling apparatus 
with steam supply and cold water; a range or 
ranges with 30 washing troughs, each 2ft. 6in. 
by 2ft. by 1ft. Gin., all made in best manner, 
with copper bolts, nuts and washers; liin. pine 
draining boards and racks to each; full way 
_ brass plugs, grates, washers and chains, hot and 
cold supply copper steam sparge pipe and valves, 

and strong wood supports and grids. 

- One range of drying-horses (in a brick-built 

chamber) with runners, guides, and including 

_ the steam coil and necessary heating apparatus. 

_ There should be provided about five 10ft. 

_ drying-horses to every 100 patients; therefore in 

_ this case for 800 patients there would be not less 
than 40 of these, and a considerable area would 

be necessary, having in view the necessity for 

ample means of drawing out the horses, passage- 

way, &c. 

_ ‘There would also bea laundry stove for heating 

about 50 irons. 

In the Officers’ Laundry, an. area would be pro- 
vided sufficient for the working of the following 
apparatus:—One 2Gin. hydro-extractor; one 
patent box-mangle, 7ft. by 3ft., with automatic 
ising gear and friction rollers, and hard wood 
bottom; one patent rinsing and wringing 
machine with drainer and trough ; one goffering 
machine, and one hot calender or cylinder 
mangle. 

‘The fittings would comprise a boiling vessel 
with cold water supply only and a steam (copper) 

oil complete ; a range of 12 washing troughs (as 
for general laundry); one range of drying-horses 

(about seven 10ft. horses), and one laundry 

_ stove for about 20 irons. 

In the Foul Linen Laundry, space should be 

ound for one hydro-extractor, one mangle, 7ft. 

_ by 8ft., and one rinsing and wringing machine. 

_ Whe fittings here would include one boiling 

vessel, with cold-water service, and steam 

(copper) coil; one range of seven ‘washing 

‘troughs; one foul linen tank: (provision to be 

“made for drainage and overflow to drains) ; and 

one range of seven 10ft. drying-horses. 

In an asylum for 800 patients, the total number 
of inmates (patients and officials) may be taken, 
approximately, at about 1,000 persons, and in an 
estimate before me by Messrs: D. W. Forbes and 
Co., Limited, the total cost of the laundry appli- 
ances for an asylum of this size, including hot, 

_ cold, and waste services for the laundry, should 

not exceed £1,600; the figures being divided 

_ thus:—General laundry, £1,040; officers’ 

laundry, £370; foul washhouse, £190. 

_ In Fig. 37 the boilers (six in number) would be 

, used for all purposes connected with the engines, 

- hot water and steam supply, electric lighting, &c., 

_ as well as for laundry purposes, and arrange- 

mente should be made for such utilisation of 

exhaust steam from the engines as may be found 
advisable. 

The laundries of all asylums should be arranged 

Of sufficient capacity to provide the whole of the 

inmates with at least two changes of under- 

clothing every week, and with a sufficient further 
rovision for the cleansing of bed-linen, table 
linen, and the preliminary cleansings of the bed- 

_ clothes and linen of patients with foul and dirty 

habits. Therefore, before planniog an asylum 

laundry, full information is required by the 
architect as to the numbers of the clean and dirty 
classes of patients; these differ in proportion in 
various institutions ; but frequently I believe the 
foul laundry would not be constructed on too 
large a scale if arranged for about one quarter of 
the total number of patients ; and in connection 


a 


with this department there should be a disinfect- 
ing apparatus, in such a position as is indicated 
on Fig. 37 (in the receiving-room at H). The 
advantage of this arrangement is that the persons 
bringing the foul clothing pass it into the disin- 
fecting apparatus, whence it is taken into the 
washhouse. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION, 1895. 


Ghee: excursion programme has now been 
settled upon, and the district round Chelten- 
ham will furnish some Gloucestershire houses of 
architectural interest, and some degree of fresh- 
ness will be imparted to the proceedings by a 
steam-launch trip up the Avon in the Pershore 
country, starting from Tewkesbury. The ex- 
cursion will thus encroach to some extent upon 
the places visited during the Worcester excursion, 
when Mr. Aston Webb was president, and it 
nearly reaches the neighbourhood comprised by 
the Warwick programme, when the late Bowes 
Paice presided, and the late Charles Pink acted 
as secretary. Cirencester, with its grand church 
and great porch, is too far across country to be 
reached from Cheltenham, and difficulty of access 


for fresh material adapted to illustration and — 
description from an architectural and archxo- — 
logical point of view, it necessarily becomes more ~ 
and more difficult to discover examples which 
have not hitherto been sketched and published in 
a more or less complete form. The dave for the 
continued reprinting of old, worn-out stereotyped 
wood-blocks, which at best but crudely depict — 
objects of topographical interest, are, fortunately, 
passing away ; and excursionists now are, rightly 
enough, not satisfied with the miserably produced 
guide-books which formerly obtained a market in 
the absence of any serious competition. Hduca- 
tion has materially improved the general know- 
ledge of the public in such matters, and most 
people who possess any taste at all desire to obtain — 
better drawings and more accurately- written 
descriptions of the places they visit in these times 
of cheap trips and easy locomotion. The houses 
selected for record in this volume, which Mr. 
Fisher Unwin has added to the books of the 
season, are still practically but little known, and 
their importance is not likely to bring either of 
them into marked prominence. 

Such ancient dwellings, nevertheless, are 
eminently typical, and while affording glimpses 
of the family and social life of bygone times, — 
they serve to furnish associations and enrich the 
pages of our local history. The first two old 
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STAIRCASE, RODWAY MANOR. 


will exclude Northleach and Stowell, where Karl 
Eldon has a new, house of some consequence. 
On Monday, August 12, going northwards from 
the headquarters at Cheltenham, the excursionists, 
under the guidance of Mr. W, D. Carée, the new 
president, will visit Southam House, with its 
farm-buildings and pigeon- house, &c., and 
Bishops Oleeve, with its church and old houses, 
will make out the day. On Tuesday, Tewkes- 
bury Abbey, old bridge, and timbered houses in 
the streets will be seen, with the river trip to 
follow. Wednesday is to be devoted to Chastleton, 
on the borders.of Oxfordshire (see ‘‘B.N.,”’ 
May 12, 1898, for view). 
way, interesting by reason of the old houses and 
church, Staunton, Stanway, and Brickland will 
be visited. Friday is to be occupied at Severn- 
hampton, Winchcomb, and Sudeley Court. On 
Saturday the Associationists will take the city and 
cathedral at Gloucester on their way home. 
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SOME ANCIENT ENGLISH HOMES.* 


f ae attractive title adopted by Elizabeth 

Hodges for her carefully-compiled and 
readable record, just published, about a few com- 
paratively unknown houses in Warwickshire and 
Gloucestershire, is well chosen to insure an 
inquiry into its contents, for the growing interest 
in all that pertains to our national historic homes 
every year increases. In the search, however, 


* Some Ancient English Homes and their Associa< 
tions, Personal, Archzeological, and Historic. By Exiza- 
Beth HopceEs. Illustrated by 8S. J, Loxton. London: 
T, Fisher Unwin, 1895. 


On Thursday, Broad-. 


homes described in the volume under notice are 
Lisle House, at Wotton-under-Edge, and Bradley 
Court. The gabled roofs of the first of these 
“‘standing houses ’’ group with the church tower 
at Wotton, but only fragments remain of the 
once princely mansion of the Berkeleys. The. 
ball-crowned gate entrance still stands, and the 
general outline of the site can be distinguished 
within the rampart wall, on which a picturesque 
summer-house remains as an original feature. 
Half a mile west of Wotton stands the small 
hamlet of Bradley. No record of the presenthouse _ 
known as Bradley Court is known to exist, but it 
presumably dates from the early daysof JamesI. 
The sturdily-proportioned bay-like projections 
which run up the whole height of the building © 
break the sky-line pleasantly, and mingle sug- 
gestively with the gables of the roofs. ‘There is, 
however, but little detail of an ornamental 
kind, and the drawing which we print herewith 
furnishes a capital idea of the house. The trim _ 
parterres of the 18th century, the stone-built 
summer - house and dovecote, the charming 
gardens which surround “the Court,’”’ and the 
two fine avenues of elms which lead up to it, 
charmingly augment the quaintness of the home- 
stead. Beverston Castle is next described, and — 
then Rodway Manor, Mangotsfield, some five — 
miles to the north-east of Bristol. The house, — 
which is three stories high, has been too well — 
‘done up and excellently kept’ to bear 
distinctive marks to denote its age. Inside 


the buildings the signs of historic construc- 


tion are more conspicuous. The first object - 
which meets the eye on entering is a good speci- 
men of the Jacobean dog-legged stairway winding = =__ 


up to the top story with its carved strings and 
shaped verges, massive’ newels and turned 
balusters, black and polished with age. The 
sketch with which we are enabled, by the 
publisher’s courtesy, to illustrate these notes 
gives a, yery good notion of its design. Tradition 
has endeavoured to associate this old place with 
thrée of the Queens of Henry .VIIL.—viz. : Anne 
Boleyne, Jane Seymour, and Catherine Parr— 
though why it would be difficult to tell. The 
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windows show its Tudor origin, but the house 
could never,even its palmiest days, have accommo- 
dated a royal party, and never could have ranked 
_ with the neighbouring mansions of Thornbur 

and Yate. Yate Court, long since demolished by 
_ the Parliamentarians at the time of the civil 
war, was not rebuilt, but a portion of Lord 
_ Maurice’s mansion is incorporated in the present 
_ farmhouse standing on the west side of the court- 
yard. The authoress next describes Caludon 
_ Castle, near Coventry, mee the remains of the 

banqueting-hall form the most interesting part 


of the existing ruin. 
from Birmingham, and Hurley Hall, the home 
of the Willingtons, are next recorded. Following 
these is a history of Little Sodbury Manor, which 
lies in a small village on the western slope of the 
Cotswolds, four miles from Yate. 
upon a‘terrace ‘cut along’ the side of the hill, 
and has a 


centre of the mansion is occupied by 
usual lofty hall, still entire, but dismant 


y |stone is 


MANOR HOUSE, LITTLE SODBURY. 


Kingsbury, eleven miles 


It is built 


leasant south-west aspect. The 
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Domestic architecture can be seen at* Little 
Sodbury. Horton Court and Bidford Grange 
(which questionable tradition states is the original 
of the ‘‘ dejected Mariana’s ’’ ‘‘ Moated Grange ”’ 
in ‘¢ Measure for Measure ’’) follow, and conclude 
the volume. The book is handled in a popularly 
entertaining manner, and makes a connectin 

narrative from the materials |brought together, 
and if its architectural character at times is slight, 
it is but fair to remark that the aim of the volume 
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BRADLEY COURT. 


with its wind-braced roof supported on 
angel corbels, its music gallery and screen at 
the south end. A grotesque mask carved in 
ointed out in the wall opposite the 
western door, as the squint, formed by the 
monster’s mouth, through which the ladies could 
obtain a view from their gallery outside the hall 
upon the revelry going on at times within its 
walls. Many additions of the last century con- 
siderably mar the artistic effect of the older por- 
tions, but the accompanying view, lent us by Mr. 


Unwin, shows what a quaint specimen of Mediwval 


was not intended to be more than an antiquarian 
record for the general reader. Without attempt- 
ing to furnish a textbook for the historian, the 
architect, or the archeologist, the writer and the 
artist who combined forces to produce this record 
have so far succeeded as to well merit the attention 
of all three authorities. 
a ene 

At a meeting of subscribers to the infirmary at 
Rochdale, held on Wednesday week, it was decided 
to carry out extensions to the building at an esti- 
mated cost of about £5,000, : 
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SHERATON’S CABINET-MAKER AND 
DRAWING-BOOK. 


ERY few complete and perfect copies of the 
rare and valuable third edition of Sheraton’s 
famous book are now to be' had, and high prices 
are obtained whenever a clean impression comes 
into the market. Messrs. Gibbings and Co., of 
-Bury-street, in conjunction with Mr. Batsford, 
as we understand, have therefore done well in 
their reissue of the work 


supply is drawn from Burmah or Siam, and is 
shipped from Rangoon, Moulmein, and Bangkok. 
It is imported in squared logs from 15ft. to 
40ft. in length, and from 12in. to 27in. square ; 
also in planks of various widths and thicknesses. 
The so-called African teak: is not teak, and is 
an inferior wood of poor quality. Teak, whether 
log or plank, is sold at the timber sales at per 
load of 50c.ft. ‘ 
The labour on teak is equal to that on Honduras 


in facsimile, so 5 
that now cabinet-makers and designers, as mahogany (which see). he waste may be taken 
well as technical teachers, can obtain for | 8 about 5 per cent. more than deal—i.c., 73 per 


cent. for sawing and 7} per cent. for conversion 
= 15 per cent. in all. 

The price of good teak is quoted by the retail 
timber merchant by the inch in thickness; the 
other thicknesses above inch increasing in uniform 
proportion. The rates are as follows :— 


£2 10s. an entire reproduction of Sheraton’s 
volume, which, for all practical purposes, is as 
good as the original. Mr. Wasmuth, of Berlin, 
a few years ago reproduced Chippendale’s great 
- folio, and English enterprise, following this lead, 
has risen to the occasion, and students in art ma 


now secure Sheraton’s companion volume, whie. }in. Sin. in. lin. Ifin. jin. 1fin. 2in. 
cannot fail to be welcomed by many who, in| -/5% -/6% -/72 -/9 -/113 1/12 1/3$ 1/6 | 
a variety of ways, are associated with the| ag 7} per cent. for conversion :— 

production of furniture and the technical art of . i 

upholstery. It is hardly necessary for us to -/0§ .-/0% (08 -/0§ -/0§ -/l__=/I 3/18 

attempt anything like a review of the book itself.| -/68 -/7z -/88 -/98 1/08 1/23 1/48 1/78 


To name it surely should suffice as a guarantee of 
its interest and quaintness. The preliminary 
part of the volume is devoted to a series of pro- 
blemg intended to provide the student and crafts- 
man. with instruction in the matter of perspective 
delineation as applied to furniture design, besides 
a variety of diagrams of a practical kind, such as 
the method recommended by the author for plan- 
ning carpets, mitring mouldings, and setting out 


Adopting for the purpose of illustration and 
comparison the same items as before, we have for 
the deal skirting in two pieces, material 2d., 
labour 68d. = 93d. total. Excluding the deal 
fillet and its fixing, we have 83d. remainder. 
If we increase the labour constants for deal by 
100 per cent., and adopt the teak prices in the 
table of teak, the calculation will be as follows :— 


elliptic domes. The Classic orders of architecture a nee of lin, by 44in. teak, at 93d. .... :: g 5 
are described with typical illustrations, and rules}; Q || of ldin. by Tin. teak, at 124d. .... 0 7% 


are given, too, for tinting drawings. More|] 0 ,, labour to moulding 3in. girth, at 


modern books have developed and concentrated, *144 super. of 7s. 11d...... valent 0 3} 
of course, mest of the principles so enthu-|1 0 ,, labour to moulding lin. girth, at 

siastically put forward a hundred years ago "024 Of 78, (11d. Wivecs ores vee (00 2a 
by Sheraton for the advantage of his pupils; but|1 4 super. of planing, at 020 of 7s. 11d... 0 25 
although some of his methods may be considered|1 0 run fixing -030 of 7s. 11d.. ete eseneee 0 2% 
antiquated nowadays, no expert, however efficient, |1 9 1, rebated edge to ljin., 006 of 3 
would fail to recognise the author’s useful rules, 78. L1d. ss scssesserecreerarse Dee 


1 0 ,, rebated edge to lin., 006o0f 7s. 11d. 0 


and no student can afford to overlook the prin- 
ciples which underlie this master’s unreserved and, 
perhaps, sometimes verbose descriptions. Few 
men of taste have exercised so lasting an influence 
as Sheraton, and his designs, after more than a 
century has elapsed, are more valued still for their 
grace of form, elegance of detail, and lightness of 
perfect construction than the productions of any 
other maker. The plates include his ‘‘ Universal 
Table,’’ a sideboard with pot-cupboards at the 
ends, useful patterns for bookcase doors, secre- 
taries, and library tables, ‘‘ Kidney tables,’ and 
cylinder desks, sofa-beds, alcove-beds, a summer 
bed in two compartments (invented by the groom 
of the household furniture to the Duke of York), 


ip 2ut 
Add 10 per cent. for extra careand protection 0 2 


Gostper Look aU es seis seresrelelsiavste’sloverbjoleie KE 
Three times 83d. is 2s. 13d. 


Applying the same process to the calculation of 
the value of 1din. square framed doors, we find 
the material valued at 23d., the labour 4#d., 
equal 74d. total. If we increase the labour con- 
stants for deal by 100 per cent., and adopt the 
teak prices in the table of teak, the calculation 
will be as follows :— 
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and ‘‘an elliptic bed for a single lady.’”’ Chairs Nee 
are given, of course, in great variety, with dress-| 55 9 
_ing-tables, washstands, clocks, and fire-screens.| ~~ 4. 8 8 
In the ‘‘ Accompaniment,”’ details are added of é fond. 
carved work, Girandoles, painted panels, table 18.2 lin. teak at 123d ...... 13 33 
centres, pilasters, and window-cornices, making} 2/1 1 
together a thick book of some 440 pages, including| 1 8 3 7 
no less than 122 plates. We have said enough to |_ —— 
draw attention to this standard volume thus so} 2/1 1 
capitally pep ucnedy pheveby. instead of having} 3 9 8 2 
to wait the chance of securing some imperfect, | — , 
soiled, or mutilated copy of” the original: the Gl tL 2 geri tenet Se aca. th Rs tee | 
reader may at once obtain the new edition at Gunn 
about a fifth of the cost demanded for the old wot ge nae ee A ie bain tags 
impressions. 91)21 11 
———— 9 —____ 
; 1 
NOTES ON BUILDING PRICES. — |fabour making O81of Te fds, 0 8 
By Joun LEanine. Labour fitting and hanging ‘016 of 7s. 11d... 0 1} 
(Continued from p. 581, last Vol.) 1 10 
TEAK. Add 10 per cent. for extra care and protection 0 2} 
HE use of teak in buildings has within a ess 
few years much increased, and for many Cost per foot super. ......ccrssececesevere 2 03 


Three and a quarter times 73d. equal 2s. 0d. 
AMERICAN WALNUT. 

American walnut work is of equal value to 
wainscot, both as to labour and materials. The 
labour on some is exceptionally troublesome, but 
as a general rule wainscot is a fair parallel. Its 
use for internal fittings is increasing. It is im- 
ported in log planks and boards of various thick- 


nesses. The leading brand is <i>. The greater 


part is shipped from Baltimore or Quebec. 
AMERICAN WHITE WOOD. 


American white wood or Canary white wood is 
shipped from Baltimore or New York in logs, 
planks, andboards. The better qualities are very 


purposes it is a valuable wood. No timber bears 
the weather better; it is consequently frequently 
used for the exposed fittings of ships, such as 
decks, seats, gratings to hatchways, &c. Vast 
quantities have, of late years, been used as backing 
tor the armour-plating of war ships, and this 
demand has increased the price. The lessons 
taught by the recent Naval War between China 
and Japan will probably.induce a greater use of 
iron instead of wood, and the demand for naval 
purposes will decrease. 

For sills of sash-frames, for dormer fronts 
where the wood is to remain uncovered, for hos- 
pital floors, and for good internal fittings, it 
cannot be surpassed. 

Malabar produced the best teak, but it is now 
seldom seen in Huropean markets. The chief 


fine grained and of good figure. It takes polish 
well. It is frequently used for shop fittings, and 
when stained and French-polished, bears a fair 
resemblance to mahogany. The labour is not 
more expensive, nor the waste greater, than on 
deal. The timber merchants’ prices are quoted by 
the inch in thickness, the prices for the other 
thicknesses above inch increasing in uniform 
proportion. \ 


din. in. lin, ldin, fin. 1in, 2in, 

-/2° =/3. =/3h [4 -=/0R eel a 
Add 5 per cent. for conversion :— 

-/0 -/08 -/0§ -/0F -/03 -/0§ -/08 

~/24 -/33 -/3§ -/48 -/63 -/82 [18 


Adopting, for the purpose of illustration and 
comparison, the same items as before, we have for 
the deal skirting in two pieces, material 2#d., 
labour 68d. =92d. total. Excluding the deal fillet 
and its fixing, we have 83d. remainder. Adopt- 
ing the labour constants as on deal, and adding 
10 per cent. for extra care and protection, the 
calculation will be as follows :— 


ft. in. s. d. 
1 0 run of lin, by 43in. white wood at = 
38d. per foot supl.......+-..-. 0 1% 
1 0 ,, of lfin. by Tin. white wood at 
43d. per foot supl.......e0.... 0 23 
1 0 ,, labour to moulding 3in. girth at 
*072 supl. of 7s, 11d........... 0 I$ 
1 0 ,, labour to moulding lin. girth at 
*012 of 7s. LG oii ctrei eis One 
1 4supl. planing at :010 of 7s. lld. ..... ge lOleealen 
1 0 run fixing at ‘015 of 7s. lld. ........ 0-% 
1 0 ,, rebated edge to ljin., at 003 of 
Seldon SO 00k: aes wares oo e0), OF 
1.0 ,, rebated edge to lin. at -003 of 
UBsaldeyecsinats omen sets sinls metareel Om OF 
ee 0 103 
Add 10 p.c. for extra care and protection ..' 1 
Cost per foot rum ........... alkte oletng sibtoars ~, 0 113 


— One and one-third times 83d. is 113d. 


- Applying the same process to the calculation of 
the value of 1}in. square-framed doors. We find 
the material valued at 23d., the labour 4d. 
= 74d. total. Adopting the deal constants tor 
labour, the calculation will be as follows :— 

2/3 0 
9 4 6 


23 2 
43 8 8 


8. 
18 2 lin, white wood at4gd..... 5 


d. 
1 


2/1 1 


1 16" 48 Ag 
a/1 1 
3.9 8 2 


11 9 din. white wood at 34d..... 3 0% 
Glaeecivarsedtem erste terereescsieis aan. 30 saeiies « MAO rom 
Glass-paper \.os.cs ee cece eels duesieemecian sisi Or lay 


Cost of material per foot supl. ...s.....65+ 0 
Labour making -042 of 7s. 11d......0.0..66 0 
Labour fitting and hanging ‘008 of 7s. 11d... 0 


0 
Add 10 p.c. for extra care and protection .. 0 


Cost per foot super. ........ssecccsseccess 0 108 
Our aad one-third times 73d. is 10d. ; 
SEQUOIA. 


Sequoia, known also as Californian red wood, 
is imported generally in planks of various thick- 
nesses, 2in. and upward, and sometimes as wide 
as 3ft. 6in. The shipping port is San Francisco. 
Some of this wood has a pleasing figure; it is 
used for internal fittings, French polished. The 
labour and waste is about equal to that on deal. 

The timber merchants’ prices are quoted by the 
inch in thickness, the prices for the other thick- 
nesses above inch increasing in uniform pro- 


portion— ; 
hin, in, lin, ljin. I}in. fin. Qin. ~ 
-/2 -/84 [2 SSO (6 -/T ie 
Ada 5 per cent. for conversion— 
-/0 -/0§ -/08 -/0% -/0f  -/08 _-/08 
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Adopting for the purpose of illustration and 
comparison the same items as before, we have for 
the deal skirting in two pieces, material 2#d., 
labour 63d. = 93d. total. Excluding the deal 
fillet and its fixing, we have 8}d. remainder. 
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Adopting the labour constants as in deal, and 
adding 10 per cent. for extra care and protection, 
the calculation will be as follows :— 

ft. in. 

1 0 run of lin. by 4}in. red wood, at 43d. 


Re Ge 


EP L00b SUPEF:. ...occerwgnienen Cale 

1 0. ,, Ijin. by Tin. red wood at 53d. 
eo ot SUper! = <yes sabes cs 0 3 

1 0 ,, Jabour to moulding, 3in. girth, 
at ‘072 super. of 7s. lld. .... 0 1% 

1 0 ,, labour to moulding, lin. girth, 
at °012 of 7s. 11d......... ann, Aa 
1 4 super. planing at -010 of 7s. 1ld....... 0 1¢ 
1 0 run fixing, at °015 of 7s, 1ld. ........ 0 13 
1 0 ,, rebated edge to ljin.,*003 of 7s, 1ld. 0 0% 
1b OF, ev, Setar ey ie COL Lin. ye ss He Oe OE 
0 103 
Add 10 per cent.,for extra care andprotection 0 1 
Gost per fool Tunes aa t ce ccencies <oic dees cee; 0 LIF 


One and one-third times 83d. is 113d. 

Applying the same process to the calculation of 
the value of 1+in. square framed doors, we find 
the material valued at 2?d., the labour 43d. = 
74d. total. Adopting the deal constants for labour, 
the calculation will be as follows :— 


2/3 ~ 0 
( 9 4 6 
23 2 
44 8 8 
es lok tis. xed wood! at! 6id.2\ 6 of 
2jof ljin, red wood at 5d... 5 9 
a) 11 + 4 5 
Sees 7 
1 am 
3) ON, 8.42 
ll 9 #in. red wood at 33d. .... 3 32 
Rpetoraaterastaetietcitata(e tine eins idiere'd ccs site: sagh Ol, oe 
MGIARRSTADGE cicec cases cicsessacs aus. amieieie Oe Le 
21)9 5% 
Cost of material per foot super............. 0 653 
Labour making *(42 at 7s. 1ld............. 0 4 
Labour fitting and hanging ‘008 at 7s. 11d... 0 0% 
0 103 
Add 10 per cent. for extra care and protec- 
BIOUMECENT Eases sicc(sisieocsveisccgecscveces st Ol. 1 
Cost per foot super. ..........00 evigveniseten OF LI 
One and a-half times 73d. is 114d. 
ELM 


Elm is very rarely used for building work. 
Occasionally itis seen in stables as wall-lining or 
boarding to stall divisions. It has no particular 
merit to recommend it for such purposes. In 
water it is said to be exceptionally durable. 

The labour and waste is equal to that on 
wainscot. It can be bought of country timber 
merchants, in sawn planks or scantlings, at the 
rate of 2s. 6d. per foot cube. In fair quantities 
the various thicknesses could be obtained at 
similar proportional rates. Coffin plank, which 
is usually of fair quality, is quoted by the 
timber merchants at per 100ft. of inch, com- 
monly about 17s. in the summer, and about 18s. 
in the winter—i.¢., 2d. and 21d. per inch ; 2s. 6d. 
per foot cube is equal to 24d. per inch. If this 
ee be uniformly adopted, the difference will 

e sufficient to cover any extra sawing, and the 
prices for various thicknesses would be as 
follows :— 

fin, lin, jin. 1}in. 1fin, 2in. Qhin. 23in. 3in. 

~/\s -/2% -/8& -/8% -/48 -/5 -/6¢ -/6§ -/74 

The comparison of labour and materials may 
be investigated in the same manner as recom- 
mended for the other kinds of wood. 


_ IRONMONGERY. 

Builders’ ironmongery varies very much in 
quality, and consequently in price. Those manu- 
facturers who have a high reputation for their 
wares—such as, among others, Chubb, Hobbs, 
and Tucker and Reeves, of London, and Gibbons, 
of Wolverhampton, for locks; Baldwin, of. Bir- 
mingham, for butts, &c.—are able to command 
high prices; but much of the ironmongery in use 
is of very poor quality and low priced, and in the 
case of brasswork the weight of the articles is 
reduced to the lowest possible limit. If bought 
by retail, as it often is in the case of small jobbing 
work, the price is high ; for the profits of a retail 
ironmonger, selling (as he does) articles in small 
quantities, must. of necessity, bear a large pro- 
portion to the original cost. 

, The builder who has a large business buys his 
ironmongery in large quantities of the wholesale 
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manufacturer, or he opens an account on special 

terms with a local ironmonger, who reduces his 

prices in consideration of the quantity required. 
The trade lists of the large houses which deal 


'|in builders’ ironmongery—such, for instance, as 


Tonks, of Birmingham, or Pfiel Stedall, of 
London—are indispensable to the estimator, and 
the various trade discounts on the various kinds 
must be known. 

Articles of ironmongery are frequently inade- 
quately described in specifications ; butts, of 
which there are a great variety, being frequently 
described by their length only. All kinds of 
ironmongery are conveniently designated by 
numbers from a trade list. 

Knowing the net prices of the articles, the only 
other considerations will be fixing and screws, 
and profit. 

A few constants for fixing to deal are given 
below, and will serve as a guide for similar articles 
not mentioned therein. The fixing of butts is 
properly a part of the hanging of a door ; but, 
although this view is correct, the prices in most 
bills of quantities will be found to include some- 
thing for fixing. 

It is a common practice with estimators to 
charge a certain number of pence per inch for 
bolts and fixing and profit—as 2d. for iron bolts, 
3d. for brass, 2s. for the fixing of a mortise lock, 
&e. Some such ready rules will be found con- 
venient. 

For fixing ironmongery to hardwoods, add 25 
per cent. 

Prices of rim locks generally include the fur- 
niture ; for mortise locks they do not. 


Fixing only— Days of a joiner. saree 
s. d. 
23in, butts, per pair ....... one O22 con Oe L 
3 ” Tt) oon elateen 2022 . Oi ek 
oe sy asap a osteo =a! PY 0 it 
4 ” ony |p ookoe vente: Cdgsenme ce Ole 
Eee a fe Beccac / IBE: 0 2 
ca in ag ag ese ORT . 0 24 
15in, cross-garnets..........-+ 053 0 
3in. to Gin. tower bolt ........ “0450 einem O wal 
Yin. to 12in. tower bolt........ 065 One 
Flush bolts, per inch......... ae 00S 0 0+ 
Espagniolette bolts, perinch .. *006 m0 nOz 
3in, cupboard locks .......... Hue once AUF a 
3in, cut ditto ....... waters slanesere °137 = eal 
Rim pOcks) sees ov isaide + sisi = AIRES ae Deel 
Mortise locks ..........sse+es *252 ae OE 
Kaye's locks 9 ......scoscous< 286 eee 1: 
Rim dead locks ..........- eee O90 Miers comp L 
8in, drawback locks .......... 137 | 
LO ins OHCOM eewlasteies « ae ferselsiaes sie) COuererer rae Ole L 
WiC? latch? 2eties cic Hee A pound ey One 
Night latch .......... Baars 6h OOD ar 0-3 
Door knobs ....... Benobudoaose +033 0 0 
IKMOCKOLS cic cies sinieieecines os 126% « 0 0 
Door chains......... adatag seis 085 On Y 
Letter-box and plate ..... aren 620% 0 13 
Padlock, hasp, and staple .. 095 ee O ell 
Thaumb-latch ...........s00 “095 cee Onl 
Mortise lock furniture, per set.. *033 ce OOF 
Sash Iftsirpeents ato awe disist- (ores . 043 = O04 
NO GEG ALUN se Poreisl ore! eheis's'areysi0 0.000) “065 0 Of 
din, sash centres, per set ...... 095 oe Obl 
Casement fastenings.......... 043 0 0% 
Sash fastenings .............. 033 0 0% 
Casement stays ............+- *033 PPA at 
Patent water bars, per inch 006 0 04 
LF KNOBS E derevsrarelelaie seveiisicle« se 027 0 0 
PROrnbDUckles ie wetelec fa sige eee > 033 0 0 
Button and plate ....5cscccce 022 0 03 
Cabin hooks 6in. to Yin. ...... 033 0 1 


Relacquering.—Satisfactory repainting of good 
work requires the removal and refixing of the 
whole of the ironmongery except hinges and 
locks ; but the lock furniture would be removed 
also. Often, in such a case, the brass lock 
furniture and the general brasswork would be 
relacquered. Relacquering should be done with 
judgment, as it is not an uncommon thing to 
relacquer brasswork at a cost beyond the value of 
new articles of a similar kind. 

Relacquering involves, besides the lacquerer’s 
charge, taking off, labelling, conveying to and 
from the lacquerer’s, and refixing. 

As a rule, the value of taking off is about two- 
thirds of the value of original fixing. 

The following list gives the prices commonly 
charged to builders by the wholesale people for 
relacquering. ‘They will serve as a guide for the 
pricing of similar articles not mentioned therein : 


8. d. 
Butts up to 4in., per pair .............05 0 3 
Mivahibultss periinche se. (vrei iat coalesce e's 6 0 0% 
Rim lock furniture, including striking plate 0 44 
Mortise lock furniture “ 7 ‘e 0 63 
Turnbuckles ....... Saciete a Male isrnicie ais sicie,cjeih Oe Le 
Striking plates so. ssse desde cceacdeece 0 13 


Fh > i ee ad 
8. (d. 
Hisqutcheons ic. cece senses enesenncrats 0 1 
Brass barrel bolts, perinch ............+- 0}{ 
PUAN SABCOILET Kini via,eiocale ie clare (arere > sl cla ¥ie fasta 0.2 
Casement fasteners ........-.: see eeeeeeee 043 
RABID TEER nr ce a ouetelvscititsist ake s:0 Wis aleberets 0 ;14 
Detter plates ei). cvcasie cess selene mee rass 0),6 
Bell levers ....... aicicieist abe ereiste ereretet sitet sneha. ie 0.4 
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ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


4 ts annual meeting of this association was 
held in the Town Hall, Halifax, on Thurs- 
day in last week. Mr. Edward Rice Sweet Kscott, 
borough engineer, Halifax, the president, occupied 
the chair. On the opening day a vote of thanks 
was accorded to the retiring president, Mr. A. M. 
Fowler, of Manchester. Mr. C. Jones, of HKaling, 
hon. general secretary, in submitting the annual 
report, said_the association had entered upon its 
2list year. During the past year satisfactory 
progress had been made. In the financial year 
ending April 30 last 73 new members—56 ordinary 
members, and 17 graduates—had joined their 
ranks, 7 members had resigned, 14 names had 
been written off, and 5 members had died. At 
the close of the year the numbers on the roll were 
9 hon. members, 570 ordinary members, and 67 
graduates, making a total of 646, or an addition 
of 47 to the numbers of the preceding year. Three 
graduates had been transferred to the list of 
members. The statement of accounts showed a 
balance in hand on April 30 of £235 14s. 4d., 
and invested capital amounting to £300. Thenew 
council had for its president Mr. E. R. S. Escott, 
and as vice-presidents Mr. A. R. Binnie, Mr.. 
C. H. Lowe, and Mr. O. C. Robson. The report 
was adopted on the motion of Mr. C. H. Lowe, 
Hampstead, seconded by Mr. Mann, Sevenoaks. 
The President, in the course of his address, said”. 
that perhaps no subject of late years had called 
for more consideration than that of sewage dis--. 
posal. Throughout the country Rivers Con- 
servancy Boards were being established with 
powers equal to the provisions of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, and local authorities would no 
longer be allowed to discharge the raw sewage of 
their respective districts into any stream flowing 
through thesame. Acts of Parliamenthad for years 
given corporations and local boards all the powers: 
necessary to deal withthisimportant subject, yetthe 
progress made in manufacturing towns had not 
been as great as many of them had anticipated. 
Hence the municipal engineer should persevere 
in this difficult yet interesting branch of his pro- 
fession, until the streams of every district were 
flowing with clear and pure water from source to 
ocean. He would not lay down any hard-and- 
fast line in favour of any definite system of 
sewage disposal. It was well to remember that 
a system in every way adequate for a suburban. 
district might in no way answer the requirements 
of a large manufacturing town. They were all 
agreed that a clear and bright effluent could be: 
produced by land filtration where there was: 
sufficient area ; yet an effluent could be produced 
by chemical treatment and precipitating tanks of 
such a standard of purity as to justify its dis- 
charge into any river or stream. The extent of 
land required was to be determined by circum- 
stances. One acre, or even half an acre, per 1,000 
of the population must in many cases be quite out 
of the question. In the near future, with scientific 
development, the land required would be reduced 
to a small area. A town with 100,000 inhabitants 
would not require one-twentieth part of an aore - 
per 1,000 inhabitants. Engineers were left very 
much ‘to their own resources with reference to 
standards of purity. The effluent that would: 
give satisfaction to the Rivers Conservancy Board 
was still unknown tothem. It was to be hoped» 
that the law relating to combined drainage would 
be altered, or that the mode of reading the section: 
bearing on the subject would be amended. They’ 
must all regret the little progress made by the- 
Amendment Bill in the present session of Parlia~ 
ment. The measure had been systematically 
blocked on every occasion. Turning to the sub- 
ject of hospitals and their erection, Mr. Hscott re- 
marked that when the cost of a new hospital was 
defrayed out of rates there was little difficulty to 
contend with, and no time was lost in executing 
the works. But when the intended erection com- 
prised an administrative block, and application 
had to be made to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to borrow money, the question became 
one of importance. The cost of a new hospital 
did not appear to enter into the consideration 
of the head department, and when the latter 


ie 


was waited upon with some modest design, of an 
inexpensive character, in every way suitable-to 
meet the pressing requirements of the epidemic, 
the promoters were most politely handed a care- 
fully drawn up report upon the provisions of iso- 
lation and ‘hospital accommodation for local 
_ sanitary authorities, accompanied by several 
specimen sheets of plans and sections, showing 
administrative blocks and wards, drawn to suit 
 theirequirements of nearly every district. These 

“were accompanied by the intimation that plans 
drawn to correspond with these specimens were 
the only plans the Department would consider or 
accept. It was, therefore, necessary to produce 

_ another set of drawings before sanction to borrow 
was given. Such delay might lead to serious 

- consequences if an epidemic was raging at the 
time. To avoid unnecessary delay, it was better 
for engineers fo approach the officials of the Local 
Government Board in the first instance. . The 
plans on the walls of the room in which they were 
assembled complied with the requirements of the 
Local Government Board for a smallpox hospital 
for Halifax. A site of 65 acres, two miles trom 
the Town-hall, upon high ground, had been 
secured, and the works could be proceeded with 
as soon as the health department of the corpora- 

- tion thought necessary. The approximate cost 
would be £12,000, exclusive of'the land. 

Papers on the sewage works at Royton, near 
Oldham, were read by Mr. T. S. McCallum, of 
Manchester, and Mr. W. Naylor, one of the in- 
spectors of the Irwell and Mersey Conservancy 
Board. That by Mr. McCallum dealt chiefly 
“with the construction of the refuse destructor and 
sewage purification works at Royton, and Mr. 
Naylor described the tests applied to the machinery, 
she refuse destructors, and the effluent. — 

- ' Subsequently the members were taken to see the 
new Technical School, which is in’ course of 
erection, the People’s Park, and the Free 

- Library. In the evening they dined together at 
Bankfield Mansion. 


ol | 
CLASSIC DETAILS AND THEIR 
APPLICATION.* | 

By G. A. T. Mippieron. | 

: II.—CLASSIC TIMES: THE IONIC ORDER. 

HE origin of the Ionic Order is even more 

deeply involved in mystery than is: hat of, 
the Doric, for there is no Proto-lonic example 

- known which compares in the least with the 

_ Proto-Doric of Beni-Hassan. A few small 

' indications point to its introduction from Assyria 

and Persia rather than from Egypt, and the use 

--of @ base, together with the form of the flutes, 

- ag if gouged out with a gouge, suggest its being 

the translation into stone of forms originally 

devised for timber. Again, therefore, we must 
accept it upon its first appearance in Grecian 
 workasa complete and fully developed order, 
yarying in its different examplesas did the Doric, 
but having in all cases an entirely different part 

to play. When used alone it was employed in 

all instances save one upon buildings of smaller 
size than was the Doric—upon the lighter 
edifices where grace and elegance were to be 
aimed at, rather than majesty and the over-awing 

of the multitude. The one exception is the 

_ Temple of Diana at Ephesus, where queenly 

- rather than kingly dignity was achieved, and 
this, too, was built at a somewhat later date than 
were the greater Doric works. 

_. Under these circumstances an increased em- 
ployment of enrichments was to be expected, 
and such we find; but the parts were still so few 
that it was upon their co-relation that the 
effect principally depended, and enrichments had 
to be introduced with the utmost skill and care, 

else the whole would have been spoilt. 

; Similarly the proportions became more siender. 
The following table, taken from Gwilt, gives 
thosé of the now-destroyed Temple on the 

_ Illyssus, and of the two lonic porticoes of the 

.  Erechtheium. 
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With these we may compare the proportions 
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FRAGMENT OF AN IONIC CAPITAL FROM THE TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS, 


_ (Now, in the British Museum.) 


of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, the columns 
of which were 8-5 diameters high, while the taper 
was so great that the upper diameter was only 
-786 of the lower—and this in spite of the 
columns being of no extreme slenderness. It will 
thus be seen, that when greater dignity was 
called for, greater strength was shown in the 
proportions, the great size of the columns, again, 
carrying off a degree of taper which would have 
appeared clumsy in a small building. § 

With regard to the several parts of the order, 
a considerable amount of freedom was evinced. 
The ‘bases: alone varied. from the simple roll at 
the foot-of the sculptured: columns at Hphesus to 
the élaborately-moulded: base, in two stones, of 
the unsculptured columns :in-the same building ; 
but the upper member'is'almost invariably:a roll, 


| either plain, or fluted horizontally. ‘ The columns 


Ee Win 
and occasionally there are two, and even three, 
rolls to the volute, as in the famous example of: - 
the Erechtheium, which also has & band of the 
anthemion ornament round the top of the shaft. 
As an example of how far the refinement ‘of 
mouldings was carried, it may be noticed that 
the fillet to the volute roll at Ephesus is not 
flat, but slightly convex, though it becomes flat, 


and is more coarsely worked, when it is converted — 


into a band above the eggs, and consequently 

would be hidden from sight. Me Be NS 
The entablature, like the other portions of the 

Tonic Order, was treated with considerable freedom 


by the Greeks, the proportions especially being _ 


liable to alteration, though the general arrange- 


ment of an ‘architrave in ‘three facets, then a 


sculptured frieze, and then the cornice over, was 
almost invariable. ‘The example illustrated here- 


fee 
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FRAGMENT OF THE LOWEST DRUM OF A COLUMN FROM THE TEMPLE OF 
AT EPHESUS. 
(Now in the British Museum.) 


also, though generally fluted with 20 tolerably 
deep flutes separated by fillets, were, in rare 
instances, as at Ephesus, enriched with bands of 
sculpture, or even, as in the Caryatid Portico of 
the Hrechtheium (by the way, rather an altar 
than a portico) replaced by sculptured figures. 
In this way it will be observed that sculpture 
was used in this order, not merely as an adjunct 
to, but as an integral part of, the architecture. 
Though the voluted capital is considered to be 
typical of the order, it not only occurs in many 
forms, but is not even invariable, as it will be 
observed that the caryatidee already mentioned 
are crowned in a much more simple manner; and 
there are large square capitals in the British 
Museum from the Temple of Athené Polias at 
Priene, which are’ carved with winged griffins of 
Assyrian type, and in which the volutes are quite 
minor features. The general type, however, is 
that illustrated, from Ephesus, and from the 
Mausoleum, though the scale is generally smaller ; 


DIANA 
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with, from the Mausoleum at Haliears seem ey 
well be compared with others. The mould 

band separating architrave from frieze is here 
formed of the egg and tongue; while at Eleusis 
it isa plain moulding of cyma reversa below and 


cavetto above it, and uponthe Erechtheium there _ 


is the leaf-and-dart enrichment, with bead and 
fillet below and a moulding over. Then the 
frieze, though sculptured generally, is sometimes 
plain, and the cornice varies greatly. The large — 
dentils at Halicarnassus, with egg and tongu 
under and cyma_ reversa above, are of smaller 
proportion at Eleusis, with cyma above and below, 
and this is almost the same in the Caryatid Portico — 
at the Erechtheium, save that there the cymas 
are enriched with leaf and tongue; while the 
dentils are absent from the rest of the Erechtheium, 
a single leaf-and-tongue enriched cyma alone 
remaining as bed-mould to the cornice. BBS Ut 7 
In the cornice itself, the corona seems to be 
invariable, and also the cyma recta used as 


_ crowning member, and worked as a gutter and Gwilt’s table of proportions may again be 


behind, with outlets for the water provided | quoted, as follows :— 


through lions’ heads at frequent intervals; but 
the small moulding between corona and cyma is 
open to variation, and the cyma itself is some- 
times plain,.but more often enriched with the 
anthemion. 

ii,The Ionic Order seems to have been a good 
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CAPITAL AND ENTABLATURE OF THE 


MAUSOLEUM AT HALICARNASSUS. 
(From the British Museum.) 


deal more used by the Romans than was the 
Doric, and though generally as an applied orna- 
mental order, it sometimes appears as a construc- 
tional order also. Thus it is found treated in 
different ways, and differently again when, as an 
applied order, if was used in superimposition to 


CARYATID FROM THE S.W. PORTICO OF 
THE ERECHTHEIUM, 


(Now in the British Museum.) 


the Doric, and so had to be proportioned to har- 
monise with the order below, and to have its 
mouldings, and even its base, contrived for ob- 
servation entirely from beneath. Still, generally 
speaking, both its proportions and details compare 


_ tolerably closely with those adopted by the Greeks, 
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The greatest variation from Grecian practice 
will be observed to lie in the height of the capital. 
Of course, there are the usual changes in the con- 
tours of the mouldings, but in other respects 


IONIC BASE FROM: ELEUSIS. 


most of the other details coincide with tolerable 
exactitude with the Grecian; but the capital is 
flat both in actuality and in appearance, the 
waved line across the top being made stiff and 
straight, and the light elegance of the order is 
thus much interfered with. . 

When employed as a constructional order, it 
cannot be said that the arrangement of the angle 
capital is happily managed either by the Greeks 
or Romans, and certainly no satisfactory expe- 
dient has yet been discovered for overcoming this 
fault, where the order is returned. 

In the Temple of Fortuna Virilis the facets of 
the architrave are separated from one another by 


es 


IONIC CAPITAL AND ENTABLATURE. 


mouldings ; and the frieze is carved in festoons 
instead of being sculptured. This, however, may 
be looked for, figure sculpture being much less 
used upon Roman than upon Grecian buildings, 
and being replaced by the work of the stone- 
carver in a repeating pattern of natural leaves 
and flowers. 
Su 


FOUNDATIONS IN QUICKSANDS. 


HE method of excavating, or taking out so 
many hundreds or thousands of tons of one 
description of material, to replace them with an 
equivalent quantity of another description, in 
order to obtain foundation for an engineering 
work of magnitude, is a tedious and laborious 
operation. Not only does the difficulty augment 


in the direct ratio of the depth—especially in 

cases where the piers and abutments, if the work 

take the form of a bridge, are founded under 

water—to which the foundations must be sunk, 

but’ the cost increases enormously in proportion — 
to the same dimension. One mode of escaping 

the necessity of taking out stuff and filling in 

again is probably the oldest employed, and that 

consists In driving piles into the substratum, 

which they tend to consolidate, cutting off their 

heads at the level required, laying a strong 

timber platform or floor over the whole area, . 
and starting the superstructure upon it. There 
is nevertheless some amount of excavation and 
refilling even under these conditions, for it is 
usual to take out all the loose earth for, at least, 
3ft. or 4ft. below ground level, and fill in with 
solid cement concrete, well rammed and punned, 
upon which the footing courses are commenced. 
Simple and undoubtedly useful as this system _ 
of getting im foundations is, it has several 
serious drawbacks. It is, in the first place, slow, 
whether the ordinary ‘‘morkey”’ be used for 
driving, or whether steam, air, or gunpowder be 
the means of obtaining the necessary pressure in 
the pile engine. The use of timber piles is also 
very much restricted by the nature of the ground 
and the number needed. 

It may be mentioned that the difficulty of 
driving the necessary number of piles 30ft. deep 
into the London clay would of itself have for- 
bidden the construction of timber coffer dams, 
instead of iron caissons, for the building of the 
piers of the Tower Bridge. As it was, timber 
coffer dams were strictly prohibited by the clauses 
of the Act of Parliament authorising the under- 
taking. 

When piles are got down through sand by the 
aid of jets of water, a plan adopted for the first 
time by the late Sir James Brunlees, many years 
ago, the allegation of slowness does not apply. 
Piles were also sunk in this manner in the 
extension of the harbour works at Calais, and, as 
will be pointed out, the method is susceptible of 
many and various applications to the getting in 
of foundations generally. The operation is very 
simple, and can be described in a few words. A 
pipe between 2in. and 3in. in diameter is attached 
to the side of the pile, and connects with a pump. 
The pile having been pitched, water is torced 
through the pipe underneath the bottom of the 
pile, and by loosening the sand until it attains 
the necessary degree ot fluidity, causes the pile to 
descend with extreme facility and rapidity until 
the proper depth is reached. When the pile is 
‘“‘down,”’ the feed-pipe can be detached, spiked 
on to another, and the operation repeated. So 
great is the accuracy and the certainty of this 
‘‘washing-out’’ process, that it is a common 
practice to make the holes for the bolts in the 
piles before they are got into position. It is stated 
that in this manner piles can be got down at the 
rate of about 10ft. per minute under fair condi- 
tions. Those who have had experience in the 
driving or sinking of piles in foreshores or river 
beds are aware that it is by no means an un- 
common occurrence to come across sunken pieces 
of wreckage, boulders, and other obstructions, 
both natural and artificial, which it is absolutely 
necessary to remove before any further progress 
can be made. By passing a pipe underneath the 
obstacle, and turning on the water, it is speedily 
cleared away, without any knocking of the pile 
out of position, battering the head to pieces, or 
breaking it off short, and thus necessitating the 


| always troublesome and unpleasant task of draw- 


ing it. After the pile is down, and a reasonable 
time allowed for the churning up of the sand to 
subside, it recovers its solidity, and grips the pile 
so tightly that it becomes well-nigh impossible to 
‘start’? it again. Itis not difficult to perceive 
that the system of Sir James Brunlees can be 
equally well applied, and has been applied to the 
sinking of caissons and cylinders when circum- 
stances permit of it, which, however, is not very 
frequently. A large cylinder would require a 
greater number of jets of water and of pipes, and 
probably a greater head or pressure of water. 
But the difference is, after all, only one of degree, 
and not of principle. 

The conditions of the examples to which we 
have drawn attention become completely in- 
verted, when, instead of it being necessary to 
impart a certain amount of fluidity, or at least 
plasticity, to the substratum, the latter possesses 
it to a degree so excessive as to require artificial 
agglomeration and consolidation in some form or 
another. It is, in fact, a case of dealing with a 
quicksand, a description of foundation which, 
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irom time immemorial, has invariabiy constituted 
one of the most difficult constructive problems 
which has ever engaged the attention and taxed 
the professional skill of those engaged in 
engineering and architectural works. Several 
attempts, evincing considerable ingenuity and 
knowledge as well of the whole subject, have been 
put forward at different times to effect a satisfac- 
tory solution of the question, which it will be inter- 
esting and instructive to refer to. One method 
of dealing with the difficulty was the ‘‘ Poetsch ”’ 
freezing process, which, on a limited scale, was 
attended with some measure of success, and for a 
while was regarded by many able judges as the 
only available mode of treating subsoils of so 
treacherous' and shifting a character. Briefly, 
the modus operandi was as follows:—A large 
number of pipes were distributed as uniformly as 
circumstances would allow in and about the 
unstable site. They were filled with a powerfully 
freezing liquid, which was maintained in a con- 
stant state of active circulation, with the result 
that in a short space of time the quicksand became 
solidly frozen. There are two strong objections 
to this mode. One is that, after the freezing 
process is discontinued, the sand returns to its 
primordial condition, which is not one of stable 
equilibrium and conducive to the permanency 
and stability of the work, as was exemplified in 
the application of the Brunlees principle. On the 
contrary, the quicksand rapidly thaws again, and 
becomes as unstable as before. It is true that it 
may be possible during the continuance of the 
congelation to get in a fairly secure foundation, 
but the risk is great; and, what forms the second 
objection, the cost of the whole refrigerating 
plant, machinery, and appliances is excessive. 

Another method of accomplishing the same 
result is known as the ‘‘ Neukirch’’ system, 
which similarly dispenses with all dredging or 
excavating of the layer of sand or of sandy gravel, 
and aims at converting it into a solid mass of 
concrete by its own automatic agency in the 
following manner :—By means of compregsed-air 
machines cement or hydraulic lime, in a state of 
powder, is forced into the sand at a pressure 
which causes it to form a very intimate mixture, 
combining with it, and resulting in the creation 
of, a rough but strong cement concrete. So 
thoroughly is the permeation and saturation of 
the sand accomplished, that after the forcing 
operation is relinquished, the particles of sand, if 
brought into contact, adhere to one another with 
the greatest pertinacity and energy. It is well 
known to those who are conversant with the 
making of concrete, whether by hand, mixer, or 
mill, that the product occupies a less volume than 
that of the sum of the ingredients when free and 
uncombined. Experience has shown this rule to 
be strictly adhered to in treating concrete by the 
Neukirch plan, in which the proportions of the 
two ingredients are one part by volume of cement 
to five parts of sand, measured in the same 
manner. The area of the foundations—or, what 
is equivalent, the area of the sand to be thus 
treated—is defined and separated by an ordinary 
timber casing, exactly as is done intipping boxes of 
concrete under water in the building of a pier. As 
the caisson is intended to last only while the con- 
crete 1s setting, it may be removed afterwards ; 
but asa rule it is left in the ground. It is not 
worth while, for the sake of the old timber, to run 
the risk of drawing the main and sheet piles, and 
possibly damaging the permanent work. Upon 
another occasion we shall draw the attention of 
our readers to one or two other methods of dealing 
with foundations in quicksands. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


NEW edition of the G.Z.R. Tourist Guide 
ve to the Continent has just been published. 
It contains useful maps of Hurope and of Con- 
tinental capitals, as well as many illustrations 
of Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and the 
Rhine. A new chapter, ‘‘ Dull, Useful Informa- 
tion,’’ gives reliable particulars as to the time 
required for, and cost of, Continental tours. 
Another practical chapter is that on ‘‘ Cycling on 
the Continent,’’ which points out that there is 
now no duty whatever chargeable on cycles of 
any description, accompanied by owners, enter- 
ing Holland, Belgium, or Germany. The 
Antiquary for July (Elliot Stock) contains an 
illustrated article on closing-rings and knockers 
in Norfolk and Yorkshire churches, by the 
Rey. C. R. Manning, and a continuation 
of R. C. Hope’s papers on ‘Holy Wells 
of Scotland.’”” —— The chief contents of 


The Reliquary and Illustrated Archeologist 
(London and Derby: Bemrose) are ‘an illus- 
trated description of the ‘‘Roman Thermz of 
Fiesole,’’ by Leader Scott, and an account of the 
quaint ‘‘ Churchyard Games in Wales,’’ most of 
which have now died out, by Elias Owen. The 
illustrated notes are an attractive feature.—The 
first number of Vol. III. of the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association’s Transactions gives full de- 
scriptions of the old buildings visited during the 
latter part of session 1893-4. 
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Wz have to announce the death, at the age of 
66 years, of Mr. Tuomas CuarreILtp CLARKE, 
F.R.1.B.A., F.8.1., which occurred on Friday 
last at his town residence, 132, Westbourne- 
terrace, W. Mr. Chatfeild Clarke was born in 
1829 at Newport, Isle of Wight, being the eldest 
surviving son of the late Abraham Clarke. He 
was apprenticed to a well-known architect in the 
City, the late Mr. Richard Tress, and after com- 
pleting his articles spent some time in a large 
builder’s office. In 1855 he commenced practice 
onhis own accountin the City, and had since carried 
onan extensive practice, with offices first in Leaden- 
hall-street, and in later years in Bishopsgate-street 
Within. In 1859 he married the daughter of the 
late John Sutton Nettlefold, and of late years had 
taken into partnership his son Howard. His 
works include the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, built upon the site of 
the Old London Tavern; the London and Lan- 
cashire Life Office in Cornhill ; Mary Datchelor’s 
Schools, Camberwell; the whole of the schools 
for the Hornsey School Board; the Parminter 
Charity Schools; a church and manse in Ken- 
sington Mall; Bishopsgate Girls’ School, Spital- 
square; Sydney Chambers, Leadenhall-street ; 
25, Throgmorton-street; and many blocks of 
offices in Fenchurch-street, Billiter-street, and on 
the banks of the Thames; warehouses in Camo- 
mile-street and St. Mary Axe; and blocks of 
artisan dwellings, one of the largest being in 
Hoxton. He also carried out the Homes for 
Little Boys at Farningham, a Convalescent Home 
at St. Leonard’s, extensive buildings for the 
Duke of Westminster on the south side of Oxford- 
street, the offices for the Daily News in Bouverie- 
street, H.C., and many churches and chapels. Mr. 
Chatfeild Clarke was surveyor tothe Fishmongers’ 
and Cordwainers Companies, for many years. 
He was a well-known expert in compensation, 
light and air cases, and of late years had a large 
practice in compensation cases, and as arbitrator. 
He joined the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects as an Associate in 1855, becoming a Fellow 
seven years later, and he served on the council of 
that body several years since, and read several 
papers at its meetings, being a prominent supporter 
of the examination movement. He was one of 
the original members of the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, having joined as No. 27 in June, 1868, 
and after serving on the council and as vice- 
president was elected president last year. He 
was also one of the founders of the Surveyors’ 
Association. He was a justice of the peace for 
the Isle of Wight, where he had a country resi- 
dence, Oakfield, Wootton ; he held advanced 
views on land reform and leasehold tenure, was 
a member of the Reform, Devonshire, National 
Liberal, and City Liberal Clubs, and unsuccessfully 
contested Poole, Hammersmith, and Grantham in 
the Liberalinterest. He was a member of the first 
two School Boards for London, and took an active 
interest in various philanthropic societies. We 
gave Mr. Olarke’s portrait and a biography in our 
issue of September 5, 1890. 
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The seventh congress of archeological societies 
in union with the Society of Antiquaries was held 
yesterday (Thursday) at Burlington House, under 
the presidency of Sir Wollaston Franks. Among 
the subjects discussed were the better preservation 
of municipal -records, county bibliographies, the 
treatment of monumental remains, and the present 
state of the Ancient Monuments Act. The members 
of the congress dined together in the evening at the 
Holborn Restuarant, and afterwards attended a 
reception by the President at the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 


It is stated authoritatively that there isno founda- 
tion for the statement made in the daily Press on 
Saturday, that the memorial to the late Mr. Frank 
Holl, R.A., is completed, and that it has been 
placed in position in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
work will not be finished by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
R.A , for some time to come. . 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Denves Insrrrure or Arcurrecturn.—The 
annual meeting of the Dundee Institute of Archi- 
tecture was held on Thursday in last week, Mr. 
Leslie Ower in the chair. The annual report 
stated that there were 51 members and 156 
associates on the roll. The income, including a 
balance of £16 9s. 1ld. from the previous year, 
had amounted to £89.15s. 10d., and the expendi- 
ture to £50 6s. 4d. While the Institute might 
not take credit for much interference with pro- 
fessional matters nor for striking into new and 
untrodden projects, it could easily be shown that 
its indirect influence upon the current of the 
education and life of the profession had been 
strong, steady, and progressive. ‘The report was 
approved, and office-bearers were elected. 
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CHIPS. 


Mr. Arthur T. Bolton is the architect, and Messrs. 
Mowlem and Co., of Pimlico, were the contractors 
for the new free library for St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, opened last week in Chapel-place North, 
South Audley-street, W. 


The Christchurch, Hants, Town Council have 
applied to the Local Government Board for sanction 
to alter and revise their by-laws relating to new 
streets and buildings in the borough. 


The Lancaster Town Council resolved on Friday 
to apply for borrowing powers for £17,000, in order 
to open out a new street adjoining the L.and N.W. 
railway station. j 


The St. Paul’s Schools, Newtown, near Man- 
chester, are being warmed and ventilated by means 
of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, the same 
being supplied by Messrs. EH. H. Shorland and 
Brother, of Manchester. 


It has been decided to make an addition to the 
Claughton Concert Hall, Birkenhead, which com- 
prises a large promenade room. The contract has 
been let to Messrs. McLachlan and Batkin for £600. 
The plans have been prepared and the work will be 
under the superintendence of Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, 
A.BR.1.B.A., Hamilton-street, Birkenhead. 


The new carillon for the chimes at the Royal 
Exchange was inaugurated on Monday, Th: old — 
bells were a suite of fifteen, produccu »y Dent, and 
had played a course of four tunes sor 50 years. 
Under the superintendence of Messrs. Gillett and 
Johnston, of Croydon, thirteen of the bells have — 
been rehung; the other two, being faulty, have 
been broken up. A new carillon has been erected 
to play, at the required hours, a series of some 
twenty-one tunes from three barrels. The tenor 
bell weighs 40cwt. It formerly had a hammer of 
18lb. ; it now has one of 40lb. 


Last week at the Auction Mart showed an aygre- 
gate of £209,769, the highest figure which has as 
yet been recorded this year for any one week’s 
business. Large landed estates failed to sell, but 
there was a better demand for residential pro- 
perties, freehold and leasehold investments of sound 
character, and for town houses of a moderate class. 


The select committee of the House of Lords on 
the Tower Bridge (Southern Approaches) Bill 
decided on Thursday to adopt the Betterment 
Clause, as proposed by the London County Council, 
without any amendment. 


A new clergy-house, which has been erected in 
the rear of the parish church of Loeds, was opened 
on Monday. The residence has been designed by 
Messrs. Chorley and Connon, architects, of Leeds. 
The basement comprises kitchens and cellars; on 
the ground floor there are four sitting-rooms for _ 
the clergy, a dining-room, an oratory, and a visitors’ 
room; on the floor above, bedrooms are provided 
for five clergy and for visitors, and accommodation 
has also been provided for servants. One leading 
aim of the architects has been so to construct the 
premises as to minimise labour, and with this view 
each bedroom intended for the use of the clergy 
and visitors has been provided with a lavatory and 
bath. The contracts for the building amounted to 
£1,700. 


On Thursday the historic Bridge-street Chapel, 
Walsall, one of the leading homes of Nonvonformity 
in the Midlands during the last hundred years, was 
reopened, after having undergone extensive altera- 
tions and additions, including the erection ofa front 
in terracotta and brick in the English Renaissance — 
style. The work was carried out by Mr. Kendrick, — 
builder, under the supervision of Messrs. Bailey and — 
M'‘Connall, Walsall, architects, and the total outlay 
was about £2,000. 


The Prince of Wales has intimated that Saturday, 
August 3, will be a convenient date for him to open 
the new graving dock at Southampton. His Royal 
Highness is being approached with a view to lay 
the foundation of a new grammar school for 
Southampton on the same date. : 
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PASSMORE EDWARDS FREE LIBRARY, 
HAMMERSMITH, 


Yusrerpay (Thursday) the foundation-stone of 
this building was laid by the donor, Mr. J. 
Passmore Edwards, at Shepherd’s Bush-green, 
when the Vestry of Hammersmith and the 
Public Library Commissioners united in ar- 
Tanging a public reception, the ceremony being 
attended by representatives of all the local 
associations, of all parties, who combined in 
advancing the project during the recent poll, 
which was taken with such overwhelming results 
in favour of the extra rate to maintain the 
library when it is completed. We give a re- 
production of the half-inch scale detail sheet from 
the contract drawings, showing the principal 
-entrance which faces the Uxbridge-road. A view 
of the library and copy of the original plan, 
now somewhat modified and enlarged in execution, 
appeared in the Burip1ne News for March 29 last, 
from the architect’s perspective drawing, which is 
now at the Royal Academy Exhibition. The 
builders are Messrs. W. Johnson and Co., 
Limited, of Wandsworth. The steel girders and 
cast-iron columns are contracted for by Mr. R. 
J. Gifford Read, A.M.I.C.E., of Westminster. 
Messrs. Burt and Potts are to supply the metal 
casements, and Messrs. Mellowes’ ‘‘ Eclipse ’’ 
glazing is provided for the skylights. Mr. 
Thomas Elsley is to do the ornamental wrought- 
iron work, and Mr. Aldam Heaton is supplying 


_ the quarry glazing. Mr. John Gundry will heat 


the buildings. Red brick for the walling, with 
Portland, Doulting, and Box Ground stone dress- 
‘ings, are being used. The Val de Travers Com- 
pany are supplying the asphalte. Mr. Maurice B. 
Adams, F.R.I.B.A., is the architect. 


ADDITIONS TO PARK HALL, OSWESTRY. 


We publish in our issue of to-day a perspective 
sketch of the additions to this charming 16th- 
century residence, which, as most of our readers 
are aware, is one of the finest examples of archi- 
tectural grouping in this country. The additions 
‘consist of dining and billiard rooms and a saloon 
on the ground floor, with bedrooms on first floor. 
‘The new wing faces the terrace side, which is 
contiguous to the old portion, and the small 
building shown on the right is the old family 
chapel, the return elevation of which adjoins the 
principal fagade of the original edifice, which is 
well known to all lovers of half-timber archi- 
‘tecture. The elevations are treated with thin 
Ruabon red bricks, the dressings being of red 
and white Grinshill stone. The main contract 


has been letto Mr. W. W. Freeman, of Chester, 
and the plumbing, Xc., to Messrs. Isaac Williams 
and Son, registered plumbers and sanitary 
engineers, also of Chester, under the architects, 
Messrs. Thos. M. Lockwood and Sons, of Chester. 


We gave a view of the entrance front of this fine 
old mansion in our pages for Feb. 27th, 1891, 
when a description with detail sketches of the 
house appeared in connection with our plate. 


SKETCHES IN THE TOURAINE, 


InreresTInG from its innumerable historical 
associations as is the valley of the Loire to the 
historical student, it is far more so to the student 
of the fascinating architectural style of the Early 
Renaissance, which, so far, no Englishman has 
been able to understand or adequately reproduce. 
Pity it is that the last five Kings of the House of 
Valois left not memories as pleasing in the annals 
of their country as their contributions to its artistic 
ossessions. Kivery charming oriel and every 
Helioate turret has its gloomy association with one 
or other of this fated race. Almost in sight of 
the little chapel of St. Hubert at Amboise, 
perched like a sentry on the outer walls—the 
first subject of the accompanying sketches—the 
gay courtiers and ladies of Charles’s Court made 
merry wagers on the numbers of shrieks to be 
given forth by the tortured Huguenots, and the 
minutes their sufferings could endure before their 
last silent agony. Every portion of the majestic 
pile of buildings, from the Portail of Louis XII. 
to the galleries of Francois I., has its own 
dramatic incident. Here was committed that 
foul, yet unavoidable, crime which is made 
the subject of a somewhat stagey picture, by 
Seymour Lucas, in this year’s Academy. The 
wretched Henry III., after years of sottish 
pleasures and weak neglect of his duties, only 
realises the masterful position of the Duke of 
Guise when he finds himself a prisoner in his 
metropolis. He makes the midnight flight of a 
malefactor, and proposes a conference at Blois, 
when, after a rebuff from the brave Crillon, he 
persuades De Loignac to assassinate the duke, and 
thus props his tottering throne a few more wild 
and wretched months. The room in which the 
scene was enacted and the chamber below, from 
which the dying Catherine de Medicis heard the 
struggle, are within the buildings here portrayed. 
The old church of St. Nicholas is, of course, of 
much earlier date. Like most French churches, 
and, in fact, most things French, the external 
general appearance is more beautiful and 
interesting than the interior and details. The 
small building with the quaint roof I was 
informed, according to one authority, contained 
the baths, and, according to another, equally 
doubtful, the oratory of Catherine de Medicis. 
My informants apparently confused the location 
of her physical and moral ablutions. God knows 
she required both. Epwarp W. JENNINGS. 


HULME GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, OLDHAM. 


Ear Spencer has, within the past week or so, 
taken a leading part in the opening ceremony of 
these schools, which have been erected from the 
designs of Mr. John W. Firth, architect, of Old- 
ham, ata cost of about £15,000. The freehold 
site cost £5,406. The schools are built to accom- 
modate 250 boys and 150 girls, on a plot of land 
(about eight acres in extent) bounded by 
Chamber-road, Frederick-street, Hulme-street, 
and Windsor-road, The buildings are placed on 
the crown of the hill, with the front to the south- 
west, overlooking Manchester. The large space 
of land behind is for the boys for a playground 
for cricket and football, and the land at the front 
is for the girls, and is intended to be laid out in 
terraces, with lawn-tennis grounds, &c., for out- 
door games. ‘The basement floor contains the 
gymnasium, which will be used by both, with 
dressing-rooms for each, a workshop for the boys, 
and a recreation-room for the girls. Separate 
dining-rooms are provided, and drying stoves for 
wet clothing, fitted up with radial horses. There 
are staircases to ground floor, one at each end, 
which, together with the corridors and gym- 
nasium, are lined with glazed brick dados. On 
the ground floor are separate entrances, with 
offices or waiting-rooms, and private rooms for 
use of master and mistress. The cloakrooms and 
lavatories for the boys and girls are placed near 
the entrances. There is a large central hall, 
capable of seating about 600 persons, with 
corridors round it on three sides, from which is 
access to the various classrooms, 13 in number. 
All the classrooms have raised galleries, and 
are lighted from the left; a space of 1dft. 
(superficial), and a separate desk is provided 
for each scholar. A chemical laboratory is pro- 
vided, and is fitted up with benches to accom- 
modate 36 students working at a time, with 
separate bench on a raised platform for the use 


of the master. There is also a preparation room 
adjoining the laboratory, and a chemical lecture- 

hall which has a raised gallery, with fixed 
benches for the students, and a large demon- 

strating table, fitted up with most modern 
appliances. The style of the building is Gothic 
(Perpendicular). The whole of the rooms are 
heated by hot water (low pressure), having orna- 

mental radiators fixed in different parts of the 
rooms and corridors. The lighting is on the 
Stott-Thorp principle, with ornamental pendants 
and gaseliers. Ventilation is effected by fresh- 
air inlets with Tobin’s tubes, and with outlets in the 
ceilings connected with a large exhaust ventilator 
on the main roof of hall. The whole of the con- 
tract was let to Messrs. C. Schofield and Co., of 
Oldham. ‘The sub-contractors are :—For exca- 
vating and drainage, Messrs. Spencer Brothers ; 
foundations and stonework, Mr. 8S. Smethurst ; 
brickwork, Messrs. Ogden Brothers ; slating, Mr. 
Joseph Jackson; concreting, Mr. Roger Lowe; 
steel joists and girders,» Messrs. Dorman, Long, 
and Co.; plumbing and glazing, Mr. J. Ker- 
shaw; plastering, Mr. F. Kelly; painting, var- 
nishing, and decorating, Mr. R. Kdmondson ; 
facing bricks and terracotta, the Ruabon Brick 
and Terracotta Company, Limited; the tiling to 
walls and floors and mosaic, Messrs, Williams 
and Company, of Manchester; heating, Mr. W. F. 
Spencer, of Oldham; ventilation, gas fittings, 
&c., Messrs. James Stott and Company, of Old- 
ham ; the desks and laboratory fittings, the Bennet 
Furnishing Company, Glasgow; the ornamental 
iron gates and railing, the Art Metal Company, 
Manchester; iron fencing, Hill and ‘Smith, 
Brierley Hill, Staffordshire ; and the glazing with 
lead lights, Messrs. Williams and Watson, of 
Liverpool. Mr. W. I. Norris was clerk of the 
works. 


FIREPLACE, HUTTON COURT, SOMERSET. 


We give to-day a measured drawing, by Mr. 
K. Gammell, of another of the interesting 
Jacobean chimneypieces from Hutton Court, 
near Weston-super-Mare, an ancient manor 
house modernised, but containing some good 
specimens of old oak work. On Feb. 1 and 
May 31 of this year we published. other drawings 
of fireplaces from this house, also by Mr. 
Gammell, and accompanying same will be found 
further notes thereon. 


GOGAR CHURCH, MIDLOTHIAN. 


Tue parish church of Gogar, in Midlothian, is 
picturesquely situated on a rising ground over- 
looking the Gogar Burn, about two miles west of 
Corstorphine. ‘The parish of Gogar was in exist- 
ence at least as far back as 1167. In the statis- 
tical account of the parish of Corstorphine, it is 
mentioned that there was a church or rectory at 
Gogar, which is mentioned in the MS. ‘ Taxa- 
tiones Ecclesiasticarum in Episcopatu St. Andrea 
et Deconatu de Linlithgow,’’ in the year 1167, as 
Ecclesia de Gogar. In the taxt roll of the Arch- 
bishopric of St. Andrew’s it is entered as Rectoria, 
de Gogar, and it is included in Keith’s list of the 
parsonages at the Reformation. It was at one 
time annexed to the Trinity College of Edin- 
burgh. The foundations of the earlier church 
are still distinct. At what time, or how, this 
older church was destroyed is not known. A later 
church of small dimensions, with high-pitched 
crow-stepped gables, occupied part ofits site. It 
is this later building which has now been restored, 
and fitted for the needs of modern worship, by 
means of an addition in keeping with the old 
architecture. The drawing was exhibited at the 
recent Royal Scottish Academy Exhibition. 
J. A. Wittiamson, A.R.I.B.A. 


Another stage in the work of restoration now 
being carried on at the fine church of St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great, West Smithfield, from Mr. 
Aston Webb’s designs, was reached on Saturday, 
when the crypt, which had been disused since the 
Reformation, was reopened by the Duke of New- 
castle. The crypt, originally an ossuary, will in 
future be used us a mortuary chapel. 


The parish church of Manby, Lincolnshire, which 
has been undergoing restoration, was reopened last 
week. A new roof, Perpendicular in style, has 
been put up; the walls have been cleaned of the 
old plaster, and the stones dressed and pointed ; 
half the church has been reseated with oak seats 
nicely carved, and the rest filled with chairs, 
the flooring between the seats being deal block 
work. The architects are Sir Arthur Blomfield and 
Sons, and the builders are Messrs. Woodward and 
Sons, of Louth. The cost, exclusive of special 
gifts, has been £400. 
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Building Ihrtelligenee, 


Bromiry, Kenr.—An important extension of 
_ the Presbyterian Church in England was marked, 
on Wednesday, 26th ult., by the opening of the 
mew church and buildings in Freelands-road, 


_ Bromley, The new buildings, which are of red 


brick, with Doulting stone dressings, have been 
erected at a cost of about £8,000, inclusive of 
_ iittings; they are Early Gothic in style, witha spire 
_118ft. high. They comprise a church seated for 
about 720, a hall for about 240, and a complete 
suite of rooms admirably arranged for carrying 
on the various religious and social works of the 
congregation. Mr. John C. T. Murray, of Old 
‘Queen-street, Westminster, is the architect, and 
Messrs. W. H. Barber and Son, Adelphi, were the 
quantity surveyors. The general contractor for 
the work has been Mr. John Bentley, of Waltham 
Abbey, Mr. Geo. Barber acting as clerk of works. 


CanR.isLe.—Fisher-street Presbyterian Church 
was reopened on June 27th, haying been recon- 
structed at a cost of about £3,400. The new 
street front is flanked on either side by a low 
tower, with high-crested roof rising behind 
battlements. The church roof is in three sections, 
there being separate aisle roofs over the gallery 
on either side, and a large open roof over the 
maye. Between the nave and gallery roofs, sup- 
ported on columns resting upon those carrying 
the gallery, is the clerestory, running along the 
whole length of the church, and haying four 
trefoil-headed lights to each bay. The chancel 
arch is carried on red marble corbels. The organ 
‘will be placed in position in this chancel during 
the course of the next month. The pulpit, the 
gift of the architect, isof oak, octagonal in form, 
and with stairs on either side at the back. Hach 
side has tracery panels of Late Gothic design. 
The gallery, providing accommodation for 362, 
is. entirely new, and is carried without trusses. 
‘The whole of the inside woodwork, with the 
exception of the oak pulpit and chair, is pitch 
pine, varnished. The roofs are slated with Weish 
slates, a fléche and tower roofs being covered with 
Buttermere green slates. The stone walling is of 

white Lazonby level-bedded shoddies, and the 
polished dressings are of Prudham stone. Accom- 
modation is now provided for about 800 wor- 
shippers. The builders, carpenters, and joiners 
were Messrs. W. and H. Davidson, Corporation- 
road ; painter and decorator, Mr. W. N. Ballan- 
tine, Henry-street; slater, Mr. C. J. Nanson, 
Lowther - street ; heating engineers, Messrs. 
Musgrave and Co., Limited, Belfast; ventilating 
engineers, Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, 
‘Manchester; stone carver, Mr. J. Hewson, 
Maryport; wood carver, Mr. Gandy, Fisher- 
street; stained-glass artists, Messrs. Swaine 
Bourne and Son, Birmingham; brass and iron 
gasfittings, and brass pulpit and communion-table 
desks, Messrs. Jones and Willis, art metal 
workers, London and Birmingham. ‘The whole 
of the work was carried out under the immediate 
supervision of Mr. T. Taylor Scott, of Carlisle, 
the architect. 


Tue Cuurcn Hovsr.—The seventh annual 
meeting of the Corporation of the Church House 
was held in the new building in Great Smith- 
Street, Dean’s-yard, and Tufton-street, West- 
minster, on June 27th. The report stated that 
there was every probability that the fabric, 
irrespective of the fittings, will be completed 
before the end of the present year. The building 
consists of offices in the basement, temporary 


accommodation for the two Houses of Convocation 


on the ground floor, and the great hall which 
occupies the whole of the first floor. In the 
‘basement there are ten rooms, to be let as offices 
for church societies. Hach room is about 19ft. 
dong by 16ft.' wide, and has one large window 
facing an area lined with white glazed bricks. 
The ground floor now contains two rooms—one 
4lft. long by 29ft. wide, and the other 52ft. long 
by 294. wide—for the temporary use of the Upper 
and Lower Houses of Convocation respectively. 
When permanent quarters have been provided for 
Convocation in that part of the building which 
_ will face Dean’s-yard, these rooms will be divided 
into smaller ones for use as offices or committee- 
rooms. The basement and ground floor will be 
laid with pitch-pine blocks bedded in damp-proof 
cement upon a fireproof floor, The doors and all 
the other wood finishings in the basement and on 
the ground floor are of pitch-pine. The great 
hall, which is reached by a double staircase trom 
the main entrance in Great Smith-street, is 115ft. 


long by 50ft. wide, and, with the galleries, will 
accommodate about 1,200 persons. The platform 
will be at the east end, opposite the main entrance. 
Behind it will rise the organ, now being built by 
Messrs. Lewis and Co., of Brixton, the gift of the 
Hon. Richard Strutt. The roof and all the other 
woodwork of the hall, together with the flooring, 
is of oak. The building will be lighted through- 
out by electricity. The ground floor and hall 
will be heated by hot water ; but the offices in the 
basement will have ordinary fireplaces. The 
exterior is faced with red brick and dressings of 
Portland stone, For all the interior stonework 
Ancaster stone is used.. The architect is Sir 
Arthur W. Blomfield, A.R.A. 


Dorxrne.—The new Roman Catholic church of 
St. Joseph at Dorking, opened on Wednesday 
week, has been built from designs by Mr. 
Frederick A. Walters, F.S.A., of Westminster, 
and is Harly English in style. It is constructed, 
externally, with Godalming stone, with Bath 
stone for the windows and dressings, the roofs 
being covered with red tiles. ‘The plan consists 
of a wide nave and aisles, with square-ended 
chancel, and two side chapels. The tower, when 
completed, will stand on the south side of the 
chancel over one of the chapels, and will be of 
rather short and massive proportions, sacristies and 
organ-chamber near the chancel completing the 
arrangements. The interior is lofty. The rcof 
of the chancel is vaulted, those of the nave and 
aisles being of wood painted. Owing to the 
nature of the site there is a considerable flight of 
steps up to the main door, and the chancel floor is 
again raised by more steps about 3ft. above that 
of the nave. The high altar, which thus stands 
out very prominently, is supported by clustered 
grey marble columns, and has a low retable for 
candles and crucifix, the tabernacle of circular 
tower form standing in front of the retable. 
Behind the altar, and against the east wall, a 
lofty reredos will eventually be erected, with a 
canopied throne, supported by angels in the centre. 
Accommodation is provided for about 500 persons 
at present, with one of the aisles temporarily 
omitted. 


KenneRLEIGH, Drvon.—The parish church of 
St. John was reopened on June 24. The small 
building consists of nave, aisle, and chancel, with 
a low, square tower at west end. Previous to 
the commencement of the work, the damp and 
narrow aisles were paved with cobble stones and 
roughly squared blocks, deal horse-box pews 
choked the nave, and two of the windows had 
wooden mullions and were partly unglazed and rot- 
ting. A gallery blocked the western end, he roof- 
plastering was falling in, and ivy growing through 
the ceiling. The gallery and pews have been 
demolished, the floors uprooted, and a bed of 
concrete, 6in. thick, spread over the whole of the 
floors, which have been laid with oak-block 
paving throughout. The nave has been reseated 
with open benches of English oak, with moulded 
top rails and bench ends, a portion containing 
tracery carvings. Some old oak benches have 
been restored and placed in the north aisle; these 
have ends.and seats, varying from 4in. to din. in 
thickness. 
dado boarding, and the walls above restuccoed. 
Inner stone sills haye been added to all the 
windows, and wooden mullions replaced by stone. 
The chancel is approached by two steps of blue 
limestone. Moulded oak choir-stalls occupy the 
chancel, and there are a new reading-desk and 
hexagonal pulpit, both in oak. The tower-arch 
has been filled in with an oak screen, with tracery 
panels and battlemented cornice. Messrs. W. 
Dart and Son, of Crediton, were the builders. 


Lonpon County Councrn. — At Tuesday’s 
meeting of this body the adjourned report of: the 
Public Health Committee was adopted. This 
recommended that the work of erecting the 
superstructure of the dwellings on plots 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, comprised in the Shelton-street improve- 
ment scheme, be executed by the Council without 
the intervention of a contractor ; but that, in the 
event of the Works Committee not being satisfied 
of the sufficiency of the estimate, the Public 
Health Committee be authorised to invite tenders 
for the work. Thesame committee recommended 
that the Council should itself prepare a scheme 
for dealing with the Falcon-street area, St. 
George the Martyr ; the cost to the Council would 
be £7,750, but that entirely excluded any pro- 
vision for rehousing. This led toa long dis- 
cussion, and it was eventually amended by the 
addition of a proviso that the Council may 
obtain powers to divest itself of the responsibility 


The walls have been lined with oak 


of building and managing the buildings erected 
on the lands acquired. A recommendation of 
the same committee for the employment of a 
specially qualified architect to prepare plans for 
the erection of working-class dwellings on the 
Millbank Prison site was, after long debate, 
referred back to the committee. The Asylums 
Committee reported that at the present moment 
all the beds in the asylums were full, and that 
they had 1,156 patients in out-county asylums 
under contracts. They, therefore, recommended 
that temporary iron buildings be provided for 300 
patients at Banstead asylum and 300 female 
patients at Colney Hatch ; and if further accom- 
modation were required, to make similar provision 
for 250 females at Cane Hill. The estimated cost 
of providing this accommodation was £40,000. It 
was decided to take steps for the immediate pro- — 
vision of this temporary accommodation as 
recommended. 


Warrina. — The Bishop of Stepney, on 
Saturday last, dedicated the new ee aoe a 
which has been erected at St. Peter's, London 
Docks, in memory of Father Lowder. The 
building is constructed {of red brick and stone, 
and is groined in the same materials, the vault 
forming a pointed dome with intersecting Welsh 
groins, which divide the sides into two bays, 
following the method illustrated so well in the 
S.W. chapel of the nave of Lincoln Cathedral. 
The windows are filled with geometric tracery, 
and the glass was supplied by Mr. Aldam Heaton, — 
of Bloomsbury. The carving of the Evangelistic 
Beasts, introduced on the pillar which carries the 
hoist beam above the stone lintel spanning the 
staircase, was executed by Mr. Nathaniel Hitch, 
who did the sculpture of the angel figure by the 
font and other enrichments. The wrought-iron 
grilles and elaborated crane, which supports the 
chain carrying the font canopy, were carried out 
by Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard, and Co., and Mr. — 
Thomas Elsley made the wrought-iron and brass 
gas-fittings. The builders are Messrs. Ashby 
and Horner. We illustrated the interior of the 
Baptistery in the Burmpine News for May 11 
last year from the drawing then on view at the 
Royal Academy. The architect is Mr. Maurice 
B. Adams, F.R.1.B.A. 


Wesrminster.—The foundations of the new 
Roman Catholic cathedral of Westminster were 
blessed and the first stone was laid on Saturday 
by Cardinal Vaughan. The new building will 
occupy a site of an oblong shape between Ashley- 
gardens, Ambrosden-avenue, F'rancis-street, and 
Carlisle-place. At first, it will be remembered, 
it was intended to reproduce the ancient basilica 
of St. Peter, but the idea was abandoned as im- 
practicable. Mr. J. F. Bentley, the architect, 
in his revised scheme, provides a building 350ft. — 
long, 156ft. wide, and 90ft.’ high, and covering 
an area of 54,000sq.ft. The nave will be 240ft. 
in length, with 60ft. of clear width; and there 
will be transepts, aisles, and side chapels. In 
the apse, the floor of which will be raised some 
feet above the level of the nave, will be the 
monks’ choir, visible from the main entrance. 
The canons’ stalls will be in the sanctuary. A 
figure of Ohrist Crucified over the high altar 
will be the central feature. The style is Byzantine, — 
like that of the church of Sant’ Ambrogio, at 
Milan, with certain details suggested by San 
Marco of Venice and San Vitale of Ravenna. — 
The characteristic of the building will be the 
great open span of the nave and transepts. The — 
cost of the structure may be £150,000, towards — 
which , it was announced on Saturday, over 
£55,000 has been promised. The cath will 
be dedicated to ‘‘ The Most Precious Blood,”’ and 
it is hoped to finish the building within two 
years, so as to honour the 13th centenary of the 
landing of St. Augustine in England by the 
opening of this Metropolitan cathedral. 


Mr, A. Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., architect, 
Aberdeen, has visited and inspected New Mar 
Lodge in connection with the Duke of Fife’s inten- 
tion to erect a residence which will take the place — 
of the lodge recently destroyed by fire. 


The chairman of the Wilsden District Council, on 
Saturday afternoon, opened the valve at Manywells 
Heights meter-house, to allow the flow of water 
from the Bradford Corporation mains to run into 
those newly laid at Wilsden. The water comes 
from Thornton Moor Reservoir, situate at a height 
of 1,250ft.; the Wilsden levels are from 900ft. to 
600ft. above Trinity mark, and there is a water- 
pressure at Ling Bob, the upper end of the village, ~ 
of 200Ib. to the square inch, and 250lb. at the 
Brewers’ Arms, situate at the bottom of Wilsden. 
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Engineering Notes, 


Guascow.—The Glasgow Harbour Tunnel, 
which passes under the Clyde at Stobcross, was 
opened on Monday. Parliament, in 1889, 
sanctioned the scheme. The tunnel connects 
Mavisbank Quay, on the south side, with 
Finnieston and Stobeross Quays, on the north 
side, and consists of three tunnels, 16ft. in 
diameter, the side ones for vehicular traffic, and 
that in the centre for the passage on foot. The 
approach on either side is by a circular shaft, 
80ft. in diameter, in which are operated the 
hydraulic hoists, raising and lowering the vehicles 
as they leave or enter the tunnels. The shafts 
are formed of cast-iren segments, and lined with 
brickwork. The tunnels themselves are also lined 
with cast-iron segments, filled-in with concrete 
and lined with glazed brick, presenting a parti- 
cularly neat and pleasing appearance. All the 
tunnels were driven by means of shields and 
compressed air. The outer skin of the segments 
was coated by grouting with Arden lime, blown 
through a hole in the lining by air pressure. 
Each shaft contains six divisions for as many 
lifts, half being devoted to ascending, and half 
to descending, traffic. The maximum weight 
allowed for is about five tons, and the speed about 
4ff. per second. The hoisting appliances have 
been supplied by the Otis Hlevator Company, 
Limited, of London, and embody all the latest 
types of design, the pressure maintained by a pair 
of accumulators being 750Ib. per square inch. 
The company are represented by Mr. Furman. 
The engineers of the undertaking were Messrs. 
Simpson and Wilson, C.E., of Glasgow, whilst 
the tunnels and girder work were executed by 
Messrs. Hugh Kennedy and Sons, of Partick, 
and Messrs. Alex. Findlay and Co., of Mother- 
well, respectively. The tunnels for vehicular 
traffic will be opened shortly. 


Socrery or Encinzrrs.—A visit was paid by 
this society on Wednesday to the Outer Harbour 
Extension Works, the existing harbour, and the 
Electricity Supply Co.’s Station, at Dover. The 
outer harbour now under construction at Dover 
has been designed for commercial purposes, and 
not as a harbour of refuge, the chief object being 
the provision, in all states of weather and tide, 
of accommodation for the embarking and landing 
of passengers on and from ’cross-Channel steamers. 
The contemplated works consist of :—(a) An ex- 
tension of the Admiralty Pier, 580ft. in length, 
running approximately in an easterly direction ; 
(2) an eastern arm starting near the clock tower, 
total length 2,760ft.; and (c) the reclamation of 
about five acres of the sea-bed, between the shore 
end of the Admiralty Pier and the entrance to 
the existing Inner Harbour, with two large 
steamer jetties projecting therefrom. The work 
now under construction, as a first instalment of 
the complete design, is the east pier (4), the con- 
tract for which is being carried out by Sir John 
Jackson, Messrs. Coode, Son, and Matthews being 
the engineers. The first 1,260ft. of this work will 
be an iron viaduct in bays of 40{t., exceptat three 
points in its length where stiffening bays of 20ft. 
span and of greater width will be added to give 
lateral rigidity to the work. The main part of 
the viaduct will have a uniform width of 30ft., 
including a footpath 6ft. wide on each side. The 
deck is at a level of 19ft. above high water of 
‘Spring tides. In consequence of great irregu- 
larity in the quality of the chalk bottom, the 
centre pile of each bay is fixed on a cast-iron 
cylinder, filled with concrete, after being sunk 
well into the solid chalk; the outer piles have 
cast-steel screws 4ft. in diameter. The super- 
‘structure is formed of three rows of lattice girders, 
properly braced, carrying corrugated decking, on 
which the roads and footpaths will be formed. 
‘The gutters, curbs, and nosings are of cast iron. 
The direction of the viaduct is approximately 
south-east. Its outer end will abut on the solid 

ortion of the pier, this latter being 1,500ft. long. 
For about 400ft. from its commencement, thé solid 
work will follow thesamesouth-easterly directionas 
the viaduct, but thereafter it will gradually curve to 
the south and south-west. The entrance between 
the head of the Hast Pier and the end of the 
Admiralty Pier extension will be 450ft. in width. 
The blocks in this solid work will range from 
12 to 20 tons in weight. Above low water they 
will be faced with granite, and will in all cases 
be founded on the chalk, into which they will be 
sunk a depth of about 3ft. The top width of 
the pier will be 35ft., and the coping level 10ft. 
above high-water spring tides, the difference 


between the level of this portion of the work and 
that of the viaduct being met by an incline with 
an easy gradient. On the seaward side there will 
be a parapet 10ft. wide, somewhat similar to that 
on the Admiralty Pier. ‘The pier will be finished 
by a circular head, 55ft. in diameter, on which a 
lighthouse will be built. The extension of the 
Admiralty Pier (a) will be of a similar character 
of construction to the outer portion of the existing 
work, but it is proposed to use concrete blocks of 
greater weight than those in the present structure. 
As soon as sufficient shelter is obtained from 
works (a) and (bd), it is proposed to commence 
the reclamation (¢) and the two steamer jetties, 
each 400ft. long and 100ft. in width. These 
jetties will be furnished with landing stages, and 
will practically form covered stations into which 
the trains of the L.C. and D. and S.E. Railways 
will run. The bed of the harbour will be dredged 
so as to give a minimum depth of 15ft. at low 
water of ordinary spring tides alongside the jetties 
and in their vicinity. The sheltered area of the 
new harbour, when completed, will be 56 acres. 
The Admiralty Pier affords protection to the 
western side of the new works. ‘here are now two 
basins, one known as the Wellington basin of 
about 3} acres, with gates of 70ft. opening, and 
the other, the Granville basin of 4} acres, with 
gates of 65ft. opening. The present outer harbour 
of 13} acres will become an inner tidal harbour 
at the completion of the extension works. Anew 
lighthouse with a masonry tower surmounted by 
a lantern of the fourth order, is being erected at 
the turret end of the Admiralty Pier, and the 
slipway at the upper end of the Wellington basin 
is capable of hauling up a safe load of 800 tons. 
The river Dour discharges into the harbour upon 
the upper or North side of the Wellington dock. 
Mr. A. T. Walmisley, M.Inst.C.E., as engineer 
to the Dover Harbour Board, has charge of the 
Admiralty Pier and inner harbour.—The entrance 
to the lighting station is by a private road leading 
from Park-street. The building consists of offices 
occupying the west portion, and adjoining these 
are the engine and boiler rooms. The engine 
room, which is faced with glazed bricks through- 
out, is 100ft. in length by 30ft. in width ; the boiler- 
room is 100ft. long by 45ft. There is a circular 
chimney shaft 120ft. in height. ‘The contract for 
the whole of the machinery has been, and is being, 
carried out by the Brush Electrical Engineering 
Company, Ltd. The engineer and manager is 
Mr. A. J. Lawson, and the resident engineer, 
Mr. A. A. Whitlock. 


Tue St. Heten’s and Lowron Rartway.— 
The new railway from St. Helen’s to Lowton, 
near Leigh, opening out connection with the 
lines of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway Company, and providing direct 
communication with the eastern, midland, and 
southern counties, has just. been completed, and 
was opened for goods and mineral traffic on 
Monday. It is the first section of the St. 
Helen’s and Wigan Junction, Railway which 
will eventually connect two portions of the great 
railway systems under the control of the Cheshire 
Lines Committee by means.of 18 miles of rails to 
be laid from Fazakerley and West Derby on the 
Liverpool side to Golborne and Lowton on the 
Manchester side of the borough of St. Helen’s, 
passing through Knowsley, Eccleston, St. Helen’s, 
Haydock, Ashton, and Golborne. The new line, 
eight miles in length, passes through the heart of 
an extensive coalfield covered by 16 or 17 colleries. 
All the station buildings along the line are de- 
signed in a modified phase of the Queen Anne 
style. Leaving Golborne station the line is 
carried westward on three massive bridges over 
Wigan-road, and the adjoining four sets of rails 
constituting the main line to Scotland of the 
London and North-Western Railway Company. 
The erection of these bridges formed the heaviest 
work of the kind encountered in the construction 
of the new railway. The railway afterwards 
enters a deep cutting some three miles in length, 
and goes through a subway about 100 yards in 
length, underneath the extensive central colliery 
sidings of Messrs. Evans and Co. Its sides are 
of solid cement, 6ft. thick, lined with glazed blue 
bricks, and the rails belonging to Messrs. Evans 
and Co. are carried over the cutting by Hobson’s 
steel floors, of similar design to that used for the 
Liverpool Overhead Railway. The St. Helen’s 
station, with its sidings, platforms, warehouse, 
booking office, &c., has a total area of about eight 
acres ; pending the continuation of the line to 
Liverpool, the buildings are but of a temporary 
character. The contractors are Messrs. 8S. W. 
Pilling and Co., of Manchester; Sir Douglas Fox 


and Mr. Francis Fox, of Westminster, are the 
chief engineers; Mr. J. Keith, of Golborne, is 
resident engineer; and Mr. W. G. T. Hallett, of 
St. Helen’s, superintendent of the’ architectural 


department. 
—_———_6 see 


CHIPS. 


The members of the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute made an excursion on Wednesday week to 
Shipton-under-Wychwood, inspecting the church 
there, the still finer one at Burford, and the Priory 
House, the seat successively of the Tanfields, Falk- 
lands, and Speaker Lenthall, and Shipton Court, 
an Elizabethan residence still occupied. 


Colonel Luard, C.E., held an inquiry at the town 
hall, Huntingdon, on Tuesday week, respecting an 
application for a loan of £1,600 for improvements 
and alteration to the borough waterworks. Mr. 
J. P. Maule (deputy town clerk) went into details 
of the waterworks scheme from its foundation in 
1872, and said that the engines had got out of order, 
and gas-engines, new mains, and other improve- 
ments were required, at a cost of £1,500. A scheme 
and plans by Mr, Middleton, C.E., were laid before 
the inspector. 


A subscription full-length portrait of Lord 
Russell, of Killowen, in his robes as Lord Chief 
Justice, is to be-painted by Mr. Doyle Penrose, and 
on completion will be hung in the central panel of 
the large room of Hackney Town-hall. 


Mr. Willcocks, C.E., held an inquiry at Llan- 
dudno on Friday respecting an application Kg the 
rural district council of Llechwedd to the Local 
Government Board for power to obtain a loan of 
£3,000 for works of sewerage in their district. 
Evidence was given by Mr. T. B. Farrington, C.E., 
the engineer in charge of the scheme, and others. 


The Sopley School Board have resolved to erecta 
new school at Ripley. Messrs. Hiwker and 
Mitchell, of Bournemouth, are the architects. 


Representatives of the various Temperance 
organisations of Keighley met on Saturday after- 
noon to lay the foundation stone of their new 
premises now being erected at the corner of North 
and Albert-streets. The building, designed by 
Messrs. W. and J. B. Bailey, is intended to accom- 
modate on three floors all the Temperance agencies 
of the town and district. The cost is estimated at 
£5,687, without site or furnishing. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales will open the 
new front building of the Royal Free Hospital, 
Gray’s Inn-road, on Monday, July 22nd. 


Messrs. Norman, Sons, and Beard, of Norwich, 
the contractors for the new organ at Bath Abbey, 
have taken possession of the building with a staff 
of fifteen workmen, who are building the instru- 
ment, which will occupy practically tour positions 
in the church. Two large wind chests are already 
placed at a high level on the north and south sides 
between the piers supporting the tower. On these 
will be placed the sounding boards and metal pipes 
with ornamental fronts. To support these struc- 
tures girders have been fixed into the piers. The 
wind chests are to be incased in carved oak panel- 
ling. The pedal organ will be in two sections in the 
north transept, one portion against the west wall 
and another against the east wal'. The manual 
and organist’s seat will be almost immediatel 
behind the pulpit. The total cost will be £3,000. 


Memorial stones of a Wesleyan chapel have been 
laid in Eastgate, Bramhope, near Leeds. The 
building will be Decorated in style, and will com- 
prise nave, transepts, chancel, and organ recess. A 
tower and spire is to be placed at one angle, rising 
to a height of 120ft. The exterior is to be built of 
wall-stones from Apperley and Bradford, with 
ashlar dressings from Guiseley. The interior wood- 
work will be of pitch-pine. Behind the church are 
schools, classrooms, and vestry, and a detached 
house for the caretaker is to be built at the back. 
The chapel will accommodate 170 persons, and the 
cost will be about £2,200. The architect is Mr. 
W. J. Morley, F.R.1.B.A , of Bradford and Harro- 
gate; and the contractors are: Mr, Lawrence, 
mason, Horsforth; Mr. S. Kaye, joiner, Poole ; 
Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, plumbers, Otley ; 
Mr. W. Walker, slater, Otley; Mr. A. Taylor 
plasterer, Eccleshill ; and Messrs. Couldwell and 
Sons, painters, Leeds. 


The new altar of the Sacred Heart, erected at 
the east of the aisle recently added to St. Osmund’s 
R.C. Church, Salisbury, opened last November, is 
now completed. Te altar is of oak, in the ldth 
century style. In the centre of the altar, beneath 
a carved canopy, stands a statue of ‘‘ The Sacred 
Heart,’’ by a Paris artist. On either side there are 
two panels containing paintings on gold ground. 
The subjects selected are “St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary,’ “St. Frederick,’’ ‘* St. Dominic,” and *‘ St. 
Barbara.”’? These paintings have been presented to © 
the church by Mr. E. Doran Webb. Above the 
altar is a rose window, the central figure being the 
Lamb resting on the book with seven seals sur- 
rounded by cherubs. ; 


OOMPETITIONS. 


Lancasten.—The Lancaster School Board have 
placed first the plans sent in by Mr. Robert 
Walker, F.R.1I.B.A., architect, Windermere and 
Lancaster, under motto ‘‘ Up to Date,” for a 
large board school for 1,000 children, to be built 
in The Marsh, and have instructed him to pro- 
ceed with the first part of the work without 
‘delay. 

NorrryvenHam.—In a recent limited competition 
for new chapel and Sunday-school for the United 
-Methodist Free Church, Gregory Boulevard, 
Nottingham, the design of Mr. F. W. Dixon, 
architect, of Oldham and Manchester, has. been 
selected. There were nine competitors. 


SowzErzy BriveeScuoor Boarp.—Themonthly 
meeting of the Sowerby Bridge School Board was 
held at the offices, Tuel-lane, this week. The 
Board, prior to the meeting, met in committee to 
consider the plans sent in in competition for the 
new school to be erected at Bolton Brow. Four 
sets of plans had been received, and those en- 
dorsed with the nom de plume ‘‘ Up-to-Date ”’ were 
unanimously selected as giving greatest satis- 
faction. This decision was confirmed in the 
board meeting, on the proposition of Mr. Ban- 
croft, seconded by Mr. Swallow. The envelope 
accompanying the plans was then opened, and it 
was found that they were the design of Messrs. 
C. F. L. Horsfall and Son, Halifax, who were 

_ appointed architects for the new building. It 
was ascertained that the authors of the other plans 
sent in were Messrs. G. Buckley and Sons, F.S.I. 

(Halifax), Mr. S. Wilkinson (Sowerby Bridge), 
and Mr. C. H. Hebblethwaite, A.R.I.B.A., 
P.A.S.I. (Halifax). The following were the 
conditions of this competition :—‘‘ No pre- 
mium will be awarded for any set of plans; 
but the author of the selected plans will be 
appointed. architect for the proposed schools, to 

-prepare all necessary plans, tracings, and specifi- 
cations ; to supply bills of quantities to the various 
contractors free of charge; to take the entire 

‘responsibility (without a clerk of the works) of 
superintending the works; to measure up the 
same when completed ; to hand over to the board 

‘on the completion of the works, the plans and 
eons ; his remuneration for the whole of 

‘these duties to be at the rate of three pounds and 
ten shillings (£3 10s.) per cent. upon the total cost 
of the erections, exclusive of the cost of land and 

school furniture.’’ The competitors had to survey 
the site for themselves ! 


CHIPS. 


' Anew organ, built at a cost of £300 by Messrs. 
Blackett and Howden, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, was 
opened on Wednesday at the Methodist Free 
urch, Whitley. 
Mrs. Ishmael Jones, of Trelawny Towers, laid at 
Flint, on Monday, the foundation-stone of a new 
Welsh church, to be built as a memorial to her late 
husband. 


The council of the Institute of Civil Engineers of 


: Treland has awarded a Mullins gold medal to Mr. 


“W. Kaye Parry, A.M.I.C.E., for his paper entitled 
‘© The Application of Recent Advances in the Study 
sand Treatment of Sewage.” 


Some alterations are about to be made to improve 
the auditorium of Collins’s Music Hall by Messrs. 
Dearing and Son, of langtn, under the direction 
of Messrs. Sachs and Woodrow, architects. 


Mr. Thomas Egbert Lidiard James, F.R.1.B.A., 

-of Halton House, Balham-hill, 8.W., was married 

onJune 27 to Margaret Hester Paske, only daughter 
‘of Mrs. Crozier, Grafton-square, Clapham, S.W. 


The Bishop of Colchester consecrated, on June 
27th, the Church of St. Chad, Chadwell Heath, 
Essex. The foundation-stone was laid in 1884 by 
Mrs. Claughton, wife of the late Bishop of St. 
_Alban’s, and the church was licensed for public 
* worship in 1886. The building is Perpendicular in 
‘ style, of red brickand stonefacings, and Mr. F. Chan- 
cellor, of London and Chelmsford, was the archi- 
tect. The tower and vestry are yet to be built, and 
the blocks of the building remain uncarved. The 
cost of the church has been £3,000. 


At the Whitchurch, Salop, County Court last 
week, Mr. Walter Webb, architect, Whitchurch, 
sued William Lister for the sum of three guineas 
for preparing a plan for building sites on land in 
Wrexham-road. Plaintifi’s case was that he 
received instructions from Mr. Bates, defendant’s 
‘agent, to prepare a plan, and this he did in August 

st. Three houses had been erected practically 
in accordance with the plan produced. The defence 
was that the plan was only a sketch, to which 
Lal replied that it was not inked-in, as 

efendant was in a hurry to begin work. Judge 
Hughes awarded plaintiff two guineas and costs. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 

our correspondents. All communications should be 

wn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buripine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tur STRAND NEWSPAPER Company, LIMITED. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30¢.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
cara tage two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
eons can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. 

SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant ”’ 
or “Situations Wanted”’ is Onz SHinLiIne FoR TWENTY- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVI., 
XLIX., LI., LUI., LIV., LVUOI., LIX., LX., LXL., 
LX, LXIIM1., LXIV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


REcEIVED.—J. E. Russell.—Alpha.—C. W. (Chester).— 
Perplexed.—J. T, and Co.—F. E. R.—E. §. and Co. 


Intercommunication, 


—_~@o@——. 
QUESTIONS. 


[11872.—Bonding Walls.—Can any of your 
readers state why front walls of houses are not bonded 
with the party-walls, as I have come across many such 
cases in houses built early in the present century? The 
ends of the party-walls are complete. There is no bond 
whatever with the front and back walls of several houses 
in a terrace in several separate and distant streets.— 
H. Lovecrove. 


[11373.]—Footings.—Has anybody been able to fix 
the date when projecting footings came in, as in many 
eases of underpinning, the walls of houses start on the 
en without the usual and modern spread of footings ? 


[11374.]—W ood-carving.— What are the conditions 
of the wood-carving competition instituted by the Com- 
pany of Carpenters !—Canver. 


_ [11875.]—Northamptonshire Churches.—Any 

information about the chief features of the principal 

churches in Northamptonshire will be thankfully received. 

aaa interior features are, I believe, worthy of study.— 
ICYCLIST. 


[11376.|—Right of Support.—lf an excavation of 
ground is e, and causes subsidence of adjoining pre- 
mises, can the owner of latter claim damages. The exca- 
vation was of a very slight depth, and the house very old 
and rickety.—Box. 

{11877.|—Water Colours.—Which are the most 
effective tints for stone buildings, old and new, in light 
and shadow? <Any hints, or a few combinations of pig- 
ments, will oblige.—A SkercHER. 


REPLIES. 


[11869.|—Commission.— Young architects get what 
they can out of house-agents in a lump sum for work 
done in the preparation of drawings; but if the agent 


simply introduces the work, and the architect gets the | J 


usual charges, with his name appearing, about one-third 
is allowed for the introduction.—H. L. 


EO 


The annual soirée of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers was held on Wednesday night in the 
galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, which were crowded. The President, Mr. 


’R, E, Crompton, and the Council received the guests, 


TENANTS’ FIXTURES. 


LTHOUGH the fixtures upon the premises 
he occupies may certainly and clearly — 


belong to the tenant, he must take care to remove 
them before his term expires or his tenancy is 
determined, because, even though he holds over, 
the mere possession of the premises will not give 
him a legal right to remove them afterwards. 
Such, at all events, seems to be the present state 
of the law, although if the recent case of ‘‘ Barff 
v. Probyn’’ (Zimes, 22nd June), in which the 
point lately arose, is taken up to the Court of 
Appeal, it may be reconsidered. This action was 
brought by the plaintiff, as lessor, against the 
defendant, as assignee, of the lease of a public 
house in London, to recover the value of certain 
trade fixtures which the defendant had removed 
after his term expired, and while an action of 
ejectment was actually pending against him. His 
term had run out in September, 1893 ; but because 
the person to whom he had sold his fixtures for 
£90 had not paid for them, he simply held over 
until this matter was settled. The plaintiff had, 
therefore, to issue a writ in ejectment, and when 
the defendant went out in March, 1894, as the 
result of these proceedings, it was found the 
fixtures had been removed meanwhile. 

The plaintiff’s contention was legal and logical, 
he maintaining that after the admitted expiration 
of the defendant's term in September, 1893, he 
became merely a trespasser, and had therefore no 
right to remove even his own fixtures. On the 
other hand, it was argued for the tenant that as he 
removed his fixtures while he was in possession of 
the premises, although he was holding over, the 
removal was legal. Mr. Justice Charles was 
desirous of taking that view if he could, as he 
thought it rather hard the tenant should lose alk 
his fixtures, and there was one case in the books 
that seemed to support that contention. But, on 
the other hand, the general current of authority 
was to the contrary effect, and it appeared to be 
laid down in several cases that a tenant could 
only remove his fixtures during his tenancy. He 
therefore gave judgment for the plaintiff, but 
with a stay of execution to appeal, and he only 
gave the plaintiff the break-up sale value of the 
fixtures on the ground that as the public-house 
was at once going to be pulled down that was all 
he could rightly claim. 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.0O. ; 

Nore.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burmpine News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. : 


F, J. B.—Lisex.—Postcarp.—Discount.—There is 
nothing legally libellous in this word, especially as, if the 
whole card be read, it shows what was meant, and 
that it has nothing to do with lending money, “y 


D.C. L.—Cortract.—Burnping.—Arcuirect.—(1) No, 


I think not. (2) Not usually. (3) No. (4) Yes, if the 
contract is so drawn. (5) The architect’s certificate is 
generally final, and cannot be upset. 


A new wing added to the hospital at Gravesend 
was opened last week. The extension has cost 
£6,700, and raises the accommodation to 52, beds 
for adults, and 14 for children. ‘ 


A new parish room for St. Barnabas, Tunbrid 
Wells, was opened on Thursday in last week. It 
is placed at the junction of Stratford-street and 
Lower St. James’s-row, is built of red brick with 
stone dressings, and cost £1,850. Messrs. Cronk 
were the architects, and Mr, Judd the builder. 


The members of the Hampshire Field Club helda 
meeting in South-east Hants on Thursday in last 
week, the rendezvous being at Chalton, the church 


of that village being first inspected, and a visit to 


the neighbourhood of Butsey and Cathering- 
ton was afterwards made, Mr. Shore, of South- 
ampton, acting as guide. abe MS 

Among the recipients of ministerial honours is 
Dr. Henry D. Littlejohn, of Edinburgh, who is 
knighted. He has a wide reputation as an 
authority in matters of public health and medical 
jurisprudence. For years he has been officer of 
public health for the City of Edinburgh, and in a 
wider capacity he has come before the public as 
officer of health to the Board of Supervision 
in Scotland. The British Institute of Public 
Health, when they held their annual Sanitary 
Congress in Edinburgh a few years ago, elected 
Dr. Littlejohn to the presidential chair, and the 
University of Edinburgh at the same time conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. 
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SUPERINTENDING ArcuitEcT’s Power To DETEER- 
MINE Burwprnc Line,—ALLEN AND ANOTHER V. 
Lonpon County Councin.—In the Queen’s Bench 
Division, on Monday, Mr. Justice Wills and Mr. 
Justice Wright heard a special case stated by a 
Metropolitan magistrate, who had made an order 
for the demolition of a certain building in the 
Metropolis as being beyond the building line. The 
question raised was whether the decision of the 
architect as to the building being beyond the build- 
ing line was conclusive and binding on the magis- 
trate. A complaint had been made to the magistrate 
by the London County Council that the appellants 
beeen to erect a building beyond the general line 
of buildings on the north-western side of Birching- 
ton-road, Kilburn, without the consent of the County 
Council, contrary to section 75 of the Metropolis 
Management Act, 25 and 26 Vic., c. 102. The 
appellants, on November 13, 1894, began to build 
four shops and houses upon the land at the corner 
of Birchington-road, Kilburn High-road, having a 
frontage of 22ft, to Kilburn High-road, and 58ft. 
to Birchington-road. This front in Birchington- 
road extended 16ft. beyond the general line of 
buildings, as determined by the certificate of the 
superintending architect of the London County 
Council, who stated in it that the main fronts of 
the buildings in a certain row of houses formed the 
general line of buildings on the north-western side 
of Birchington-road, ‘in which road the building 
in question is situate, and the building in question 
would project beyond the prolongation of the said 
general line,’’ It was contended on behalf of the 
appellant that the architect had not by his certificate 
found that the building was situate in the “street, 
place, or.row of houses”? described as the north- 
western side of Birchington-road, and if he had so 
found, he had placed the building in a “street, 
place, or row of houses’? in which the same was 
not situate. The respondents contended before the 
magistrate that the certificate had determined that 
the building was situate in Birchington-road, and 
that such determination was binding on the magis- 
trate. The magistrate adopted this view on the 
authority of the case ‘‘ London County Council v. 
Cross,’’ and directed the demolition of so much 
of the building as was beyond the line. The 
question for the Court was whether the certifi- 
cate showed that the house in question was 
situate in the street, place, or row of houses on and 
for which the general line of buildings was de- 
termined; (2) whether it was the duty of the archi- 
tect to decide and find the situation of the appellants’ 
building, and, if so, whether his decision was bind- 
ing on the magistrate. The Court decided in favour 
of the London County Council, and gave judgment 
accordingly. Mr. Justice Wills said the question 
raised was whether the certificate of the superin- 
tending architect of the London County Council, 
who now represented the Metropolitan Board of 
Works under the Metropolis Management Act of 
1862, deciding whether a particular building to 
which the building line applied in a street was 
decisive of the point indispute, Looking at the Act 
apart from the authorities, the learned Judge 
would have thought that the tribunal which should 
decide that was the magistrate. But the matter 
had been much discussed both in the Divisional 
Court and in the House of Lords. It could not be 
said that the authorities were satisfactory. In 1886, 
in the case of ‘Barlow v. Vestry of St. Mary 
Abbott’s, Kensington,” Lord Watson held, without 
hesitation, that the architect was the person to 
decide, while Lord Bramwell equally unhesitatingly 
held it was the magistrate. Lord FitzGerald agreed 
with Lord Watson. The majority of those learned 
Lords, therefore, were against the view that the 
magistrate was the deciding tribunal. The point 
also came before the Divisional Court in ‘London 
County Council v. Cross,’ where Mr. Justice Den- 
man and Mr. Justice A. L. Smith both adopted the 
view that the architect was the person. Itwas true 
that the case was subsequently overruled on another 
point, and, therefore, could not be called a binding 
judgment ; but it seemed better to follow the views 
of this majority of Judges rather than to set up his 
own opinion, The point was not so important as it 
~ might seem, because the London Act of 1894 had 
made provision for the appointment of a tribunal of 
appeal t the architect. On the second question 
the architect must be taken as meaning to decide 
and determining that the building in question was 
in the street to which the building line applied. Mr, 
Justice Wright, solely in deference to the judgment 
of the other Judges, concurred. Mr. Wedderburn, 
on behalf of the appellants, asked for leave to appeal 
if leave were necessary. This was granted, as of 
course. . 


In ne Haywarp snp Son, BournemourH.—At 
a sitting of the Poole Bankruptcy Court on Wednes- 
day week, John Hayward and Frank Hayward, 
trading as Hayward and Son, builders, Bourne- 
mouth, came up for public examination. Their 
statement of affairs shows gross liabilities amount- 
ing to £2,870 3s. 73d., of which £1,281 17s. 11d. is 
expected to rank for dividend. The net assets 
including a sum of £258 10s, 10d., an estimated 


surplus from securities in the hands of creditors 
fully secured, are only put at £306 2s. 73d., showing 
a deficiency of £975 15s, 33d. The debtors allege 
that bad trade, inability to realise property, and 
want of capital are the causes of their failure. They 
first commenced business, they stated, in 1889 with 
a joint capital of £500. In 1890 they took in Mr, 
Penton asa partner; but in 1892 the partnership 
was aipsclyerl and a deed of assignment was given 
on behalf of the creditors, who received a dividend 
of 6s. in the pound. The Official Receiver points 
out that even had the debtors been able to realise 
the £258 10s. 10d., estimated as the surplus on pro- 
perties, there would still be a deficiency of 
£975 15s. 3d. to be accouated for. Frank Hayward, 
the son, was the first examined, and in answer to 
questions admitted that he knew of his insolvency 
some months before he filed, but that they had 
nevertheless gone on contracting debts. The debtor 
admitted that several warrants were served upon 
him by the Sheriff in January, February, and 
March, that he had still continued ordering goods, 
and that the goods were still unpaid for. John 
Hayward, the father, admitted that he had never 
properly looked into his affairs to see how he stood, 
and that he must have been insolvent for some time 
past. The Registrar thought this was one of the 
worst cases that had been before the Court for some 
time past, and assented to an application that the 
further hearing should be adjourned to the 31st 
July, to allow of some books being produced, and 
of further information being given. 


Wuat is a Sxy-Sian?—The representatives of 
the Savoy Hotel (Limited) appeared at Bow-street 
Police-court on Tuesday to a summons issued at the 
instance of the County Council, charging them with 
unlawfully retaining a sky- sign without the license 
of the County Council, contrary to Section 128 of 
the London Building Act, 1895. Mr. Chilvers ap- 
peared for the Council, and Mr. Marshall Hall for 
the company. Mr. Chilvers described the sign to 
which exception was taken, and, after quoting 
sections of several Acts, argued that it was a sky- 
sign within the meaning of thelaw. He called Mr. 
George Townsend, a surveyor in the employ of the 
Council, who said that the sign was fixed to the 
roof of the Savoy Hotel. It.consisted of a series of 
boards in three sections, to which large embossed 
glass letters were attached. The letters, which 
were about 7ft. high, formed the words ‘‘ Savoy 
Hotel and Restaurant,’’ on three different sides of 
the hotel. The sign was fixed to the roof and 
chimney stacks. Witness, in reply to Mr. Hall, said 
he had heard that the sign as it now appeared had 
been suggested by the district surveyor. Mr. 
Marshall Hall said the large letters, ‘‘ Savoy Hotel 
and Restaurant,” were originally put on the roof 
of the hotel as a protection for the servants 
when duty or pleasure took them there. It 
was a dangerous roof, at a high elevation, 
and some protection was required. Originally, 
these letters had nothing but the sky behind 
them, and they undoubtedly formed a _ sky- 
sign, Then the district surveyor suggested that a 
board should be put behind the letters. This was 
done, and he urged that the letters as they now 
stood were not a sky-sign within the meaning of 
the Act. It was perfectly clear that the object of 
the Act was to protect the public against dangerous 
and unsightly signs. In this case the sign was 
neither dangerous nor unsightly. It was an ad- 
vertisement, certainly, but not asky-sign. It had 
been said that in certain parts the sign was slightly 
raised from the roof, but that was merely to let the 
rain-water run away. Mr. Chilvers admitted that 
there were a great many cases similar to this. It 
was a case of considerable importance, and he 
wished to quote Mr. Justice Mathews as to the 
object of this Act. Mr. Vaughan said that was un- 
necessary. The preamble was sufficient to show the 
object of the Act, which was directed against the 
dangerous and unsightly sky-signs popular a few 
years ago. In his opinion, this structure was neither 
unsightly nor dangerous. Nor, in his opinion, was 
it a sky-sign in the popular acceptance of the term. 
He considered, therefore, that he would be going 
contrary to both the spirit and the provisions of the 
Act if he accepted the contentions of the County 
Council. He therefore dismissed the summons, 
On the application of Mr. Hall, the magistrate 
Mr. Vaughan, allowed £5 5s. costs. He refused to 
state a case for the opinion of the High Court, and 
this decision he adhered to when Mr. Chilvers re- 
peated his application on Wednesday. 


Sanivary Stare oF FurnisHeD Hovusz. — 
ABRAHAM y, PowER.—An action was tried in the 
Queen’s Bench Division, on Tuesday, by Mr. Justice 
Wright and’a jury, to recover damages for injuries 
suffered in consequence of the plaintiff having rented 
of the defendant a furnished house that was not in 
good sanitary condition. The plaintiff was a sur- 
veyor and estate agent, and the defendant was 
Major Power, of Leamington. In August, 1894, the 
plaintiff took of the defendant, for six months, the 
house, 38, St. George’s-square, and entered into 
possession. Some time afterwards his wife and 
some of the children, servants, and other inmates of 
the house became unwell, suffering from sore throat 


and other mischiefs. These mischiefs were caused, 
according to plaintiff, by the drainage of the house 
not being in a good condition. For the defendant, 
it was said that he acquired the house in St. 
Geo1ge’s-square in July or August, 1890, and he 
spent £50 upon it in repairs and sanitary work. 
This was done through the Army and Navy Stores, 
He himself lived in the house from that time until 
1893, and had no fault to find with the ary 
arrangements. The late Professor Stuart Poole live 
in the house for six months, and atterwards it was 
occupied by Mr. Hobhouse, M.P., and the defendant 
received no complaint from either of them as to the 
condition of the premises, The case of the de- 
fendant, which was supported by the sanitary 
authorities of the parish, was that, although the 
most recent sanitary arrangements had not been 
adopted, yet the house was in a reasonably good 
sanitary condition, and safe for habitation. A good 
deal of evidence was given upon the one side and 
the other, by sanitary and medical experts, as to the 
condition of the house when it was let to the 
plaintiff in August last, and as to the probable cause 
of the illness that happened in it, The jury not 
peing unanimous, were discharged without giving a 
verdict, 
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The post of road surveyor for the Longtown 
Union, and sanitary inspector for the Low District, 
rendered vacant by the removal of Mr. Maxwell to 
Gainsborough, was filled at the last meeting of the 
Longtown District. Council, held at Hallburn. 
There were 21 applicants for the situation, the 
choice falling on Mr, Murray, of Alstonby. 


A stained-glass window, illustrating Mary weep- 
ing at the Tomb of Jesus, has just been erected in 
St. Catherine’s aisle of Linlithgow parish church. 
The window is in memory of the late Mr. Robert 
Riddoch Glen, at one time town-clerk of Linlithgow. 


The Local Government Board have sanctionea 
the application of the Middleton Corporation for 
powers to borrow a sum of £36,544 for the new 
sewage scheme. Sanction had already been given 
to the borrowing of upwards of £13,000, which had 
been paid to the Earl of Wilton for the site of the 
outfall works at Land’s End, Rhodes. 


The Duchess of Teck opened on Monday the new 
Children’s Hospital at the corner of Church-street 
and Paddington-green. The hospital, which was 
illustrated in the Burmpinc News for August 17, 
1894, by a perspective and plans, has been built by 
Messrs. Mark Patrick and Sons, of Westminster 
Bridge-road, from plans by Messrs. Stephen Salter 
and Adams, of Woburn-place. The cost has been 
£11,000. 


On Saturday Major Marindin made an official 
inspection of the extensions of the Edinburgh 
Street Tramways Company system in Leith, just 
carried out from plans by and under the supervision 
of Mr. Carter, the company’s engineer. 


A fatal accident, the first which has occurred in 
connection with the extension of Marischal College 
Buildings, Aberdeen, occurred on Friday. William 
Reith (20), apprentice joiner, was engaged along 
with others removing the scaffolding from the 
central spire of the Mitchell Tower. A thin plank- 
ing on which he stepped gave way, and he fell 
inside the tower, a distance of nearly 80ft. Death 
was instantaneous. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales will open the 
new front building of the Royal Free Hospital, 
Gray’s Inn-road, on Monday, July 22. The cost 
of the new buildings and of various other improve- 
ments which have been carried out during the past 
two years amounts to £30,000, towards which sum 
£24,000 has already been raised. 


The executive committee of the Dean Payne 
Smith memorial resolved on Monday that the Dean 
and Chapter be asked to sanction the erection of a 
pulpit in the choir of Canterbury Cathedral, for 
which the committee will provide £500. The 
memorial fund, which is not yet closed, amounts at 
present to £927. 


The Duchess of Teck will, on Tuesday next, at 
four o’clock, open the new building of the London 
Homoeopathic Hospital in Great Ormond-street, 
which provides accommodation for 100 patients, 
and has cost £45,000. 


The new chapel at Radley College was con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Oxford on Saturday. The 
chapel has been erected from the designs of Mr. 
T. G. Jackson, A.R.A., at a cost of about £12,000, 
The building is 130ft. long, 32ft. wide, and 40ft. 
high to the wall plate. The roof is of oak, richly 
carved, and the floor is paved with squares of white 
and black Carrara marble. The reredos, a specimen 
of Early German wood-carving, has been trans- 
ferred, together with the carved stalls, and most of 
the seats, from the old chapel. The east window 
is already fitted with stained glass, and it is hoped 
in time to fill the other windows in a similar manner. 
The organ will soon .be erected in the western 


gallery. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Birston Warerworxs.—After receiving their 
supply of water from the corporation of Wolver- 
hampton for a number of years, the inhabitants of 
Bilston some time ago decided upon providing 
waterworks of their own, and the memorial stone of 
the pumping-station at the Bratch, in the parish of 
Wombourn, was laid on Saturday. The local 
authority were fortunate in finding at the first 
boring a plentiful supply of,water at the Bratch. A 
well has been sunk to a depth of 150ft., and the 
water is now running away at the rate of about 
170,000 gallons every twenty-four hours. Parlia- 
mentary powers were obtained, and since then 
contracts have been given out for the erection of 
the pumping-station, the laying down of the pump- 
ing plant, and the provision of a reserve reservoir 
on a high piece of ground at Goldthorn Hill at 
Wolverhampton, whence the water will be distributed 
at Bilston. The floor-level of the reservoir is 342ft. 
above the overflow of the water in the well at the 
Bratch, 80ft. higher than the top of Hill-street, 
Bradley, which is the highest point in the township 
of Bilston, and 120ft. above the water-meters which 
will be placed in the Bilston market. The mains to 

wry the water from the Bratch to the reservoir 
will be about four miles in length, and the reservoir, 
which has been completed and is ready for the 
reception of water, consists of an underground 
chamber built of concrete, 116ft. long and 106ft. 
wide, with a water-level of 12ft. deep. The reser- 
yoir is covered by a series of concrete arches, 10ft. 
in span, which are supported by walls 2ft. thick, 
and archways to allow of the circulation of the 
water. It is provided to hold 750,000 gallons of 
water, or a day-and-a-half’s supply to the inhabit- 
ants. The works at the Bratch consist of the well, 
engine-house, boiler-house, workshop, and pump- 
room. The buildings are being erected by Messrs. 
H. Wilcock and Co., of Wolverhampton, and have 
castellated yaeres and gables. Externally they 
are of Ruabon red brick, with Hollington stone 
facings. The height to the top of the turret is 
64ft., the chimney-stack will be 90ft. high, and 
will be built of brick, with stone coping, and will 
terminate with an ornamental iron railing. The 
contract for the machinery has been taken from the 
original contractor, and placed in the hands of 
Messrs. Thornewill and Warren, of Burton-on- 
Trent. Two large multitubular boilers, by Roots, 
will be esrided, and Green’s economisers will be 
used early £3,500 has been expended in sinking 
the well, and the reservoir has necessitated a similar 
outlay, while the engine-house and other buildings 
will cost about £6,000. To these sums will have to 
be added the expense of laying down the pipes from 
the Bratch to the reservoir, and the cost of the 
engines and other items. The engineer who has 
prepared the scheme is Mr. Baldwin Latham, of 
London, and it is being carried out under his super- 
vision by Mr. C. N. Wilson, A.M.I.C.E., the 
engineer to the Bilston district council. The reser- 
voir has been constructed by Mr. Henry Hill, of 
Maidenhead, and the well was sunk by Mr. John 
Hughes, of Dudley. 
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The Westmorland-road Presbyterian Church, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, is about to be redecorated and 
fitted with the electric light. The electric-light 
installation is being put in by Messrs. R. J. Charle- 
ton and Co., and the painting and decorating has 
been intrusted to Mr. George G. Laidler. The 
work is being carried out from drawings and speci- 
fications prepared by Messrs. Badenoch and Bruce, 
architects, Pilgrim-street, Newcastle, who will also 
superintend the execution of the work. 


- At a recent meeting of the Harwich Harbour 
Conservancy Board Mr. Peter S. Bruff, of Ipswich, 
who for upwards of thirty years had acted as their 
engineer in designing and directing the works at 
Landguard Point, tendered his resignation of active 
work. Upon its acceptance by the Board, Mr. 
Bruff, who is in his 87th year, was appointed con- 
sulting engineer ; and Mr. Thomas Miller, engineer 
to the Ipswich Dock Commission, who filled the 
position of assistant engineer to Mr. Bruff upon the 
original marine surveys and during the construc- 
tion of the Landguard groyne and other harbour 
works, was appointed acting engineer. 


The American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens is at work this season at Eretria, continuing 
the explorations begun there some yearsago. The 
excavation of the theatre is almost complete, and a 
gymnasium has been uncovered. Three heads, 
three inscriptions, and some architectural fragments 
of interest have been exhumed. 


Col. Hasted, R.E., Local Government Board 
Inspector, held an inquiry at Kuaresborough on 
Tuesday as to an application made by the urban 
council for sanction to borrow £1,800 tor works of 
additional water supply. The inspector was in- 
formed that the waterworks were purchased in 
1872 for £12,000. Some opposition was raised to 
the scheme as being costly, without getting a better 
supply of water. 


STAINED GLASS. 


BrERLIN.—Messrs. Campbell, Smith, and Co. have 
just completed the first of the series of stained- 
glass windows they are executing for the New 
Memorial Church, Berlin. The window as a whole 
suggests Triumph over Death, and contains sub- 
jects as follows :—Our Lord Triumphant, with the 
Resurrection Banner; St. Paul and St. Peter; 
with sabjects in the lower lights of St. Paul with 
Kutychus, Our Lord Raising Jairus’ Daughter, 
Our Lord Raising Lazarus, and Peter Raising 
Tabitha, There is also an early rendering of the 
Tree of Life, with the shields of the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany, and the Prince and Princess 
Henry of Prussia, and in the two smaller circles of 
tracery are Jonah Cast Oat of the Whale, and 
the Ark Resting on Mount Ararat, symbolical of 
the Resurrection. 
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Mr. Walter Jackson, for some years past the 
secretary to the Artisans’, Labourers’, and General 
Dwellings Company, Limited, died on Thursday in 
last week at his residence, Kempton, Prospect-hill, 
Walthamstow, in his 50th year. 


The forty-ninth annual meeting of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association will be held at Laun- 
ceston, by invitation of the Royal Institution of 
Cornwall, on Monday, Aug. 12, and the five follow- 
ing days. 


Mr F.S. Button, borough engineer for Burnley, 
tendered his resignation on Friday to the highways 
and improvement committee, after a service of seven 
years. 


Structural alterations and improvements have 
just been carried out at St. Mary Elms parish 
church, Ipswich. Mr. E. Fearnley Bisshopp, of 
that town, was the architect, and Mr. William 
Grayston, also of Ipswich, was the builder. 


The national monument to Sir John Macdonald 
was unveiled in the Parliament grounds at Ottawa 
on Monday. 


The new Welsh church at Penycae was opened 
on Sunday in last week. It seats 200 persons, and 
has cost £900. 

Ata meeting of the employés of the Oldbury 
District Council, held at the Central Fire Station, 
on Saturday, the Rev. H. McKsan, on behalf of the 
men, presented a pair of handsome bronzes to Mr. 
H. Richardson, late surveyor, who is leaving Old- 
bury to take up a similar situation as surveyor to 
the Aston District Council. 


On Monday afternoon week, July 15, Princess 
Henry of Battenberg will lay the foundation-stone 
of the new Free and Parochial Schools belonging to 
the parish church of St. John at Hackney. 5 


A new Conservative club is about to be built at 
Millgate, near Rochdale. The architect is Mr. John 
Stott, of St. Anne’s-on-Sea. 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting of the 
Somerset Archeological Society will be held at Bath 
on Tuesday, the 23rd inst., and following days, 
under the presidency of Mr. H. Duncan Skrine. 


One of the last official acts of Mr. Acland was the 
sanction of the purchase for South Kensington 
Museum of the large and valuable collection of 
woodwork of the Medieval and Renaissance periods 
at the Peyer sale in Paris. 


At the East Ham sewage pumping station on 
Monday morning, the chief engineer, Arthur Baker, 
and three other men, Fred. Mills, Walter Digby, and 
Robert Tarrant, who went down a well to clean the 
screen in front of the sewer pipes, were successively 
suffocated by the accumulation of foul gases, and a 
fifth, who was rescued in an insensible conditiou, 
has since succumbed. 


A new wing is about to be added to the Devon 
and Exeter hospital, from plans by Mr. Cole, of 
that city. Messrs. Tree and Bolley, also of Exeter, 
have taken the contract at £6,445. 


A new cemetery is about to be laid out at Willen- 
hall, The work, which will include draining, form- 
ing roads, laying out and planting grounds, erecting 
mortuary, chapel, lodge, entrance gates, and 
boundary walls, is estimated to cost £5,500, and 
will be carried out from plans by Mr. B. Baker, 
surveyor to the district council. 


The Percival Institute and Church Sunday school 
at St. Minver, Cornwall, were opened on Thursday 
in Jast week. The building is Gothic in style, and 
is built of local stone, with dressings of buff brick. 
Mr. W. T. Martyn Mear, M.S.A., of Wadebridge, 
was the architect, and Mr. T. Williams, also of 
Wadebridge, the builder. The cost was £500. 


The opening of new offices for the Leek and 
Moorlands Building Society in Stockwell-street, 
Leek, which have been specially erected for the 
society from the designs of Mr. John T. Brealey, 
architect, Hanley and Rudyard, was celebrated on 
Wednesday week by a dinner at Highfield Hall, 
Leek, the residence of the chairman of the society. 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c.. 


FRESHWATER, 1.W.—As a memorial of the late 
Lord Tennyson, it has been decided to erect, in the 
place of the perishable and periodically-renewed 
framework which now serves as a landmark on 
Freshwater Down to passing vessels, a permanent 
beacon in the form of a monumental Iona cross. 
The design has been furnished by Mr. J. L. Pear- 
son, R.A., who has taken into consideration the 
massiveness of structure and dignity of outline 
requisite in so exceptional a site, nearly 500ft. above 
the sea-level. A contract has been entered into 
with Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, of Westminster 
Bridge-road, for the execution of the monument in 
Cornish granite. Its total height will be 32ft., and 
the cross itself (24ft. in height) will be in two 
blocks, which are now being quarried. The Trinity 
House and Board of Trade have agreed to accept 
the monument as national property under the title 
of ‘‘The Tennyson Beacon,” and to be responsible 
for its maintenance. Three-fourths of the esti- 
mated cost, £1,000, have been subscribed. 


Tue PassMORE EDwaRDS MEMorIAL FounrAIN, 
HAMMERSMITH.—A fountain to the memory of the 
late Mr. R. Passmore Edwards, one of the Library 
Commissioners, and a member of the vestry at 
Hammersmith, has been erected in the centre of 
the Broadway there, facing the vestry hall. It 
was unveiled yesterday by the donor, Mr. J. Pass- 
more Edwards. The monument serves to record 
the opening of Ravenscourt Park to the public by 
the County Council of London, as the late Mr. 
Edwards was one of the prime movers in prnging 
about this great public improvement, now enjoye 
by the whole of the district situate round the park. 
The fountain is executed in granite, and was de- 
signed by the architect of the Metropolitan Drinking 
Fountain and Cattle Trough Association. 


A new Presbyterian church at Bromley, Kent, 
built at a cost of £8,000, was opened on Wednesday 
week, 


The works of excavating for, and laying of new 
sewers are in progress throughout Stafford, under 
the direction of the borough surveyor, Mr, Black- - 
shaw. 


A new Primitive Methodist chapel, with schoojs: 
attached, was opened on Friday in Ford-street, 
Coventry. The buildings have been erected by 
Mr. J. Worwood, of that city, from plans by Mr. 
John Wills, F.S.A., of Derby. The style of the 
buildings is Gothic, and the materials used are red 
bricks with Bath stone dressings. The chapel is. 
66ft. by 33ft., and seats 500 persons on the ground 
floor. At the rear isa schoolroom, 31ft. 6in. square, 
and four classrooms. The cost has been £2,000. 


The Government of New Zealand recently sent a 
“timber expert ’’ to this country to call attention 
in the proper quarter to the great value of the in- 
digenous woods of that colony. The hauma is by 
far the lightest wood in the world, being only half 
the weight of cork. Another noticeable product is. 
the hinau, an incombustible wood. The export 
timber trade of New Zealand ought to expanda. 
good deal soon. 


In celebration of the commencement of the 
erection of the Passmore Edwards Free Library at 
Truro, the mayor, Mr. Silvanus Trevail, gave a 
dinner to the men employed on the works and 
others at the Royal Hotel in that city on Monday 
week. The mayor presided, and the company 
numbered about thirty, including Aldermen E, G. 
Heard, Jennings, and Johns, Councillors Blenkin- 
sop and Julian, Mr. R. Dobell (town clerk), and 
Messrs. M. Clemens and T. Battershill (the con- 
tractors). 


The technical instruction and public library com- 
mittee of York have arranged for the opening of 
the summer exhibition of pictures on Wednesday - 
next, the 10th of July. They report that an 
interesting collection of works of art has been ob- 
tained, the following artists being among the in- 
tending exhibitors: —G. F. Watts, R.A., F. 
Goodall, R.A.. W. F. Yeames, R.A., J. Sant, 
R.A., the late Henry Moore, R.A., Alex. Williams, 
R.H.A., David Murray, A.R.A., and Madame: 
Henrietta Ronner, R.I, 


The members of the Bristol Master Builders” 
Association had their annual excursion on Monday, 
when they made an incursion into West Somerset, 
selecting Bridgwater as their headquarters. The 
party lett Bristol by an early train, and arriving at 
Bridgwater were conveyed in brakes by way of 
Spaxton to the grounds of Mr, E. J. Stanley, M.P., 
and thence to Quantock Farm, through a romantic 
district. Luncheon was partaken of at the farm, 
and then there was an excursion to Donsborough 
Hill and Camp, returning through Holford and. 
and Stowey to Bridgwater. In the evening dinner 
was partaken of at the Clarence Hotel. The presi- 
dent was Mr. George Wilkins, and among the. 
guests were the Mayor of Bridgwater, Mc. H. W. 
Pollard, contractor, of that town, and Mr. Stephen. 
Ambrose, president of the Bath Master Builders’ 
Association, 
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On Saturday, the 13th inst., the Society of 
Architects will hold its 10th ordinary meeting at 
Waltham Abbey, and as we hear that papers will 
be read by the Vicar of Waltham Abbey and by 
Mr. J. Arthur Reeve, whose work on Abbey 
Churches is well and favourably known, a suc- 
cessful as well as a pleasant meeting may be 
anticipated.. This will be the last ordinary meet- 
ing of the current session, but it is probable that 
an additional meeting will be held in the field at 
an early date. 

NzArty forty members of the literary and 
antiquarian Masonic body known as the ‘‘ Quatuor 
Coronati”’ visited the City of Winchester on 
Saturday last, and inspected the buildings of the 
city, including the cathedral, the college, and the 
Hospital of St. Cross. Mr. F. A. Powell, 
¥.R.1.B.A., and Mr. H. Lovegrove, A.R.I.B.A., 
accompanied the party from London, and they 
were met at Winchester by Mr. Stopher, a well- 
known local architect. The Dean of Winchester 
received the ‘party at the cathedral, and ably 
explained the various portions of the building. 
The local arrangements generally were under- 
taken by Mr. Jacobs, a local antiquary, and the 
day closed with a dinner in the Guildhall. 

Turee fresh pictures have just been hung at 
the National Gallery. No. 1436, which is placed 
in No. 7 Room, isa ‘‘ Vision of St. Eustace,’’ by 
Vittore Pasono, an artist not previously repre- 
sented in the collection. A full-length portrait 
of ‘‘ Cardinal Richelieu,’ in his robes, by P. de 
Champaigne, has been hung on the staircase. It 
has been presented by Mr. C. Butler, and is 
numbered 1449.. A Virgin and Child with Angels, 
by an unknown 15th-century painter of the 
Umbrian school, has been presented by Mr. J. R. 
Heseltine, and is hung on ‘the east wall of the 
vestibule. The picture, which is numbered 1456, 
contains, in a predella medallion, portraits of our 
Lord, the Blessed Virgin, and St. John. 


Tue tower of the parish church at Callington, 
Cornwall, was discovered to be on fire early on 
Tuesday morning, and only by strenuous efforts 
were the flames prevented from spreading to the 
nave. ‘The church had, however, a narrow 
escape, as the oak screen dividing the tower from 
the nave was well alight by the time the hydrant 
was brought into action. Nothing could be done 
to extinguish the fire in the tower, which burnt 
itself out in less than three hours, destroying the 
splendid peal of six bells, cast by Pennington in 
1777, and the clock erected by public subscription 
about thirty years ago. The tower, which is of 
granite, and about 100ft. in height, surmounted 
by four pinnacles, is seriously damaged, and the 
upper portion will have to be rebuilt. It is a 
source of satisfaction, however, that the church, 
which was built by Sir Nicholas de Assheton 
early in the 15th century, and contains a very fine 
organ and some ancient monumental tombs of 
great interest, has been saved. The fire, which 
broke out in the bell-chamber, is conjectured to 
have been due to a light left behind by some 
carpenters who had been engaged in restoring the 
phage in the bell-chamber on the previous 

ay. 

Tue collapse of several large buildings in New 
York city recently, resulting in the killing of a 
number of persons, has drawn public attention in 
America to the necessity for the education, 
examination, and registration of architects. In 
the case of one of the buildings referred to, a 
tenement house on Orchard-street, the jury held 
the owner, the contractor, and the building in- 
spector to be criminally negligent in having used 
and allowed inferior material and workmanship. 
The plans also were found to be seriously 
defective, brick piers in the basement being loaded 
to the extent of 90 tons to the square foot, while 
the limit allowed by law was but eight tons to 
the foot. The architect of the building was 
practically unknown in the profession. The 
jury who investigated the circumstances in con- 
nection with the collapse of the building close 
their report as follows: ‘‘ The most efficient check 
which could be placed upon practices of the kind 
which have led to this disaster would be the 
licensing of all architects, who should be required 
to undergo a thorough examination as to their 
qualications to practise an art upon which the 
lives of so many peopledepend.’’ A fresh argu- 
ment, if one were needed, in favour of the 
Architects’ Registration Bill. 


Tue second appeal of Mr. Neelon, contractor ! 


ae 


for the Toronto City buildings, from the decision 
of the lower courts, refusing him an injunction to 
restrain Mr. Lennox, the architect of the build- 
ing, from interfering with or preventing him 
from carrying on the work on the building under 
his contract with the corporation, and to compel 
the defendants to deliver up possession of the 
works and for other relief, has been dismissed by 
the Canadian Court of Appeal, with costs against 
the plaintiff. The ground on which the trial 
judge refused the petition of the plaintiff was, as 
we mentioned in our issue of the 14th ult., p. 863, 
that under the contract the architect had power 
to dismiss the plaintiff without the consent of the 
court-house committee of the city council. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 


Monpvay.—Royal Institute of British Architects. Busi- 
ness Meeting. 8 p.m. 

Sarurpay.—Society of Architects. Visit to Waltham 
Abbey, where addresses will be delivered 
by the Vicar, the Rev. F. B. John- 
ston, M.A., and J. A. Reeve. Train 
from Liverpool-street Station, 1.50 p.m. 


The Society of Architects. 


Founded 1884. Incorporated 1898. 


The TENTH ORDINARY MEETING of the Society of Architectsfor 
the Session 1894-95 will be held on SATURDAY, July 3th, at 
WALTHAM ABBEY. 

Members will be conducted round the Abbey by the Vicar, the 
Rev. F. B. JOHNSTON, M.A., and Mr J ARTHUR REEVE. who 
will deliver ADDRESSES on the architectural and antiquarian 
points of interest. 

Members will leave Liverpool-street Station at 1.50 pm, and arrive 
at Waltham Cross at 2.26, Reduced second-class return fares 
(1s. 11d.) will be taken for those who notify the Secretary by the 


10th inst. 
ELLIS MARSLAND, Hon, Sec. 
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CHIPS. 


The committee of the Birmingham and Midland 
Sanatorium adopted, on Monday, the report of the 
special sub-committee approving of the acceptance 
of the gift of the Royal Hotel, Sutton Coldfield, 
made by Colonel Wilkinson to be used as a 
sanatorium. 


The foundation-stone of a new mission room was 
laid at Kettlebrook, Tamworth, last week. Mr. C. 
Starkey, is the honorary architect. 


The Peterborough Cathedral Restoration Com- 
mittee are issuing an appeal for £12,000 to repair 
the damage done by the storm in March, to secure 
the safefy of the west front, and to complete the 
repair of the transept in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of Mr. John L. Pearson, R.A. Lord 
Lilford has given £500, and about £1,500 has been 
promised. 


During some excavations on Mr. Harry McCal- 
mont’s estate at Bishop’s Wood, Hereford, the 
labourers came upon a large earthenware jar, not 
more than 6in. below the surface, filled with small 
Roman copper coins. On the following day a 
second vase, also full of similar coins, was found. 
The majority are of the reigns of Constantinus the 
Great and Constantius, 4 D, 338-360. 


The reopening of St. Peter’s Church, Rendcomb, 
Gloucestershire, after extensive additions, took place 
on St. Peter’s day. Elaborate fittings in oak have 
been provided throughout, a new vestry and heating- 
chamber built, and the floors renewed. Mr. F. R. 
Kempson, F.R.1I.B.A , of Cardiff and Hereford, is 
the architect, and Messrs. Collins and Godfrey, of 
Tewkesbury, the contractors. 


Extensive additions are being made to the 
mansion of Mr. Cuthpert Quilter, M.P., at Bawdse: 
Ferry, on the coast of South Suffolk. Mr, Fred. 
Bennett, of St. Clement’s, Ipswich, has taken the 
contract, which includes an extension of the main 
building and a new laundry. 


The Royal Archeological Institute will meet at 
Scarborough, under the presidency of the Arch- 
bishop of York, from Tuesday, the 16th inst., to the 
23rd. Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S., is president 
of the Antiquarian Section, and Mr. C. H. Read, 
F.S.A., is the vice-president. During the excur- 
sions visits will be made to Bridlington, Whitby, 
Beverley, Malton, Helmsley, Pickering, and Last- 
ingham. 


Mr. F. H. Tulloch, one of the inspectors of the 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry at the 
Church Sunday-school, Darton, near Leeds, on 
Thursday in last week, as to an application made 
by the Urban District Council for sanction to 
borrow £9,000 for the purpose of sewerage and 
sewage disposal. After hearing the evidence of 
the engineers, Messrs. Duncan and Pickard, C.E., 
Leeds, he visited the sites of the outfalls. The 
process of purification proposed to be adopted 
is the “carbonised refuse system,’’ combinin 
therewith the disposal of town’s refuse wi 
Jagger’s patents. 


Trahe Petvs. 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


BRADFORD.—The plumbers in Bradford and dis- 
trict came out on strike on Saturday, owing to a 
dispute with the Master Plumbers’ Association, 
with regard to one of their by-laws governing the 
relationships of the masters and men. ‘The point at 
issue is whether the men shall finish work at noon 
on Saturdays, or leave work in sufficient time to 
reach their respective shops at 12 o’clock. The 
masters contend that it would be unjust that they 
should have to pay for the time the men are walking 
to the shops, and, on the other hand, the men 
regard it as so much overtime without :pay if the 
have to work rizht up to 12 o’clock, and then w 
to the shops for their wages. Three months’ notice 
was given by the masters of their intention to 
insist on the men working until noon, but the men 
declined to agree, and cam3 out on strike on 
Saturday. 


Guascow. — At the annual conference of the 
Master Masons’ Association of Glasgow and the 
Glasgow District of the United Operative Masons’ 
Association of Scotland last week, it was agreed that 
the standard wages should be raised from 83d. to 9d. 
per hour for the next twelve months, commencing 
from Monday, July ist. Satisfaction was ex- 
pressed by the members of the conference that the 
harmony which had existed for the last eleven years 
between the two associations remained unbroken. 
The working arrangement between the two associa- 
tions was discussed and amended in various par- 
ticulars. 


GREENOCK. — The Greenock operative masons 
having asked for an increase of $d. per hour on their 
wages, the masters have conceded the demand, The 
wages will now be 9d. per hour. 


rr 


The Brine Baths Park at Droitwich, recently laid 
out for the convenience of the inhabitants and 
visitors to the baths, has been opened by Mr. 
John Corbett, of Impney, who has borne the whole 
of the expense. . The park is situate in the heart of 
the town, on the main road from Birmizgham to 
Worcester ; but being in a valley, it is completely 
screened from the view of any houses or buildings 
save the towers of two churches. It is eleven acres 
in extent, is beautifully laid out with bedding plants, 
roses, &c., and contains lawns for tennis. There 
are numerous walks provided with rustic seats and 
chairs, and a carriage drive runs round the centre 
of the park. The laying-out of the ground was 
carried out by Mr. Davies, head gardener to Mr. 
Corbett. 


The collection of modern pictures and drawings 
of the late Sir Robert. Palmer Harding, of 
Wetherby-gardens, South Kensington, and proper- 
ties from other sources, came under the hammer at 
Christie’s on Saturday. The prices were, for the 
most part, disappointing, and the biddings very slow. 
Sir Frederic Leighton’s important work, ‘‘ Greek 
Girls Playing at Ball,’ one of the features of the 
Academy Exhibition of 1889, fetched only 700 
guineas. 


In order to carry out the proposal of a Protestant 
Episcopal pro-Cathedral in Belfast, a sum of £20,000 
will be required in the purchase and clearing away 
of houses which stand on the intended site. When 
the promoters of the project approached the Cor- 
poration to ask for the Linen Hall site—far away 
the best in Belfast—the representatives of the 
Roman Catholic population also approached the 
Corporation with a similar request, and pledging 
themselves, if the site were granted, to erect a 
cathedral in memory of their late Bishop worthy of 
the city. The Corporation was thus compelled to 
refuse both appeals. 


The manufacture of bricks, the staple industry of 
Sittingbourne and neighbourhood, is about to be 
developed by the acquisition by Messrs. Smeed, 
Dean, and Co., of 45 acres of brick earth at 
Highsted. The earth will be washed on the spot, 
and will be conveyed by means of pipes to the brick- 
fields belonging to the firm at Murston, a distance 
of two miles. The same firm have derived their 
supply of brick earth from Tong for some years, 
from whence the washed earth has been conveyed 
by pipes to their fields. In another part of the 
district it is contemplated to constract a small canal, 
to enable barges to reach the fields direct, and thus 
reduce the expense and the wear and tear of carting. 


The tablet which has been erected in St. Nicholas 
Cathedral, Newcastle-on-Tyne, to the memory of 
Robert Roxby, the fisher poet (1767-1846) was 
unveiled on Friday. The cost of the memorial has 
been defrayed by public subscription. It has been 
placed on the wall at the west end of the cathedral, 
near the north door, and in the space containing 
already memorials of James Archbold, who was 
mayor of Newcastle in 1846, the late Ald. Joseph 
Forster, and Sir Leonard Greenwell. Mr. Robert 
Beall was the sculptor, 
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W. H. LASCELLES and C0., 
121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Conservatories & Greenhouses, 


WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANE, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited te the Durability 
and beautiful Corour of this material. 
Quarries Well pened 5 Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete, Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 
NORTON, BROnE UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


London Agent :— 
Mr. BE. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSOOT, WALNUT, 
- TEAK, VENEER, and FANOY WOOD 
MEROHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Woodin Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


—— 


TENDERS. 
*.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the mas ecs G of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender ; it adds to the value of the information. 


Bureurietp.—For studios, for Mr. J. Dews, Burghfield. 
Mr. J. S. Dodd, peedipg 8 architect :-— 


Goodchild £237 0 0 


AmeERSHAM.—For-the erection of a villa residence near 


Amersham Station, for Mr. J. Sladen. Mr, Ernest 

Luckett, Aylesbury, architect :— 
Sherwin, H. H., Waddesden £920 0 0 
Darlington, G., Amersham ... 900 0 0 
Read, C. W., Watford 869 0 0 
Brown, E. J., Watford ie 845 0 0 
Grist, §., Bierton, Aylesbury 798 18 0 
Wallis and Sons, Chesham .., 795 0 0 
Grimsdale, Aylesbury 736 0 0 
Siarey, Aylesbury ae 722 0 0 


Cuerstow.—For | building a new boys’ school, care- 
takers’ house, offices, boundary walls, playground, &e., 
at Chepstow, for Chepstow Local Board :— 


A. B, C. D. 

Phillips, J., Chepstow— 

£2,043 12 0 £410 8 0... £72112 0... £3,175 12 0 

Price and Son, Tidenham and Chepstow— 

1,987 10 0 ... 34610 0. 790 0 0... 3,124 0 0 

Whalley, W.C., Chepstow— 

1,997 0 0 .., 358 00... 670 0 0 8,025 0 0 

Bowers, W.— 

1,987 19 0... 40815 6. 599 18 6 2,996 13 0 

King, A., and pee Gloucester — 

1,927 0 0 ... 400 0 0 ..' 667 0 0... 2,994 0 0 

Williams, J. D., Knighton. Radnor— 

2,000 0 0 ... 380 0 0... 600 0 0 2,980 0 0 

Church, W., Bristol— 

1,900 0 0 ... 3738 0 0... 593 0 0 2,866 0 0 

Hatherley and Carr— 

1,908 0 0 .... 869 0 0..,. 581. 0:0... 2,858 0 9 

Drew, W., and Bros., Chalford, Gloucester— 

1,876 0 0 346 0°.0 ....- 627, 0-0. 2,850 0 0 

Cowlin, W., and Son, Bristol— 

1,800 0 0 433 0 0. 550 0 0... 2,788 0 0 

Wilkins, G.— 

1,740 0 0 8450 0... 595° 0 0 2,680 0 0 

Linton, J., Newport, Mon.*— 

1,700 0 0 815 0 0... 530 0 0.4. 2,545 0 0 

Jenkins, J.— 

1,695 0 0 308 0 0... 487 0 0 2,490 0 0 

Architect’s Nees aN 

1,880 0 0 500 2,783 0 0 

A.—School. B.— — Cottage, "¢e—Drains weit Offices, &c. 
—Tota: 

* Accepted, subject to the approval of the Education 

Department. 


CoLcHESTER.—For proposed shop and premises at 
No. 4, Wyre-street, Colchester, for Mr. 8. Balls, 40, Salis- 
bury-road, Colchester :— 


Near, Colchester aes 715180 206.0) 
West, E., Chelmsford ; 867 0 0 
Dupont, F., Colchester 825 0 0 
Beaumont, R., Lexden a S16 0 0 
Chambers, W., Colchester* .. 759 0 0 


* Accepted. 


Cur tsea.—For the erection of a new choir vestry to 
St. Saviour’s Church, Walton-place, Upper Chelsea, S.W. 
Messrs. E. Geldart and J. Randall Vining, of 89, Chan- 
cery-lane, W.C., joint architects :— 

Foster and Dicksee. ... £330 0 0. 


Darrrorp.—For works of painting at the workhouse 

infirmary :— . 
Miller, P. (accepted) .. ae £215 0 0 

Derprtrorp.—For new ctaaee Grove-street, Deptford, 
for Messrs. A. G. Scott and Co., Ltd. Messrs. Tolley and 
Son, 20, Budge-row, Cannon-street, E.C., architects. 
Quantities by Mr. F, H. A. Hardcastle, 5, Old. Queen- 
street, Westminster, S.W. :— 


Scheme 1. Scheme 2. Scheme 3. 
Waddington & Co. £1,725 0 0... £3,493 ... £2,385 10 0 
Gould and Brand 1,690 0 0... 3,448... 2,256 (0) 
Bulled and Oo. ... 1, 690 0 0. 3,420 2,208 0 0 
Leney, H.... ro 1,655 10 0... 3,347 2,214 0 0 
Falkner, J. W. 1,633. 0.0 .,. © 3,316 2,196.0 0 
Carmichael, J. ... 1,615 0 0... 3,290 2,162 -0 O 
Munday and Son... 1,612 0 0... 3,290 2,171 0 0 


Dutverroy.—For the construction of Perry-road, 
according to the plans and specifications of Mr. W. J. 
Willcox, Bath, Somerset County nines et — 


Facey, Taunton oe £1,490 0 0 © 
Gunn and Tarr, Dulverton 1,138.15 10 . « 
Smith, Minehead .... os 1,275 -0.. 0 
Bond and Hitchcock, Taunton * |... 1,110 0 0 

= ‘Accepted. 


[These tenders do not include the cost of two steel 
bridges, respectively of 40ft. and 50ft. span.] 


Exerzr.—For the erection of a new wing to the Deyon 
and Exeter Hospital, for 75 beds, exclusive of heating, 


plumbing, according to plans prepared by Mr. Charles 

Cole, architect :— 
Gillard, J. R., Exeter £9,888 0 0 
Trevena, W., Plymouth ... 9,496 0 0 
Lapthorne and Co ee 8,000 0 0 
Julian, J., Truro she 7,983: 0 0 
Phillips, A. E., Woodbury .. 7,513 0 0 
Setter Bros., Exeter Rat 7,470 0 O 
Westcott and Austin, Exeter 7,400 6 0 
Stevens and Son, Exeter ent $6,997). 0: 0-5 
Madge, Ey Exeter ... , ss « 6,957 0 0.4 
Pratt, N. , Clyst St. Mary ... 6,939 0 0 
Gibson, W., Exeter ... ki .. 6,800 0 0 
Ham and Passmore, Exeter... he 0.0 
Herbert, G., Exeter ... 6,508 15. 0 
Tree and Bolley, Exeter (accepted) 6,445 0.0 


Farnsornoucn, Hants.—For new dining-room, &c., at - 
Duns Cottage, for Col. Dorling. Mr. W, Trevena, Farn= 
borough, architect :-— 


Smith, Farnborough .. £580 0 0 
Murrell. Blackwater .. 475 10 0 
Kemp, Frimley 473 0 0 «& 
Mundy, Bastonialee! (accepted) . 435 0 0 
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buttresses set anglewise at each corner. The 
buttresses end in gabled and crocketed pin- 
nacles. Between them, on each face of the 
polygon, is a sunk tracery-panel of two 
lights, with a crocketed ogee head. The 
parapet is finished with a moulded coping. 

The archzeologist who scorns such modern 
thingsas these has not far to go for something 
older. Near Long Compton—three milesorso 
from Chastleton in a north-easterly direction 
—he will find the ancient circle called the Roll- 
right Stones, and he may try whether the 
local belief is correct, that it is impossible to 
count them twice alike. There are from 90 
to 100 fragments embedded in the soil; but 
being much split and cracked, what looks 
like one stone from, say, the north side of it, 
may be reckoned as two or three when it is 
seen from the south. In a field not far off 
are several much taller blocks, called the 
‘‘ Whispering Knights.” The highest of all, 
according to local tradition, would haye been 
King of England, if he could only have seen 
Long Compton village from where he stands. 
Unfortunately, it is out of sight from this 
point, though it comes into view a few steps 
further on. Through this circumstance—as 
well as through the additional one, that 
Long Compton had probably not yet come 
into existence—the unfortunate knight was 
unable to discern it, and the consequence 
was that he and his companions were turned 
into stone. There is a large barrow not far 
off, and other remains, so that, altogether, 
the neighbourhood seems to haye been a 
busy one in prehistoric times. At Swell 
Wold farm, about half-way between Chastle- 
ton and Cheltenham, great numbers of 
neolithic weapons haye been found—arrow- 
heads, spear-heads, scrapers, and the like— 
often of very delicate workmanship, and 
little injured by time or accident. 

The railway from Cheltenham to Banbury, 
which crosses the West Midland at Chipping 
Norton Junction, runs for three miles— 
namely, from Bourton-on-the-Water to Stow 
—almost by the side of the Great Roman Foss- 
way, which ended at Bath. Late Roman 
remains are common here: small coins of 
Valens, Valentinian, Constantius, and Con- 
stantine the Great are often met with. There 
is an old camp at Bourton, and adjoining it 
a ground called the “ Bury Field,” from the 
number of skeletons which haye been dug up 
there. The gravel soil has kept many of 
them in wonderfully good preservation ; eyen 
the small bones of the fingers and toes are 
often uninjured, and the teeth are remark- 
able for their soundness. Bourton was 
formerly a very pretty village, with the 
Windrush brook flowing rapidly through on 
its way to the Thames, and four or fiye 
bridges across it to connect the houses on 
one side with those on the other. Before 
railways came, there was not a brick to be 
seen in Bourton. The houses were stone- 
walled and stone-slated. The old Gothic 
church had, as it still has, one of the oddest 
and ugliest of quasi-Classic towers, put up 
about A.D. 1700, with pinnacles and a leaden 
dome. Internally, there were plaster ceilings 
and other Italian details, the result, appa- 
rently, of a desperate effort to copy Sir 
Christopher Wren, and to follow what then 
was the fashion. The church has in recent 
years been restored by Mr. T. G. Jackson. 

Stow-on-the-Wold, the next station on the 
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f ga architectural interest of the Chelten- 

ham district, which the Association 
proposes to visit this summer, hardly lies 
on the surface. Last week we gave a copy 
of the official programme. ‘To-day some 
few notes from the district may be in- 
teresting. Cheltenham itself is not a place 
to throw the artist into transports; his 
‘natural desire would rather be, like that of 
Dromio of Syracuse about his supposed wife, 
to set it on ire and run from it by its own 
light. With Tewkesbury, Chastleton, and 
Broadway the case is, of course, very dif- 
ferent. The days devoted to them, as well 
as to Winchcombe, Pershore, and Gloucester, 
will be well spent ; but East Gloucestershire 
also contains a great many small places 
worth knowing, and little known. The 
villages do not show themselves from afar— 
as those, for instance, of Northamptonshire 
do. There is no hill, like the well-known 
one between Kettering and Thrapston, from 
which thirty towers and spires can be counted, 
all worth seeing. .In the well-wooded west 
country the churches are often inconspicuous. 
They are widely scattered, and they are hidden 
amongst the valleys and the trees. Still 
more closely hidden are the other structures 
worth notice which cluster round them, so 
that a stranger may pass yery near to things 
which he would gladly haye examined, and 
yet may never suspect their existence. We 
may point out a few such things in the 
easternmost section of the district now about 
to be explored. 

The yery fine old house at Chastleton— 
well preserved and little altered, if it still 
remains as it was some fifteen years ago—is 
sure of its full share of attention. The ad- 
joining church was also at that time ex- 
tremely interesting. Its flooring tiles alone 
would Nays repaid the student for his walk ; 
but if the project which was then talked of has 
since been executed, he may perhaps now find 
it difficult to distinguish the new. ones from 
the old. Restoration: need not be falsifica- 
tion, though it sometimes is so, and fre- 
quently attempts to be. One advantage 
which arises from these excursions of our 
future architects must surely be to sicken 
them with the word ‘‘ restoration” altogether, 
The student who comes on a church which 
has only been repaired by some such harmless 
person as the village carpenter, rejoices as if 
he had found great spoil. But this does not 
happen every day. It is only’ those of us 
who are growing old who can realise what 
the interest of ancient work used to be. The 
glory has departed from most of it, and the 
parsons and the architects must divide the 
responsibility. 

Still, it was not every restored church that 
was ruined. An architéct here and there, 
like the late G. E. Street, had the knack of 
leaving an old building better worth looking 
at than’ he found it::not only because the Cheltenham and Banbury line, has some 
new which he added had a value of its own, |interesting fragments of domestic architec- 
but because he brought the old to light in|}ture. Amongst them is an Karly Gothic 
cases where it had long been hidden. Thus, |doorway. The old ‘hoods to the house 
at Shipton-under- Wychwood, a few miles| entrances, too, are noticeable. They consist 
from Chastleton in the direction of Oxford, | of projecting flagstones, moulded round the 
there may be seen, since Mr. Street restored | edge, and boldly corbelled out. There is a 
the church some 35 years ago, a good stone | curious pargetted pattern—though pargetting 
pulpit, which, it is said, had been boxed up|is by no means common in this rubble dis. 
for nearly a century inside the old-fashioned | trict—on a building near the top of the 
‘‘three-decker.” It is of Perpendicular date,|town. Stow is three miles from the 
polygoral on plan, with a panelled lower} Adlestrop station on the West Midland, and 
stage, curving over to carry the floor; and a| very near to this is the disused church of 
parapet or inclosure aboye, with square | Oddington, with alow Perpendicular tower 


in the position of a transept. This is not an 
unusual arrangement hereabouts. The old 
distemper decorations, the lining-out of the 
wall-plaster, with suggestions of joints, may 
still be seen inside, if damp and neglect haye 
not recently destroyed them. Half a mile 
across the meadows from Oddington is the 
village of Daylesford, once the residence of 
Warren Hastings. Its little cruciform church 
was one of Mr, Pearson’s early works. It 
has a square spire, with a marked entasis. 
Bledington is the village adj oining Chipping 
Norton Junction, two or three miles along 
the line from Adlestrop. Its church, con- 
siderably out of repair, and full of the 
handiwork of many periods, including the 
period of churchwardens, used to be a very 
interesting one. We hope it is so still: but 
it has now, we believe, been restored. There 
was a large distemper figure of St. Christo- 
pher on the north wall. There were some 
good Perpendicular bench-ends, and other 
old woodwork, with traces of colour on it. 
The glory of the building, however, was its 
stained glass. Much of it was damaged and 
displaced, but some of the upper windows 
were fairly perfect. They were chiefly me- 
morials of departed parishioners; one, with 
kneeling figures, commemorated Thomas 
Andrews and Agnes, his wife, who departed 
this life in 1470. 

Near Bledington is Icomb, where thera is 
a small church with a saddleback tower, and 
a group of three lancets—well treated in- 
ternally—in the chancel gable. There is a 
similar group in the east end of Wick Ris- 
sington Church, about a mile off ; but here 
the external treatment of the lancets is odd in 
the extreme. They haye lozenge-shaped 
panels over them, and the dripstones are con- 
torted round the arches and the panels in a 
way which is more singular than beautiful. 
At Little Rissington are the remains of a 
bell-cot oyer the chancel arch. Lower 
Slaughter, on the outer side of Bourton, used 
to have a saddleback tower. It was pulled 
down some 20 years ago to substitute a spire 
of the ‘‘pretty-pretty” type, quite out of 
place in the neighbourhood. Upper Slau ghter, 
a mile beyond, has much interesting detail of 
the 12th century or ‘Transitional ” date. 
Besides the church, there are some houses 
worth notice there. All these villages, com- 
pared with Chastleton, are more or less in the 
direction of Cheltenham. Near that town is 
Charlton Abbots, where there is one of the 
smallest churches in the county, and a fine 
mullioned and gabled house, now attached to 
afarm. The larger rooms, not very many 
years ago, retained their carved and panelled 
wainscot lining, of great beauty. But it did 
not please the bucolic mind, and it was torn 
out and cast away, that there might be a 
dining-room papered and corniced in the 
““modern ” style. A little taste, like a little 
learning, ‘is a dangerous thing.” 

The last skirmish in the Civil War of 
Cromwell’s time took place at Oddington, 
near Adlestrop. There was also fighting at 
Slaughter, though the name of the village 
does not seem to haye resulted from any 
battle of that period. There is a tradition 
that after some great fight, nobody ‘knows 
when, a man in armour rode into Bourton- 
on-the-Water, still sitting upright on his 
horse, though his head had been cut off, 
Memories of the Danes, too, linger in the 
neighbourhood. A farm called ‘ Woeful 
Lake” is said to get its title from the tinge 
of blood in the water there after some great; 
encounter. Not far from it is another which 
bears, from olden times, the name of ‘‘Starve- 
all,” suggesting, as also does a third called 
‘‘Empty Cupboard,” that agricultural dis- 
tress prevailed in much earlier centuries than 
the 19th. These uninyiting titles, however, 
belong to the hills. There the oolite is close 
to the surface, the ground is shallow, the 
trees are few, and the fields haye dry (i.e., 
mortarless) rubble walls instead of hedges, 
In the valleys the case is very different. 


_. Hach has its trout stream, bordered by rich 
meadows with abundant foliage. Weare in 
Shakespeare’s country, for Stratford is only 
sixteen miles from Chastleton, as the crow 
flies. It is not only Master Shallow, ‘‘in the 
county of Gloucester, justice of the peace and 
Coram,” who belongs to the district and 
speaks its dialect—it is really a Gloucester- 
shire valley, and no Bohemian one, that 
_ forms the back ground to the comedy and 
poetry of the ‘“‘ Winter's Tale.” The clown 
and the shepherd, Mopsa and Dorcas, con- 
verse in the language of the Cotswolds. Hyes 
still living have seen Autolycus, disguised, 
it may be, as a morris dancer, it may be as a 
‘Cheap Jack,” and even Perdita herself— 
‘‘too noble for this place,” though looked on 
for the moment as only a ‘‘ queen of curds 


and cream”—may have trodden the paths 


by the Windrush and the Hyenlode. 


STRIKING CENTRES OF ARCHES. 


4 ae oldest, and probably the simplest, 
although not by any means the most 
accurate, method of striking, easing, or 
lowering the timber centring of arched 
bridges consists in the employment of 
wedges. These are driven in under certain 
parts of the framework in positions which 
readily allow of their being driven out again 
when the arch is ‘“‘ turned,” the stonework 


or brickwork thoroughly well set, and the. 


time arrived for gently lowering the whole 
superstructure down to its permanent 
bearings. The whole cperation was a most 
delicate one, and demanded a very accurate 
and precise adjustment of all the parts of the 
centring to carry it out successfully. Great 
care and skill were required on the part of all 
those engaged on the work, from the super- 
intending architect or engineer down to the 
men who loosened or drove out the wedges 
with their hammers and beetles. In striking 
the centres of Waterloo Bridge pendulum 
beetles were used, which were swung back 
to give them a sufficient amount of impetus, 
and then delivered their blows very much 
after the fashion of the ancient. battering 
rams. Obviously the great object to be 
aimed at is that the whole of the 
arch should be lowered at exactly the 
same moment of time, and to exactly the 
same amount. It is just here where 
the principle of the arch comes into play. A 
partial or small irregular settlement, which 
would be productive of no permanent damage 
to an ordinary trussed roof or horizontal 
girder, might be fatal to an arched rib of 
motal, rings of brickwork, or voussoirs of 
stone. Moreover, when the arch is con- 
structed of either of the latter two materials, 
the rebuilding of it is a troublesome and 
expensive work. It is true that an arched 
rib of either iron or steel would not be 
affected to the same extent, unless the settle- 
ment were one of magnitude, as those of 
stone or brick.. This immunity is due to the 
fact that although the arch of metal depends 
upon the same principle as all those of a 
different material, yet iron and steel are both 
capable of withstanding tensile stresses to 
which a threatened collapse would expose 
them. 

It is not always possible, in building arches 
of any material, to obtain supports for the 
centring except at or near the points of spring- 
ing—thatis, atthe piers—if the bridge consists 
of several independent spans, or at the abut- 
ments if there should be only a single span. 
Thisled, as the easiest way out of the difliculty 
when the thoroughfare had to be kept clear 
under the bridge during the whole time of its 
construction, to supporting the struts—which 
were placed in an inclined position, abutting 
against the horizontal chord of the centre— 
upon the corbels, footing courses, or any 
projections which the masonry or brickwork 
might offer. The centres of the bridge already 
quoted were supported in this manner ; the 
‘‘ striking ” plates, as they are termed, were 


longitudinal, and were carried upon struts of 
timber, which rested upon the several steps 
or offsets of the stone piers and abutments. 
This mode of supporting centres is a vicious 
one, and it is worth noting that most of the 
centres designed by so distinguished an 
architect as Perronet were conspicuous for 
this grave defect. In spite of the best pre- 
cautions observed, and all the care taken to 
avoid unequal and insure isochronous settle- 
ment of an entire arch, the two conditions 
are rarely perfectly attained. Itis impossible 
when the ordinary wedges are used, unless 
the span of the arch is comparatively small, 
to insure that they shall be “struck” all in 
one piece, so to speak. Some of the wedges 
must have less pressure on them than others, 
some have not perhaps been originally driven 
home so tight and closely as others, and 
again some may haye—as they undoubtedly 
do—become loosened and slack during the 
progress of the works. They do not, 
therefore, all require the same amount 
of violence to ease them, and this want of 
uniformity in the force required renders the 
structure liable to shocks of a very uncer- 
tain and sometimes of a dangerous character. 
Before quitting this part of our subject, it 
should be stated that occasionally it becomes 
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advisable under exceptional circumstances to 
ease—not to ‘‘ strike,” in the full meaning of 
the term—the centres of an arch at some par- 
ticular point and not at others. A judicious 
lowering at the right moment of this descrip- 
tion will frequently do a great deal to pre- 
serye the true lines of an arch, and prevent 
any twisting or unevenness in its soffit, which 
is very objectionable, particularly in a skew 
arch built with spiral courses. 

A very ingenious plan for insuring the 
accurate and gradual easing of the centres of 
an arch was adopted at the building of the 
bridge of Austerlitz in Paris. The general 
arrangement of the whole method is repre- 
sented.in Fig. 1, in which PP is a strong 
timber platform, strutted and braced together 
in the ordinary manner, and carrying at the 
top, on the pillars PPP, a horizontal balk 
or stringer, A—A. The joists and planking 
framed in between the stringers are not 
shown in the figure, as they are not needed 
for further illustration. Upon the horizontal 
balk exactly over the pillars are fixed circular 
sockets or discs, SS, and to them are 
solidly attached the plate iron cylinders 
CCO, rather mere than lft. in diameter. 
Each of these is filled with clean, sharp, 


pure, dry sand, up to the heig! own at f, 
and upon the sand rests the foot of th 
upright posts constituting part of the 
framing of the centre. The joint between 
the foot or end of each upright post, and the 
interior of each cylinder, is made good by a 
quick-setting cement. At a short distance 
above the base of the cylinders there arefour _ 
holes bored at the same height round the 
periphery, having a diameter of jin ‘These 
holes are plugged with corks during the 
building of the bridge. When the centres 
are to be struck, the corks are removed, and 
the sand gently, uniformly, and very 
gradually flows out, causing a proportion- 
ally slow and easy lowering of the whole 
superstructure. An advantage of this method 
is that, should it become necessary to sus- 
pend or arrest the striking operation at any 
moment, it can be at once readily accom- 
plished by the re-insertion of the corks. No 
doubt the same operation could be also 
stopped in instances in which ordinary 
wedges were used, but not to any degree of 
accuracy and precision approaching that 
insured by the more delicate sand process. 
Instead of placiag the wedges in positions 
which are not readily accessible, it has been 
proposed to place them as represented in 
Fig. 2, and effect their lowering by means of 
apairof screws working in oppositedirections, 
parallel to one another. The arrangement 
can be apylied to any principle or form of 
centre, and we have shown it in Fig. 2 
adapted to the example in Fig. 1. Upon the 
top of the uprights PPP, which are them- 
selves cut to the form of a wedge, are 
fastened a pair of wedges, wb, those figured 
a facing in one direction, and those figured 
b in another. The wedges a are kept in 
position by a pair of bars, ¢c, which are con- 
nected to the head of a screw at E and to the 
wedges by the cleats shown in Fig. 2, A 
third bar or rod, or any other convenient 
section of iron, is similarly attached to the 
wedges b, and terminates also in a screw at 
d, from which it is evident that the two 
former bars ce are at liberty to slide freely 
over the wedges b, and the bar d, placed 
between the two other bars cc, can also slide 
along the wedges aa. On the wedges is 
placed the cross-beam D, or striking-plate, 
and upon it the vertical members V V V of 
the centre, as shown in Fig. 1. During the 
building of the arch the screws will be 
tightened until the opposite wedges arein close 
contact. Itis evident that if now the screws 
be slackened, the bars cc, which are attached 
to one of them, will move the wedges a ain 
one direction, and the bar d, whichis attached 
to the other, will move the wedges } d in the 
contrary direction. They will be thus 
separated from one another, will slide down 
the chamfered shoulders of the uprights, 
carrying the striking-plate with them, and 
will very gently and gradually allow the 
whole centre to subside. There are a 
double set of bars or rods, one on each 
side of the wedges, as shown on plan in 
Fig. 4. A longitudinal section is given in 
Fig. 8, and a cross-section in Fig. 5. Manual 
labour is all that is required to manipulate 
the screws, so that a uniform and simultane- — 
ous lowering of the centres can be accom- 
plished with facility, and in cases where 
necessary, the operation can be suspended at 
any one time and renewed at another. There 
is no doubt that either of the two methods 
described and illustrated allows of the work- 
man haying a command over the whole 
striking of the centres of a bridge, which he 
cannot have under the old system of the 
employment of a large number of wedges, 
which depend altogether, in the first place, 
for their adjustment, to a succession of 
violent blows; and in the second, to their 
final position, to the same rough and uncer-— 
tain agency. Both the sand process and 


that subsequently described are inexpensive, 
and the. whole operation is conducted in a — 
quiet, scientific manner, which contrasts 
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favourably with the violence which it was 
absolutely indispensable to have resort to 
when centres and the striking of them were 
designed and built half a century ago. 

nder the old “contract system,” which 
had a widely different signification to that 
which pertains to the same phrase of the 
present day, the engineer or architect had 
little or nothing to do with the means 
employed by the contractor to execute the 
work included in his contract. For the time 
being the contractor was master of the 
situation, and so long as he carried out the 
works intrusted to him in a proper manner, 
and in accordance with the provisions of the 
specification and the contract agreement, he 
was at perfect liberty to employ any modus 
operandi—any means to the end—that he 
considered best for his own interests. No 
doubt, if any of his means to the end—that 
is, his temporary works—were of a character 
likely to be dangerous to the safety of the 
public, the architect or dees would point 
it out to him, and request him to either secure 
or remoye it; but there their power ended. 
An instance came under our own experience : 
it was before the days of local inspectors, 
when a contractor put up a temporary wall 
to carry half the weight of a gantry, the other 
half, or other pair of wheels, being supported 
by staging. There is no question but that 
the wall was too weak even for a temporary 
structure, and so thought the superintend- 
ing engineer. He accordingly ordered the 
contractor to strengthen it or pull it down, 
which he declined to do, and in justification 
obseryea that by the terms of his contract he 
was liable for all ‘accidents, injuries, and 
damages to persons or property during the 
construction of the works,” and that he had 
accepted the risk. There was no more to be 
said, and the wall did perform its duty satis- 
factorily until the termination of the con- 
tract. It is quite certain that we should never 
haye had such men as Brassey and others, 
who made the name and reputation of the 
English contractor famous throughout the 
_world, had there not been conceded to them a 
tacitly admitted carte blanche respecting the 
means they might employ in carrying out 
their gigantic undertakings. 
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NOTES FROM EDINBURGH. 


Bees operations, though somewhat re- 
, tarded by the unusually long and severe 
frost, have not suffered from the weather since, 
which has been unusually fine. Plasterers have 
hada slight advance, and the mason’s wage is 
from 9d. to 10d. per hour. The transactions of 
the Dean of Guild Court do not indicate that 
much is doing in the best class of dwellings; but 
the increase in tenements for the labouring and 
middle classes is steady, and there has been the 
usual amount of alterations in the last six months. 
The Caledonian Railway Station, which is all but 
completed, looks out on the western extremity of 
Prince’s-street, with imposing magnitude; but 
the alterations of the east end, for which pre- 
paiations have been making for some time, will 
eclipse it in many ways, and some people of 
lively imagination think that the new hotel will 
ruin the aspect of this part of Princes-street by 
throwing the Register Office, Post-Office building, 
and even the Calton Hill into the shade. 

The North Bridge, so long associated with the 
New Town, must go to make convenient room 
for the increasing railway traffic, though as 
sound as when it was built 150 years ago. In 
room of the fairly conspicuous portion of the 
street at the north-west extremity, another ard a 
much more ornate building, still loftier, will 
take its place, having the offices of the N.B.R. 
company below street-level, and a hotel which 
will, by all accounts, surpass all the other large 
hotels of the city, both in the extent and 
splendour of its accommodation. The cost of the 
new bridge, estimated at £80,000, is to be de- 
frayed partly by the railway company to the 
extent of about £30,000—not considered a very 
fair or good bargain for the city, which, at great 
cost, widened the bridge about twenty years ago. 
It is, however, a small figure compared with the 


large expenditure of the company on the station, 
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offices, and hotel, only many think that this is 
not the last or least of the sacrifices which will be 
made to satisfy the contingent necessities of the 
N.B.R. traffic. Already a scheme for the re- 
construction of North Bridge-street on the south, 
to match the wider bridge, has been roughly 
estimated, and if it can be made to yield any- 
thing like a reasonable return, it would doubtless 
be a desirable improvement. 

Another and more necessary improvement 
scheme, and one which appears to be in a fair 
way to be carried out before long, is the recon- 
struction of the Municipal Building. Since 1886, 
when competitive designs were invited for new 
buildings on the present site without any prac- 
tical results, some slight improvements have been 
made in the interior arrangement, and old adjoin- 
ing property on the west side of Exchange-square 
has been purchased by the authorities witha view 
to future extension. The Lord Dean of Guild 
and the city architect have been considering the 
case, and have succeeded in putting into shape a 
plan by which, at a cost less than that of any of 
the many competitive designs, sufficiently good 
accommodation can be provided. The principal 
details, with plans and elevations, are submitted 
for private circulation in a volume issued by the 
city council. This contains also a history of the 
city municipal offices and their migration from 
the earliest date till they found a decent habita- 
tion in Exchange-square. This is compiled from 
ancient records, and is illustrated by views of 
ancient buildings, and is probably the fullest 
account existing of the very curious and generally 
inadequate accommodation provided for the trans- 
action of the city affairs. Whilst the main object 
of the scheme has been the providing of more 
ample and necessary additional accommodation, 
the architectural aspect of the whole has not been 
neglected. The new wing, forming the west side 
of the square, gives office accommodation on the 
ground floor, and a good council-chamber, about 
twice the size of the present one, above. The 
style of the High-street front, which is Palladian, 
with pilasters and large pediment in the centre of 
the south front, is retained for the Square. The 
north elevation, which is conspicuous in Cockburn- 


street by reason only of its great altitude, has 
been substantially built, and is retained, but with 


alterations externally which alter it greatly for 
the better, the uniform monotony of the fenestra- 


tion being broken up, and a tower erected at the 
The Classical features of this 


eastern extremity. 
elevation are not so pronounced as to be incon- 
sistent with the altitude and style of the sur- 
rounding buildings of Cockburn-street, and prob- 
ably nothing better could be devised along with 
economical retention of the existing walls. The 
cost is estimated at £50,000. 

The Prudential Assurance Company have ob- 
‘tained a warrant to take down the London Hotel, 
a large edifice at the south-east corner of St. 
Austin-square. The architect for the new build- 
ing is Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., and the work is pro- 
posed to have an exterior carried out in terra- 
cotta details. If so, it is to be hoped that the 
colour will be something more consistent with the 
grey stone around it than the usual brick.red. 
I'he tenements of this square have been in great 
parts altered from the original design, which was, 
like that of Prince’s-street, very commonplace, 
with exception of the Royal Bank. There are 
fine specimens of Classic architecture in the 
Scottish Widows’ office and the British Linen 
Bank, and there is some regret that the new ad- 
dition should be erected in other material than 
stone. But as the plans have not yet passed 
through the Dean of Guild Conrt, it is prema- 
ture to criticise, and the name of the architect is 
a kind of guarantee that the interests of the city 
architecture will be safe enough. 

The co-operative system has been a potent 
factor in the matter of building operations, and 
has been making advances which have been 
making themselves appreciated as one after 
another of their large buildings are erected. 
Generally they are conspicuous, not only by 
reason of their magnitude, but also by their 
respectable appearance as additions to the City. 
The Chancellor Flour Mills is an effective sample 
of massive and well-ordered design; and the new 
Stores at Tollcross, costing £80,000, are a great 
improvement in that quarter. ‘These are the pro- 
perty of the St. Cuthbert Association, which has 
also some rather ornate buildings in Fountain- 
bridge and Spittal-street. 

The Northern District Association is also 
flourishing, and has recently purchased for 
£14,000 the small property of Patriot Hall, 


where they are erecting a large bakery, and 
stores for that department, with all modern im- 
provements. The edifice is in brick with hollow 
walls, lined inside with glazed white bricks, and 
stands behind the street, where there is ample 
and convenient building space for the erection 
of the shops and stores, at present inconveniently 
housed in St. Stephen-street. 

The installation of the electric-light has at last 
been carried out, and the number of electrical 
engineers is already vastly multiplied. The 
light has not yet found its way into the churches 
or any public halls, where, in the interest of 
ventilation, it would be a very great improve- 
ment; but many large business premises haye 
adopted it. The consumption of gas, however, 
is not diminishing, gas-engines and gas-stoves 
being more and more appreciated. The price of 
illuminating gas is still high, being 3s. 4d. per 
1,000c.ft. 

The new premises of Jenner and Oo., in 
Prince’s-street and St. David-street, are all but 
completed, and have been cleared of the hoarding 
and scaffolding for some weeks. They form what 
may well be described as the most ornate 
building in the city, always excepting the Scott 
Monument, which still holds its own. Dilettante 
critics, whose ideal of fine architecture is formed 
on the Parthenon and the proportions of the Early 
Renaissance of modern Athens, have dubbed the 
new addition ‘‘ horrid,’’ and have included in the 
criticism the new hotel, which apparently is in 
the same florid style; but there is much more to 
approve in the addition than such critics can find 
to censure. The whole is, at least, a splendid 
specimen of masonry, in one of the best and most 
beautiful freestones, and the skill and perfection 
with which walls so cumbered with ornamental 
detail have been completed, is an enduring monu- 
ment which speaks for itself. The large amount 
left to be expended in the ornamental on this edifice 
places the architect nowadays at some disadvant- 
age, as the chances of serving any apprenticeship 
in architecture if such costly erections should be- 
come general are few and far between. The most 
conspicuous defect is the lack of unity in the 
arrangement of details, and, indeed, of artistic 
design. The ornament follows, as it ought to do, 
the lines of the flooring and the window openings ; 
but the building at a distance, where detail has 
disappeared, is as. commonplace as any in the 
street, and even more so than its neighbours. 
The pillar and pilaster decoration is overcrowded 
on the Princes-street and corner, leaving great 
portions of the long St. David-street frontage so 
plain as to give it the aspect of a different edifice 
altogether ; and a more equable distribution of 
these details, and some variety in the windows, 
would have secured a more consistent and 
imposing whole. The pillars are heavy, and the 
podium too slender, and weaker in appearance 
still by being carved over the surface, and gener- 
ally the surface-carving is of the vapid Eliza- 
bethan kind, suggesting nothing beautiful in 
earth or sea or sky. Heraldic without the 
heraldry, and put on without special need where- 
ever the plain surface is left, or as if, as Mr. 
Gladstone once put it, it were not decent to leave 
a square foot of surface naked. The projecting 
stairs on the St. David-street side are bald, and 
finish with solid and clumsy square tops; and 
there is a very original form of turret crowning 
the corner, compounded of chimneys, Tudor 
pinnacles, flying buttresses, niches, and figures, 
which is intended to be seen to advantage only on 
the front. These eccentricities, however, are 
pardonable from their novelty, and the edifice is 
erected as a sample of street architecture—not to 
edify the public or improye the public taste, but 
to make them gape and stare at the grand 
advertisement. ‘The interior detail is much more 
consistent. No expense has been spared in the 
grand saloon, which is, both in material, decora- 
tion, and convenient arrangement, far the finest 
in the city. 
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CLASSIC DETAILS AND THEIR 

APPLICATION,* 
By G. A. T. Mippteron. 
III.— CLASSIC TIMES: THE CORINTHIAN ORDER, 

LTHOUGH the Corinthian Order differs 
from the lonic in little else than the 
capital, its origiu is apparently distinct, and can 
be much more readily traced. In the cases in the 
Konyunjik Galleries in the British Museum there 
are several carved ivory ornaments of distinctly 
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CORINTHIAN CAPITAL FROM THE THOLOS AT EPIDAUROS. 2: 
(From a Photograph by Mr. R. E, Sarr, published in the R.1.B,A. Transactions.) 


HALF, OFCOMPOSITE CAPITAL, ARCH OF 
TITUS, ROME. 


(From Tayior and CREsy.) 
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HALF-CAPITAL OF THE PORTICO OF THE 
PANTHEON, ROME. ° 


(From Taytor and Crxsy.) 


proto-Corinthian type, brought from Assyria by 
Sir Henry Layard, and which may be approxi- 
mately ascribed to 800 z.c.; but further back 
than this there is the simple palm-leaf capital of 
Egypt, of which an example in the British 
Museum is ascribed to the time of Rameses II., 
or about 1333 ».c., and earlier than this again is 
the bell-capital, with the palm-leaf painted on it, 


CORINTHIAN ORDER OF THE COLOSSEUM. 


(From Tayzor and CRESY.) 


which can be traced to the earliest Theban times, 
or, at any rate, to the erection of the palace at 
Luxor, about 1500 3.c. These, however, must 
not be confounded with the capitals of distinctly 
Corinthian type, which are found at Phil and 
in most of the other buildings of Ptolemaic Egypt, 
for the first Ptolemy having been a general under 
Alexander the Great, his date, and that of his 


successors, is long subsequent to the building 
epoch in Greece. 

So far as one can judge from the examples left 
to us, the order seems fo have been employed by 
the Greeks entirely in a subsidiary sense, for we 
may put aside consideration of the huge Temple 
of Jupiter Olympus at Athens, the date of which 
is very uncertain, while most authorities consider 
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CORINTHIAN CAPITAL, TEMPLE OF DIANA, EPHESUS. 
(Now in the British Museum.) 


THE NEREID MONUMENT, FROM XANTHOS, LYCIA. 
(Now in the British Museum.) 
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the exterior being Dori 


if not entirely, Roman. 
pidauros, where is the 
ascribed generally to the 
or about 560 n.c., the 
fined to the inner peristyle, 
c; whilein the Temple of 


Apollo Epicurius at Bars, 
by Ictinus about 430 B.c., 
Corinthian column, the 

Tonic, and the external Dor 
of Diana, at Ephesus, 


at Phigaleia, built 
there is only one 
internal order “being 
ic; and at the Temple 
there could have been but 


and, strangely, enough, the example in the 
British Museum is elliptical on plan, instead of 
being circular. As to the two better-known and 
later examples, those of the Choragic Monument 
of Lysicrates and of the Tower of the Winds, 
both at Athens, the buildings to which they are 
applied are themselves but small works, little 
gems upon which great elaboration of detail 
might be indulged. 

Just as with the Doric and the Ionic, so the 
Corinthian capital, when it first appears in 
Greece, is already fully formed. Early as is the 
work at Epidauros, the capital from thence is as 
beautiful and as perfect in conception and in 
execution as are any of the later examples. The 
fern-leaf of Egypt has given place to the sharply - 
defined acanthus, with long-drawn, simple lines, 
deep under-cutting, and absolute precision of 
workmanship so characteristic of Grecian work, 
and so unapproached by that of any other people 
before or since ; and, it may be said, so impossible 
of attainment in any other material than the 
finest marble. So, too, we find the tendril volute 
and the lily-bud, springing out from the bell of 
the capital which they are there to adorn, having 
no constructional function whatever to perform. 

It will be evident, even from the photograph 
of a fragment which accompanies this, that the 
capital at Ephesus was essentially similar to that 
at Epidauros in the arrangement of the acanthus 
leaves, the volutes, and the caulicole (or smaller 
tendrils), and this in spite of the difference of 
place already mentioned; but in the Choragic 
Monument of Lysicrates there are several notice- 
able variations. In place of the lowest range of 
acanthus leaves there is a band of vertically - 
rising water leayes of the most severe and simple 
form, and the acanthus leaves of the upper tier 
are crowded together, each alternate one standing 
out in front of its two neighbours, and the junc- 
tion being hidden by paterze ; while the lily of 
Epidauros is replaced by the anthemion. 

As to the capital at the Tower of the Winds, it 
scarcely deserves to be called Corinthian at all, for 
it varies so greatly from other examples. The 
volutes are here absent altogether, the ornamen- 
tation consisting only of a tier of acanthus, sur- 
mounted by a tier of water leaves; but, as in all 
other examples, the design and execution are 
superb. 

With its adoption by the Romans a complete 
change came over the Corinthian Order ; and, in 
fact, few things show more markedly the contrast 
between the peoples of Greece and Rome than 
does the treatment of the Orders. The Doric, 
loved by the Greeks, was too subtle and severe 
for Roman taste, which was, however, suited 
admirably by the elaborate Corinthian. Hitherto 
'| treated as a very choice bit of detail to be intro- 
duced with care and restraint and kept sub- 
ordinate to a severer whole, it was now adopted 
with enthusiasm, and made to do duty everywhere, 
whether intrinsically suited to its position or not. 
It was subordinate now only in the sense of being 
used as the topmost of the three Orders when 
they were superimposed ; but most of the greater 
works, whether temples, baths, or triumphal 
arches, were of the Corinthian order alone, 
either in its pure form or in its variant, the 
Composite. 

Used thus largely in great buildings and in 
small alike, plenty of complete examples exist, 
the proportions of which can be determined ; and 
it will be seen by the following tables that, 
governed by the greater height of the capital, a 
greater proportional height of column to its 
diameter was necessitated than with either of the 
other Orders, while the taper was less :— 
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The three examples illustrated herewith may 
be considered to be fairly typical, though great 
liberties were often taken with the design, 
especially in later times, figures of animals (the 


t number is controverted, | horse, for instance, in the Temple of Mars Ultor) 


few, though the exac 


and natural foliage being occasionally introduced. 

Good workmanship was still the rule, but the 

simple lines of Grecian work were replaced by 

more voluptuous curves, and a greater multiplicity 
of members. The acanthus suffers'in particular, 
its sharply-defined points and arrises being -re- 
placed by a form of leaf which is of a rounded 

character, and which is not always guiltless of a 
_ surface-wave, such as a line drawing in eleva- 
tion can scarcely show. 

Owing to their great height from the ground, 
it was evidently right to leave the Corinthian 
capitals of the Colosseum with quite plain water- 
leaves, or merely outline suggestions of the 
acanthus, and similarly it was right to give 
greater details to the capitals of the Pantheon 
portico, in which instance, it may be remarked, 
the columns were left unfluted, and the richly- 
carved capitals gained greatly in value and 
appropriateness ia consequence. 

Another point to which attention may be 
drawn is the fact of the ornamentation being 
designed by the Romans for weight-carrying, the 
angle volutes being strong in form, and supported 
by the acanthus foliage underneath ; and it seems 
to have been the desire to obtain greater strength 
which prompted the combination of the Ionic and 
Corinthian capitals in the Composite. Strangely 
enough, though, in the earliest known example of 
the Composite capital, that of the Arch of Titus, 
it was employed as an applied order only, with 
no constructional value, the opening being spanned 
by an arch ! 

Clumsy in its very conception, and possessed of 
no intrinsic beauty of line, this form of capital 
depended largely for its effect upon the wealth of 
surface-carving with which it was enriched, and 
which was often itself of a character which com- 
pares very unfavourably indeed with the clear- 
cut and entirely conventional forms of Greece. 
Never used very largely, even by the Romans, 
and never developed to any high degree of excel- 
lence, the Composite capital may now be regarded 
as rather an archeological curiosity than asa 
form te be largely used, the opportunities for its 
correct application being extremely rare. 
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Lanes’ seasonable subject furnishes an essentially 
picturesque problem, and, besides, the re- 

quirements of such a building have a special 
interest all their own, seeing that the designer is 
permitted a freer hand in working out the details of 
his plan than is usually allowable in planning an 
ordinary dwelling-house, where more hard and 
fast conditions are imposed by the necessities of 
the case. ‘The slope, too, of the site onthe river’s 
edge materially improves the chances of success. 
The conditions which we published forthe guidance 
of competitors were as follows :—A Riverside 
Bungalow, with a boathouse attached. The site 
is situated on the northern banks of the stream, 
where good foundations can be obtained ; but, 
to clear the rise of high tides, the stone or brick 
walling of the basement must be carried up 5ft. 
above the ground level, which has a fall of two 
in ten towards the river, and the 5ft. must be 
taken in the centre of the building, so that on 
the water side the elevation will be more, and on 
the land side less. ‘The boathouse or shelter will 
run out towards the river, and a billiard-room 
is to becontrived over it. ‘The accommodation of 
the bungalow to comprise a living-room hall, 
about 25ft. by 20ft.; a small ladies’ drawing- 
room, about 14ft. by 14ft.; a writing-room or 
breakfast-room of similar dimensions; kitchen 
and offices; and seven bedrooms, four of which 
may be on an upper floor. Style suited for 
timber and plaster. Roofs covered with tiles or 
shingles. A feature to be made of a verandah 
and the stairway leading to the building. Scale, 
8ft. to the inch for elevations and section. The 
plans may be drawn to a scale of 16ft. to the 
inch if desired. The drawings must adequately 
illustrate the design, and a perspective sketch to 
be included. 

We felt no difficulty in awarding the first place 
to ‘Sphinx,’ and ‘‘The Dodo’’ comes in a good 
second, while ‘“‘ Nyoola’”’ ranks third. We illus- 
trate the two first designs among our plates here- 
with. ‘‘Sphinx’’ concentrates his arrangements 
better than ‘‘The Dodo,’’ and does not waste 
space over Corridors and passages. ‘The entrance, 
with its lobby, is shut off from the hall living- 
room, and the kitchen hard by, is fairly well 

. placed for convenient service. ‘Lhe doorways to 


the billiard-room, drawing-room, and writing- 
room rather interfere with the comfortable cha- 
racter of the living-room hall. It is not clear 
where the flue from the hall fireplace is intended 
to go. The boat-house is effectively handled, 
and the drawings are well done, without over- 
elaboration. The homely character both of 
the external treatment, as well as of the 
plan, combine to make this Bungalow a 
success, though we do not say it is by 
any means above criticism. The general effect 
speaks for itself, and possibly it may with justice 
be remarked that the building looks too much 
like the clubhouse of some well-to-do boating 
club, as seen from the river. ‘‘The Dodo’s”’ 
design assumes more the home-like’ character 
outside, and within there are several advan- 
tages contrived with no little ingenuity, though 
economy of passageways and gallery space 
has been somewhat overlooked. Both bun- 
galows would work out well in execution, and 
reflect credit on their authors. ‘‘Nyoola”’ 
carries out two tower-like bays at the angles of 
the entrance front to his house, which have rather 
an ungainly effect externally, and inside scarcely 
add to the convenience of the building. Hada 
balcony been introduced on the river front at the 
level of the gallery over the hall, some excuse 
would have been in evidence for the return of the 
aforesaid gallery, which, as it stands at present, 
is perfectly meaningless. It is to be feared that 
the kitchen located in the basement level with 
the boat-house would be somewhat damp, and in 
the spring tide season would stand the risk of 
being flooded. The loggia colonnade in the hall 
shown by the section does not appear on the 
plan, the area of which such a contrivance would 
seriously encroach upon. ‘‘Heather’’ comes 
next, giving several points of no little con- 
venience. His breakfast-room has a very 
uncomfortable fireplace, immediately in the 
draught between two doorways. ‘he arrange- 
ment of this room near the vestibule has the 
merit of giving a room for callers to be shown 
into without necessarily going into the main 
living-room or hall. The w.c. close to the main 
entrance is bad, and, moreover, there would 
hardly be head room in the closet under the stair- 
case placed as this one is. The gallery over the 
hall fireplace ingle is too directly connected 
with the servants’ staircase landing to be con- 
venient, or to insure a sufficient protection against 
eavesdropping. It hardiy seems necessary to 
have a back staircase in such a small house as 
this bungalow, curtailing the larder and taking 
up room above stairs where every square inch is 
valuable. The bedrooms on the other side of the 
bungalow are far better placed than in some of 
the other designs, as in ‘‘ The Dodo’s”’ plan, 
where they are much too near the kitchen to be 
free from its smells. Externally, the elevation is 
fairly good, but the perspective is inky and poorly 
executed. ‘‘Xedra’’ has a good hall living- 
room in his bungalow, with an open-timbered 
roof and high dado panelling. Outside the house 
looks thin, and is devoid of a sufficiently hos- 
pitable appearance. The plan looks more con- 
venient that it really would prove to be, because 
of the dark lobbies and passages, which go far to 
spoil the arrangements. ‘‘ Dodo”? (Kettering) 
has overdone his timberwork, in which respect 
gome excuse may perhaps be found for a North- 
amptonshire man. The hall living-room quite 
isolates the drawing-room and morning-room 
from the main vestibule. A little more thought 
on the treatment of the entrance-hall would have 
materially improved the convenience of this 
bungalow. Outside towards the river the result 
is tame and characterless. ‘‘ Canary’ is regard- 
less of economy, and he draws in a very sketchy 
and ineffective way. His plan is crude and com- 
fortless. ‘‘ Full Back’’ is troublesome, for ever 
changing his motto, calling himself ‘‘ Nemo”’ 
this time. If he only would display as much care 
and energy in improving his work as he does in 
devising fresh mottoes, the consequence would be 
of morematerial value to himself and pleasure to us. 
To remark in detail on his plan would take more 
room than we have space for. One or two points 
must suffice. He brings forward his staircase 
right in front of the main entrance door, and the 
dining-hall door immediately in a line with it. 
Thus, every time anyone goes in or out they 
would have to pass round the. staircase or be 
tripped up. Upstairs a needlessly vast landing 
wastes more than one-fifth of the entire area. As 
to the external design, we can only say that it 
is exceedingly indifferent. ‘‘Pallene’’ is too 
ambitious, and needs study. Incongruity marks 


the plan, 


criticism of so poor an attempt at design, his 
efforts will not have been wasted. ‘That lesson is 
not to plan pitch-dark passages again. ‘* Min~ 
strel’ is quite reckless in the waste of room in 
corridors, extending his bungalow, regardless of 


outlay, to an almost limitless extent. His idea 


for the privacy of w.c. accommodation is an 
entirely wanting quantity, as the most public 
points possible are chosen on both floors for these 
conveniences. ‘‘ Norvic’”’ sends a quiet solid- 
looking house, very unlike a bungalow; but in 
execution, with care in detailing the building, 


would work out very well. It is not, however, 


correctly speaking, a bungalow, and the most is 
not made of the riverview. The drawings, too, 
are excessively poor. ‘‘ Bona-fide’’ sends a sort 
of suburban tea-garden pavilion, with a belvedere- 
tower as ungainly as it can well be. The build- 
ing covers a very large area, and has little to: 
recommend it, chiefly because its author has 
exercised so little thought as to expense, and paid 
so little respect to the demands insisted on by 
good taste. ‘‘R.’ in a circle is trivial, with a 
sort of Moorish minaret oyer the living-hall, 
which is treated on plan incorrectly as merely a 
big dining-room. 
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AUSTRALASIAN TIMBERS. 


N an article on the timber trade of 1893-94, 
the ‘‘ Year-Book of Australia’’ remarks that 

the commercial value of Australasian timbers has. 
become recognised only within the last few years. 
Some of the Tasmanian woods, from the thinness- 
with which they can be cut and the exquisite 
beauty of their grain, are admirably adapted for 
veneers. Suites of bedroom and other furniture 
have been made from Australian timbers at 
various times in London, where a regular demand 


would have sprung up had the requisite means of — 


an export trade existed in Australia. As it was, 
British manufacturers remained unenlightened 
respecting the probable extent of the supply, and 
the prices required for large shipments. Conse- 
quently, the only colonial timber for which a 
demand had become created, outside Australasia, 
was the jarrah of Western Australia, which has: 
always, despite its great weight, been more or less 
in demand for railway sleepers and piles for bridge: 
and harbour works. ‘There also existed a widely- 
spread impression that there were only a few kinds- 
of Australasian timbers adapted for industrial 
purposes, and that of these the supply was limited. 
On the contrary, the timber forests of Australasia. 
cover many. thousand square miles of country, 
and the importance of systematic forest conserya- 
tion has become recognised by the various 
colonial Governments, which have established. 
forestry departments, and also taken steps to pre- 
vent the further indiscriminate destruction of 
growing timber. 
Many of the useful timbers of Australasia are: 
species of the Eucalyptus tribe, which seems to: 
thrive in every part of Australasia, imparting to. 
the country a somewhat monotonous aspect. In 
New South Wales the hardwoods are the most 
plentiful. Several of these are remarkable for 
the great size of the beams which may be ob- 
tained from them, also for the extreme toughness: 
and durability of the wood, especially the grey 
ironbark, which has a breaking resistance equal 
to 17,900Ib. per square inch as compared with a 
mean of 11,800Ib. for English oak, and 16,5001b. 
for teak. All the varieties of ironbark are 
tougher than English oak. Among the soft- 
woods the red cedar occupies a leading place. It 
is a beautiful wood, the trees often being of con- 
siderable size, as much as 2,500c.ft. of timber 
being obtained froma single tree. Among other 
woods ate the white maple, rose wood, tulip 
wood, yellow wood, white beech, myall, marble 
wood, and mock orange, a few only of the many 
timbers useful for industrial purposes of every 
kind. The Moreton Bay white ie ‘grows: 
plentifully in the northern portion of New South. 
Wales and many parts ’of Queensland. It is said 
to be admirably adapted for building purposes.. 
There are other varieties of pine, the red, pine, 
which is beautifully marked in the grain, taking a. 
fine polish. Colonial deal is largely employed tor 
house- building purposes. The Queensland timbers. 
are much of the same class as those of New South 
Wales. Among ‘them are the cypress pine, 
much used for cabinet work; the she pine, 
largely employed in joinery; the silky 
from which considerable quantities of staves for 


casks are made; and the beech, which, being | 


and lack of proportion his elevations. 
If he only learns one lesson by this adverse — 


oak — 


- about 10,000 square miles. 


in demand, and of this large shipments are 


_ possesses a stock of 50,000,000ft. of kauri. always 


on hand, the timber—being durable, free from 
knots, and capable of taking a high polish — 
being much in demand in place of Baltic pine 
for floorings, linings, &c., the quantity imported 
during 1893 into New South Wales alone being 
15,000,000ft., of which the company supplied 


unaffected by climatic conditions, is a favourite 
material for flooring verandahs, decks of vessels, 
&c. The wealth of marketable timber in the 
New South Wales forests, after being neglected 
for many years, is beginning to be utilised. The 
Federal Timber Company, formed some few years 
since for the purpose of expanding the New South | 12,000,000ft. BO as ae 
Wales timber trade, has undertaken the im-| The Sydney Kauri Pine Agency Company, 
portant work of developing the export trade by| Limited, recently established in Sydney, has 
placing the more suitable timbers of the colony | made considerable progress under the manage- 
prominently on the British, European, and] ment of Mr. J. G. Smith (formerly of the Kauri 
American markets. The company has large saw- | Timber Company, Limited), in further develop- 
mills on the Manning River, where operations | ing the Australasian timber trade, its operations 
are conducted on an extensive scale, a tramway, | being principally in kauri timber, of which the 
four miles in length, having been constructed | company has large and regular consignments 
for tapping one of the most heavily timbered | direct from the saw-mills in New Zealand. The 
districts in the colony, and which otherwise|company partakes much of a co-operative 
would have been unapproachable. The tramway | character, the shareholders being mostly the 
enables logs of immense size to be conveyed to| owners of saw-mills in New Zealand, possessing 
the mills. The Sydney establishment is at|also extensive tracts of forest and, rich in 
Rozelle Bay, Darling Harbour, where the| valuable timbers such as kauri, black bird, 
machinery sheds, receiving and shipping yards, | manuka, cedar, rimu, kowhai, pohutu kawa, &c. 
wharf accommodation, deep water frontage, &c., |The company was formed with a view to enabling 
are on an extensive scale. The Company’s| producers and consumers to be brought into 
manager, Mr. W. Langley, has been identi-| direct communication with each other, thereby 
fied with the timber trade for many years,| enabling more advantageous business arrange- 
and the success of the undertaking has|ments to be effected. For several years past 
been largely due to his assiduity and enter-|the exports of timber, principally jarrah from 
prise; also to the able assistance afforded| Western Australia, have been comparatively 
by Mr. J. McSweeney, managing director. The| large, amounting in value to nearly £90,000 in 
Victorian timbers are much of the same kind as| 1891. In 1892‘the value fell to £78,419, a result 
those of New South Wales, the most useful | of increased demand for railway and other pur- 
being the red and blue gums. In some places | poses within the colony. The steadily increasing 
the peppermint or mountain ash attains an| demand in Europe and elsewhere for, timbers 
enormous height, trees fully 420ft. high having | suitable for railway sleepers and street-paving 
been frequently measured. In South Australia, | purposes has naturally had the effect of directing 
asin the other colonies, the Eucalyptus tribe| attention to the hardwoods of which Australia 
is most numerous, but the other kinds of wood | possesses such a varied abundance. One result of 
found in Victoria and New South Wales are | this was that shipments of hardwood were success- 
plentiful. The forest resources of Western|fally made from Tasmania, and were followed in 
Australia are enormous, the area occupied|due course by others from Victoria, South 
by the white gum alone being estimated at| Australia, New South Wales, and Queensland. 
Sandal-wood is|The trade thus opened up is capable of indefinite 
abundant, but the principal timber is the jarrah, | expansion, affording employment to considerable 
the forest of which cover an estimated surface of | numbers of men. It has been pointed out that 
14,000 square miles. This timber, when properly | timber to the value of £20,000,000 is imported 
selected and seasoned, has stood the severest tests, | annually into the United Kingdom, and there is 
and no limit has yet been discovered to its|no reason why Australia should not enjoy a large 
durability. It is‘capable of being split into great | share of the business. In New South Wales, as 
lengths, and treenails are made withit. Karri|in the other colonies, the initiation of the export 
is another timber of the same kind as the jarrah, | timber trade is largely due to private enterprise ; 
both woods being assigned twelve years by the | Messrs. Scott, Sibbald, and Co., of Sydney, having 
English Lloyds for use in shipbuilding. The | made several shipments of ironbark, tallow wood, 
Tasmanian timbers are much the same as those of | black butt, red mahogany, cedar, rose wood, red 
Victoria, the blue gum being the principal. | bean, beach, and other timbers, to London. They 
Among the timbers of New Zealand the kauri| have also sold two lots of tallow wood for export 
occupies the leading place. The kauri is a wood | to London, to be used in the construction of rail- 
of great durability, well suited for constructive | way rolling stock. In addition, the firm has 
works, house-building, and special purposes. It|made arrangements for the introduction of 
forms the principal item of timber export from | Australian timbers into Cape Colony and Natal, 
New Zealand, although there are numerous other | to which shipments have recently been made of 
useful timbers. hardwood railway sleepers. One of the members 
In the Australasian timber export trade, New | of the firm, Mr. Gavin Scott, has made an ex- 
Zealand may be said to have led the way, the|tended visit to the United Kingdom, France, 
first shipments of New Zealand woods being made | Belgium, and Germany, with a view to ascertain- 
during the “sixties.” {n 1870 the value of the| ing the full adaptability of Australian woods for 
timber exported was about £10,000. The pro- | wood-blocking, railway rolling stock, parquet 
gress of the trade since that date is shown below :| flooring, and other purposes in those countries. 
New Zeavanp Trier Exvorrs, 1871—1893. He has interviewed the managers of the chief 
‘ railway companies and corporations, and as the 


tity. oat ae % . 
AOTU cook areertceaatae gona. result of his inquiries he thinks that there isa 
ps Moab edAytcaet ested 225,627 ,, good prospect for the Australian timber trade. 
i988 tetas payline secured several orders for supplies of 
1889 | 42,568,600 ,, timber. | : f : . 
1890 . 42,098,863 ,, The importation of timber into the different 
fee : Epoagoen ” colonies is larger than generally supposed, but a 
BRADY scissccscsscon  Beiriso48 ae 101082 considerable portion of the a is of ie: aa 
', 's ¢ Ish ten, pi s > 1 aa e t at e 
The New Zealand trade is largely in the hands nea apices eM ado Ma 2 ¥ ; 
‘of the Kauri Timber Company ’ Limited, the AUSTRALIAN TimBeR Inrorts, 1893. 
_ Australian head office of which is in Melbourne. New South Wales £13,302 
It has also an extensive establishment in Sydney, usenslaud: ee eee ae a wa. 6,698 
the mills at Blackwattle Bay occupying several South Australia .» 165,840 
Tasmania 1,927 


acres and having 500ft. of water frontage, with 
accommodation for three ships unloading at the 
same time. The kauri is the timber principally 


Total .....: £187,767 


The Queensland timber imports were principally 
from New South Wales, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, the oversea shipments 
consisting largely of shingles and staves for casks. 
The Tasmanian imports are principally from 
Victoria and New South Wales. The Western 
Australian figures are not available. 


AUSTRALIAN TimBeR Exports, 1893 


received direct from New’ Zealand, where the 
‘company hold several hundred thousand acres of 
valuable forest land, the trees including the 
majestic kauri, towering to a height of about 
160ft.; the handsome cedar (Pahautea and 
Kawaka), much used for railway sleepers; the 
Totara, a most valuable timber; the Rimu, 


biphly prized for cabinet-making; the Pohutu New Real Wales a aber yee Mis tence Ab5,541 
awa, unsurpassed for shipbuilding purposes; Queensland 2.0.0... cceccteceees Lape Yate Ce ip Ds18 
; - Su 3 1 43,249 

and other most useful timbers indigenous to New niin ec ie ee 13,090 


Zealand. The company has about twenty-five an 
saw-mills in various parts of New Zealand, and Total ...... £127,067 


Of the New South Wales exports, £25,664 went 


to Victoria, and £521 to the United Kingdom. 
The Queensland shipments to the United King- 
dom represented £901. The Tasmanian exports 
were principally to South Australia, Victoria, 
New South Wales, and New Zealand, from which 
considerable quantities were re-exported to other 
countries. 

In New South Wales considerable attention has 
been given to the subject of timber export. Not 
only has Sir Saul Samuel, the Colonial Agent- 
General, forwarded to the various London 
municipal bodies circulars pointing out the ad- 
vantages of New South Wales hard woods for 
street-paving purposes; but the New South 
Government has granted a site on the shores of 
Sydney Harbour on which to erect works for 
seasoning timber for the European markets. A 
large wharf is also being constructed for timber- 
shipping purposes. Colonial timbers are also be- 
coming more largely used in connection with 
public worksin the colony, the New South Wales 
Government having accepted tenders from the 
Federal Timber Company and the Kauri Timber 
Company for large supplies of Australasian 
timbers, in addition to the customary importa- 
tions from Canada and America. 


OEE 


A PROMISING INDUSTRY. 


VES of our readers know the firm of Messrs. 
W. and R. Leggott, of Bradford, and 
High Holborn, London, manufacturers of fan- 
light, skylight, and roof-light openers, mortise 
locks, door furniture, fire-brasses, brass handrails 
and fittings generally used in the building trades. 
Architects, especially, have long been aware that 
everything is made and fitted on the premises, 
starting from the raw material to the finished 
article. The firm has earned a well-deserved 
world-wide reputation for goods. All the details 
are watched by practical men. In the foundry, 
the machinery rooms, fitting-shops, the polishing- 
rooms, the lacquering and japanning-rooms, the 
annealing room, and the warehouse, honest work 
and skilled intelligence control everything. The 
men employed in the factory have nearly all been 
brought up and trained from boys in the works. 
At four o’clock every afternoon the men are all 
supplied with tea at the firm’s expense. The 
shops are well lighted and ventilated, and the 
comfort of the workers is studied throughout. 
For the past ten years the business has been 
steadily increasing, the receipts to June having 
been much larger than any previous year since 
the business was first established. Messrs. 
Leggott have just turned their business into a 
limited company, but, as in the majority of cases 
where the business is a really good thing, it is not 
offered to the general public; all theshares arein 
the hands of the proprietors, employés, ani 
friends. The share capital is £30,000, in £5 
shares. ‘The business is still capable of further 
development, as ample room is at the disposal of 
the firm to cope with the increase of business thas 
is sure to result. 


OO Or 7 
OBITUARY. 

Tue death is announced, at the age of 77 years, 
of Mr. James Renwick, one of the leading archi- 
tects of New York. Born in that city in 1818, 
James Renwick graduated from Columbia College 
(m which his father was a professor) at the age 
of 17, and became a student of engineering and 
architecture. A year later, while engaged in field 
work on the Croton Aqueduct, Renwick won in 
competition and carried outa commission for a 
Gothic church at the corner of Broadway and 
South-street, New York. After an interval, 
during which Renwick superintended the con- 
struction of the distributing reservoir on Fifth- 
avenue, he entered the competition for the Roman 
Catholic cathedral on Fifth-avenue, and won this 
also with a desiga which is still regarded as an 
honour to American architecture. These great 
works brought him many commissions. In New 
York alone he built the Stock Exchange, Booth’s 
Theatre, and the Yonug Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion building, the Foundling Hospital, and the 
Ward’s Island Lunatic Asylum, besides St. 
Bartholomew’s Church and the Church of the 
Covenant, and a multitude of smaller buildings, 
and he was also much employed in other parts of 
the country. When his business became too 
large for him to manage by himself, he took « 
partner, Mr. Sands, who died a few years later, 


and the late Colonel Auchmuty was fora time a _ 


member of the firm, under the style of Renwick, 
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Auchmuty, and Sands. For the past ten years 
the business has been carried on by the firm of 
Renwick, Aspinwall, and Renwick. 


continually moved outwards, and this centrifugal | when the need for vigilance is greatest. The 
action has now carried many of those engaged in | general foreman takes the place of the employer 
it beyond the Census boundaries. An obvious |in finding, employing, and keeping the right 
difficulty in the tabulations is that all branches of | men in the setting-out, and in the apportionment ~ 
the building trades are closely interconnected, | of the labour to the work. The great majority 
and many carpenters, bricklayers, and painters | of builders’ foremen have been trained in the: 
are working under masters in other trades. | country as carpenters and joiners. The popular 
Excluding architects from the returns, the pro- | idea of the builders’ labourer, as that of 
portion of employés to employers is, on the|the man who serves the bricklayer, is yearly 
whole, one in thirteen. Mr. Aves remarks that becoming less and less adequate, as the extended 
the building trades of London supply the most | use of machinery and of iron and steel is dis- 
conspicuous example of a great industry carried placing mere labourers. Most classes of labourers: 
on in almost complete dependence on a local| now specialise, because of some particular prefer- 
demand. The fixity of the article produced | ence or aptitude; but the specialisation, as far as: 
was one of the essential and peculiar features of | it exists, is purely voluntary so far as trade-union 
the trade; but if incapable of extension by export, | regulations are concerned. © Men often follow up- 
it is also free in a hardly less remarkable way | some particular branch ; but if work fails in that 
from the competition of outside products. Joinery | they can, and will, at once try for work in some- 
may have been made in a country town or in| other branch. Differentiation of the labourers’ 
Norway, stone may be fashioned in the quarries, | and the artisans’ work is, however, sharply de- 
and granite and marble quarried and polished in fined, and rigid rules in several trades emphasise: 
Scotland or Italy. But these were exceptions, |this. Passing over the masons’ and slaters” 
and even a largely increased use of iron girders | sections, Mr. Aves points out that the brick 
and columns would trench comparatively little on | layer is the recognised ‘‘stock hand” of the: 
the labour expended on the spot. It follows that| builder. His sphere of work is wider than any 
in London there is always so much work to be | other section of the group, and to him the most 
done that the building trades must form its| miscellaneous work is given. Indeed, his posi-- 
most important industrial group. In exchange for | tion is now numerically, and, with regard to the 
the work done away from London in the pre- | offices performed, next to that of the carpenter, 
paration of materials, the professional skill of the| the most important in the building trade. In 
Metropolis is largely appealed to from outside.|the next section, that of the carpenters and’ 
The London architect or master builder may | joiners, there is a rather larger proportion of boys: 
design, advise, and specify or contract for work|than in the other building sections. On the 
that is to be executed in the provinces or in other | whole, the members rise steadily to 30 or 35: 
countries, and from London firms clerks and fore- | years of age, indicating the establishment in 
men were sent to all parts of the world. This| London of men_ trained in the provinces. 
exchange of services involves in every case some | After 50 years of age the members fall off 
loss to the unskilled and low-priced English} rapidly. Many men trained as carpenters 
workman, and the trained artisans above them | becoming caretakers, handy-men, or jobbing 
reap the advantage. In few instances is the| builders as they grow old. This class is the 
complexity of modern industrial relations more | best conditioned in the whole group, and are 
completely illustrated than in the operation of the | often called ‘‘ the top hats of the building trade.’” 
building trades. The great and rapidly-increasing | They form the lite of the trade from the 
variety of specialities in the trades—many of them | character of the work, from the fact that most of 
based on patent rights—tends to complicate every | it is done under cover, and from the forethought: 
transaction, and to cause the original contract | necessary in acquiring the valuable tools. While, 
between client and builder to cover an increasing | as a rule, men either work on the job or in the 
number of subsidiary bargains. In London the| shop, there is a. considerable amount of inter- 
great concentration of demand differentiates many | change; but it is rare to find a first rate joiner 
branches of trade into well-organised depart-| excels as a fixer or vice versd. The tendency, 
ments, in which workers either possess highly | therefore, is for the man to specialise, and to work 
specialised skill, or do work with the least possible | habitually either in the shop or out of it. .On the 
exercise of personal skill or individuality. Inthe| whole, employment is more continuous in the 
village and the small provincial town every | shops, and it is to them that the best men tend. 
builder’s operative tends to be an all-round) We cannot afford space at present to give 
man; but, while general knowledge is often | further details from Mr. Booth’s valuable com- 
great, first-class workmen are rarely found. It | pilation, which is, so far as we have tested, ac- 
is just the reverse in London, which is unrivalled | curate in its general statements, and brimful of 
as a finishing school, but a bad training | information of interest and valueto the trades, and 
ground. Specialisation of skill is characteristic | capable, as will be seen from the points we have 
of London, and a large number of persons, more- | summarised, of affording reliable information to: 
over, are entirely employed on processes and|the general reader. A commendable feature of 
products that exist under conditions of monopoly | the work is the copious and well-arranged 
or quasi-monopoly. classified index at the end of the volume. : 


Taking the sections in order, a feature of that 
devoted to architects is the relatively large 
proportion to the entire population who are over 
65. The number in the profession reaches its 
maximum at 25 to 35 years of age. Passing to 
the next group, the builders, Mr. Aves points 
out that the popular association of the specula- 
tive builder with the jerry-builder is often mis- 
leading; many of the best and most fashion- 
able parts of London have been opened out 
by the speculative builder. Uniformity of style 
and a resulting architectural dulness is the charge 
to be laid to his door, rather than inferior work- 
manship or the use of bad materials; but it must 
be admitted that the worst work of all is done by 
members of this very mixed class, and it probably 
sinks to its lowest level in many outlying cottage 
estates. Still, those who do the worst work are 
simply men of straw, the puppets of the capitalist, 
who may be the ground landlord, the building 
company, or the money-lending solicitor. The 
important part played by subordinates in the 
building trades, though inevitable, has its 
bad side: it secures more efficient control, 
but master and man remain personally un- 
known to each other. The shifting character 
of the employer and the payment by the hour 
tend to accentuate this state of things. The 
ranks of clerks of works are recruited from many 
sources,—draughtsmen in architects’ or builders’ 
offices, young architects, carpenters and joiners, 
and operative masons, and bricklayers. The 
salary paid ranges from £3 up to £10 per week 
for very exceptional men. The responsibilities are 
great, and the temptation to swerve is greatest 
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jas appendix to this work relating to popu- 
lation classified by trades has just been re- 
issued by the publishers as a separate volume, 
forming the fifth of the series. It is edited by 
Mr. Charles Booth, who has made a very com- 
plete use of the occupation returns of the 
Census for London of 1891. In an intro- 
ductory chapter Mr. Booth shows that in the 
Metropolis in April, four years ago, there 
were 630,570 occupied tenements of less 
than five rooms, of whom the largest proportion, 
just over 60,000, were single rooms let toa 
single person, another 55,766 being two-roomed 
tenements in one occupation. The only occu- 
pansy at all approaching these in numbers are 
those where two persons occupy a couple of 
rooms, which number a little over 46,000. There 
were at that date in London nearly a million 
families, averaging in size 4°33 persons, and of 
these 80°1 per cent. are without servants, and of 
the remaining fifth 11°3 per cent. keep one or 
more servants, the remaining 8°6 per cent. being 
servants and inmates of institutions. Another 
mode of classification shows that 30°7 per 
cent. live in poverty, about 8-4 of these 
being regarded as very poor, and the 
remainder were divided into 51-5 per cent., 
comprising the comfortable working class and 
servants, 12 per cent. lower grade, and 5:8 per 
cent. middle and upper classes. Although diffcr- 
ing among themselves, there is a startling simi- 
larity in the percentages between the crowded 
and not crowded classes and those divided into 
‘¢in poverty ’’ and ‘‘in comfort.’’ In completing 
the social classification of London, Mr. Booth has 
not only been assisted by the Registrar-General, 
but has come into direct communication with the 
sub-registrar and enumerators, while in dealing 
with the trades, he has approached many em- 
ployers, trades-union officials, and individual 
workmen, so as to gain a fair description of the 
working of each trade and the wages earned. 

The volume before us is divided into three 
sections: Part I., by Mr. Ernest Aves, deals with 
“The Building Trades’; Part II., for which 
Messsrs. G. E. Arkell, G. H. Duckworth, and 
Esmé Howard are jointly responsible, treats 
upon “The Wood Workers’; and Part III. 
relates to ‘‘ Metal Workers,’’ and for this Mr. 
Jesse Argyle is responsible, a supplementary 
chapter on ‘Workers in Metals other than 
Tron and Steel’’ being added by Mr. G. H. 
Duckworth. The trades and occupations of Lon- 
don are grouped in the census into eighty-nine 
sections, of which the first nine comprise the 
building trades, leading off with architects (and 
engineers), and followed by builders (a very am- 
biguous title in returns), masons, bricklayers, 
carpenters, plasterers, painters, plumbers, and 
gas-fitters. The wood-workers constitute the 
next four sections—viz., cabinetmakers, carriage 
builders, coopers, and shipwrights, and the metal- 
workers a third group of four sections. Of the 
91,162 heads of families in the Building Trades 
group, 3,680 described themselves as architects or 
engineers, 6,871 as ‘builders ’’—an elastic term 
ranging from master contractors to handy men and 
labourers, 4,750 as masons, 14,330 as bricklayers, 
~ no fewer than 24,805 as carpenters and joiners— 
the most numerous class, 5,111 as plasterers 
and paper-hangers, 22,982 as painters and 
glaziers—another numerous class, 6,141 as 
plumbers, and only 3,492 as locksmiths and 
gasfitters. Of the entire number 39:2 per cent. 
belonged to the crowded class, 31:8 per cent. 
to the central, and the remainder to the upper 
class. Figures in tabular statistics are not, how- 
ever, absolutely reliable. On Mr. Booth’s system 
of classification, for example, the architects would 
be all grouped near the top of the last class, 
whereas, from the professional standpoint, the 
ranks of this section are notoriously ‘‘ over- 
crowded.’? A curious fact is brought out by the 
returns, that whereas there was from 1861 to 
1881 a continuous growth in the Building Trades 
group—from 87,300 in 1861 to 108,500 ia 
1871, and 133,500 in 1881—the last Census 
reveals a sudden drop to 129,500, doubtless 
due to the fact that as regards building the 
Metropolis has outgrown the limits recognised 
by the Registrar-General. The trades have 


a 


Sir W. H. Flower, in writing to the daily Press, 
makes the timely suggestion that to the statue of 
Erasmus Darwin in the Natural History Museum, 
and Brock’s statue of Sir Richard Owen in the 
present Academy exhibition, and soon to bs placed 
in the same hall, a third statue should be added, 
that of Huxley, completing the trio of the great 
naturalists of the century. 


A picture by Constable, ‘The Mill at Stratford,. 
on the Stour,’’ included in the collection of the late- 
Mr. C. F, Hath. which was sold by Messrs Christie,’ 
Manson, and Woods on Saturday, Monday, and 
Tuesday, realised the high price of 8,500 guineas. 
The picture is 50in. by 72in., and was shown at the. 
Academy of 1820, The water-colour drawings aad 
pictures in this collection brought in a total of 
$27,547, and the miniatures another £2,806. 


The first section of the Duke of Clarence Me- 
morial Church at East Llandudno was opened on 
Sunday. The portion completed is the nave, and 
on its cost a debt of £2,000 is outstanding. «A lady 
in the county has offered to erect the chancel, at a 
cost of from £1,600 to £1,800, providing three other 
ladies will join her in the completion of the church 
by adding the two other aisles and the tower. 
Should anyone prefer to give the chancel, the lady. 
in question will build an aisle or the tower. . This. 
offer is to remain open a year. The church is being: 
built from designs by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, F.S.A., 
and is in the style of the middle of the 13th century. 
The walls are of local limestone, with dressings of 
Bromesgrove stone, and for’ the interior local lime- 
stone and Bath ashlar are used, the columns being 
of Frosterley marble. The completed portion seats. 
450 persons, but eventually 900 sittings will be- 
provided. a 73 


** Life and Labours of the People in London. Vol. V. 
London: Macmillan and Co, 
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Engineering Potes, 


. EpinscreH AND CorsToreHINE DovsLInc.— 
The inspector for the Board of Trade, Major 
Marindin, has just completed a minute inspection 
of the double relief lines which have been con- 
structed by the North British Railway Company 
between the Waverley Station at Edinburgh and 
‘Corstorphine. Associated with the construction 
of this doubling of the old lines were the dupli- 
cating of the Mound and Haymarket tunnels, an 
entire rearrangement of the signals to the west 
of the Waverley Station at Corstorphine and 
other parts of the line, the widening of several 
bridges carrying the railway over the Water of 
Leith and public and private roads, and the 
extension of the bridge which carries the Cale- 
donian Granton Railway over the North British 
lines. Accompanying the Board of Trade in- 
spector in this examination were Mr. David 
Deuchars, superintendent, and Mr. Bell, assistant 
engineer of the North British Railway. The two 
new lines which have been made diverge from the 
main line at Corstorphine, and are carried into 
the Waverley Station. They will be also con- 
tinued to Abbeyhill at as early a period as 
possible, and for this purpose important works 
are in progress on the east side of the Waverley 
Station. The Corstorphine Station was recon- 
structed in connection with the opening of the 
Forth Bridge, and needed no further alterations. 
From Corstorphine to Haymarket the new lines 
are laid on the north side of the railway, and the 
bridges enlarged towards that side are those over 
the Water of Leith, over a farm road at Saughton 
Hall, over the public road from Gorgie to Cor- 
storphine, over a farm road at Damhead, and 
ever a new road at Roseburn. This bridge is of 
steel-girders, resting on brick abutments. The 
sides of it facing the roadway are lined with 
white enamelled brick, and Hayward’s patent 
roof lights have been introduced. The Water 
of Leith Bridge now consists of a span of 50ft., 
with two side spans of 15ft. each, constructed 
entirely of masonry, with brick and cement 
arches. The Caledonian overhead bridge is of 
steel girders, and is now in two spans instead of 
one as formerly. New engine sheds have been 
erected at Murrayfield capable of ‘“stabling’’ 
forty-eight engines, and on the north side isa 
range of workshops. The Haymarket Station 
has been entirely renewed and enlarged. Nothing, 
indeed, remains of the previous structure but the 
old booking-hall, which was part of the original 
terminus of the Edinburgh and Glasgow line. 
The new station consists of an island platform 
and two side platforms, over 600ft. in length, 
and on the north-west side a small dock. 
On the island platform, which is 25ft. in width, 
are blocks of waiting-rooms ; and waiting and 
other rooms have been formed on the south plat- 
form. The new Haymarket tunnel, constructed 
on the south side of the old tunnel, from which 
it is separated by a block of 25ft., was at the 
same time inspected and passed by the Board of 
Trade inspector. It is 1,000 yards in length, 
27it. in width, and 18ft. Gin. in height from the 
rail level to the top of the arch. It is con- 
structed of six concentric rings of brick grouted 
with cement, and at points where it passes under 
buildings it is of the thickness of eight rings. 
The tunnel is ventilated by two large open shafts 
at Torphichen-street and St. Cuthbert’s-lane. 
Over the widened railway in the West Princes- 
street Gardens three new foot-bridges have been 
thrown. ‘Two of these are of 96ft. span, and the 
other of 104ft. span. Two are 6ft. in width, and 
one, the westmost, is 10ft. New single-line 
funnels have been pierced on each side of the old 
Mound tunnel. These are 120 yards in length, 
and 18ft. Gin. in diameter. They constitute a 
complete iron tube, the face of which, with its 
boltings and flanges, is incased in concrete. 
Many difficulties were connected with the con- 
struction of the northmost tunnel, through a 
mound of made-up earth, and underneath a 
heavy building like the Scottish National Gallery. 
The west end of the tunnel has been treated in 
ashlar work, and with its simple Classical archi- 
tectural lines appears to form, from the garden, a 
base for the National Gallery. The new lines, 
tunnels, &c., will be brought into use in the 
course of this month. The contractors for the 
Haymarket tunnel were G. Lawson and Son; 
for the widening of the lines and engine sheds, 
James Young and Son, Edinburgh ; and for the 
Haymarket Station, G. and R. Cousins, Alloa. 
The whole of the works were carried out from 


designs by the company’s chief engineer, Mr. 


Carswell, under the supervision of the assistant 
engineer, Mr. James Bell. 


LostwitHiEL.—The opening of the new viaduct 
at Milltown and the double line from that place 
to Lostwithiel took place last week. Two years 
ago the double line from Lostwithiel to Bodmin- 
road was opened. Not long afterwards, another 
section was opened, that from Bodmin-road to 
Liskeard, and later on the railway company 
opened a double line between St. Austell and Par. 
The only thing then required to have an un- 
interrupted double line from St. Austell to 
Liskeard, a distance of 20 miles, were two sets of 
rails from Lostwithiel to Par. That, however, 
could not be until Brunel’s old wooden viaduct 
at Milltown, abouta mile west of Lostwithiel, had 
been replaced by a stone structure. ‘The excava- 
tions for this viaduct were commenced in October, 
1893; and the double railway from Par to Mill- 
town was opened on the 19th December last. 
The new viaduct, which completes the widening, 
has been built by Messrs. Relf and Son, of 
Plymouth, Mr. W. H. Blackall, of Liskeard, 
being the engineer. Mr. G. Westlake super- 
intended the work, whilst Mr. C. H. Pickford 
watched the work on behalf of the railway com- 
pany. The viaduct is 434ft. long, 26ft. 6in. 
wide, and is 70ft. high. It has five piers of 
granite, with two abutments, and there are six 
arches of label brick. The spandrels, string- 
course, and coping, are of granite, whilst the 
parapet walls are of brick. 


Building Intelligence. 


BepincTon, CHEesuire.—The new Wesleyan 
school-chapel at Bebington was opened on Thurs- 
day last. The work has been carried out by 
Messrs. W. H. Bleakly and Co., of Birkenhead, 
from plans prepared by Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, 
A.R.I.B.A., also of Birkenhead. The contract 
was £930, furniture and fittings £100. The 
building is faced with red pressed bricks, relieved 
with white Storeton stone dressings; woodwork 
pitch-pine. The windows are filled with cathedral 
lead lights. The design is Late Gothic. The 
accommodation includes school-chapel for 300 
persons, two vestries, kitchen, w.c., lavatory, 
heating-chamber, &c. The above is the first 
portion of a large scheme, the plans of which 
have been prepared by Mr. Rees, and includes a 
large chapel, vestries, &c., to cost about £3,000. 


Datry, N.B.—The new baths erected at Dalry 
by the corporation of the city of Edinburgh will 
be opened in the course of a week ortwo. The 
building is constructed of bricks, with a stone 
front to Caledonian-crescent. The entrance-hall 
is laid with tiles. The swimming-pond is 75ft. 
by 35ft. The plunge-baths are 40 in number, 
28 second and third-class on the gallery upstairs, 
and 12 first-class in a separate part of the build- 
ing. There are also spray and needle-baths, and 
foot-baths, and a laundry. Most of the pipes 
used are of iron, and the whole of the metal tit- 
tings arenickel-plated. The plumbing, sanitary, 
and gasfitting work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Wilson, Morrison, and Co., Edinburgh. 
The estimated cost of the building, exclusive of 
site and furnishings, is about £9,000. 


EmpincuamM.—On Thursday in last week the 
parish church at Empingham, near Stamford, 
Rutland, one of the largest and most important 
in the diocese of Peterborough, was reopened 
after much-needed restoration. The work of re- 
storation has been carried out under the super- 
intendence of Mr. J. C. Traylen, of Stamford, 
the diocesan surveyor, and the contractors were 
Messrs. Edmund Roberts and Son, of Weedon, 
Northamptonshire. The cost, about £2,000, has 
been defrayed almost entirely by Miss Cooper. 
The church was built in the 12th century, and 
was partially rebuilt in the 13th and 14th 
centuries. ‘I'he south transept, windows, but- 
tresses, and mouldings, az well as a great deal of 
the painting on the walls, belong to the Karly 
English period. To this Decorated period belong 
the northern arcade of the nave, the chancel arch, 
and the south doorway and porch. The present 
restoration was necessitated by the rotten con- 
dition of the roofs throughout. ‘The crushed and 
insecure state of one of the pillars rendered im- 
perative its renewal on a new foundation. Other 
pillars and the remainder of the fabric have been 
madesecure. In the windows every scrapof the 
old glass has been used up, including bits of stained 


material and coats of arms. The plaster also has 
not been scraped, but retains its ancient face, 
with scraps of wall painting thereon. New oak 
roofs, with thick lead covering, have been put 
up, the pattern of the old ones having been 
followed as closely as possible. The floor has 
been laid with stone instead of with tiles. New 
wood-block flooring covers the seating area, and 
for the preset the worshippers will be accommo- 
dated with 300 chairs, supplied by Mr. W. Royce, 
of Stamford. Hot-water piping circulates round 
the nave and chancel, the heating arrangements 
being carried out by Messrs. J. L. Bacon and Co., 
of London. The tower and spire have been 
pointed, the pinnacles have been restored, a 
lightning conductor has been supplied, and the 
parapets have been attended to. The chancel has 
not been touched. Outside, the ground has been 
lowered round the north side. 


Rypz, I.W.—The new pavilion on the pier at 
Ryde was opened with much ceremony on Thurs- 
day in last week. The pavilion occupies a portion 
of the open space that exists between the prome- 
nade pier and the railway pier. It is carried on 
39 iron columns, framed together with steel 
rolled joints and circular tie-rods, each tie bein, 
adjusted by means of a right and left-hande 
screw coupling box, the foundations for these 
columns being bell-shaped castings sunk below 
the surface of the ground. The building con- 
sists of an octagonal concert hall and annexe. 
The former is 65ft. in each direction, capable of 
seating 700 people on the ground floor. In the 
concert hall, 14ft. above the ground floor, there 
is a promenade gallery 10ft. wide, carried by 
ornamental columns. The stage accommodates 
25 performers, and has two dressing-rooms. The 
annexe contains on the ground floor a public 
refreshment-room, a private refreshment-room, 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s retiring rooms, entrance 
hall, and board-room, and on the first floor a 
room for the Royal Victoria Yacht Club with a 
private staircase, a second room with a large 
balcony over the porch, and a reading-room with 
a balcony. Round the base of the dome and ona 
portion of the annexe roof there is a promenade. 
The interior decorations are carried out in cream 
and yellow with terracotta canvas panels. Messrs. 
Grace, of Southampton, were the contractors. 


WesrmrnstEr.—Further details have been pub- 
lished as to Mr. J. F. Bentley’s finally-approved 
Harly Byzantine design for tae R.C. Cathedral, 
from which it appears that, while the interior 
will be of common yellow’ brick, to be cased with 
marble and mosaics, for the exterior red brick, 
terracotta, and stone will beused. Generally, the 
external aspect will be one of plainness, depend- 
ing rather on broadness of treatment and care- 
fully-studied outlines, than on an exuberance of 
detail; but it is intended to make the entrances a 
great feature. The one at the western end will 
be surrounded by a composition measuring nearly 
50ft. in height by a width of 30ft., and the great 
tympanum formed by the inclosing arch is to 
contain a seated figure of Our Lord flanked by 
the Blessed Virgin and St. Peter, considerably 
over life size. Near to this doorway will rise a 
campanile to an altitude of 300ft., capped with a 
belfry-story with domical roof. Little will be 
seen of the roofs, excepting those that cover the 
apsidal end over the Monks’ Choir, and the two 
easternmost chapels of the Blessed Sacrament and 
Our Lady. The total sum promised towards the 
£150,000 required is £75,492, of which £42,870 
is virtually in hand. 
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Mr. L. A. W. Rind, Deputy Conservator of 
Forests in the Central Provinces of India, died on 
Sunday at St. Stephen’s-road, W., aged 46 years. 


Among the measures which received the Royal 
Assent on Monday were provisional orders author- 
ising the London United Tramways to construct 
additional lines at Hammersmith and Acton, 
another empowering the Corporation of Windsor to 
undertake the electric lighting of Windsor and 
Eton, and a third empowering the London School 
Board to acquire 73 additional sites for educational 
purposes. 


The town council of Rochdale are seeking powers 
to borrow £40,000 for works of sewerage and sewage 
disposal. In connection with one section of this 
undertaking they have appointed Mr, G. F. Deacon, 
C.E., of Liverpool, to act as engineer in the laying 
of the main sewer under the canal near Well-i’-th’- 
Lane, a troublesome operation, for which Mr. 
Deacon will be paid a special fee of £200, in addition 
to having the services of a clerk of works at a 
salary of £4 week. The corporation will have to 
pay a penalty of £10 an hour shoulda leakage occur. 
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‘*JOHN MILTON AT THE AGE OF TEN,’”? BY JANSSENS.— 
R.I,B.A. MEDAL DRAWINGS OF LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL. 
—NEW WAREHOUSE, BELFAST.—DESIGNS FOR A RIVER~ 
SIDE BUNGALOW. 


Our LEllustrations. 


SAS Bie 
‘SOHN MILTON AT THE AGE OF TEN.’ 


Tuts picture, by C. Janssens, is now in the 
collection of Mr. J. Passmore Edwards. It is 
one of the few, possibly the only, authentic 
portrait of the great Puritan poet at that early 
age. It was formerly in the possession of Mr. 
Thomas Hollis, from whence it descended to the 
gentleman on whose account it was sold by 
Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods on May 3, 
1884, when Mr. Passmore Edwards purchased it. 
It was originally bought by Mr. Hollis of the 
executors of Mr. Charles Stanhope, who bought 
it of the executors of Milton’s widow for twenty 
guineas. Such was the value in which Mr. 
Hollis held the painting, that when his lodgings 
in Covent Garden were on fire he ‘‘ walked calmly 
out of the house with this picture by Janssens in 
his hand,” leaving everything else to the flames 
(Tod’s ‘‘Life of Milton,’’ edit. 1809, p. 142). 
The picture was engraved by Cipriani in 1760, 
and a copy of the plate appears in Hollis’s 
““Memoirs’”’ (1780). It was also engraved by 
Gardiner, and published by Boydell in 1794. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
SILVER MEDAL OF MERIT 


LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL ? 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
PRIZE DRAWINGS. 


Tues excellent drawings, comprising a monograph 
of this the greatest of the Welsh cathedrals, 
obtained the first Medal of Merit in the late 
R.I.B.A. competion for the year’s prize. Mr. 
John H. James has sent us the following account 
of the building. Llandaff is a place of high 
antiquity, and, if not the first Christian fane 
erected in this island, was certainly the seat of 
the first Christian bishopric, having been founded 
early in the 5th century. The present structure 
stands on the site of an earlier and smaller 
cathedral, which was dedicated to SS. Peter and 
Paul, and founded by St. Dubritius, the first 
bishop of the See. ‘The smaller cathedral con- 
sisted of a nave with aisles and an apse, and 
remained standing: in 1120, but in a very 
dilapidated state, owing to the wars of the pre- 
ceeding century. Bishop Urban, (1108-1136) 
rebuilt the cathedral, but still of small dimensions. 
The nave, it has been presumed from ancient 
drawings, was equal in extent to the present 
presbytery and one bay of the choir, and the 
choir with the Lady-chapel, and probably had no 
aisles, but a lateral tower with a baptistery 
below it, where the vaulted vestibule to the 
chapter house,now stands. The see was utterly 
impovished at and soon after the Reformation, 
and the cathedral gradually got into a state of 
ruin. The decay went on steadily for centuries, 
and in 1718 Llandaff was in serious danger of 
being abolished altogether, a proposition having 
been entertained of moving the see to Cardiff. In 
(1752, however, sums were collected sufficient to 
prevent the whole building from going to ruin 
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and an abominable Italian temple was erected 
inside the building, shutting off the choir from the 
nave, at a cost of £7,000 used in the most 
wretched waste. In 1835-6 the Rey. Henry 
Douglas, precentor of the cathedral, gave the 
first impulse to the restoration, which has been 
carried out by Deans Knight, Conybeare, and 
Williams. Dean Conybeare’s well-known interest 
in the structure has evinced itself in his effort of 
restoring the fabric which had long served only 
as a small parish church, to a portion at least of 
its primitive magnificence, and rendering it 
available for study as a good specimen of English 
Medixval architecture. And although the 
cathedral church of Llandaff can assert no com- 
parison either in the exquisite richness of archi- 
tectural beauty or history with such of its 
English sisters as Salisbury, Lichfield, and Ely, 
and even less with those of Canterbury, York, 
and Norwich, it can certainly claim supremacy 
both in elegance of detail and magnitude, over all 
other churches of its kind in Wales, and represents 
one of the finest and most remarkable results of 
church restorations in the country. 

Joun H. James. 


WAREHOUSE, BELFAST. 


Tuts building is now in course of erection for 
Messrs. R. Watson and Co., of Belfast, Ltd., and 
is situated on a triangular-shaped piece of ground 
at the junction of Library and Little Donegall- 
streets. The building is fireproof throughout, and 
is faced with local red bricks and terracotta. Mr. 
William J. Fennell, of Belfast, is the architect 
for the work, which is being carried out by Mr. 
James Kidd, builder. 

‘¢ BUILDING NEWS’? DESIGNING CLUB: A RIVER- 
SIDE BUNGALOW. 


(See description on p. 42.) 
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The trustees of the National Gallery have just 
acquired, by purchase from Messrs. Dowdeswell, 
New Bondestreet, a picture painted in 1808— 
“Smugglers on the Irish Coast’’—by Julius Casar 
Ibbetson. 


In the statement of affairs issued by the Official 
Receiver relative to the estate of Mr. Allen Holmes, 
of the Railway Saw Works, Turner-street, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, builder and contractor, the liabilities 
unsecured amount to £3,047, and the assets to 
£3,392 7s. 8d., leaving a surplus of £345 38. 1d. 
The causes of failure are said to be ‘‘ paying too 
large a composition in 1892, bad trade, the long 
frost last winter, loss of credit, bad health.”’ 


The Prince of Wales, who was accompanied by 
the Princess of Wales and the Princess Victoria, 
visited the Royal Benevolent College at Epsom on 
Monday, and laid the foundation-stone of the new 
Lower School. The buildings, which will cost 
£13,000, are being built from designs by Sir. A. W. 
Blomfield and Son, and were illustrated in our issue 
of the 21st ult. Messrs. Dorey and Co., of Brent- 
ford, are the contractors, and the clerk of works is 
Mr. Harding, of Epsom. 


A sub-committee of the Lord Provost's Com- 
mittee of Edinburgh Town Council had before them 
on Monday a motion for the extension of the 
municipal boundaries of the city. After examining 
a plan prepared by the city road surveyor, showing 
the proposed extension, it was agreed to recommend 
general approval of the scheme, and to ask a remit 
to further consider details and report, with a view 
to proceeding this year for the necessary Parlia- 
mentary authority, should that be resolved upon. 
The proposed extension of the municipality follows 
the boundary lines of the new city parish, and also 
includes the burghs of Leith and Portobello. 


A stained-glass window has been placed in the 
south side of the chancel of St. Michael’s Church, 
Bournemouth, as a memorial of the late Captain 
G. Maxwell Goad. The subject represented is the 
finding of the child Jesus in the Temple. The 
prominent figures in the foreground are Gamaliel 
and Hillel, and immediately behind Christ is Abbas. 
In the architectural canopy-work above the subject 
are angels, holding scrolls, on which appears the 
quotation from St. John xii. 46, and in the top- 
most piece of the tracery is the emblem of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Sir George Hayter’s historical picture of ‘‘ The 
Trial of Queen Caroline ”’ is to pass into the custody 
of the National Portrait Gallery. The picture is a 
large one, measuring 13ft. 9in. by 8ft., and was 
painted for the first Lord Dover. It isan heirloom, 
and so could aot be included in the sale of the 
Clifden properties. The picture has been for some 
time on view at Mr. Vokins’s gallery in St. James’s- 
street. The heads in the picture are nearly all por- 
traits, and its value is greatly enhanced by the key 
by which it is accompanied. 


- COMPETITIONS. — 


Aston Unton, Brruincuam, New Corrace 
Homes.—The guardians for this union recently — 


instituted an open competition for cottage homes. 
Numerous sets of designs were submitted b, 

architects. Mr. William Martin was appointe 

assessor, and he selected the designs prepared by 
Messrs. Franklin Cross and J. R. Nichols, of 
Union Chambers, Temple-row, Birmingham, and 
awarded them the first premium of £70. The 


guardians have since resolved to appoint the ‘ 


first premiated architects to carry out the work. 
The architects’ estimate for the homes was. 
£25,200. The scheme embraces homes for boys 
and girls, probationary home, school, place of 
worship, infirmary, workshops, swimming-bath, 
bakery, stores, superintendent s house, fire-engine 
station, &c.; these will be erected on a site near to- 
the Gravelly Hill workhouse, but will have no 
connection with that establishment. 


Ipswich New Worxkuouse.—In this com- 
petition the Ipswich board of guardians have: 
received a report from the assessor, Mr. Charles 
Barry, F.S.A., of Westminster, awarding the 
first premium of £100 to Mr. Percy D. Adams, 
of Woburn-square, son of Mr. Webster Adams, 


of Ipswich, and the second premium of £50 to. 


Messrs. Tree anc Price, of London. ‘The limit. 
of outlay was £20,000. 


CHIPS. 


At Weston-super-Mare, Bishop Auckland, and _ 


Brechin 4d. per hour extra has been granted to- 
carpenters and joiners, and a code of rules signed 
by the employers. sees 


The Bristol Corporation have sold the site of the: 
old gaol for £22,500 to the Great Western Railway 
Company, who require the pepe for the exten- 
sion of their siding accommodation in that city. 


On Wednesday week Miss Gretton laid the 
foundation-stone of a new church at Stretton, near 
Burton, the entire cost of which, estimated at over 
£15,000, is to be defrayed by her father. The 
architects are Messrs. Somers Clark and Mickle- 
thwaite, of Westminster, and the builder is Mr. 
Halliday, of Stamford. The church is to accom- 
modate over 400 worshippers. 

Business premises in Fore-street, Devonport, have 
just been rebuilt. Mr. H. G. Luff is the architect, 
and Mr. Potter, also of Devonport, is the builder. 

The transactions last week at Tokenhouse-yard. 
were very satisfactory, the official returns showing 
an aggregate of £223,640, which is the highest total 
reached during the present year. 


Foundation-stones of the new chancel and north 


aisle extension, now being added to the Church of | 
St. Mary Magdalene, Rodborough, near Stroud, 


were laid on Monday. 


The new promenade along the sea front at West. 
Looe was formally inaugurated on Friday. It has. 
been constructed from plans by Mr. Joseph Thomas, 
C.E., by whom the Hannaford Estate, to which it 


forms a frontage, is being developed. It is pro- « 


posed to build about 200 villas in two rows over- 
looking the sea. 


The noble parish church of Ledbury will be- 
reopened hy the Bishop of Hereford, after restora - 
tion, on Wednesday, July 31. 


The Grange-over-Sands Congregational Church, 
now approaching completion, to the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. E. Howard 
Dawson, A.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., architect, of Lan- 
caster, is ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent. 
exhaust roof-ventilators and specially-designed 
inlet tubes. 


Alderman Arthur Hill has offered to present to 
the town of Reading the facsimile of the Bayeux. 
tapestry which has recently been exhibited in the 
Reading Town-hall. The Reading Town Council 
have accepted Mr. Hill’s offer, and the production. 
will be hung in the new Art Gallery and Museum 
now being built at Reading. 


The spire at St. Mary’s Church, Devonport, which. 
is in an insecure condition, is about to be restored 
from plans by Mr. Henry C. Luff, of that town, 
who has given his services. 


The London County Council, on Tuesday, deferred 
consideration of a report by the Asylums Committee 
which recommended the expenditure of £9,500: 
upon alterations and improvements at Claybury 
Asylum. 


The Duchess of Teck visited Bloomsbury on 
Tuesday for the purpose of opening the new 
buildings of the London Homceopathic Hospital in 
Great Ormond-street, which have been erected at a. 
cost of £45,000 (of which £10,000 is still unsub- 
scribed), and provides accommodation for 100. 
patients, Mr. Alfred Robert Pite is the honorary 
architect. 
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! TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 


» Our correspondents. communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are man, 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 


communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burupine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
‘pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tue Stranp Newsparer Company, Limirep. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 


‘or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 wor Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 


er. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion, 

SirvaTions. 
' The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant ’’ 
or “Situations Wanted” is OnE SHILLina. FoR TWENTY- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE, 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
vp: A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVL., 

LIX., LI., LIII., LIV., LVIII., LIX., LX., LXI., 

- LXIL., LXIIT., LXTV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recrrvep.—Rk. J. Lavenham.—Associate.—N. G. and Co 
—J. W. F.—C. G. (Belfast).—M. F. C. Co. . 


J.T. (Full up for months to come. Why do not you 
and the rest of the younger men who send these end- 
less series of poor perspectives of houses and churches 
turn your endeavours to the preparation of decent 
sheets of working drawings—sections, plans, elevations, 
and the like? You haye no idea how much more 
likely these are to impress builders and clients with a 
sense of your ability than mere perspectives. Working 
drawings—even of the most ordinary buildings—are 
always welcome.) 


o—__—_ 


Correspondence, 


SOWERBY BRIDGE BOARD SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


To the Editor of the Burupina News. 


Sm,—I note in your last issue the result of 
competition for new Board School, Sowerby 
Bridge, Yorks. This competition is notable 
from the fact that the board offered only 3} per 
cent. remuneration for all the usual architect’s 
work, including complete builder’s quantities, 
and there being no clerk of works the architect 
was expected to take the extra superintendence, 
and finally the competing architects were expected 
to take their own measurements of site. 

One would have thought that the architects of 
the district would have shown their contempt for 
such a glaring attempt at architectural sweating 
by abstaining from competing; but the sequel 
has, however, shown such an exalted view of 

rofessional prestige, if not morality, to have 
een fallacious, four firms having responded to 
the invitation. 


Tnote also in your report, and I have taken | P 


the trouble to verify its accuracy, that one of the 


quartette isan Associate of the Royal Institute of 


British Architects “and another a Fellow of the 
Institute of Surveyors.”? I will make no comment 
upon the action of these gentlemen in competing ; 
but would, however, like to ask for an expression 
of opinion, if I am correct in my surmise, that 
both of the institutes named look to their members 
to uphold the dignity and well-being of their 


several professions, and if it is the correct thing 
for members of such institutes to associate with, 
and lend the countenance of their names in con- 


Y | nection with, public competitions for work offered 


at unrecognised standards of remuneration.—I 
am, &c., REFORMER. 


CHIPS. 


A tablet has been erected in Holy Trinity Church, 
Tunbridge Wells, to the memory of the late Canon 
Hoare, for many years vicar of the parish. 


Sir Frederic Leighton and Mr. Walter Crane 
have received second-class medals at the Inter- 
national Exhibition at Munich. 


On Monday a memorial chapel and vestry were 
opened at St. Mary’s Church, Dover, dedicated to 
the late Canon Puckle, who died last year after 
being vicar of the parish for over 50 years. 


In the list of receiving orders published in Tues 
day’s London Gazette, the name appears of Henry 
Vulliamy, of Loftus-road, Shepherd’s Bush, W., 
and Lawrence-lane, Cheapside, H.C., architect. 


A Conservative club is about to be built in Fore- 
street, Devonport, from designs and plans by Mr. 
H. G. Luff, of that town. 


The new bank buildings which Messrs. Wm. 
Brown and Co. are erecting in Park-row, Leeds, 
have been intrusted to Messrs. Alfred Water- 
house, R.A., and Son. The ground has now prac- 
tically been cleared, and the work of building 
will be proceeded with rapidly. 


A feature of the Industrial Exhibition to be held 
in Berlin is a separate pavilion, covering about 
1,200 square yards of ground, to be devoted to 
modern city improvements. Here will. be shown 
the details of the management of educational, 
hospital, and benevolent institutions. An exhibit 
will also be made of sewerage, gas, and water 
systems, as well as of bridges, markets, and public 
baths. These will be illustrated by models and 
drawings, as well as by original objects. 


Dr. Whiteside, the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Liverpool, laid the foundation-stone on Sunday of 
schools which are to be erected in connection with 
St. Charles’ Catholic Church, Aigburth-road, Liver- 
pool. The new school premises will accommodate 
150 children, the dimensions of the building, which 
is to comprise schoolroom, classroom, and cloak- 
room on one floor, being 46ft. by 44ft. Messrs. 
Sinnott, Sinnott, and Powell are the architects, and 
the contract is let to Mr. Fogarty, Old Swan, the 
estimated cost being £980. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the London Tram- 
ways Company held on Tuesday, it was reported 
that £50,000 worth of debentures had been issued, 
the money being required to extend the system of 
tramways for three-quarters of a mile trom the 
present cable terminus at Telford-avenue, Streatham 
Hill, to Streatham Common, to build a granary at 
East Greenwich, and to add to the company’s 
stabling at Camberwell-green. 


Mr. Justice Wills on Saturday gave judgment in 
the action brought by Messrs. Clutton, estate agents 
and surveyors, of Whitehall, against Messrs. Atten- 
borough, to recover £3,500, the proceeds of a large 
number of cheques which the defendants had cashed 
for a man formerly in the employ of the plaintiffs, 
who misappropriated moneys during eight years. 
He came to the conclusion that the defendants had 
received the cheques honestly, and he, therefore, 
entered judgment in their favour, with costs. 


The death is announced, at the age of four-score 
years, of Mr. John Absolon, the well-known 
miniaturist and water - colour draughtsman. He 
was for many years treasurer of the Royal Institute 
of Water Colour Painters, and to the exhibitions of 
that body, and of the New Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, he had contributed during the past 
56 years no fewer than 660 works. 


The memorial-stones of a Sunday-school for the 
Primitive Methodists at New Shildon, to cost 
£1,100, and provide for 350 scholars, were laid on 
Saturday. 


At the last meeting of the Burnley Town Council, 
the appointment of Mr. George H. Pickles, assistant 
surveyor, to the position of surveyor, at a salary 
of £250 per annum, was confirmed. A long dis- 
cussion took place on the appointment of Mr. 
Button as consulting engineer to the corporation 
for a period of two years, at a salary of 100 guineas 
erannum., An amendment that the appointment 
of Mr, Button be referred back for consideration, 
by three committees, was lost, and the recommenda- 
tion of the committee agreed to. A saving of £350 
a year will be effected by the new arrangement. 


In consequence of the union of the West and 
South United Presbyterian congregations in Duns, 
the church of the former was no longer required by 
the congregation. It has just been put up to public 
auction, and knocked down at £170. It cost 
£2,000 to erect 74 years ago, 


Intercommunication, 


a 
’ QUESTIONS. 


[11378.|—Steps in Churches.—Will some reader 
interested in ecclesiological matters answer the following 
query, which can but interest a large number of people, 
although the point has been more often overlooked than 
is generally supposed? It is evident, from the lowness of 
the sills of the east windows of a large number of 
Medieval chancels, and also the position of their sedilia, 
that more than one step at the entrance to the chancel 
must frequently have been left out, and where they have 
been erected I fancy these steps are of subsequent date, 
if not actually modern. At Sompting, in Sussex, and 
Barfreston, Kent—another very Early church —not to name 
other examples, there are steps actually down into the 
choir, and at Sall, in Norfolk, the east window is a speci- 
men of the use of the low-level sill with no steps into the 
chancel, and't fancy there are none at Blythborough, in 
East Suffolk. An elevated platform at the west end 
is a very common feature in our old parish churches, with 
steps down into the nave. I want to know what was the 
usual level of the sanctuary as compared with the floor of 
the nave, generally speaking, in parish churches before 
the Reformation and also afterwards? Secondly, was the 
elevated platform at their west ends, as above described, 
mainly due to the exigences of the churchyard level 
outside, or was there any other reason? Itis not atall an 
uncommon arrangement to step down into the church, 
too, out of the S.W. porch, and in such cases the steps are 
clearly often the original ones, and have not been inserted 
because of the accumulation which time has raised in the 
level of the churchyards. Economy of height to ayoid 
expenditure cannot be urged as the reason where outlay 
of labour and money surely must frequently have been 
little considered, seeing how rich and elaborate the 
architecture of our old churches for the most part was. I 
should be glad of a reply.—LanpEep PrropriEror. 


[11379.]—Valuations.—What is a fair charge for 
making valuations for the purposes of Probate? The 
valuation in my case was of freehold land and farm. 
buildings in different parts of the country, and amounted 
to about £40,000.—ARcHITECT. 


REPLIES. 


[11375.] — Northamptonshire Churches. — 
“ Bicyclist’’ cannot do better than carefully study 
‘*Churches of the Nene Valley,’’ by Mr. John Johnson 
and Mr. A. H. Kersey, which gives sketches and details 
of the most interesting buildings.—H. L. 

[11376.]—Right of Support.—If the person making: 
the excavation took all necessary precautions, such as 
shoring and strutting, he cannot be made liable. It is 
difficult to decide such a point without seeing the build- 
ing and knowing the actual facts.—H. L. 

[11877.|—Water Colours.—For tinting new stone- 
work in elevations, use lignt sepia, raw umber, or very 
light Payne’s grey. Avoid using a tint similar to that 
used for other materials.—H. L. 


EEO 


The new English church of St. James the 
Apostle, at Grindelwald, will be opened on St. 
James’s Day, June 25, when the sermon will be 
preached by the Dean of Norwich. The cost of the 
church will be about £2,200, and it will seat 300 
persons. 


With the object of obtaining spring water for 
brewing purposes, boring operations by means of 
the diamond drill process have recently been 
carried out on the premises of the Lion Brewery 
Company, Pepper-street, Chester, by Messrs. 
Thom, well engineers, of Patricroft. An abundant 
supply of good water was found at a depth of 
500ft., the whole of the borings—9in. diameter for 
the first 200ft. and afterwards of 6in. diameter— 
passing through solid sandstone. 


Mr. Laws, the borough engineer of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, has issued a report on the proposed 
sectional scheme of cable trams in that city. They 
will run out for 125 miles, and the cost, including. 
engine-houses, engines, track, &c., but exclusive of 
land, he estimates at £125,000. The widening of 
Byker Bridge is suggested, and that will cost an 
additional £5,000. He gives the preference to 
cables above all other systems. 


At Friday’s meeting of the Rochdale town 
council the chairman of the Paving and Sewering. 
Committee reported that the Local Government 
Board had given sanction to the corporation for the 
borrowing of £40,000 on condition that extra land 
could be had at their sewage farm, and that they 
had permission from the Railway and Canal Com- 
panies to make the sewers under the railway and 
canal. They had obtained the consent of both 
companies, and had engaged Mr. G. F. Deacon, 
C.E., of Westminster, to superintend the work 
required in carrying the Sudden Valley sewer 
under the Rochdale Canal. Mr. H. G. F. Barham, 
of Pontypridd, had been engaged to act as resident 
engineer. The report was adopted. 


On Saturday afternoon the foundation-stone of 
the Victoria Jubilee Technical School at Preston, 
now in course of erection on a site comprising 5,879 
square yards, in Corporation-street, Preston, given 
by the corporation, was laid by Mr. W. Ascroft, 
J.P., president of the Harris Institute. The 
Harris Institute have given grants of £10,000 to 
the building fund, and £20,000 for the endowment 
of the schools. Messrs. Cheers, Aspinall, and 
Smith, of Blackburn, are the joint architects, 
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Legal, 


THE BUILDING LINE. 


ISPUTES about building lines are common 
enough, and there have been numerous 
cases affecting the matter; yet it is not clear 
who is to decide what is the line—the archi- 
tect to the local authority, or the magistrate 
before whom the case is brought. It is certainly 
time that this primary point, at all events, was 
finally settled, and so it may be hoped that the 
recent case of *‘ Allen v. London County Council ”’ 
(Times, July 2) will be taken to appeal, in order 
that a clear and conclusive decision upon so 
important a principle of practiée may be 
obtained. This case arose over some shops 
which had been built upon land at the corner 
of Birchington-road, Kilburn, having a frontage 
of 22ft. in the Kilburn High-road, and of 
58ft. to the Birchington-road. The front of 
‘the houses and shops in Birchington-road ex- 
tended 16ft. beyond the building line for that 
road as determined by the certificate of the 
‘superintending architect of the London County 
Council. The contention of the Council was that 
his certificate was final and conclusive, and bind- 
ing on the Court, and upon the summons before 
him the magistrate had adopted this view, and 
made an order for the demolition of the houses as 
far as. they were beyond that line. From this 
ruling the owner now appealed, the point taken, 
chhowever, being the technical one that the certifi- 
cate did not sufficiently define the position of the 
shops affected. 

But on the hearing before Justices Wills and 
Wright, those learned Judges, while following 
the case of ‘‘ Barlow v. St. Mary Abbott’s, Ken- 
sington’’ (11 App. Ca. 257), did not hesitate to say 
that this was most unsatisfactory. ‘They pointed 
out that, although Lord Watson had there held 
unhesitatingly that the architect was the person 
to decide the building line, Lord Bramwell 
with equal emphasis had held that it was for the 
magistrate ; but as Lord Fitzgerald followed Lord 
Watson, his opinion prevailed, but it still left the 
weighty judgment of Lord Bramwell the other 
way. Following these judgments, the Divisional 
Court now held that the certificate of the archi- 
tect was binding, and so they confirmed the 
magistrate’s order; but they explained that they 
Aid this solely in deference to the opinions of the 
various Judges, and apparently rather against their 
‘own views of the question. The result is thatin this 
vase a frontage in the high road of 28ft. is cut down 
‘to one of only 12ft., as the houses must be put 
back 16ft. to meet the building line of the side 
road. Seeing how much property may be at 
stake, it seems doubtful whether, apart from the 
point as to what really is the law, it is fair and 
just that the decision should lie in the hands of 
an official of any kind. 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.0. 

Nore.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpine News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


The school board for Harpenden have adopted 
plans by Mr. Anscombe for new board schools. 


The Duke of Devonshire will preside at the 
‘banquet of the Sussex Archzological Society, at 
the : me Hotel, Eastbourne, on Thursday week, 

Sth inst. 


At a meeting of Aberdeen Harbour Board, on 
Tuesday, Mr. William Smith, the harbour engineer, 
intimated his resignation, and trusted that, in con- 
sideration of his services during the past twenty 
years, an adequate honorarium in lieu of retiring 
allowance would be granted. Mr. Smith’s resigna- 
tion was accepted, and an honorarium of £1,000 
was granted to him on demitting office. 


The artists at Newlyn are so well satisfied with 
Mr. Gregory Jones’s frescoes over the chancel arch 
of the ‘‘ church of the painters’’ that he has been 
commissioned to decorate in a similar manner the 
whole of the walls. The expense of this will be 
defrayed by the Rev. R. Peel Yates, the son of 
the Genera depicted as presiding in last year’s 
celebrated Academy picture, ‘‘ Gentlemen, the 
Queen!” 


At the Jast meeting of the Edinburgh Town 
Council, Mr. W. N. Colam, M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., 
was, in conjunction with Mr. Cooper, the burgh 
engineer, elected engineer for the construction of 
18 miles of cable tramways which are to be laid 
down at once in the city. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENOE.| 


POWERS OF VESTRIES OVER SEWERS.—THE QUEEN 
V. THE VESTRY OF ST. GEORGE, HANOVER-SQUARE. 
—Mr. Justice Wright and Mr. Justice Kennedy 
gave judgment on July 4th, in the Court of Appeal, 
on.a rule calling upon the Vestry of St. George, 
Hanover-square, to show cause why a writ of 
mandamus should not issue directed to them com- 
manding them to comply with an order made by the 
London County Council, dated December 4, 1894, 
directing the vestry to construct a sewer therein 
described, or to execute sufficient works to secure 
the communication with the main sewers of the 
Metropolis of the sewer or drain receiving sewage 
from the premises in the said order mentioned. The 
question was whether the London County Council 
has the power of taking the initiative by ordering a 
vestry to construct specific sewers which the Council 
in its discretion thinks ought to be constructed. 
—Mr. Justice Wright, in giving judgment, said,— 
The question is whether the County Council, as 
representing the old Metropolitan Board of Works, 
has the power of compelling the vestry to construct 
this sewer. By section 135 of the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works was intrusted with the powers over sewers ; 
not anabsolute duty, but with powers. The ques- 
tion is whether section 138 authorises the County 
Council, which now represents the old Metropolitan 
Board of Works, to make the order in question. 
Stated shortly, it appears to me that the section 
does not empower the County Council to take the 
initiative by ordering specific new works of sewerage. 
I think if a new sewer is made it must be made in 
such a way as the County Council approves, but I 
see nothing which authorises the County Council to 
take away from the vestry the initiative as to 
making new sewers, and to replace the discretion 
of the vestry by its own discretion. I think this 
view is supported by the case of ‘‘ The Queen v. the 
Vestry of St. Luke’s, Chelsea,” which seems to me 
to throw some light upon the matter. Mr. Justice 
Kennedy concurred. Rule discharged. 


‘* New STRUCTURE’? UNDER THE LONDON BUILD- 
ina Aot, 1894.—Crow v. REpHOUsE.—Mr, Justice 
Wills and Mr. Justice Wright gave judgment on 


July 4th on a special case stated by Mr. Dickinson, 


one of the Metropolitan magistrates, on an appeal 
by Samuel Redhouse, under section 150 of the 
London Building Act, 1894, against a decision by 
Arthur Crow, district surveyor for the Whitechapel 
Spitalfields district. The 150th section provides 


that where it appears from the building notice 


served on the district surveyor under this Act, that 
it is proposed to erect any building which may be 


in contravention of this Act . . . . the district sur- 


veyor shall serve upon the builder or building 
owner a notice of objection, and it gives an appeal 


to a magistrate from this notice. The case arose 


out of the following circumstances :—Samuel Red- 
house proposed to rebuild a six-story warehouse, 
No. 8, Church-street, which, in consequence of a 
fire and of subsequent proceedings, was taken 
down as dangerous in November, 1894, for more 
than one-half of its cubical content, so that the pro- 
posed rebuilding would be a ‘‘new building” 
within section 5 (6) of the London Building Act, 
1894, which defines ‘‘new building’? as ‘‘ any 
building which has been taken down for more than 
one-half of its cubical content and re-erected, or 
commenced to be re-erected, wholly or partially, 
on the same site after the commencement of this 
Act.”? A notice of objection was served by the 
district surveyor on Redhouse. The matters in 
the notice were, however, remedied with the 
exception of the objections made to the use, 
without thickening, of a wall forming the 
west boundary of the site, as the party- 
wall between the reinstated building, No. 3, 
Church-street, and the adjoining warehouse, No. 1, 
Church-street, the said wall not being in conformity 
with the provisions of the Act as to new party- 
walls. Before the fire the party-wall had been the 
party-wall between No. 1 and No. 3. So far as 
the party-wall concerned No. 1, which had not 
been seriously injured by the fire, it had been rein- 
stated in the course of the reinstatement of No. 1. 
These reinstatements had not amounted to the 
erection of a ‘‘ new building ’’ at No.1. Redhouse 
appealed to the magistrate on the ground that he 
was not compelled by law to make the party-wall 
conform to the provisions of the Act of 1894. The 
extent to which the party-wall had been burnt and 
taken down in consequence of the fire amounted 
only to one-third of its superficial area. The 
remainder was safe. The party-wall had been 
erected in conformity with the previous building 
Acts, but was not of the thickness required by the 
Act of 1894. In support of Redhouse’s appeal to 
the magistrate, it was contended that, as the party- 
wall had not been taken down, burnt, or destroyed 
to the extent of one-half thereof, by virtue of 
section 208 of the London Building Act, 1894, the 
proposed use by him of the party-wall was not in 
contravention of the Act. Section 208 enacts that : 
‘¢ Unless in any case the Council otherwise allow, 
where a party-wall or external wall not in con- 
formity with this Act has been taken down, burnt, 


or destroyed to the extent of one - half thereof 
(measured in superficial feot) every remaining — 
portion of the old wall not in conformity with this 
‘Act shall either be made to conform therewith or be 
taken down before the rebuilding thereof. The 


surveyor, Arthur Crow, contended before the 
magistrate that, - the proposed re - erection 
being a ‘new building’? within section 5 


(6) of the Act, the party - wall should be 
so erected as to comply with the provisions of the 
said Act, and that there was no exemption enacted 
or implied in section 208. The magistrate thought 
the contention of Redhouse was correct, and that” 
he could not be compelled to take down, rebuild, or 
thicken the said party-wall. The surveyor appealed. 
There being a difference of opinion between the 
members of the Court, Mr. Justice Wright, as the 
junior Judge, delivered judgment first. He said: 
‘As we are unable to agree upon the proper con- 
struction of the Act, I have to deliver judgment 
first. The question related to a party-wall, and the 
question is whether it is to be considered as a new 
structure within the London Building Act, 1894. 
If this party-wall is considered by itself it has not 
been pulled down or destroyed to the extent of one- 
half, and, therefore, if taken byitself, itisnot within 
the section requiring it to be constructed as a new 
wall, By the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, 
section 10, ‘‘ Whenever any old building has been 
taken down to an extent exceeding one-half of 
such building, such half to be measured in cubic 
feet, the rebuilding thereof shall be deemed 
to be the erection of a new building; and every 
portion of such old building that is not in con- 
formity with the regulations of this Act shall be 
forthwith taken down.’’? If that section is re- 
enacted in the Act of 1894, either in substance or 
expressly, the whole of this building comes within 
it, and must be rebuilt. Now, the Act of 1894 does . 
not in terms contain any such provision. On behalf 
of the County Council, it was said that the 5th 
section of the Act of 1894 had that effect. If sub- 
section 6 of section 5 is to be taken according to the 
usual rules of construction of interpretation clauses, 
there is nothing in the Act which would apply to 
the present case. The expression ‘‘ new building” 
isnot used in those parts of the Act which are 
material. But is there anything more in the inter- 
pretation clause? I think (with great hesitation) 
that this interpretation clause is an enacting clause, 
and not a mere interpretation clause. The Legis- 
lature could never have intended to destroy section 
10 of the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855. But 
the question is not what the Legislature intended, 
but what ithas done. It is extremely material to 
observe that this so-called interpretation clause 
actually does contain one or more enactments—for 
example, subsection 4 and subsection 7; and to my 
mind subsection 6 is so expressed that we can come 
to the conclusion that it is an enacting clause. - If 
the interpretation clause is not to be construed as I 
have construed it, it seems to me that section 209 
would have very little effect at all. I think 
that Parliament, in enacting the definition clause, 
did consider subsection 6 of the definition clause as 
an enactment. Then section 210 appears to measa 
mere repetition of sections 7 and 9 of the Act of 1855, 
and strengthens the ground for concluding that the 
whole of that group of sections should be considered 
as included in the present Act. I think the magis- 
trate was wrong. Mr. Justice Wills: It is with 
great regret that I find myself unable to agree with 
my learned brother. The expression ‘new build- 
ing’? is not to be found in the portions of the Lon- 
don Building Act which apply to the wall in 
question. But I think section 208 governs this case. 
Supposing that this party-wall had been destroyed 
to the extent of one-half, the proper course under 
that section would have been to order the whole to 
be taken down or to make it conform to the pro- 
visions of the Act. It seems to me that, if the wall 
was not destroyed to the extent of one-half, it is 
enacted that such liability should not. attach. It is 
said that this case comes under subsection 6 of the 
interpretation clause. I think there isno foundation 
for saying that there is a substantial enactment in 
the interpretation clause. There is a string of ex- 
pressions which are to have the meanings attached 
to them. If, therefore, I can find any section which 
contains the expression ‘‘ new building,’’ that will 
meet the present case. Now sections 13, 14; 16, 17, 
63, 160, 209, and 210 all contain the expression 
‘new building.’? It seems to me that the inter- 
pretation clause is satisfied by giving the extended 
meaning to the words “new building”? which is 
contained in the definition clause. I therefore 
think the learned magistrate was right, and that 
our judgment ought to be for the respondent. Mr. 
Justice Wright: My judgment is withdrawn. 
Judgment for the respondent, with costs. 
Successrut APPEAL AGAINST A DisTRict SuUR- 
vEYor.—At the Guildhall, on Saturday, Alderman 
C. T. Ritchie gave judgment in a case in which 
Mr. Hugh M'‘Lachlan, district surveyor for the 
western division of the City, had been summoned to 
show cause why the decision in his notice of ob- 
jections in connection witha building, No. 76, Alders- 
te-street. should not be set aside. The appellant 
is Mr, C. E. Lainston, the owner of the building in 
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question. Counsel said that Mr. Lainston was dis- 
satisfied with Mr. M‘Lachlan’s decision, and he 
sought to have it reversed. This was the first case 
that had been heard in the City under the London 
Building Act of 1894. Before the passing of this 
Act a magistrate had no power to deal with such a 
case as this ; but now authority was given whereby 
he could set aside the objections of a district sur- 
veyor. The premises in question were situate in 
Aldersgate -street, Sproat the Manchester Hotel ; 
the frontage was in Aldersgate-street, and the return 
in Barbican. Mr, Lainston was reconstructing the 
building, and in so doing was taking in a very 
small court at the rear. He contended that by 
Section 39 of the Act the building was exempt from 
the requirements of the fifth part of the Act, and, 
therefore, from the restrictions as to open spaces at 
the rear of the premises, For buildings generally, 
the open space or the air-cone was necessary. But 
where premises were used for offices and counting - 
houses they were exempt. That was to say, 
that when premises were in no way used for 
domestic abe the air-cone was not required. 
The appellant had gone to the London County 
Council with his plans twice, objections being 
made to them each time, and he now asked for the 
opinion of the Alderman. As a matter of fact, the 
terations now being made would give the whole of 
the premises more light and air; but if the recom- 
mendations of the district surveyor were carried 
out, the cost would be out of all proportion. Mr. 
Percy H. Adams, A.R.I.B.A.,65, Leadenhall-street, 
ut in the plans for the reconstruction of the house 
in question, stating that there would be no sleeping 
place in the altered building. Mr. M‘Lachlan sai 
there was one matter to remember. The place 
originally was partly used for domestic purposes. 
Would it revert back to a dwelling-house? Counsel 
said, if this were done, defendant could be brought 
before that court and heavily fined. The Alder- 
man, a the various parts of the Act, 
remarked that, believing that under Section 39 
such a building was in no way a domestic one, he 
upheld the appeal, allowing £3 3s. costs to the 
appellant. 

A Separator Parent Case.—DUCKETT Vv. 
WuiItTEHEAD —This case, which was tried before 
Mr. Justice Kennedy in February last, and in which 
Mr. James Duckett, Mr. Alfred Dackett, and 
J. Duckett and Son, Limited, of Burnley, sanitary 
ware manufacturers, were plaintifis, and Julius 
Whitehead, of Bradford, sanitary pipe manu- 
facturer, was the defendant, came .on for hearing 
of the defendant’s appeal against the judgment in 
favour of the plaintiffs on Tueday, the 2nd inst., 
before the Master of the Rolls and Kay and Smith, 
L.JJ. Lord Esher gave judgment for the plaintiff, 
confirming the decision of Mr. Justice Kennedy. He 
thought that, comparing the plaintiffs’ patent with 
Sutcliffe’s, the plaintifis’ was not the combination 
of all the same things which were in Sutcliffe’s, 
There was something in the adaptation of the parts 
in the plaintiffs’, which was different from the 
adaptation in Sutcliffe’s; moreover, that the 
adaptation of each separate part in the plaintifis’ 
patent of 1888 was different from the adaptation 
of all the parts in the plaintiffs’ patent of 1887. 
The plaintiffs hud devised a tip which would collect 
the waste or slops and tip them in such a way that 
they would fall vertically on to the bottom of the 
basin, or vertically on to the trap, and so would 
make the flushing power of that which has to open 
the trap and go down the pipes much greater than 
it ever was before. In Sutcliffe’s design the chamber 
and the basin were separated, whereas in Duckett’s 
they were connected, thus causing a certain defect 
which plaintiffs remedied. Mr. J ustice Kennedy’s 
judgment was, therefore, upheld. Lords Justices 
Kay and A, L. Smith concurred. 


No Lrasruity ror Sanirary SraTe oF Fur- 
NISHED LopciIncs.—Sarson v. RosErts.—In the 
Court of Appeal on Tuesday judgment was given 
by the Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices Kay 
and A. L, Smith in an appeal from a judgment of 
Mr. Commissioner Chalmers at Chester Assizes. 
The action was brought to recover damages for 
breach of an implied promise that certain lodgings 
which had been let by the defendant to the 
plaintiff were fit for habitation. The lodgings 
were taken by the plaintiff furnished, for him- 


self and family. A few days after they had 
ieee into occupation a grandchild of the 
efendant, living in the same house, was found to 


be suffering from scarlet fever. The plaintiff was 
not informed of this, and continued to stay in the 
house, and soon after he and his family had returned 
home his wife and one of his children were taken 
ill, At the trial of the action the jury found that 
the lodgings were healthy at the time of the letting, 
put were not healthy during the time of occupancy ; 
that the defendant did not inform the plaintiff of 
the fact of there being an infectious disease in 
the house ; and that the plaintifi’s wife and 
child contracted scarlet fever from the defendant’s 
lodgings. The learned Comissioner gave judge- 
ment for the plaintiff. The defendant ap- 
pealed. The Court allowed the appeal, Salt 
ing’ that it was impossible to read into the 


contract between the parties an implied covenant 
that the house should remain in a sanitary con- 
dition during the occupancy. The principle laid 
down in the cases of ‘“‘Smith v. Marrable’”’ and 
‘Wilson v. Finch-Hatton,’”’ that in an agreement 
tolet a furnished house there is an implied con- 
dition that the house shall be fit for occupation at 
the time when the tenancy is to begin, ought not 
to be extended so as to include such a case as the 
present, Tae defendant was therefore entitled to 
judgment. 


Sournport Prer Action.—In the Queen’s Bench 
Division, on Friday, July 5th, Mc. Justice Kennedy 
had before him the case of the Southport Pier 
Company (Limited) v. the Mayor, &e., of South- 
port. This action, which was tried before his 
Lordship and a jury at Liverpool, was brought by 
the plaintiffs to recover £500 damages for injuries 
sustained by the pier in consequence of the rush of 
water through an outlet or culvert ina new carriage 
drive. The plaintiffs also sought an injunction to 
restrain the continuance or repetition of the acts 
complained of. At the trial the jury found for the 
plaintiffs, and damages agreed between the parties 
at £278 1s. 3d. The case now came on for further 
consideration. His lordship held that the plaintiffs 
were ertitled to the injunction, and entered 
jadgment for them accordingly, with £278 ls. 3d. 
damages and costs. 


A Burpinc AGREEMENT APPEAL,—IN RE THE 
CapoGaAN AND Hawns-prace EsraTe (LiMirap)— 
Wruuis's Cramt.—In the Court of Appeal on July 5, 
Lords Justices Lindley, Lopes, and Rigby, gave 
judgment in an appeal from a decision of Mr. 
Justice Vaughan Williams, dated April 5, declaring 
that Mr. William Henry Willis was entitled to 
prove in the liquidation of the above-named com- 
pany in respect of a claim arising out of a buildin 
agreement entered into between the company an 
the claimant on the 18th December, 1882. By the 
agreement in question, underleases were to be 
granted of the several plots of land delineated on a 
plan annexed to the agreement for the unexpired 
residue of a term of 99 years from Michaelmas, 1874, 
and the claimant was to erect upon the said plots 
of land dwelling-houses fronting to Lennox- 
gardens, and stables and coachhouses at the back 
of such houses fronting to Lennox-mews. The 
claimant also undertook to pave the roadway to the 
mews in front of the plots, the work to be done to 
the satisfaction of the surveyors of the company 
and of the ground landlords for the time being, and 
also of the vestry and other proper authorities. At 
this date Lennox-mews was marked out and roughly 
formed, although not metalled or channelled. The 
mews marked out was of the same width and 
dimensions as at the present time. There was 
access thereto at one end by Milner-street, and 
at the other end by Walton-street. The mews 
at its entrance into Milner-street was not, either 
at the date of the agreement or at the present 
time, of the width shown on the plan attached 
to the agreement, but was less by a small 
triangular piece of land on the west side of 
the entrance to the mews, such piece of 
land being bounded by a wall and used as a back 
yard to a public-house known as the Australian 
Arms. The plan attached to the agreement showed 
the mews to be of a uniform width throughout, and 
contained no indication either of this triangular 
piece of land or of the wall by which it was bounded. 
Prior to the execution of the agreement, a plan, 
identical with that attached to the agreement, was 
submitted by the company to and approved by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. In pursuance of 
the building agreement, the company in 1887 pro- 
cured the grant to the claimant or his nominees of 
leases of the several plots of land upon which the 
claimant had erected houses and stables as provided 
by the agreement. The lease which related to the 
portion of the mews at the entrance to Milner- 
street had attached to it a plan which showed the 
entrance to the mews as it existed in fact—i.e., 
exclusive of the triangular piece. This lease con- 
tained a covenant by the lessee whereby he under- 
took to maintain or pay for the maintenance of the 
roadway of the mews until the same should be 
taken over by the parish or local authority, and the 
claimant covenanted with his nominee to indemnify 
him against this liability. The mews was duly 
made up and paved by the claimant, and an appli- 
cation was made to the vestry to take over the road- 
way, but the vestry declined on the ground that the 
mews at the entrance from Milner-street was not of 
the width shown on the plan approved by the 
Metropolitan Board ef Works. The triangular 
piece of land in question never belonged 
to the estate of the company, and _ the 
company refused to procure it for the claim- 
ant.. The result was that the claimant was 
liable for 99 years from September, 1874, to maio- 
tain and repair the roadway to the mews. It was 
in respect of this liability that Mr. Willis carried 
in the present claim. The company objected that 
the building agreement contained nothing imposing 
any obligation upon them to provide the land for 
a roadway of the dimensions shown in the plan 
attached to the agreement. Mr, Justice Vaughan 


Williams, however, overruled this objection. He 
held that, though the agreement contained no 
express words to that effect, the plan, which was 
clearly incorporated in the agreement, included by 
mplication a warranty that such a roadway could 
be made on the land of the company. His lordship 
held, further, that the claimant had not deprived 
himself of his right to relief by acquiescence or 
delay. He therefore gave judgment for the 
claimant, and directed an inquiry, in the event of 
the parties not agreeing, as to the amount 
of proof. The company appealed. Mr. Terrell, 
for the claimant, contended that it was 4 
necessary inference from the agreement that the 
land in question should be provided by the com~- 
pany, and, therefore, a covenant to that effect 
ought to be implied. He relied upon the principles 
laid down in ** Knight v. Gravesend and Milton 
Waterworks Company’’ and “Thorn v. Corpora- 
tion of London.’”? The Court allowed the appeal. 
Lord Justice Lindley said that he was unable to put 
upon it the construction adopted by the learned 
judge below. Although it was contemplated that 
the piece of land in question should be acquired 
either by the company or by Mc. Willis, he could 
fiad nothing in the agreement which bound the 
company to buy it for the claimant so as to enable 
him to make a road which would be taken over by 
the vestry. The appeal should be allowed. Lord 
Justice Lopes and Lord Justice Rigby gave judge- 
ments to the same effect. 
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Mr. Hamo Thornycroft’s recumbent figure of the 
late Archbishop Thomson will shortly be placed 
upon the tomb erected as a memprial to the dis- 
tinguished prelate in York Minster. 


Messrs. J. and J. King, of Norwich, have just 
completed the painting of a fresco above the chancel 
arch in the Church of St. Mary Magdalene, Pulham 
Market. The subject treated is ‘‘Our Lord’s 
Ascension,” and the figures are life-size. A 
memorial brass has been fixed beneath the picture, 
showing that it has been there placed to the memory 
of members (recently deceased) of the family of the 
Rav. S. Fellows, rector of the varish. 


The Mayoress of Exeter opened on Friday the 
new classroom erected for infants at St. Sidwell’s 
Church Schools, Exeter. The room is capable of 
accommodating between 60 and 70 children. The 
architect is Mr. Jerman, and the contractor Mr. 
G. E. Saunders, both of Exeter. 


At a special meeting of the Ipswich Town Council 
it was decided to authorise a committee to open 
negotiations with the Christchurch Park Company 
for additions to the recently-acquired park of 51 
acres, The proposal is to buy the land lying aearest 
the town, between the Soane-street entrance to the 
park and the Lower Arboretum, and on which the 
syndicate now owning the property proposed to 
build. The corporation offer £960 an acre, having 
bought the central portion of the ground at 
£313 15s. ; the syndicate ask £1,125 an acre. 


The Rotherham Corporation have applied to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
the sum of £21,500 for the purchase of land and the 
erection thereon of police buildings, the purchase 
of the Mechanics’ Hull, and alterations of the 
municipal buildings. Mr. F. H. Tulloch, M.I.C.E., 
will hold a public inquiry on Tuesday next. 


Special services were conducted in St. Mary’s 
Church, Ross, Herefordshire, on Wednesday week, 
after relaying of the flooring, to celebrate the re- 
opening of the chancel. Originally the flooring, 
with the exception of four tombstones near the 
altar-rails, consisted of plain stone slabs, but these 
have now been replaced by a vari-coloured marble. 
The four tombstones have been taken up, and 
replaced a few inches lower than formerly. In place 
of the three uneven and worn steps at the altar~ 
rail, there is now only one, three other steps being 
placed further back. The Communion table has 
been lengthened by nearly 2ft., and it now rests 
on a raised ground of coloured marble. 


A full-length portrait of Sir Anthony Marshall, 
Lord Mayor of ‘Manchester in 1893-4, painted 
for subscribers by Mr. H. T. Munns, of Birmingham, 
was formally presented to the corporation of that 
city on the Sth inst. The picture will be hung in 
the town ,hall, where portraits of the alderman’s 
predecessors are already displayed. 


The council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
have reappointed as treasurer Mr. Hagh Lindsay 
Antrobus, the senior partner in Messrs. Coutts and 
Co. ; as honorary secretary, Dec. William Pole, 
F.R.S.; and as secretary, Mr. James Forrest, who 
has filled the office for the past 39 years. 


Ata meeting of committee in Dumbarton, on 
Friday forenoon, it was agreed to give a commission 
to Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., of London, to 
execute a life-size statue in bronze of Dr. Denny, 
as also a suitable pedestal forthe same. The statue 
of the distinguished ship-builder will be erected in 
the burgh of Dumbarton. 
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Tur unrivalled collection of drawings, etchings, 
engravings, and prints by the early masters which 
was formed by the late Mr. John Malcolm, of 
Poltalloch, and deposited in the department of 
prints and drawings at the British Museum in 
1893, has been offered by its present owner, 
€olonel J. Wingfield Malcolm, C.B., to the 
trustees of that institution for purchase at the 
price of £25,000. It is satisfactory to be able to 
‘state that the Treasury, on the recommendation 
of the trustees, have agreed to the purchase, and 
a,vote for the sum required will be included in 
the supplementary estimates to be laid before 
Parliament. No private collection in the world 
approaches that now purchased in the rarity and 
value of the engravings and drawings, which 
number nine hundred, and it is believed by the 
Museum authorieties that they would fetch at 
least £40,000 if offered at auction. Among the 
early Italian works, especially Botticelli’s ‘‘Study 
for a Figure of Abundance’’ and Leonardo’s 
‘¢ Head of a Warrior’? may be particularised, 
and many of the German, Flemish, and Dutch 
drawings are supreme in their classes. 


Tue Prince of Wales presided on Tuesday at 

a meeting held in St. James’s Palace to consider 
the financial position of the British School at 
Athens, and described the circumstances under 
which the school was founded in 1883 and the 
work that had been accomplished under its 
auspices under the first director, Mr. F. C. 
Penrose and his successor, Mr. H. A. Gardner. 
This work was out of all proportion to the 
scantiness of its means. While the French School 
an Athens had an assured income of over £3,000 
per annum, and the German School over £2,000, 
their own school had last year a precarious income 
of less than £500. Before leaving office the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had taken steps to 
make a grant of £500, being a portion of the 
public funds devoted to the encouragement of 
‘scientific investigation for the support of the 
‘school, which, he understood, the present Ministry 
were willing to confirm. Several of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Colleges had voted grants, and 
the public schools were also moving in the matter. 
Letters were read from Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, and others 
expressing sympathy with the object of the meet- 
ing. The Duke of Sparta addressed the meeting, 
expressing the interest which his father, the King 
of the Hellenes, and himself felt’ in the work of 
the school. Resolutions confirmatory of the object 
of the meeting were spoken to by the Archbishop 
_ of Canterbury, Professor Jebb, Sir F. Leighton, 

Mr. Egerton, British Minister at Athens, Lord 
Herschell, and the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford 
University. 

A coLLEcTiIon of objects. found during. the 
excavation of the Temple of Deir el Bahari, 
prought together mainly by M. Edouard Nayville, 
under the auspices of the Egypt Exploration 
fund, is now on view in the rooms of the Society 
of Antiquaries at Burlington House, W. The 
remains range in date from the 18th to the 26th 
dynasty, or about 700 s.c. Some of the exhibits 
are only to be temporarily in London, and will 
_ have to be restored tothe Ghizeh museum. There 

are three mummies and mummy cases of the 26th 
dynasty, the principal one being that of the 
prophet of Mentu Zet Thothaufankh. The body 
was inclosed,in each case in three coffins. Maay 
articles of daily life were also found, including 
knives and hatchets joined to the hafts by narrow 
‘strips of skin or leather; boards used for win- 
nowing corn; dolls with the body of a child; 
little shoes cut into two; rude images and little 
_ vases. There are also drawings from the walls of 

carvings of the ‘‘ Annunciation’? by the god 
Ammon to Queen Hatshepshu. There is also a 
representation of the carriage by boat of a huge 
column or obelisk. A few Coptic antiquities are 
also shown, including crosses and potsherds. 


Tue question of the additional cost of carrying 
‘on works of repaving in the City continuously, 
and its desirability on the ground. of lessening 
the inconvenience to. shopkeepers, was again 
discussed by the City Commissioners of Sewers 
on Tuesday, upon the receipt of a report from 
the Streets Committee, stating that the extra 
outlay of executing the repaving of Fenchurch- 
street, Mansion House-street, Poultry, Liverpool- 
street, and Upper Thames-street, by working 
during daylight with two shifts of men of eight 
hours each, between 4 a.m. and 8 p.m., was 


estimated af £1,257. The accepted tender for 
working during the ordinary hours from 6 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., with intervals for meals, was £2,476. 
Ths saving of time, if the additional expense was 
incurred, by working in two shifts would be from 
five to six days, Mr. Deputy White moved that 
the work should be done in the ordinary hours, 
and for the amount of the original tender; and 
this, after a debate, was carried by a majority of 
two votes. 


Tur Great Wheel at the Empire of India 
Exhibition, Earl’s Court—a copy of the Ferris 
Wheel which formed the clow of the Chicago 
Exhibition attractions—is now in working order, 
having been inaugurated on Saturday afternoon. 
The wheel was begun early last year, and is built 
throughout of steel. It has an altitude of 300ft. 
The axle, which is hollow and 7ft. in diameter, 
is supported on eight columns, each 160ft. in 
height. Around the wheel are swung 40. cars, 
each of which is capable of holding 40 passengers. 
These cars are 24ft. long by 9ft. wide, and, with 
a height of 10ft., weigh 54 tons each. The design 
was prepared by Lieut. Graydon, formerly of the 
United States Navy. The engineer is Mr. John J. 
Webster, Mr. Basset was the contractor, and 
Mr. C. F. Hitchens the resident engineer. 


A MOVEMENT was recently inaugurated by the 
York Philosophical Society for raising a fund for 
purchasing the properties which now intercept 
the view of the remaining portions of the ancient 
city wall of York. The sum of £665 has been 
raised by subscription, and at their last meeting 
the city council voted a contribution of £200 to 
supplement this amount. In addition to bring- 
ing into view one of the round towers adjoining 
Mr. Melrose’s property, the two houses at the 
corner of Marygate will be taken down, and the 
tower and a considerable portion of the abbey 
wall will be opened out to view. The street will 
also be widened at this point. The entire cleared 
site will be conveyed to the corporation, together 
with the whole of the walls of St. Mary’s Abbey 
and all the towers. Efforts will be made in the 
future to prevent any further encroachments on 
these picturesque souvenirs of feudal York. 


Ar Monday’s meeting of the Baths Committee 
of the Bath Corporation a report was presented 
by the two members who had been commissioned 
by the committee to inspect the Roman duct, 
which has been explored for a distance of 300ft. 
The report states that here and there, at 
irregular intervals, it is crossed transversely by 
massive horizontal stones or lintels, once by a 
pointed arch, and twice by circular arches. At 
one point the walls are of very massive masonry. 
Many of the blocks on their faces being 16ft. 
by 3ft. The report concludes :—‘‘'The absolute 
uncertainty of what may be the cost of following 
the duct to its destination—tne distance which 
separates us from the river—the consideration of 
the further cost of fitting it for permanent 
service, and guarding against silting up by the 
action of floods, lead your sub-committee to the 
conclusion that they cannot recommend any 
further expenditure upon this interesting dis- 
covery.’’ Notwithstanding the plea of the 
surveyor of works that the work should be 
prosecuted a little further, the city council have 
accordingly stopped the work of excavation. 


A new and enlarged edition of ‘‘ Bungalows 
and Country Residences,’ by Mr. R. A. Briggs, 
has just been issued by Mr. B. 'T. Batsford, with 
four additional plates, bringing their total up to 
39. The volume thus reaching a third edition 
must perforce supply a want, and certainly 
several of the designs are picturesquely contrived 
and conveniently planned with due regard to 
economic outlay. We have on former occasions 
favourably noticed this publication, and, as the 
author remarks in his preface note, we need add 
no words to what. we have already written. A 
few of the designs have appeared in our own 
pages; many of them have been realised in 
execution, and some are to be considered as pro- 
jected conceptions. suitable for country sites. Mr. 
Briggs has, with no little skill, endeavoured to 
adapt himself to varying tastes and conditions, so 
that considerable diversification has been obtained, 
while at times the work may be described as 
original and artistically managed. 


Tue last annual report of the Street Depart- 
ment of Boston, Mass., contains a description of 
some artificial - stonework, which is the first 
example of the use of this material, on any con- 
siderable scale, that the city has yet made. It 
was put down for a footpath serving to connect 


two parallel streets about 240ft. apart, but with a 
difference of level of about 45ft. at the point 
where it was used. The path is about 138ft. 
long, and 11ff. 6in. wide. It consists of seven 
flights of artificial stone steps connected by plat- 
forms of the same material, and there is an 
additional flight of 13 steps at one end. ‘The 


artificial stone in the walls, steps, and retaining 


walls cost about 2,123dols. The iron railing and 
fencework cost about 557dols. The excavation, 
foundations, stone retaining walls, and wooden 
fences were furnished by the Street Department, 
and cost about 2,907dols. The report states that it 
makes a fine-looking job, and thus far the ex- 
perience is satisfactory. The contract price for 
the wall was 36 cents per cubic foot ; for the steps, 


1'1ddols. per lineal foot; for the platforms, 30 _ 


cents per square foot; and 10 cents per square 
foot for surfacing. \ ie 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Sarurpay.—Society of Architects. Visit to Waltham 
Abbey, where addresses will be delivered 
by the Vicar, the Rev. F. B. John- 
ston, M.A., and J. A. Reeve. Train 
from Liverpool-street Station, 1.50 p.m. 

St. Paul’s Eeclesiological Society. Visit 
to Peterborough. ‘Train from King’s 
Cross, 10.15 a.m. : 


8 RE 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. “hh 


Brtrast.—A new reservoir is being constructed ~ 


in the Silent Valley between the Mourne Moun- 


tains, and will be completed within another year. | 


This new water scheme will cost Belfast upwards of 
three-quarters of a million pounds sterling. The 
catchment area is upwards of 9,000 acres in extent, 


but it can be added to in the future. It hasan 


elevation varying from 450ft. to nearly 2,300f£¢. 


above sea-level, and it consists of high mountain — 


slopes, largely composed of granite and boulders on 
the surface, free from cultivation, and uninhabited. 
The Kilkeel river will be intercepted in the Silent 
Valley, a storage reservoir having an earthen 
embankment some 520yds. long across the valley, 


and upwards of 90ft. high over the present rivers — 


bed. The top water area will be nearly 250 acres, 
and the total holding capacity will be 2,850 million 
gallons of water. The supply will be drawn from 
this reservoir for use in Belfast through a number 
of large-geared valves at different levels on the 
outlet standpipe, which will allow the water to pass 


through the main outlet tunnel into the main grayi- 


tating conduit, which will be formed of concrete, 
having a maximum carrying capacity of 30,000,000 
gallons per day, the size being oft. 6in. by dft. 6in., 
and with a regular fall of 18in. permile. The main 
conduit will be continued along the mountain slopes 
to near Newcastle, where it will be carried through 
Stieve Donard and St. Thomas's Mountains in a 
tunnel two and a quarter miles in length, with a 
fall of 12in. per mile, and a maximum capacity of 


30,000,000 gallons per day. Some parts of this 


tunnel will be 600ft. below the surface of the 
ground. The service reservoir will have a storage 
capacity of about 80,000.000 gallons, and will be 
350ft. above sea-level. While, in 1850, the water 
for Belfast was obtained from a small place on the 
Dublin road, in 1865, 1875, and in 1878 further 
powers were taken to increase the supply, and in 
1884 the Stoneyford scheme was adopted, and 
£750,000 expended. 


at 


In the Queen’s Bench Court on Wednesday, 
before Mr. Justice. Kennedy and a common jury, 
a shoemaker named Gibbons sued Messrs. Mowlem 
and Co., contractors, for damages sustained by a 
stumble over a scaffold-pole put down by them 
round some wood-paving works in Malvern-road, 
Kilburn, in course of execution by defendants. 
The jury awarded £40, but execution was stayed. 


The Prince of Monaco has sent his physician in 
ordinary and the head of the Public Works Depart- 


ment to Berlin, to study the hospital system, as he” 


intends to build a hospital for several hundred beds 
at Monaco. 


A-committee of friends and former pupils of the 
late Reginald Stuart Poole has been formed, with 
the view of erecting some permanent memorial of 
him, to take the form either of a life-sized portrait 
medallion or a bust, which might be placed in 
some building associated. with his work. : 


Among the measures which received the Royal 
Assent on Saturday were the Great Northern and 
City Railway (Extension of Time) ; London County 
Council (General Powers) ; Ditto (Vauxhall Bridge) ; 
Ditto (Tower Bridge Southern Approach) ; Bir- 
mingham, North Warwickshire, and Strattord-upon- 
Avon Railway ; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway ; London, Walthamstow, and Epping 
Forest Railway; and Croydon Corporation and 
Southend-on-Sea Corporation Acts. 
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THE WORKMAN AS A MAN. 


; PERSE must be something very rotten in 
the state of a country when anybody in 

it, from the highest to the lowest, is ashamed 
of the title of ‘‘workman.” Yet we have 
liyed to see the day when all sorts of affected 
and un-English names are substituted for it. 
Sometimes it is Latinised, and then we hear 
of the ‘‘ operatives”? in the building trade. 
Sometimes it is ayoided altogether. There 
is no reference to anything so low and de- 
' grading as the bonest earning of one’s own 
liying by labour, and then we geta French 
term, and are told that John Brown isan 
employé of such-and-such a firm. If this 
pleases John Brown, he is a great deal 
weaker in the upper story than we give hin 
credit for being. It is simply a piece of what 
used to be called in the navy ‘‘ flap-doodle” 

—which, as someone explained to Peter 
Simple, is the stuff that fools are fed on. It 
imphes that the person it is meant. to pro- 
pitiate would rather be thought a useless 
hanger-on than a yaluable member of society. 
it assumes that he is ashamed of doing his 
share to keep the world going, and that he 
wants you to believe his fellow-creatures 
feed and clothe and provide for him, without 
his doing anything for them in return. 

This, perhaps, has been, and now is to 
some,extent, the lower middle-class idea of 
respectability. Common people may still be 
heard to say, ‘‘ Mr. So-and-So is a gentle- 
man: he has never done anything.” It 
would be more true to say—if this unfor- 
tunate being has had his health anc the use 
of his faculties—‘‘ Mr. So-and-So is no better 
than a vegetable: he is what Hazlitt calls a 
talking potato.” Such a creature has never 
eyen begun to liye; and though he went on 
to three-score-and-ten, he would only be 
buried, as Steele says, in the seventieth year 
of his death. But, on the other hand, it will 
not do to reckon a man’s work by his wages. 
The highest work is hardly paid atall. It 
is only by some fortunate combination of 

enius and independence that it ever gets 

qne. We have all heard of Milton, with his 
£10 for writing ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” But we 
do not know how many ‘‘ mute, inglorious 
Miltons” may have passed away unknown, 
because all their time and all their strength 
were wasted in the daily drudgery without 
which they could not keep body and soul 
together. There are all sorts of work wanted 
an the world—well-paid, ill-paid, and un- 
paid. Some sorts have to be done by men 
who get their living by doigg them; other 
sorts have to be done by men who are quite 
independent of them for daily bread. But 
this is a mere accident; it is on quite other 
things that the real honourableness of each 
class of work depends. It depends on the 
amount of mind and character which each 
class of work demands; and the honourable- 
ness of each individual workman depends on 
the thoroughness and skill and success with 
which his own work is produced. 

In what foolish people used to call the 
“‘Dark Ages”—because, as some wit’ re- 
marked, they were so much in the dark about 
them—this state of things waslargely realised. 
Every workman was proui of his craft: 
every good workman prided himself on his 
dexterity in it, The members of the great 
city companies, whether in London, Chester, 
York, Coventry, or anywhere else, did not 
throw off the outward signs of their occupa- 
tion the moment they left it for the day. 
They had no false shame about their place in 
the life of the nation. They would have 


‘in which he was born.” 
He could bring out the! 


laughed in the face of anyone who thought 
to flatter them by calling them ‘‘ operatives” 
or ‘“‘employés.” The carpenter was a car- 
penter, and the mason a mason, and the smith 
a smith, in season and out of season. Not 
one of them looked on his work as a sort of 
degradation—a thing*to be done sub rosd, 
and not alluded to afterwards. Not one of 
them, when his day’s toil was over, and he 
pulled off his working suit, hastity put on 
that of some other type of citizen, and said, 
as he breathed more freely, ‘‘ Now ’maman 
again.” The reason was that he never felt 
so much a man as when he was exercising 
his skill, his craft, his ‘‘mystery.” That 
was what he valued himself, and rightly 
valued himself on. He did not reckon his 
own worth, or encourage other people in 
reckoning it, by the number of shillings per 
week which it happened to bring him in, 
and he thus differed—and differed infinitely 
to his own and tothe world’s advantage—from 
his successor, the modern workman. 

We have changed a great deal since the 
15th century. Much of the change is gain, 
but not all of it. Weseem, for the present, 
to have stayed off great pestilences, as well 
as great fires. The Black Death has died out; 
the plague only keeps up a feeble existence 
in the Hast; the cholera has apparently met 
with its match. Great, therefore, is the 
glorying of the sanitators and the mechanical 
civilisation mongers. But influenza has 
lately been as fatal as cholera was.im its more 
recent visits, and medical science is as power- 
less against it as medical nescience was against 
the plague of 1665. It defies what to-day 
passes for sanitation ; it attacks by preference 
the best-lodged, best-fed, best cared-for 
members of the community. Some new 
disease may carry the same peculiarities still 
further. It is quite conceivable—so great is 
the power which the minutest organisms have 
of adapting themselves to fresh conditions— 
that pestilences may arise which can only run 
their course where what is now imposed on 
us under the name of sanitation is fairly 
perfect. Disease-producing germs are already 
known which can live in fresh water, but not 
in foul, so that even cleanliness itself, like 
everything else, turns out not to be an un- 
mixed good. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
we maybe able to retain a pure water supply, 
and all the other benefits, as far as they are 
real, which our friends the sanitators have 
conferred on us. But we had better not 
whistle till we are out of the wood, and we 
ought to conquer the influenza before we sneer 
at our forefathers for not conquering the 
plague. 

On the other hand, the price we have paid 
for the things which make’ a modern city 
differ from a Medizeyal one is far from light. 
We do not refer to the price in money, 
almost inconceivable though that is. It is 
the price in the things of the mind—in all 
that is human, and free and beautiful. The 
members of the great Medizeyal guilds lived 
in narrow streets—but not in model prisons. 
They had a house, and not a couple of cells 
in an ‘artisans’ dwelling. And it ought to 
be remembered that this very crowding to- 
gether, which is the thing which strikes us 
most when we look at the remains of an old 
city, was not a thing of choice so much as of 
necessity. If the citizens meant to be safe, 
they had to build inside the city wall, andso, as 
the city grew more and morepopulous, the in- 
habitants were squeezed more and more 
closely together. It is not the: physical 
crowding—it is the mental and social liberty 
of olden times—which makes them worth 
regretting. ‘‘ Mental and ° social liberty!” 
the reader will reply, if he has been brought 
up on history as it is now written by poli- 
ticians, lawyers, and soldiers. ‘: Why, the 
workman a few centuries ago had no liberty 
atall. He had no yote—he had no Hyde 
Park meetings—he usually died in the rank 
True; but he lived 
a man’s life in it. 


ideas that were in him; he could develop his 
own individuality; he was not merely one 
screw In some great structure, which, when 


it rusted away, would be replaced in a 


moment by another screw just like itself. 
He was not one of 500 ‘‘hands” ia a shop or 
a factory, differing no more from each other 
than 500 bricks, and ordered, when wanted, 
in much the same way. He was Nicho- 
las the carpenter, or Thomas the mason, 
or Giles the smith, who, within certain 
well-agreed on limits, could deal with 
his timber or his stone or his iron exactly as 
he saw fit. Each of them, within these 
limits, could try his own experiments on 
his work, put his own fancies into it, and 
get credit for them, when, a3 it often 
happened, they turned out to be good ones. 
So that, incredible as some people may think 
it, and degrading as it may seem to others, 
the workman actually rejoiced in his labour. 
He was not always thinking, as the modern 
machine-slave inevitably thinks, how he 
could get his daily slavery shortened to 
something progressively less and less; be- 
cause it was not s'ayvery at all, but liberty 
to him. His liberty had his boundaries—as 
we have said; whose liberty has not? The 
greatest architect does not have unlimited 
sites to build on, or unlimited sums to 
expend, and his power would very soon 
leave him if he had. A little bit of material 
is enough for the highest genius to reveal 
itself in—a Greek coin often shows as much 
powér as a Greek statue. Pope’s poems, 
written on the little scraps of waste paper, 
which he hoarded up as if they were bank- 
notes. have outlived libraries fuil of luxuri- 
ously-printed books, where ‘‘a rivulet of 
rhyme meandered through a meadow of 
margin,” and so the little scraps of stone- 
work or woodwork or ironwork in which 
some artisan of olden times enshrined the 
best thoughts he had, are worth whole palaces 
of the modern type—all labour, without love 
or life in it. 

Good people in plenty are doing their best 
to improve the material condition of the 
working classes. There is urgent need for it, 
and we wish them all success. Other good 
people are trying, in like manner, to raise 
their mental and moral level. Yet theiridea 
of the way to do this is a rather odd one. 
They seek to catch the working man when he 
has done his work. All day long they leave 
him alone, to grind and be ground in some 
dismal mill of our soulless, mechanical 
civilisation. It does not occur to them that 
anything can be done for him there. . But 
when he comes home at night, tired and 
worn out with monotonous toil, such as no 
free man would eyer bind himself to for long, 
they seize upon him. He is lectured and 
instructed, reproyed and exhorted, drilled in 
classes and evening schools, played to and 
sung to, and generally treated as a grown-up 
baby on whom eyery well-meaning person 
may try experiments. It is time he was 
made into a free man again, the essence of 
whose life lies in his worktime, and notin 
his playtime. Society will neyer be stable 
while human beings are only used as a 
cheaper kind of machines, and are set to do, 
from year’s end to year’s end, nothing but 
what leyers and cogwheels can do as well, or 
better. We shall yet have to go back to 
olden times, not for their exclusiyeness in 
politics, not for their oppressiveness in reli- 
gicn, not for their almost unavoidable neglect 
of many conditions necessary to health, but 
for the system which made an ‘‘artisan” 
into a craftsman, and a ‘‘hand” into a 
species of artist. 


THE AMERICAN ROMANESQUE IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


[WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. ] 
ae the palatial Office of the New South 
As 


Wales Branch of the Equitable, Life 
surance Society of the United States 


68 : 


there has recently been opened in George- 
street, Sydney, one of the most noteworthy 
buildings ever erected in the Australasian 


. colonies, or, indeed, in any portion of the 


Southern Hemisphere. It is not so much on 


account of its size that this edifice claims 


special notice, for there are larger ones in 
most of, if not all, the Southerm capitals; 
neither is it in consequence of the adoption 
of the American Romanesque as the style of 
its architecture, for this has been‘ seen 
repeatedly in Australia for some years past, 
not only in important competitive designs, 
but in buildings actually carried out. The 


- points which commend this remarkable and 


unique structure to the attentive considera- 


tion of architects are rather: firstly, the’ 


mode of construction employed; secondly, 
the extent to which the structural features 
are made visible and decorative; and thirdly, 
the dignity imparted to the building by the 
architectural character of the design. ‘These 
may be regarded as the purely utilitarian, 
the utilitarian-vesthetic, and the purely 
artistic features of the work. 

The architect of the building under notice 
is Mr. Edward E. Raht, the Equitable 
Society’s Chief Architect and Administrator 
of Buildings, who has already erected for 
them offices in America, Vienna, Berlin, and 
Madrid, and who is now engaged in the 
completion of yet another branch building 
—that for the colony of Victoria—in Collins 


- and Elizabeth-streets, Melbourne. 


The method of construction adopted in the 
Melbourne building (which is considerably 


_ higher than the Sydney edifice, though in 


my opinion scarcely so artistic in design) is 
almost the style of ‘‘ steel construction” now 
so widely employed in America, and of which 
an example may be cited close at hand, in 
London, in Mr. J. Wolfe Barry’s new Tower 
Bridge. ‘I say almost, since in the Victorian 
edifice, as I learn from the architect, the 
objectionable feature of the American method 
of construction is avoided—viz., the entire 
disconnection of the inner steel construction 
and the outer masonry, so that the one stands 
completely independent of the other on a 
common foundation The architectural de- 
tails of this design can certainly not be 
characterised by the French . epithet of 
appliqué, although the only connection be- 
tween the masonry and the steel constructive 
work is that afforded by the sliding anchors 
which permit the extension and contraction 
by heat and cold of the inner and outer parts 
to take place without destructive effects. 
This is an exception well worthy of note, 
since the local climatic conditions are such 
that, under a temperature of 105° in the 
shade, with the wind blowing at the rate of 
forty miles an hour, the temporary dis- 
placement of the continuous columns as they 
exist in the Melbourne building, of 165ft. in 
length, would be as much as half an inch— 
an effect that would certainly be disastrous 
if showing on an outside covering of masonry, 
as it doubtless would do if the entire weight 
of ‘the masonry were ‘hung’ to such 
movable supports. However, I am glad to 
be able to record that in the Sydney edifice 
not even this method of construction has been 
adopted, since the climatic conditions of this 
city, and also the lesser height of the build- 
ing, do not necessitate such a precaution. 
The massive facades in George-street and 
towards Martin-place are of solid trachyte (a 
volcanic stone of exceeding density and 
strength, of drab-grey colour, taking as high 
a polish as granite, and quarried at Bowral, 
some 82 miles to the south-west of Sydney) ; 


- while the wall at the rear is of brickwork 


with trachyte dressings, and that on the 
northern side is of plain brickwork. The 
edifice stands upon the solid (drill-tested) 
sandstone rock on which Sydney is built; the 
plan is slightly oblong, and the rooms, up- 
wards from the ground floor, are all arranged 
around inner galleried corridors, which give 
upon an open quadrangle ceiled with a stained 
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glass skylight and constituting the main hall 


and staircase. The external dimensions of 
the building are: Width in George-street, 
93ft.; width towards Martin-place, 100ft. ; 
height from the pavement to the top of the 
cornice, 115ft. ; and depth from the pavement 
to the cellar floor, 19ft.. Abovethe ground floor 
are six stories, and beneath it is a hasement, 
with cellarage below. The walls of the quad- 
rangle, the divisional walls, and the floors 
and ceilings are supported entirely upon steel 
columns and girders, the latter built into the 
external walls at the points of junction, and 
within the inner walls the whole construction 
of the galleries and staircase is of ornamental 
steel and marble. As far as is possible to 
human skill, the structure as a whole ap- 
pears to be completely fireproof; but as every 
room in an inhabited building is, of course, 
liable to small local conflagrations, the prin- 
ciple that has actuated the architect (to whose 
courtesy I am indebted for a mass of detailed 
information) has been to cover up the metal 
in such a way as to protect it from the effects 
of excessive heat wherever there is any pos- 
sibility of fire, and to leave it completely 
exposed where there is no such possibility. 
Thus, in the open staircase and balustrading 
of the corridors, where there is scarcely an 
atom of woodwork, the whole of the iron- 
work is seen, down even to the: nut-heads; 
all the constructional forms being treated 
ornamentally, with legitimate decorative 
features added (such as turned, twisted, and 
other wrought work to the finials and 


pendants of the newels, the bands of the 
shafts, &c.), and the whole being finished 
in aluminium and _ gold bronze. But 
everywhere else the supporting columns 
are incased in terracotta, the fire-resist- 
ing properties of which were practically 
and scientifically demonstrated some time 
ago in a series of tests made specially 
for the Equitable Society, at Denver, U.S.A. 
The weight of the building within the ex- 
ternal walls is mainly carried upon eight 
huge piers so incased (the four more im- 
portant ones being placed practically at the 
corners of the quadrangle; and to these the 
main roof girders are all tied with rollers 
under their wall ends, to allow for the ex- 
pansion and contraction under the great and 
sudden changes of temperature to which 
these parts may be exposed. The ‘internal 
walls are composed of hollow terracotta 
lumber 4in. thick, with 3in. of plaster on 
both sides. The advantages of this method 
of construction are, not only that of a mini- 
mum of weight, but that these porous walls 
are fireproof, damp-proof, aud sound-proof; 


they can be cut about, nailed into, and so 
forth, with a facility unknown in the case of 
ordinary walls; and they can be removed 
entirely, to enable two or more rooms to be 
thrown into one, without the slightest detri- 
ment to the stability of the structure. In 
the construction of the floors, the spaces 
between the steel joists are filled in with the 
hollow terracotta lumber,’ above which, at 
the level of the upper flanges, is placed a 
layer of concrete, and upon this a thin bed 
of molten asphalte, in which is laid, without 
either screws or nails, a tallow-wood flooring 
aninch thick. This wood, which extensive 
municipal experience in Sydney has shown 
to be the best and most durable of all the 
Australian hardwoods for the purpose of 
wood-paving, is cut into 24in. lengths, 3in. 
wide, and laid chevron fashion; so that a 
certain amount of pattern in the flooring is 
obtained, combined with a solidity and dura- 
bility unapproached by any other mode cf 
flooring I am acquainted with. One other 
great advantage ot this flooring is its yermin- 
proof quality, which in this warm climate is 
very essential. 

The steel columns employed throughout 
the building are those known as the 
“ Phoenix ” columns, manufactured, on their 
special system, by the Phoenix Iron Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, U.S.A. The system 


consists in rolling the shafts any 
sections lengthwise, so as to enable the parts — 
to be examined and tested for flaws before 
they are riveted together. There may be 
as many of these sections bas four up- 
wards) as are required, according to the size 


and character of the columns, and by this 


mode of manufacture there is a large gain 
in lightness, security, and strength, but 
especially in security. The metal used in 
the staircase and galleries comes from the 
establishment of L. Mannstaed and Co., at 


Kalk, near Cologne, where the wrought iron 


is rolled into decorative mouldings, which 
can be cut to any length, and are sold by the 
ton. To these mouldings, put together as 
a framework, are fixed large slabs of marble 
for the whole of the plain surfaces; the 
beautifully veined rouge royale, polished on 
both sides, forming the vertical panels of the © 


balustrading, and Sicilian, polished every- 


where excepting the gallery floors and stair- 


case treads (which are simply pumiced), 


being used elsewhere. The effect of this 


treatment, which seems 


so than in the soffits of the gallery floors and 


treads, and the backs of the risers, with their © 


fields of mirror-like white marble framed 
in aluminium-finished steel. Everywhere 
throughout the building the cornices are 
hollow, and the soffits screwed up in lengths, 


and in these are located the horizontally- ~ 
running gas and’ water pipes and electric 
wires, those running vertically being placed — 
in chases in the walls, with cedar coverings, © 


so that they are all readily accessible at any 


moment. 
portion of the building, for the purposes both © 


of lighting and telephonic communication. 


As regards the former, the pendants and 


brackets of ormolu, that abound in every - 


direction, are so arranged as to utilise either. 
gas or electricity, or both; while, as to the: 
latter, another novelty is the establishment, 
by arrangement with the Post Office authori- 
ties, of a special telephone exchange for the 
whole of the building, whichis worked from 
the main hall. Here, also, will be placed.a 
central letter-box, with shoots from every 


floor, which will be cleared regularly, at” 


stated hours, by the Post Office officials. The © 
fireplaces in the various offices are adapted . 
for burning either gas or solid fuel, and 
every room is furnished with a fittirg of 
polished cedar, which answers the double. 
purpose of a desk and meter case. Ventila- 
tion is amply provided for, the roof around 
the skylight being fitted with extracting 
louvres of copper, while, by means of a very 


simple mechanism beneath every window, — 
the supply of fresh air directly from the » 


entirely novel, — 
is extremely striking, aud nowhere more - 


Electric wires are ‘laid to Abate 5 


outer atmosphere can be adjusted to a nicety. — 


Besides internal Venetian blinds (which are 
infinitely rarer than they should be in this 


land of everlasting blinding sunshine), the — 


windows are all fitted (as a protection against — 


fire outside the building). with Olarke’s re- | 


volving iron shutters, working externally 
from cases constructed either in the inside 
cornices or in the thickness of the walls, 
without the windows haying to be opened, 
while on every story are hydrants ready for 
instant use. ‘ . eae 


Passing to the design of the building, the — 


two principal facades of the exterior are con- 
structed of solid trachyte, as has already been 
said. They stand upon a simple canted 
plinth, the deeper colour of which, obtained 
by polishing, imparts to the whole structure 
an appearance of immense stability. Above 


this the whole of the walls are rough-hewn, — 


the adamantine stone being worked to a’ face 
only in the main cornice, the columns, the 


string-courses, mouldings, and other sub- 


sidiary portions, and further polished in the 
massive columns of the great front arch, the 
fifth-floor shafts and the principal fascia. 
This arch is the most imposing feature of the — 
George-street elevation. Its span is 40ft., 
and it embraces the ground and first floors of 


: 
| 
| 


are the main entrances—the central one 
giving access to the interior of the building, 
and the side ones to spacious separate offices 
—and over these are seen the windows of the 
board-room, in deep shadow. This arrange- 
ment has been the subject of some adverse 
comment; but, apart from the striking 
effect obtained, the treatment was advisedly 
adopted in order to secure the maximum of 
coolness in the board-room during the after- 
noon, when that apartment would otherwise 
have been subjected to the scorching rays of 
the sub-tropical western sun. A plainly- 
moulded stringing divides the ground floor 
from the first, while above the latter is the 
polished fascia bearing the name of the 
Society in gold letters. Over the great arch 
now rises a triple arcade, likewise recessed 
and of exceedingly bold character, takinz 
in the next three storeys, the great divisional 
columns being of polished rei Aberdeen 
granite, with carved trachyte caps. <A corre- 
sponding arch, only without the recess, is 
repeated in each (slightly projecting) wing, 
but instead of columns we have clusters of 
four slender shafts, with a continuous cap- 
like impost worked in a pecul arly simple, 
but effective, manner out of a single plain 
block cf stone. Above these capitals and 
imposts is introduced—a little needlessly, 
I think—the Byzantine dos:eret, an archi- 
tectural feature which, at its best, can 
scarcely command . unlimited admiration. 
The arcaded stratum of the edifice receives 
its finish with a bold string-course effectively 
enriched with nothing beyond one simple 
decorative moulding ; while the story above is 
treated as an attic, in which the rectangular 
forms of the abundaxt windows contrastetfect- 
ively with the arch-heads below them, as well 
as with the arcaded corbelling above, which 
supports the widely-projecting and consoled 
main cornice that crowns the building. In 
the facade to Martin-place the treatment of 
the wings is reproduced in one unbroken 
length, the non-recessed arcading being of 
six bays, with columns alternately of polished 
red granite and tooled trachyte. The design 
is essentially Romanesque, both as to geaeral 
character and detail; but. there is no slavish 
adherence either to musty tradition handed 
down from the ‘‘ Dark Ages,” or to modern pre- 
cedent as furnished by progressive America. 
The sturdy, virile; but always artistic spirit 
of creative adaptation which auimated the 
great builders in early Christian times is 
everywhere apparent, only directed and modi- 
fied by that practical common sense without 
which no fin-de-siécle undertaking can com- 
mand complete success. The selection of the 
hard, intractable trachyte as the building 
stone was dictated by the desire to render 
the structure as indestructible as possible ; 
and while the choice of that material has 
clearly influenced the character of the design, 
the design and the material have t gether 
given a unique and special impress to this 
exceptionally striking edifice. 

In connection - with the exterior, the 
employment of the sparingly-used sculpture 
must not be overlooked. ‘his consists 
simply of an heroic-sized bronze group of 
statuary emblematic of the ‘ Equitable’s ” 
raison d’étre, and a pair of decorative lions’ 
heads boldly carved in stone on the main 
cornice. ‘I'he group portrays a standing 
female figure of benign and noble mien, 
protecting with her half-extended arms on 
one side a lad of may be fourteen summers, 
and on the other a crouchiag widow with an 
infant in her lap; raised upon a plinth, it 
occupies the centre of the principal facade, 
between the columns of the arcade and over 
the great arch. It is the work of Professor 
Tilgner, of Vienna, and was cast at the 
Imperial Foundry in that city; and it is 
creditably distinguished by the success with 
which the artist, in his treatment, has com- 
bined the characteristics of the classic and 
the naturalistic, both as to pose and costume, 


he central portion. “Recessed back from it|The lions’ heads; which, as they are some 


112ft. above the pavement, are really colossal 
(though they do not appear so), are handled 
in a truly decorative spirit, and with a 
masculine force and verve as rare as they are 
acceptable. They display the able crafts- 
manship of a young German who has lately 
settled in Sydney, Herr Kretzschmar, and, 
though totally different in character from, 
are, in their way, scarcely inferior to Stevens's 
exquisite little squatting lions on the standards 
of the dwarf railings in front of the British 
Museum, to which, by the way, some similarly 
sized lions placed a year or two ago as sup- 
porters at the foot of the electric - light 
standards erected in front of the Sydney 
General Post Office (so noted for its famous 
‘‘ carvings”) bear quite a phenomenal family 
likeness. 

The three main portals of the building are 
protected by outer doors of wrought steel, 
with external panels of polished trachyte, 
which are raised to their position at night 
and lowered in the morning by means of 
hydraulic mach‘nery. Withiao these are pairs 
of glazed swing -doors of polished raddy 
blackwood, with handsome mountings of 
wrought golden bronze, and by the central 
one of these entrances the vestibule of the 
‘« Hquitable” building is reached. Standing 
in the vestibule (which is a veritable gem of 
architectural dignity and purity), and looking 
towards the main hall and staircase, the 
visitor finds himself surrounded on all sides 
by rich metals and richer marbles, not an 
atom of wood being visible except the cedar 
doors and the handrails of the staircase. The 
walls of the vestibule are arcaded on each 
side with four slightly recessed bays, the 
whole being of polished Sicilian marble, 
except the canted plinth (which is of St. 
Anne’s) and the pilasters and square-cut 
frieze (which are of the almost opalescent, 
creamy, and richly brown and _ indigo- 
veined Puvonizza). The capitals are of 
dead-white marble, delicately carved in 
somewhat low relief, as are also the archi- 
vults of the great archway dividing the 
vestibule from the main hall. The tympznz 
of the arcading are filled with mosaics of 
foliated flat design, in low-toned colours on 
an ivory-hued ground, and the space above 
iz treated as an attic, the compartments of 
which are occupied by shield-like medallions 
of beaten and burnished bronze, ofa particu- 
lar description known in Germany as tomb:ck. 
This tombick is likewise employed for the 
highly-enriched butsolidly fashioned wrought 
cornice and ribs of the twelve ceiling panels, 
which are filled with polished Sicilian marble 
slabs. Sicilian marble, pumiced, is used, too, 
for the flooring, not only of. the vestibule, 
but of the main hall, the staircase, and the 
open balustraded galleries around, which 
form the corridors on every story. 

Perhaps the, most striking featute of the 
whole interior is the metal and marble stair- 
case, with its galleries, which rises out of the 
hall, and is specially remarkable for the 
novel system of construction, already. ex- 
plained. A portion of the groun4-floor 
space, belongiag properly (on plan) to the 
inner quadrangle, is thrown into the great 
lateral offices, the area of the hall being 
bounded by screen walls, which take up the 
line of the gallery fronts above them. ‘hese 
walls are entirely of polished marble, Sicilian 
being employed for the upper portion, rouge 
royale for the high dados, and St. Anne’s for 
the plinth. The wide white marble stairway 
rises centrally at the back of the hall 
as far as the first half-landing, whence it 
branches out on either side to a second land- 
iag, and thence to the first floor. Tho la ge 
square metal newels at the foot are sur- 
mounted by columnar standards of similar 
character, each bearing a bronze-zoned azure 
globe dominated by the American Eagle with 
outstretched wings, superbly modelled in fine 
bronze, and executed at Berlin. The string- 
boards which support the Sicilian treads and 
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risers—all are framed in steel upon the under- 
sides—are of rolled steel, with decorative 
mouldings (also rolled) and steel rosettes; 
and the handsome standards (or constantly 
recurrent newels) with their artistically- 
wrought finials and pendants (as well as the 
framework) of the balustrading, are of 
similar materialand treatment, finished every- 
where in mat grey aluminium paint, relieved 
with mat gold bronze. ‘The panels of the 
balustrades are of rouge r yale, polished on 
both sides, and the effect of the treatment is 
very strikingly exemplified in the balus- 
trading of the second half-landing, stretching 
across the open area from wall to wall, above 
the foot of the stairway, and resting ona 
flat arch, similarly treated, which spans the 
space from columns corresponding with the 
eagle-bearing standards. From the first 
story the stairs are boldly thrown athwart the 
open area, in straight and simple flights, 
from gallery to gallery, till the fifth floor is 
reached, whence the sixth floor and the copper 
and tiled roof above it are gained by an 
ordinary circular iron staircase. The first-floor 
corridor is arcaded, and the walls of those 
‘above are divided out by shallow piers, the 
whole being finished in light sage green, a 
plinth of Bleu Belge marble, and buff 
columns, piers, and mouldings, sufficiently 
brightened by the capitals with their orna- 
mentation in golden bronze on a vermilion 
background. Steel-framed slabs of Sicilian 
form both the floors and ceilings of these 
galleries, the upper surface rubbed for foot- 
wear, and the lower polished for the soffits of 
the panels, 
in Berlin, ceils the whole, supported upon 
semicircular steel ribs, with spandrels of 
finely-wrought open work, the aluminium. 
judiciously enriched with vermilion and 
gold. The design of the skylight is geo- 
metrical, the foliated portions being severely 
conventional, and the colouring is light and 
delicate, the most salient tints being blues 
and greens. 

An almost startling: novelty to the eye in 
the “‘ Equitable” building—a novelty, at all 


eyents, in this. part of the world—is the- 


system on which the passenger elevators are 
worked. The old boxed-up shafts in which 
the cars usually run—which are so prolific a 
source of accident, and which form such 
draught-creating flues in case of fire—are 
entirely done away with, and the cars travel 
noiselessly from \the basemsnt to the top 
story, perfectly free and unconfined, and 
absolutely without a sound, through the 
open area of the hall, on either side, upon 
nuthing more than 2in. steel guide-rods 
attached to the columns of the several gallery 
balustradings at the two opposite corners 
of the running spaze: The actual system of 


working .adopted is that known as the. 


‘‘Waygood high-pressure automatic water- 


saving patent,” in which a very cleveriy-de-. 


signed little valve adjusts the amount of high- 


pressure water supplied to the eyer-varying: 


amount of work to be performed from moment 
to moment by the cars. Hach car is suspended 
by four steel-wire lifting-ropes, each of 
which is capable of raising the maximum 
load of the vehicle, with a factor of safety of 
10. That is to say, the four ropes are 
together equal to the strain of 40 times what 
is likely to come upon them in ordinary 
working; while in the event of such an 
occurrence as the severance of a rope, the 
“safety gear” is so desigued as immediately 
to grip the steel runners, and so arrest the 
descent of the car. On each floor above the 
ground floor a portion of the balustrading 
of the galleries is prolonged upwards in a 
kind of angle screen of special design, at the 
two sides of the angles—one of these 
haying a sliding door—to form the 
equivalent sides of an imaginary cage to 
rec ive the car. On the ground story the 
treatment is elaborated, s» that the three 
sides form, with the well, a complete cage, 
and the pair of cages (or ‘‘ stations”’) coa- 


A stained-glass skylight, made. 
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stitute a special and extremely artistic fea- 
ture of the hall. The whole is of metal and 
marble, and the lower part alone is solid. 
The standards and other structural features 
are of steel, treated like the columns and the 
newels of the stairs; the lower panels are of 
‘polished rouge royale, and the upper ones of 
open and beautifully hammered and foliated 
découpé sheet ironwork, the whole being 
finished in aluminium and gold bronze. [I 
here take the opportunity of mentioning that 
the ‘‘ Equitable” is the only building in 
which I have ever seen aluminium used 
satisfactorily. The success of its employment 
is attributable, I think, partly to the mellow 
light prevailing throughout the hall and 
staircase ; partly to the extensive use of the 
metal, so that it becomes one of the ruling 
factors in a unique but singularly takin 
scheme of colour; and partly to the fact 
that (excepting the great upper handrails of 
highly-polished nickel, with their big discs, 
which extend above the whole of the stair- 
case and gallery balustradings, and which, 
by reason of the polish, the eye instinctively 
associates with the glistening rouge royale 
marble, and not with the rest of the metal- 
work) there is nothing else of a metallic 
nature to be seen, save only the gold bronze, 
the softness of which harmonises far better 
than gold itself would have done, with the 
cool silvery grey—much colder in tone than 
actual silyer—of the mat aluminium.] There 
being no boxing to the elevators, it is only 
natural that the cars themselves should be 
open, as they are. They, indeed, are verit- 
able cages, all of metal, the upper portions 
being formed. of an elegant network of 
wrought and bronzed steel scrolls, while the 
panels below the line of the top of the seat- 
backs are of hammered steel, bearing various 
devices, and bronzed. The wholedesign and 
treatment of the elevators are entirely novel 
in this country, and are certainly as artistic 
and successful as they are new. 

The first floor of the building is devoted 
exclusively. to the Equitable Society's own 
business, which is transacted in some dozen 
or so of separate apartments. That these 
areall fitted and finished in the yery best and 
most approved manner at the hands of such 
an institution may be taken for granted, but 
two portions only demand special notice in a 
professional journal. . These are the general 
public office and the board-room. The former, 
60ft. long by 22ft. wide, occupies a con- 
siderable portion of the side to Martin-place; 
access being gained to it by three sets of 
semicircular-headed double-swing doors in 
similarly-shaped screens of ornamented steel- 
work and ground glass, filling the arches of 
the arcade. Along the whole length of this 
chamber extends a counter with an imposing 
front of rouge royale, but the most noticeable 
feature is the manner in which the separate 
accommodation for some of the officials of 
the staff is portioned off. This is effected by 
massively ornate screens of beaten bronze, 
of thoroughly ‘architectural character, with 
tichly-pedimented doors and hinged grill- 
gates-of wrought-bronze scroll-work opening 
above the counter. The treatment in such 
eonnection is quite novel, and has a very 
fine effect. The wood employed here for the 
joinery and eabinet-work is the Australian 
‘*ved bean,’ which has hitherto found little 
use, but seems extremely well adapted to 
this purpose. Possessing a capital red colour, 
is is of peculiarly transparent grain, sug- 
gestive almost of a cherry-coloured satin- 
“wood, and seems to work satisfactorily and 
take an excellent polish, though I have 
heard doubts expressed about its standing. 
Particularly appropriate is the treatment of 
the board-room, with its quiet richness 
An. elongated octagon in form, the walls, 
about 12ft. high, are panelled entirely in 
mat-polished mahogany, with fluted pilasters 
and ornamentally caryed cornice. Above 
this cornice is a deep coye, enriched with 


‘eaf and berry and bold acanthus angle orna- 


THE BUILDING NEY 


ments, finished in cinnamon and gold, while 


the ceiling is plainly tinted a light greenish 
buff. The massive marble fireplace and 
mahogany over-mantel with bevelled silver 
plate are of corresponding richness, as is 
also the handsome furniture, set off by a fine 
Persian carpet. 

With the exception of the first fioor and 
the sixth, in the latter of which are the 
caretaker’s commodious quarters and the 
colossal water-tanks, the whole of the build- 
ing is designed for letting out to tenants. 
The four spacious offices on the ground-floor 
(the two front ones with their own entrances), 
fitted with strong rooms, &c., and in which 
marble plays a liberal part, are so designed 
that they can be tenanted either separately 
or en suite, in which latter case they would 


§ | be large enough for any bank in all Australia. 


Beneath them, in the basement, are two very 
large, well-lighted halls, also with front 
entrances of their own, and below these 
again, the extensive cellarage, where is 
located the elaborate hydraulic machinery 
which operates, amongst other things, two 
goods lifts from the back street to the cellars, 
the gratings in the pavement closing auto- 
matically as the machines descend. ‘The 
second, third, and fourth floors, and a por- 
tion of the fifth, contain entirely private 
offices, admirably planned and fitted -with 
every comfort and convenience that skill and 
ingenuity can devise; while the whole back 
of the fifth story is occupied by a banquet- 
ing-hall, 91ft. long by 31ft. wide and 23ft. 
high, which, though undoubtedly a fine and 
striking apartment, is scarcely so satisfactory 
from either an architectural or a decorative 
point of view, as the remainder of the build- 
ing. On every floor are the most luxurious 
lavatories. wholly constructed (exe pt the 
doors and w.c. seats) of polished Sicilian 
marble, with Doulton’s latest sanitary ware 
and polished nickel fittings. The entire 
erection of the edifice has been carried out 
on the excellent and too rarely-employed 
system of a schedule of prices. and (tt must 
be added) in a manner that reflects the very 
highest credit upon all concerned. 

Speaking of the building as a whole, it 
may be said that if any failing can be found 
in the design at which the hypercritical may 
carp, it is in a perhaps slightly excessive 
virility, which borders almost on the bar- 
baric. The most promicent instance of this 
occurs in the yery large employment of: the 
ruggedly rough-hewn stone. Were the 
structure situated in a great open space, the 
ruggedness would be softened to the eye into 
mere texture; but, unfortunately, the streets 
of Sydney are so deplorably narrow, and the 


authorities are-so averse to widening them to | 5 


a proper extent (even where the opportunity 
occurs), that the Equitable Society’s im- 
posing block cannot be viewed from a suffi- 
cient distance to do its noble design full 
justice. * Dr Lira. 
$a —__—_— 


THE PAYRE COLLECTION OF 
MEDLZVAL ART. 


HERE can be no doubt about the intrinsic 
merit and genuine character of the Payre 
Collection of Medieval French Wood and Metal 
Work which has this week been opened to public 
inspection in the temporary annexe at South 
Kensington Museum. So long ago as 1888 the 
Art Department authorities approached M. Payre, 
a Paris architect and decorative designer, with a 
view of acquiring his splendid assemblage of 
ancient craftsmanship; but the terms then de- 
manded by the famous collector long continued at 
a figure above the available means for such a pur- 
chase. Itremained for Dr. Middleton to complete 
the bargain, and the entire collection of Medixval 
work hasnow been bought en bloc for about £11,000. 
From every point of view the transaction certainly 
has resulted in a valuable acquisition, and notwith- 
standing the long-continued ill-health of the Art 
Director, Professor Middleton, it is a fortunate 
circumstance that he has been able, before leaving 
London again, to classify and arrange all these 
exhibits, which are well displayed to considerable 


advantage in three great alcoves, without crov 
ing, and for the most part the objects : a 
| arranged somewhat in a well-defined chrono- 
logical sequence. The work is by no means - 
limited to ecclesiastical examples, and the col- | 
lection, which includes between three and fou 
hundred specimens, includes many of a domestic 
and secular origin, characteristically illustrating — 
the municipal and private life of the later half of 
the 15th and early part of the 16th century. | 
To the architect and decorative craftsman the 


exhibition undoubtedly presents an immense fund 
of suggestive design, while the unrestored con-— 
dition of the greater proportion of the items form- 
ing the collection renders it of the highest value to 
all students of historic workmanship. The follow-— 
ing notes will serve to give an idea of the beauty 
and varied nature of the objects which M. Payre, — 
with unqualified assiduity and mature judgment, — 
was enabled to get together from all parts of the - 
Continent some thirty or forty yearsago. Among 
the earliest specimens is an iron-bound chest 
elaborated with 13th-century scroll-work very — 
similar to the famous chest at € r. Some-- 
what of later date is the English oak 'door en-— 
riched with two’ arcades having lancet cusped 
arches, and a row of quaint grotesques ranging © 
along the centre of the door between the two tiers. 
The example reminds us how very rare instances — 
of contemporary woodwork of so early a period 
are in this country, and the screen at Stanton — 
Harcourt, in Oxfordshire, is recalled to mind as — 
typical of that date. The 14th-century carved | 
oak beam hanging in the adjoiniag gallery ex- 
hibits but little advance in figure-sculpture, with — 
the Twelve Apostles forming the subjects for half- 
length bas reliefs continued in a series of arched 
niches, after the fashion of a frieze. Hard by'is — 
a specially rich 15th-century North French coff 
chest, with the front elaborately wrought wit) 
Gothic traceried work, and at the other end of the : 
same wall we remarked a Flamboyant retable, 
with a coved cornice canopy, showing remains ~ 
of colour on the fretwork cresting above, and — 
ascribed to about the year 1480. Below 
this last is an ornate 15th-century Fleur-de- 
Lys North French coffer front, wherein the 
foliated emblem of the Kings of France has not 
been so greatly mutilated by the iconoclasts of 
the Revolution who in somespecimens almost en- 
tirely eradicated the hated symbol. One or two 
pulpit fronts are shown. That from Brittany of © 
16th century date is probably the best, with 
delicate mouldings worked round the panels in 
true Medieval style, and having highly-enriched — 
angle shafts to set off the octagon. Coloured ~ 
figure paintings still fill the panels of the 16th- 
century altar canopies, and a painted retable of — 
similar date hangs hard by. The carved-oak — 
Normandy door, with the two grotesque beasts 
at the base of the upper panel, has foliations — 
freely treated, filling the entire surface with 
leaves patterned and carved in a way which is 
almost identical with much of the famous wood- — 
work still to be found in the churches of Hast 
‘Anglia. In the post of honour af the end of the - 
first gallery is a magnificent oak rood, supported — 
SS. Mary and John. The work dates from — 
the 15th century, and perhaps is quite the finest 
specimen in the whole collection. The Christ is 
dignified, and well posed in the majesty of power. — 
The Evangelistic emblems are introduced at the — 
ends of the arms of the cross, which terminate in — 
Fleurs-de-Lys beautifully proportioned. The face 
of the cross too is filled in with delicate tracery - 
of.the most elaborate pattern. Age has given | 
white colour to the surface of the oak, which™ 
makes it assume a mature ivory look at a 
little distance. In the middle of this gallery 
is a ‘‘ money-changer’s table,’ with a fold- 
ing top and. quaint leaf brackets, of primi- 
tive design well worthy of observation. The ~ 
second alcove gallery is divided” into two by 
a composition made up of some panelled inclosures 
said to have formed.a rood-loft entry, very charm~- 
ing in design and florid in detail, somewhat like 
the work at St. Maclou, Rouen, leading to the 
western gallery there.* Beside these are several 
exquisite bits of design displayed, too, on either | 
hand of this exhibit, notably a singing gallery 
front of Renaissance character, with open fret- 
cut panels, reminding one of much of Mr. Ernest. 
George’s characteristic work. On the other side 
of the room are two series of pinewood medallion 
panels, very spiritedly executed with the arms of 
France and an eagle, skilfully managed, while in 
another compartment St. Martin is depicted on 


* For sketch of this work at Rouen see BurLpiNG News y 
Sept. 23, 1887. =) *y heisas : 


theatrical splendour of the Order devised by 
‘«Henriquet,’’ the Jester’s King. 
Dearly should I have liked to give some 


illustrations of a case in this court which has| 
a particular fascination for me, but I have to be’ 


content with a few words of description. On:the 


sixth Praivial of the year VII..of the Republic. 


(1796), the remains of Bishop Morard, Abbot of St. 
Germain des Prés in 996, were brought to light. 
| Whether they laid his body to-rest clothed in his 
best or second-best robes we cannot tell; but they 
are splendid enough still aiter the discoloration 
of many centuries for us to wonder at and linger 
oyer., The contents of the tomb-were described 
at the time, and seemed to have been very com- 
plete. The skeleton, quite intact, was covered 
with a large robe of dark violet taffetag. All the 
seams of this garment were joined by a lace of 
silver ‘bestarred with- gold, a sort of tapestry 
ribbon very delicate and lovely. Over this was 


another garment resembling the chasuble of the. 


period., The head, resting on a cushion, was 
mitred; on the legs: were episcopal gaiters of very 
handsome work, secured below the knee by a 
cord... The hands were covered with gloves fairly. 
well preserved, and one of the. fingers wore a 
ring with a discoloured turquoise set in the form 
of :a, orescent.. Some of these stuffs are of the 
highest interest, and would require a pen better 
acquainted than mine with the history of early 
textile weaving to, describe them. There is one 
of Hastern origin made in some tapestry-weaving 
process; the ground is. excessively fine gold, the 
ornament great Persian letters in blue, interlaced 
with delicate, spiral. scrolls of pale pink, a design 
familiar to us on Karly Persian tiles. The tones 
of colour, though now faded and worn, are most 
lovely ; blue and gold and pale pink, with a 
thread-like black outline. ‘The quality of the 
fabric is curiously fine and flat, fragile-looking, 
and thin as paper. 
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CLASSIC DETAILS AND THEIR 
APPLICATION * 


By G. A. T. Mippieton. 


CLASSIC TIMES : THE ENRICHMENTS. 
A LTHOUGH an attempt has recently been 
made to trace the origin of almost every 
Grecian enrichment to the lotus-flower of Egypt, it 


° 


Broken Fragment of Akroterion, Temple of Diana, 
Ephesus. 


can scarcely besaid to befully proved, anditis prob- 
ably best to accept most of them as we find them, 
already perfected like the Orders, when first they 
appear in Greece. Exceptions to this rule are 
the anthemion and the guilloche, both of which 
are found in the Sacred Tree of Assyria, of which 
there are several examples upon the wall slabs in 
the Kouyunjik Gallery of the British Museum, 
dating to about 800 8.c., while there is an inter- 
mediate guilloche, in point both of date and of 
perfection, in the Archaic Room, from the 
Treasury of Atreus. The Assyrian wall-slabs, 
too, give clear indications that the Sacred Tree 
was derived from the palm, which is upon several 
of them treated in a decorative manner, arranged 
with symmetrical branches at equal- distances 
apart. 

As the Grecian enrichments are almost en- 
tirely confined to the Ionic order, and as each is 


* All rights reserved. 
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~ Roman Variety of Authemion (showing irregularities) from Base ; 
corp of ,Candelabrum in British Museum, BR I 


y 


say 


Broken Fragment of Cornice, Athené Polias,' Priene. . 


generally to be found in one position only, it is 
possible to adopt some. sort of sequence in their 
consideration. Starting from the, ground-level, 
we find the guilloche ovcasionally used upon the 
rolls of the base, though it is not confined to that 
position, and is occasionally employed upon a flat 
surface, as in the example already quoted—the 


Ephesus. 


Treasury of Atreus. An intertwining pattern, 
of which the circle forms the basis, it 1s adapted 
for such a position close to the eye, permitting of 
no deep cutting, and almost best used as a sur- 


Egg-and-Tongue, and Bead-and-Fillets, 
Temple of Diana, Ephesus. 


face-colour decoration only, as is its rectilinear 

variation, the Greek’ fret, which ‘was sometimes 

employed in this way upon'the Doric abacus. 
Upon’ the ovolo moulding between the volutes 


Leaf-and-Tongue Enrichment, Temple of 
Mars Ultor, Rome. : 


of the capital, and generally where an ovolo- 
moulding is used, we find the well-known egg 
and tongue, with generally a bead and double 


| fillet enriching the small roll beneath. The eggs 


Bienes 
y 


, i ge, heh A Re ee 
are remarkable both for the invariable beauty 
their contour. and. for. the, clean. finishing 
which is given to them at all ‘times ; rich and 
graduated shadows being obtained by. the equally 
cleanly-cut eggshell’ (as it may perhaps be called), 
and by the tongue. |e 6 ere eet es 

The similarly-named leaf-and-tongue is prob 


‘Leaf-and-Tongue Enrichment, Temple of — 
Mars Ultor, Rome. : 


ably but a variant of the egg ; but itis employed 
universally upon a cyma-reversa moulding, andit — 
has been often remarked how well éach of these 
enrichments is adapted to its position, the outling» — 
of each being similar in character, though not — 
identical in form, with the contour of moulding 
which it enriches, and in which it is ent, fori 
will be noticed that this contour is' preserved bot! 
in the eggs, the leaves, and ‘the’ tongues." (Sée 
photograph.) HES OCS Rae eae eae 

The cyma recta, which commonly forms the 
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Etruscan Antefix. — 
(From the South Kensington Museum) 

member of the Ionic cornice, is commonly 
enriched, as has already been said, with lions’ 
heads, at equal distances apart, forming water: 
spouts, and between these there is either a scroll - 
of acanthus-leives and anthemion, or else th 
anthemion alone in itstwo variations of honey: 
suckle and palmette alternately. The anthemion 
however, is not entirely confined to this position, 
ea RL aa 


‘Jury 19, 1895. 


FRIEZE AND CORNICE OF THE ERECHTHEIUM. 


but is occasionally found upon a vertical surface, 
as at the Erechtheium, both round the neck of 
the columns and upon the frieze. The photo- 
graphic illustration of the latter exemplifies two 
slightly different varieties of the ornament, and 
shows well the wonderful precision of the work- 
manship, the beauty of the curves, and the use 
of only a few principal lines to express the 
carver’s meaning everywhere. The surface 
curves, too, are restrained and few, adding charm 
yet scarcely ee upon mere casual observa- 
tion, particularly in the original position of the 
frieze, far above the eye. 

The use of sculpture as an enrichment has 
already been mentioned; and in this regard it 


(From the British Museum.) 


Other enrichments which demand notice are 
the akroteria and their small relatives the ante- 
fixe—the former being terminal ornaments only, 
and the latter fulfilling a constructional function. 
Both are usually devised as variants of the 
anthemion, in some form or other, as is the deeply- 
cut and much-destroyed example illustrated 
herewith, and throughout the best Greek period 
are always of considerable beauty. 

The difference between the enrichments as 
used by the Greeks and by the Romans is not 
so much a matter of their form, though the 
change there is considerable, as in the spirit in 
which they were applied and worked. The 
Greeks employed them, with great restraint, to 


THE PSEUDO-IONIC CAPITALS (LATE ROMAN). 
(From the British Museum.) 


need only be added that it is always confined 
within proper limits, to embellish the architec- 
ture and not to over-ride it, occupying some 
definite position, as a frieze, or tympanum, or 
metope, or standing as statuary midway between 
columns, always framed or in some way cut off 
from all else, and never on any account mixed up 
with the conventional foliage ornament of 
anthemion or acanthus. 
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set off and accentuate the beauties of an already 
beautiful structure; the Romans often, if not 
exclusively, in a more obtrusive way, in order to 
draw attention to their own richness and pro- 
fusion, and to give the effect of lavish wealth. 
Solong as this effect was produced, it seems to have 
been frequently a matter of comparatively small 
importance whether the design of each separate 


' part was beautiful, or whether the curve of each 


individual line was pleasing or perfectly obtained ; 
and as time went on this laxity produced license, 
and the forms became debased and comparatively 
crude. Natural leaves and forms of animals were 
introduced and intermixed, and even in the con- 
ventional forms of foliage a crinkled surface 
became common, destructive of all purity of line. 

In these respects the work of the Etruscans, as 
judged from the cornice recently set up in the 
British Museum, and from the antefix at South 
Kensington, is better than that of the later Roman 
limes, and, in fact, seems to be a reflex amongst 
a less civilised people of the works of the Greeks 
themselves ; and, amongst the Romans, the detail 
of the earlier period, founded more directly upon 
the Grecian, and often executed by Grecian 
artificers; was more pure than that of later date. 

Comparing the illustrations of egg-and-tongue, 
leaf-and-tongue, and anthemion, the change will 
be at once apparent. Though applied much in 
the same position as before, the contours of the 
mouldings, it will be remembered, had undergone 
a change, and the buildings, too, which they 
enriched were of a different and more varied 
character, so that the greater rotundity and 
voluptuousness is, after all, not to be wondered 
at, and is, in fact, in many cases more suitable 
than extreme refinement would have been. 

It is natural to find with the debasement of 
form that the workmanship deteriorated also. 
The lines are no longer so crisply and so clearly 
cut, and consequently the few have to give place 
to the many in order to produce a like effect ; and 
often the setting out is bad, the two sides ofa 
symmetrical ornament being far from coinciding, 
and the centre-line not truly kept. 

As to what happened in the luxurious days of 
the later Roman Empire, a glance at the pseudo- 
Tonic capitals illustrated herewith should suffice 
in place of much description. The ideg having 
become prevalent that the Ionic volute wa derived 
from rams’ horns, you find rams’ heads used here 
in their place, and supported, in an esthetically 
incorrect way, by yielding crinkled leaves, from 
which spring scrolls around the bell. Then, 
from one ram’s head to the other there is a large 
rol], not ornamented by the egg-and-tongue, as in 
Greece, but by mere surface-carved natural 
representations of oak-leaves and acorns, and over 
the centre of this isa humanmask. Degradation 
could scarcely go further, yet it is suitable to its 
date and to the people who produced it, and was 
probably, if more were known about it, suitable 
also to the building to which it belonged, just as 
were the rich tesselated pavements of the same 
epoch, adorning the public baths and the houses 
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Harold to decide to build a Norman church in 
England was nothing more than might have been 
expected ; if was merely a bold stroke on the part 
of a bold man, and it was certainly eminently 
successful ; at/all events, it always seems to me 
that there is something in the proportions of 
Waltham Abbey which raises it above most of 
our Norman churches, even in its present cur- 
tailed and mutilated state. The theory which,,as 
I believe, accounts for all the phenomena we find 
here, is simply this: that from the west, wall, up 
to and including the second pier from the east end 
on both sides of the nave, we have Harold’s work 
—perfect on the south side and perfect on the 
north side up to the string course below the 
clerestory ; that the two eastern bays, together 
with the western arch of the original central 
tower and the remains of the south transept were 
erected by Henry I. during the lifetime of his 
first wife, and that the clerestory in the western 
bays, on the north side of the church, was probably 
reconstructed by him after his second marriage. 
The 14-century alterations in the western bays 
are too palpable te require special notice at present. 
Let us now: consider in detail the evidences which 
exist in support of this theory, and first allow me 
to point out to you some of the differences which 
obtain between the work to the west of the second 
pier from the east end, and the work to the east 
of the same, because it is clearly of importance to 
prove that a change of style actually does: take 
place at this point. In the first place, t-e whole 
of the western work is executed with very fine 
joints, while the eastern bays are jointed through- 
out in a very coarse manner. It was, L believe, 
Professor Willis who first called attention to the 
fact that the jointing of Norman work differed 
greatly at different periods, and he laid it down 
as a rule that wide joints denote Harly work and 
fine joints Late work. ‘That such is the case at 
Canterbury, in connection with which, I believe, 
he formulated this theory, I have no manner of 
doubt ; but I am certain that those archeologists 
who have based arguments in connection with the 
sequence of dates at Waltham Abbey on this 
theory, have been led into error, owing to their 
not having given due attention to all the pheno- 
mena which exist here ; but of this more presently. 
Another difference is found in the section of the 
bases: Inthe western bays the mouldings con- 
sist of a shallow hollow and a shallow roll, with 
a fillet between—the simplest form of all Norman 
bases ; in the eastern bays the mouldings are also 
shallow, and areof two kinds, those to the respond 
having a second fillet and a roll added above the 
hollow, and those to the circular pier having two 
shallow hollows above the lower fillet and roll. 
The bases to the nook-shafts of the aisle windows 
in the two portions of the church also differ from 
each other in a corresponding manner. Next we 
come to the capitals of the nave piers, Through- 
out the western portion of the church these are 
composed of two courses, while in the eastern bays 
they are executed in a single course; the abacus 
mouldings also differ, the western ones being 
simpler than the eastern* ; and here again corré- 
sponding variations occur in the aisle windows. 
The capitals to the responds at the eastern and 
western ends of the church present another point 
of difference; in the latter, both the main cap 
which takes the soffit arch, and the side caps are 
of the same depth, while in the former the main 
cap is about 2in. deeper than the subordinate ones. 
Another change takes place in the manner of 
working the chevrons on the inner voussoirs of 
the nave arches. In all the western arches they 
are worked up and down on the face, and they 
show very slightly on the soffit, whereas in three 
of the eastern arches they work up and down on 
aasplay, and in and out on the soffit, and in the 
fourth they are very ‘similar, working up and 
down on the face, and in and out on the soffit. 
The chevron mouldings in the eastern bays are 
slightly richer in section than in the western 
bays, and the mouldings in the western arch of 
the original central tower are very similar, both 
in section and in working’ to the eastern arches of 
the nave. The space between the labels at the 
springing of the eastern arches is filled by a 
roughly carved head—no such ornament obtains 
at this point in the western bays. ‘There isa 
marked difference between the eastern and western 
triforium piers on plan, the former having three 
semi-columns to carry the arch, one towards the 


of the more wealthy of the people, whose wealth 
‘was coarseness rather than high refinement or 
intellectuality. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.) 


A haan tenth ordinary meeting of the Society of 

Architects was held at Waltham Abbey on 
Saturday, July 13. The members and their 
friends journeyed by train from Liverpool-street, 
and were received at the abbey doors by the vicar, 
the Rev. F. B. Johnston, M.A., who threw open 
the buildings for their inspection, and conducted 
the party to the various points of interest both 
inside and outside the venerable structure. The 
society had also the good fortune to include among 
its visitors Mr. J. Arthur Reeve, who has made 
a special study of the abbey, and who kindly 
gave the members the benefit of his researches 
and conclusions. 


In his opening remarks he stated that the 
party were assembled in what was the nave of the 
original church. The eastern portion, containing 
the crossing, the transepts, and the choir, together 
with the conventual buildings, had disappeared 
at the Reformation. Theré were two small 
fragments of the latter buildings remaining— 
viz., a vaulted passage, which apparently gave 
access to the cloister court at the N.E. angle, 
and a portion of the abbey gateway. 


We will now (said Mr. Renvr) proceed to the 
discussion of the Abbey Church itself. The 
point of the controversy, in connection with 
Waltham Abbey, has always been as to whether 
any portion of the existing building was erected 
by Harold, or not; and, for some years past, it 
has been my constant endeavour to show that not 
only some fragments of his work remain, but; in 
fact, that the greater portion of the church, as 
we now see it, was executed by him; and I 
cannot help thinking that I shall be able to put 
some facts before you this afternoon which will 
prove to you that there isa great deal of evidence 
in support of this theory. It is, moreover, 
evidence of the very best type, because it is 
derived, in the first instance, from the building 
itself, and it is upheld by all the documentary 
evidence which, as far as | am aware, is in exist- 
ence. It would take up too much time if I were 
to discuss this documentary evidence now. I will, 
therefore, only say that the chief positive point in 
it is that it establishes the fact that Harold did 

build an abbey here, and that it was looked upon 
at the time of its erection asa building of extra- 
ordinary magnificence. It was probably conse- 
crated in 1059 or 1060, and it was thus raised 
concurrently with Edward the Confessor’s Abbey, 
at Westminster ; its dimensions, however, must 
have been considerably less, and, consequently, 
it took a much shorter time to build. But for 
Harold’s church to’ have been accounted a 
structure of great uote, it is clear that it must 
have been at least as fine, as far as general treat- 
mentis concerned, as Westminster. In discussing 
this most interesting question it should be borne 
in mind that as both Harold and Edward had 
spent a considerable amount of time in the Norman 
Court, they must have been well acquainted with 
the “style of architecture which was practised 
there ;and both being men of culture, it is im- 
possible for them not to have been much 
impressed with the grandeur of the Norman 
buildings. It may, then, be taken for granted 
that when these two men determined to erect 
abbeys of very large dimensions, they would gain 
their inspiration directly from Normandy ; and 
hence there ‘can be no archxological absurdity 
in attributing a building such as this to a period 
anterior to the Norman Conquest. I do not, 
therefore, attach any weight to the arguments 
which one hears brought forward very frequently 
as to the impossibility of work of this type having 
beén done in England before the Conquest ; there 
can be nothing impossible in it. when we take into 
consideration the two facts—first, that it was being 
practised at this period in Normandy, and second, 
that the connection between the English and 
Norman courts was most intimate. Hdward the 
Confessor was even more Norman than English 
in his tastes, and he showed his strong pre- 
dilection for the countrymen of his mother by 
granting lands in England to many Norman 
nobles, and it is an histo1ical fact that these men 
raised castles upon the territories thus acquired. 
The English of the middle of the eleventh century 
were, therefore, distinctly in touch with Norman 
ideas; and hence I argné that for a man like 


* The capital and base of the first pier from the east 
end on the north side of the nave are similar in all 
respects to the work in the westera portion of the church, 
but it seems probable, nevertheless, that this pier was 
rebuilt when the eastern bays were reconstructed. 


nave, one in the centre, which took the soff 
arches now lost (for I cannot agree with M 
Freeman that these never existed), and one to 
wards the aisle; the latter have only two, on 
towards the nave and the other in the centre 
The clerestory also differs greatly in the two parts 
of the church : in the western bays the columns 
are built up in courses, and they consist on p 
of a cluster of four shafts, between which 
points of a star project, while in the eastern b 
the columns are monoliths, and they are ee 3 
nately polygonal and circular on plan, and th iy 
are interchanged on the two,sides of the church. 
The sculpture, such as it is, indicates two differen 
dates; the heads, which form the terminations 
the pseudo-vaulting shafts in the western port 
of the church, are rounded in profile, while th 
in the eastern bays are square; they are all he: id 
of men, but the former are represented as be 1g. 
quite smooth, whilst the latter have moustaches, 
and they are also embellished with leaves of early 
Norman character, the stalks of which start from’ 
the corners of the mouth and twist round, so t 
the leaf itself is made to cover the ear. . Othe 
minor differences exist, but I will not weary y 
by enumerating them all. 1 will merely cai 
your attention to the structural evidence of 
change of date, which is provided by the gr 
irregularity which exists in the jointing above 
second pier from the east end, from the sill of 
triforium ‘to the ceiling. Now, all of the 
variations taken together, although many of the 
are slight in themselves, do conclusively pr 
that a change of date does take place at 
second pier; the next point to be decided, the 
fore, is, which is the earlier, and which is 
later part of the church? A casual observe 
would unquestionably be inclined to answer 
question by saying that the greater roughness 
coarseness of the two eastern bays prove that th 
must be older than the very refined work wh 
we find throughout the western portion of 
building ; and yet I can place evidence bef 
you which I believe you will admit proves in the 
most incontrovertible manner that the wes' 
part of the church is the older, and that being 
it must also, without the shadow of a doubt,” 
the very work which was executed by Haro) 
830 years ago. I have already mentioned 
extremely thick jointing of the eastern bays ; 3 
will see that this continues right up the jai 
of the western arch of the original central tow , 
and through the arch itself. We may, therefore, 
safely assume that this archway is of the sam 
date as the eastern bays; but this is merely 
directly interesting. What is of far grea’ 
importance is that the jointing of the archway 
the east end of the south aisle is of exactly th 
same character, and all the joints run through in? 
level courses from the jamb of the tower arch, 
right round the respond of thenave arcade, to the 
jamb of the aisle arch. It is, therefore, im-_ 
possible not to believe that the whole of this work 
was done at the same time. But, strange to say, 
when we come to this arch across the east end of th 
aisle, we find an entirely new type of detail inti 
duced, for the chevron ornament is alto, 
discarded, and very fully developed ru 
mouldings of twelfth century character. are. dah 
stituted—mouldings which I think you ; 
admit cannot well have been executed befo: 
year 1100. It is also extremely interesting 
observe that mouldings of precisely the same 
character exist on the inner arches of the only 
two remaining windows belonging to this period, © 
one of which is in the easternmost bay of the south 
aisle, and the other is in the west wall of 
south transept. In other respects, the arches 
these windows correspond with the wes 
windows. We have it proved, therefore, ver 
clearly that these two eastern bays of the na 
arcade are associated with well-developed runni 
mouldings, which must belong to the 12th cent 
period, whereas throughout the western porti 
of the church no sign of any such running 
mouldings is found; certainly, there is a ve 
shallow bead moulding on the edge of the triforii 
arches, but this is by no means capable of cor 
parison with the mouldings just described ; it i 
nothing more than might easily have. be 
executed with an axe wielded by the hands o 
skilful man. As already mentioned, the doorway 
towards the western end. of the north aisle 
possesses running mouldings, but the jointing of, 
the internal jambs of this door clearly shows 
it has been rebuilt. The foregoing evidence 
very strong, but there is even a stronger an 
much more curious piece.of evidence to be 
described. It will be observed that this second 
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pier from the east end, to which allusion has 
already been made, hag been rebuilt; this work 
was carried out under the late Mr. William 
Burges, A.R.A,, in 1860, in which year he was 
called in to report upon the Abbey, and after- 
wards to carry out the works of restoration which 
were required. Now, when Mr. Burges inspected 
the building, the first thing, naturally, which 
struck him was that this pier was in a most 
dilapidated condition. It had been grievously 
cut about above the floor of the church, and 
owing to various interments which had taken 
place beneath the floor, it was found that the 
foundations of the pier had been almost entirely 
destroyed ; consequently, it was, of course, found 
necessary to reconstruct the pier, and this was 
done in the most careful manner possible. The 
arches resting upon it were first strutted up 
according to advice given by Mr. Burges’ father, 
the well-known engineer, and when the whole of 
the weight had thus been properly supported, the 
pier itself was taken down, and it was rebuilt 
upon a strong new foundation. So perfectly was 
this work carried out, that not a stone of the 
superstructure was disturbed when the struts were 
finally removed ; therefore, although this pier has 
been rebuilt, from the top of the abacus moulding 
upwards, we have the work in its original con- 
dition, with the few exceptions which are appa- 
rent where new stones had to be inserted owing 
to the old ones being in too bad a state to be left. 
I have mentioned this act of rebuilding simply to 
meet any objection which might be raised to my 
argument on the score of the present state of the 
walls having been produced by the works which 
were carried out in 1860. Anyone who had 
studied these bays as carefully as I have done 
would know from internal evidence that the 
settlement which runs right up through the third 
bay from the east end must date from a period 
anterior to the reconstruction of the pier; but it 
might possibly occur to the mind of any archxo- 
logist who had not gone very minutely into the 
matter, that the settlement was of late develop- 
ment, and therefore I have thought it well to 
mention in the first instance that it did exist 
exactly as we now see it before 1860; of this 
there is not the shadow of adoubt. It is upon 
this settlement that the argument in favour of 
the western portion of the abbey being Harold’s 
work is chiefly based. When I came to measure 
these two bays with a view to settling, if possible, 
the ade as to the dates of the two portions 
of the abbey (my drawings to a scale of half-an- 
inch to a foot are now in the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects), the first thing 
which I discovered was that the springing line 
on this second pier is Yin. lower than it is on the 
piers both to the west and to the east ; this, there- 
fore, proved at once that the pier in question 
must have sunk bodily into the ground to that 
extent. Now, asettlement of this magnitude is 
almost certain to take place immediately after the 
erection of the building ; at all events, if we give 
it fifty years to develop itself, it is quite as much 
time as ought to be assigned to it. No doubt, if 
you carefully cut away the foundations of a pier 
during any portion of its existence, you can 
make it settle down; but if this be done the 
settling down is extremely unlikely to be 
suddenly arrested, as was evidently the case 
here. Let the foundations of any of the piers 
of this church be sufficiently destroyed to cause 
the work to begin to move, and you will find 
most probably that it would take considerably 
less than fifty years to bring that portion of the 
church to the ground. When, therefore, a settle- 
ment of this description takes place bodily with- 
out the total collapse of the superstructure, you 
may be tolerably certain that it occurred shortly 
after the erection of the building, and that the 
pier or wall went down until the foundation 
came toa hard bottom. Naturally, as soon as I 
discovered that this pier had sunk to this extent, 
I saw that it accounted for the settlement in the 
arches and wall above it, which is so apparent all 
through this third bay; it proves alensiy. that 
they were all resting upon the pier when it went 
down. But the extraordinary point is that none 
of the arches on the eastern side of this pier are 
similarly affected ; the joints of these arches are 
as true as they were when they were first made, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that they all 
spring from a lower level on the west side than 


ey do on the east. Now this incontrovertible 


fact appears to me to be as conclusive evidence 
that the arches in the second bay were built after 
the pier went down, as the crippled condition of 
the arches in the third bay is that they were 


built before the pier went down. Further, the 
string-courses in the third bay and throughout 
the western portion of the church are jointed in 
stones of considerable length, and in this third 
bay the joints are badly broken. This is quite 
apparent from the floor of the church ; but in the 
second bay these string-courses are jointed in 
peculiarly short lengths, and they are brought 
gently down from the higher to the lqwer level 
without any break whatever. It is also a curious 
fact that the course of ashlaring below the string- 
course between the clerestory and the triforium 
comes to a feather edge on the eastern side of the 
arch, not by the arch rising to the string, but by 
the string coming down to the arch. The con- 
dition of the clerestory columns is also significant. 
In the second bay from the east end they are 
both vertical, although the western one stands on 
a lower level than the eastern one. In the third 
bay, however, they are much out of the perpen- 
dicular, and the eastern one, as might have been 
expected, being more directly over the point of 
settlement, is considerably more crooked than 
the western one. , To recapitulate, then, we have 
these facts to deal with:—First that evident 
differences do exist between the architecture of 
the five western bays and the two eastern bays, 
the two latter are clearly associated with the 
western arch of the central tower, and with the 
distinctly advanced Norman mouldings at the 
east end of the south aisle; these much later 
mouldings also occurring in the remains of two 
blocked-up windows, one of which stands in the 
eastern bay of the south aisle, and the other in 
the west wall of the south transept ; the associa- 
tion of all these features—namely, the two.castern 
bays of the nave, the western arch of the great 
crossing, the arch at the end of the south aisle, 
and the two windows—being clearly proved by the 
particular type of coarse jointing which is found 
in all of them, by the joints of the south-west 
pier of the central tower running through in 
unbroken courses to the jamb of the arch at the 
east end of the south aisle, and by the profile of 
the mouldings of the capitals and bases. We 
also find that the second pier from the east end 
sank 9in. into the ground after the bay to the 
west of if was erected, and before the bay to the 
east of it was built in its present form; and I am 
certain that if you give due consideration to all 
these facts, you will be brought to this con- 
clusion—namely, either that the five western 
bays of this church, as we now see them, were 
erected by Harold, or else’ that Harold’s church 
was entirely destroyed, and afterwards rebuilt by 
William the Conqueror or by his son, William 
Rufus, before the great works undertaken by 
Henry I., or more properly speaking, perhaps, 
by his two queens, were put in hand. But I can 
hardly suppose that anyone can consider the 
latter of these two alternatives more probable 
than the former; for myself, at all events, I am 
bound to say that the evidence is as conclusive 
as could be wished, that the western part of the 
church was built by Harold. In the first place 
we know that he was well acquainted with 
Norman ideas, also that he built a magnificent 
abbey on this spot, and that, in all probability, 
he was buried here. We also gather from 
history that William the Conqueror did all in 
his power to stamp out the memory of his pre- 
decessor on the English throne; and it is on 
record that he treated the canons of Harold’s 
foundation with terrible harshness, robbing them 
of the chief part of the movable wealth which 
Harold had bestowed upon them. ‘Therefore, it 
seems most improbable that he would have taken 
the trouble to rebuild the one building in England 
which was more associated with Harold than any 
other, and in which early tradition says his body 
was laid. He could not have done so without 
rendering marked honour to his hated rival, and 
this seems the very last thing he would have 
been likely to do. William Rufus, being the 
man he was, is even less likely than his father to 
have erected such a building as Waltham Abbey. 
Moreover, he also is specially mentioned as having 
inflicted wrongs upon the society; it seems im- 
possible, therefore, not to agree with Mr. Free- 
man when he says that ‘‘ no one can attribute the 
rebuilding to their times’’—that is, either to 
William the Conqueror, or to his son Rufus. 
Thus, then, I am forced to the conclusion that a 
large portion of Harold’s church does stand, and 
that the eastern bays of the existing building 
were re-erected by Henry I., in conjuction with 
the great works which would seem to have been 
undertaken by him in connection with the choir. 
Doubtless it is a curious fact that while dealing 


with the nave Henry I. should have assimilated 
his work to that of the older portion of the church ; 
but at the same time several other cases where 
the same thing-was done caa be cited; and that 
it was done here, and done, moreover, in the most 
intentional manner, is clearly proved by the 
existence of the moulded arch at the east end of 
the south aisle, and no doubt the whole of the 
choir and transepts, as far as they may have been 
built by Henry I., were carried out in the same 
advanced style. The western portion of the north 
clerestory furnishes another very marked example 
of an earlier type of work, having been executed 
by a man who would naturally have employed a 
later style, for the distinct purpose of making his 
new work assimilate with the older surroundings ; 
but whether it was done by Henry I., Stephen, 
or Henry II., is perhaps doubtful. It was, how- 
ever, certainly not done at the same time as the 
rebuilding of the eastern bays of the nave; and 
it seems to me rather more probable that the 
east end of the nave was rebuilt during the life 
of Henry I.’s first wife, and that the north 
clerestory was reconstructed during the life of 
his second wife—for we know that Waltham 
Abbey became the property, first of Maud, and 
afterwards of Adeliza, and that they both took 
great interest in its well-being. As to the choir 
of Harold’s church we know practically nothing, 
but presumably it was very short. 1 should be 
inclined to think there was a transept, with 
possibly one bay tothe east of it, and very likely 
the church terminated in a semicircular apse. 
An argument against the church having been 
built by Harold, as we now see it, is sometimes 
found in the fact that the western portion has 
been preserved, because people say that Harold 
would have begun at the east end, and that he 
would probably not. have. completed his church 
westwards before his death; but this assumption 
is based upon the supposition that Harold’s choir 
was very long, of which, however, we have no 
evidence, and it is more reasonable to suppose 
that if was short; and if so, the whole church 
might easily have been finished by the founder. 
Foundations of a large choir do unquestionably 
exist, but these must have belonged to the work 
of Henry I. and Henry II., and possibly also 
to a 13th-century extension ; for it is recorded 
that a re-dedication of the church took place 
in the year 1242. This probably indicates 
that the choir was lengthened at this period, and 
that in consequence the high altar was. moved 
eastwards, thereby rendering a re-dedication 
desirable : possibly even it might be spoken of,as 
a consecration of the new presbytery.. It appears 
from the foundations which have been dis- 
covered that the eastern portion of the abbey 
church was quite as long as, if not longer, 
than the existing naye. The design of the 
west end of Harold’s church is almost as un- 
certain as the form and extent of the choir, 
but. perhaps it is reasonable to suppose, 
from the treatment of the westernmost bay on 
both sides of the church, both internally and ex- 
ternally, that the aisles were intended to stop 
against western towers of small dimensions; for 
the first piers from the west end are considerably 
larger than any of the others, and the aisle walls 
in these western bays are thickened out in just 
such a manner as might be expected, if they were 
intended to form the bottom story of western 
towers, such as Harold would have been likely to 
build. Added to which, clerestory windows never 
existed in these bays. It is, however, very 
doubtful whether these towers were ever erected, 
and certainly if they were, they have left strangely 
slight indications behind them. The root of 
Harold’s nave was of wood, the pseudo-vaulting 
shafts went up and ended in a capital above the 
top of the clerestory arches, and the necking of 
one of these capitals is visible below the present 
flat ceiling. No doubt heavy beams spanned the 
church at each pier above these capitals; but 
whether the ceiling above these beams was flat or 
barrel-shaped, there is, as far as I am aware, no 
evidence to show. If is, no doubt, difficult to 
believe that the aisles of Harold’s church were 
vaulted in stone; but certainly a very definite 
leaning towards such a treatment did exist, for 
there.can be no question that the vaulting shafts 
at the back of the piers of the nave arcade are 
original, and the marks of the corresponding piers 
against the walls are also plainly visible. 
Evidently, therefore, transverse ribs of heavy 
form must have been thrown across the aisles, and 
if any evidence could be found to suggest that an 
ordinary Roman vault formerly existed between 
them, I should not myself hesitate to accept it ag 
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tpart of Harold’s design.* But perhaps it is more 
sprobable that the space between these transverse 
sarches was covered with a flat wooden ceiling, 
the back of which would have formed the floor 
-of the triforium. Mr. Freeman seems to think 
“the aisles were always open up to the triforium 
“roof, but herein I can hardly agree with him. 
But whatever form of ceiling’ may have existed 
“here would seem to have been removed, together 
~with the transverse arches, in the 14th century, 
when the large alterations to the church were 
commenced, which fortunately. did not extend 
further than to the second bay from the west 
end. The man who devised this alteration must 
thave been a very poor sort of architect. His 
intention was to have thrown the nave arcade and 
“the triforium into one composition, but what he 
‘hoped to gain by this treatment it is difficult to 
imagine. It was certainly not a complete renewal 
‘of: the design which ‘he contemplated, for he 
retained the piers of the arcades intact, and by 
inserting a pointed segmental arch in place of the 
original triforium arch he introduced the ugliest 
feature which Gothic architecture ever gave rise 
to. The most charitable view to take of this work 
ig to suppose that it was undertaken by a madman. 
‘Some people think that this work was done by 
the same man who designed the original 14th- 
century west end. For my own part, I can 
scarcely believe that the man who conceived the 
grand composition of the latter could possibly have 
Epexpeleated such an abomination as the former ; 
put undoubtedly the two works were nearly con- 
“temporaneous. Unquestionably the 14th-century 
west end must have been very fine; the south- 
‘west and north-west buttresses terminating in 
"massive octagonal pinnacles, being specially worthy 
ofnote. It is propably needless to mention that 
the existing tower was begun in the reign of 
‘Queen Mary, and: clearly it was built out of 
fragments of the ruined monastery. Old prints 
are in existence showing the tower with a battle- 
mented parapet, which presumably proves that 
Queen Mary’s Tower was probably so finished 
originally ; but the upper part having fallen 
into a state of decay, it was refaced, if not en- 
tirely rebuilt, about 80 years ago. This work, 
as far as the belfry stage is concerned, was done 
entirely in clunch, and it is now again in a most 
dilapidated condition. The Lady Chapel is an 
extremely interesting piece of Later 14th-century 
work. Mr.. Burges once suggested that perhaps 
it was designed by the man who executed the 


* I find, on further, investigation, that distinct signs of 
arches do. exist over the aisle windows in the western 
portion of the church, and over the great south door ; it 
opr gad necessary to admit that the aisles were 
yau. 


l4th-century work at the west end during the 
latter years of his life; and this seems not at all 
improbable. The chapel was very carefully 
restored about fifteen years ago by Mr. Burges, 
and the wooden screen across the arch between 


the chapel and the south aisle of the church was | 


executed from my own designs, after his death, 
as a memorial to the late vicar. The composition 
in the centre represents the arms of the Abbey. 
Originally, the tracery and arches of the windows 
in this chapel were executed in clunch, and they 
had all fallen into a state of decay long before 
the restoration was taken in hand. Of the side 
windows no fragments even of the tracery re- 
mained, but enough of the large square-headed 
window at the west end was left to make an 
exact reproduction of the design possible; and 
the inner plane of tracery in this window is 
entirely ancient. The external facing of the 
chapel is worth looking at; it is a very good 
piece of 14th-century ornamentation, produced 
by means of alternating bands of stone, squared 
flints and bricks. At some period in "the 13th 
century a violent quarrel took place between the 
monks and the townspeople, which resulted in the 
complete separation of the choir and transepts 
from the nave, by the erection of a solid stone 
wall across the lower portion of the western arch 
of the lantern; and, I presume, corresponding 
walls were continued across the archways at the 
eastern ends of the aisles. The original work 
remains across the east end of the nave, below 
the new end put in by Mr. Burges, and the two 
blocked-up doorways on each side of the altar 
may be seen on the outside. I believe I am right 
in stating that this wall was the practical result 
of an understanding, which was arrived at between 
the contending parties, to the effect that, from 
the period of its erection, the portion of the 
church to the west of the barrier should belong 
to the parish, while the eastern part should 
appertain exclusively to the monastery. This 
division of the church may possibly account for 
the erection of the existing Lady Chapel in the 
somewhat peculiar position in which it stands. 
No doubt there existed an altar, dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin, in the eastern portion of the 
church, from which, after the division of the 
building, the parishioners would have been cut 
off. Hence they would naturally desire to have 
a Lady Chapel of their own, and, presumably, the 
site chosen was the most convenient position for the 
noble building which they were anxious to erect. 
At the conclusion of Mr. Reeve’s remarks, a 

vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. Lovs- 
Grove, and seconded by Mr. Matuer, and sup- 
aie by Mason Leste and others, to 
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chairmanship of Mr. H. Goodall Quartermain. 
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To 


Mr. Reeve for his services, and also to the vicar — 
for throwing open the church. The party were 
then conducted to the various objects of interest, — 
both inside and outside the building, including a 
small stone bridge across a stream to the N.E. 
of the abbey, of 14th century date, having a fla 
elliptical arch supported by four chamfered ribs. 
Later in the afternoon the business of an 
ordinary meeting was transacted under the 


A large number of nominations were read, 
together with a list of donations to the Society’s 
library, from the Royal Institute of Britis 
Architects, the Essex Archzological Society, 
and a number of architectural and archeological 
associations throughout the kingdom. Mr. E. A. 
Mann, of 66, Narford-road, Upper Clapton, was 
then elected a member of the society, and the 
business part of a highly-successful Meeting was 
concluded. 

After tea, some of the party inspected the — 
Waltham Cross a short pase 3 out of ‘the town. a 


A NEW VENTILATOR. 


ESSRS. JAMES HILL AND. CO! of 100: : 
Queen Victoria-street, E.C., are placing — 
on the market a new patent in ventilators, phic <a 
seems to embody one or two new principles. The 
ventilator is made in two distinct parts, which 
can be used, combined or separately. The inn 
ventilator may be used for the extraction of fuul 
air in the ordinary way into a flue formed in the 4 
thickness of the wall, or if it is desired to venti- 
late directly into the open air (which in many ee 
cases is an obvious advantage), the outer venti- — 
lator can be used conjointly with the inner = 
ventilator; while again, if so desired, the outer — 
ventilator may be used by itself. 

The advantages claimed are as follows -—Inner 
ventilator: (1) A perfect flap ventilator under all 
atmospheric conditions ; (2) a back-draught se 
the outlet, the silk flaps. fitting perfectly against 
the sloping sides ; (3) ventilation always assured 
for should the flaps not respond to a feeble ou 
going current, a free passage is still secure 
(see the arrows on sketch). Outer ventilator 
(1) Proof against rain and back-draught ; (2) an 
upward current of air impinging on the Daffle- — 
plate will induce a suction ; while (3) adownward — 
current, even when accompanied ‘by rain, will 
have free outlet. 

The get-up of the yentilator is all that can ben 
desired, and the design of the front is. very 
effective, especially when made in brass. ese 
ventilators have been used in the new Admiralty 
Buildings, Whitehall. 
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TONBRIDGE SCHOOL CHAPEL.—MANTLE AND BALDAQUIN 
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Our Lllustrations, 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL CHAPEL, KENT. 


Tue geometrical drawings given herewith show 
the new buildings which it is proposed to erect at 
Tonbridge from the designs of Mr. James Brooks, 
this year’s Royal Gold Medallist. That gentle- 
man lent the originals to us for publication on 
the occasion of the presentation of the medal; 
but, owing to the tinting on the working draw- 
ings, some delay in reproducing them prevented 
the plates from being given earlier. The chapel 
is conceived in the style of architecture which 
marked the end of the 15th century, and its plan 
ds designed after the fashion usually adopted in 
the Middle Ages for collegiate foundation chapels, 
_ the seats being arranged choir-wise. An im- 
portant feature in the design is formed by the 
elaborate stone groining of the nave, the roof of 
- which is to be covered with lead. Access to the 
roots will be obtained by way of the stair-turrets 
situated at the east end of the building, and 
copper will be employed for their spirelets, 
which assume a Tudor outline in harmony with 
the fenestration. The chapel is 155ft. long by 
36ft. wide, and on the south side the Founder’s 
Chapel will serve for smaller congregations. 
The seating of the chapel proper will accommo- 
date 450 scholars and 20 masters, with stalls at 
the west end for 12-superior masters, including 
the heads of the schools. The minor chapel is 
arranged for the use of visitors, as well as for 
early celebrations, and the families and domestics 
of the masters. The seating here contrived is 
weckoned at about 84 seats. An arcade of four 
bays connects the two chapels, and by these 
means a complete separation is secured for the 
boys and teachers from the other portion of the 
worshippers assembled for Divine service. A 
@pacious vestry for the clergy and choir is 
situated at the west end of the Founder’s Aisle. 
Sy the longitudinal section it will be seen how 
(the organ is displayed over the cloister on the 
north side of the choir. The depth of this 
chamber is delineated on the cross-section, and 
the plan. shows the circular stairway for the use 
of the organist. This cloister between the 
masters’ house and the chapel furnishes its main 
approach from the schools. Its walls are 
arcaded, and fan-vaults form its ceiling. The 
western portal of the chapel opens into the boys’ 
playground. The stone throughout, outside as 
well as inside, is to be brown Ancaster ashlar, 
and the estimated price, inclusive of stalls and 
furnishings, is stated by the architects, Messrs. 
James Brooks and Son, to be about £17,000. 
Ample elevation to the rear of the altar is pro- 
vided for the erection of a lofty reredos, and it is 
to be noted that the floor of the sanctuary is onl 


five steps above that of the nave, so that the fall 
advantage of the area for seating hag been 
obtained. In not a few school chapels the altar 
has been needlessly and inconveniently elevated 
for effect’s sake, which is sometimes a questionable 
advantage. 


¢ 


CLUNY MUSEUM : MANTLE AND BALDAQUIN OF 
\ THE ORDER OF ST. ESPRIT. 


A description of these will be found in ‘‘ May 
Morris’s ’’ article on p. 71. 


HOUSE AT WOODFORD, 


This house has lately been built at Woodford. 
The walls are faced with red bricks, and the 
dressings are of Monk’s Park stone. The roofs 
are covered with Eureka slates. The whole of 
the woodwork outside has been painted white. 
Messrs. Sumner and Co., Limited, of Hampstead, 
were the general contractors. The work was 
carried out from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of the architect, Mr. R. A. Briggs, 
F.R.I.B.A. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


This building is described in our Australian con- 
tributor’s article on ‘‘ The American Romanesque 
in Australia,’’ on p. 67. 


“OUR HOMES.’ 


(For further sketches and descriptive article see 
pp: 97-8-9.) 


Building Mrtelligence. 


Tue Camrpen TrcanicAL Instirute.—On 
Tuesday afternoon, on a piece of ground adjoin- 
ing the public library in Lancaster-road, North 
Kensington, the foundation-stone of a new 
technical institute in connection with the Camp- 
den Charities was laid by Princess Louise. As 
soon as the institute is completed the evening- 
classes in woodwork, wood-carving, drawing, 
dressmaking, and cookery now maintained by the 
trustees in North, Kensington, and at present 
meeting in different places, will be moved into 
the new building. The building is to be two 
stories in height, and in red brick, with stone 
dressings. The whole of the ground floor is to 
be set apart for the boys, and the first floor for 
the girls. The architect (honorary) is Mr. Row- 
land Plumbe, of Fitzroy-square. 


Darurneton.—The Bishop of Durham laid the 
foundation-stone of the new day and Sunday- 
schools in Greenbank-road, Darlington, last week. 
The buildings have been designed by Mr. G. G. 
Hoskins, F.R.I.B.A. The architecture is a 
simple type of the Queen Anne style. The ma- 
terials to be used are grey clamp bricks, relieved 
with red pressed bricks and terracotta. On the 
ground floor accommodation is provided for 
150 infants, and consists of a schoolroom 38ft. by 
22ft.; a classroom 2I1ft. 6in. by 18ft. 9in.; a 
marching hall, 27ft. 3in. by 24ft. 6in. ; teachers’ 
room, a room for school cleaner and utensils, 
lavatories, hat lobbies, &c. On the first floor 
provision is made for 200 girls, consisting of a 
schoolroom 38ft. 8in. by 22ft., and two class- 
rooms, each measuring 24ft. 9in. by 24ft. 6in. By 
an ingenious arrangement of quite a new descrip- 
tion of movable partitions, one on the west side 
of the schoolroom and the other dividing the 
classrooms, two halls of different sizes can be 
formed, one about 50ft. by 24ft. 6in., and the 
other about 47ft. by an average width of 44ft. 


Liscarp.—The foundation-stone of the new 
Christ Church (Reformed Episcopal), which is 
being erected on the site of the original iron build- 
ing in Martin’s-lane, Liscard, was laid on Satur- 
day. The new building, which, when completed, 
will cost. close upon £3,000, will seat about 500 
adult persons. Space is being provided for vestries, 
organ chamber, &c. The tower, the lower story 
of which will be the entrance porch, will be dis- 
connected from the church, and stand outside the 
second bay of the aisle, with ringing chamber and 
belfry above. The church is being built of brick, 
with Runcorn red stone dressings externally, and 
Storeton white stone internally. The architect is 
Mr. T. D. Barry, of Liverpool, and the contractors 
eee W. 4H. Bleakley and Co., of Birken- 

ead. 


Surrrmtp.—The new town hall at Sheffield 
begins to wear a finished appearance so far as 
the extesior is concerned. ‘There is much bold, 
effective carving which no atmospherical con- 
ditions can obliterate. This is particularly notice- 
able at the main entrance, over which there is a 
large carving of the city arms, with its supporters, 


Vulcan and Thor. The figures, which are 11ft. 
high, stand out in bold relief. Mr. Mountford’s 
design is the more appreciated the more of it is seen 
in execution, and Sheffield is to be congratulated 
on the possession of public buildings of such an 
artistic and convenient character. The Surrey- 
street block is very nearly ready for occupation. 
The city surveyor and his staff will take posses- 
sion of their portion of it at the end of the present 
month. Work in the interior is being pushed 
forward as rapidly as possible. The ornamental 
ceiling of the council chamber is now exposed, 
the carving of the tracery windows completed, 
and the oak dado lining to the walls is being put 
into position. The marble staircase is being 
fixed in the hall, and the frieze to the Pinstone- 
street front, depicting the trades of Sheffield, will 
soon be finished. 


Srarrorp.—The memorial stones of the new 
Baptist chapel in Lichfield-road were laid on 
Wednesday. The new church is being built 
from designs prepared by Mr. EK. Harper, archi- ° 
tect, Birmingham, and the work is being carried 
out by Mr. G. H. Marshall, of Smethwick. The 
buildings will be in the Tudor Gothic style, with 
bricks and stone dressings; but the spire will be 
of stone, with open tracery. The church is to 
accommodate 310 persons on the ground floor, 
while in a gallery over the main entrance room 
will be provided for 115 more. There will bea 
large church parlour, a deacon’s and a minister's 
vestry. The schoolroom will accommodate 250 
scholars on the ground floor. There will be six 
classrooms, four of which will be divided from the 
central hall by removable partitions. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Ewett SewreraGe Competition. — The engi- 
neers, Messrs. Taylor, Sons, and Santo Crimp, 
engaged by the district council to adjudicate 
upon the schemes sent in, have placed that of Mr. 
John Anstie first. The scheme recommended is 
that involving the removal of the suspended 
matters in the sewage, and the application of the 
effluent to land for final purification. 


————————— 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH MOLOGICAL 
SOOIETIES. 


NortTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—The 
annual excursion takes place to-morrow, July 20. 
Members willassembleat the Central Station, New- 
castle, at 11 a.m., and travel by the 11.10 a.m. 
train to Chollerford. On the arrival of the train, at 
12.18, luncheon at the Gsorge Inn will follow, after 
which members will visit the new buildings at 
Chesters, carried out for Mr. Clayton. The 
remains of the Roman Station of Cilurnum in the 
Park, at Chesters, will also be visited, and will be 
explained by Mr. Robert Blair, F.S.A., who has 
very kindly consented to be present. The party 
will dine together at the George Inn, Chollerford, 
at 6.30 p.m. 


Ot ? — 


CHIPS. 


The Presbytery of Perth have agreed to restore 
the Middle Parish Church, Perth, to the state it was 
in before the recent fire, 


A celebrated Russian art critic and senator, 
Dimitri Rovinski, died at Wéildungen on the 23rd 
ult. He was well known by his publications relating 
to art history in Russia, but especially by his monu- 
mental work on the etchings of Rembrandt and his 
school. He was preparing a similar work on 
Ostade’s etchings, and possessed one of the finest 
collections of engravings in Russia. 


The rector and churchwardens of Market Har- 
borough have received a report from Mr. W. 
Mitchell, stating that the upper portion of the fine 
spire should be taken down and rebuilt at once, as 
it has a considerable inclination towards the Market 
place, and the masonry is cracked. « 


At the last meeting of the Bangor city council, 
Mr. Webster, the engineer of the pier, reported 
that satisfactory progress was being made with its 
erection, and that the length of the portion 
erected, including the second embayment, was 
635ft. A large portion of the timber joists, &c., | 
had been laid to receive the deck sheathing, about 
600ft. of the gunwale and fascia, and about 
80 yards of the handrailing were fixed in position. 


New board schools are in course of erection # 
Millbrook, Hants, at a cost of £10,000. Mr. A. F, 
Gutteridge, of Southampton, is the architect, Mr. 
A. F. Cawte, of the same town, the contractor, and 
the fittings are being supplied by Messrs. Illingworth, » 
Ingham, and Co, 
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“OUR HOMES,” 


1 OF HALL SHOWN ON GROUND PLAN. 


by R. BARRy ParKeR.—VIEW No. 
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: DUKE’S SELF-LIGHTING ‘GAS-BURNER. 


E illustrate below a new invention, which, 

on account of its practical utility, is bound 

tobe a great success. It is a gas-burner which 
is absolutely self-lighting, and the advantages of 
such will be apparent at once when one takes 
into consideration the time and labour involved 
in “lighting buildings where the gas-burners are 
out of ordinary reach. The principle is the 


adaptation of the. property of platinum to cause 
the combination of oxygen and hydrogen, with 
development of heat, to ignite a stream of gas, 
and the method of application is explained by the 
illustration. To the body of a governor burner is 
attached a small tube, carrying at its top a plug 
of porous refractory material, in the pores of 
which platinum black has been deposited. Spring- 
ing from this plug is a piece of fine platinum 
‘wire, which spans the distance to the burner with 
which it is parallel. ~ All that is needed is to turn 
on the gas, which causes the porous plug to glow, 
and the draught of air through the small tube 
immediately helps to raise the platinum to a white 
heat, and thus lights the gas. It is claimed that 
the material used is practically indestructible and 
permanent. 
Oo —___ 


COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUMS.—XXIL. 
« By George H. Brissy, F.R.1.B.A. 


ASYLUM LAUNDRIES. 


| connection with large asylums where an 
isolated hospital for fever and smallpox 
patients exists, a special laundry of small extent 
should be provided in proximity therewith. This 
may consist of three or four apartments, in- 
eluding a disinfecting-room or closet, a reception- 
room, washhouse, laundry, and drying-closets, 
&c. Should the fever hospital be fenced from the 
asylum grounds with walls-or railings, &c., the 
laundry and drying-ground might also be in- 
dlosed, as it is obviously necessary to adopt all 
reasonable precautions against the intrusion of 
insane patients, careless attendants and nurses, 
workpeople and visitors within an infected area. 
> Unless the medical officers should consider it 
sufficient that all linen and cotton articles from 
the fever-wards should be steeped for an hour or 
80 in a mixture of disinfecting emulsion with 
water, with subsequent boiling, or other similar 
treatment, it would be necessary that. the archi- 
tect should include in his plan a small dis- 
infecting closet, operated by hot air and steam, 
the larger goods, bedding, &c., being taken, 
perhaps, to the disinfector attached to the general 
daundry, or being burnt in a destructor when 
advisable. 
There should for all laundries always be a 
sufficient supply of absolutely pure soft water. 
‘In some districts the water, though soft, may be 
_ strongly impregnated with organic matters, or it 
may be hard by reason of its having come in 
contact with or passed through mineral strata. 
By filtering either of the above described waters 
these objectionable qualities can be taken from 
them, leaving the liquid apparently perfectly 
clear. Should it still remain hard, caustic soda 
is sometimes added in the proportion of 2oz. to 
each 100'gallons of water. The cisterns in which 
these mixtures are made should have an outlet at 
the bottom for the escape of the mud, &c., when 
necessary, and the pipe for drawing off the water 
Should be at a height of 3in. or 4in. from the 
bottom that the opening may not be obstructed 
by the sediment. The question /as to whether or 
not these cisterns would be required, and their 
size, is one that may influence the planning of 


the laundries, and should be considered by the 
architect at the outset. 

In some instances the asylum committees, or 
county councils, prefer to take the opinion of 
their architects or engineers (rather than that of 
their medical officers or other officials) as to suit- 
ability of fittings and appliances, for laundry and 
other purposes ; but this knowledge on the archi- 
tect’s part can only be the result of considerable 
inquiry and consideration. For instance, take 
the apparently simple question as to the provision 
of a system of drying-closets and drying-grounds. 
Upon this. subject an American ‘writer says: 
‘Great care should be taken to preserve an even 
temperature during the whole operation of wash- 
ing and drying. A draught of cool air from an 
open window or door will often cause the flannels 
to shrink.. The open air on a summer’s day is 
the best drying-ground, but the articles should be 
put in the shade, as the sun’s temperature often 
exceeds 100°.’ Again, another writer claims to 
have ‘‘ perfected a'new steam-heater for laundry 
drying-rooms, the design being intended to insure 
rapid evaporation of moisture without the possi- 
bility of discalouring, which so often follows the use 
of over-heated dry air.”’ 


» In planning asylum laundries it will be ob- 
served that the alternatives of hand-washing and 
machine-washing may influence the architect 
considerably in deciding upon the iengths, widths, 
and areas of the laundry apartments ; and, further, 
some machines are much less economical than 
others as regards the space they would occupy. 
Machines are made which almost form wash- 
houses in themselves, and there can be no doubt 
that laundry machinery would be made much 
more use of in\asylums were it not desirable to 
find employment at the washing-troughs for the 
female patients. 

There is a very compact. machine which should 
reduce the floor-space of a laundry very con- 
siderably. It consists of a circular and compara- 
tively shallow metal tank mounted on trunnions ; 
inside the tank there is a perforated metal cage, 
divided into three compartments for the reception 
of clothes. The outer casing has one large door, 
and each compartment of the cage has a separate 
door. This cage is carried on a spindle running 
through its centre, fitted with special ball- 
bearings, cone, and other gearing, for enabling the 
transformation of one machine into another to be 
effected ‘with rapidity and ease. Owing to the 
shape of the machine, comparatively little water 
is needed, and as the compartments are triangular, 
the linen in each one is raised and dropped three 
times in every revolution, and falling into the 
angles, is squeezed and rubbed against the sides, 
thus insuring thorough, but wot too violent, 
rubbing. When the washing process is com- 
pleted, the dirty water is run out; then the 
operator takes hold of a lever in front of a spur 
cogwheel, and slips a sliding clutch out of gear. 
This automatically throws the reversing appa- 
ratus out of gear. ‘Taking hold of a hand-wheel, 
he gives a turn or two, and the whole washer 
(outer casing and inner cage) swings round hori- 
zontally, A friction cone, fixed to the end of 
the central spindle at the bottom of the outer 
casing, comes into contact with a vertical cone 
fixed to the under shafting. ‘The apparatus is 
locked in that position, and the cage inside the 
outer casing whirls round at a high speed, being 
converted into a hydro-extractor or a centrifugal 
wringer. At once the dirty water is forced out 
of the linen by the rapid motion, and escapes 
through a waste-pipe.. When all the dirty water 
is extracted, the machine is reconverted into a 
washer ; hot water is run in, steam is admitted, 
and the water raised to the boiling point while 
the machine revolves—first from left to right, 
then from right to left. Once more the machine 
is converted into a hydro-extractor, and the fluid 
removed; back again it is converted into a 
washer, for rinsing purposes and bluing. Then 
there is the final ‘‘hydroing,’? and the linen 
is removed, white and dry, to the ironing room. 
It will be seén that there are many excellent 
points in this system, apart from its economic 
value. To begin with, there is the minimum 
handling of linen (apart from the frequent neces- 
sity for providing labour for female patients before 
referred to), there is disinfection by boiling and 
the admission of steam under pressure, and, above 
all, the dirty washing water is thoroughly re- 
moved before boiling commences, and the boiling 
fluid is extracted to the last drop before the 
linen is rinsed.”’ We have here all the abso- 
lute requirements far a very thorough cleansing 
and disinfection, and upon a moderate amount of 


floor space, and for those asylums where laundry 
machinery may be advisable rather than hand- 
labour, the desirability of making use of such 
appliances as the above may well be considered 
by the asylum architect, and with the view of 
limiting the cost of the laundries by reducing the 
areas and cubical contents of the building as far. 
as possible. These are frequently of great 
extent, and form one of the most costly depart- 
ments of an asylum, the machinery and appliances 
being items that should always ‘be of high-class 


manufacture, and supplied by firms who have had - 


special experience in asylum requirements. re 

Tn connection with a laundry, and as a means 
of occasional or even permanent employment of 
both male and female patients, a small dye-house 
might be arranged for. I believe that such 


accommodation has been provided in American ~ 


and other foreign asylums, and if is not im- 


probable that some asylum committees may be 


advised by their medical superintendent that — 
such work as dyeing may be added with advantage — 
to the institution, and possibly with some profit. —— 


In some districts there is a difficulty in findin, 


suitable employment for the insance patients, and Z 5 
suggestions upon the subject would be of utility. 


Ina former paper I directed the attention of 


the readers of the Burupinc News to the asylum 


at Gheel, in Belgium, where the patients, instead — 


of being confined in one building, are lodged with 


the population, each inhabitant taking one or two 


inmates. These live with, and are employed by, 


the residents, working with them in the fields, 


domestic duties, or trades, &c., and it would 


appear that many skilled occupations may be _ 
adopted for the utilisation of the labour of 
Since the publication of the above” - atts 


the insane. ) 
in the Burnpive News there has /been published 
in the Cornhill Magazine, 


arrangements the 
Colony of Lunatics,’’ The institution appears 
to be very ancient, and the insane have a 


greater freedom there than would appear to be - S 


at all practicable elsewhere. Should, however, 
a patient present himself at the railway station, 
he would find a difficulty in obtaining a ticket 
or seat in the train, the whole population being, 
on the watch at every point. 
obtain pay for their. work, and 


when necessary for their protection) ; for instance, 
a patient may enter an inn and would be served 


with one glass of drink, but should heaskfora 
The in- | 
and children—are — 


second would be politely refused. 
inhabitants—men, women, ; 
more or less engaged upon the care of the insane, 


who appear to be treated with kindness, courtesy, — Baise 


and the utmost care. 


The asylums of the world are peopled (in the 


The patients — 
go to and fro 
amongst the population without restraint (except - 


for J: ane of ee ve x 
ear, a very interesting account of the asylum’ 
¢ nt at Gheel under the title A - 


pgs 


minds of the inmates) with creatnres of the 


imagination and of all descriptions, pleasant, 
ridiculous, and disagreeable, yet such hallucina- 


tions have attacked many celebrated men, who 


though subject to them could not properly be 
classed as insane, and the causes for certain persons 
fancying that they can hear, see, and perceive 
where others cannot, are subjects for scientific 


examination teeming with interest. A recent 
article in an American journal suggested that — 


there are yet well-educated people who believe in 


the supernatural, and that this belief does not ~ 
‘proportionately decrease with the growth of logic, — 
The ‘pleasures of — 


science, and enlightenment. ‘ 
the imagination are as enchanting-as its terrors 


are distressing; aud when people plunge into an — 


unreal world of their own creation, the forms of 


hallucination upon the minds of the sane, as well 


as of the insane, are infinite, wherever and how- 


ever these take their birth. Solitude is often the 
To combat 
such unsound impressions, to console, amuse, and _ 
interest the patients are duties which every © 
official in an asylum should-perform. In many — 
cases these duties must necessarily be painful; — 


great foster-mother of these troubles. 


but from the example given at Gheel it would 
appear that large numbers of patients can be 
sufficiently attended to even by the youngest 
members of the families intrusted with theircare ; 
and as regards the cost of maintenance and 
lodging, the materials for a comparison might be 
found of considerable utility. : 


(To be continued.) 


$2 


A new mission church, to be called St, Peter’s, — 


intended to be a chapel-of-ease in connection with 


St, Anne’s, Southowram, was opened at Brookfoot, 


near Brighouse, on Saturday afternoon. 
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OUR HOMES. 
* By R. Barry *Parxer, Architect. 
“(7 F a man can cut such a head on his stone 
gate-post as shall draw and keep a crowd 
about it all day, by its grace, good nature, and 
inscrutable meaning; if a man can build a plain 
cottage with such symmetry as to make all the 
' fine palaces look cheap and vulgar; can take 
such advantage of nature that all her powers 
serve him, causing the sun and moon to seem 
only the decorations of his estate, this is still the 
legitimate dominion of beauty.’’—Hmurson. 

Build a plain cottage: that such make all the 
fine palaces look cheap and vulgar! Generally 
the cottage. such as Emerson- is'imagining is un- 
necessary to this end; our fine palaces look cheap 
and vulgar enough, though we-have no such 
cottages with which to contrast them: 

But. setting aside the palaces for the moment, 
could we not build cottages that would make the 
home of the average Briton look cheap and 
vulgar? ‘The cottages are-less necessary in this 
case than they are in the other ; dozens of country 
cottages do it now, and the average farmhouse 
kitchen does it most effectually. 

That the farmhouse kitchen has an artistic value 
far beyond that of the average drawing-room, any 
one of real artistic feeling will at once admit; and 
why? In the-first place, there is an element of 
truth and: honesty about it, very different from 
the artificiality, falsity, pretension, and sham of 
the modern drawing-room. But, apart from this, 
there are many faults which the drawing-rooms 

“have in common with most other rooms in the 
house of the average Briton. 
. One of these faults (which might also be said to 
be universal) is over-decoration. Everything has 
a pattern in it’; almost every pattern is mechani- 
cally produced, run out by the yard and cut off 
just where it happens to be when the time comes 
for it to stop ; no pattern bears any relation to any 
other pattern in the room, and the whole effect is 
painful to a degree. Nothing is let alone, but 
every surface must needs be worried and tortured 
info some unwholesome form of mechanically- 
oe and altogether soulless, ornament. 

‘ortuous intricacies of design meet our eyes 
wherever they turn. Ceiling, walls, floor, 
curtains, cushions, fireplace, everywhere and 
everything is one mass of ornament (so-called), 

and yet often there is not a square inch of real 
ornament in the whole room. 
How much of this ornament was done because 
‘it gave any pleasure in the doing? It is manu- 
-factured ornament. What a contradiction in 
terms! It is one of the processes each thing in 
_ the room has gone through in its maufacture, so 
_ itvhas been done as cheaply, and therefore as 
mechanically, as possible. Often it is done 
_ because it is cheaper than workmanship in 
» making a thing look a lot for the money, and 
often because it helps to disguise bad workman- 
ship. At any rate, it is not done in that true 
spirit of ornament, the desire of the workman to 
make his work beautiful for the love of it. 

How much of this ornament is there because: 

it gives any pleasure to those who use the room ? 
It is there (like so many other things in the 
-room) not because they get-any pleasure from it, 
but because they think it is what is required of 
them by the class of society fo which they belong, 
or, more often, to which they would wish to be 
thought to belong; it is the fashion—custom, 
other people have it. And observe, all this 
ornament is made to shout: everything is 
clamouring for notice, trying to assert itself, to 
attract attention. 

Now the first essential in the form and design 
of any decorative object (and everything in a 
room should be a decorative object) is reposeful- 
ness. ‘This everyone knows, and it sounds some- 
what like a platitude; but this first principle is 
almost universally violated, and in every possible 
way, one way being this assertiveness. Any 
ornament you notice when you do not look for 
it—or perhaps it would be better to say when 
you do not wish to think of it—is necessarily in 

ad taste. 

A room is so seldom designed as a whole ; never 
- enough thought of asa whole. The designer of 
each individual thing, knowing nothing of the 
form and character anything else in the room was 
going to take, thought only of his own design, 
and worked enough interest and incident into it 
to make it all-sufficient in itself, and the result is 
(when it gets put into a room in conjunction with 
alot of other things designed in just the same 
spirit), it adds to that restlessness, fussiness, and 
fretfulness. 
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“OUR HOMES,” sy R. Barry Parxrr.—GROUND PLAN OF HOUSE. 
(Designed for Atrrep Bucxun, Esq., of Derby.) Rees 


But so long as the present method of preparing 
a house for habitation holds its own, no really 
satisfactory result can be arrived at. So long as 
one man designs the house, another arranges the 
decorations, and a third picks up the furniture of 


‘twenty designers, and all the hundred and one 


other things which go to make up the complete 
room, here, there, and everywhere, our homes 
will be the painful places they now are. It is 
essential to any good result that one man should 
design the house as a whole, not necessarily that 
he should design everything in it, or draw with 
his own hand every detail; but he must exercise 
a controlling power, selecting where he does not 
design, and insuring that the work of all may be 
done in a spirit of co-operation towards a com- 
plete whole which he planned. Until houses are 
planned in this way, such rooms will continue to 
result as those to which we have, unfortunately, 
most of us, become too much accustomed, and are, 
some of us, quite content with. 

Say a man is asked to design, for a firm of 
furnishers, an overmantel to cost 30s. It-has to 
be one that will goanywhere. Now this designer 
may feel that in many of the rooms into which 
his overmantel will be introduced, nothing nicer 
could be got for the money than a simple frame 
with three panels in it; but he cannot send this 
in as his design, so he has to set to work and 
design an overmantel with the aid of vulgar stock 
machine-struck mouldings, run out by the thou- 
sand yards, spindly, shapeless, and senseless 
little balustrades and turnings, also so designed 
that they can be turned off by the thousand, and 
it must be run together with the jerriest joints 
and smeared over with stain and French polish to 
hide the machine finish and bad workmanship, 
or it will not come out at the price. If he were 
designing the room as a whole, and were looking 
upon the overmantel, as he should, as only a part 
of the whole, he could put up his frame and three 
panels if he liked. 

Our larger houses have generally, on the 
ground floor, drawing-room, dining - room, 
library, kitchen, and offices, and perhaps music 
or billiard-room ; all tolerably good rooms. Now, 
when a smaller house is wanted what is done is 
to take a plan suitable for this larger house, and 
reduce itin every way, instead of designing a house 
suited to the new requirements. We put exactly 
the same number of rooms as we had in the larger 
house, only reducing all in size, until the house 
comes to be divided up into places so small we can 
only call third-class compartments, all far too 
small to give room for the comfortable pursuance 
of any of the ordinary natural occupations of 
life, and too small to be healthy. 

And this system is what is adopted in all classes 
of houses, from the suburban villa down to the 
smallest cottage. We never do away with a 
room until we are driven to it; we build four 


ground-floor rooms until we reach the point at 


which they would all be absolutely useless ; then — 


we build three until the same point is reached ; 
then two,'and so on. In’ the smallest cottage it 
is just, the same—a little back kitchen where the 
family lives, and a little front room no one ever 
goes into, except to Clean; until we get to a 
dwelling so small that the one little back kitchen 
is the only room. iy 

Where do we ever find a cottage with one big 
living-room? Ora dwelling such as would suit 
the real requirements of many, belonging to 
almost all classes of society—a dwelling contain- 
ing one good living-room, a sanctum, and a 
scullery ?- Or even a house with two good rooms, 
kitchens, and offices? And for what do we all 
cramp ourselves in this way? Generally, only 


that we may have one or more of these com- 
partments, which are practically no good to — 


anyone. There are very few houses, from the 
cottage upwards, in which there is not a room 
which is virtually never used, or only used for 
the sake of it. : 


The same idea is religiously carried out in the 


decorations and furniture. Instead of these being 


designed to suit the conditions and circumstances — 


in which they are to be placed, each designed for 
its position and purpose, and good and honest as 
far as it goes, though perfectly simple, if neces- 
sary, we find cheapened imitations of the sort 
of thing found in larger houses, cheapened by 


being badly made, by cast or otherwise mechanic- 
ally produced ornament instead of wrought ; by — 


veneer on pine instead of solid wood, by 
cast. metals made to look like wrought, by 


machine-carved wood, by marbled slate, &c., &c. 


And they are as unsuited to their new conditions 
in design as they are lifeless in conception, and 


bad in workmanship. For one thing, the things . 


in the larger house of which they are imitations, 


were often designed under the mistaken idea of 


filling up a room as much as possible—making it 
look furnished, we call it. Whether this was 
wanted in the larger house or not, it is certainly’ 
not wanted here. 


The hall in the house of the average Briton | 


should be made a great deal more of than it ever 
is. It might be the most comfortable room in 
the house, and the centre of the common life of 
the household; but it is generally one of two 
things—it is either a passsge with a kind of step+ 
ladder for a staircase, and a hat-stand in it, and 
not room enough for you to hold the door to let a 
friend out; or it is_a great, cold, bare, comfort- 
less waste space in the centre of the house. . | 

‘Of course, a house with a hall of this kind 
needs some care in planning. In the first place, 
the staircase must occupy exactly that position 
in which it can be made an ornament and a 
pleasing feature in the room (all of which it is 
quite capable of being), and a position in which 
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“OUR HOMES,” 


it does not detract from the cosiness, or give 
any unpleasant feeling of draughtiness or too 
great openness. 

In the sécond place, the doors necessarily open- 
ing into a hall must be carefully so grouped that 
the ‘parts’ of the room in which anyone would sit 

should be out’ of the draught of them.’ 

By converting the hall into such a room we 
utilise to the full the air space in the house, and 
the hall fire, for in most houses it is found neces- 

“sary to keep a fire of some kind burning in the 
hall through the winter, or the whole house is 
cold, and most people find it necessary to keep two 
other fires burning, one reason being that there 
may be somewhere to show visitors. Now, when 
the hall is a sitting-room, we get for the trouble 
and expense of two fires all the advantages ordi- 
narily attaching to three. 

(To be continued.) 
e__—_——<——$—$____ 
NOTES FROM PARIS. 

i eon the complete scheme for the 
Exposition of 1900 has been prepared since 

some little time, nothing has as yet been decided 
upon regarding the commencement of the work, 
for certain. difficulties. haye arisen between the 
Exposition Committee, the Paris Town Council, 
and the State, regarding the share which each 
should take in providing the necessary funds for 
the work. Several members of the Chambre have 
desired that the question be left open until the 
next Parliamentary session. It is, therefore, 
probable that nothing, or very little, will be done 
before the beginning of next year. The estimated 
cost of the exposition is four millions sterling, of 
which sum it is proposed that the town of Paris 
should provide £800,000, the State a like sum, the 
remaining two and a half millions to be provided 
by a financial syndicate who would guarantee the 
finding of that sum. It is proposed that the town 
of Paris should pay its share by means of five 
annuities from 1896 to 1900; but before voting 
this credit, the members of the council desire to 
assure themselves of the bona fides of the financial 
syndicate, its formation, and of whom it will be 
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composed. Two important questions are also 
brought up—that concerning the octroi or entry 
duties on all materials employed in the construc- 
tion of the exposition, and that concerning the 
compensation allowed by the State to the town of 
Paris for the buildings now existing on the Champ 
de Mars, the Trocadero Gardens, and the Champs 
Elysees. As regards the octroi duties on the 
materials of construction entering Paris, it was 
proposed that all moneys received from the tax 
should help to make up the share of funds to be 
provided by Paris; but after a lengthy discus- 
sion it was agreed that this tax could not be 
allowed, the palaces and buildings of such an 
exposition being classed as exhibits. The entry of 
all goods destined as exhibits is free from duty 
under the condition that as soon as the exhibition 
is over such goods and materials be at once taken 
out of Paris. In the case, however, that any 
of the buildings remained or were bought by the 
town after the Exposition, the tax which should 
have been paid on the materials on their entry into 
Paris would then become recoverable. As regards 
the second question of compensation for the 
existing buildings to be demolished, and now 
owned by the Town of Paris, it has been agreed that 
after the exposition is over, new buildings cover- 
ing the same surface of ground as at present on 
the Champ de Mars, Trocadero, and Champs 
Elysées should be handed over to the town; again, 
Paris will have the right to take over all materials 
coming from temporary building which the State 
is obliged to pull down at the ‘end of the 
Exposition. It is also agreed that the promenades, 
avenue, and gardens shall be restored to the 
town in the same state as now existing, and 
during the whole course of the work the State 
will provide free traffic circulation in the Cours 
la Reine and the Champs Elysées. All the above 
questions have been satisfactorily decided between 
the Town of Paris and the State, the all-im- 
portant matter, which will require some little 
time to arrange, concerns the share of expenses to 
be borne by each party. 

The question of the metropolitan and the 
passenger railway traflic for the coming Exposition 
is indeed most unfortunate. The committee of 


IN THE ROOF. 


railways at the chamber has just thrown out 
the two schemes submitted for the junction of 
the Champ de Mars and the Esplanade des 
Invalides with the Cluny-square and the Orleans 
station by way of the Boulevard St. Germain, 
and again the Champs de Mars with the Gare 
St. Lazare hy way of Passy. The first scheme, 
however, receives approbation, the second scheme 
being considered as offering'a too-circuitous route 
and being too complicated, necessitating a series 
of tunnels and a viaduct across the Seine. The 
whole matter will be again studied and brought 
up in another form. 

It is seriously questioned to utilise the force of 
the River Seine for lighting the Exposition by 
electricity, and distributing motive power for 
various uses in the grounds. One of the twenty- 
two dams of the river. That nearest the Champ 
de Mars at Suresnes is considered the most suit- 
able for the purpose, where'the power of a little 
over 2,000c.ft. per second falling 10ft, is avail- 
able at low water. It .is estimated-that the 
power thus obtainable at the Exposition itself 
would be about 1,300H.P. (French = ljcwt., 
39in. high in one second). .In order to make the 
undertaking profitable, the installation would 
remain after the Exposition, and the motive power 
be distributed for various uses in the neighbour- 
hood. 

It is proposed to pull-down the fine observa- 
tory at Montrouge, Paris, and reconstruct a 
similar building outside the fortifications at 
Meudon, the large space of ground oceupied by 
the existing building being wanted, for the pro- 
longation of the Boulevard St. Michel. 

The inauguration of the aqueduct of Acheres, 
the first important step towards the sanitary 
drainage of Paris and the system of the Tout-a- 
V’Egout, took place last week.. The system will 
be one of complete centralisation. Up to the 
present the two important collectors or main — 
drains, one on each side of the Seine, collecting 
the drainage from the two portions of Paris, had 
their outlet into the Seine at Asnieres.' By the 
new arrangement these main drains are now led 
as far as the converting works at Herblay, where 
all drainage is made to pass through reservoirs 


- containing a system of gratings holding back all 
solid matter, which is finely triturated by means 


_ of powerful toothed wheels worked by steam 


power, and carried off at intervals by means of 
a strong head of water to the fields, where the 
matter is employed for fertilising purposes. The 
liquid portion, after a preliminary purification at 
the Clichy works, anda further similar operation 
- at the Herblay converting works, will be run off 
over 2,000 acres of land extending to the north of 
the Forest of St. Germain. The important 
portion of the work of construction of the aqueduct 
_ carrying the drainage across the Seine from Clichy 


to Acheres is now completed, at a cost of about 


£400,000, including the’ preparation of the land 
for spreading purposes. In order to insure a 

_ complete security, and diminish the expenses of 
maintenance, the use of closed culverts has been 
restricted as much as possible, and limited to the 
near neighbourhood of villages and other places 
where such work was a necessity. It is con- 
sidered also that the carrying of drainage by 
means of open aqueducts is very advantageous. 
The matter, owing to its constant contact with 
the open air, is prevented from developing 
microbes and fermentation, arriving thus at the 
converting works in its almost primitive state. 
Comparison is made between this system and 
that of the forced aqueducts of Berlin, where 
the decomposition of drainage matter is most 
obnoxious. 


Much controversy has been occasioned over | 


the question of the obnoxious smells which each 
evening during the summer-time spread over 
large portions of Paris, making the evening stroll 
or idle hour at a café terrasse quite an unpleasant 
occupation. It is not yet decided whether these 
bad odours are due to the drains or tothe numerous 
alcohol works lately started to the east of the 
city, or from other sources; but in order that 
the cause should be determined as soon as possible, 
& committee nominated by the police and the town 
council has been appointed, with mission to dis- 
cover the causes, the means of remedy for the 
unpleasantness, and the reorganisation of the 
service of authorised manufactories at Paris. 


. The important question of the prolongation of 
the fine Boulevard Haussmann is again coming 
up, but rather too late, for an immense ‘ im- 
meuble ”’ or flat dwelling of seven stories has 
now been constructed across the line of pro- 
longation, and is fast nearing completion. The 
expropriation of the old buildings which occupied 
the place of the present new construction, together 
with the surrounding valuable ground, was esti- 
mated a year ago to cost about two million 
sterling ; at the present time must be added the 
purchase of the fine new building and compensa- 
tion to the tenants. 5 

The Society of Architects of Seine Inferieure 
is busying itself on, the question of the restora- 
tion of the very interesting Chapelle du Lycée 
Corneille at Rouen. ' This is one of the largest of 
the parishes churches in France, measuring 
165ft. by 145ft. The first. stone was laid in 1614 

_by Marie de Medicis. The architecture of the 
building is very remarkable, forming the very 
rare example of the Transition from that of the 

_ Middle Ages to the Later style. As it is proposed 
to demolish this church, and erect a smaller one 
in its place, the Society of Architects is taking 
the matter in hand, and urgently asks for the 
funds necessary for a proper restoration of the 
building and consolidation of the portions which 
may need strengthening. 

The Batiment, a Paris building publication, 
opens a competition amongst architects for 
designs of a ‘‘ bicycle stable’’ in a flat dwelling- 
house. The bicycle is now so much @ Ja mode at 
Paris that architects find the necessity of including 
in the plans of a number of new buildings proper 
and well-studied arrangements for putting-up 
and ‘‘stabling’’ bicycles; a certain number are 

taking quite a speciality of this planning. 

The drawings, restorations, and studies sent in 
‘by the Prix de Rome students at Rome are now 
being exhibited at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
M. Sortais sends drawing of the actual state, and 
a study for the restoration of the Canope of the 
Villa Adriana. M. Tournaire sends measured 
work, the ensemble and the details of the Temple 
of Apollo and its treasures at Delphes, with 
indications of the state of the excavations at 
recent dates. M. Eustache presents a well- 
executed drawing of the ceiling of the Senate 
Hall at Venice, a half-dozen water colours of 
interesting portions of Pompeii, several views of 
the interior of St. Mark of Venice, and measured 
details of the ancient columns of the Temple of 


Castor and Pollux at Rome. M. Bertone sends 
a very brilliant series of sketches at Rome, and 
measured details of portions of the Forum at 
Pompeii, the Temple of Mars at Rome, and frag- 
ments from Pompeii. M.Chaussemiche sends, as 
his studies of the first year, several very cleverly- 
rendered details of temples at Rome. 

A congress of economical dwellings will be held 
at Bordeaux from the 20th October next, before 
the closing of the exhibition now being held in 
that town. The programme promises to be very 
interesting, and papers will be read on the latest 
improvements which have been made in respect of 
such dwellings in all countries. 

The Parisian public, and even the architects, 
do not at all seem to be convinced of the success 
of the new scheme of drainage for Paris. The 
professional and public papers are constantly 
publishing articles condemning the system of 
entire flushing drainage, a number preferring the 
existing system, and others proposing a com- 
promise between that and the proposed system, 
several architects and engineers bringing forward 
various more or less ingenious and practical ap- 
paratus guaranteed to obviate all the inconveni- 
ences of flushing tanks, down-pipes, and siphons. 
An article by a well-known and experienced Eng- 
lish architect or sanitary engineer would certainly 
be found very interesting, as coming from a 
country where every practical experience has been 
made of the proposed system. 

The inauguration of the monument at Courbe- 
voie, near Paris, erected to the ‘‘ Victims of 
Duty’ has taken place. The work is from the 
designs of M. Leroux, architect, and M. Segoffin. 
sculptor. The monument consists of a quad- 
rapgular pyramid of pink Scotch granite, about 
10ft. high, mounted on a massive granite base, 
with sculptured flowers and bronze wreaths and 
palms. The magnificent funeral monument from 
the chisel of the celebrated sculptor, Bartholomé, 
and much admired at the Salon of the Champ de 
Mars this year, will be erected in the Pere 
Lachaise cemetery, at the end of the principal 
avenue. This monument will be placed over the 
burial yaults to be constructed by the town of 
Paris, and destined for the funerals of celebrated 
persons. The purchase and installation of the 
monument will cost £6,000, of which sum £4,000 
will be paid by-the State, and the remainder by 
the Paris Town Council. : 

The public exhibition of the work of the com- 
petitors for the Grand Prix de Rome for painting 
will be held at the Ecole des Beaux Arts next 
week. The subject of the competition is the body 
of the dead Christ bewailed over by the Holy 
women at the foot of the Cross. 

The new hall of African antiquities at the 
Louvre Museum was inaugurated by the President 
of the Republic this week. It contains several 
interesting examples of mosaic work, including 
the celebrated Constantine mosaic, also several 
statues, or fragments of statues, showing strong 
evidence of the influence of the Ancient Greek and 
Latin schools; only a small portion of the interest- 
ing antiquities found in the North of Africa have 


been tinstalled up to the present, the remainder, | 


which it appears is still more interesting, will be 
brought to the Louvre as soon as possible. 

The Senate is at present discussing the new 
law conceraing ‘‘ professional risk and responsi- 
bility for accident.’”’ The first few articles which 
have been voted may not be uninteresting for 
comparison with the similar law existing in 
England, and applicable to architects, engineers, 
and builders. The following indemnities are now 
due by law to workmen or others injured or 
killed during work; for partial incapacity from 
work, the compensation to be allowed is equal to 
half of the wages which the workman would have 
earned during the time the injuries prevent 
working. Foran absolute temporary incapacity 
through injuring, the compensation due is equal 
to half of the daily wages during the time of 
incapacity, the indemnity not exceeding, how- 
ever, 38. per day. For an absolute and permanent 
incapacity through injury, the compensation is a 
yearly allowance equal to two-thirds of the 
annual wages of the injured person, who has 
also the right to claim as an’ ifamediate payment 
a quarter of the sum necessary to form the capital 
which would produce the yearly indemnity, the 
capital being calculated according to the mortality 
tables; he can also exact that this yearly in- 
demnity due to him become payable at his death 
to his wife, in the proportion of the half of the 
indemnity. When death is occasioned through 
accident, the widow of the victim can claim an 
annual indemnity equal to 20 per cent. of the 


annual wages of her husband, h 
the marriage was made before the date of the — 
accident. Ifthe widow re-marries, theindemnity — 
ceases at the end of three years after t D 
the new marriage. An annual indemnity eq 
to 15 per cent., 25 per cent., 35 per cent., and 
40 per cent. of the average annual wages of the — 
victim is due to his orphans if these are one, two, 
three or four respectively, up to the age of 16° 
years. Natural children of the victim, recognised —_ 
before the accident, have equal rights with the 
legitimate heirs. Ifthe victim had neither wife — 
nor children, the father or mother of the same, or — 
other ascendants having rights, can claim an 
indemnity equal to 20 per cent. of the average — 
annual wages. The burial fees of the victim are. 
payable by the person responsible for the acci- 
dent, up to the sum of £4. The indemnities are’ 
payable in advance, and quarterly or fortnightly, 
in the case of partial or temporary incapacity. 

The International Health Exhibition, opened 
in Paris on the 27th last, at the Palais des Arts” 
Liberaux, has up to the present enjoyed a decided 
success. The exhibits are divided into ten sub-— 
divisions—sanitation of private and public build- — 
ings, town sanitation, hospital sanitation, health 
statistics, ‘sanitary science, school sanitation . 
(children’s schools, hospitals, créches, &c.); in-~ 
dustrial and professional sanitation, food, clothing, 
and physical exercises. There are a largenum- ~ 
ber of very interesting exhibits, both as regards _ 
the practical portion of sanitary work and as_ 
regards the adjuncts of all kinds necessary to 
clothe this work, and to afford every kind of con- - 
venience in public and private buildings. ‘There + 
are a large number of more or less ingenious ap- 
paratussupposed to doaway with theinconveniences _ 
of the flushing system of drainage, alsoa quantity. = 
of various systems of flushing tanks and siphon.  — 
reservoirs. Decorated ware of all kinds and styles — 
is the rage. Ceramic and other tiles for thelining ~ 
of the walls of w.c.’s, lavatories, and bath-rooms . 
give the exhibition a very bright appearance, and 
some of the model installations of such rooms are 
exceedingly tasty, but probably rather expensive 
if executed. A new material for the lining of - 
walls of w.c.’s, bath-rooms, &c., employed also 
for lavatory table tops, urinals, and other sanitary 
work, manufactured by the Glass Co., of St. 
Gobain, and entitled ‘‘ Opaline,”’ probably owing 
to its opal colour and surface, attracts much 
attention, especially from architects who profess 
to follow after the principles of their master, 
M. de Baudot, originator of the now fast-growing 
rational method ot design and construction. © 

The town of Paris has arranged a most interest- 
ing and complete exhibition of drawings and — 
working models of the appliances employed at — 
Paris for town cleaning and sanitation, a set of 
models of the various systems of drains con- 
structed at Paris, with working models of the con 
most important drain-flushing reservoirs, the = = 
various systems of street-paving, and the materials _ ig 
employed. One of the ‘‘clous”’ of the Eixposi- _ 
tion is a monumental fountain placedinthe centre 
of the grounds, and connected with the four = 
water services by which Paris is supplied. The = 
sample of Seine water is decidedly unpleasant- = 
looking, and the unfortunate Parisians will turn _ 
with even greater disgust from the slimy-looking _ 
beverage which, even,now in summer-time, they 
are occasionally asked to drink. Butontheother 
hand, the numerous systems of filters, which 
profess to make the water perfectly pure and =~ 
healthy, may be seen at the exhibition, and the — 
sale is considerable. SG Sg ay 

We will give an article on the principal and — 
most interesting exhibits and improvements in — 
sanitary appliances, and a r¢swmeé ot the Congress — 
of Sanitary Architects and Engineers, with the - 
interesting reports read by the chief members. __ 
ARTHUR VYE PARMINTER. 


At a meeting of the Exminster restoration com- 
mittee, it was unanimously decided to remove the ~ 
west gallery and to open the lower, in addition to — 
the scheme already decided upon. Messrs. Andrews, 
of Teignmouth, having withdrawn their tender, the 
work has been intrusted to Mr. Herbert Read, of 
St. Sidwell’s Art Works, Exeter, ‘ 


Re, 
The Bournemouth town council adopted, at their _ 
last meeting, plans prepared by the borough sur- 
veyor, Mr. F'. W. Lacey, M.S.A., for a fire-brigade 
station at the Hast-yard, and also instructed Mr. 
Lacey to prepare the plans for the chapels and other 
buildings at the cemetery. For the latter work the 
surveyor will be. paid an honorarium of 120 guineas, 
out of which he is to pay for any outside assistance 
required in the preparation of the designs, 


_ "0 CORRESPONDENTS. __ 
[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our “correspondents. communications should be 
_drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is Darton sry meaposd a all Cravings at 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burzpina 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 

drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


‘Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tse Steanp Newspaper Company, Lim1rep. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
o tengrat ey 6s. Od. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. i 


: 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and: Contract Advertise- 
en , Public Com es, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Adyertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 


er, 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements is. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. ! 

: ; SitvatTions. 

The charge for advertisements for ‘Situations Vacant ”’ 
or “Situations Wanted” is One SHituine ror Twenty- 
youn Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up.. A few bound yolumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVL., 
Siix., LI, LIE., LIV., LVIUI., LIX., LX, LXI., 

+ LXIIT., LXTV., and LXV. may still be had, price 

Twelve Shillings; all the other bound yolumes are out 

of ig re boy ee Lech prs —s aoe ee volumes 

are, however, singly. Subscri requiri 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended atiould 
at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recrtvep.—E. 8. Fraser.—W. M. and Co.—Ciy. Eng.— 
B. J. £. (Carlisle).—F. J. S and Co.—W. O. Ses, 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION IN 
‘ THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 


To the Editor of the Buitpine News. 


_ Sir,—A peep behind the scenes is sometimes 
interesting, especially where professional life is 
concerned. I came across a man a few days ago 
who is, it appears, to have a lot of work, and as I 
knew him intimately I could elicit a few facts. 

Said I: ‘‘ Why, your father was only a pitman, 
and you had no proper professional training.” 

“Tl let you into a secret,’’ says he. ‘‘ Treat 
architecture as a business, and get your material 
on appro.” 

I did not quite follow him, so he explained. 

“* For instance, a large competition comes out, 
and plenty of time for preparing the drawings. 
I guarantee that by advertising in the Burtpine 
News, without giving a name, I can get assist- 
ants from some of the best offices in the kingdom. 
Well, when they come I make a great tuss of 
them ; they let me have notes and copies of draw- 
ings they have taken from their employers’ offices. 
When I have got all I want out of them, I pre- 


tend to have decided to throw up the competition, |. 


and ask them to take less than I agreed to give.’’ 

“* And do they take it ?’’. 

“Well, the real gentleman who has money 
does, when I plead poverty ; but the cad doesn’t, 
I have to square him to keep him quiet. In one 
competition I have had suggestions that have 
emanated from our leading men by simply 
changing my assistants as often as possible.’’ 

‘“Do you ever win a competition that way ? ’’ 

‘*T have won several by this means; but I get 
rid of the assistant before the award is made. 
_ Anybody does to fill the office up afterwards. 
Now, for instance, I have a boy who knows 
nothing, so I pay him nothing. I haye an old 
foreman out of a furniture shop, who doesn’t 
know whether a relieving arch is something in 


“ee 


iron or wood; he has money, so I p 


ay him what 
T like. The other fellow was a chemist, whom I 
told that if he worked for me for a trifle he could 
get into a good office afterwards, and ask for a 
good salary.”’ 2 

It certainly seemed a profitable and business- 
like way of using a profession. In another 
instance, upon inquiring who prepared the draw- 
ings for a certain building, I was told a lad 
16 years of age, who was in office. 

“T only paid him 10s., and if his employer had 
been engaged he would have wanted about £20,” 
said the man. ‘ 

I see by a North-country paper of last week that 
a young man, calling himself an architect, was 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment for 
obtaining 2s. 6d. under false pretences. 

I was almost moved to tears when I heard the 
story of one old man, an architect who at one time 


‘had fine offices and a large staff, and a man, they 


say, who was everready to put his hand in his pocket 
to nelp a starving professional or an assistant, 
and during the pitmen’s strike many a family 
knew where a meal could be obtained. His wife, 
much younger, than himself, but a lady in every 
respect, was keeping herself, young children, and 
invalid husband by teaching languages and music. 
It appears the old man, broken down in health 
and spirits, had not in one year made £5, and 
even that money he had made principally by 
teaching French and deportment, &c. 

I was shown a set of architect’s quantities: a 
contractor was wondering how he should price 
them out. Nearly every other item had but a 
vague description, and no dimensions against it, 
with the word ‘‘say’’ at the end; but the archi- 
tect had in each case forgotten to say what the 
guess amount was to be. In one town I know of 
about 20 men who practise the profession of archi- 
tect, auctioneer, builder, and undertaker. 

I cannot help feeling for the genuine, honour- 
able, professional: gentleman who has to fight 
against such a crowd. An OLD SuBSORIBER. 


Inctercommunication. 


Fa er oe 
QUESTIONS. 


[11380.|-East Anglian Sketching Tour.—I 
want to spend a holiday on East Coast within easy range 
of some buildings worth sketching, and yet of a type of 
which every detail has been drawn and redrawo and 
utilised in a thousand modern buildings. Can any reader 
suggest a comparatively untrodden field within prac- 
ticable distance from London, and accessible by rail !— 


SKETCHER. 
“<2 —_—_ 


OHIPS. 


The New York city authorities will expend this 
year £156,000 in new asphalte pavement. Thenew 
pavement is to be laid down principally in the 
poorer quarters of the city. 

M. Adrian Diaconu, an Hungarian architect and 
antiquarian, claims to have found in the ruins of 
the ancient Roman camp of Bersovia, at Bogsan, 


near Temesvar, unmistakable evidence that the, 


Romans, and, in particular, the officers of the 
Fourth Legion (Flavia Felix), understood, as early 
as the second century, the art of printing, and 
made use of movable types while encamped at 
Bersovia. The reported discovery is said to be con- 
firmed by two Bucharest savants and members of 
the Academy, after a careful examination of the 
proofs collected by M. Diaconu. 


A sub-committee of the Lord Provost’s Com- 
mittee of the Edinburgh Town Council considered, 
last week, the additions and alterations necessary 
to be made on the Observatory on the Calton Hill, 
which is being taken over by the city from the 
Government. It was resolved to recommend the 
erection of a new dome for the large telescope at 
present accommodated in the temporary station at 
Murrayfield. 


The Restoration Committee of St. Saviour’s 
Church, Southwark, are making an appeal for a 
further sum of £8,000 to complete the restoration 
and rebuilding now in progress under the direction 
of Sir Arthur W. Blomfield. Of this sum, £3,000 
ig required for the works in hand at the nave and 
north transept, and £5,000 for the restoration of the 
choir and tower, while another £6,000 will be 
required at a future time for external repairs. 


The new railway-station at Southampton West is 
making rapid progress towards completion. It is 
faced with red bricks, Portland stone being used 
for dressings, A feature of the frontage on the 
side next the town will be a clock-tower, carried to 
a height of 80ft. The contrac: for the building is 
being carried out for the London and South- Western 
Railway Company by Mr. H Lovatt, of Wolver- 
hampton. ; . 
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NEW SEWERS. 


HE London County Council, in its most pro- 
gressive ardour, have sometimes found the 
vestries too slow in carrying out its requirements. 
The Council has not bean backward in issuing 
orders to these ancient local authorities ; but it 
has experienced difficulties in getting them 
obeyed. At last the question came before the 
law courts, as all these matters ultimately must 
do, and the London County Council tailed in its 
endeavour. Itis not possible here to go into the 
controversy as to whether a new sewer was or was 
not needed in this instance; but. the decision of 
the Divisional Court of Queen’s Bench in the case 
of St. George’s, Hanover-square, is of much 
importance as a precedent for future use (Times, 
July 5). The point arose upon the argument on 
the application of the London County Council for 
a mandamus directing the vestry.to comply wit. 
an order made by the Council in December, 1894, 
requiring them to construct a sewer as therein 
stated, and to execute certain works to join it to 
the main sewer as therein described. , The vestry 
had refused to obey the council’s order, and now 
the question was whether the Court would compel 
them. 

The Court stated that the only point at issue 
was whether the Council, as representing the old 
Metropolitan Board of Works, have the power of 
directing vestries to construct such new sewers a3 
tothe council may seem needed. But it appears 
that although under the Metropolis Management 
Act, 1855, the old board was intrusted.with 
various powers over sewers, but not with any 
absolute duty in this respect, upon the con- 
struction of the existing Act the judge laid it 
down that the County Council was not empowered 
to take the initiative by ordering specific new 
works of sewerage. They held that if new sewers 
are made, they must be made in such a way as 
the County Council approves. . But they saw 
nothing in the statute to take away from the 
vestry its discretion as to making such sewers, 
and to leave it to the discretion of the Council. 
So the rule was discharged, and the London 
vestries still retain the right to decide when a 
new sewer is needed, and are not bound to comply 
with the discretion of the County Uouncil in this 
respect, though if the work is to be done, it must 
be in such a way as the Council approve. 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.O. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpine News,’”’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


K. J. §.—Burnpive.—Desten.—Copyricat.—As this 
design has not been published, there seems no way of pro- 
tecting it by registration as copyright. Idonot know of any 
method by which a builder can be prevented from erecting 
a house, or doorway, or the like in exact imitation of one 
that has been already built, nor sued for damages. 


8. S.—Bouritprr.— Quantitizs.—Liasitity.—I don't 
see how you can be liable upon the clause quoted from 
your quantities. There is no gross negligence even 
alleged. The builder should have got an order for this 
work as an extra, and he does not appear to me to haye 
any claim against you at all events. } 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Disconnectine Gas-MrtTers —Thonias Dudley, 
architect and surveyor, Lancaster-place, appeared 
last week at Bow-street to a summons charging 
him with an offence against the by-laws of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company. Mr. Avory explained 
that the offence complained of was in contravention 
of Section 64 of the Company’s Act, which pro- 
vided that before any person connected or discon- 
nected any gas-meter with the company’s mains, 
he should give twenty-four hours’ notice of his 
intention, or forfeit a sum not exceeding £5. The 
defendant had had his gas cut off no fewer than 
eight times in default of payment, and on one pre- 
vious occasion he reconnected it without giving 
notice. The company, however, overlooked that 
offence. On May 6 the defendant’s gas was again 
cut off, but on June 22 it was discovered that the 
meter. had been reconnected. This was a serious 


offence, and people had been convicted of stealing - 


the company’s gas in similar cases. Evidence was 
called to show that when the gas at defendant’s 
place was cut off, on May 6, the meter showed a 
consumption of 11,100ft. When a meter inspector 
visited the premises on June 22, he found that a cap 
placed over the cut end of the service pipe had been 
removed, and the pips reconnected with the meter, 
which now registered 13,600ft. Mr. Johnson, on 


behalf of the defendant, said that the sheriff’s ; 
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officers were in possession of the premises. _Every- 
one knew, he said, what sheriff’s officers were like, 
and he suggested that they had connected the gas- 
pipes to enable them to smoke and keep warm. 
Defendant was well known, and utterly incapable 
of committing the offence attributed to him. Sir 
John Bridge said it was evident the defendant must 
have known that the gas-pipes had been recon- 
nected, no matter by whom the work had been 
done. It was a serious offence, and he should fine 
the defendant £5 ; in default fourteen days. 


Lonpon Bourtptne Act, 1894, Src. 145. — At 
Southwark Police-court, on the 11th inst., Mr. H. 
A. Hardy, of 6, Nebraska-street, Great Dover- 
street, S.H., and Mr. J. Malham, of 140, Rocking- 
_ ham-street, S.E., were summoned by Mr. Bernard 

-Dicksee, district surveyor for East Newington, for 
erecting a w.c. in the rear of 56, Great Dover- 
street without giving notice as required by Sec. 145. 
Mr. Dicksee, in his evidence, stated that on 
June 24 he discovered the building in question had 
been erected, no notice having been given to him. 
He made inquiries, and ascertained that Mr. Hardy 
had executed the work for Mr. Malham, who found 
his own materials. He (Mr. Dicksee) therefore 
contended that Mr. Hardy was “the builder,’’ and 
Mr, Malham the ‘‘ other person causing or direct- 
ing the work to be executed,”? and that they were 
both liable to the penalty. Both defendants 
pleaded ignorance of the fact that notice was re- 
quired. The work had been ordered by the sanitary 
Eee and they had merely carried out his 
order. Mr. Dicksee said that was his reason for 
taking out the summonses, There appeared to be 
misconception among builders on this point. He 
had great difficulty in getting notice from the 
builders when work had been ordered by the sani- 
tary inspectors, He had, therefore, taken these 
proceedings to warn builders that notice must be 
given in these cases. He did not, however, wish to 
press for a large penalty, but thought a nominal 
one would be all that was necessary. Mr. Kennedy 
said that it was a matter of very great importance 
that notice should be given to the district surveyor 
in all cases. He adopted the district surveyor’s 
view, and imposed a nominal fine of 5s. and 5s. 
costs on each defendant.—Mr. W.H. Cable, of 176, 
Malden-road, N.W., was also summoned for doing 
workto170, Great Dover-street without having given 
notice. Mr. Dicksee explained that this was a 
similar case, but that the work ordered by the sani- 
ae was contrary to the Building Acts, 
and the irregularities were now being amended. 
“The defendant’s solicitor thought that, as only two 

wooden walls of a w.c. had been removed and 

replaced with brick, the work was only a necessary 

repair, and exempt under Sec. 209. Mr. Dicksee 

pointed out that, even if the work were a necessary 

repair, it was not exempt, as only those necessary 

repairs that do not affect an external or party-wall 

were exempt, and these’ walls were external. Mr. 

Kennedy ruled that the work was not exempt, and 

that notice was necessary, and he fined the de- 

fendant 5s. and 5s. costs, as in the previous case. 

Messrs. Hart Bros., of 16, Great Dover-street, was 

also summoned for doing work to 17, Great Dover- 
_ street without having given notice. Mr. Dicksee 

stated that the work consisted of taking down and 
rebuilding the parapet of back wall. Defendants 
pleaded ignorance of the necessity of giving notice. 

Mr. Dicksee explained that a misconception might 

have arisen in consequence of the decision of 

* Briant vy. Fletcher,’ under. the Metropolitan 

Building Act, 1855, but that this decision had been 

wiped out by the London Building Act, 1894. Mr, 

Kennedy held that notice should have been given; 

but as there might have been some misconception, 

he would only impose the same fine as in the other 
cases, 58. and 5s. costs. 


Lavy AnD UpsoHN VY. THE LONDON CouNTY 
Councini—This was an appeal on Tuesday; before 
Lords Justices Lindley, Lopes, and Rigby, from a 
decision of Mr. Justiee Day and Mr. Justice Wright, 
sitting as a Divisional Court. The decision of the 
Divisional Court was given on a case stated by a 
Metropolitan police magistrate. Upon July 24, 1894, 
the appellants were charged with having, at 391, 
City-road, in the parish of Islington, in the county of 
London, unlawfully erected a certain structure 
beyond the general line: of buildings in City-road 
without the consent in writing of the London 
County Council, contrary to section 75 of 25 and 26 
Vict. cap. 102; 45 Vict. cap. 14, section 10; and 51 
and 52 Vict., cap. 41. By the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Amendment Act, 1862 (25 and 26 Vict., cap. 
102), section 75, it is enacted that ‘no building, 
structure, or erection shall, without the consent in 
writing of the Metropolitan Board of Works, be 
erected beyond the general line of -buildings in any 
street, place, or row of houses in which: the same is 
situate, . . . such general line of buildings to 
‘be decided by the superintending: architect.”’.. By 
section 28 of the London County Council. (General 
Powers) Act, 1890 (53 and 54 Vict. cap: CCXLIII.), 
**any person deeming himself aggrieved by the cer- 
tificate of thesuperintending architect may, within 14 
days after notice of such certificate has been given or 
served, appeal to a tribunal to be constituted as in 


the section mentioned.”’ The facts were as follows:— | 


The appellants were the owners of the house 391, 
City-road, which was 38ft. from the footway. It 
had a forecourt which for many years was bounded 
by a brick wall, 2ft. or 3ft. high, Sin. thick, with an 
iron railing 5ft. 6in. in height. That being the 
state of things, the appellants from time to time 
made applications for leave to build upon the fore- 
court, The applications were refused. Prior to 
1894.the appellants erected on the dwarf wall a 
hoarding for advertising purposes. It was placed 
against the railings so as to get their support, and it 
had struts for additional support. The County 
Council gave notice to remove it, and on May 5, 
1894, the hoarding was removed and replaced. by 
what was now complained of—viz., a wall 11f¢. 
high, 14in. thick, with its face put back 43in. from 
the line of the old dwarf wall, so that there might 
be a ledge to support it. The summons was taken 
out on July 11, and on July 13 the architect gave 
his decision, under section 75 of 25 and 26 Vict., 
cap. 102, as to what the building line was. That 
decision’ was appealed from. On July 24 the 
appellants appeared to the summons, and the 
respondents asked for an adjournment. The 
adjournment was granted upon the terms that 
the rights of all parties as they were on 
July 24 should be preserved—i.c., that the 
matter was to be in the same position as if the 
magistrate had begun to hear the appeal on July 24. 
Adjournments took place from time to time, and on 
October 19 the architect’s decision was confirmed by 
the appellate tribunal. By that confirmation the 
building line was finally decided to be the line of 
the house 391, City-road. The magistrate found 
that the wall was erected as an advertising station, 
but that it was intended to serve also asa boundary 
wall for the forecourt, and on December 7 made 
an order upon the appellants to demolish the 
erection, and found, so far as it was a question of 
fact, that it was a structure in front of the general 
line of buildings. No consent to the erection being 
made was ever given by the respondents, the 
London County Council. The learned justices of 
the Common Law Division overruled a technical 
objection on the part of Messrs. Lavy and Upjohn 
that the architect’s decision had not been given 
at the date of the issue of the summons. They 
also held that the wall in question was a structure 
or erection within the meaning of the prohibition, 
and gave judgment in favour of the County Council. 
The owners appealed. The Lords Justices agreed 
with the learned Judges in the Court below, and 
dismissed the appeal. ~ 


TrmpeR In Party-Watis.—At the Uxbridge 
Petty Sessions on Monday, Messrs. Wilkinson and 
Son, builders, &c., of Notting-hill, who did not 
appear, were summoned by the Uxbridge Rural 
District Council for unlawfully placing timber in 
party-walls in two buildings erected by them at 
Northwood, thereby infringing by-laws Nos. 31 
and 32 of the said Council. Mr. B. Freeman, sur- 
veyor to the Council, gave evidence to the effect 
that plans were submitted in the early part of the 
year by Messrs. Pinchbeck, architects, for several 
pairs of houses in Hallowell-road, Northwood, and 
were duly approved by the Council. There was no 
timber in the party-walls marked on the plan. 
According to No. 31 of the by-laws, it was stated 
that no bond timber or plates were to be placed in 
the party-wall. By-law 32 stated that there should 
be 43in. from the centre of the wall to the joists. 
The party-wall between these two houses in ques- 
tion is only 14in. up to the top story. On the first 
and second floors the joists were put into both walls. 
That was an infringement of the by-laws. Witness 
had interviewed Mr. Wilkinson since the proceed- 
ings had been instituted, and the defendants were 
cutting out the joists. He was instructed to press 
the charge against the builders, as it was a very 
bad case. The Bench also took this view, and 
fined the defendants the full penalty of 40s. : 


Re GEORGE BESZANT, THE YOUNGER, MELKsHAM, 
BuizpeR. — The liabilities in this case were 
£698 1s. 5d., and there was a deficiency of £628 6s. 2d. 
The debtor has been adjudged a bankrupt, and the 
Official Receiver is trustee. He reported as follows : 
The debtor has, since 1888, carried on business as a 
builder, commencing with no capital. He alleges 
the cause of his failure to be simply ‘‘ bad specula- 
tion in building at Melksham.’ He admits that he 
first became aware of his position two or three years 
ago, and has since contracted debts to the extent of 
£150 or £200. According to the statement of 
affairs, however, this amount is nearer £400 or £500. 
He appears to have executed a deed of assignment 
on the 2nd of March last, and this was the act of 
bankruptcy upon which the receiving order wasmade. 
The trustee under such deed has accounted to the 
Official Receiver for the stock, furniture, and book- 
debts realised by him. The sum entered in the 
statement of affairs should be less by about 411, 
certain of the costs incurred by the trustee in 
realising, which were deducted, It is expected that 
the liabilities will be increased, as the securities held 
by.a partly-secured creditor do not belong to the 
debtor but to his wife, and she may probably have a 
right to prove against. the estate. - 
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Tur Turners’ Company announce that their 
twenty-sixth annual prize competition in turnery 
will be held at the Mansion House, London, by 
permission of the Lord Mayor, on the 28rd, 24th, 


and 25th of October next. Prizes in money, 
medals, certificates, and, in the highest classes, 
the freedom of the Company will be presented to 
the successful candidates according to merit. The 
competition will be in turning in hard and soft 


wood, xylonite, celluloid, vulcanite, and other — 


materials, and there will be special classes for 
apprentices, amateurs, and schoolboys. The 
qualities considered in awarding the prizes will be 


beauty of design, symmetry of shape and utility, 


and general excellence of workmanship, fitness of 
the work for its intended purpose, 


novelty, and polishing, carving, and inlaying. 


‘The exhibits must be delivered at the Mansion 


House in the week ending October 18th, and the 


judges will be Mr. J. J. Holtzapfiel, Mr. Alfred. © 


good copying, _ 


Bevan, Mr. W. Brindley, and Mr. A. Murray , : 


City Surveyor. 


Ara meeting of the Liverpool branch ‘a : 
'Y 


Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, held on Sa 
last, Mr. Henry H. Spears (inspector of nuisances 


for Waterloo-with-Seaforth) read a paper entitled — 
‘A Layman’s Notes on Sanitary Law,” in the — 


course of which he argued. that. the existing 
nuisances clauses in the Public Health Act were 


inadequate to deal with nuisances where structural » 
alterations were necessary. He, therefore, advo- — 
cated a reform of the Sanitary Law to something — 


like that of the Isle of Man Local Government 
Act, 1886, which empowered local authorities, 
without the intercession of magistrates, to carry 
out or cause to be carried out any structural 
alterations which, in the opinion of such local 
authority, were necessary 
the inhabitants. 


In a report on the hygienic virtues and short- ~_ 


to insure the health of — 


comings. of wood pavement, Dr. Blyth, the 


Health Officer for Marylebone, refers also to 
asphalte, which he is inclined to prefer, on the 
ground of its being less capable of absorbing the 
impurities of a busy thoroughfare. Its chief 
drawback, however, as he observes, is its noisi- 
ness.. The sharp pit-pat of the horses’ hoofs is 
almost as annoying as the rattle and roar of the 
traffic over granite cubes: 


‘‘In the near future, — 


however, when that unfortunate Locomotive Act, — 


1865, is repealed, and the great industry in self- 
propelling carriages by compressed air, by petro- 
leum and electricity, is in full swing, the hansom 
cab, the omnibus, and all light carts will dis- 
appear from the streets, motors in the long run 
being much cheaper and more convenient; in 
that happy time this objection againsé asphalte 
will not hold good.”’ ; 


“Tur Yrar-Boox or AvsTRALIA”? points out 
that Australian hard woods are now in much 


request in Europe for wood-paving purposes, and — 


large orders have been received in Tasmania and 


elsewhere for cargoes for the United Kingdom. — 


Any introduction of inferior timbers into the — 


home market would doubtless retard, or, perhaps, 
altogether stop, the business, and, according to 
the Year-Book, much of the Tasmanian wood 


is greatly inferior to the best classes of New South — 


Wales timber. 
have had samples of the best timbers in London 
for some years; but prices quoted by them were 


Messrs. Burns, Philp, and Co. 


hardly as low as the quotations of other colonies — 


for inferior woods. 
orders were cabled out to load three vessels, equab 
to 600,000ft. each vessel, to be despatched monthl. 
from Sydney. Unfortunately, these orders coul 


Some weeks ago, however, 


not be executed, as the milling plant on the New — 
South Wales coast was not adequate to turn out — 
such a quantity, and very great extension will be - 
necessary before quantities like this can be dealt ~ 


with. <A shipload is, however, on its way to 


London, and the firm named are seeking to — : 


gradually build up a large trade by sending only 
the timber best adapted for wood-block pavements. 


Messrs. T. Crarrer anp Co., of Marlbro’ = 


Works, Chelsea, have issued a new catalogue of 
the sanitary appliances made and supplied by them. 
It comprises their well-known air-tight manhole. 
covers, air inlet valves, cast-iron and porcelain 
baths, cast-iron pipes and junctions, elastic valve 
loge enamelled fireclay sinks, grease traps, 
C. 
suggested by Dr. ‘Corfield is also shown. The 
catalogue is very well got up, copiously illus- 
trated, and the prices are in all cases moderate. 


ve 


The improved Kenon disconnecting trap 


‘ NEW: 
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than a tiro’to build the smallest bit of 
vaulting ; and the production of a vaulted 
building was the criterion of an architect. 

This had neyer been quite forgotten. But 
constructional science had more and more 
died out from the eighth to the tenth 
century. There was a general belief that 
the world would end in the year 1000, and 
people felt, therefore, that it didnot matter how 
badly all secular work was done. Probably 
they got into the state of mind which was 
attributed to a certain D.D. who flourished 
some 30 years ago, and who predicted that 
the earth would be swept away by a comet 
at a date now long since past. A fortnight 
before the time named, it was announced 
that the reyerend gentleman was haying his 
coals in by the scuttle, which was probably 
an exaggeration, though he belonged to a 
race noted for prudence and economy. The 
tenth century people, however,. did, build; 
eyen if they did not live, in this hand-to- 
mouth fashion.. They began the century 
with the conviction that the universe itself 
had only a 99 years’ lease, and they did not 
attempt to make their churches more durable 
than the globe on which they stood. Crafts- 
manship was almost forgotten, and had to be 
revived out of barbarous ignorance when the 
scare was over. But one thing lasted through 
it—the habit of building on the basilican 
plan. When men took heart again, found 
that life had still to be lived, and learned 
once more, by slow degrees, how to liye it, 
it was to the old long-aisled type of plan 
that. their efforts at improvement were 
directed. It did not get its narrow ayenues 
and its multitude of columns from the 
necessities of groined yaulting : they existed 
twenty generations before groined vaulting 
arose. They belonged to the type on which 
the churches of Western Europe were mainly 
based from the beginning—that is, to the 
Roman basilica. 

What happened in the 12th century was 
‘not chiefly a fright about fires, and a wild 
desire for fire-proofing. Perhaps, indeed, 
the architects of those days, like those of our 
own, finding that their clients had more 
respect. for ‘‘ practical” than for artistic 
considerations, used the practical ones to 
influence them, when all the while it was the 
artistic ones that influenced themselves. 
Perhaps they said, and said truly, if your 
church is vaulted everywhere, it cannot be 
burnt down like that in such and such a 
city, or at such and such an abbey. But 
what they were themselves thinking of was 
apparently more like this: ‘' Christianity 
has become the greatest power in Europe; 
its buildings should be the most imposing, 
permanent, and striking. We are out- 
matching the secular castles with our 
church-towers; we will surpass the old 
temples with our church interiors. The best 
that man can do in building is what we will 
do; and this best, as all nations know, is to 
span them, as well as to wall them, with 
stone.” Does anyboay to this day, know a 
better ‘‘ best”? How long will the ‘fire- 
proof” buildings last, which, Mr. Flagg 
says, can be erected ‘‘for a tithe of the time, 
labour, and trouble ” of the old Gothic ones ? 
Their permanence, happily, is not likely to 
be much in excess of their beauty. If they 
do not burn down, as so-called “fireproof ” 
buildings are notoriously apt to do, they will 
perish through rust, or crack themselves to 
pieces by the unequal expansion and con- 
traction of their materials. There will be 
“many dry eyes” when they finally crumble 
away. 

But how does all this praise of modern 
fireproofing show the superiority of the 
Renaissance style? The Great Renaissance 
churches, which succeeded the Gothic ones, 
were, like them, spanned with stone, and 
not coyered in on Puff’s Patent Fire-Defying 
System. If the Gothic naves were spanned 
by cross-vaults, the Renaissance ones also 
were spanned by cros:-yaults, barrel-yaults, 
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THE STYLE FOR A NEW CATHEDRAL. 


7 the Liverpool Cathedral is in abeyance 

for the present, and the Birmingham one 
postponed, perhaps, to better times, there 
are two of which something is now being 
heard. The first is the Catholic one at West- 
minster, the othe’ is presumably Anglican, 
and is in contemplation at Washington. What 
seems to interest the public, in each of them, 
‘is its style—style is about as far as the public 
usually get, in their attempts to judge of a 
new building. Few people, indeed, can be 
brought to see that there is anything beyond 
it. Plan, proportion, composition, detail, do 
mot force themselyes on the notice of the 
uninstructed ; but eyen the man who reads 
nothing but newspapers and novels can see 
a difference, say, between St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey. It is like the difference 
between a Greek book and an English one, 
which would have been plain even to the 
little boy who, as he said, knew his letters 
very well, but had not learned the names of 
them yet. Such a little boy, as to archi- 
tectural matters,.it usually is who employs 
and directs and criticises the architects of the 
day: Possibly it is a set of such little boys— 
ef all ages—who are the trustees of the pro- 
posed Washington Cathedral, and who have 
zsked an architect, Mr. Flagg, to report to 
them on the subject of style. His statement 
in reply contains, as is natural under the 
circumstances, some rather elementary teach- 
ing, and in addition to this some very ques- 
tionable assertions. 

. That Gothic architecture began to be copied 
in the United States about fifty years ago, 
and that it never has been copied there with 
any great success, are the undoubted facts 
which Mr. Flagg sets out. And when he 
goes on to trace the original development of 
Pointed art, he only says what has been 
said a great many times before. It amounts 
to this. ‘‘The olden builders wanted to 
make their churches fireproof. To do so, 
they vaulted them in brick or stone. They 
could: not vault them unless the spans were 
narrow and thesupporting columnsnumerous, 
and out of their structural incompetence in 
these respects arose all the peculiarities of 
Medizeval churches. We can now do our 
fireproofing in easier and cheaper ways; 
thereforelet us give up Gothic, and ”’—here 
comes an extraordinary non sequitur—<‘ let 
us build in Renaissance.’ 

Now, first of all, we question the assertion 
that it was sitaply, or even chiefly, to make 
their churches fireproof that the ancient 
masons yaulted them. Vaulted and domed 
buildings had been in use a thousand years 
earlier than the Gothic period. . Without 
going back to the corbelled stone coverings 
of early Greek treasuries, vast Roman works 
had been executed—not in Italy alone—with- 
out any. structural timberwork in. them. 
Eyery pilgrim to Rome saw the Pantheon 
and the remains of even mightier things; 
every Crusader who passed by Constantinople 
gazed on 8t.Sophia. Before Gothic arose, the 
Saracens were building their domed and 
vaulted mosques; the Greek Christians their 
domed and yaulted churches. Men had for 
ages felt.it to be a condition of the highest 
type of architecture that it should be roofed 
in the same materials with which it was 
walled. Nothing else is so masterly ; nothing 
else is so permanent; nothing else is so 
monumental. Any tiro can cover his spans 
with wooden trusses, or with iron ribs, now 
they are in the market. That shows no 
_ &kill, no power, no art. But it takes more 
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and domes. In construction, they were 


vastly heavier than their predecessors. 
If, as Mr. Flagg supposes, Gothic 
churches were obliged to haye so many 
columns because they .were vaulted — 
Renaissance ones would have had a great 
many more, for their columns had a far 
heavier load to carry. But the fact is, that 
Gothic churches could easily have been built 
with much wider nayes, and much fewer 
columns than we generally find in them. 
More than this—a great many of them were 
so built. St. Bertrand de Comminges was 
nearly S0ft. across the nave, and had no 
aisles. The cathedral of Alby is 63ft. across, 
from centre to centre of the piers. Tar- 
ragona Cathedral nave is 62ft. across from 
centre to centre, the Collegiata at Manresa is 
nearly 60ft., and Palma Cathedral more than 


60ft., and the width of the bays, or, in other. 


words, the fewness of the columns, in some 
Gothic churches is equally remarkable. At 
the Jacobins, Toulouse, the naye piers longi- 
tudinally are 30ft. from centre to centre. 
At St. Antholin, Medina, they are at the 
same distance. At the ‘‘New”’ cathedral of 
Salamanca they are 33ft., at Avila Cathedral 
34ft., at: the Collegiata of Manresa 32ft., and 
at Siguenza Cathedral 39ft, What has been 
done so.often could be done again, so that 
Mr. Flagg’s ‘‘ practical” reasons against 
Gothic clearly will not bear looking into. 

He has a real reason, however, in the fact 
that Gothic has not been taken up with much 
success in America. But has Renaissance 
been followed there any more successfully ? 
It hardly seems so, from the plans and views 
which find their way to Hurope. The most 
interesting things in them are the American 
ones: the ideas, sometimes barbarous, some- 
times incongruous, but sometimes fresh and 
suggestive, which our fellow workers on the 
other side of the Atlantic have infused into 
that collection of odds and ends, which, 
under the name of Renaissance, is just now 
in fashion, Yet somehow the style does 
not seem so pliable in their hands as the 
Romanesque which they previously began to 
develop. In that they often took a line of 
their own, and did something at once natural 
and artistic. In Renaissance, their power 
to do that seems enfeebled. Most. otf it, 
apparently, is the same sort of thing of which 
we are. getting sick in London: a mere 
product of caprice, without reason, without 
aim, without soul. We shall be rid of it 
soon, as probably they will, likewise: it 
would be a pity to begin a cathedral ina 
style which everybody will have seen through 
and despised before the walls are up to the 
level of the roof. 

In Mr. W. Flagg’s remarks on types of 
planning we observe with more pleasure an 
echo of much that has appeared in the 
Burtpine News during the last quarter of a 
century. But plan and style are quite inde- 
pendent things. Unobstructed areas may be 
found in ancient Byzantine, Romanesque, 
and Gothic buildings, as well as in Renais- 
sance ones. The dome itself was incorporated 
into one variety of the Pointed style which 
flourished late in the 12th century in Central 
and Southern France. It was adopted with 
equal success in the refined Romanesque of 
Spain; for imstance, at Salamanca, at 
Zamora, and probably at Toro. We have 
precedents for all we can want, if anybody is 
still foolish enough to look on precedents as 
something sacred. To the wise architect they 
are far enough from sacred, though they are 
in the highest degree valuable. They are, 
infact, somebody else's experiments, tested by 
time andchange, so that we can now seeeasily 
where they were weak and where they were 
strong, where they succeeded and where they 
failed. The Renaissance style, like others, 
has precedents for us of this sort—works to 
study, to criticise, to improve on. We hope 
it is frankly in this spirit that the Renais- 
sance which seems to haye been decided on 
for the Washington Cathedral will be treated. 


Unless it is so, it would have been far better 
to leave the question of style an open one. 


ARCHITECTURAL LANDSCAPE. 


| ge other allies of architecture, gardening 
was once closely associated with all the 
greater achievements of the constructive art. 
Italian, French, and Dutch gardeners tried 
to surpass one another in adding to or 
accentuating the charms of their great 
buildings, or in furnishing an appropriate 
setting to them. A true esprit de corps 
animated both architects and gardeners, and 
their joint productions eyen inspired the 
great school of Classical landscape painters 
of whom the names of Claude of Loraine, 
R. Wilson, and Turner are most prominent. 
Grandeur, breadth, and _ stateliness. are 
characteristic qualities of the works of 
these masters, and we have a few painters 
amongst us now, chief among them 
being Mr. John Fulleylove, who are 
devoted exponents of the artistic alliance 
between architecture and: scenery. The 
architectural ‘‘landscapist” has not, how- 
eyer, a numerous following ; even those 
who make our architectural perspectives are 
strangely ignorant of the first principle of 
the art of uniting buildings with their sur- 
roundings, for do we not see every day of 
our lives small villa residences surrounded 
by long, winding carriage-driyes amidst 
park-like scenery; or a building set down 
upon a plain, dotted over by afew straggling 
trees, reminding us of a house-agents’ litho’, 
or a cemetery mason’s landscape ” The archi- 
tectural perspective is, in fact, a sorry witness 
to the want of sympathy between the archi- 
tectural and the landscape elements of design. 
Each ought to contribute to the other, as it 
is their joint effect which makes for the 
result. ‘I'he architect will’ never ‘properly 
appreciate this alliance till he begins to design 
in situ, instead of confining his attention to 
the drawing-board, or of studying a build- 
ing on paper only. The practical, specialising 
spirit of the day has something also to answer 
for in restricting the architect’s attention to 
the building, and regarding the site and 
enyironments as accidental. The divorce- 
ment of gardening from architecture has 
been rendered more complete by this limita- 
tion of the architect’s studies. Nor do we 
find any programme or syllabus of the young 
architect’s studies in which landscape’ in 
- relation to the building has found a place. 
The ‘‘landscape gardener” is a profession 
followed only by a very few—in fact, the art 
has of late years passed out of general re- 
cognition, or is assumed by every head- 
gardener, land steward, or nurseryman. We 
haye not now men like Repton, Brown, 
Loudan, or Paxton, who devoted their whole 
time to the design and laying-out. of parks 
and noblemen’s estates, and who at the same 
time often became accomplished as archi- 
tects, or who were jointly and simul- 
taneously engaged with them in the carry- 
ing-out of great works, In~ those days 
mansions were not built anywhere on 
vacant sites, and then allowed to be spoilt by 
the taste of the estate gardener or nurseryman; 
but the site was selected and its surroundings 
artistically arranged by a landscape gardener 
of eminence. ‘The approaches and carriage- 
drives were planned in relation to the aspect 
of main front and entrance, and also to the 
‘“‘lay” or levels of the ground, and the posi- 
tion of the main clumps of trees. The 
greatest skill and tact, though not always 
in good taste, were displayed to avoid 
the visible direction or course of the approach 
by judicious bends and the planting of 
clumps, in addition to which, the style of the 
buildimg was ordered to some extent by the 
character of the scenery and the prevailing 
forms of the foliage. Near the main front 
of the building the art of the gardener was 
directed to lead the eye by gradations from 
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smooth lawn ‘and artificial platform and 
terraces, and here the geometrical style of 
gardening and the ornamental taste of the 
florist came into play. The trim lawns and 
flower-beds naturally brought the art of 
the gardener down to the very windows, 
or into touch with the building, and was a 
fitting climax. Beyond the flower-garden, 
smaller shrubs and trees of an ornamental 
kind formed a transition to the park. The 
accessories of balustraded terraces, flights of 
steps, pedestals, and vases would bring down 
the more solid masses of the building, and 
connect them with the grounds. No sudden 
transition marked the one from the other, 
such as we see in many modern villas which 
rise abruptly from the midst of smooth lawns 
or small forests of trees, as if they fell from 
the clouds on the most uncongenial of sur- 
roundings. What can be more grotesque 
than to see a house designed like a miniature 
Italian palace built on a wild or rugged hill- 
side, or a picturesque group of buildings 
planted in a flat and tame landscape? The 
one is as incongruous a misappropriation of 
style as the other. We do not mean to 
say we want tame buildings on tame sites, 
or picturesque ones on rugged sites; but 
we expect to see a little affinity between 
the building and its surroundings, some art 
bestowed on the platform, so that the con- 
trast may not be so abrupt as to cause 
one to exclaim, ‘‘ What a caricature! How 
strangely out of place!” And it is just 
this endeayour of harmonising the building 
to its environments, of making the gradation 
easy and natural, which can be found in all 
our great historic buildings. We find nothing 
jarring or discordant between the buildings 
and surroundings of our great ancestral 
houses and palaces. The Palladian severity 
of Wollaton, and the broken and picturesque 
Italian of Blenheim, appear to be in entire 
harmony with their natural setting. The 
noble house of Hatfield, with its projecting 
wings and corner turrets, and its terraced 
sides, seems ‘as if it had grown up amidst 
its beautiful surroundings naturally. Again, 
the picturesque and turreted skyline of 
Burghley is in perfect harmony with 
the landscape around it, the multiplicity 
of its vertical features, and the light 
and shadows of its broken plan bemg 
in keeping with this class of scenery. Let 
us take Longleat as another type of 
English house of Hlizabethan character, 
surrounded by a natural: style of planting. 
Few who have seen it will deny a charming 
appropriateness of this style to the round- 
headed foliage of the trees. Besides our 
Domestic buildings, we have the examples of 
our great churches. How majestically does 
the great cathedral of Peterborough stand out 
from the dead level of the locality ; or Ely on 
the flat ground of Cambridgeshire; and then 
let us contrast with these the western front of 
Durham, rising on its wooded heights above 
the Wear—all three admirable examples of 
the relation of structure to landscape. What 
would ‘be appropriate to the Fens would 
scarcely be suitable to Wales or the Lake 
District, The majestic towers of Ely break 
the flatness of the surrounding landscape ; 
but it has sufficient length of naye and repose 
of horizontal lines to unite with the scenery. 
A fitful, spasmodic, broken skyline would be 
wanting in harmony in such a situation. 

The value of material in this connection 
must not be forgotten. There is a natural 
affinity between building materials and the 
locality. Ina stone district, like Northamp- 
tonshire, brick or timber-framed buildings 
would be out of place. The old stone-built 
mansion in the style of the Renaissance, like 
Karby Hall, is thoroughly in keeping with its 
situation. So, too, we can appreciate the 
brickwork of the Hastern counties, and the 
half timber-framed work of Shropshire, 
Surrey, or Kent. The timber-framed houses 
which abound in the towns and villages on 


the rougher and more natural outskirts to the | the Moselle are picturesque examples of the 


Hyerywhere,. 
from the feudal castle which crowns the 
rocky crag, above vine-clad slopes, like the 
Castle of Elz, near Moselkern, with its medley 
of gables, turrets, and dormers, to the re-. 
poseful chalet on the banks of a Swiss lake, 
we find the natural adaptation of material 
and feature. Itis needless to give further 
instances. The chief lessons we learn are 
of value to the architect. One is appro- 
priateness (a) of building to contour or con- 
figuration of ground, and (b) of style of 
building to the character of scenery or of 
foliage, and in attaining this attribute the 
principles of contrast and gradation come 
into play, just as we wish either to 
accentuate or smooth down the differences. 
With respect to the tirst condition—contour 
of ground or of level—one writer (Mr. W. 
Robinson, the author of ‘‘ Garden Design’’) 
says the natural form or lines of the ground 
are the best to follow, and he says: “‘The lawn. 
is the heart of the true English garden, and_ 
is as essential as the terrace to the gardens 
on the steep hills,’ and he illustrates this by” 
the fine Elizabethan house of Wakehurst, 
where the grounds are not terraced, but the: 
lawn goes right up to the base of the house. 
At Arundel Castle, terracing is introduced, 
which is rendered necessary by the fall of 
the ground. The objection raised to terrace: 
walls is that they cut off the view of the: 
landscape from the house, or the house frome 
the landscape in some cases—but if properly 
planned this need not be. “What: we:have: 
said just now on this point is worth repeating 
—vyiz., the terraces and other outworks ot 
the building are valuable, as at Haddon, in. 
gradually leading the eye from the more 
natural scenery or park to the garden. The: 
late Sir C. Barry’s idea, quoted in ‘‘ The 
Formal Garden,” is that the ‘garden. 
was gradually to become less and less. 
formal till it melted away into the 
park.” This is the right ideas We 
cannot agree with the adherents of the 
formal style of gardening, as expressed by 
the author of the book we haye mentioned,, 
when he tells us that the garden should 
be. separated from the adjacent country 
‘by a clean boundary line, a good high. 
wail for choice.” No doubt there may be 
circumstances which warrant such a distinct- 
separation of the garden from the country, 
but it does not apply in all cases. As to. 
the character of foliage and scenery, it ought: 
to control to some degree the style and 
features of the building; a hilly or pre- 
cipitous locality suggests a style a little im. 
harmony with it, as a flat, tame landscape 
would dictate a few bold features. — ee ail 
Upon the Dutch orformal style of garden- 
ing, as distinguished from the natural style 
of landscape gardening, we do not propose to: 
say much. ‘the beauty of old gardens lke 
those of Compton-Wynyates, Leyens Hall, 
Montacute, Haddon, Brympton, and others 
speak for themselves. We think that in every 
true design the formal and the natural 
should find a place; the one may merge 
into the other, or be distinct parts of the 
whole. Reproducing uncultivated nature is 
by no means the aim of the true landscape 
artist—far from it; it is rather the idealisa- 
tion of Nature that he seeks—not Claude-— - 
like landscapes, but Hnglish pastoral scenery 
idealised yen lines of ‘‘tortured’’ limes 
such as we see in French towns are in har- 
mony with stately architecture. We can 
admire such things as clipped yews at places. 
like Versailles or Hampton Court, though 
some of the grotesque forms are ridiculous 
abortions. There will always be two sides. 
to every question. We haye naturalists and 
formalists not only in gardening, but in 
painting, ornamentation in architecture, and 
in almost every other thing, and it is equally 
certain there is truth to be found in each 
view. It is as great a mistake to imitate 
uncultivated nature near our buildings as it 
is to affect an admiration for curyed, crooked, 


relation of material to locality. " 


or serpentine paths because they are sup- 
he to be natural, or to ignore a straight 


e because Nature never shows one. Studied 


picturesqueness is quite as absurd as the 


attempt to turn our gardens into geometrical 
puzzles. 
rt 
DEFECTS OF MODERN HOUSE 
ARRANGEMENTS. 
URING a season which until the last 
few days has been exceptionally dry, 
the sanitary condition of houses and 
dwellings in every great town must create 
some concern. An abnormally dry season 
is one looked upon with some suspicion 
by hygienists and medical authorities. 
It means, of course, a sparse and impure 
water supply and a sluggish discharge 
through the sewers. Under these conditions 
of dryness and temperature all kinds of 
i gaan are entertained. The ma- 
chinery of the Local Government Board is 
set in motion, a fussy local board or vestry 
busies itself, and the least hint or suspicion 
of something wrong arouses the meddlesome 
action of the sanitary inspector. The power 
given under the new law is to make him 
more arbitrary than discreet. Then every 
medical practitioner is under a penalty to 
make notification of any case of a question- 
able charactor among his patients, and 
something like this is what happens :— 
“A person is taken ill, and_ sends for his 
doctor ; is found to be suffering from some 
febrile disorder, or slight gastric derange- 
ment, and forthwith his name and address 
are notified to the sanitary authorities. The 
drains are at once suspected, especially if 
they are arranged on the old system. A 
sanitary inspector makes his appearance on 
the scene ; he examines the drains, and their 
house connections, the water supply, &c. He 
applies the “‘ smoke” test to the drains, and 
discovers a leakage that has been going on, 
perhaps, for years, and forthwith condemns 
the whole system. Both landlord and tenant 
are pounced down upon with merciless 
‘severity, as if other houses were not in an 
infinitely worse condition, and had been 
allowed to remain so for years without any 
Serious consequence. All the time a street- 
grating near the house may have been giving 
out sewer-gases enough to poison the whole 
Street, yet it is passed by uninspected, or 
the yentilating-pipe of an adjoining house 
may have been discharging the same 
deadly gas. In a desperate attempt to put 
the law into operation trivial faults are dis- 
covered ; all the while the real evil may go 
undetected. That this is often the result 
of the existing regulations may be well 
imagined. Again, there isa prejudice against 
all those houses which have not been drained 
on the regulation model. The inspectoratonce 
comes to the conclusion that there is a faulty 
‘connection between the sewer and the house ; 
that the traps are defective; or that there is 
wo yentilation—in some instances all hasty 
conclusions, The modern house-owner is 
often victimised: he is called upon to re- 
construct the whole drainage system, to 
remove the old fittings and substitute ones 
of improved make and in accord with the 
regulations of the sanitary authority, but 
without any absolute proof that there is 
any leakage, or that his drains and fit- 
tings are more defective than hundreds 
of others in the neighbourhood. And why ? 
Because his tenant is suspected of haying 
an infectious illness. Such is by no means 
an exaggerated picture of hundreds of cases 
where the unsuspecting house-owner is made 
the victim of vexatious sanitary regulatiors. 
‘Of course, there is the other side of the 
picture, where the law steps in to compel in- 
ifferent and negligent house-owners to put 
their property in a sanitary condition, and it 
is because this class is more numerous that 
we have the hardships inflicted by a non- 
discriminating department of sanitary 
officials, ‘The Public Health Act, 1875, was 
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enacted to compel property-owners and others 
to provide sanitary dwellings amongst other 
things; it was to make people sanitary who 
otherwise would not be. Further instalments 
of the law like the Public Health (London) 
Act, 1891, have made it still more arbitrary 
and indiscriminating in its operation, so that 
those who have good fittings, though out of 
date, are treated similarly to those whose 
sanitary arrangements are of the worst order. 
But the health of our houses depends on 
other things quite as much as on the number 
of patented fittings of a certain approved 
pattern, disconnecting traps, manholes, and 
the regulation plan of connecting house with 
sewer. These are useful and necessary in 
some cases; but they do not supersede the 
yalue of periodical flushing of house-drains, 
which in this dry weather is absolutely 
necessary for health. A bad case of the want 
of flushing and inadequate water supply is 
now being investigated. Several admirable 
flush tanks are made—such as Crapper and 
Co.’s automatic. Where the falls of the 
drains are small, the daily flush is the best 
safeguard that can be provided. The very 
dry season calls urgent attention to the 
question of the leyel of the ground water 
under dwellings—a point often lost sight of 
in estimating infected areas. During ex- 
cessively dry weather like the present, the 
ground-water level will be low, and the 
interstices of the soil above be filled with air 
and gases of yery questionable character. 
Old refuse heaps and ashbin contents are the 
kind of soil which whole suburbs of London 
are built on, and itis therefore not surprising 
if such a substratum of soil should give off 
gases of a dangerous kind. One provision 
has been made by building by-laws which, 
if properly carried out, effectually cuts off 
the ground air and moisture from the building 
—namely, the laying of a bed of concrete 
over the whole area; but as to the manner 
this is done, or the nature of the concrete, 
we have little positive proof in thousands of 
cases of small dwellings erected by jerry 
builders. What is equally important as an 
additional safeguard is a free space of air at 
least 18in. in depth, open to the external air 
by perforations or air bricks, below the 
ground-floor joists of rooms above the 
ground leyel or concreted surface, not a mere 
subterfuge of a few inches deep filled up with 
sleeper walls, and having only a few air- 
bricks in front. If there are cellars with 
properly made windows, well and good. 
When the level of ground floor is too low to 
allow of a good air-space, we should insist on 
continous dry areas being formed in front 
and back of all street’ houses, these 
being properly concreted and asphalted. In 
addition to these sanitary provisions the 
hygienic house of the future demands that it 
should possess a general system of ventilation. 
Such a system should be self-acting, simple, 
and natural, and be easily applied: without 
much expense, which essentials appear to be 
most nearly fulfilled in Messrs. Boyle and 
Son’s method. A sanitary house should be 
so planned and constructed that not only 
should it have the means of quickly and in- 
nocuously getting rid of all its waste pro- 
ducts, but of also being able to change its air 
continuously summer and winter during 
eyery atmospheric condition. The healthful 
state of our town dwellings will not be mate- 
rially improved until, firstly, the drainage 
and ground air and moisture are cut off from 
the house; secondly, till efficient flushing 
arrangements are proyided during dry 
weather; and, thirdly, till an automatic 
system of ventilation be made compulsory. 
te nt te 


OUR HOMES. 
By R. Barry Parker, Architect. 


(Continued from p. 99.) 
A MOST delightful house can be designed with 
a hall, one other good large room, kitchen, 


and offices. But many of the most thoughtful of 
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our times have come to feel that even a house of 
this size, though possessing advantages, is not 
really worth what it costs them to maintain, costs 
them in worry, anxiety, loss of liberty, incessant 
bother with servants, and in time spent in work 
entirely without interest, dignity, or real advan- 
tage to themselves or their fellow men, or power 
of giving any vestige of pleasure. These have 
come to see how much of what we have grown to 
regard as necessary is really only waste; and 
when we think of the number of unused and 
useless rooms there are in every town, village, 
and hamlet in the country, of the number of un- 
used and useless things in those rooms, and the 
amount of unproductive labour expended daily in 
their creation and maintenance, we can only 
wish that more and more may come to realise this. 

But perhaps there is nothing which contributes 

more to the artistic failure of our rooms than the 
look everything has of being ready to move at 
any moment. Most things, to look right and 
happy in their places, must be designed for their 
places. 
In the little illustration of an overmantel, 
used a while back, the frame with three panels in 
it would have had to be made the width of the 
chimney-breast against which it was to be fixed ; 
if it had been wider or narrower it would not 
have looked nice—that is, it must have been 
designed for its place. This is one of the secrets 
of its superiority over the overmantel substituted 
for it. That overmantel could not, of course, 
look nice anywhere or anyhow; but this is one 
reason why it could not. 

The advantages attaching to rooms furnished 
in this way, largely by means of fixtures, the 
accompanying sketches would do something to 
show. There is a unity, completeness, comfort, 
and repose about such which can never be got in 
rooms in which the furniture is not designed for 
its position and looking at home, but is just tem- 
porarily stuck where it happens to stand, with a 
look of being on the alert and ready to move at a 
moment’s notice. The attempt to reduce every- 
thing to a form which can be produced by the 
thousand, and which will do to go anywhere, has 
knocked all the life and spirit out of design and 
handicraft. A thing which is right anywhere is 
right nowhere. 

The influence of our present system of reducing 
everything to a level which may be produced by 
machinery—creating as it is doing, in place of 
the old craftsman, a class of men who are them- 
selves only machines—strikes us afresh and with 
renewed regret every day; but the effect of this 
system upon ourselves, in the absence of that 
influence which the old artist-craftsman had upon 
us, through his work largely, passes unnoted by us. 

Ready-made clothes fit better than ready-made 
furniture. The very essence and life of design 
is the finding the form in which the special aim , 
uses, and requirements of the thing to be designed 
can, with the maximum of beauty and con- 
venience, adapt themselves to the special con~ 
ditions and circumstances under which they are 
to exist; and perhaps the most fruitful source of 
charm in the design and form of anything is in 
the grace with which it adapts itself to its con- 
ditions, uses, position, and purposes. 

How many of the beautiful features of the work 
of past ages, which we now arbitrarily reproduce 
and copy, arose out of the skilful and graceful 
way in which some: old artist-craftsman, or chief 
mason got over a difficulty ; if, instead of copying 
these features when and where the cause for them 
does not exist, we would rather emulate the spirit 
in which they were produced, there would be 
more hope of seeing life and vigour in our 
architecture and design again. 

It is well known that the creations, not only of 
nature but of man, in assuming the form best 
adapted to the discharge of their uses and func~ 
tions under the conditions peculiar to them, also 
assume the most graceful form possible to them ; 
and in the main, in the degree in which a thing 
adapts itself to its uses and environments, the 
more graceful will it be in shape. The best 
illustration of this is, of course, to be found in 
the forms of men and animals: but in the 
works of man the same thing holds good. The 
form of a boat was not determined by any 
abstract idea of beauty, but was chosen because 
it was best adapted to the functions of a boat— 
offered the least resistance to water in passing 
through it, and so on. And I observe the more 
fully it recognises and acknowledges in its form 
the nature and limitations of the conditions 
under which it is to exist, the more beautiful it 
becomes. 
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“ Beauty must come back to the useful arts.’’ 
The only true method of making a room beautiful 
is to make all the necessary things in it also 
beautiful. So much is this true, that it becomes 
almost impossible to design a really beautiful 
room that is to have no useful work done in it, 
and natural life lived in it, and therefore has no 
useful and necessary things in it. This is one 
great advantage the farmhouse kitchen has (in 
common with all other workrooms) over the 
drawing-room. An architect called in to design 
a room in which nothing more earnest is to be 
done than to gossip over afternoon tea, has a 
hopeless task, and can never achieve a satis- 
factory result; for a room must always derive 
its dignity or meanness from, and reflect 
somewhat, the character and kind of occupation 
carrisd on in it. For instance, the studio, 
the smithy, the study of the man of letters, the 
workshop of a carpenter, the farmhouse kitchen, 
each in its position and degree, derives a dignity, 
interest, and individual and characteristic beauty 
from the work done in it. And the things in the 
room will bear some relation to that work, and 
will be the furniture and surroundings natural 
40 it—as the easels and canvases in the studio, 
‘nd the bright pans and pots in the kitchen. 

But what useful occupation could be carried 
on in most drawing-rooms and in many of the 
other rooms spoken of here? About the only 
occupation of any kind which could be carried on 
in them is dusting, and this is attended with 
danger, for in most of these rooms one cannot 
move without fear of damaging something. And 
even this dusting cannot be regarded as a useful 
occupation, for how useless are the things on 
which it is expended, and how very few things 
of which the room is so full can make any claim 
to be allowed to exist from real intrinsic beauty ! 
Do they really add anything to the lives of any- 
body ? 

But in a workroom all things have a place by 
reason of their usefulness, which gives a sense of 
repose and fitness entirely wanting in a room in 
which a place Aad to be found for everything. 

The number of those who are tired of sacri- 
ficing themselves to their surroundings is daily 
increasing. ‘These are tired of the lite spent in 
anxiety, incessant toil and worry, that they 
may have one or more rooms they never go 
into, and may be surrounded by all these un- 
necessary and yalueless things incapable of 
giving them any vestige of real pleasure. 
These are anxious to find houses suited to their 
genuine wants; houses in which they can 
live a truer, healthier, more natural lite than 
is possible to them now; houses in which the 
work will be reduced to a minimum, and the 
beauty increased to a maximum, by the only true 
method of making all the useful and necessary 
things beautiful; not by the false method of 
keeping all useful and necessary things out of 
sight, trying to conceal their purpose, or to 
appear unconscious of their existence. 

‘We want rooms where we have space to carry 
on the business of life freely and with pleasure, 
with furniture made for use, not for sale only, as 
most is now; rooms where a drop of water spilled 
is not fatal; where the life of a child is not made 
a burden to it by unnecessary restraint, and 
those who are there with it have not to give up 
all their time to anxiously watching that it ‘‘ does 
no harm ’’ and.‘‘ touches nothing.”’ Plain, simple, 
and ungarnished, if necessary, but honest. 

Let us, wherever possible, have such ornament 
as we do have really beautiful and wrought by 
hand — carving, wrought metal, embroidery, 
painting—something which it has given pleasure 
to the producer to create, and which gives evi- 
dence of this in every line; which is, and always 
will be, the only possible work of art. 

Let us call in one of the numberless artists who 
are almost starving throughout the land. Let 
him leave his easel-pictures, and paint on our 
walls, panels, and over the chimney-corner land- 
scapes and scenes which shall bring light and life 
jnto the room; which shall speak of nature, 
purity, and truth, and shall become part of the 
room, of the walls on which they are painted, and 
of the lives of us who live besidethem ; paintings 
which our children shall grow up to love, and 
always connect with scenes of home with that 
vividness of a memory from childhood which no 
time can efface. 

Then, if necessary, let the rest of the walls go 
untouched in all the rich variety of colour and 
tone, of light and shade of the naked brickwork. 
Let the floor go uncarpeted, and the wood un- 
painted, that we may have time to think, and 


money with which to educate our children to 
think also. 

Let us have rooms which, once decorated, are 
always decorated; rooms fit to be homes in all 
the fullest poetry of the name; in which no 
artificiality need momentarily force us to feel shame 
for things of which we know we need feel no 
shame; rooms which can form backgrounds, fit- 
ting and dignified, at the time and in our 
memories, for all those little scenes, those acts of 
kindness and small duties, as well as the scenes of 
deep emotion and trial, which make up the drama 
of our lives at home. 

i 2 ——_—_—_—_—_——— 


EXHIBITION OF NATIONAL COMPETI- 
TION DRAWINGS, KENSINGTON. 
ESTERDAY the annual exhibition of 

students’ works was opened in the newly- 
built galleries in LExhibition-road, near the 

Machinery Section buildings, and the collection, 

numbering some 874 models and drawings, as 

a whole, seems equal to the average standard, 

though the drawings in the Architectural section 

and in the Applied Arts department, more particu- 
larly those associated with building work, scarcely 
present any one example of more than ordinary 
merit. The examiners of Architectural Design, 

Messrs. Geo. Aitchison, A.R.A., T. G. Jackson, 

A.R.A., and J. J. Stevenson, have, we suppose, 

made the best choice in their power. We may 

at any rate presume that in some cases the prizes 
they award would not have been given had better 
work been presented for competition. Their report 
repeats the ever-timely warning to students, 

‘“‘that deceptive construction, such as_imita- 

tion of half-timber work by veneers of thin 

boards and plaster, is inartistic and inexcusable, 
and has in cases prevented awards being made. 

Another instance of bad design is the dividing of 

the upper half of a window by sash-bars into 

small panes, while there are none in the lower.”’ 

How far this latter point may reasonably be in- 

sisted on is, however, a matter of opinion, and 

when we notice in some of the designs chosen 


for prizes, certain discrepancies of a far more 


serious character, it becomes diflicult to under- 
stand how the experts who adjudicated in 
this instance permitted so unimportant a con- 


sideration to weigh sufliciently with, them to 


exclude other designs from the contest entirely. 


Mr. Jackson wishes to add, with good reason, 


that, in his opinion, to ‘trick up geometrical 
elevations into pictures is not only useless, but 


mischievous, encouraging students to think in 


elevation rather than in perspective, and the 


public to believe that an elevation gives a true 
idea of a design. 


The art of elaborately shading 
geometrical drawings has no practical value. No 
architect ever makes such drawings in his prac- 
tice, and there is no demand for assistants who 
can do them.’’ ‘This edict, so tersely expressed, 
scarcely accords with the teachings so long the 
leading characteristic of the Royal Academy 
Schools, and while, no doubt, Mr. Jackson cor- 


rectly describes the practice of the profession in 


England, his remark is certainly at variance with 
the custom of French and Continental architects, 
whose speciality in this respect has always found 
a warm advocate in the architectural master at 
Burlington House, Mr. Phené Spiers. 

The leading architectural prize work at South 
Kensington is to some extent second-hand, seeing 
that Mr. Charles Quennell, of Lambeth, obtains 
a Gold Medal for a design that was submitted 
under the motto ‘‘ Lion’s Head ”’ in competition 
for the Soane Medallion at the R.I.B.A. last 
year. The subject is an art gallery, and its chief 
feature is a dome, which, in reality, would look 
very depressed in outline. The design is marked 
by flaming ornament, which is over-large in 
scale, but at least is not finnicking, in its propor- 
tions, like some big modern buildings’ enrich- 
ments unquestionably are. Another Gold Medal 
is awarded to Mr. A. H. Hodge, of Glasgow, for 
his design for a similar art gallery, which he has 
conceived, with no small degree of imagination, 
in a Northern Italian style, florid in colour 
decoration and mosaic work, but impossible 
for practical utility, and very indifferent in plan. 
The elaboration of the pavements and other 
ornamental work has occasioned vast labour to be 
expended upon a design which fails in the 
elements of appropriate character. Mr. Geo. 
A. Paterson obtains a Silver Medal for a public 
school chapel, which he has designed in a very 
thin kind of Gothic, and drawn in perspec- 
tive in exceptionally coarse ink lines, with wild 
clouds sweeping like conventional ribbons from 


building of all repose and scale. The pulpit is. 
placed in front of the altar, and the seating is too 
crowded to make a good plan, though the 
building is drawn after the manner of the 
fashionable cult in architectural matters. Mr. 
T. A. Williams takes a silver medal for a 
memorial church design which recalls some- 
thing we have seen in Wales by a Chester 
architect, possibly at Barmouth. The tower over 
the choir is sturdy and good, with details gener- 
ally of Late 14th-century work. One of the best 
things in the gallery is a Silver Medal design for 
a Riverside Warehouse, by Mr. E. F. Reynolds, 
of Birmingham, treated with reserve, and handled 
with suitable simplicity in brick and stone ; but 
the relieving arches over the stone lintels are 
omitted. The perspective sketch is not very well 
managed. One of the Tite Prize competition 
designs from Conduit-street, for an Exchange, 
has secured a Bronze Medal. Mr. J. G. Gillespie, 
of Glasgow, is the author, and Mr. H. P. Sharpe, 
from the same city, has taken another National 
Medal for an ungainly Village Church with two 
towers, and badly-proportioned side windows, of 
the same width as the recess for the organ. Surely 
Mr. Jackson cannot admire such a design as this? 
It is described in the report as a College Chapel, 
and the design is spoken of as ‘‘unequal 
in parts.’? It looks really all of a piece. 
Mr. G. H. Lenfestey obtains a Gold Medal for 
some pencil sketches of French staircases which 
do not seem quite so charmingly drawn as the 
report indicates, and Mr. R. I. Beale, of Maid- 


one side of the sky to the other, robbing the 


stone, is awarded a Bronze Medal for some careful, 


and in a way spirited, sketches, of the pulpit at 
Cliffe, with its hour-glass stand and other 
Jacobean details. 


Mr. Chas. B. Howdill, of 


Leeds, taking a less familiar subject for measure- - 


ment, sends a detail of the retro-choir screen from 
St. Bavon’s Church, Ghent, a work in masonry, 


with brass balusters of admirable proportion. . 


The screen is in marbles, and Renaissance in 
style. The statue at the top has not been 
properly delineated. A Bronze Medal is given 
for this, and others are dispensed to Méssrs. 
Gladwell, Vinall, and Thorogood for unsympa- 
thetic outlines of the cast in the Museum, 
taken from the stalls of St. Denis, Paris. 
There is no ‘‘tricking’? up in these eleva- 
tions, to use the examiner’s phrase, and one 
can but wish that some little spirit of ‘‘ go’ had 
been infused into their delineations. Mr. Mavart 
sends some poor drawings from Glasgow Cathe- 
dral which take a Medal, and Mr. P. W. Mere- 
dith’s studies from Wells Cathedral Chapter 
House hardly merit the honour. The exterior 
sketch is a libel on the building. Another poor. 
set from Bolton Abbey, by Mr. Whipp, of 
Rochdale, receives also a Medal unaccountably,. 
thereby making the prize somewhat too cheap. 
Broughton Church, Oxon, supplies Mr. Harry 


oe 


Rogers, of Banbury, with a subject for his geo-. 


metrical diagrams, obtaining a Book Prize, and. 
Mr. J. F. Walker takes a Silver Medal deservedly; 
for a set of drawings from the queer, but clever, 
Classic church of St. Mary, Banbury, which of 
late years has been skilfully decorated. The 
General News Rooms, Leicester, is another. 
Classic building; but much more severe in 
style, with the Ionic order to the portico. 
Mr. J. Clarke sends some big details of 
it, and is given a Medal. The figures are 
very badly shown, and reflect upon the justice. 
of the award. The organ in St. Michael’s 
Chapel, Brownsover, formerly, belonged to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and is a handsome 
instrument, with bold and picturesque exterior. 
Mr. A. E. Martin, of Rugby, has but indifferently 
drawn it in outline, and his sketch is unfinished. 
We note more care expended on the detail sheets, 
and so he wins a Bronze Medal. A like prize is 
given to Mr. Ch. F. Dawson, of Shipley, fora 
firm and crisp drawing of an inlaid oak chimney- 
piece, dated 1610, from Riddlesden Hall. The 
darker parts of the pattern are tinted néatly in 
grey. ‘Che drawings of the George Inn at 
Glastonbury, by Mr. A. H. McKewan, seem pains- 
taking enough; but, having ourselves carefully. 


sketched the same building, we doubt the correct . 


proportions of the facade, as shown on this sheet 
in perspective. It obtains a Book Prize, which 
the author well deserves for his industry. One 
of the most refined pieces of work shown in this 
connection is a statuary marble chimneypiece from 
Leinster House, Dublin, with figures by Nollekens, 
and here drawn full size, with grace and feeling, by 
Mr. W. L. Whelan, who is given a Silver Medal 
for his work. The outline is spiritless, but the 
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figure in monochrome is very capital. Temple Bar, 
Theobalds, Essex, and the Marino Casino, by Sir 
Wm. Chambers, Dublin, are other subjects in the 
same style. Gothic work is not strong in the exhibi- 
tion ; but we notice some drawings of the Countess 
of Salisbury’s chapel at Christchurch, Hants, by 
Mr. H. C. Wallis, of Ryde, whose pretty sketch 
of the exterior is attractive, and we note his plan 
of the Priory Church complete, and think he 
merits the Medal awarded, though we cannot 
admire the cold-grey interior of the chantry. 
The Fox Chantry at Winchester, by Mr. F. C. 
Nash, is fully delineated, and takes a Silver 
Medal; but we scarcely think the original obtains 
Justice, for the drawings are not first rate. The 

.W. chapel at St. Michael’s, Coventry, is shown 
by a pencil drawing by Mr. F. H. Brown, not 
badly executed, and a Bronze Medal is taken by 
Mr. A. McKewan for a village school design. 
The Silver Medal design for a sideboard in oak, 
by Mr. H. Davis Richter, of Bath, is one of the 
most elegant and original proposalsin the furniture 
way which we have seen lately. The curved top 
is finished with a chastely proportioned cornice, 
and the Late Renaissance has clearly been care- 
fully observed. Full-size cartoons display the 
exact contours. Mr. F. W. C. Gregory, of 
Nottingham, takes a Bronze Medal for a good 
cabinet, which recalls the Vicarage Gothic a trifle 
too much, and the design is wanting rather in 
repose, but deserves recognition certainly. We 
much admire the cast bronze lock by Mr. Leon V. 
Solon, with its two gladiators holding shields, 
modelled in low relief, well adapted to the metal 
and its position. Mr. G. A. Paterson, already 
named, sends a good design for a drawing-room 
chimneypiece in stone, broadly treated, but the 
elevation fails rather for lack of concentration, 
being so ‘‘all over’’ in effect. A Silver Medal 
is well given to Miss Mary I. Newill, of 
Birmingham, for her reredos cartoons (and central 
figure worked in wools) of three angels. The face 
in the finished work is dirty in tint, but the reds 
and greens are harmonious and subdued. The 
wings in red seem hardly a success in drawing. 
St. Christopher is the subject of another Silver 
Medal Cartoon, by Miss Agnes Manly. The 
figure drawing is capital, and the drapery is 
artistically shown; but the general result of the 
cartoon has an over-wrought effect. 
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A YEAR’S WORK OF THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL. 


N his first annual address on the work of the 
London County Council, Sir Arthur Arnold 
expressed surprise that the control of the water 
supply, of artificial lighting, and of public 
markets were thought by some people to involve 
too great a strain on the energies of the Council. 
He professed full confidence that they could under- 
take and digest whatever work might be found 
proper for the central authority of London. He 
then proceeded to remark in detail on the work 
of the principal committees. With regard to the 
Asylums Committee, Sir Arthur mentioned that 
the existing asylums provide for 10,400 patients, 
and that the Council had approved the erection 
of a new asylum at Bexley for 2,000 patients, 
the cost of which, exclusive of site and equip- 
ment, will be £375,000. He congratulated the 
Bridges Committee on haying surmounted the 
main difficulties in the construction of the Black- 
wall Tunnel, the cast-iron-lined portions of the 
tunnel being already far past the centre of the 
river bed. ‘The number of men working in com- 
pressed air is about 120, and there have been 
only five cases of serious suffering from the 
peculiar nature of the work. The opening of the 
tunnel will probably take placein 1897. The next 
great work of this committee, which has been 
sanctioned by Parliament and has received the 
Royal assent, will be the new Vauxhall Bridge, 
80ft. wide, with gradients of 1 in 40, to be 
constructed at a cost of £380,000, including 
£30,000 for a temporary bridge. The building 
Act Committee had, he thought, done wisely to 
retain as their chairman that member of the 
Council who, more than any other, laboured 
for the passing of the Building Act of 1894. Their 
thanks were due to Dr. Longstaff for the assiduity 
and ability he displayed in the promotion of that 
statute by which the Council have secured con- 
solidation of the law regulating streets and build- 
ings in London. Among other valuable functions, 
the Corporate Property Committee have entered 
upon the preparation of a ground-plan of London, 
and 206 estates, representing about 30 square 


miles, have been delineated. He hoped, however, 
that the Council would not proceed in minutest 
detail to examine the tenure of all land in London, 
because the difficuty and cost of that operation 
would, in his judgment, very far outweigh its 
value, which, with constant changes of ownership, 
would not be permanent. The Fire Brigade 
Committee are proceeding with the provision for 
additional protection from fire. The staff already 
numbers 920. The annual cost of this depart- 
ment, which is now £210,315, must increase. By 
the substitution of ‘‘ H.”’ for ‘‘ F.P.’’ in all parts 
of the county, the public can judge how largely 
the Council have caused fire-hydrants to be sub- 
stituted for the obsolete fire-plugs. In the re- 
port of the Highways Committee will be found 
statements of the policy and proceedings of the 
Council with regard to electric lighting, tram- 
ways, and the telephone service. In two places 
where gates have been removed under the Acts 
of 1890-93 it has been found that an average of 
2,200 and 1,131 vehicles now pass daily. The 
committee find that out of more than 200 railway 
stations in London not fewer than 177 need im- 
proved accommodation, aml have made sugges- 
tions, which they are at present powerless to 
enforce upon the respective railway companies. 
The Improvements Committee are controlled in 
their larger schemes by the financial policy of the 
Council. But the committee were, he thought, 
entitled to congratulation upon the position of the 
Wellington-street improvements in connection 
with the Duchy of Lancaster, of the Tower- 
bridge approach on the south side, and upon the 
instruction they have received from the Council 
to prepare a scheme for the formation of a new 
street from Holborn to the Strand, subject to the 
conditions as to betterment imposed in the case of 
the Tower-bridge approach. 

The Chairman dwelt at considerable length on 
the work of the Main Drainage Committee. 
When the Council came into existence the river 
was more foul than at any time since the con- 
struction of the main drainage system nearly 
forty years ago. The pumping machinery at 
Abbey Mills and elsewhere was obsolete and 
dilapidated, and the low-level sewer was over- 
charged as far eastward as Somerset House. By 
compounding the engines at Abbey Mills and by 
repair of the pumps they have accelerated the self- 
cleansing flow of the main drains, the low-level 
sewer is not over-full, and has now always a 
steady flow in dry weather. The committee 
have cleansed the river by carrying away to sea 
2,000,000 tons of sludge per annum, in six vessels 
which have cost about £147,000, and the effluent 
passing into the river after the removal of the 
sludge is clearer that the river water, and can be 
made innocuous by passing it through filters of 
coke breeze. The sludge vessels made over 2,000 
passages last year at a total cost of about £40,000, 
or of £19 3s. 2d. per trip. ‘There is no deposit on 
the sand in the Barrow Deep where the sludge is 
emptied. £150,000 a year is spent in connection 
with Barking and Crossness in thus dealing with 
the sewage. The most interesting experiments 
been in the filtration of sewage and in examining 
the atmosphere of sewers. A filter of one acre 
has been constructed, the material consisting of 
3ft. of coke breeze covered for retaining purposes 
with 3in. of gravel. The quantity of effluent run- 
ning through this filter is about 1,000,000 gallons 
daily; and the clarified result passing into the 
river has so improved that fish live for many 
weeks in it. If it were desired, the whole Metro- 
politan sewage could be treated in this way upon 
about 180 acres of land, with perfect freedom 
from noxious smells in the operation, and then 
the effluent would be much less foul than the 
ordinary waters of theriver. The cost of making 
this filter, exclusive of land, has been about 
£2,000 for the acre. The Council lately engaged 
Mr. Parry Laws to make experiments in sewer 
air, and his investigations show most clearly that 
there is no resemblance whatever between micro- 
organisms of sewage and those of sewer air. He 
found that not any of the organisms which pre- 
dominate in sewage existed in sewer air, and the 
experiments demonstrate very strongly that the 
possibility of the existence of the typhoid fever 
bacillus in the air of sewers is indefinitely remote. 
The chairman next dealt with the probable 
limit to the purity of the river. The drainage 
system is, he explained, so constructed that tin. 
of rain per day may possibly pass away by the 
sewers into the precipitation tanks at Barking 
and Crossness; but if }in. falls in a single hour 
upon ground already saturated, then all the main 
sewers begin to pour their overflow directly into 


the river. This overflow occurs perhaps 20 times 

in a year, and is not to a certain extent prevent- 

able. It is evident, therefore, that a perfect 

cleansing of the river is impracticable; but the 

question will soon arise whether the main sewers 

have reasonably adequate capacity for the 

increasing area and population. In order to 

make the main drainage system capable of 

discharging, without overflow into the river, 4in. 

of rainfall in 24 hours, a further expenditure of 
about 2} millions will be needed for the con- 

struction of new main sewers from Paddington 
on the north side and from Balham and Streatham 
on the south side, and, indeed, if the capacity of 
the main sewers are to be made proportionate in 
efficiency to those of other cities, this work must 
be undertaken forthwith. The acreage, under 
the control of the Parks and Open Spaces Com- 

mittee, has risen from 2,656 to 3,684, but the 
cost of maintenance has grown in much larger 
proportion from £52,751 to £100,932. The area 
of Royal parks within the county is 1,438 
acres, and the expenditure £56,058, so that if the 
expenditure of the committee was upon the same 
proportion, it would amount to £130,000 a year, 
and if may be added that our open spaces are 
small and scattered, and therefore more costly 
than the Royal parks in regard to management. 

The Public Health and Housing Committee 
labour under the weight of the vast problem 
which connects them with the housing of the 
working classes of the Metropolis. The com- 

mittee have had to provide housing in some cases 
upon sites which no private enterprise would look 
at, and the result has not, Sir Arthur admitted, 

been wholly satisfactory from the financial point. 
of view. On a total estimated capital cost of 
£146,785 there is a probability of an annual 
charge of £669, or say 4 per cent., falling on the 
rates for the next 54 years. It must not, how- 
ever, be assumed that the same proportion of loss 
would result from every scheme. But progress 
in this work must be cautiously scrutinised. The 
Council have lately resolved that before deciding 
to acquire or appropriate lands for. the purposes 
of Part III. of the Act, the Finance Committee 
shall report on the estimated financial effect of 
the scheme, including the erection of dwellings 
on such lands. The Stores Committee have con- 

tinued the plan of limiting contracts to one year 
only, and, in order to afford facilities for manu- 

facturers of special goods to submit prices, the 
tenders for each item in the schedules are con- 

sidered separately. The Water Committee have 
done much to prepare the basis for the Bills. 
recently before Parliament, and are now inquiring 
as to suitable gathering grounds in Wales for 
the future supply of London, in pursuance of a. 
recent resolution of the Council. The Water 
Committee have also been much concerned with the- 
results of the severe frost, which demonstrated the 
insufficient depth of many of the companies’ mains 

and service-pipes. It is noticeable that in capitals 

where there is much greater severity of frost 

the freezing of water-mains is uncommon, because 
of the greater and uniform depth at which they 
are laid. He congratulated the Works Com- 

mittee upon having overcome many of the diffi- 

culties inseparable from the commencement of an 

undertaking so novel and in circumstances of 
great emergency and exigency, and not less upon 
the fact that the character of the work they have 
executed has been acceptable and generally 
excellent. He should be surprised and dis- 

appointed if the excess of cost which has occurred 

in so many cases should be continued. In his. 
opinion the establishment of the Works Com- 

mittee was a necessity. Trade-union rate of 

wages, in practice obtained by the co-operation 
of employers and employed, is the only rate of 

payment which can meet the just claims of the 
whole body of electors, and the adoption of this 

rule undoubtedly led to so much difficulty with 

the contractors that the institution of the Works 

Committee was the unavoidable result. It has 

never been suggested that the Council should 

cease to deal with contractors, and, asa matter of- 
fact, they have never ceased from such dealings. 

But he was sure that the existence of a Works. 
Committee exercises a salutary influence, and in 

giving or withholding work from that committee, 

the members must not forget that they will soon 

have a large capital invested in shops and stores, 

the charge for which must be distributed through- 

out their operations. In conclusion, Sir Arthur 

referred with approval to the work thus far 

accomplished by the Technical Education Board ; 

but suggested that the title ought to be changed 

from ‘* board’’ to ‘‘ committee.’’ 
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. COVENTRY MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


THE FIRST PREMIATED DESIGNS, 
[WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. ] 


4, bie competition for these important buildings 
was recently decided by Mr. C. Barry (the 
-assessor) in favour of the drawings submitted 
under motto ‘‘ Leofric the Saxon,’’ the authors 
‘being Mr. Harry Quick, of Coventry, in con- 
junction with Messrs. Brewill, Baily, and C. E.’ 
Mallows, of Nottingham and Bedford. The 
‘drawings published herewith sufficiently explain 
themselves; the leading characteristics of the 
scheme generally are studied simplicity of plan, 
economy of space on an unusually cramped site 
(where ancient lights are an important considera- 
tion), and adaptability of the new work in plan 
and elevation to the fine old hall of St. Mary, 
which has been incorporated with the new build- 
ings so as to be used en swite with the council 
chamber and mayor’s parlour, which are placed 
for that purpose on the Bailey-lane, or northern, 
front, facing the south side of St. Michael’s 

* Church. That this might be made the quietest 
portion of the site was another excellent reason 
which determined the position of the council 
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chamber, and also led to the placing of the] PROFESSOR BOYD DAWKINS ON THE 


police-court to the position it occupies, at the 
back of St. Mary’s-street front, and near to the 
principal entrance on the ground floor. The 
entrance to the council chamber is through the 
15th-century groined gateway in Bailey-lane, 
which has been used for that purpose for ages, 
and which it was thought best to retain in order 
not to disturb old traditions. The continuity of 
the plan is kept, and suitable provision for the 
various municipal offices best provided for in the 
main block by placing the Fire Brigade station 
and drill-yard, &c., to the Hay-lane frontage, 
which, owing to that street being rather narrow, 
has been set back some feet in consequence. 
Externally, the type of Late Gothic (of which 
St. Mary’s Hall is such a beautiful example) has 
been adopted, and an earnest attempt has been 
made on the Bailey-lane front and elsewhere to 
properly carry out the lines of the old work, so 
that the new shall be in artistic sympathy, not 
only with St. Mary’s Hall itself, but with the 
surrounding architecture generally. 
Sas! LAWe se SS r 
The Duchess of Devonshire laid on Monday the 


foundation-stone of a new infant-school in con- 
nection with St. Mary’s, Ulverston. 


AGES OF MAN. 4 

5 dees a BOYD DAWKINS opened, on 

the 17th inst., the Antiquarian Section of | 

the Royal. Archeological Institute, the members : 
of which have been holding their annual meeting 

at Scarborough. He said that the study of anti- _ 
quities, so long a mere dilettante study, had now 
become an exact science, and the question of the 
antiquity of man, so eagerly discussed in the 
‘sixties,’ had now passed into the ‘region of 
well-ascertained fact. The Palzogean imple- 
ments associated with the remains of the extinct 
mammalia, such as the mammoth and the woolly 
rhinoceros in the caves and river deposits, proved 
that man found his way into Britain when our 
land formed part of the Continent, and when the 
winters were sufficiently severe to encourage the 
migration of reindeer and other Arctic animals, 
while the summers were sufficiently warm to allow 
of the hippopotamus wandering as far north as 
Kirkdale and Leeds. The relation of Paleolithic 
man to the glacial phase of the Plesiosaurus 
period was clearly shown by the distribution of 
his implements in Yorkshire and in the South 
of England. The Paleolithic implements in 
the caves in the districts covered more or less 
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by the glacial drift showed that man was 
living in Yorkshire in pre-Glacial times. 
A Paleolithic man was about 5ft. 3in. high. 
The skulls and bones of Paleolithic man which 
were beyond dispute were too fragmentary to 
allow of their being identified with any existing 
race. They were, however, sufficient to prove 
that when he first appeared in Northern Europe 
he was a man, and not a missing link. The 
Garden of Eden, in which he was evolved from a 
low ancestry, was to be looked for in some part of 
the world other than Europe, and up to the pre- 
sent time unknown. The higher antiquity of 
man had not as yet been established. The rela- 
tion of the Neolithic to the Paleolithic age, 
keenly discussed during the last ten years, had 
not yet passed into the region of undisputed fact. 
For his part, he was unable to recognise a trace 
of continuity between them in this country, or in 
Europe, or in any other part of the world with 
which he was acquainted. To him, as a geo- 
logist, they were separated from each other by a 
profound change in geography, in climate, “a in 
animal life in Western Europe. If, however, the 
Paleolithic and Neolithic inhabitants of the 
British Isles were separated by these great 


. changes, which, from their experience, they might 


take to have been slowly brought about in un- 


. told ages, still more were they separated by 
. their habits, manners, customs, a 


e of life, 


and general condition. The Paleolithic men 


_ were nomad hunters, ignorant of all arts ex- 


ne _ he) oe) en el. oe | 
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cept sewing, implement-making, and the use 
of fire.. If was strange that, in the midst 
of this savage life, one section of the 
cavemen should have left behind figures of the 
animals on which they lived. The Neolithic men 
were not only hunters, but farmers and herds- 
men. To them they owed the domestic horse, so 
dear to all true natives of Yorkshire. They were 
spinners and weavers, and miners of flint for the 
manufacture of implements, which they turned 
to use in the clearing away of the forest and the 
development of carpentry. They lived in fixed 
habitations; but in spite of this immeasurably 
higher culture, they were singularly devoid of 
the art of reproducing natural forms, which their 
Palzeolithic predecessors carried to so high a pitch 
in England, France, and Switzerland. While 
there was no proof of the contact between the 
Paleolithic and Neolithic dwellers in Hurope, all 
who believed in the descent of man from one 
stock must hold that in some quarter of the world 
the Palwolithic hunter gradually became educated 
into the Neolithic farmer. Professor Dawkins 
referred to the ‘‘ Bronze Age,’’ and said that the 
many skeletons which had been met with in 
almost every part oi the British Isles proved that 
the use of bronze was introduced by the tall, 
broad-headed ancestors of the Irish Celts and 
the Gaels of Scotland. Dealing with the pre- 
historic archeology of the district of Scarborough, 
the speaker said it had yielded an abundant 
harvest to many explorers during the last ten 
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years. The physical characters of the district 
were very remarkable. To the north and west 
lay the lofty Oolitic heather-covered moors of 
Cleveland, deeply cut into well-wooded ravines 
and valleys, leading southwards into the great 
alluvial plain of the Upper Derwent, which 
extended eastward almost as far as the line 
of cliffs between Scarborough and Speeton. 
To the south of this were the lofty and 
precipitous range of chalk wolds sweeping from 
Settrington eastward to Speeton, and gradually 
descending to the south-east along a line from 
Bridlington to Driffield and Beverley, and from 
Hegsle to the marshes and ancient moors of 
Holderness. It was also divided by a central 
valley into two parts. It was in the higher 
grounds that they met with traces of man in 
this district, in the implements and weapons, in 
the ancient dwelling places and burial mounds, 
and last; though not least, in the series of earth- 
works which guarded the uplands from attacks. 
The axes and some other stone implements found 
in the surface soil of the district and in burial- 
mounds proved that it was inhabited in the 
Neolithic age. They were, however, few in 
number, and implied a sparse population, who 
interred their dead in a crouching posture. In 
the Bronze Age the population was very con- 
siderable, as was proved by the large number of 
tumuli, most of which contained stone imple- 
ments known to have been used at that time 
from their association with bronze implements 


elsewhere. They burned their dead, as a rule, 
in that age, although the practice of interment 
was still carried on. Were it not for this they 
would have had no material for identifying the 
men of the Bronze Age with a living race. The 
Neolithic remains belonged to a small, long-head 
Iberic race of men—the oldest stock in Kurope, 
to whom the living small, dark Yorkshire men 
and women owed not only their dark hair and 
eyes and long heads, but the taste for horseflesh 
which, as everyone knew, was one of the attributes 
of the dwellers in the county. 


ee 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, PARIS. 


ye International Health Exposition, organised 
by the newly-formed Society of Sanitary 
Architects and Engineers, was opened on the 27th 
of last month at the Palais des Arts Liberaux, in 
the Champ de Mars, and will remain open until 
the 15th of September next. This exhibition is 
enjoying an almost unexpected success; the 
various sections of exhibits are exceedingly well 
arranged, and there-are a large number of very 
interesting novelties and apparatus pertaining to 
the service and practice of sanitation. A list of 
the sections and subdivisions of the exhibition has 
already been given in the Buitpivc News. The 
five chief sections consist of—sanitation of private 
and collective dwellings, town sanitation, sanitary 
science and health statistics; food, clothing, and 
physical exercise; industrial and professional 
sanitation. Before making a summary description 
of the exhibits, of which sketches of the most 
novel may be given, or entering into the matter 
of the congress of sanitary architects and en- 
gineers, which was held in the Exhibition build- 
ings from the 7th to the 13th of this month, at 
which a number of very interesting reports were 
read and discussions raised, mention might be 
made to the society which took upon itself the 
duties of organising the exhibition. The idea 
pervading the formation of this society, in April 
last, was to found and to make known the pro- 
fessions of sanitary engineer and sanitary archi- 
tect—professions up to this time unknown in 
France. The design of the society is to group 
together engineers and architects taking a special 
interest in sanitary matters; to discuss in common 
questions relative to sanitary science; to facilitate 
the study of sanitary science, and means of ap- 
plication, to young engineers and architects; to 
encourage the study of the best means of applying 
practical sanitation to towns and dwellings; to 
reach by means of the members workmen and 
foremen, and induce these latter to interest them- 
selves in practical sanitary work ; to facilitate, by 
means of discussion and practice, the development 
of inventions relating te sanitation; to provoke a 
healthy competition amongst manufacturers ; to 
reward the creators of new apparatus, contractors, 
and skilful workmen; and, lastly, to keep the 
members of the society constantly informed of the 
work being done in foreign countries by means of 
communications and publications. Each member 
should, during the year following that of his ad- 
mission, address the society on a question relative 
to the science or practice of sanitation, or a de- 
Scription of some important sanitary work lately 
completed. The official publication of the society 
is the Genie Sanitaire. Sir B. W. Richardson, 
president of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, 
is a foundation member of this society, and it is 
hoped that, by means.of constant correspondence 
between the Sanitary Institute and societies of 
England and the newly-formed French society, to 
do much good work in the interest of the two 
Countries. The readers of the Buirpinc News 
will be kept well informed of the doings of their 
French neighbours, and of the interesting 
hovelties and appliances relative to sanitary 
matters. 
_ Just making a rapid view of some of the 
exhibits, before entering more into the details of 
the most interesting, we find a certain quantity 
of novelties, some put forward as perfect for 
doing away with all the inconveniences of the 
Tout 4 Végout, and not a small number adapted 
from English invention or apparatus which has 
borne the test of experience in England. It is 
regrettable that English work is not more fully 
represented at the exhibition, very few of our 
well-known manufacturers exhibiting. 

A sanitary architect, of Lafforgue, exhibits an 
automatical apparatus for the evacuation of 
drainage and waste water. The inventor claims 
for his apparatus an economy in the quantity of 
water necessary for the proper flushing of w.0.’s. 


Again, ordinary river or canal water may be 
employed, economising greatly the expense which 
would be necessary if spring water was used. 
The apparatus is placed at the bottom of each 
down-pipe, the risk of freezing being thus 
lessened. All matter falls into this cistern, 
which is fed by a constant supply of water, and 
fitted with a siphon on the compressed-air 
system, allowing periodically a powerful flush, 
carrying away the contents of the cistern, and at 
the same time cleansing the near portion of the 
drain. 

The Compound Siphon Co., of College-road, 
exhibits an installation of the compound siphon 
of Captain Nadiein, composed of a series of single 
siphons of different diameters, each one connected 
with the other, and ultimately joiing that of the 
largest diameter ; a slight quantity only of liquid 
being necessary for starting the smallest siphon, 
putting the whole battery into immediate action. 
This apparatus is specially adaptable for urinals, 
necessitating only a small feed of cleansing water. 
The Chamberland filter, system Pasteur, has an 
interesting installation of the various forms of 
this filter, which appears to have an increasing 
success in France. ‘This filter, in its simple 
form, consists of a metallic tube, inclosing a 
second tube of porcelain, having an outlet at its 
lower end. The metallic tube is fixed to the 
water supply cock, the pressure of the supply 
forces the water contained between the outer tube 
of metal and the inner tube of porcelain through 
the pores of the latter, flowing in a perfectly 
pure state from the lower orifice, all impurities 
remaining on the outer surface of the porcelain, 
which may be easily cleaned from time to time. 
The filter is also arranged in batteries of three, 
five, and eight tubes, that of three tubes giving 
an average supply of 15 gallons per 24 hours. 

Another filter, system Breyer, exhibited by 
Blumenfeld and Co., of Vienna, attracts con- 
siderable attention, owing to its powers of filter- 
ing and sterilising large quantities of water in a 
very short space of time, the filter No. 1 ex- 
hibited at the Champ de Mars furnishing over 
100,000 gallons of filtered and sterilised water 
per 24 hours. The liquid is sterilised by means of 
steam jets forced through the apparatus in the 
same direction as the flow of the filtering liquid. 
The cost of filtering and sterilising large quanti- 
ties of water comes to about 3s. for the above 
quantity. Several portable filters for travellers, 
&c., supplying three gallons of water per minute, 
and weighing 15]b., are also on view. 

The Society ‘‘ La Force Motrice Gratuite ’’ has 
an installation of apparatus for filtering and 
sterilising water by means of boiling at high pres- 
surc. ‘The apparatus consists of a tubular boiler, 
a changing cylinder, anda filtering reservoir. The 
water is first boiled at a temperature of 135° 
Centigrade, and under pressure by means of a 
steam ‘‘ bain-marie,’’ and is thus sterilised by the 
time it has passed under this degree of heat 
through a series of steam bath boilers; the liquid 
then passes through the changing cylinder when 
it is cooled, giving a portion of its heat to fresh 
supplies of water, which pass through this cylinder 
on the way to the boiler, thus economising to a 
large extent the fuel for heating the boiler. At 
its exit from the cylinder the water is nearly cold, 
and is sterilised, having now only to passthrough 
the series of filters forming the third portion of 
the apparatus. A smaller apparatus is made for 
domestic uses, consisting of a boiler containing 
about nine pints, and heated by gas or spirit, the 
second portion of the apparatus being a double 
reservoir for receiying the sterilised water and 
supplying fresh water to the boiler, to which is 
joined an apparatus for filtering. This domestic 
apparatus extinguishes automatically the gas 
furnace as soon as the water attains the tempera- 
ture of 135° Centigrade, and an alarm signal gives 
notice of this fact, and that the boiling water is 
ready to be let into the changing cylinder. In 
the case of a second immediate supply the operation 
of heating is more quickly performed, and an 
economy of gas obtained, for the fresh supply of 
water is, from its contact with the outgoing flow, 
already heated up to 50°. 

The well-known Maignen filter is also repre- 
sented at the exhibition; the filtering matter 
through which the water passes is composed of a 
tissue of asbestos and carbo-calcis. 

Howatson and Co. put forward their well- 
known system of filtration of water for drinkin 
and industrial purposes, the filtering matter for 
the former purpose being silex and polarite—a 
porous, spongy, and absorbent mineral substance 
containing a large percentage of iron, its special 


properties being its powers of clearing water of 
all traces of iron or lead, at the same time adding 
a certain amount of oxygen to the purified liquid. 
The purification of water for industrial purposes 
is done by means ofa filtering base of broken silex. 


Flicoteaux and Co. have an important installa- 


tion of sanitary apparatus and appliances. They 
are giving much advertisement to a flushing 
cistern called the ‘‘ anti-fuites,’’ or safety against 
leakage. ‘This apparatus consists of the ordinary 
floater attached to the supply-cock and the siphon 
providing the flush. The special portion consists 
of a dry compartment containing a second floater 
attached. to the supply-cock. Im the case of 
leakage the water in the outer cistern rising above 
the level of the dry compartment fills this latter, 
and thus the floater closes the supply before the 
water has time to rise high enough to give flow 
to the siphon. No further water supply for 
flushing can now be obtained until the leakage, 
from whatever cause,jhas been repaired. They 
also exhibit a flushing cistern for w.c.’s contain- 
ing neither valve nor floater. The siphon 
flush is produced by pressure on a push-ta 
placed on a level with the seat, and connecte 
with the cistern by means of a in. pipe leading 
from the supply to the cistern. Pressure 
on the push allows a quantity of water sufficient 
to start the siphon to pass from the supply to the 
siphon. ‘ 
Bogier and Mothes exhibit a large installation 
of w.c. apparatus and cisterns, the latest models 
of which will be interesting to deal with in detail 
later on. The ‘‘ Compagnie Anglaise’’ exhibits 
all the latest improvements in apparatus and 
appliances. SPARES 
Emile Merty, of Bale, exhibits an interesting 
hydraulic ventilator for private and public build- 
ings. Water under pressure is employed for 
working this ventilator. With a pressure of five 
atmospheres a supply of 1,800c.it. of fresh air 
per minute may be obtained. The revolving 
ventilating fan is worked somewhat on the 
principle of the water-wheel. The jet of water 
necessary to turn the fan-wheel rapidly is 
of the diameter of a 


gallons per hour, the waste water may also be 


re-utilised. The ventilator is very light and - 


compact, and may be fixed in the window or door- 
frame, in the ceiling or wall, and the inventor 
claiming that there is no danger of leakage of 
water, the supply tap may be placed anywhere 
within reach of the hand. 

A warmed w.c. seat, exhibited by Barbas and 
Balas, is a novelty here. A wide groove made in 
under side of the seat contains metal wires offer- 
ing a great resistance to an electric current ob- 


tained from a lighting supply, giving to the 


upper surface of the seat a moderate warmth, 
which in no case can exceed 30°C. This system 
can be applied to all existing seats of whatever 
material. ; 

The Syndicate of Plumbers of the Seine 
department exhibits the plumbing work done by 
the apprentices and pupils of the Plumbers’ School 
at Paris. This syndicate has organised an inter- 
esting course of lectures and practical classes for 
sanitary plumbing work, and does a quantity of 
good work by this means. A.C. Walters, R.P.C., 
has a number of well-executed samples of plumb- 
ing work done at the Shoreditch Municipal 
Schools. Wage: 

There are a large number of exhibits of work 
in iron trellis and cement for drain-pipes of large 
diameter, walls, partitions, vaults, and floors, 


several of which systems are earnestly advocated — 


and employed by the well-known architect, M. de 
Baudot, partisan of the rational system of con- 
struction with materials produced by the present 
age, and fit for the wants of the present time. 


Coignet and Co., the well-known inventors and 


manufacturers of concrete work, constructors of 
the imitation stone base of the Hiffel Tower, and 
makers of the concrete stonework for the monu- 
mental fountain, balustrading, stairways, &c., for 
the Exposition of 1889, still existing without any 
appreciable signs of wear or deterioration, have an 
interesting installation of samples of such work, 
and a number of panels of their very successful 
and artistic Venetian mosaic work. : 
Boulenger and Co., of Choisy-le-Boi, exhibit 
specimens of their beautiful artistic ceramic 
ware and faience for architectural purposes, such 
as monumental chimneypieces of faience, wall- 
linings of ceramic ware, and several wonderfully- 
executed and deliciously-coloured specimens of 
relief panels, vases, 


darning - needle; — 
the supply of water needed with a pressure 
of five atmospheres being about thirty-five 


pilasters, balusters, and 
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consoles, manufactured in one piece, and suitable 
for all kinds of decoration in architectural work. 

The St. Gobain Glass Co., and the contractors 
for Paris, Piet and Co. and Henri Mcuret, have 
very important and complete installations of 
natural and decorated ‘‘Opaline,’’? manufactured 
by the St. Gobain Co. This interesting material, 
brought out about two years ago in France, and 
which has been patented in England and is being 
introduced into that country, is one of the suc- 
cesses of the exhibition, and attracts much atten- 
ticn from architects and sanitary engineers, owing 
to its adaptability for a very large number of uses, 
such as wall-linings for w.c.’s and lavatories, 
laundries, hospitals, and laboratories ; also backs 
and partitions for urinals and w.c.’s, wall- 
covering for subways, counters and slabs for 
butchers’ and other shops, lavatory table-tops— 
in fact, for all uses where marble or other slabs 
are now employed, and where absolute cleanliness 
is desired. 
surface, either with a natural grain or polished, 
in large slabs manufactured up to a hundred 
super. feet and more, thus avoiding the numerous 
joints of tile work, it is said to be the coming 
material for sanitary purposes. Several very 
artistic panels of decorated and enamelled opaline 
are also exhibited, as well as samples of bricks 
and moulded work of the same material. 

Henry Mouret has an interesting exhibition of 
hollow porcelain bricks and moulded work, 
enamelled on one or more faces. These bricks 
have been employed for lining the subways of 
the first portion of the Seaux railway. ‘They 

resent an exceedingly hard polished surface. 

he price of £40 per thousand for the bricks 
enamelled on the narrow side, and £48 for those 
enamelled on the flat side, appears at first sight 
rather high. 

Elastic emailline is a new anti-salpetrous hydro- 
fuge, invented by A. Bayard. This material is 
employed for coating the damp walls of w.c.’s, 
lavatories, laboratories, &c., and may be applied 
against wood, stone, or cement by means of the 
brush ; it should only be employed for interior 
surfaces. 

A very neat installation of the various sample 
designs of zinco-tectum, a lately-invented wall- 
lining of enamel on zinc in very thin sheets of 
large size, enjoys also considerable success. This 
material, manufactured ‘by Coubé and Co., and 
now introduced into England, is much employed 
for covering the walls of w.c.’s, lavatories, toilet 
rooms, and all places where walls are damp, or 
where neatness of effect and great cleanliness are 
desired. The sheets of zinc being extremely 
thin are very easily applied to the wall or other 
surfaces, and being of large dimensions, joints, 
which for wall - coverings should be avoided as 
much as possible, are few and far between, and 
are, owing to the slight thickness of the material, 
scarcely visible. 

The Vallieres alabaster quarries make a strong 
advertisement of an alum albaster plaster, called 
“‘alabastrine,’’ concerning which a paper was 
read at the Congress. This material, invented in 
England by Keene nearly fifty years ago, was 
first patented in France by an Englishman 
shortly after. It is now largely employed in 
France for a variety of purposes, coating of walls, 
stucco-work, imitation stone, and such like. Its 
price at the works ranges from 3s. 6d. to 8s. the 
cwt., depending upon the colour. 

The Congress of Sanitary Engineers and Archi- 
tects was held from July 7th to 13th last. On 
the first day a visit was made to the new works 
for purifying drainage matter, and the lands 
destined for spreading purposes at Clichy and 
Acheres. A visit was also made to the aqueduct 
of Acheres, inaugurated on the same day. The 
Congress was opened on the following day 
(Monday) by the Minister of the Interior. In 
the morning a report was read by M. Petsche, 
engineer, on the treatment and utilisation of 
house refuse; a second report being made by 
M. George, architect, on the employment of 
siphoid, stop-valves in the interior drainage of 
dwellings. In the afternoon communications 
were made concerning the system of pneumatic 
drainage at Levallois, by M. Chardon, engineer ; 
the rational installation of fitters in private and 
collective dwellings, by M. Georgeon, engineer ; 
and a respiratory mask against dust, by Dr. 
Detourbe. A visit was made to the disinfection 
station of the Rue des Recollets. ‘ 

On Tuesday, papers were read, first, by M. de 
Bandot, architect, on the planning of dwellings 
and their interior arrangements; the second b 
M. Morin-Goustiaux, architect, on the necessity 


Of white opal tone, with a hard. 


of an efficient control over the sanitary inspection 
of dwellings. In the afternoon a visit was made 
to the works of the Société de Salubrité, at 
Levallois-Perret. On Wednesday, a report was 
made by M. Philipps, engineer, on ‘ Public 
Baths,’’ M. Jourdain, town engineer, reading a 
paper on the rules and regulations of public 
roads and streets. In the afternoon, M. de 
Baudot conducted the members of the Congress 
to the Sevigné school for girls, a building con- 
structed by this architect after his much-studied 
ideas of rational design and construction. An 
interesting visit was afterwards made to the Paris 
drains and catacombs, the day’s work ending up 
with a banquet on the first platform of the Eiffel 
Tower. A visit was made on Thursday to the 
slaughter-houses of the Villette, where an in- 
spection was made of the various modes of 
killing. In the afternoon, communications were 
made, by M. d’Anthony, engineer, on the system 
of heating schools; by M. Pignant, engineer, on 
the necessity of a sanitation law in France; by 
M. Bougarel, on the system of purifying drains ; 
house refuse, by M. Bonvellain, engineer; the 
rearrangement and utilisation of drainage work 
existing in towns not yet properly drained, by 
M. Montricher, engineer; and three examples of 
the utilisation of waste water outside Paris, 
by M. Lacau, architect. On Friday, M. Cacheux, 
engineer, read reports on the evacuation of waste 
water in small towns and villages; M. Ch. 
Gautier, architect, on the rational system of 
heating and ventilation of dwellings ; also several 
minor communications in the afternoon. The 
proceedings terminated on Saturday by papers 
on the interior and exterior sanitation of chea 
dwellings, by M. Charles Lucas, architect; the 
organisation of a professional teaching in sanitary 
matters, by: M. Benouville, architect ; and several 
minor discussions in the afternoon. 

Summaries of the most interesting reports will 
be given, with the discussions or important com- 
munications made by the members of the Congress. 

Paris, July 22. ARTHUR VYE PARMINTER. 
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SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 


IR ARTHUR BLOMFIELD has reported to 
the Dean and Chapter that unless repairs of 
two turrets of the central tower are immediately 
commenced the tower and spire of Salisbury 
Cathedral will be most seriously endangered. 
The work is strictly a work of repair, not of 
restoration, and no feature of the tower and 
spire will be injured, under the careful super- 
intendence of Sir Arthur Blomfield, and Mr. 
Thompson, the contractor, who has so skilfully 
succeeded in similar works elsewhere. 

To complete what Sir Arthur Blomfield suggests 
will involve an expenditure of at least £5,000. 
From the funds intrusted to their care for the 
fabric of the cathedral, the Dean and Chapter are 
only able to promise £500 in two years, and the 
Bishop, the Dean, and Chapter, and members of 
the Greater Chapter have already undertaken to 
give £800 in two years. The Dean therefore 
hopes that he may be assisted by the contribu- 
tions of those who are anxious to preserve so 
noble and interesting a memorial as the tower and 
spire of Salisbury. The following is Sir Arthur 
Blomfield’s report :— 


‘During the progress of certain minor repairs 
in the central tower it became evident that some- 
thing was seriously amiss with the upper part of 
the two western stair turrets which required 
investigation. A scaffold was accordingly erected 
round the north-west turret, from which a close 
and careful examination has been made, with the 
result that its state proves to be even worse than 
was feared. A good deal of the external stone- 
work is split and fractured and is in so loose and 
unsafe a condition that no assurance can be given 
of security from some serious disaster which 
might at any time occur. Certain cracks 
which are observable internally, especially one in 
the base of the spire at this angle, though they 
are certainly not altogether new, show indications 
of a slight recent movement which would in- 
evitably become dangerously aggravated by any 
considerable fall of portions of the external stone- 
work. It is difficult to determine with certainty 
the precise cause of the present state of things in 
these turrets, but various adverse agencies have, 
no doubt, been gradually at work for many years 
past. Of these the principal are, first, the 


numerous iron bands, rods, and ties which have 
'Yy | been introduced from time to time, many of them 


in the most injudicious manner. An attempt 


has been made to protect some of them with lead 
from wet and consequent corrosion, but this has 
in many places altogether failed and made matters 
worse rather than better. The next agents are 
wet and frost, which have gradually done much 
damage ; and the third is to be found in the great 
thrust of the spire, which is continually active. 
Nothing can be done to lessen or modify this last 
element of danger, but it is imperative to render 
the angle turrets, which receive so much of it, as 
sound and strong as they can be made. Tor this 
purpose any attempt at small repairs or patching 
would not only he useless, but positively dan- 
gerous. The work that is called for by the 
necessities of the case is emphatically not one of 
restoration, but of repair, which is absolutely 
essential for safety, and which to be effectual must 
be complete and thorough. The greatest care, 
caution, and skill will be necessary in dealing 
with the damaged portions of both these turrets. 
I should recommend the completion of the north- 
west turret first, to be followed immediately by 
the repair of the corresponding one on the south 
side. Itisimpossible to give any accurate estimate 
of the cost of the work necessary to put these 
turrets in a sound and satisfactory state, but it 
will probably amount to about £5,000.” 


OO 


THE ENGINEERS’ AND ARCHITEOTS’ 
SANITARY CONGRESS IN PARIS. 
HE newly-constituted Society of Sanitary 

Engineers and Architects of France have 
been holding a congress at the International 

Exhibition of Hygiene in Paris. Though not 


P | strictly speaking an international congress, some 


Dutch, Belgian, and British sanitarians attended. 
The latter, to the number of 16, included 10 
sanitary inspectors from different London districts. 

The idea dominating the organisation of the 
congress seems to have been, says a Times corre- 
spondent, that hygienists had terminated their 
mission, had solved the problems affecting public 
health, and that the time had now come for 
practical men to apply the theories evolved by 
the hygienists. The speeches of the congress, 
nevertheless, showed that various most important 
sanitary problems were far from settled, and that 
the practical men were not as yet forthcoming 
with practical measures. Thus on the disposal of 
household refuse no emphatic opinion was pro- 
nounced, some speakers preferring destruction by 
fire, others utilisation for agricultural purposes ; 
the only real agreement being that railway 
companies should reduce their charges for 
transferring the contents of dustbins to rural 
districts. In respect to domestic drains, 
no agreement could be arrived at as to 
whether there should be an intercepting trap 
between the house and the sewer, or whether 
every soil-pipe should be utilised as a sewer 
ventilator. On the other hand, papers were read 
before the congress proposing all manner of con- 
trivances to economise the use of water in drains. 
A good deal was said about the control of the 

lumbing and sanitary work in dwellings, a duty 
generally left to the municipalities ; but little was 
said as to the incapacity of the many munici- 
palities who, in France at least, know little or 
nothing of sanitary matters. It was, however, 
agreed that the technical schools of sanitary 
plumbing established in Paris should be en- 
couraged, and a diploma of capacity should be 
given to the students after examinations following 
on three years’ training. It was also agreed that 
a chair of hygiene should be established in the 
schools of architecture. Such teaching is, how- 
ever, already given in some of the schools of 
architecture. ‘There was a very lengthy discus- 
sion as to the rules that should govern private 
thoroughfares, and it was finally decided that 
such thoroughfares, if frequented by the public 
or inhabited by several individuals, should be sub- 
jected to the same regulations as public roads. 
Bat the congress could not come to any under- 
standing as to height of houses in proportion to 
the width of roads. To the proposal that the 
window of every inhabited room should receive 
direct rays of sunlight, M. Bechmann, chief en- 
gineer of the town of Paris, replied that it 
was not possible to pull down the whole capital of 
France so as to conform with the decisions of the 
congress. There was a very interesting debate 
on the heating and warming of dwellings, when 
M. Emile Trélat’s well-known theories were 
very generally approved. Stoves were very 
energetically condemned and steam-pipes widely 
commended. The principle of open windows, of 
cold air but warm walls, was unanimously 
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approved, but the difficulty of application equally 
recognised. M. Emile Trélat thought that even 
unhealthy portable stoves might be. employed to 
superheat a room, on condition that the stove was 
removed and the windows thrown wide open 
‘before anyone entered the room. Resolutions 
were also passed in favour of giving douches in 
-all schools, of building cheap working - class 
dwellings, and other similar measures. The 
members of the congress visitéd the pneumatic 
drainage works of the Société de Salubrité at 
Levallois-Perret, and discussed at some length 
the Liernur system of drainage. The congress 
also visited the model disinfecting station in the 
Rue de Récollets, the Paris sewers, the slaughter- 
house and cattle-market at La Villette, and were 
entertained at a banquet on the Hiffel Tower. 
Altogether upwards of 300 members joined the 
congress, for the most part architects and 
engineers. 
Bi rt 9 
. Six memorial-stones have been laid of an enlarge- 


ment of the Antley Wesleyan chapel and school 
premises, Accrington,: which is to cost about £3,000. 
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EXAMPLES OF EARLY FRENCH: FURNITURE FROMTHE ESYRE: COLLECTION -ar- SKM: 


EARLY FRENCH FURNITURE FROM THE 
PAYRE COLLECTION. 


iP last week’s ‘‘ B.N.’’ we gave a notice of this | vanced age of four-score years, of Mr. Samusn 


remarkable collection now on exhibition at 
South Kensington. The Coffer, elaborately carved 
in walnut-wood, is a fine specimen of the 15th 
century, and though considerably decayed about 
the plinth, the rich Gothic tracery is in a good 
state of preservation. It comes from the North 
of France, is 5ft. 6in. long, and 2ft. Gin. high ; 
the top is the only modern portion. The frame- 
work has been bound with iron angle-pieces to 
keep it together. Thesmall Table, also in walnut, 
with its eight circular and slightly tapering 
columns supporting the top, is 16t-century work. 
It is 3ft. 1jin. long, 1ft. 74in. wide, and 2ft. 9in. 
high, and contains one long drawer. The oak 
arm-chair, of quaint and unusual design, is worthy 
of a place in any museum. The arms and back are 
remarkably low, giving the seat an appearance of 
greater height, although it is only 2ft. from the 
ground. Two of the small balusters from the 
raking pieces in the back are broken away. ‘The 
chair is 2it. wide, and the depth of seat is 1ft. 2in. 


A.E.CHANCELLOR: DEL 


. OBITUARY. 
Tue sudden death is announced, at the 


ad- 
Hemmine, formerly and for many years in” 
practice as an architect—first in Parliament-— 
street, Westminster, and subsequently in Temple-- 
row, Birmingham. Mr. Hemming, who had’ 
retired from the profession, died on Thursday, 
the 18th inst., at 81, Stockwell-road, Brixton. 


EEE 


At the half-yearly meeting of the Liverpool 
Tramways Company, on Saturday, it was reported 
that the directors had just let the contracts, 
amounting to £7,694, for constructing an extension 
of the tramways from the Bootle boundary to 
Litherland bridge, being a length of about 1,303 
yards; and from Everton to Walton-road, thus 
connecting Breck-road, Everton, with the North 
Docks, a length of 1,236 yards; and also 290 yards 
length of tramway line in Oakfield-road, connect- 
ing the company’s Belmont-road lines with those 
of the city. The total length of these extensions 
measures about 1 mile 1,609 yards, the contract 
price being only a little over £4,500 a mile, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

WEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, COVENTRY.—NEW BANK AT 
HALIFAX. —R,1.B.A. SILVER MEDAL DRAWINGS OF 
LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL.—‘‘ OUR HOMES,’’ BY R. BARRY 
PARKER. 


Gur Lllustrations. 


COVENTRY MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS COMPETITION, 


{For description. and sketch plans of first 
premiated design see pp. 110 and 111.) 


NEW BANK, HALIFAX : SELECTED DESIGN. 


Tue new banking premises about to be com- 
menced for the Halifax and Huddersfield Union 
Banking Company is an outcome of an open 
competition in which prizes of £100 and £50 
respectively were offered. Forty-three sets of 
designs were sent in, and Messrs. Horsfall and 
Williams, of Halifax, were awarded the first 
prize of £100, and have been intrusted with the 
carrying out of the work; Mr. Mitchell Withers, 
of Sheffield, winning the second premium of £50. 
The architects’ detailed estimate tor the building 
was £12,000, and the contracts have been let for 
£20 within this figure. The whole of the three 
principal elevations will be of cleansed ashlar, 
from quarries in the neighbourhood ; the four 
circular columns supporting the front entrance 
pediment being of polished red granite. The 
entrance vestibules will be finished in Doulton 
ware, and the pavements of all vestibules, 
corridors, and public portion of large banking 
hall will be of mosaic, the remaining being of 
oak blocking. It is intended that the premises be 
used solely for a bank, and they will therefore 
be of two stories only. The ground floor is set 
apart for the large central banking-hall, which is 
surrounded by manager’s room, having three 
waiting-rooms adjoining, and sub-manager’s 
room overlooking the administrative, directors’ 
room and offices, accountant’s office and book 
safe, bullion and plate safe, calling-over room, 
clerks’ and keeper’s entrance and offices, and an 
additional lavatory being provided for the public. 
The first-floor plan, surrounding or flanking the 
banking-hall on three sides is set apart for book- 
stores, manager’s private rooms, and the bank- 
kkeeper’s residence. The large hall will be 
lighted by a large dome-light of coloured glass, 
and the walls will be pilastered, panelled, and 
decorated with fibrous plaster, and the fitting will 
be of wainscot oak. ‘The site of bank is in the 
most commanding position in the town, the style 
of architecture adopted being Classic, and the 
‘drawing which we reproduce herewith is hung 
in the present Royal Academy Exhibition. 


LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL WEST FRONT: 
MEDAL DRAWINGS. 


We have already, in the Burtpine News for the 
12th inst., published the plan and several 
drawings made by Mr. J. H. James of this great 
Welsh cathedral. We then gave a short account 
of the history of the building. To-day, from the 
same series of drawings, for which a Medal of 
Merit was awarded by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, we print a large scale detail of 


R.1.B.A. 


the west front as measured and drawn on the spot. 
The sections of mouldings freely figured, with full 
dimensions to every part, will be appreciated 
by our practical readers, as they must be by 
everyone who cares ‘for the study of our national 
architecture of the Middle Ages. 


‘6 OUR HOMES.”’ 


(For further sketches and descriptive article see 
pp. 105-8.) 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


NortrHEern ARCHITECTURAL Assocration.—The 
annual excursion of this association was held on 
Saturday last at Chesters, the residence of Mr. 
N. G. Clayton. The following twenty-one 
gentlemen from Newcastle, Sunderland, South 
Shields, &c., were present :—Mr. F. W. Rich 
(vice-president), Messrs. J. H. Morton, J. T. 
Cackett, A. B. Plummer, E. Shewbrooks, 
W. Glover, F. Caws, H. Grieves, H. C. Charle- 
wood, G. T. Brown, W. Hope, H. Gibson, 
©. S. Errington, H. Cayley, H. Oswald, 
R. Morton, E. J. Watson, M. Martinson, 
R. Sisson, and R. Rich. Mr. Robert Blair, 
F.S.A., was also present with the party during 
the day, and conducted the members over the 
remains of the Roman station of Cilurnum, and 
explained the plan to the members of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Rich conducted the party over the 
new buildings, and explained that Chesters has 
been in possession of the Clayton family for 
about 90 years. It was originally built by the 
Erringtons. Some additions were made to it, 
chiefly in a portico on the north side in Mr. 
Dobson’s time. The present owner, Mr. N. G. 
Clayton, has had extensive alterations made. 
The old mansion house has been gutted and 
nearly rebuilt, and forms a very small portion of 
the mansion of to-day. This is built of stone 
throughout from the neighbouring quarries, is 
lighted by electric light, generated by Mr. 
Ciayton’s own installation, and is supplied with 
water from a never-failing spring about three 
miles away. Chesters is a great storehouse 
for Roman antiquities, standing as it does on one 
of the Roman stations, and a great number of 
objects of antiquity are cared for. Before the 
present additions, these were partially stored in 
one of the rooms of the house, partly in the 
portico, and other places. Mr. Clayton, however, 
has now built a museum near the entrance lodge, 
in which to store all the objects of antiquity. 
New stables have been built a short distance from 
the house with all the modern improvements. <A 
new carriage drive is also being made, with 
entrance lodge and gates. The contractors for 
the work have been Mr. Walter Scott, of New- 
castle ; Messrs. Middlemiss Bros. for builders and 
joiners’ work; Mr. Civil, of Hexham, for part 
joiners’ work ; Messrs. Watson and Sons, New- 
castle, for plumbers’ work and heating; Mr. 
Smith, of Hexham, for part plumbers’ work ; Mr. 
Baty, of North Tyne, and Mr. Charlton, of 
Stamfordham, for tiling and slating; Messrs. 
Wilkinson and OCo., for plasterers’ work; Mr. 
Ellis, of Hexham, for painting and glazing; and 
Messrs. Musgrave and Co., for stable fittings. 
The mansion has been carried out from the designs 
of Mr. Norman Shaw, of London, and the rest of 
the works in museum, entrance lodge, gates, 
stables, houses for coachman, gardener, &c., from 
designs by Mr. Frank W. Rich, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. After dining together at the George Inn 
at Chollerford, the party returned to Newcastle 
by the 8.25 p.m. train. 


Somerser ArcHmoLoGicAL Socrery. — The 
forty-seventh annual meeting of the Somerset 
Archeological Society is being held in Bath this 
week, and has extended over three days. The 
proceedings opened on Tuesday, when Mr. H. D. 
Skrine, this year’s president, took the chair at 
the annual meeting at the Royal Literary and 
Scientific Institution, which has been chosen as 
the headquarters of the association during the 
meeting. Mr. F. T. Elworthy read the report 
of the council, which stated that the society 
numbered 569 members, though the balance in 
hand had been reduced to 17s. 2d., against 
£49 4s. 2d. the previous year.—Sympathetic 
references were made to the deaths of Sir Jerom 
Murch (who was president of the meeting held 
in Bath nineteen years ago), Mr. Moysey, and 
Colonel Ewing. Nineteen new members were 
elected, and Mr. E. B. C. Trevellan (retiring 
president) and the Bishop of Bath and Wells 


were added to the list of vice-presidents. The 
president’s address, which was of considerable 
archeological interest, dealt with the occupation 
of Hampton and Claverton Downs just outside 
Bath by the Belgic conquerors of the south of 
England.—After the annual meeting the Mayor 
entertained the society to luncheon at the Guild- 
hall, and the afternoon programme included an 
inspection of the Roman remains and recent 
discoveries, as well as visits to the Abbey and 
Museum.—In the eyening a meeting was held at 
the Literary Institution for papers and discussion. 
The Dean of Wells (Dr. Jex Blake) presided. 
Rey. Canon Church read some interesting notes 
which he had made on the cartulary of the Priory 
of SS. Peter and Paul, Bath. Rev. T. S. Holmes 
gave a paper written by Bishop Hobhouse on a 
map of the forest of Mendip; and the Rey. F. 
W. Weaver read some of the late Sir John 
Maclean’s notes on the Clyveden family of 
Somerset. An excursion was made on Wednes- 
day to Great Chalfield church and manor-house, 
Bradford-on-Avon parish church, and the Saxon 
church at Bradford ; the Bridge Chapel, Kingston 
House, and the 14th-Century Barn having been 
viewed, Westwood church and manor-house, 
Hinton Abbey, Charterhouse Hinton, were also 
seen. Yesterday (Thursday) the first place visited 
was Chapel Farm, Lansdown, viewing the site of 
the battle of Lansdown, the camps, and the 
monument of Sir Bevill Grenville, thence to 
Cold Ashton church and manor house, and on 
to Marshfield church. The party then proceeded 
by Bannerdown and Batheaston, to Claverton 
Manor, and the camps in the neighbourhood. 
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CHIPS. 


A new organ has recently been built by Messrs. 
Abbott and Smith, of Leeds, for the Church of St. 
Lawrence, Adwick-le-Street, near Doncaster, at a 
cost of £310, The dedication took place last week. 


The Duchess of Albany opened at Leatherhead, 
last week, a three-days’ bazaar in aid of the funds 
for restoring the tower of the parish church. The 
work of restoration is being carried out under the 
supervision of Sir Arthur Blomfield, and is estimated 
to cost nearly £2,000. 


The Improvement Committee of the City Council 
of Birmingham finally considered, on Tuesday, the 
applications for the post of secretary and manager 
ot the department, rendered vacant by the resigua- 
tion of Mr. A. H. Davis. Originally there were 
222 applicants. Of this number the committee last 
week selected four, and of this four they yesterday 
selected Mr. Peter Addie, of Fairhead, near 
Lytham, for the office. Mr. Addie is thirty-five 
years of age, has had large experience of the 
management of property, and for five years was 
steward to the Swansea Corporation. 


Memorial-stones were laid, on Tuesday, in con- 
nection with the new district council chamber and 
public offices at Coseley. The building will consist 
of two stories. The old local board room, on the 
ground floor, will be converted into offices for the 
surveyor, sanitary inspector, and rate-collector, 
with hall and corridor; and the floor above, which 
will be an entirely new structure, will comprise a 
council chamber and an office for the clerk to the 
council. ° The work is being executed by Mr. T. 
Jones, of Roseville, to plans prepared by Mr. C. W. 
Syrip ope (surveyor to the council), and will cost 

450, é 


The half-yearly report of the City and South 
London Electric Railway states that in accordance 
with the resolution passed by the shareholders, plans 
have been prepared for the extension from King 
William-street, City, to Moorgate-street, and 
negotiations have been opened for acquiring some 
of the property involved. The line will diverge 
from the existing system at the Borough High-street, 
and proceed under the Thames by entirely new 
tunnels, a little eastward of the existing ones under 
the river. Preliminary borings have also been made 
in preparation for the authorised southward exten- 
sion of the system from the present terminus at 
Stockwell to Clapham Common. 


A service of thanksgiving has been held at Toppes- 
field Church, near Halstead, Essex, to celebrate 
the completion of some important repairs and im- 
provements to the fabric of the building. The 
works carried out comprise the renewal of the 
whole of the windows in the nave in stone, and 
reglazing of them; a new east window in the 
chancel, of stone, the one removed having been 
constructed of wood. The original stone tracery 
being completely destroyed, it was found necessary 
to erect an entirely new window. The gallery in 
the south aisle has been removed, and the seating 
accommodation has been rearranged in the aisle. 
The old stone porch is being restored, but is not yet 
quite finished. 
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Building Intelligence, 


Epinsurcu.—The Town Council of Edinburgh, 
at their meeting on Tuesday, ordered a block bill 
to be prepared for the extension of the city 
_ boundaries and the amalgamation of Edinburgh, 
Leith, and Portobello, and plans were submitted 
for the extension of the city chamber. By these 
plans the proposed new council-room, to occupy 
the first floor at the north-west corner of the 
Exchange-square, would, with galleries, have 
three and a half times the cubic capacity of the 
present chamber ; the proposed new burgh court- 
room, on the floor level, under the new council- 
room, would be double the size, and have twice 
the cubic capacity of the existing court-room ; 
much-needed additional accommodation would be 
provided in the town-clerk’s and chamberlain’s 
departments: An amendment that a more com- 
prehensive scheme be devised, in view of the 
amalgamation of authorities, was rejected by 23 
votes to 4, and it was decided that the scheme be 
sent back to the Lord Provost’s committee for 
further consideration, and, if so advised, getting 
an estimate for the block immediately adjoining 
the present buildings on the west side of the 
square. 


Exrrer.—The new wing of the Albert Memo- 
rial Museum, Exeter, was opened on Friday last 
by the Duke of Devonshire. The style deviates 
slightly from that of the old building. The 
walls are of Pocombe stone with Hamhill dress- 
ings; the huge columns in front are of Devon- 
shire granite polished. The tracery of the 
windows is of Hamhill stone. From the main 
entrance of the museum in Queen-street there is 
& passage way, on each side of which there isa 
class-room, 30ft. by 22ft., with wooden dados and 
floors of wooden blocks, which have been used 
throughout. On the Paul-street side there is a 
spacious museum-room, 57{t. 9in. by 41ft. Gin. 
Upstairs and immediately above this museum- 
room there is a very large apartment set apart 
for the art gallery. Upstairs there are also two 
well-lighted lecture-rooms, one about 48ft. by 
22ft., and the other 48ft. by 27ft., both to be used 
for lectures in connection with the technical 
college. The chemical and physical laboratories, 
a portion of which was erected by means of the 
Jubilee fund in 1891, have been extended by the 
aid of the Kent-Kingdon bequests. There is 
now a lecture-room for teachers of chemistry, 
precisely the same size as the chemical labora- 
tory, but not as yet fitted with students’ benches. 
The architects are Messrs. Fulford, Tait, and 
Harvey; the builder is Mr. Woodman. Messrs. 
Haston and Sons supplied the stonework. The 
carving in connection with the new additions has 
been carefully and skilfully carried out by Messrs. 
- Harry Hems and Sons, ecclesiastical sculptors, of 
Longbrook-street, Exeter. 


Hackney New Free Anp Parocutat Scuoots. 
—The foundation stone of these schools was laid 
last Monday week. The building, which is to 
supersede the old schools in Chatham-place, 
which has an unbroken record since 1714, is two 
stories high, and is designed to accommodate 300 
boys and 300 girls. Itis provided with a school- 
room and three class-rooms on each floor, with 
¢loak-rooms at the rear near the entrances, The 
school is planned and fitted up to date in all re- 
quirements. The amount ot the .contract is 
£7,704. Mr. Alfred Cox, of 37, Baker-street, 
Portman-square, W., is the architect, and the 
contractor is Mr. W. Shurmur, Riverside Works, 
Upper Clapton, N. 

Hanpswortx.—The new church of St. James 
at Handsworth was consecrated for public worship 
by the Bishop of Lichfield on Tuesday. The old 
church, which dated back to 1838, was not only 
inadequate in size, but in its interior arrangements 
at was entirely out of harmony with present-day 
ideas. The services of Mr. J. A. Chatwin, archi- 
tect, of Birmingham, were accordingly requisi- 
tioned, and he submitted designs for the rebuild- 
ing of the greater part of the church. The 
original structure was an unattractive building 
with a huge gallery, very deficient in ventilation. 
Mr. Chatwin’s proposal was to remove the old 
gallery and add a new nave, chancel, south aisle, 
baptistery, and organ chamber, at a cost of about 
£7,000, and, his designs being approved, the work 
was commenced about twelve months ago. The 
style of the open work is Geometrical Gothic. 
The old church now forms the north aisle, and 
the chancel becomes a morning chapel. Seats 
are provided for a congregation of about 1,200, 
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or 350 more than could be accommodated in the 
old edifice. A debt of about £3,000 remains on 
the building fund. The baptistery at the west 
end and a south porch have yet tobeadded. The 
contract tor the work was carried out by 
Messrs. Barnsley and Son, of Birmingham. 


LANpRAKE.—St. Peter's, the venerable parish 
church of Landrake, has had in the shape of a 
handsome reredos a seemly addition to its interior. 
The material of which the reredos is made is 
veined and polished alabaster, but the panels and 
statues, however, are of Castellino marble of the 
finest whiteness. Rising from the floor of the 
chancel, the principal portion of the reredos 
proper is, up to the massive retable, of plain 
polished alabaster. Upwards from this point the 
structure is divided into five compartments, of 
which the middle one is the largest, and each 
forms a niche or recessed panel. Filling the 
central one is a figure of our Lord ascending in 
the midst of glory surrounded by a vesica piscis, 
His right hand raised as if bestowing a blessing. 
The recesses on both sides contain statues of the 
Four Evangelists. The sculptors were Messrs. 
Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter. 


Ricumonp, Surrey.—The foundation-stone of 
the technical institute and secondary school now 
being built in Selwyn-avenue, Richmond, for the 
Surrey County Council, was laid by the Duke of 
Cambridge on Wednesday afternoon. The object 
of the building is to provide an efficient modern 
education in science, art, manual work, and com- 
mercial subjects during the day, for 350 to 400 
scholars, and to serve all the purposes of a poly- 
technic, including women’s classes in the evening. 
The premises will cost, when completed, £6,467. 
The portion now being erected will cost £4,626, 
towards which the Richmond Town Council con- 
tributes £1,250, and the Department of Science 
and Art £650, leaving the balance to be obtained 
from the County Council and subscriptions. The 
County Council, besides its grant of £2,500, has 
purchased the site costing £1,577, to the amount 
of close upon £500 a year. Chemical and physical 
laboratories, a school of art, class-rooms for car- 
pentry, carving, and plumbing are all included in 
the portion now to be erected. This will be one 
of a series of new technical buildings erected or 
being erected by the County Council in the seven 
principal towns of the county, at a cost of over 
£20,000, supplemented by votes of nearly £6,000 
from local rates or subscriptions. The architects 
were Messrs. Fryer and Barr, of Queen Anne’s 
Mansions, Westminster. 


Royan Free Hosrrrat.— The Prince and 
Princess of Wales and their daughters visited 
the Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn-road, on 
Monday afternoon, and the Princess opened the 
new front building, which is to be called the 
Alexandra Wing. The new front completes the 
reconstruction of the hospital, which was estab- 
lished in 1828, and now contains 160 beds. The 
cost of the new buildings, including a laundry at 
the rear, re-construction of the drainage system, 
fire-extinguishing appliances, and other necessary 
improvements, has been about £30,000, towards 
which sum £26,000 has been raised. The new 
buildings, which front on the Gray’s Inn-road, 
have been designed by Mr. W. Harvey, and 
carried out by Messrs. G. H. and A. Bywaters 
and Sons. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has 
received a copy and translation of a notice issued by 
the municipality of Vienna, calling for tenders for 
plans, construction, and working of a network of 
electric railways in and round that city. The 
tenders must be sent in before the 14th of November 
next. The notice may be seen at the Commercial 
Department of the Foreign Office, S.W., between 
the hours of 11 and 6. 


An inquiry was held at the Temperance Hall, 
Ossett, on Tuesday, by Colonel W. M. Ducat, R.E., 
of the Local Government Board, into an applica- 
tion by the Ossett corporation for sanction to borrow 
£3,300 for extending the Eastern Oatfall Sewage 
Works. The works will deal with the sewage of 
a population of about 7,000 persons. They were 
constructed eighteen years ago from the designs of 
Mr. M. Paterson, C.E., of Bradford, and deal with 
an average of 300,000 gallons of sewage in twelve 
hours. In consequence of the growth of the 
borough, the corporation found it advisable to 
enlarge the works, Mr. Paterson was again con- 
sulted, and has prepared plans for the enlargement. 
Additional settling tanks, with a capacity of 180,000 
gallons, are intended to be provided, and six or 
seven acres more land laid out for filtration pur- 
poses, 


NG NEWS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Wrst Ham, E.—The Technical Institute com- 
petition, for which somewhere near seventy 
designs were received in June, is not likely to be 
settled for another month, so those who are 
interested in the contest may enter upon the 
holiday season without any undue anxiety as to 
being suddenly recalled to town to receive the 
premiums. Unforeseen difficulties have rendered 


it impossible to place the designs submitted in — 


the hands of the assessor earlier than the 1st of 
August; but it is hoped that the result of the 
competition will be made known during that 


month. 
Oo 


CHIPS. 


Mr. Ernest A. E. Woodrow, A.R.I.B.A., upon 
his retirement from the Theatres Branch of the 
London County Council, has accepted the invitation 
of the Actors’ Association to become their honorary 
consulting architect. The appointment, we learn, 
was offered him by the council of the Association, 
upon the suggestion of Sir Henry Irving, on account 
of Mr. Woodrow’s intimate knowledge of the re- 
quirements of theatres. 


Messrs. Fambrini and Daniels’ Architectural Con- 
crete Works, Lincoln, are now supplying a series of 
decorative pierced panels for the new lifeboat 
house, Whitby, Mr. W. T. Douglas, Westminster, 
architect. Some of the above panels are over 


15ft. long, cast in one piece, and are to bs in a very 


exposed position, ‘This firm have also appointed 
Messrs. Batson and Roberts, 67 and 69, Chancery- 
lane, W.C., as their sole agents for London and 
districts. 


% The Parks and Galleries Committee of Glasgow 
Town Council considered, on Tuesday, an offer 
from the trustees of the Bellahouston estate offering 
it for sale for £50,000. The committee drove to the 
estate, which extends to 170 acres, and the opinion 
was expressed that it would form one of the finest 
public parks in Scotland. Ultimately the committee 
unanimously agreed to recommend the council to 
accept the offer. The estate is situated south-west 
of the City and immediately to the south of Govan. 


~The steam tramway hetween Rye and its rising 


macine suburb, Camber-on-Sea, was completed ~ 


last week, and was opened on Saturday afternoon. 


The latest discoveries that have been made in the 
course of the excavations at the ancient temple of 


Delphi comprise a head of Hera, from a marble ~ 


statue of that goddess belonging to the Classic ~ 


period of ancient Greek art; likewise the marble 
head of an ox. Both pieces are in an excellent 
state of preservation, and have been deposited in 
the museum at Delphi. : 


Signor Spartaco Vela, painter, son of the cele- 


brated sculptor, Vincent Vela, has died. at his 


native village of Ligornetto. 


He has bequeathed . 
to the nation a chalet containing a gallery of art 


treasures, which is famous chiefly for a collection of © 


the father’s works, 


Mr. Joseph Rebson, of the firm of Messrs. 
Nowell and Robson, builders and contract ors, Ken- 
sington, died at his residence, 22, Kensington- 
crescent, on Wednesday, aged 62 years. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the London 


Brighton, and South Coast Railway, held on Wed- . 


nesday, the chairman announced that the pre- 


liminary works on the new line between Croydon _ 


and Earlswood, including the long tunnel (parallel. 
with the existing main line belonging to the South- ~ 


Eastern Company), will soon be commenced. 


On Saturday afternoon the corner-stone of the 
new south transept of St. Clement’s Church, 


Chorlton-cum-Hardy, was laid with Masonic rites. — 
The church itself, which replaced an ancient — 


structure, was built some thirty-five yearsago. A 


north transept was afterwards added, and the — 
addition, of which the corner-stone was laid on — 


Saturday, is a replica of it. Z 
modation for over one hundred worshippers, and 
will cost about £1,500. The architects are Messrs. 
W. and G. Higginbottom, of St. Ann-street, Man- 
chester. 


The Dean of Guild Court of Edinburgh have 


just passed plans for altering one of the few remain- 
ing ancient puildings of the High-street. 
ment adjoins the assembly hall, and was purchased 
last year for the Church of Scotland. It is situated 
in a court known as Boswell’s Court, so called from 
one Dr. Boswell, who lived there about 1760. The 
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It will provide accom- — 


plans now passed will complete the improvement — 


scheme of the assembly hall, 
Messrs. Hardy and Wight, have provided on the 
two lower floors ample accommodation, much 
needed by the assembly. Committee-rooms, con- 
versation-rooms, &e., and the two upper floors are 
arranged as commodious dwelling-houses. The 
external aspect of the old building will be carefully 
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preserved in all characteristic features, and the | 


rough walls roughcasted and repaired, ~ 
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Cornice Console, Temple of Jupiter Stator, Rome. 


CLASSIC DETAILS AND THEIR 
: APPLICATION.* 


By G. A. T. Mmpteron. 
V.—CLASSIC TIMES : THE CONSOLE AND THE 8CROLL. 


avers the cornice was usually the crown- 
ing feature of a building, yet even in 
Egypt, in the Theban period, it was commonly 
found also over the doorways to pylons and 
tombs, serving no other purpose than to mark 
these entrances; and from the few indications we 
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order was a decoratively applied order only, pre- 
sumably carried by the columns at the side, and 
not by the arched construction. More fre- 
quently, however, it is found with its greatest 
length horizontally in buildings of the Corinthian 
order, acting as a support to a greatly projecting 
cornice, the bed-mould being carried round it, an 
the effect, owing to its occurrence with but little 
space between, being much that of an elaborately 
enriched dentil course. As a rule, its employ- 
ment in such a position seems legitimate enough, 
though it must be owned that it appears more 


Portion of Frieze Scroll from the Maison Carrée at Nismes. 


have left to us, we infer it to have been similarly 
employed by the Greeks, knowing it to have been 
so used, at Last in the one Ionic example of the 
Erechtheium. In Egypt, however, the simple 
cavetto cornice, with its enrichment of the carved 
winged globe, was simply planted upon the face 
of the wall, and this want of apparent support 
was just the description of artistic blot 
which the Greeks would naturally be expected to 
remedy. The means adopted was that of the 
vertical truss or console projecting out of the 
masonry on either side of the door, which, while 
serving no constructional purpose, just satisfied 
the esthetic needs of the case.. The example 
illustrated herewith, from the Island of Kos, is of 
uncertain date, and exceptionally simple outline 
and small size; but those which flank the Erech- 
‘theium doorway are elaborate in their ornamenta- 
tion, with crisply-carved acanthus leaves, and with 
a detached anthemion filling up the angular space 
~under the volute of the truss, much as the bud 
does under the spiral in the Corinthian capital at 
Epidauros, iieaty illustrated. 

A detail like this, occupying a definite position 
to which it was well adapted, was not likely to be 
neglected by the Romans. Using it in its proper 
position, they produced several good examples, 
Bers the best being that upon the highly- 
refined Maison Carrée at Nismes—a_ building 
which, in spite of its late date, remains to us as 
one of the best of the Roman Empire, and upon 
‘this console, as illustrated, the use of projecting 
acanthus rosettes in the eyes of the volutes, and 
of the plaited hair ornament in bands down the 
front are noticeable, as is the form of the an- 
‘themion in low relief. Long before the date of 
this building, however, the Romans had employed 
‘the console elsewhere. In the Arch of Titus it 
is found forming the keystone to the great arched 
opening, and supporting the' cornice over—a most 
questionable position for its employment when the 


* All rights reserved. 


often to depend from than to support the cornice 
over, this being in such cases due to error of 
design, not only the appearance but the actuality 
of support being intended. 

Its use as a bracket once established, however, 
its degradation was certain, and its employment 
to carry sills of niches, upon which sills rest small 


Door. Console from Charmyleion Pyli, in the 
Island of Kos, 


(Yrom Newton and Pullan’s “ Halicarnassus.’’) 


orders—as at the palace at Spalatro—can hardly 
be defended, their’ apparent weight-carrying 
power being insufficient for the task imposed. 
Another detail which was eminently suited to 
Roman tastes, and which it was left almost 
entirely to the Romans to develop, was. the 
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(From Taylor and Cresy.) 


acanthus scroll, and so long as it is found with- 
out the intermixture of natural forms, taken 
from either the animal or the vegetable kingdom 
—so long, that is, as it was entirely conventional 
—so long was it invariably pleasing. In fact, 
the scroll with which the frieze of the Maison 


d| Carrée is enriched has rarely been surpassed for 
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Door Console from the Maison Carrée at Nismes. 


richness and voluptuous beauty of design, with- 
out over-much of self-assertion, it being carved 
in sufficient, but not overwhelmingly powerful, 
relief, and being suitable to its position as a band 
of ornament, at a considerable height above the 
eye, upon a rich Corinthian building. 
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DESIGNING OF. STEEL BRIDGES, 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL.—XX. 


T is not until one proceeds to the investigation, 
step by step, of the separate stresses acting 
upon the individual: members of all, open-web 
girders, frames, and trusses, that one becomes 
both theoretically and practically acquainted with 
what may be appropriately termed the anatomy 
of articulated structures. Under this catego 
are included bridge girders, roof trusses, and 
types of similar constructions, whether horizontal, 
curvilinear, or polygonal in outline or elevation, 
which are built up of distinctly separate parts, 
united together at their junctions by rivets, pins, 
bolts, gibs, and cottars, or other species. of con- 
nections.. Around these points which constitute 
the joints or articulations, the. various members 
are supposed to be free to move, and, in fact, do 
move, and also deflect to an appreciable degree 
under concussion produced by the impact of a 
heavy passing or travelling load. Another sine 
qué non in the definition of a properly articulated 
structure is that each separate member is con- 
sidered to suffer stress solely in the direction 
of its own length, and should never be.ex- 
posed to stresses of a transverse character. 
In’ badly-designed and proportioned girders, 
the different parts are no doubt subjected 
to the action of transverse stresses. It may be 
advanced that ‘After all, it does not much 
signify,’’ as some of these defective girders do 


their duty satisfactorily. We are perfectly aware 
of the truth of that statement, and could point to 
existing examples; but it is nevertheless a 
practice more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. The danger attending the placing 
of parts of an articulated truss under stresses of 
a transverse nature, is that they become liable to 
distortion and deformation. It is, moreover, a 
matter of notoriety, and abundantly proved by 
the examples of the failures of girders and 
trusses, that deformation and distortion have in- 
variably preceded their collapse. Even cast-iron 
girders, brittle as they are, deflect and give some 
warning of their approaching destruction, unless 
there should be some very serious flaw or local 
weakness in the material itself. 

When the great variety in the forms of trusses, 
girders, and other examples of steelwork is con- 
sidered, it might not unreasonably be supposed 
that any arrangements of parts or different 
members, provided they were solidly secured at 
their junctions, would in themselves constitute a 
truss. Such a supposition would be entirely erro- 
neous. Every properly and scientifically-designed 
girder, whether of the regular curvilinear form of 
the bowstring, crescent, or braced arch type, has 
to fulfil certain conditions with respect to the 
number of its parts and the angles they contain. 
It is true that a perfect system of bracing can be 
constructed of any polygonal figure, whether it 
be regular or irregular, symmetrical or unsym- 
metrical, provided certain rules are adhered to. 
The designing and construction of trusses, which 
are essentially braced structures, were very. im- 
perfectly understood until architects and engi- 
néers found it necessary to altogether abandon 
timber for bridges and roofs of large span. Pre- 
viously to this period, some very fine specimens of 
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timber roofs had been erected, and exist to this 
day ; but they may perhaps be regarded rather in 
the light of a towr de force than in that ofa 
legitimate use of the most suitable material. As 
a proof that bridges of timber are still built, even 
in countries near home, we may quote the 
example of one put up barely a year ago in Sf. 
Petersburg, and intended to connect the quarters 
of the old town with the district of Vassili 
Ostroff. Although of considerable convenience 
to the inhabitants, the bridge in other re- 
spects is a failure. It interferes to so 
serious an extent with the navigation that 
vessels which were formerly in the habit of 
frequenting the waterway crossed by it have 
discontinued their visits, and make instead for 
the newer and more commodious harbour of 
Gutuyeff. 

Three parts or members are the minimum 
number required to constitute the simplest form 
of truss or system of bracing, which gives us at 
once the triangle, the figure of all others the best 
adapted for the purpose, since it cannot undergo 
a change of form without altering the length of 
its sides. However complicated a truss may be— 
that is, however great may be its number of 
separate: parts, it will be found that they are 
always so arranged as to form a series of 
triangles. In a trussed roof the principal or 
main triangle composing the rafters and tie is 
invariably subdivided or split up into a number 
of smaller or secondary systems of triangular 
bracing—a feature which is common to all poly- 
gonally-shaped girders, trusses, and frames. ‘The 
first essential condition in every truss or system 
of bracing, simple or compound, is that it should 
be indeformable, incapable of distortion, twist, or 
alteration of figure without breaking. An illus- 
tration will best explain the necessity for this 
state’ of indeformability. Let A, B,C, D, in 
Fig. 1, represent one of the panel lengths of 
a bridge truss, which is purposely shown in- 
complete. It is evidently deformable since 
it can be shifted into .the new position 
shown by the lines A Bi CD,, without altering 
the lengths of those lines—that is, of the 
sides of the figure which constitute the several 

arts, or members, of the truss. In order, there- 
ore, to enable this quadrilaterally-shaped truss 
to fulfil this first requisite, it becomes necessary 
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to add one or other of the braces AD or BC in 
Fig. 2. Both may be added,’as is usually done 
in the central panel lengths of large bridges; but 
under other circumstances one only is needed, 
and the other is what is called a redundant 
member, as will be presently alluded to. This is 
a simple case; but without some general rule it 
would be impossible for the student and beginner 
to ascertain how many additional members were 
required to render any incomplete or defectively- 
designed compound truss indeformable. <A certain 
number of parts are necessary, and no more. If 
the correct number is exceeded, some of the parts 
are redundant, and cause a waste of material, 
even if they are not productive of something 
worse. As a matter ot absolute experience, an 
excess of material in the wrong place has fre- 
quently done serious injury to bridges and roofs. 
A skeleton elevation of a polygonally-shaped 
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truss, A BCD EF G, is shown in Fig. 3, 
which is clearly deformable, as its form can be 
imagined as altered to that shown by the lines 
A, B,C, D, E, Fi G without altering the original 
lines or sides of the polygon. In Fig. 4 
is introduced in the same truss a system of 
bracing which will prevent the possibility of the 
deformation in Fig. 3, or of any other ferm of 
distortion. It will be seen at once that the 
principle consists in dividing the original figure 
or primary truss. into a number of-secondary or 
subsidiary triangles, which should be as few as 
possible, consistent with certain practical con- 
siderations. It is not always possible to employ 
the minimum number of parts, which the theo- 
retical rule lays down, for rendering a truss in- 
deformable. A truss will, therefore, be deform- 
able or indeformable, according to the relationship 
which exists between the number of the original 
sides or separate members, and the number of 
apices, corners or angular points in the primary 
figure. If we make S equal the number of sides 
in the primary truss, and A the number of apices, 
we shall always have for an indeformable, simple, 
or compound truss of any form whatever, the 
general equation— 
Sa QAz sy 

In the case of the simplest form of truss—that 
of a triangle, and of a triangle only—this equation 
has a special value of— 

S=A. 

Referring to Fig. 1, and applying the equation 
to it, we have S = 4 and A = 4, which gives a 
result of— 

4 = (2x 4— 8) = 5, 


showing that the truss is clearly deformable. By 
the introduction of the additional brace, either 
AD or CB, but not both, we obtain, inserting the 
proper values for S and A— 

5 =(2x 4-38) =4, 
which is an identity, satisfies the equation, and 
renders the truss indeformable. 

The other example on a larger scale of a primary 
truss will, in Figs. 3 and 4, tend to make the 
subject much clearer. In Fig. 3, we have S = 7 
and A = 7, so that the equation would give— 


7=14-32=11. 
The primary truss is, therefore, manifestly 


deformable, as shown by the dotted lines in 
Fig. 3. But if we apply the general equation— 


S = (2A —3) 
to the same truss, systematically braced as in 


Fig: 4, it will be satisfied, for in that case S = 17 
and A = 10, so that we equate— 


17 =(2x 10 —3)=17. 


It is evident that this theoretical rule, similarly 
to all rules of the same character, although it 
demonstrates very satisfactorily how to employ a 
sufficient number of parts in a primary truss, so 
as to render it indeformable, affords no informa- 
tion regarding the absolute smallest number that 
may be used. Neither does it—as, indeed, it 
cannot—indicate the best manner in which to 
arrange the system of bracing, for a truss may be 
braced so as to prevent all danger of deformation 


ina variety of ways, all of which would satisfy | 


the general equation, but a large majority of 
them would be quite unsuitable in a practical 
point of view. The knowledge necessary to dis- 
tinguish between proper and improper systems of 
bracing cannot be acquired solely from extraneous 
sources. It must depend upon the skill, the 
experience, and judgment of the designer, who 
can impart it himself to others. In Fig. 6 
another system of bracing for the same truss is 
represented, which, while entirely unsuitable for 
construction, yet, as will be seen, fulfils the 
conditions laid down by the general equation. 
The value for S is 13, and for A is 8, so that we 
obtain the identity— 


13 = (2 x 8 — 8) = 13. 


In this arrangement the number of separate 
parts is only thirteen instead of seventeen, as 


shown in Fig. 4, but, as already stated, the par- 
ticular type is not adapted for practical require- 
ments. ‘The small angle made by the inclined 
struts, BO and FO with the horizontal, together 
with their enormously disproportioned length, 
would render them inadmissible in either a bridge 
girder or roof truss of even a fairly moderate 
span. It would also be inadvisable to have so 
many members of a truss meeting at one and the 
same point. The number of rivets, pins, or bolts 
would occasion a serious local weakness at 
the common point of junction. We must reserve 
for our next. article the subject of redundant 
members or parts of trusses, for it must be borne 
in mind that all counter-braces are, in one sense, 
regarded as redundant members. ‘Nevertheless, 
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under certain conditions of a moving load, they 
are by no means redundant. On the contrary, 
they are as necessar 
structure as the principal or main braces, and 
must be designed with the same care and atten- 
tion as the other parts of the truss or girder. 
Bridges have broken down for the want of proper 
counter - bracing. It is only comparatively 
recently that the subject has received the con- 
euros which its importance deservedly calls 
or. a 
rr 


HOT-WATER HEATING IN A CHICAGO 
APARTMENT HOUSE. we 


HE J. F. Matthews Apartment-House on 
California-street and Washington Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill., is about 60ft. by 80ft. in size, and 
three stories high above the basement. Each of the 
three main floors is aranged in three nine-room 
suites, and the basement is fitted with billiard- 
room, laundry, stor erooms, and janitor’s rooms, 
intended to furnish in all a complete and well- 
equipped house forthe best class of tenants. ‘The 
building is heated by a hot-water apparatus 
installed by the Illinois Heating Company, 
Chicago, from whose working drawings and speci- 
fications this description has been prepared by the 
Engineering Record. 

The heating system consists essentially of two 
vertical cast-iron heaters in the basement, with 
their flow and return pipes so connected that. 
either or both may be operated or cut out at will, 
so that the maximum capacity can be secured 
in severe weather, or the service reduced and 
economy of fuel promoted by cutting out one 
heater in moderate weather, thus securing 
maximum efficiency of firing and fuel. 

The flow-pipes from both boilers unite in a 
vertical pipe that rises above the attic floor and 
there branches into two horizontal mains that 


circumscribe the building, and: are branched at — 
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different points with twelve 2in. pipes and two 
_1jin. pipes that supply two ldin., 1tin., and lin. 
vertical drop-pipes feeding the radiators which 
are disposed in vertical tiers beneath them in 
, corresponding positions on the different floors. 
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Fig.1. BASEMENT PLAN 


and at their bottom ends, in the basement, the 
pipes are connected to a belt-pipe on the ceiling 
that brings all the return-water back to the 
boilers and delivers into one or both of them as 
desired. Both this pipe and the attic pipe 


indirect stack near the basement ceiling, which 
receives cold fresh outside air from the west side 
of the building, and delivers through a 16 by 24in. 
electro-bronze floor radiator into the lower hall, 
thus warming the whole entrance and stairway. 
The sectional hot-water heaters have round fire- 
pots and grates. The grates each have areas of 
about 9sq.ft., heating surfaces of 150sq.ft., and 
are each furnished with one hot-water angle 
thermometer, one din. dial altitude gauge, one 
jin. Jenkins pop safety-valve with water relief, 
one jin. Pratt and Cady check valve, one #in. 
drain cock, one jin. feed-cock, and are connected 
to the water- service and sewer system. The smoke- 
pipe is fitted witha cross-ratchet damper. The 16in. 
by 36in. heayy galvanised steel expansion tank is 
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connected with flow and return pipes to prevent 
danger of freezing. All pipe lines in the base- 
ment are supported by ring hangers securely 
fastened to the joist. Where pipes pass through 
floors the openings are fitted with old copper floor- 
plates, and where pipes pass through walls in 
basement they are fitted with sleeves equal in 
length to the thickness of the wall, and on either 
side fitted with a pipe flange held in place with a 
set-screw. Hach radiator is furnished with an 
old copper cherrywood wheel, quick-opening 
Union radiator valve, an old copper Union elbow, 
and an old copper air-cock with shield and key. 
The direct radiation is decorated and the boilers 
and pipes in the basement painted black or maroon 
japan, two coats. The indirect stack is securely 
supported from the basement floor with 2in. iron- 
pipe columns, and is incased with matched boards 
and lined with red rosin paper, asbestos, and 
bright tin, the tinwork extending up to the face 
of the register. The 3,700sq.ft. of direct 
radiation is of the American Radiator Company’s 
manufacture, and the 300sq.ft. of indirect 
radiation is of the standard pin type, made by 
the Standard Radiator Company, of Buffalo, N.Y. 
The heating contractor guaranteed complete 
circulation with the temperature of water at 100°, 
that the apparatus should be noiseless in operation, 
and capable of heating all the rooms in the house 
to a temperature of 70° during the coldest winter 
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Fig.4. THIRD FLOOR PLAN 


These single drop-pipes, which are concealed 

in the partitions, also serve as return-pipes from 
their radiators.: Each radiator discharges into 
it below the point whence its supply is taken ; 


increase towards the boiler in 

added number of radiators serve 
All the radiation is direct, proportioned and 

located as shown in the plans, except one large 


eae to the 


Fig.5. SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


weather, when the water at the boilers does not 
exceed 180°. 

Fig..1 is a basement plan showing location of 
heaters and size and position of return mains. - 


| fications de Paris.’’ 


Fig. 2 is an elevation of the two heaters, and. 
shows the method of connecting flow and return 
mains. : 

Fig. 3 is a plan of the distribution main in the 
attic. 

Figs. 4 and 5 show the arrangement and pro- 
portioning of radiators on the first and second 


floors. Those on the third floor are similar to 
those on the second floor. 

Fig. 6 shows the different methods of connecting 
radiators singly and in pairs to the drop pipes, 
with valves on the return only, and Fig. 7 shows 
the connections made to insure circulation in the 
expansion tank. 
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Damage to the extent of £2,000 was caused by a 
fire which broke out on Saturday night in the 
premises of Messrs. S. B. Dix and Co. at Chelten- 
bam, 


The result of the appeal that has been made to 
the City companies and the merchants and bankers 
of the City to combine in subscribing towards the 
celebrated Holbein picture, at Barbers’ Hall, has 
admittedly proved very disappointing. Less than 
one thousand pounds have been subscribed towards 
the £15,000 asked for. 


Although some of the larger properties offered 
failed to change hands, the aggregate for last week’s 
sales at Tokenhouse-yard was fairly satisfactory, 
being £179,772. Messrs, Debenham, Tewson, 
Farmer, and Bridgewater held, on Friday, a sale 
of freehold ground-rents in Creechurch-lane, 
Leadenhall-street. Prices varying from 27 to nearly 
31 years’ purchase were realised, although the 
reversions will not fall in for upwards of 75 years. 


Mr. Bruce Joy has recently executed for the 
Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn a replica of the bust of 
Earl Cairns which he’made some years ago for his 
family. The bust has been placed in the vestibule 
of the hall of Lincoln’s Inn. 


_ After ten years of quiet work in temporary build- 
ings, the authorities of the Cambridge Training 
College for Women Teachers have been able to 
erect large college buildings by means of a 
grant from the Pfeiffer bequest and voluntary sub- 
scriptions. ‘The new buildings will be formally 
opened on Saturday, October 19, by the Marquis 


‘of Ripon. 


‘The Burns monument at Ayr, unveiled in 1891, 
will be completed by a bronze panel about the 


latter part of August, representing ‘‘The Parting 


of Burns and Highland Mary,”’ the sculptor being 
Mr. George E. Bissell, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
Three sides of the monument have already been 
filled.. The fourth panel, fronting the west, which 
was left for friends in the United States to com- 


_ plete, will therefore soon be occupied. 


Kinghorn Parish Church, N.B., was opened on 
Saturday after entire reconstruction.. The galleries 


‘have been removed, and a new roof has been put 


on. The building occupies the site of a pre- 
Reformation Church, and the old chancel-arch has 
been opened up and a new apse built behind it. A 
new west gable, tower, and entrance-door have 
been added. The architects are Messrs. Sydney 
Mitchell and Wilson, Edinburgh. 


A committee of the city council of Bristol have 
under consideration plans prepared by the city sur- 
veyor, Mr. Yabbicom, for new meat and fish 
markets in Queen-street, Tower-hill, and Passage- 
street. The scheme, if adopted, would, after 
providing for the widening of the thoroughfares, 
provide two blocks of markets 37 per cent. larger in 
area than the existing ones. 


Mr. W. Urquhart, the vice-chairman of the Fire 
Brigade Committee, laid on Monday the foundation- 


‘stone of the new fire station now in course of 
‘erection in Renfrew-road, Kennington, for the 


London County Council. 


For the ventilation of the Balgray Girls’ Indus- 
trial School, Dundee, now in course of erection, 
Messrs. James McLaren and Sons, architects, the 
latest improved form of the ‘‘Climax’’ direct- 
acting, invisible roof ventilators, and the ‘‘ Climax ”’ 
direct-acting, continuous-exhaust ventilators have 
been supplied by Mes:rs. Cousland and Mackay, 

entilating engineers, Glasgow. 

M. Paul Alfred de Curzon, ‘the eminent French 
landscape painter, has just died at Paris in his 75th 
year. Born near Poitiers, he first exhibited at the 
Salon in 1843, and six years later gained the highest 
distinction a landscape painter can obtain in the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Among his best works are 
‘‘Les Parques de Béranger,”’ ‘Dante et Virgile 
sur le Rivage du Purgatoire,’’? ‘‘ Les Ondines,”’ 
**Triptyque,’”’ ‘‘ Graziella,’”? *‘Le Bois de Bou- 
logne,”’ ‘* Le Tasse a Sorrents,’”? and ‘‘ Les Forti- 
ns | He also accomplished much 
work in lithography, etching, and pastels, including 


* “Tes Baigneuses,” ‘‘La Sérénade,” and ‘Le 


Tonnelier de Nuremberg.’ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. } 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buitpine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 

drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tue Stranp Newspaper Company, LimirEp. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. Od. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as oy the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
pinion can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. 

Sirvarions. 

The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant ”’ 
or ‘Situations Wanted” is Onz Satine ror Twenty- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVI., 

IX., LI., LIM., LIV., LVIUI., LIX., LX., LXI., 
LXI., LXIM., LXTV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Reorivep.—J. 8. Parsons.—T. W. and Co.—V. R. G.— 
Bellagio.—J. D. R. and Co.—S. B. (Chester). 


Correspondence, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION IN 
THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 


To the Editor of the Buiuwpine News. 


Srr,—As one who has’had an experience of 
twenty years in various ‘architects’ offices in the 
North of England, I cannot understand how an 
architect here could expect to win competitions in 
the way described by your correspondent, “An 
Old Subscriber.’ 

In my experience I have been more successful 
in preparing competition plans in the South than 
in the North, and just recently I did the prin- 
cipal part in designing plans that were placed 
first in a large competition within a short distance 
of London, and if the competition had been in the 
North, I venture to say there would have been 
more able competitors. 

As for the quantities, I cannot but think that 
the builder referred to by your correspondent 
must have got hold of a specification, not know- 
ing which was which. 

I frequently observe that architects in the North 
give more sketches in their quantities than those 
in the South. This Iaccount for by the fact that 
they are taken off more by those who prepare the 
plans, and who are able to give better ideas of 
what is required than if taken off by a quantity 
surveyor. —I am, &c., 

. Gateshead. W. S. 
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Lady Howard de Walden laid the. foundation- 
stone of an enlargement in connection with Holy 
Trinity Church, Shoreditch, on Saturday afternoon. 


The engineers of the Snowdon Railway have 
decided to construct it on lines similar to the latest 
Swiss mountain railways. The gauge will be 
2ft. 73in., and the sharpest curves will have a radius 
of four chains. The length of the line will be 4% 
miles, and terminal stations will be erected at 
Llanberis and the summit. The locomotives are 
being manufactured in Winterthur, Switzerland. - 


a 
QUESTIONS. 


[11881.]—Dancing Floor.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents kindly give me particulars of the very best 
dancing floor that can be produced, expense being no 
object? Size, 40ft. by 21ft.—Pxitie T. Hopwoop. 


[11382.]—Mastie for Wood-Block Floors.—Can 
any reader say of what mastic used in laying wood-block 
floors is composed of, whether there are erent makes 
with different materials, and which is the best, and how 
to make !—EnqQuigEr. 


[11383.] — Fountains Abbey.—Can any corre- 
spondent inform me whether any permission is required 
to measure at Fountains Abbey, and, if so, from whom? 
Is there any good work accessible without the use of long 
ladders ?—Ivy. 


(11384.|—Damp Floor to Cellar.—Can any of your 
numerous readers inform me of a thoroughly dry floor 
for a new cellar —as the one that has been formed is not 
so, The subsoil outside the cellar walls (which, by ip 
way, are built hollow work) is of a light-brown wet loam 
and clayey gravel, the strata immediately below this being — 
the Oxford blue clay. Theground above the blue clay has. 
been thoroughly drained to just below the cellar-floor level. 


Entercommunication, 


The surface drainage does not sink below the level of 


the top of the blue clay. The cellar floor has been laid 
down in cement concrete of extra thickness, and rendered 
toa fine face with cement rendering. Now the trouble 
and singular part of it is this—viz., that in dry weather 
the floor becomes covered with moisture and dampness, 
whilst in wet weather the floor is fairly dry. There are 
“ Rock” and other compositions in the market. Would 
a coating of any one of these effect a cure of the evil? It 
is a cellar to a large house, which is required to be used 
asa brushing room. The height must not be very mate- 
rially diminished.—_J. Fracny. 


REPLIES. 


[11877.] -Water-Colours.—I proceed to give a few 
hints from my own experience as to sketching from 
nature in water-colour, and laying on tints, &c., for the 
benefit of ‘A Sketcher.”’ My first master was a water- 
colour artist of local distinction, after which I availed 
myself of the instructions given by the master of a school — 
of art, whose sketches were above the average, and I took 
private lessons from him. But of course I had that 
intuitive feeling for colour which helped me much, and 
which has never left me. One of the first lessons I 
learned was to work with good materials; to use What- 
man’s thick rough drawing-paper damped and stretched 
on a drawing-frame or in the solid drawing-block, and © 
work with good colours with sable brushes. -‘ Atmo- 
sphere”? was impressed upon me as of first importance, 
to secure which a general or local tint over eve g 
was first put on. I would recommend ‘‘A Sketcher” to 
lay in a first tint of grey and brown, beginning with the 
grey at the top and working down, blending in the brown 
towards the foreground. Cover the white paper with this 
tint, except any high lights in the sky and foreground. 
You preserve air and space by this means. The after- 
tints for light and shadow ought to be put in with pre- 
cision and boldness to the pencil outline, and they should 
be bright and pure, and flat. Take care to lay the tints 
to the edge of outline, and keep them clean’ and sharp ; 
never retouch them, and use a full brush. Never 
retract, and be particularly careful to leave the edges 
of these tints untouched, the after-tints and detail 
being kept rather within. The next thing is to 
put in the detail on this general massing of light 
and shadow. Here, also, boldness and decision of 
touch is essential, so as to preserve the forms of the 
objects. Never mind raw edges: they are better than re- 
worked muddy edges, produced by retouching, so dear to 
the novice. It must be remembered that a sketch is not 
a finished picture. In fact, finish is often inimical to 
effect, and many painters regard their rough out-of-door 
sketches as more successful than their hed. colour 
drawings made from them. Remember you require three 
washes to express your meaning: a general broad and flat 
tint for high lights, a middle tint, and shade. Contrast 
is another essential quality, and every shadow should be 
a true contrast to the light. Thus, blue is opposed to 
orange, red to green, and yellow to purple, and all con- 
trasts are obtained on this principle of opposite colours. 
A shadow made by deepening the colour of the light, as, 
for example, the shadow of a stone building, would be 
tame and dull to an extreme, producing a dirty effect. 
Again, contrast is valuable to force the effect of colours, 
and to make a colour look light or cool or warm by its 
opposite. I wish to impress on the learner the value of a. 
course of neutral tint drawing before commencing water- 
colours. My first drawings were monochromes of sepia or 
bistre ; the system familiarises the hand with the hand— 
ling of washes and tints. Colours like sepia and indigo, 
Indian ink and indigo, the latter for the distances. 
Indian ink or sepia will give every foreground tint, espe- 
cially if a little of the warmer pigment be used in the 
details of foreground and parts in sunlight. This 
system is generally taught in the schools of art, 
and is an excellent preparation for colour sketch- 
ing. A. few well- selected colours. (moist) are 
better than a large number of pigments of doubt- 
ful value. A box of 12 colours may include gam- 
boge, raw sienna, yellow ochre, burnt sienna, crimson 
lake, light or Indian red, vermilion, cobalt, indigo, 
brown pink, Vandyke brown, Payne’s grey, all these 
being given in some boxes. Brown madder, Prussian 
blue, sepia, burnt umber, and Chinese white are also 
useful, For stonework in sunlight, yellow ochre, warmed 
sometimes by a little lake or Indian red or brown pink, 
may be used in the strong warm parts, or a grey composed 
of light red and indigo for the shaded portions, the cooler 
blue tint prevailing. Blending the warm and cool grey 
tints in the first wash on a damp surface is sometimes 
practised with effect, and the rough texture of wall 
surfaces is sometimes imitated by scraping, by sponging, 
or sand-papering the granular surface of the rough paper. 
What are technically known as “dry touching’ and 
“ dragging,” or ‘‘scumbling,”’ are other processes which 
give the same effect, but these can only be used after some 
mastery has been obtained. For old stone buildings cool 


grey tones are most to be desired. Warm shadows are to 
be avoided, as they produce unpleasant contrasts with the 
lighter parts, and too yellow or warm tints generally 
give a cheesy appearance that is unpleasant.—G. H G. 


egal. 


A BUILDING LINE CASE. 


de case from the City-road, London, has 
been confirmed on appeal (Zimes, July 17), 
and so it comes to this—that the long forecourts 
with dwarf walls and iron railings in front must 
remain as they are ; at all events, for the present. 
It is true a future County Council may be per- 
suaded to grant a license to build shops upon 
these useless gardens, as has been done in so many 
similar thoroughfares around London; but it 
is certain that, without this license, nothing 
can be done to render available this valuable 
freehold land. It appears that the owners of 
the house had begun by putting a hoarding on 
the dwarf wall, and against the iron railings, as 
an advertisement ; but upon objection being made 
by the Council this was removed. Since then he 
had built a wall 11ft. high in place of the dwarf 
wall of some 3ft. and railings of about 5ft., and 
the question then arose whether that was nota 
building or structure beyond the building-line, 
and so should be removed. 

The case has been fought right’ through, the 
architect’s certificate that the line of the old 
house was the general building line of the road 
having first been appealed against and confirmed. 
Then the magistrate’s ruling that this wall was 
‘*a building structure or erection” within the 
words of the Metropolis Management Act of 1862, 
and therefore illegal, as being beyond the building 
line, was made the subject of an appeal —first to 
a Divisional Court, and now to the Court of 
Appeal—only to be confirmed by both tribunals. 
The magistrate also found as a fact that the wall 
was intended to be used as an advertising station 
and as a boundary to the forecourt. The order 
to demolish the structure, therefore, stands good, 
and the owners have to pay all costs. It is rather 
difficult to see how they can have expected any 
other result. At the same time,.the case is of 
much practical importance, as affecting the value 
of old property of this kind, which, having long 
Ceased to be really residential, is more.fitted for 
commercial purposes, for it shows that the con- 
version of such forecourts into shops may be 
made quite impossible by the action of the local 
authorities. Frep. WrTHerrrexp, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.O. 

_ Norsz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burrpine News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
‘to insure answer same week. 


X. Y¥. Z.—Unsan District Counciy.—Drivision.— 
Waanps.—It does not seem to me clear that an. election 
is rendered necessary. That is a point upon which the 
Local Government Board should be applied to for 
directions. , 

P. H. A.—Buiipine.—Ciry or Loypoy.—I do not know 
of any. But there may be general orders or by-laws, as 
Er bho it would be well to consult the Commissioners 
of Sewers. : 

i 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


_Sewace Noisance at Leyron, — Arrorney 
GENERAL Vv. WaALTHAMSTOW URBAN District 
CounoiL.—A motion was made on Friday last by the 
Attorney General on the relation of the Leyton 
Urban District Council for a sequestration order 
against the defendants, the Walthamstow District 
Council, for their disobedience to an injunction 
granted by the Court in 1875, restraining the 
Walthamstow local authority from discharging the 
afi of their district into the Leyton Level 
Brook so as to cause a nuisance. The nuisance 
complained of had been a long-continued subject 
of complaint by the Leyton local authorities. The 
brook in question receives the sewage of Waltham- 
stow, and after flowing through Leyton discharges 
itself into the tidal waters of the River Lea. After 
the injunction granted in 1875, the Walthamstow 
Board made a sewage farm extending over 160 
or 170 acres, and sewage works. In 1884 the 
Leyton Board took further proceedings to enforce 
the injunction of 1875, and the Walthamstow Board 
gave an undertaking to comply therewith. Fre- 
quent complaints had been made since, but no 
turther proceedings were taken until the present 
time. It appeared that the population of Waltham- 
stow had increased from about 12,700 persons in 
~ 1875 to 24,800 in 1884, and 56,600 in 1895, and that 
_ the total sum expended on their sewage works by 
» Walthamstow was some £112,000, of which £45,000 


had been spent since 1884.—The Judye said the spel 
cants had made out their case, and were entitled to 
the enforcement of their rights, He granted the order 
asked for, but directed the order to lie in the office 
until April 1, 1896, with liberty for the respondents 
to apply for further extension of time —It was 
stated on behalf of the Walthamstow District 
Council that it would be at least two years before 
they could complete the new sewage works. 


INFRINGEMENT OF ScHooL-DEskK PaATENT.— 
BENNET V. Bruce.—In this action, in which judge- 
ment was given on July 20, in the Scottish Court of 
Sessions by Lord Low, James Dick Bennet, cabinet- 
maker, 40, Tennant-street, St Rollox, Glasgow, 
sought to have Alexander Bruce, joiner and 
builder, 37, Commercial-street, Maxwelltown, 
Dundee, interdicted from infringing his letters 
patent for improvements in schools-desks and seats, 
and from applying a registered design of which he 
is proprietor, to school-desks or seats. The re- 
spondent denied the alleged infringement. Lord 
Low held that there had been infringement of the 
patent, but not of the design, and, as regarded the 
former, granted interdict, but refused it as re- 
garded the latter. The complainer was awarded 
expenses. 


SPECULATIVE, BUT NoT HicH-cLass.—At Maryle- 
bone, John Sanders, a builder, of Lisburne-road, 
Hampstead, was summoned last week by Mr. 
William Smallpiece, the district surveyor for Hast 
Hampstead, for using mortar -the ingredients of 
which did not conform to the requirements of the 
by-laws of the London County Council. The 
evidence in support of the summons was that the 
defendant was the builder of a house in the Con- 
stantine-road, Hampstead, in the erection of which 
he had used mortar deficient in lime to the extent 
of 15 degrees. For the defence it wasadmitted that 
the defendant had committed a technical breach of 
the by-law, but it was urged that similar mortar 
had been commonly used in the Metropolis for 
years past, and that if the prescribed amount of lime 
were used, the mortar would set too quickly. A 
witness called by the defendant stated that the 
mortar used was good enough for “speculative 
buildings,’”’ but it was not ‘‘high class.’’ 
magistrate said it was clear that the mortar was not 
up to the standard which the public hada right to 
expect. The public were absolutely at the mercy of 
the builders, and if they used inferior mortar it was 
nothing less than a fraud upon the persons who took 
the house. He imposed a fine of 40s., with 23s, 
costs. 


Customs OF FoREMEN JOINERS IN SOUTHPORT.— 
At Southport County-court, on Tuesday, a fureman 
joiner, who sued a contractor for moneys out of 
pocket, and wages in lieu of notice, said some of the 
money disbursed was in treating a clerk of works 
on each visit—a well-known custom, he averred. 
Plaintiff added that, in the interest of his employer, 
he had made out false time-sheets, and had stolen 
windows. He denied that he was summarily dis- 
missed for deceiving his employer, but admitted 
that he entered a man on the wage-sheet at 84d. 
an hour, of which the man was only to get 7d., 
while plaintiff pocketed the difference for the loan 
of two planes and other tools—another well-known 
custom. The defendant denied all knowledge of 
any of these practices, personally or in the trade; 
and said that, on finding the irregularity in the 
wage-sheet, he summarily dismissed the plaintiff, 
who, as he had baie Ate drinking, might 
not remember exactly what passed. As to the 
charges made by the plaintiff, he warned him of 
their seriousness, and of the danger to himself,— 
His Honour (Judge Collier) held that the dis- 
missal was warranted, and gave judgment for the 
defendant with costs.—Defendant said he had no 
vindictiveness against plaintiff, and he would forego 
a counteér-claim for the difference between the 7d. 
an hour which the man actually received and the 
83d. which plaintiff obtained from him, 


Iy RE SAUNDERS AND LEADAM,—The bankrupts, 
who had traded as merchants of foreign hardwood 
at 5, New London-street, under the style of Godfrey 
S. Saunders and Co., applied for their discharge, 
The receiving order was made in November upon 
the petition of the Comptoir National d’Escompte 
de Paris, and proofs amounting to £45,480 have 
been lodged, about £2,750 further being outstand- 
ing. The assets have realised £6,608, and £842 
further is expected to be received. The Official 
Receiver (Mr. A. H. Wildy) opposed on statutory 
grounds. Mr, Registrar Linklater, in giving judge- 
ment on Monday, said it was reported that the 
bankrupts had continued to trade, and had con- 
tracted the whole of their indebtedness, amounting 
to about £48,000, with knowledge of insolvency. 
Saunders had previously failed, but had not 
profited by that experience, and now failed again. 
He held that the c arge of trading, after know- 
ledge of insolvency, had been substantiated, and he 
regarded it as a serious offence. A charge of mis- 
conduct in relation to certain trust moneys had also 
been made out in the case of Saunders, but displaced 
as to Leadam. A charge of rash and hazardous 
speculation had, in his (the Registrar’s) judgment, 


The; 


fallen to the ground ; but, with regard to Leadam, 
it appeared that he had contributed to his bank- 
ruptcy by unjustifiable extravagance in living. The 
discharge of Saunders would be suspended for six 
years, and that of Leadam for three years from the 
date on which the public examination was con- 
cluded. 

DAMAGES FROM SEWAGE- Farm Froopina.— 
CiayTon vy. Croypon Rurat District Councin.— 
In the Queen’s Bench Division, on Friday, before 
Mr. Justice Grantham and a special jury, thisaction 
was tried, in which the plaintiff, a farmer, sought to 
recover £160 damages for injury to his crops in con- 
sequence of the overflow of a sewage farm con- 
structed and worked by the defendants at Merton. 
For the defence, it was contended that the overflow 
was caused by excessive rain, and was therefore 
such as nobody could be reasonably expected to 
anticipate or prevent. The plaintiff quoted the 
printed reports of the sanitary authority’s own 
engineers, who, since March, 1893, had called atten- 
tion to the leakage of the sewers and other defects, 
and had suggested remedies, which the authority 
had been considering for two years, and were still 
considering. The following cases were relied on for 
the defendants :—‘‘ Dixon v. Metropolitan Board of 
Works’*; ‘‘ Whitehouse v. Birmingham Canal 
Company ’’; ‘‘ Thomas v, Birmingham Canal Com- 
pany’’; Box y. Jabb’’; ‘‘ Nitrophosphate Com- 
pany v. St. Katharine Docks Company ”’; ‘* Nichols 
v. Marsland”’; ‘‘ Fletcher v. Rylands,’’ and it was 
urged that the case ought not to be submitted to the 
jury. A verdict was, however, returned by the 
jury for the plaintiff for £115, for which judgment 
was entered, execution being stayed for a fortnight. 


COVENANTS TO REPAIR. —JAQUET V. EDWARDS.— 
An action was heard by Mr. Justice Wright, with- 
out a jury, last week for the recovery of some 
premises in Bermondsey for breach of a covenant 
to repair. The premises in question were a hat 
manufactory at 132, Long-lane, and ‘had been 
granted on a repairing lease to the defendant in 
1889. Previous to the execution of the lease there 
had been an agreement between the parties whereby 
the defendant agreed to accept a lease after certain 
repairs had been executed by the plaintiff. One of 
the points of the defence was that some of the 
repairs now alleged to be necessary were repairs that 
the plaintiff was liable to do under that agreement, 
and it was said that the execution by the plaintiff 
of these repairs was a condition precedent to 
the defendant’s liability. ‘* Neale v. Ratcliff’? (15 
Q.B. 916 and ‘‘ Coward v. Gregory”? (L.R.7 C.P., 
172) were cited in support of the contention, but 
Mr. Justice Wright decided against it. The 
defendant, besides denying that any repairs were 
necessary, further contended on the authority 
of ‘Skinners’ Company v. Knight’? (1891, 2 
Q.B, 542) that the notice required by section 14 
ot the Conveyancing Act, 1881, duly served on 
him before the action, was bad on two grounds— 
(1), because it included among the repairs therein 
specified, a charge of £39 10s, for drainage which 
the plaintiff had been compelled to incur at the 
instance of the sanitary authority—a charge which 
had now been abandoned—and also: included the 
repairs above alluded to, which the plaintiff ought 
to have done ; (2) because the notice gave six weeks 
within which the repairs were to be done, and that 
time was an unreasonable one, looking at the 
amount of the :work required; and, in addition, 
there being a covenant in the lease to repair upon 
six months’ notice, that time must be taken to 
have been agreed upon as a reasonable time. For 
the plaintiff it was argued that the covenant to 
repair and the covenant to repair upon notice were 
distinct covenants, and that the Act not having 
required that any time should be named, the notice 
was not invalidated by its specifying too short a 
period, so long’as action was not brought within a 
reasonable time afterwards. Neither was a notice 
bad merely on the ground that it included things 
which-were not afterwards insisted on. Mr. Justice 
Wright found that there had been a breach of the 
covenant to the extent of some £5 or £6 in respect 
of repointing a certain wall, but not to the extent 
claimed; so he gave formal judgment for the 
plaintiff, and granted relief to the defendant on his 
executing the above repairs. 


— EEE. 


CHIPS. 


Christ Church, Ilfracombe, has just been restored, 
receiled, and reseated from plans by Mr. H. W. 
Weir, of that town. 


The commemoration of Archdeacon Denison’s 
jubilee will take the form of the restoration of the 
cross in the churchyard at Hast Brent, the base of 
which has been standing for some five centuries. 
The work has been put in hand, and will be com- 
pleted by Saturday week. . 


The loan exhibition at the Guildhall Art Gallery 
closed on Sunday evening, the number of visitors 
since its opening having been 262,810, and the 
average attendance on Sundays 1,518. The total 
number of those who have visited the four exhi- 
bitions organised at the Guildhall is 908,921. 
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Our Office Cable. 


Turee fresh pictures have just been hung at 
the National Gallery. -Of these, the principal 
one is the work by John Sell Cotman (1782— 
1842), ‘‘A Galliot in a Gale,’’ recently acquired 
for the trustees at a sale at Christie’s. It re- 
presents a vessel sailing under mainsail on a 
stormy sea, a town perched on rising land being 
seen to the right. The work is the second ex- 
ample in the collection by the leading spirit of 
the Norwich school, is numbered 1456, and is 
hung in Room XX. No. 1459 is a portrait 
group, by Gerbrant van den Eeckhout (1666-95), 
a Flemish artist not previously represented in the 
Gallery, and is hung in Room XI. It is a large 
work, showing four men consulting a drawing 
and book on a table at which they'are seated. In 
front is a terrier. The third work, No. 1460, is 
‘Smugglers on the Irish Coast,’? by Julius 
Cesar Ibbotson (d. 1817), also a new name in the 
Gallery catalogue. A crowd of men and women 
are transferring casks and other contraband goods 
from the shore to carts. 

Mr. Epesar Barcray, who exhibited three 
years ago in the Conduit-street galleries a number 
of oil-paintings representing Stonehenge from 
every aspect and under every condition of atmo- 
sphere and lighting, has just published a quarto 
volume on the remains, entitled, Stonehenge 
and its Earthworks.” Mr. Barclay gives an 
exhaustive summary of all the writers who have 
attempted to account for the circle of great stones 
on these high-lying downs, from the time of Inigo 
Jones to the present day. His own conclusions 
are thus expressed :—(1) That Stonehenge is a 
temple, not a tomb, though many funeral barrows 
are in its immediate neighbourhood ; (2) that it 
is not pre-historic, or of the Bronze age ; (3) that 
it is not so late as James Fergusson would have 
placed it—the time of the Saxon conquest; (4) 
that it is not, as Dr. Guest conjectured, the work 
of the Belge; (5) that the blue stones are cer- 
tainly foreign, and must have been transported 
over sea; (6) that the work is in all probability 
one of those undertaken by Agricola to pacify and 
employ the people of Southern Britain. 


Tue remarkable collection of objects made and 
utilised by the so-called ‘‘New Race,’’ found by 
Professor J. H. Flinders Petre, with the assist- 
ance of Messrs. Grenfell, Price, and Duncan, 
along the desert edge between Ballas and Nagada, 
and about 30 miles north of Thebes, are now on 
view at University College, Gower-street. The 
conjecture is that the remains date from about 
3,000 B.c., and that they are the work of the 
people who overthrew the first great civilisation of 
Egypt at the fall of the VI. Dynasty, and were 
in turn overthrown by another Dynasty rising at 
Thebes. ‘The earliest remains found are Pal:eo- 
lithic flints from the top of the plateau, and in 
the gravels of the Nile plain; but there are also 

pieces of pottery of many shapes and primitive 
_ ornamentation, and various other objects found in 
the graves of the New Race. Not the remotest 
traces of anything approaching Ezyptian civilisa- 
tion—and, indeed, nothing Egyptian—has been 
found in their graves, and the pottery, made by 
hand, indicates ignorance of the potter’s wheel 
which was in use with the earlier race. With 
their dead were placed many large jars contain- 
ing ashes of the funeral feast, though the body 
was never burnt, also drinking vessels, ahd before 
the clenched hands of the deceased was a slate 
with malachite ground on it, anda pebble grinder, 
and sometimes a bag of malachite and galena in 
one of the hands. Many beads were found on 
neck, arms, wrist, fingers, and ankles. The 
remains excavated represent nearly 2,000 graves, 
and two small towns built of mud-brick. ‘The 
flint implements show very fine workmanship. 
The pottery includes a group of jars with marks 
scratched on the surface, the nearest approach to 
writing discovered in the doings of the New Race, 
and there are also black incised bowls. 


Ty connection with the 63rd annual meeting of 
the British Medical Association, to be held in 
London next week, a series of conferences on 
hygienic subjects will be held under the auspices 
of the Sanitary Institute, at the Parkes Museum, 
Margaret-street, W., on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday next, between the hours ‘ot 
4.30 and 6 p.m. On Tuesday the subject of the 
positions of medical officers of health in regard 
to the administration and working of the Infec- 
tious Diseases Notification Act will be introduced 
by Sir Thomas Crawford. On Wednesday Pro- 
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| fessor A. Wynter Blyth will give a demonstration 


of the teaching of hygiene, as illustrated by the 
Parkes Museum. ‘Thursday’s meeting will be 
devoted to a discussion on the pollution of streams, 
a subject to be brought forward by Dr. George 
Reid, medical officer of health to the Staffordshire 
county council; and at the closing meeting on 
Friday, Aug. 2nd, Professor Percy Frankland will 
lecture on the “‘ Bacterial Purification of Water.”’ 


Tue Birmingham Architectural Association 
second annual sketching excursion is to be held 
at Ludlow and the neighbourhood on the 3rd, 
4th, 5th, and 6th of next month. The number 
is to be limited to twenty, and photographers are 
requested to bring their cameras. Messrs. 
Charles E. Bateman and Herbert T. Buckland 
are the hon. secretaries. The Feathers Hotel, 
Ludlow, will be made the headquarters, and the 
various excursions from Ludlow (with the excep- 
tion of the visit-to Richard’s Castle on Sunday) 
will be made ina brake. On Saturday, Whitton 
Court, Burford, and Tenbury will be visited. It 
is proposed that Sunday should be devoted to 
Ludlow and the vicinity. A walk of about three 
miles takes one to Richard’s Castle, where an old 
church, with detached bell tower, and a new 
church, by R. Norman Shaw, R.A., are to be 
seen. On Monday, the party will drive to Stoke- 
say Castle. The church contains some Jacobean 
panelling and pews. The Rev. J. D. La Touche 
has kindly promised to exhibit some ancient draw- 
ings and other objects of interest (bearing on the 
history of the castle) which he has collected. On 
the return journey, Bromfield Church will be 
visited. Itis proposed on Tuesday to leave by 
train for Church Stretton. Piaish Hall, a quad- 
rangular Elizabethan stone mansion of much 
interest, will be visited. From here it is pro- 
posed to go on to Church Preen, a fine house by 
R. Norman Shaw, R.A., and an old private 
chapel. Hughley, about two miles from here, 
will be taken on the way to Presthope Station for 
the journey home. The church is a good example 
of Late, Decorated work, containing a good rood 
screen and half-timbered bell-turret. 


Some time since it was stated that the old Rolls 
Chapel in Chancery-lane was to be transformed 
into a museum, and thus made the connecting 
link in the chain of buildings forming the old and 
new Record Offices. The necessary authority for 
stopping the services and generally preparing the 
way for the alteration had been granted, but even 
now the services are being continued, though the 


new Record Office, which faces Chancery-lane, is- 


almost completed, and quite hides the ancient 
chapel from public view. The services will be 
stopped next month, and the chapel will then be 
placed in the hands of the builders, who, while 
they have to retain as far as possible the historic 
portions of the building, have several alterations 
to make in order that the structure shall become 
perfectly proof against fire, for its walls will con- 
tain some of the most valuable documents that 
the nation possesses, including autograph letters 
of our leading statesmen, papal bulls. of great 
antiquity, and, above all, Doomsday Book. The 
chapel will be so inclosed by the outer walls of 
the new Record Office that it will be necessary to 
provide a top light, and this will necessitate 
several extensive alterations, while the Rolls 
House, formerly the residence of the Master of 
the Rolls, is to be swept away, in order to make 
room for the, wing of the new building. 


Tue annual meeting of the general committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund was held at 
24, Hanover-square, on Tuesday. Mr. James 
Glaisher, F.R.S., occupied the chair. The report 
of the year’s work includes an account of the 
excavations at Jerusalem, which have resulted in 
the discovery of an ancient wall running south of 
the present city wall down towards the eastern 
valley, where, at a point south of the Pool of 
Siloam, it turns towards the north. In this wall 
several towers and two gateways of great interest 
were found. Herr Baurath von Schick also re- 
ports the discovery of a stair and postern in the 
old north wall of Jerusalem, between Damascus 
Gate and the north-western corner of the city. 
Another discovery of importance is that of a Latin 
inscription of the period of Trajan, built into the 
wall of Neby Datid. In the spring of the year 
Dr. Bliss, who is in charge of the work of the 
fund, made a journey to the country of Moab, 
visiting Madeba, Kerak, and other places of 
historical interest, in the course of which he dis- 
covered remains of an ancient Roman fort and a 
Roman town, which do not appear to have been 
previously observed. 


ings, needlework, and other handwork executed 
by scholars and pupil teachers attending the 
London board schools was opened at the Hugh 
Myddelton School, Clerkenwell. Work has been 
sent by six classes of deaf children and 26 special 
classes of physically and mentally defective 
children; 175 schools are represented by needle- 
work exhibits, 55 by kindergarten work, 150 by - 
laundry work, 52 by various occupations, 100 by 
drawings and designs, 18 by clay models; and 
there are 53 centres showing woodwork, and eight. 
evening continuation schools a variety of articles. 


Many of the studies in light and shade are | 
particularly well done, as are also the outlines 
from plants, casts, and models. There aresome' — 
artistic designs in coloured paper, a subject which 


is taught to give dexterity of hand, to quicken 
the colour sense, to cultivate the sense of taste 
and design, and a better appreciation of form. 
The clay models, which include some portrait, 
medallions, deserve praise, and there are ee i 
highly-finished and accurate ‘specimens of wood 

work. 5 


Tue Canadian Government have given fair 
trials during the past few years to the systems of . 
executing works of engineering and building . 


carried out by day-labour or by contractors, with 


the result that public opinion in the Dominion is _ 


in favour of letting the work to contractors. The 
town council of Toronto are, however, 


city, which will be watched with interest. 


dismissed in July, 1892. Owing to difficulties in 
obtaining satisfactory tenders for the completion — 


of the works, it was decided to proceed with them 


by day-labour. In the mean time, the late con- 
tractor is secking compensation in the law-courts, 


basing his claim on the allegation that he was 
dismissed owing to the bad faith of the architect, 


Mr. Lennox, 


‘“‘Trn Hosprvan”’ refers to the new ailment — 
said to have been produced on rather an exten=- — 
sive scale, as a result of the action of the pro-’ - 
longed dry weather on the wood pavements oi 
the London streets. The symptoms, which are 


very distressing, manifest themselves chiefly im 
the mucous membrane of the nose. 


Last year the same, or a similar, ailment 
was complained of, and certain steps were then 
taken by the central and local authorities with 


the object of mitigating the danger. Those — 
steps consisted almost entirely in flushing the _ 


principal thoroughfares well with plain water 
once or twice a day, and in adding to the water a 
percentage of Condy’s fluid for those particular 
localities where the street debris seemed to be 
most offensive and dangerous. No remedy in our 
opinion will ever prove effectual. The wood 
pavements are dangerous to health-in dry weather, 
and damaging to clothes and house fronts in wet. 
Tue late James Renwick, of New York, who 
was a rich man for an architect, left to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in that city acollection 
of pictures which he had been many years in form~-" 


ing, and which is said to contain some good ex- 
amples of Italian masters of the first rank of the ~ 
Cinque Cento period, besides a number of pictures ~~ 
by painters of the same school, but of the second . 
rank—such as Bronzino, Carlo Dolce, and others 
Under his will, the pictures are to .), 
kept together in a room by themselves, and. 
designated by name as the Renwick Collection, in — 
the same way that the Wolfe Collection of — 


less known. 


modern French pictures is shown in the same 


museum, which, hitherto, has been exceptionally ~ 
poor in works of the Italian schools of the 16th ~ 


century. A considerable portion of the collection 


just bequeathed originally «belonged to the late 
whose eldest daughter = 


William H. Aspinall, 
married Mr. Renwick. 


A memorial bust of the late William Alexander, ~ 
LL.D., of Aberdeen, the author of ** Johnny Gibb,  ~ 
of Gushetneuk,’’ has just been executed tor sub- © 
scribers for erection at Aberdeen. Mr. Pittendreigh © 


: 
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oy 
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Macgillivray, of Edinburgh, is the sculptor. 


On Friday last the annual exhibition of draw- 


t trying 2” 
fresh experiment as their own contractors dor the 
completion of the municipal buildings in oie 
er. 
municipal buildings were begun under contract,’ 
but had only reached some 20ft. above the ground . 
level, when the contractor (Captain Neelon) was . 


The mem-.., 
brane becomes inflamed and thickened, the blood~ _ 
vessels are turgid, and on very slight provocation _ 
there is bleeding to a considerable amount. The — 
affection is said to be due to the millions of small - 
particles of straw and other débris that lie in the _ 
wake of the vast horse traffic which from morn till - 
midnight congests the leading London thorough-" 
fares. 
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SALISBURY SPIRE. 


ge report of Sir Arthur Blomfield, 

A.R.A., on the critical condition of the 
western turrets and spire of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral,; which we published last week, will be 
received with some anxiety by all admirers 
of that graceful and unsurpassed structure. 
Hor some years past attention has’ been 
bestowed upon the question of the condition 
and stability of this structure, poised so 
beautfully and elegantly over the crossing of 
one of the finest Early English cathedral 
churches of our land. Not many years ago 
—in 1875, we believe—the late Sir Gilbert 
Seott was engaged in strengthening the 
tower and spire, which was done by a 
system of'iron ties, devised by Mr. Shields, 
C.E. We have no doubt that eminent 
‘engineer. succeeded in temporarily securing 
the spire, and in preventing any further de- 
flection from the vertical ; but whether the 
presence of so much ironwork in the 
stone structure was judicious we very 
much qnestion. In his report Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, in speaking of various ad- 
verse agencies which have been gradu- 
ally at work, alludes to the’ “numerous 
iron bands, reds, and ties which have been 
introduced from time to time, many of them 
in the most imjudicious manner.” ‘The 
pecs declination of the spire, which had 

en noticed, we believe, in Wren’s time, has 
been the cause of many efforts and tinker- 
ings. Several methods had ‘been devised 
before Sir Gilbert Scott took the structure in 
hand, and Price, in ‘a'work published in 1750, 
describes some of them. ‘We believe, indeed, 


that’ the great architect of St. Paul’s was 


engaged by the Dean and Chapter of his day to 
do something to the spire, and that he intro- 
duced an internal framework or scaffolding for 

C)  aeoeys of checking any further deflection. 
‘We know that, at Chichester Cathedral, Wren 
{on the authority of Elmes) constructed a 
pendulum stage in the upper part of the 
old spire to counteract the south-westerly 
gales which had forced it out of the pernen- 
dicular. l'rom the finial stone was suspended 
a balk of timber 80ft. long, loaded with iron. 
At the bottom two oak floors:a trifle less than 
the imterior masonry were suspended, and 
when the wind blew the spire out of the 
vertical; the pendulous floors touched the lee 
side of the spire, and tended to restore the 
equilibrium. The failure of this spire owing 
to the instability of the piers ought to bea 
warning to all custodians of our great 
churehes having central towers. The spire 
of Salisbury is stated toi be 404ft. high from 


the pavement ; its thickness at the bottom ish 


only. 9in., diminishing to. Tin. at the top. 


The necessity of lightness for a spire of this’ 


height is a sufficient reason for reducing the 
spire walls to the least thickness compatible 
with safety. Probably, ‘in thesé days, if we 
had to erect such a spire, a light iron-frame- 
work to support the shell of stone. might be 
used, as was done in the re-erection of ‘the 
spire to St. Stephen’s Church, Vienna. 

The unique design and beauty of the Salis- 
bury spire can only be appreciated by those 
who-have seen it from ail tabinte of view— 
both elevationally, in front \of one side, ‘of 
the tower, and en emi With the excep- 
tion of the beautiful spire, with its clusters 
of pinnacles and turreis, of St. ‘Mary- 
the-Virgin, Oxford, very few structures 
can be compared with it: St. Michael’s, 


Coventry, can show a yery- elegant arrange- 
ment at the springing; ‘but the beauty 
of Salisbury is unquestionably its double 


tier of turrets at the ‘angles, the upper 
‘|tier being set within the lower angle- 
‘wise, thus giving a pleasing contour to the 
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base of spire, especially when seen in the 
diagonal view. Besides external design, the 
advantage derived from these turrets at the 
corners in a mechanical sense is important. 
The thrust of the spire, which, as Sir Arthur 
Blomfield says, is great, and is ‘‘ continually 
actiye,” is met and neutralised to a large 
extent by the weight and mass of the angle- 
turrets, which tend to divert the lateral 
thrust, and to verticalise its direction in the 
same manner as a pinnacle does which 
receives a flying buttress. The report says, 
truly, ‘‘ Nothing can be done to lessen or 
modify this last element of danger (the 
thrust), but it is imperative to render the 
angle-turrets, which receive so much of it, as 
sound and strong as they can be made.” For 
this purpose ‘‘small repairs or patching” are 
pronounced not only useless but dangerous, 
and, the report says, the work called for 
is ‘not one of restoration, but of repair,” 
which should be complete and thorough. It 
is recommended to deal with the north-west 
turret first, to be followed by the repair of 
the corresponding one on the south side. 
Care will have to be exercised in the remoyal 
of any of the stonework, so that no great 
lightening of the weight of the turrets 
should be attempted. Theoretically, the 
object should be to bring down the weight 
of the turrets within the angles of the tower, 
and this is generally accomplished by cor- 
belling the angles of the -tower inside to 
receive the weight of the splayed sides of the 
spire across theangles—i.e.,whatis technically 
known as constructing ‘ squinches,” ‘or a 
series. of arches across the-inside angles to 
receive the alternate sides of the octagon 
spire. By this device the weight of the 
spire is brought down and distributed over 
the tower walls. But there may be prac- 
tical difficulties in the way of lowering the 
weight, and, further, it would ‘be obviously 
undesirable to increase the load on theexisting 
central piers, which by’ some authorities are 
supposed never to have been intended to carry 
aspire, but only thetower. — 

In any repairs, the existing ironwork will 
have to be cautiously dealt with. Iron 
bands, ties, and rods have been introduced 
from time to time, and to these must be 
attributed much of the split and fractured 
stonework. We believe that most of the 
damage to the spire and the fractures of the 
turrets is due to the tampering with the 
stonework when these iron bands and ties 
were put in. They must*also have become 
much corroded by age, As the report 
informs us, attempts have been made to pro- 
tect the iron with lead; but these have failed 
in many cases, rendering the iron more 
exposed to the wet and ccrrosion. At the 
bases of many spires, or inserted within the 
masonry of the tower at the springing of spire, 
bands of: irom or chains are~ introduced 
to prevent the thrust, and these bands 
aye been sometimes used at intervals 
in building the spire. Unless these °are 
properly imbedded in the masonry and 
made secure against the intrusion of air 
and moisture, they are subject to corrosion, 
and are more prejudicial than’ useful as ties. 
The stonework becomes fractured by the 
oxidation of the iron, or frost enters, which 
also does incalculable injury. The care and 
maintenance of our great towers and spires 
is a duty which requires considerable care 
and architectural appreciation. No other 
portion of our historic edifices needs greater 
skill or. caution. The steeples of many of 


‘our finest churches, including that of St. 


Mary’s, Oxford, have suffered from bungling 
‘‘restorations” and repairs, where portions 
have been rebuilt, turrets taken down and 
restored in the worst possible taste, regard- 
less of the original detail, and even stucco 
and cement substituted for stone. For in- 


stance, at Ely, Wyatt substituted the then 


newly -inverted Roman cement for the 
lantern and great part of the west front, and 
there are records of other substitutions and 
disfigurements to our cathedrals ‘made by 


Wyatt, Blore, and others, who appear to_ 


have thought little of taking down and sub- 
stituting for the old, poor copies, or modern 


ideas of stone masonry, devoid of all the 


spirit and feeling of the original work. It 
would have been far more cautious if our 
tower and spire ‘‘ restorers” and mutilators 


had paid more attention to the root of the mis- 


chief, and instead of tinkering at the summit, ” 


had 


structures. 
central piers haye been found defective and 


made sure of the foundations, and * 
strengthened the supporting piers of these ' 
In many of our cathedrals the - 


weak, much too weak to bear the weight — 


of a spire, which was generally a later 
addition. 
————— —— 


RAILINGS, FENCES, AND GATES. 


RECENT law case, relating to property 
a in the City-road, has drawn attention 
to what is and what is not permissible in the 
matter of London street fences. A dwarf 
garden wall and railing had been removed, 
and a solid brick wall 111t. high substituted. 


The magistrate ruled that this was a ‘ build- , 


ing structure’ or erection” in the legal sense 


of the term, and as it was beyond the. 


building line of the houses, he condemned it. 
His decision was confirmed on appeal. 
the facts were somewhat peculiar. They do 
not justify the inference that whoever has 
railings must have railings still, for the wall 
went 2ft. higher than the ironwork which it 
superseded; and, moreover, the magistrate 
found, as a matter of fact, that it was meant 
to be used for an advertising station. 
case, therefore, does tiot show us what would 
befall the man who simply took away his 
railings and built himself a boundary wall 
of moderate height, and still less what would 
happen if he put up some other kind of close, 
or nearly close, fence instead of his open 
one. 

The objection to close fences in towns, 
unless they are kept very low, is that they 
hinder the circulation of air. But the one- 
story appendages which, in the long-run, 
are built over so many London gardens, 
hinder it much more, and yet their number 
is constantly being increased. The strips of 
ground in front of a terrace grow (lingier an | 
dingier, the rents fall, the class. of tenants 


But . 


This - 


who once occupied them moye further out, . 


and then, if permission can be obtained, the 
proprietor’s only idea seems to be to bring 
out shops to the pavement line. Where it 
pays, no doubt, this will continue to be 
attempted. But it does not always pay, and 


then it might be worth while to consider , 
other ways of making such unattractive 


property more popular. 


Look, for example, 
at the Euston 


and Pentonyille. roads. 


Measured across from front to front, they , 


are of admirable width. Jor many people, 
who must live in-town, they are conyeniently 
situated, and yet how depressing it would be 
to reside there. With such an outlook, on 
grimy gardens, box-like houses, and soot- 
covered trees, even Mark Tapley himself 
could hardly have kept up his jollity. The 
shops that have been brought forward here 
and there do not seem to. prosper much, 
which is probably the reason that there are no 
moreof them, But something could surely 
be done, even ina case like this. Ifa dozen 
gardens, here and there, were thrown into 


one, the trees thinned out, so as only to 


leave two or three of the best ones, and the 
open space planted with a succession of the 
flowers (numerous enough when sought for) 
which will really flourish in spite of smoke, 
half the repellent look of the place would be 
gone. A road, of course, would have to be 
formed between the houses and the flower- 
beds, and the latter inclosed so as not to 
shut out the view. ‘Iho buidings* might, 
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at the same time, have a little outward 
beauty bestowed on them, and they would 
once more become, in the dialect of the 
_ auctioneer, “‘ desirable residences.” 

This brings us back to the nature of the 
inclosure. It is too hastily assumed that 
iron railings are essential because of the 
difficulty of climbing them. But anybody 

, who really wants to get oyer.a fence, looks 
out for an easy point, and he seldom fails to 
find one. Lither at the gate, or at the ends, 
where there is a pier or a junction with some 
other fence, there is pretty sure to be a 
satisfactory foothold, and then what is the 
use of all the difficulties that have been put 
in the way of climbing at intermediate points ? 
When this is once realised, it becomes clear 
that many other materials are quite as suit- 
able as metal. Open work in terracotta, or 
eyen im brick, combinations of brick and 
stone, brick and wrought iron, or wrought 
iron and concrete, are all available, and any 
of them may be made to look incomparably 
more cheerful than the ordinary cast-iron 
bar with an ‘‘ornamental”’ head on the top 
of it. They must be reasonably troublesome 
to surmount. We do not advocate anything 
over which the street rough can vault, pull 
up his handful of flowers, and vault back 
again. But there is reason to hops that the 
street rough of this type is growing scarcer. 
Even he may be educated to some extent by 
trusting him, and the ordinary passenger, 
of whatever rank, would soon learn to pro- 
tect, instead of to injure, whatever was 
designed to make ugly places brighter. 

In the country a wider range is possible. 


_ Low quickset hedges are cheap and pleasant- 


looking, but they do not keep out dogs. 
They are liable to be thinned near the base 
by the first stray goat that takes a fancy to 
them, and, moreover, they encourage the 
precise class’of insects which do most harm 
to rose-trees. Holly hedges will keep out 
both dogs and cats, but it takes years to grow 
them. Yew hedges grow still more slowly, 
and the giants which the gardener sometimes 
tried- to clip out of them, in the ‘topiary 
work” of two centuries ago, were apt, as 
Pope remarks, to be rather stunted. All 
hedges*harbour snails, and these, with a man 
who" grows flowers of any rarity, is reason 
enough for avoiding thém. Rubble walls 


' built without mortar do the same thing, but 


they offer some compensation in furnishing 
places. for many interesting plants. But in 
some parts of Uornwall they have a system 
which retains their good and gets rid of their 
evil. The walls are built with mortar, and 
the coping is made with long, sharp-pointed 
stones set on end. These are not merely put 
on the top horizontal course, as is the fashion 
elsewhere: they run ‘down below it into the 
wall here and there for a foot or more, and 
are securely bonded in. At irregular in- 
tervals one of them is omitted, and this 
omission produces a kind of rough square 
box, without a lid, amongst the coping 
stones. This box, which may be as big asa 
large flower-pot, has only to be filled with 
earth, and it then forms a place in which 
anything will flourish which affects that sort 
of position. ~ Succulent plants do well there, 
and the wall-tops in summer are as gay as 
the garden borders elsewhere. : 
In Norfolk reed fences are not uncommon. 
They are less frail than might be supposed, 
for round the Norfolk Broads the reeds grow 
long and stout. A light wooden framework 
serves to stiffen them, and though a foot, or 
eyen’a fist, can easily be thrust through 
them, they do sometimes serve to keep out, 
or even to keep ‘in, cattle. It makes one 
think that cows and horses must haye’a kind 
of conscieénce—a rudimentary sense of right 
and wrong—since they could walk through 
these fences without the smallest effort, if 
they did not feel it to beimproper. Split oak 
fences last long and answer well. The boards 
ate thin, but they are supported at top and 
bottom by triangular rails. Sometimes thereis 
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in sunny weather. 


a capping in addition; but this is. a doubtful 
improvement. It certainly adds. nothing to 
the appearance; boards cut alternately short 
and long, after the manner of battlements, 
look much better. If any dressing is given 
to woodwork of this class; Stockholm tar is 
about the least objectionable. Paint and 
stains are an abomination on it. An old 
red-brick wall, when the bricks are worn by 
age and overgrown here and there by 
climbing plants, stonecrop, and similar 
things, forms a picturesque and interesting 
boundary. What with the wild bees which 
burrow in its mortar, and the still brighter 
winged insects which watch their movements 
in the hope of plundering their nests, there 
is always something going on there, at least 
Walls of stock brick 
rarely gain any charm from time. Their 
originally ugly tint grows uglier, and 
nothing loves them or takes to them. Open 
fences in which posts and rails are crossed 
by light spars arranged lozenge-wise look 
well in smail quantities. They make, for 


instance, a good inclosure to a churchyard ;. 


but their pattern is too pronounced to bear 
much repetition. This is where amateurs go 
wrong in ordering goods from illustrated 
catalogues. They pick out ‘what strikes 
them as prettiest when only a yard or so is 
shown in the sketch; but it does not occur 
to them that 50 yards of it—not to say 500— 
will be more than mortals can bear. 


A good fence is often spoilt by a vulgar 


gate. For this those laggards in the race for 
improvement, the ‘‘ ornamental ” iron- 
founders, are commonly to blame. ‘Their 


gates are as bad as their grates, and some- 
times even worse. It is best to keep quite 
clear of them, and where an iron gate is in- 
dispensable, to design a simple wrought one. 
For wooden ones, ash is nearly as good as 
oak, and much cheaper. Yet a wholesale 
manufacturer of gates’ stated not long ago 
that he had never made an ash gate in his 
life,.and was sure (because he had never 
tried) that they would not last. ‘This is the 
sort of groove into which the mechanical 
repeater of stock patterns naturally gets. He 
learns nothing and forgets nothing, and 
nothing can be taught him. The ‘‘orna- 
mental”’ gate of the villa garden is usually 
badly framed, and nearly always badly de- 
signed. Very often it has no bracing at all, 
and if it has, the lower end of the brace, 
instead of being tenoned into the heelpost, 
frequently rests on the bottom bar. At other 
times one sees it framed like a roof or a 
quarter partition—that is, as if it were sup- 
ported at both ends, and not merely at one. 
But its mechanical . necessities are easily 
mastered. Its possibilities as to architec- 
tural design are varied enough. Here 
manufacturers’ pattern-books are useful as 
a warning, for they illustrate nearly all the 
faults into which a beginner is likely to fall. 
We should adyise the student, therefore, to 
preserve them carefully, and to consult them 
with the same intention with which ortho- 
dox Mohammedans are said to ask the advice 
of their wives—that, namely, of doing the 
exact opposite of whatever they recommend. 


LIGHT IN TOWN BUILDINGS. 


fl lise extent to which the London Building 
Act has restricted building in the 
Metropolis, or, rather, restrained the free 
hand of the architect, especially in the 
more crowded parts, raises the question of 
the means of lighting our many - storied 
buildings and warehouses in all close-packed 
neighbourhoods. At the best of times our 
City -offices and warehouses have suffered 
from a want of light, and all kinds of devices 
and expedients have been called into requisi- 
tion to meet the difficulty, such as lens-lights 
in. the- payement and areas, reflecting sur- 


faces ot white glazed bricks, silvered. re-| receives, and the way 


difficulty increases | year ear 


erection of loftier buildings 


their premises. 


wards, and laterally at a certain: limited 
angle to the sides of a building, or in a street 
building only through two sides, front. and 


LY aay { 

by the coveriog’ — 
of larger areas of ground and by other causes. — 
The London atmosphere gets, if anything, — 
thicker and denser with the-rapid increase of — 
the number of coal fires,andto all these causes — 
we must add the restricting provisions of the — 
new Building Act, which, by insisting on a — 
certain angle for light, compels owners to — 
raise the height of the remaining portion of — 
And. another section, the — 
setting back of building’ lines, operates also 
in the same direction. As light, imponder- — 
able an agency as it is, can only penetrate in 
two directions—from above vertically down= — 


back—it follows that a street building can — 


obtain light only in two ways, either directly 


through the roof by means of skylights, or — 


in a slanting direction through the windows — 
of front and back. These are the only possible — 


ways it can ‘be admitted. From which it will 
be seen ‘that the architect's power is re- 
stricted very much. He can only obtain light 
through skylights when he has a top floor 


to deal with, or only. a: ground-floor story — 


with nothing over 1t; but for all inter- 
mediate floors top light) cannot be used. 
For all these intermediate stories, then, he 
can only get light through vertical windows, 
and these are to'a large extent obstructed by 


adjacent buildings and other causes. He — 
can, it is true, make his window openings — 
large and place them high, so as to getall — 


the light he can; but, as a rule, a large x 


window is only practically available for) a 


part of its height—the upper portion— 


lateral obstructions often render their lower . 


areas almost useless. 


In ‘fact, the craze for — 


large windows and plate-glass has not solyed a 


the problem of lighting in town streets. Very 
few rays of light can enter a window hori- 
zontally in the lower stories of a street 
house; in fact, it has been generally recog= 
nised by all competent observers that below 
an angle of -forty-five degrees with> the 
horizon the light from the sky is prac= 


tically nid, and this limit has therefore been — 


generally accepted, though repudiated by the 
Bench as a test of sufficiency of the amount 
of light. The idea of the angle of 45° arose, 
no doubt, from the Building Act Amendment 
Act, 1862, which determines the width of 
the street by the height of the houses; but 
for all'that, it is a useful and reasonable test 


.of sufficiency of light, if the angle be taken! 


from the zenith, and we believe any court 
would consider such an angle of light suffi- 
cient. Takimg it as some measure of ade- 
quacy, we can say that all buildings in streets 
whose width is equal to their height, or 
nearly so, are well lighted in front; but such 
a happy condition by no means exists in 
many of the London , streets. In a large 
number of them, the width between ‘the 
houses is- not more than half. the height to’ 
the parapets, which practically means that 
only the upper half of the houses on either 


side are sufficiently lighted, the lower ‘half . 


being in comparative gloom during the greater 
portion of the day. ‘The direction of a street 
has, of course, a little to do with the light, 
and the northern sides of streets are neces—= 
sarily worse off than their southern ssides.: 
Practically, however, in this northern cli- 


mate, where the sun is seldom seen during - 


the winter months, the diffused light from: 
the sky is all we depend on, and therefore 
the luminous sky-area is the main source of 
light to our windows. To obtain as much of 
this sky-area through our windows as we can: 
is what the architect desires. How tovaleu~ 
late the area of light by means of squares ig 
laid down in treatises on light, and Professor 
Banister Fletcher’s work on the subject: 
shows, by diagrams, an excellent means of 
calculating the amount of light each window. 
of estimating the 


flectors, light areas, &c. ‘Yet still the|amount of obscuration resulting from build- 


medal. The report, read by Mr. J. C. L. Sparkes, 
the principal, stated that more than 27,000 
students have passed their apprenticeship in art in 
these schools. 


‘Mr. Alma Tadema, addressing the students, 
observed :—Art teaching is a field in which I 
have had some experience, for I have been a fre- 
quent visitor to the Royal Academy schools for 
the last 20 years. True, my work there was 
confined to teaching drawing and painting from 
the life model, but that is the highest in art, by 
which all the other branches are guided. Did 
not the Greek art, the highest of all, emanate 
principally, if not completely, from the study of 
the human figure? The human figure contains 
the completest curves and balances in lines that 
exist, and is consequently the best guide for all 
art, and, therefore, it is a great advantage for an 
art teacher to know the human figure as com- 
pletely as possible. Of course, knowledge algne 
is not art; but, then, art without knowledge ig 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. I should like to 
insist on the word ‘traditions,’ for art is not 
spontaneous. Art is not so much the outcome of 
an individual brain asit is the continuity of experi- 
ences which, concentrated in one specially gifted 
brain, produces those incomparable artists whichare 
the crowning features of their time and country. 


each set back within the lower one, or the 
lower stairs only, each flat forming a top 
light and a balcony. Architectural variety 
would .be introduced of a kind impossible 
with a vertical front. Constructionally, each 
wall thus set back over the ceiling of the 
room below would be carried by an iron 
girder, the ends resting on the party-walls. 
This method of raking back the rear 
walls of town houses and warehouses has 
been followed in several City buildings, but 
we are not aware that the flats or roofs have 
been'made useful for the admission of top 
light. in the way suggested. -The plan 
deserves atleastatrial. Vertical, aud there- 
fore the most valuable, light is obtained over 
the front of every story, which it would be 
easy by refracting semi-prisms to direct 
into a room of considerable depth. The 
principle of catching the vertical light, and 
of then reflecting it, is one deserving of 
attention. How far it ‘would be possible to 
introduce projecting lens. lights over the 
upper portions of ordinary windows we 
cannot say, but in narrow streets and courts 
we think the experiment worth atrial. We 
know, for instance, how, by.the use of these 
means,.a narrow pavement of lens lights 
can be made to illuminate the whole interior 
of the basement, restaurants, and Turkish 
baths below the street level. What can 
be done in basements ought to be more 
easily accomplished in the lighting of 
upper stories, where .the light is less 
obscured and stronger. The ordinary methods 
of obtaining light by courts, and by. borrow- 
ing through other rooms, are at present very 
insufficient in our towns, owing to the 
increased height of adjoining premises and 
the very-limited area of the courts. Under 
the old law there has been nothing, excepting 
the law of easements (which is applicable only 
to a few buildings), to prevent one building 
owner raising his premises to such a height 
as to materially darken the windows of all 
rooms and offices in its vicinity. Submission 
to or acquiescence in such interruption of 
lights is sufficient to establish the right of 
such interference. 

And it is worth notice in this connection 
that the general effect of building regula- 
tions like those of the new Act, and also 
of a right to the access of light by the Pre- 
scription Act, or by prescription at common 
law, is to make our town buildings conform 
more and more to a sloped or diagonal line in 
their section, such as we haye noticed, by 
setting back the rear walls of buildings. The 
back walls and inclosing walls of courts will 
have to be more and more sloped back, to 
satisfy dominant owners and the local autho- 
rities. An inclosed court. will thus assume 
the shape of a truncated pyramid, with its 
larger end uppermost—the only natural form 
of well for admitting light and air to the 
backs of buildings. The existence of ‘‘ancient 
lights” in so many of our old buildings which 
have been exposed by street improvements 
and rebuilding necessitates the reconstruc- 
tion of the new buildings on this plan, and 
as the tendency to erect high buildings 
increases, so will the necessity arise of 
increasing the angle of light as measured 
from the zenith. So that out of evil good 
will come by the maintenance of those 
statutory rights of light which every build- 
ing owner is supposed to have. The effect, 
indeed, of these rights will either be to 
increase the angle or to limit the height of 
buildings. ‘ 


ings near. There is also a certain angle on 
each side of a window within which 
light may come. How to secure this 
light is the question for the architect 
to consider. Building legislation has done 
little for him; in fact, the London Build- 
ing Act, 1894, only provides for a mini- 
mum of light under certain conditions, 
and has in its 41st section laid down an 
angle (634°) with the horizontal line which 
is quite inadequate for domestic buildings 
and offices. This rule only applies to the 
space at the rear of domestic buildings 
skating upon streets laid out after the 
commencement of the Act. Another section 
rovides a space in the rear of habitable 
= reser of not less than 100sq.ft., and the 
45th makes it necessary that every window 
of a habitable room opening into an inclosed 
court shall have a certain space in front of it 
equal to half the height from the sill of such 
window to the top of the court. - This last 
tule, it will be seen, is equivalent to the 
angle made by the diagonal of a double 
square, or is equal to the statutory angle of 
633° with the horizontal, so that the real 
angle of light measured from the zenith 
would be only the complement, or 263°. The 
ractical effect of this rule is that no window 
ighted from an inclosed court is to be placed 
lower than a certain distance from the top. 

_. These are the ordinary means of obtaining 
light in the architect’s hands. If internal 
courts are to be of any use, they must be 
made large enough to secure the necessary 
angle of light to the lowermost window, in 
which case the width of every inclosed court 
must be equal to half its height. Thusa 
building 60ft. high must have a court nearly 
30ft. in-width. In many of the large blocks 
of offices in the City and Victoria-street the 
_ courts are very contracted, and the light 
received through the lower windows so small 
in amount that the offices require gas or 
artificial light all day. Here and there 
reflectors are fixed below the windows to 
reflect the top light through them; but 
those remedial measures are, at the best, 
subterfuges, and beg the real ques- 
tion. What other constructive metnods 
are open to us? One principle must 
be acknowledged—namely, that top light 
directly admitted is worth all the light that 
ean be obtained laterally through windows, 
and if we can admit this top light to every 
intermediate story: of’a lofty building the 
problem is solved. The plan.we are about to 
propose will no doubt be objected to by those 
who are anxious to make all their floors of 
equal area, so as to utilise every foot of space 
they can. even at the risk of having gloomy 
rooms. The tenants and the occupants, how- 
eyer, of our large city buildings have an 
interest in the question quite as much as the 
owner ; the public have a voice in all that 
affects the well-being and health of those 
engaged in mercantile business and in city 
offices ; and those in whom the sanitary laws 
are vested haye the obligation imposed on 
them of securing by the best means in 
their power the attainment of an object so 
essential. ; 

The effect of the statutory diagonal line 
for the regulation of lofty buildings in the 
rear is to make a series of offsets backwards 
from the vertical to.a sloped line; as shown 
by the diagrams in the Amendments of the 
L,.C.C., embodied in the new Act. The 
principle we propose is to utilise as far as 
possible the offsets for the purpose of giving 
light to the intermediate stories. The set- 
back of each story ‘within the lower to be 
utilised to form a series of glass roofs or 
skylights, which, if made flat, and covered 
with Hayward’s semi-prismlens-lights, might 
form .a ‘Series of balconies. Or these top 
lights might be applied only to the lower and 
darker stories. And, of. course, the same 
principle of sets-off.may be adopted to the 
front of a building in.a lesser degree; thus 
the facade would form a succession of stories 


civilisation, and, like civilisation, it is a develop- 
ment of what was done before. The Egyptian 
and Babylonian art shows the origin of the Greek 
forms as developed under new conditions.. The 


decayed trunk being grafted with Oriental ex- 
perience produced Byzantine arf. The Norman 
art was believed by their architects to be the con- 
tinuation of Roman architecture, as it was the 
dream of Charlemagne and later German Em- 
perors to reconstruct the German Empire, until, 


civilisation. The fresh blood and, the new con- 
tact with the Orient produced the Medieval art, 
the beautiful northern flower that, gave us our 
cathedrals. Little by little things forgotten were. 
reinvented, and antiquity asserted itself once more,. 
this time grafted on the Medieval art, and our 


us, we know that Constable and Turner are the 
fathers of modern French landscape painting; 
and in 1870 Daubigny, the French painter, said 
to me, ‘‘ Without those great men we should not 
exist.’’ Géricault, the father of Romanticism in 
France, had studied in England the art of the 
Reynolds, and the Gainsboroughs, who them- 
selves had derived much from Van Dyke, as the 
last words of Gainsborough prove they believed 
themselves. ‘Therefore, go on in study, in order 
that you may know much of what has been done, 
in order that you may be able to teach the real, 
art, which is tradition, refreshed by modern feel-. 
ing and temperament, and the world will gain and: 
you will gain the world’s gratitude. I insist on, 
this because I see all around us‘a kind of paint- 
ing produced and ‘praised as the highest aim of 
art where one cannot distinguish an apple-tree 
from a pear-tree, an Ionian cap from a Corinthian. 
—a world of mist, a regular bubble-and-squeak, 
which somehow does not satisfy me. Ihavehearda 
youngster say that he was saved by the visit he had 
paid to the painters at St. Ives, as now he painted 
the mast of a ship with horizontal touches, and 
not, as everybody else had always done, with a 
stroke perpendicular, according to the formation 
of the wood. Surely art is higher than painting 
with points or lines, or trying to imitate Berlin 
woolwork, because nobody has ever painted in 
that way before? And teaching must go deeper 
into the study: of the human figure than time. 
studies can teach. But you are here in a better 
miliew, for serious work is still done in this school. 
The great work of South Kensington is its 
museum and its teaching of what is now gener- 
ally called the minor arts. At the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1878 there was an English 
house which took the French quite by storm, and 
left a decided mark on their. production after- 
wards. The influence of the minor arts -is, 
perhaps, greater than the one exercised by pic- 
tures and sculpture. and architecture, becaute it. 
goes deeper into the daily life of.the people. ‘he 
weavings of, and prints on, cloths,. carpets, 
hangings, and wall decorations surround: us 
every moment of our. lives, and we form our 
standard of'judgment in art matters very much 
from them. When Whistler painted the whole 
of his dining-room canary yellow, and had haog- 
ings and carpets and furniture to match, the yelluw 
in which he moved must | have had a great 


MR. ALMA TADEMA ON ARI 
TRAINING. . 


N the lecture theatre at South Kensington, 
Mr. L. Alma Tadema, R.A‘; has distributed 

the medals and prizes gained by the students of the 
National Art Training School in the sessions of 
1893-94. The holders of the travelling scholar- 
ships were Miss Lilian Simpson, ‘with the gold 
medal; Mr. George Scott, with the silver medal ; 
and Mr. William B. Dalton, with the bronze 
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Artis, with literature and music, the flower of. 


Roman art was the outcome of the Greek, and the. 
with the new religion, came the neglect of old_ 


modern times begin. To speak of days near to. 


Fic. 38. 


nfluence upon his eye. When I found that the any knowledge of perspective, or to draw a hand 
black Pompeian decorations of my early Antwerp | without any knowledge of the bones that are 


studio made me paint my pictures too heavy, | within. 


When-a Velasquez summed up in after 


I had my next studio painted red. Then they | life with a few well-understood touches and was 


got too hot. So, arriving in Brussels, I painted 
my studio light green; and, when arriving in 
London, my first studio was blue and green, &c. 
The influence of all that was such that you can 
classify my pictures by the influence produced 
by the surroundings. If such is the immediate 
effect produced upon the work, it stands to reason 
that the influence exercised by the surroundings 
upon the taste of the man who lives daily amongst 
them must be equally great. Therefore, do not 


_ underrate the value of what are called the minor 


arts. Arf is everywhere, and the more it is 


ms considered the better for every one; the more 
_ -youtake you vocation aw séricuc the better it 


- willbe; and the more you know about it the 
better it will be for those who have to learn from 
ait. To know in art is of the greatest necessity. 


» tas Bl Reds 
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Tf you know how a plant grows you will be able 
to render it. If you do not know you will 
mistake forms for what they are not; for 
nature is much too complex and far too 
complete for an untrained eye to understand 
without knowledge. For instance, a shepherd 
knows every individual in his flock. Iam afraid 
that few of us would distinguish one sheep from 
another sheep., A gardener in midwinter will 
tell you which is an apple-tree and which is a 
pear-tree. How many landscape painters are 
there who would be able to do the same? Ido 
not mean that a work of art must give every- 
thing the artist can see. What is required is 


that every touch, every line, slight as they may | 


be, must render the feeling of what it has 
to. represent; and that is not to be done 
without the necessary knowledge. Some say 
anatomy is superfluous; but is it possible 
to find anatomical errors in the master- 
pieces of the Greeks or the Italian Renaissance? 
So they must have known anatomy, as it is im- 
possible to be correct without knowledge. Idefy 
ny painter to paint a view of a building without 
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able to give us those incomparable masterpieces, 
it was because he had begun so very elaborately. 
In his picture, belonging to the Duke of 
Wellington, ‘“The “Water Carriers,’’ even the 
drops of the water running down the pot are 
finished to the utmost. Aud so in Rembrandt’s 
so-called ‘*Night-Watch,’’? which is still pre- 
served in the Amsterdam Museum, when looked 
at quite near, you can well make out the pattern 
of the lace on the yellow man in the centre, and 
the drum to the right is rendered so minutely that 
not a nail fails. Everybody knows by now, 
through the interesting photographical researches 
of Mr. Muybridge, that the horses on the Elgin 
Marbles are the only ones of which the action is 
true. Are they not the more beautiful for it? 
And are not those horses preferable to the rocking - 


horses of the 17th and 18th century? How could | 
a writer give ina few words the deep thoughts 

and feelings he succeeds in giving if he did not 

know them thoroughly? If a Holbein succeeds 

in giving with but an indication of a line more 

than another artist can do, it is because he knows 

more about it. ‘To know enables one to render ; 

not to know enables one to blunder. To know 

enables one to teach; but who can teach without 

knowing? 


COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUMS.—XXIII. 
By Gzrorce H. Brssy, F.R.1B.A. 


SANITARY BUILDINGS? 


OWEVER perfectly an asylum may be con- 
structed, lighted, heated, and ventilated, 
unless there be a thoroughly complete system for 
the removal of refuse and waste matters, there 
must always be a risk of the outbreak of typhoid 
fever, diarrhoea, diphtheria, cholera, ophthalmia, 
and other diseases ; therefore the thorough and 


speedy removal of all waste matters is of the’ 
utmost importance. {OUND eee eas es 
A medical superintendent states that ‘in few 
asylums is the provision of water-closets sut- 
ficient for the population, and the insufficiency” 
leads to constant squabbling and contention ~ 
among the patients.”” ‘The proportion, he says, 
should not be fewer than one totwelve. = = = 
In many asylums the closets are placed in small 
buildings, or annexes built away from the wards, — 
and connected therewith by narrow neck-passages 
in the manner frequently to befoundin modern 
hospitals, the idea being to obtain cross ventila- 
tion between the closets and the main buildings. ~ 
Some authorities, however, contend that such ~ 
arrangement (however excellent, to a limited 
extent, in connection with fever and other 
hospitals), are unsuitable for asylums, and for the 
following reasons : ee 
In the first place this arrangement of the — 
closets occasions considerable difficulty in refer-~ 


= 


Fig. 41. 


ence to the necessity of a sufficient supervision — 
and inspection of patients in the closets—a matter 
manifestly of the utmost importance if the liability. 
of many of the inmates to commit suicide or, 
misconduct themselves be. duly considered. _ 
the second place, some authorities are of opinion 
that where the closets are cold and the wards 
warm, there is a tendency for the air to pass 
from the closets into the main building throug 
the neck-passages (vide Fig. 38.and 43). 9 
Another medical authority prefers that the 
water-closet buildings should be connected with. 
the wards in such manner as isshown in Figs. 39,. 
40, 41, or 42. . one Maa 
In Fig. 38 is shown an annexe containing three. 
patients’ closets, one attendant’s closet, four. 
lavatory-basins and slop-sink. It will be observed | 
that the windows of the dormitory and day-room... 
are placed opposite to windows in-the annexe, for. 
the special purpose: of affording the attendants, . 
and nurses an opportunity. of keeping the patients. 
in view, to some: extent, without having to 
actually follow them—which latter precaution, 
‘however, is frequently necessary with certain . 


DORMIETO 
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Classes ; many are less capable than very young 
children, and have to be treated with great care 
and attention to elie them from becoming 
offensive to themselves and those with whom they 
have to associate.. With this difficulty in view, 
a bath may conveniently be placed in the annexe, 
as well as a few lavatory 8. 

In Fig. 39 is shown an arrangement of water- 
closets, urinals, bath, and lavatories in which the 
lavatory is made to answer the purpose of 

' separating the closets from the wards ; the doors 
between the lavatory would have glazed panels, 
and would serve, therefore, as inspection windows. 
The partitions between the closets would be about 
6ft. in height: it would be unnecessary to make 
them higher, or to box them up to the height of 
the ceiling. The doors would of course open 
outwards, and it would be well to provide these 
with light closing-springs. To facilitate the work 
of the attendants, the doors of the closets should 
not come within lft. 3in. of the floor; there 
should be no projections, brackets, bars, or 
fixtures of any kind to which it would be possible 


DORMITORY. \ 


an adjacent day-room and dormitory, and who, 
being of clean habits, would take their baths 
elsewhere in the asylum. The closets are some- 


times used as urinals (having a lifting seat), and 
may then be used also for slops, &c. A great point 
in the arrangement of asylum water-closets for 


patients is that the whole shall be schemed so as 
not to be unpleasantly and obtrusively brought 
under the observation of the inmates generally, 
but at: the same time with full facilities for in- 
spection without the nurses, &c., having neces- 
sarily to leave the day-rooms, or dormitories. 

In Fig. 41 is an arrangement of a plan for an 


annexe when at the corner of a day-room, where 
it may occasionally be convenient to place it, and 
where, as in this. instance, it is required to 
secure exceptionally, close observation of closets 


which may be occupied by dangerous, suicidal, 


epileptic, or troublesome patients. The outer 
doors having glazed panels, it is obvious that the 
interior of this annexe would be well under the 
inspection of a nurse or attendant in almost any 
part of the adjacent day-room. Here it may be 
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Fig. 43. 


for a patient of suicidal tendencies to attach.a 
rope. The inside walls and floor should be made 
perfectly impervious, so that impurities cannot 
soak into them. For this purpose there is nothing 
better than glazed bricks or tiles: they forma 
perfectly smooth surface, and are easily and 
thoroughly cleaned. If the expense of sucha 
method be objected t6, then let there be a. dado 
only of glazed-tiles, say 6ft. in height, and the 
space above covered with hard cement, which 
= be afterwards painted and varnished. 

In Fig. 40 is shown a small annexe for water- 
closets, lavatories,-and slop-sink only. This is 
suitable for the use of those patients occupying 


‘ 


mentioned that for epileptic patients the old form 
of seat is to be preferred, as it protects them, to 
some extent, from falling sideways to the floor 
during their fits. 

In Fig. 42 is shown another arrangements of an 
annexe, in which due provision is made for the 
attendants’ and patients’ closets, a bathroom, 
lavatories, and slop-sink. Here.the glazed panels 
in the doors and inspection windows would afford 
a sufficient means of observation of the patient by 
the nurses, &c.; buf if may be noted that an 
excessive provision of inspection windows is to be 
deprecated, as it is detrimental to the patients’ 
interests that they should in all cases know that 


they are constantly under close observation. 


‘Attention has been already directed to a similar 


point in reference to the patients’ single rooms. 

In Fig. 43 will be found another form of 
annexe for closets and lavatory only (unless the 
closets should have the lifting seats for urinals - 
and slops). Here there are three means of in- 
spection : through a door, and'two windows from 
the dayroom and dormitory. An advantage of 
this plan is that the annexe ‘would not unduly 
obscure the light for the dormitory and dayroom 
windows. 

Opinions are divided as to whether or not 
automatic flushing arrangements (actuated by the 
door, seat, or other means) should be! used in 
asylums. A medical man writing upon the 
subject states: ‘* Our object is not to treat insane 
patients as reasonless animals, but to give them 
an opportunity for the exercise of their faculties, 
and to encourage and urge them to give those 
faculties employment. If everything is to be 
done for them by automatic machinery, they will 
not recover their faculties by using them.”’ 

In making arrangements for the sanitary build- 
ings of an asylum, it is most necessary that the 
comfort and convenience of the attendants should 
be thoroughly provided for. The habits of the 
patients are in some instances revolting beyond 
all powers of description, and anything con- 
structionally practical that’ the architect can 
suggest, with a view to mitigate their distressing 
duties, cannot fail to be acceptable. 


An association has very recently been formed, 
having for one of its objects the purpose of 
drawing public attention to the classes of persons 
of both sexes who are engaged in performing the 
duties of attendants in asylums. In a speech 
upon this subject Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson 
remarked that : ‘‘ He had never yet been able to 
meet with a correct description of these ‘asylum 
attendants,’ as they were generally called. Beyond 
this, the establishment of such an institution as 
that which was now about to be founded (the 
Association of Asylum Workers), would bring 
home to the mind of the nation some idea of the 
anxieties and responsibilities which fell to the lot 
of asylum attendants. It would show how much 
those persons had to do, the heavy and sometimes 
appalling duties they had to perform, and how 
hardly they were occasionally treated. It would 
be the object of the society to make the lives of 


‘| these people better and happier, and, at the same 


time, to more thoroughly fit the attendants for 


‘| their duties.” The great aim of the association 


would be to-inculeate.among those with whose 
interests it was-intended to deal, patience, firm- 
ness, kindness, courage, knowledge, and judge- 
ment, so that as public servants they may be 


,| made thoroughly competent for their respective 


positions }« beyond © this,” the’ society would 
endeavour to render whatever service it could to 
the insane themselves, through their attendants. 
In general hospitals there had been during the 
last half-century a revolution in the matter of 
nursing the sick, so that sick-nursing had really 
become a sort of highly-educated profession, to 
the immense benefit of the sick ; while no commen- 
surate improvements had taken place amongst the 
attendants of asylums. It is for the interest of the 
insane that asylum attendants should have the 
highest position compatible with their work, so 
that the ‘varied and yet limited and repeated 
phases of insanity might become scientifically 
known, with proper methods of management 
scientifically familiarised. Lastly, every effort 
should be made to relieve the attendants of 
asylums, to the advantage of theinsane themselves, 
and rendering insanity less dreaded and un- 
conquerable as a disease.’’ 

The lavatory basins should be sufficiently 
divided from centre to centre so that the patients. 
using them shall not be liable to jostle each 
other. They should be supplied with both hot. 
and cold water; but the pipes for supplying hot 
water to each range of basins should have a valve _ 
so arranged that the attendant or nurse may be 
able to turn off the water from all the basins, so. 
that patients may not beable to scald themselves, _ 
as some of the more demented are liable to do.. 
The basins should not be cased-in below, but be 
open and free for inspection and cleansing . 
purposes. Mae 

In all sanitary annexes attached to dormitories 
there should be provided slop-sinks, supplied with 
both hot and cold water, also a cupboard or 
receptacle for a given number of brushes, &c., all 
arranged so that if one be missing, the circum- 
stance shall be known at once, and for the special 
reason that a brush-handle may become a 


dangerous weapon «in the hands. of an insane 
patient. . tae tg 
_ The sanitary annexes should never include 
within them the sculleries: these. are best kept 
' quite separate (and should be kept locked up from 
_ the patients.). They should ¢lso be supplied with 
hot, and cold water, with plate-racks, dressers, 
table, towel-roller, &c., and be- planned bythe 
architect-with special reference to the wards of 
the particular class of patients for whose benefit 
they may be intended. For instance, minor cook- 
ing operations, and the warming of the food for 
sick patients, need not be provided for in ‘the 
sculleries attached to the wards for the able- 
bodied patients. 


character, have led to the: utter abandonment of 
the theory that the corrosion of metal pipes of 
the magnitude recently discovered could’ be 
attributed solely to chemical reaction constantly 
and always pre-existing. They pointed in the 
most unmistakable and conclusive manner to the 
fact that there must be some other agent, hitherto 
secret and hidden, which must be held responsible 
for the destructive work so speedily and thoroughly 
accomplished. It had not escaped general notice 
that it was not until the introduction of electric 
installations for lighting and for tramway and 
railway haulage, with all the accessory con- 
ductors, wires, and, return currents, that the 
normal comparatively sound condition of under- 
ground metallic pipes was so seriously and 
suddenly impaired. Clearly that invisible, im- 
ponderable, and irresistible electric power was 
concerned in the change. To what other agent 
could the eating away. of a pipe in the course of a 
couple of months be attributed? The conclusion 
arrived at—and from the evidence available. it 
appears to be the only one that could be arrived 
at—is that the mischief is occasioned by the elec- 
trolytic action of the return currents, exercised 
either directly upon the metallic pipes themselves, 
or first upon the soluble salts in the subsoil, and 
subsequently by secondary reaction upon the pipes. 
Into the question as to which of these two hypo- 
theses:has the better claim to the truth it is not 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE CORROSION . OF UNDERGROUND 
P PIPES .. 


OME years ago pipes, whether of cast or 
wrought-iron, steel, or other material, 

when laid underground in soil fairly favourable 
to their durability, might count upon a tolerable 
longevity. Notwithstanding the:large number of 
all sorts and sizes placed in almost complete juxta- 
position, they were good friends and neighbours 
and lived happily together. :. In the end, they had 
certainly all of them to succumb to the inevitable 


tempus edax rerum, but the cause of ‘their gradual 
deterioration and final decaysproceeded from what 
may be termed natural agencies, and not from the 
insidious attacks of foreign foes, which, we are 
about to point out, prevail at the present time. 
That natural agencies, due to the analytical con- 
stitution of the substratum in which the metal 
pipes are imbedded, and to the leakage always 
present to some extent, however ‘slight, in gas- 
mains and frequently in water-mains, do give rise 
to a certain amount of chemical action, inimical 
to the: life of. the underground pipes, is incon- 
trovertible. At the same time, this action, even 
when the pipes are laid in ground partly saturated 
with nitre, ammonia,~and. other ingredients and 
salts of a most deleterious and corrosive character, 
will not account for the’ examples of the violent 
and rapid manner in which: gas and water-pipes 
are now constantly assailed. It must be kept in 
view that this isa subject deservedly demanding 
‘the closest and most attentive consideration, and 
also one the importance of which is only equalled 
by its enormously: extensive sphere of action. In 
the whole of the United Kingdom there is not a 
town or village possessing a population worth 
counting in which metal pipes are not laid under- 
ground for some purpose or other. If this new 
cause of sudden and swift deterioration, to which 
we shall refer, were productive of no other results 
than the destruction of the mains and subsidiary 
pipes themselves, and the consequent cost of the 
renewal of them, the matter would be serious and 
grave enough ; but when, in addition to the mere 
cost of numerous new pipes, are added the in- 
_ jurious effects which, it is very probable, may be 
exercised upon the public hygiene from the 
duplicate leakage both out of and into pitted and 
corroded metallic pipes, the gravity of the situa- 
tion becomes very considerably accentuated. _Ex- 
periment and analysis have previously determined 
that the subsoils of all roads and streets, inde- 
pendently of the manner in which, and of the 
material with which, the surface may be paved, 
contain very appreciable proportions of various 
soluble chemical salts, all of which are more or 
less injurious to the life of metallic pipes: Among 
the principal of these pipe-corroding ingredients, 
in virtue of the destructive chemical reaction they 
set up, may be included the nitrates and chlorides 
of potash, soda, and ammonia. Under these cir- 
cumstances, which it must be borne in mind have 
always existed ever since pipes were laid under- 
ground, the ordinary duration of the life of a 
metal pipe might be put at from eighteen to 
twenty-two years. Pipes have lasted very much 
longer under exceptionally favourable conditions, 
but these cannot be fairly included in arriving at 
a general average of longevity. When, there- 
fore, we find, on undoubtedly sound authority, 
that an underground metal pipe, 7in. in diameter, 
was 80 extensively carpodce, after about half-a- 


dozen years of service as to require renewal, it is 
evident that we must look to some other source 
than simple chemical reaction for results of a 


nature so destructive and possibly so disastrous. 


It is only very recently that. the investigation 
necessary to discover this new mysterious and 


dangerous agent has been set on foot. The in- 


‘quiry and. experiments, invariably inseparable 
trom all scientific and technical researches of this 


our intention to enter, although it is but fair to 
state that the second appears to have the best of 
the argument. Hither cause would be sufficient 
to effect the corrosion by itself, and it is not at 
all improbable.that both may have their full share 
in the work of destruction. ui % 


a purely technical nature which are not quite 
suited to the columns of the Buitp1inc News, it 
is a simple matter to explain briefly the character 
of the occurrence and the means to be adopted to 


the ‘circuit will not be closed,’’ and there will 


Without entering into any electrical details of 


counteract it. Our readers are well aware that 
in sending.a current of electricity from one 
station to another there must be some means pro- 
vided—that is, some conductor—by which the re- 
turn current can transport itself back from the 
second or receiving station to the first or sending 
station. Until this return is properly effected, 


be no manifestation of any electrical result what- 
ever. Inthe early days of the old needle tele- 
graph two wires were laid, one being the supply 
or leading conductor and the other the return 
wire; but in 1888 Steinhill discovered that the 
earth itself could be employed as the return wire 
or conductor, and he so used it. ‘This led to the 
disuse of the second or return wire. . It is just 
possible that in those times, when electrical con- 
ductors underground or along the surface’ were 
few and far between, there was, so- to speak, 
plenty of room for the return passage of the cur- 
rent ‘‘ by earth,” and of the metallic pipes, also 
few and far between. ‘The case, however, is now 
widely different. Scarcely a week—we might 
almost say a day—passes without some roadway, 
some footway, frequently almost immediately 
after it has been renewed and relaid, undergoing 
the process of being ruthlessly ripped open and 
literally torn to pieces by a gas, water, or, 
perhaps, a rival’ electrical’ installation com- 
pany. The consequence is that the return cur- 
rent, in countries where very extensive systems 
of railways and tramways exist, does not find 
its way back through the tangled congeries of 
metallic pipes and conduits without experiencing 
considerably more resistance than the sole conduc- 
tivity of the earth would give rise to. In, as it 
were, retaliation for the obstruction it is subjected 
to, it attacks the pipes and seriously pits, cor- 
rodes, and, in some instances, has been known to 
actually perforate them through and through. 
The whole of the injurious effects described is 
known to be due to the imperfect character of the 
return circuit, and a radical cure can only be 
accomplished by making the return circuit by 
means of conductors possessing ‘as high a degree 
of conductivity as those constituting the supply 
circuit. Ina word, the aid of the earth as a con- 
ductor must be altogether neglected. When 
electric tramways and railways were in their 
infancy, the ordinary rails of the track, which 
were not insulated, were relied upon, in ccnjunc- 
tion with the earth, to convey the return current 
back to the sending station or generator. Experi- 
ence shortly demonstrated that the current refused 
to restrict itself to this particular route marked 
out for it. It is now well established that the 
true means for averting an evil which recently 
promised to be of a very formidable character, 


consists in uniting the di 

tracks, water and gas-pipes, § 

perfect a return current as th ances 

each especial case will permit of. Llectrolys 

and the subsequent destruction of the pipes 

primary orsecondary, will then practically be 

an end. Bp a ah 
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CLASSIC DETAILS AND THEI 


APPLICATION* 
By G. A. T. Mrppizton. 
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~ VI.— CLASSIC TIMES! THE ARCH. 

Te revious races, 
by the Romans, and it was ran | 
so large an extent that arcuate on We 
far more common in Roman work than was 
trabeated. By its employment large Ye ‘could 
be bridged even where the only available material 
was a stone of small dimensions, and vaults and 
even domes were rendered possible... 3s 

In spite, however, of the great gain 
secured, and of its large employment’ by the 
Romans, they did not spontaneously develop an 
architecture based upon the arch, but imported 
the trabeated forms.of Greece; and thus came 
about the reign of an architecture whose con- 
struction was arcuated and whose ornament was 
trabeated. tebe ion 

At first always, and afterwards ; , this 


enerally. 
was boldly acknowledged, the result being 
what like that of the example illustrated—the 


Theatre of Marcellus, Rome. oa. | 


Theatre of Marcellus—the ornamental trabeation 
being evidently a veneer displayed as such, the — 
arches being kept distinct and springing from 
imposts of their own, mere mouldings passing at 
the springing level round the supporting piers, — 
and interpenetrated by the columns of the applied 
Orders. With careful proportioning, the effect. 
was good, and, in spite of the entablatures being — 
apparently carried principally by columns, w. 
in reality did no work at all, and at intermediate 
points by just the crowns of arches which didvall — 
the work, there has been but little outcry against 
the practice. : Sie ; 
Much less defensible were two other methods’ of 
combining the Orders and the arch, which came 
into use in the later Roman period, and of ‘which — 
illustrations are given, both taken from “the 
Palace at Spalatro. In the arch to the porcly of 
the vestibulum it will be seen that the horizontal © 
entablature has been bent round to the arch 
curve, as if solid stone were pliable; and in 
reality the effect is much worse than this drawing 
would lead one to expect, as there is a f 
over, the raking lines of which clash with the 
curved lines of the arch. ) — RRO Sem a 
Bad, however, as this bending of the entabla-_ 
ture was, it seems to have given the inspiration 
for the true method of decorating an arch by 
mouldings, as in Romanesque and‘ Gothic work, 


* All rights reserved. 


, ‘Sanitary, Architects and Engineers, which has 


just been formed, will show us that the French- 


to | man is not going to be the last to do all that is 


1 abacus above the cap, from which the 
arches 


Bs 

” ~~ Arch from the Porch to the Vestibulum, 
mre: Palace at Spalatro. 
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by no means uncommon. It can rarely, if ever, 
be considered satisfactory, and certainly the whole 
meaning of the entablature must have been lost 
sight of before it could have been dealt with in 
such a way; but its interest is considerable as 
a stage in the development from the Classic 
of Rome to the Byzantine of ‘the East and 
the Romanesque of the West. In fact, in the 
example before us there are already indications 
of Byzantine feeling, in the reintroduction of the 
spiked acanthus, in its very low relief (or, rather, 
in the slight sinking of the background upon 
which it rests), and in the use, immediately above | 


an 


CORINTHIAN CAP HERE 


“> Impost and Archivolt ofjUpper Niches, 
=i Porta Aurea, Palace?at Spalatro. 


»the architrave, of a splay instead of a moulding, 
and this enriched with a scroll completely want- 
ing indesign. ~ 

With neither the Eastern nor the Western 
styles which arose upon the remains of the 
aXtoman can the student of Classic work have 

‘much concern, and to him Classic architecture 

#may well be said to have died with the migration 

,of-the seat of empire to Constantinople, to be 

»revived only in the time of Brunelleschi. 
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glHE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHI- 
«, BITION AND CONGRESS, PARIS.—II. 
nal be: interesting Sanitary Exposition at the 
4 Champ de Mars, and the important Con- 
rh of Sanitary Architects and Engineers which 
has just been held at Paris, prove that France is 
“now waking up to the great importance of the 
‘proper study of sanitary science and its practical 
~vapplication, and the fast-growing Society of 


possible to help making life worth living, in at 
least as far as concerns all the comforts and con- 
veniences which sanitary science and modern 
industry can produce, in teaching and encouraging 
workmen aaa those whose duty it concerns to use 
their best efforts in furthering this end, and in 
interesting the general public in this great ques- 
tion, and lead it to appreciate to a greater extent 
the utmost importance of cleanliness in sanitary 
measures in everyday life. And the remark made 


to me by M. d’Esmerand, chief secretary to the 


Society, and moving spirit in the vigorous 
organisation of the Exhibition and Congress, 
that before ten years have passed we on this side 
of the Channel shall have left you others far 
behind us in sanitary science and practice, 
although seeming somewhat of a boast, on second 
thoughts may not be devoid of reasoning, when 
it is considered that the Frenchman, almost 
ignorant up to a very recent time of saaitary 
matters, is now studying up the question in a 
very earnest manner, and although basing his 
first principles and practical application on what 
he has learned from his neighbours, and especially 
from his English neighbours, will certainly follow 
up the matter in a spirit entirely his own, and 
suited to his special needs and ideas, producing 
by natural evolution a result which his neighbour, 
hampered by tradition and experience, may possibly 
not attain. : 

The first duty of the Congress was an invita- 
tion visit to the inauguration of the aqueduct of 
Achéres, and the lands for spreading and purify- 
ing drainage matter coming from Paris. The 
opening ceremony was performed by M. Foubelle, 
Prefect of the Seine, who delivered an interesting 
speech, giving the history of the work of sanita- 
tion already done. The Prefect stated that the 
main sewers from Paris delivered into the Seine 
about 14,000,000c.ft. of sewage per day, or over 
5,000,000,000c.ft. per year, containing at least 
10,000 tons of nitrogenous substances estimated 
as valuing £800,000, a therefore important annual 
loss of fertilising matter. Since three genera- 
tions, engineers such as Alphand, Mille, Couché, 
and Durand Claye had been endeavouring to 
prevent this waste, and now at length an 
important result had been achieved, and the 
principle of all drainage to the drains, nothing 
to the river, was accepted, and was being put 
into practice. When visitors from all parts 
of the world will be flocking to Paris to 
pacifically celebrate the arrival of the new cen- 
tury, at the 1900 Exposition, they will be able 
to admire the perfect organisation of the drainage 
system, and the healthy state of the French 
capital. The Prefect continued with an ex- 
tremely eloquent discourse, putting forward the 
benefits to be derived from the careful and proper 
study of sanitary science and practice, likening 
the sanitary organisation of a large town to the 
working principles of the human body with its 
canalisations, circulation, supply, arteries, and 
veins. M. Baudin, member ot the Chamber, 
spoke of the extreme desire of the Paris Muni- 
cipality to avoid endangering any of the interests 
of the districts surrounding the city ; but rather 
by the sending of the sewage over the dry plains 
to enrich the resources of agriculture, and put 
under culture a large surface of land which was 
up till now unfertile—almost useless. Several 
speeches were made by members of the Congress, 
followed by a luncheon-banquet at Argenteuil. 
A visit was afterwards made to Achéres, where 
an inspection was passed of the 2,000 acres of 
land destined for the spreading of Paris sewage, 
and an inauguration of the first trenches was 
made. In the evening, the members of the 
Congress were invited to a reception given by 
the Minister of the Interior, and a well-earned 
stroll and repose in the vast gardens of the palace 
—repose, however, somewhat disturbed by the 
unpleasant odour and noise of a cesspit pumping- 
machine, carrying off the drainage matter from a 
neighbouring mansion, recalling the members to 
a sharp sense of their coming duties. 

The serious work of the Congress commenced 
on the following morning at the Palais des Arts 
Liberaux, in the Champ de Mars, the meeting 
being presided over by M. Monod, chief of the 
Sanitary Service of France, who gave a flatter- 
ing welcome to the representatives of the British 
Association of Sanitary Inspectors present at the 
Congress. Each member received a printed report 
of the chief subjects to be brought up for discus- 
sion, each subject having its appointed reporter, 
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and terminating in a series of resolutions. Nach 

member was therefore well aware beforehand of 

the various subjects on which he would have to 

vote. 

The first important question discussed by the 
Congress was that brought up by M. Petsche, 
engineer, relating to the disposal and utilisation 
of domestic refuse, town dustbins, and waste 
matter. This engineer pointed out th¢t from 
7lb. to 11lb. of nitrogenous substances, worth 
about 4s. to 6s., were contained in a ton of 
Parisian domestic refuse; from 7lb. to 1l)b. of 
phosphoric acid, worth from 10d. to 1s. 3d. ; 5b. 
to 91b. of potash, worth from {d. to 1s. 2d.; alao 
from 65lb. to 90lb. of lime, worth from 3d. to 
5d.; in fact, roughly speaking, the estimate of 
the value of a ton of house refuse might be put at 
from 6s. to 93. This refuse from the houses of 
the whole of Paris, worth about £200,000 per 
annum, is sold by Parisian contractors for from 
8d. to 1s. 3d. per ton delivered on railway trucks, 
the charge by the railway companies for transit 
being from 2s. to 2s. 5d. per ton ; the cost of the 
manure placed on the fields comes to from 2s. 8d. 
to 3s. 8d. perton’ The utilisation of this refuse 
will probably greatly increase, but M. Petsche 
asks if the danger of carrying to all parts of the 
country such a large quantity of refuse, portions 
of which may be highly infected, is not a great 
one. The reporter followed up with a description 
of the various systems and destructors employed 
in England, America, and other countries, giving 
his opinion on these various methods, and asking” 
the members of the Congress to discuss the matter 
with him. M. Bechmann, engineer of the town. 
of Paris, proposed that the building of shafts 
down which all refuse from kitchens could be 
thrown, be encouraged for all the large immeubles ;. 
in this manner no rubbish would remain for any 
length of time inthe apartments. It was suggested. 
by some of the members that it was doubtful if such 
shafts could be kept clean, and would not, sooner or 
later, emit foul odours. It was remarked that such. 
shafts existed some time since in a number of the 
Victoria-street flats at London; but as Mr. H. 
Tidman, sanitary inspector for Westminster, was 
unfortunately unable to be present at this first 
meeting, his information as to the working of 
this system was not forthcoming, to the regret of 
all.. M. de Montricher explained the successful 
system he has employed for fertilising the dry 
plains of Crau by means of town rubbish brought- 
from Marseilles. He stated that the refuse was 
carried away and loaded at night-time on railway 
tracks situated at a depot at some distance from 
habitations and away trom the passenger stations. 
The first question of getting rid of refuse from 
the kitchen of apartment flats becomes of more 
importance each day, for the number of houses 
built as flats is increasing rapidly in the large- 
towns, and the use of dust-bins in the yard is 
almost impossible in such cases. The discussion 
was also taken up by MM. Richou, Tasson, 
Lucas, Baume, and Smith (chief correspondent of 
the Lancet), and the following resolutions were 
passed :—That the collection of domestic refuse 
should be made daily, very early in the morning, 
the rubbish being carried away by special carts, 
with.covered iron reteptacles permitting easy dis- 
infection ; that, in order to facilitate the utilisa- 
tion of such refuse, the railway companies should 
reduce their tariffs, and arrange for special. 
isolated depots for loading the refuse; that the 
destruction by fire of such refuse was the most 
satisfactory solution in a health point of view, if 
the conditions and temperature ot the combustion 
was sufliciently high and could be sufficiently pro- 
longed. Inthis case, sucha solution was the most 
economical in practice, and that all encourage- 
ment should be given to make further researches 
after a means of utilising the products given off 
during combustion and those remaining. A further 
resolution was made that the various municipalities 
should encourage, by every possible means, and. 
especially by the reduction of the scavenging tax, 
the direct and daily evacuation of house refuse: 
from the interior of dwellings. 

M. Jourdan then read his report concerning the 
regulations of private roads, raising a vigorous 
discussion on this subject. The reporter said that 
the general state of these roads left much to be 
desired in a sanitary point of view; noregulations 
determine the minimum width of private roads, 
or again (except at Paris) the maximum height of 
the bordering houses. It often happened that 
the construction of buildings of an exaggerated 
height in streets much too narrow prevented both 
the air and sunlight from freely penetrating into 
these kind of passages. In many casés, also, the 
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MUSIC ROOM, “TANTALLON CASTLE.” 


maintenance of the roadway was deplorable; 
water was often lacking not only for the use of 
the inhabitants, but also for the proper cleansing 
of the gutters, and it often happened that even 
drainage had been neglected. Such being the case, 
if was not surprising if such streets often became 
-a very nest of sickness and infection, and it was 
high time that something should be done to regu- 
late this matter. It is here that the municipality 
has the right to close in these private streets at 
their outlet into the public roads, if the proprietors 
are not willing to provide the proper and necessary 
sanitary work; but, again, the municipality has 
not the power to determine the nature and 
importance of the work to be done. In several 
cases the proprietors prefer having their street 
closed in, to going to the expense necessary for 
sanitation work. ‘The Mayor of Marseilles 
remarked that in his town there existed a large 
number of streets which were to all purposes 
public thoroughfares, but being private property 
he had no right to inspect or control them, and 
that this was the case in many towns. The 
‘reporter desired that no private way could be 
opened without the authorisation of the municipal 
authorities, who would fix the minimum width 
‘of such roadway. The height of the bordering 
building should also be regulated, the proprietor 
being enforced to construct his roadway according 
to one of the methods established for public roads, 
to arrange proper drainage and water canalisation, 
lighting, and street cleansing. ‘The Congress 
passed the resolution that all roads and ways 
frequented by the public and inhabited by 
different persons, not the property of a town or 
commune, should be subject to the same rules and 
regulations, inspection and control, as regular 
public thoroughfares. 

At the afternoon sitting, M. Chardon, engi- 
neer, explained the system of pneumatic drainage 
now applied at Levallois-Perret. This*is an 
adaptation of the well-known Berlier system, in 
which the complete combustion of all gases 
arriving from the vacuum drainage pipes was 
obtained by making them pass through the fur- 
naces of the boilers. The application of this 
system made at Levallois-Perret was perhaps not 
perfect, even in the idea of the reporter; but, in 
any case, the foul-smelling cesspits had been 
abolished, and all sewage was now removed from 
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the dwellings without any fouling of the sewers, 
and all escape of evil-smelling sewer-gas was 
obviated. A visit was made to the works at 
Levallois-Perret, and the members of the Con- 
gress were enabled to judge of the efficiency of 
the system, and study the arrangement of a 
powerful but economical steam-jet producing the 
vacuum in the reservoirs, receiving the matter 
from the drains by pneumatic suction. The sys- 
tem is stated to be an exceedingly economical one, 
the simple steam-jet producing the necessary 
vacuum, and doing the work as easily and as well 
as steam machines, of which the cost was many 
times that of the steam-jet. ‘The Congress visited 
afterwards the municipal disinfecting station of 
the Rue des Récollets, arranged after the plans of 
M. Bouvard, architect, the working of the dis- 
infecting furnaces (system Geneste and Herscher) 
being explained by Dr. Martin, chief of the 
service of dwelling sanitation. 
ARTHUR VYE-PARMINTER. 


THE “TANTALLON CASTLE.” 


IR DONALD CURRIE’S : desire to see a 
complete series of drawings published of this 
great Castle mail-liner has been admirably 
realised, and the sketches are from the pencils of 
Messrs. W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., W. Hatherell, 
R.1., Joseph Pennell, A. S. Hartrick, N.E.A.C., 
and D. B. Niven, A.R.I.B.A. The story of the 
Castle and of the ship is told by Hlizabeth Robins 
Pennell in a handsome folio, in which the pictures 
are incorporated, showing, as the preface says, 
that a beautiful book may be made of a beautiful 
ship. The graphic authoress describes the strong- 
hold of the Lords of T'antallon as it stands at the 
entrance of the Firth of Forth, rising sheer and 
inaccessible from the sea, the safeguard for the 
Douglas who dared to defy both king and barons. 
Its walls re-echo in fancy the commands of 
Archibald Bell-the-Cat, and the arches resound 
with the horseshoe iron of the troopers of Red 
Douglas. Tantallon Castle to-day - personifies 
peaceful stillness, its happenings are of the past, 
and the ruin stands silent and alone in stately 
loveliness, in staunch massiveness, overlookin 
the great North Sea. Thesteamer fulfils the con- 
ditions imposed upon her at her christening: she 


ono 


has the strength and grace of her name. Sherides 
more easily than larger boats over the Bay of 
Biscay, and passes unscathed under a tropical sun, 


Her length is 456ft., and she is 50ft. and more 


wide, the registered tonnage being 5,700 tons. 
The part of the vessel which interests us primaril 
is, of course, the fittings, which, needless to 
are of a particularly handsome and sumptuo 
character, entirely in keeping with the structural — 
spaciousness and ample convenience of the ship. 
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We are enabled to print some few sketches of the © 
interior, which will give a good idea of the — 


character of the work to which we refer. The 
decorators of the Zuntailon know that all steamers 
need not be turned out upon the same pattern, 


though some things must remain virtually similar — 


in shape and proportion. The music-room, 
shown by the accompanying views, has pale 
gilded walls, with damas 
for the long-cushioned seats. hi 
cately inlaid in scale with the rest,-and situated 
prettily in a coved recess. The staircase is an 
exceptionally handsome one, and the dining-hall 
is as gay and airy as any similar a 
found on shore. The white panelling is picked 
out in gold traceries, and the skylight is” 
somely enriched with coloured glass. The 

kitchens and cabins are equally appropriate for 

their several uses; no expense having been spared — 
to render the boat in every sense.a floating palace 


in which the comfort of every class of the pas- 
sengers~and crew have been accorded suitable © f 


consideration. No horrors of steerage, and no 
cruel overcrowdings find a place, while the 


second-class quarters satisfy the most fastidious 
wants of the most exacting traveller, and there ~ 


is air and space everywhere. The barber aids 
the daily enjoyment, and marble baths are pro- 
vided. Even a printer and his press form part 
of the equipment, and electric-light is used 
throughout the Tantallon. : 


Decision has been given by Mr. Wm. Crouch 
C.E., arbiter in the claim by Messrs, Charles Brand 
and Son, contractors, against the Glasgow District 
Subway Company for £45,667 11s, 6d., being the 


§ | balance and extrasin the formation of three sections 
Crouch found the ~ 


of the subway tunnel. Mr. 
claimants entitled to £26,697 10s, 11d. 


in rose-strewn green. 
The piano is deliz-— - ~ 
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‘ r ih aap: | oso Gothic architecture, as exhibited 
in our cathedrals, was held somewhat cheap 
some years ago by Prot. Moore, of Harvard, who 
held that we never caught the full meaning of 
Gothic art. An article in the Atlantic Monthly 
for August,.in which an American architect con- 
‘trasts the cathedrals of Hngland and France, 
shows that all Prof. Moore’s professional col- | 
leagues do not share his opinions, especially that 
in I'rance alone do we find the “‘ whole structure 
of a cathedral and fully organised and visible 
: framework which the wealth of the applied 
af Si ek Shy — ae : YK 4 ornament only serves to emphasise.’? Mr. 


A) WIS ites aa Peabody, the writer, of course, notices that 
Gs AS call: \ BASS A PSC the apsidal east end of-.a cathedral is almost 
( 4s‘ ’ % 4 A \ en \ 


unknown here save at Westminster Abbey, 
though Norwich, Peterborough, Lichtield, and 
Canterbury have circular ends, while, on the 
other hand, the square east end, almost uni- 
versal in England, is found abroad only at 
Laon and ‘a few lesser places. Then, again, 
the English cathedral is low and long, rather than 
narrow and lofty in its proportions. The splendid 
- | western front at Wells is 31ft. wider than that at 
— | Amiens, yet it is only half as high; and ‘‘ the 
Wa <= nave at Wells is but twice as high as it is wide, 

7 “os, | while that of Amiens is three times its own 
[ + “ ¢&. | width.” Yet, ‘by a strange contradiction,” 
: | Mr. Peabody is ready to admit, ‘‘ there is nothing 
=— | about these English churches carried to a greater 
degree of perfection, or which brings them greater 
glory, than their clustered towers and their groups 
of heaven-seeking spires.’’..The English architect 
clung firmly to the belief that a central spire, 
combined with the western towers, would produce 
a more pleasing. effect. than those towers alone, a8 
the French designer thought. The result is 
that ‘‘no Frerich church possesses a single 
central spire’ fo compare with that of Salis- 
bury. or of Norwich,’’ though ‘‘the western 
towers of the great French cathedrals, taken by 
themselves, are more grand and stately struc- 
tures than similar features in England.’’ The 
rich mouldings and clustered piers of Harly 
English Gothic contrast with the plain capitals 


ih 


aS dy and simple shafis of the same age in France. 

WW 4, English sculpture was developed more regularly, 

b and from the first, in all but the figure, could 

IN THE MUSIC ROOM, “TANTALLON CASTLE.” bear comparison with the best French work. 


Taking up one point after the other in this way, 
Mr. Peabody makes it clear that the difference 
between the cathedral-builders of Medieval 
England and France was principally a matter of 
temperament. The Irench architect always kept 
in view the great principle of Gothic art, which, 
in Freeman’s words; was ‘‘an upward tendency of 
\ the whole building and of its minutest details.” 


He delighted to exhibit his constructive-skill in 
ff, { | lofty naves.and. arches, in ‘a brilliantly con- 
a | esived framework of pier and vault, of buttress 
t | and pinnacle.”’ On the other hand, “‘the French- 
iy | man,’ writes Mr: Peabody, ‘‘ never formed such 


harmonious features of church and scenery as one 

XE sees at Salisbury and Lincoln—never massed 

spizes im such gracious composition as we find at 

Lichfield and Lincoln.’’ English Gothic, in fine, 

/ |has its own. place, though, not perhaps the first 
ff place, in the master art. 
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BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
HE 48th annual meeting of this charity was 
held on Thursday, 25th July, at the offices, 
35, Southampton-row, Bloomsbury. Mr. Basil 
P. Ellis, the president, occupied the chair, 
supported by Messrs. George Plucknett, J.P. 
(hon. treasurer), ‘Thomas Stirling, W. Scrivener, 
E. M. W. Goslett, and other friends of the insti- 
tution. ; 
The secretary (Major Brutton) read the annual 
report, which stated that the institution continues 
to carry into effe¢t its purposes as usual, the only 
drawback being the need of increased income to 
provide for all the necessitous applicants who 
seek the benefits of the charity. This is espe- 
cially to be regretted, because some are very aged 
before making their wants known. The com- 
mittee’s efforts have been much hampered by the 
diminution of subscriptions, consequent upon the 
death of so many regular subscribers, and this 
makes it an earnest and urgent matter to en- 
deavour to obtain new subscribers and donors, in 
re order to maintain the institution. This state of 
AP) ae affairs cannot be too widely known to the patrons. 
NAN A movement has been set on foot for the secretary 
to call and solicit subscriptions or donations from 


STAIRCASE, .“TANTALLON CASTLE.” all members of the building and allied trades 
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within’ the Metropolitan district, which, it is 
hoped, {will be attended with good practical re- 
sults. ,At the present time there are 46 pensioners 
on the’funds, while others are waiting for election 
until the income is sufficient. Four female pen- 
sioners have died within the past year. One man 
.and one woman have been elected. The com- 


mittee strongly express their gratitude to the 


president (Mr. Basil P. Ellis) for the lively 
interest he takes in the transactions of the insti- 
tution, and for his determination to get very 
liberal contributions:to the charity. They also 
offer their thanks to the stewards of the annual 
dinner and to the honorary auditors for their ser- 
vices. The committee have further the pleasure 
_ to announce that Mr. John Mowlem Burt, J.P., 
'D.L., has accepted the presidentship for the 
ensuing year, and will preside at the annual 
dinner on the 7th Noy. next, in the hall of the 
BY erebiptl Company of Carpenters, London 
all. 


On the motion of Mr. Thomas Stirling, 
seconded by Mr. Goslett, the report and balance- 
sheet were unanimously adopted. 

' Mr. Plucknett proposed a cordial vote of thanks 
to the outgoing president for his exertions in aid of 
the institution during the past twelve months. 
Mr. Stirling seconded the motion, which was 
carried by acclamation. 

The president returned thanks, and said that 
he was pleased that he had been able to do some- 
thing for the charity. The success which had 
already attended the movement for increasing the 
number of subscribers was largely due to Major 
Brutton, who, had been most assiduous in calling 
upon those who were likely to help. . (Applause). 

Votes of thanks were also passed to the vice- 

_ presidents and trustees, to the hon. treasurer (Mr. 
Plucknett, who was re-elected), and to the hon. 
auditors. The retiring members of the committee 
cor also reappointed, with the addition of Mr. 

is. 

On the motion of the president, Mr. John 

‘ Mowlem Burt, J.P., D.L., was elected president 


. for the ensuing year, and a vote of thanks to the 


chairman for presiding closed the proceedings. 
—_—_—_—_—————EEE 


SEWER VENTILATION. | 


ay PAPER on this subject was read by Mr. 
J. Parry’ Laws in the Public Medicine 
‘Section of the British Medical Association’s 
Congress on Wedaesday. The author said that 
the results of modern research have not only 
enlarged our knowledge of the causation and 
_ propagation of infectious diseases, but they have 
also shown that in many instances the exciting 
cause of the disease—namely, the specific micro- 
organisms—pass out of the body with the bowel 
discharges, and so gain access to our underground 
sewers. ‘These facts have imparted to the subject 
of sewer ventilation a significance and importance 
unknown in earlier times. To find a thoroughly 
satisfactory solution to the question, Is sewer- 
air harmless or otherwise? and, if harmless, its 
-mode of action, is of great moment to hygiene, 
for our attitude with regard to this all-important 
‘question must, of course, be profoundly in- 
fluenced by the conclusions at which we ulti- 
mately arrive. Although the hypothesis which 
regarded sewer air as capable of disseminating the 
morbific germs of disease is, he thought, proved 
beyond reasonable doubt to be an erroneous one, 
we must not therefore forget the immense benefits 
and the saving of life that modern sanitation, 
mainly influenced by this hypothesis, has brought 
about. Whatever the ultimate verdict be, whether 
sewer air is harmless or otherwise, it will always 
be the imperative duty of those charged with the 
care of the public health to insure rapid and 
_ efficient removal of all sewage and refuse matter, 
and, above all, to guard against defective drainage 
and probable pollution of water supplies. The 
more light that is thrown upon the dissemina- 
tion of those diseases which have been, he thought, 
erroneously associated with sewer-air, the more 
evident does it become that a polluted water 
supply, and, as an incidental result, a polluted 
milk supply, are among our most insidious foes. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
BUILDERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


HIS association held its thirty-fifth half- 
yearly meeting in the Arbitration Room, 
Royal Exchange, Leeds, afew days ago. Repre- 
sentatives were present from London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Bradford, Huddersfield, 


Bolton, Derby, Preston, Leicester, Walsall, 
Hanley, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Bristol, Hull, 
Leeds, Southport, Nottingham, and Blackburn. 
The reports having been adopted, the President 
(County Alderman John Bowen, Birmingham) 
explained to the meeting the course which had 
been adopted in reference to the Plumbers’ Regis- 
tration Bill, and urged the desirability of opposing 
the Bill should it be again introduced. A letter 
was read from Mr. Stanley G. Bird, London, 
giving the result of negotiations with the Royal 
Institute of British Architects with reference to 
the proposed new form of contract, and express- 
ing regret that, owing to the course adopted by 
the Institute of Architects in refusing to sanction 
the introduction of an arbitration clause in the 
form of contract, the whole matter had prac- 
tically fallen through. Mr. John Dawson, 
Huddersfield, urged the members to insure 
themselves against the risk of accidents to their 
workmen. Mr. T. F. Rider, London, referred to 
the cause of the action instituted by the Master 
Plasterers’ Association of London against the 
National Association of Operative Plasterers. 
It was decided that the association should render 
all the support it could, both financially and 
otherwise, to the Master Plasterers’ Association 
of London. Reference was made to apprentices’ 
indenture forms, some being drawn up in such a 
manner as to render the employer liable to main- 
tain the apprentices when unable to work through 
illness. Mr. William Irwin, Leeds, was elected 
a member of the council to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of Mr. Banks 
Mawson. It was resolved to hold the next half- 
yearly meeting in London. In the evening the 
members were entertained by the Leeds Master 
Builders’ Association at dinner in the Queen's 
Hotel. Mr. Wm. Irwin cordially welcomed the 
National Association, and the President acknow- 
ledged the hospitality of the local organisation. 
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UNDERGROUND WORKSHOPS. 


A JOINT paper on this subject, contributed 
by Dr. F. J. Waldo, Medical Officer of 
Health to St. George, Southwark, and by Dr. 
David Walsh, Western Skin Hospital, was read 
at the Congress of the British Medical-Associa- 
tion on Wednesday. The tendency of civilised 
communities to flock towards particular centres 
of population has led to a vastly enhanced value 
for town lands. Hence the builder, wishing to 
make the most of his site, not only soars into the 
sky, but also burrows into the earth. By the 
London Building Act of 1894, Government laid 
down certain regulations as to the height of 
houses outside the City proper. The Legislature, 
however, has not dealt with underground rooms, 
except when they are used for dwelling purposes. 
The main object of the paper was to inquire 
whether underground rooms can be converted 
into wholesome workshops. The attention of 
the writers had been drawn to the subject 
by an investigation of underground bakeries. 
Most of these places are nothing more or 
less than cellars, and quite unfitted for 
workmen. In London, and no doubt in many 
of the large towns throughout the United 
Kingdom, many cellars and basement rooms are 
quite as improperly used as workshops. Until a 
rigid system of house-to-house visitation is the 
rule, if seems likely that 99 out of every 100 
underground workshops will escape any control 
altogether. After careful consideration, the 
writers have come to the conclusion that an ordi- 
nary cellar can be converted into a wholesome 
workshop. It is true that such a task would 
involve a good deal of structural alteration and a 
considerable outlay of money. Among essential 
points of construction are a height of 8ft. and 
minimum of 500c.ft. for each workman, with a 
special allowance for gas-jets. Walls must be 
smooth, and kept dry by damp-proof courses and 
by freedom from contact with outside soil. The 
window-space must equal at least one-eighth of the 


floor area. Ventilation and light, as well as drain- 


age and lavatory accommodation, must besuchasto 
satisfy advanced modern requirements. The floor 
must have at least 9in. of concrete, and 
any drains passing beneath it must be laid at 
least a foot deep, and cased in a bed of concrete. 
Water should come from the rising main. In 
order to make a wholesome basement workshop, 
the writers regard a front outside area as abso- 
lutely essential. Further, they would make a 
second area compulsory, either at the back or the 
side of the building. The main practical difti- 
culty in satisfying these requirements would, no 


doubt, be the making | 

rise flush from the paven rder t 
this objection, the writers hav : 
scheme of the ‘‘borrowed area.’? The front of 
the shop is to be carried back some dit. or 6ft., 
and an area sunk in the space thus “borrowed,” 
as it were, from the overhanging main building, 
which is supported by a cross-girder. ‘The out- 
side area is thus gained at the expense of a part 
of the shop and of the basement. The size of the 
shop is thereby lessened; but, by way of make- 
weight, the basement beneath is converted into a 
light and habitable room. — a 


OBITUARY. cae 


Mr. Grorce Kxowuss, F.R.I.B.A., formerly 
in practice at Bradford as an architect and 
land agent, died on Friday last at Moorhead 
House, Shipley, Yorks, in his 81st year. He 
was for many years the head of the firm of 
Messrs. Knowles and Wilcock, in Leeds-road, 
Bradford, his works including the Town Hallat 
Guisely, the Institution for the Blind at Brad- 
ford, Westgate Ragged Schools, and Manningham 
National Schools. He had been a life member of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects since 
1862. : Saag 
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OHIPS. 


The cabinet works of Messrs. Walter and Jame 
Reilley, situate at Bardsley, near Ashton-under- 
Lyne, were destroyed by fire on Thursday night in 
last week, the damage being estimated at over 
£10,000. The. works, which have not long been 
sede Sea see emis ment for abla hundred 
workpeople. e building was only partially 
insted. | Che origin of the fire is unknown. 

At the Elton Fold Mills, Bury, Lanes, on Wed- 
nesday week, the mill chimney, which was 147ft, in 
height, was brought to the ground. Mr. William 
Fish, of Bury, was the contractor. The brickwork 
of half the base of the chimney was removed for a 
height of 2ft. 3in., and props were placed under- 
neath and surrounded by a quantity of inflammable 
material. This was ignited, and after the fire had 
been burning for 34 minutes the props gave way 
and the chimney shaft fell, clear of all surrounding 
structures and people. uf Pie 


The new county hotel at. Canterbury was shepard 
inaugurated on Saturday night. It has been built 
from plans by Mr. William J. Jennings, M.S.A., of 
that city, Mr. J. J. Wise, of Deal, haying been the 
contractor. 


The Hampshire Field Club made an excursion to 
the Isle of Wight on Thutsday in last week, when 
the parish churches of Calborne and Swainstone, 
near Freshwater, were visited. 


A peal of eight bells are being hung this week in 
the belfry of St. Richard’s Roman Catholic Church, 
at Holbeck, near Leeds. The bells have been cast 
by Mr. M. Byrne, of Dublin, and are said to be 
the fice peal ever cast in Ireland for an English 
church, ¢ ; ; 


The foundation-stones of a new Sunday-school, 
attached to the Primitive Methodist Chapel, Dudley - 
road, Wolverhampton, were laid on Saturday. The 
new building will be 58¢t. in length and 30ft, in 
width, and will be provided with four classrooms. 
The total cost is estimated at £750. a * 


A new infant school is being erected at Cadham, 
Hants, by Mr. C. Barter, of Shirley, from a design 
by Mr. S. Kelway Pope, of Southampton. 


Mr. J. Hobson Matthews, the architect employed 
by the Cardiff Corporation, presented to the com- 
mittee yesterday a further report on the records of 
the town.. It stated that he had made copies of 19 
charters and old records at the Custom House, 
dating back to 1683, and also of MSS. belonging to 
a gentleman at Carmarthen. He had, moreover, 
examined a large number of wills at Llandaff, 
dating from 1503 to 1750. The town clerk said he 
had requested Mr. Matthews to classify the infor- 
mation with a view to its being printed. 


The new High Pavement higher grade board 
school at Stanley-road, Nottingham, was oe 
by the Mayor last week. The cost of the ding, 
ee io said by. the lsat Nobo tasee pie be the oon 
completely equipped for educatio urposes of a 
the oad chooks in the country, was £10598 0s. 6d., 
exclusive of fittings. It will accommodate 588 
scholars, ut Smee 

On Thursday in last week foundation stones of a 
Wesleyan chapel at Strensall, near York, which is 
to replace a structure burnt down some months ago, 
were laid with due ceremony. The 8 were 
prepared by Mr. Edward Taylor, York, architect. 
The accommodation in the chapel is about 120, and 
in the schoolrooms 70 sittings. The contractors 
are Mr. H. Creaser, of Strensal!, and Mr. G. 
Mansfield, York. , 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. . 

THE CORN EXCHANGE, GLASGOW.—THE HALL OF THE 
GROOERS’ COMPANY.—LLANDAFF CATHEDERA L.—RICHMOND 
SECONDARY SCHOOL AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTE.—NEW 
WESLEYAN SCHOOLS AND CHAPEL AT HULL.—TOMB OF 
SISHOP BRIDPORT, SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 


Our Llustrations. 


CORN EXCHANGE, GLASGOW. 


Tue site is at corner of Hope and Waterloo- 
streets (opposite Central Station). The original 
building was erected 60 yearsago. The'site now 
being valuable, the directors are reconstructing 
and adding to the Exhaust, so that it may be 
utilised to the greatest advantage. The street floor 
will be occupied by the Royal Bank of Scotland and 
others. On the first floor is the exchange, news, 
and secretary’s rooms. The upper floors will be 
let for offices. The work is now in progress, 
and will be completed in May, 1896. ‘The stone 
is from Locharbriggs Quarries, Dumfries. Mr. 
W. I. MeGibbon is architect. 


CITY GUILDS | NO. X.—THE HALL OF THE GROCERS’ 
COMPANY—THE DRAWING-ROOMS, 


We need not describe the work shown by the 
accompanying double-page plate at any length, 
seeing that already an account of the new hall 
buildings has appeared in our pages this year, 
on which occasion we illustrated the staircase 
fon Jan. 26th), and the fireplace in the stair- 
case hall figured in the Burtpinc News for 
March 22nd, when a plan furnished by the 
architect, Mr. H. OC. Boyes, was published in 
further illustration of the work. By a reference 
to this plan the position of the two handsome 
drawing-rooms, now represented, will at once 
be seen. The Chimneypieces are executed in 
es, very richly treated. The 
figure frieze by Mr: G. Seale (who did the beau- 


 tiful carving on the staircase) makes a conspicuous 
_ feature in the rooms, and the wall-panelling is in 


oak. ‘The furniture is uncommonly rich, in the 


finest silks and Genoa velvet. This was made by 


‘ iM Messrs. Holland and Messrs. Gillow. Our illus- 


tration is produced from a photograph specially 


taken for this series by Mr. J. T. Sandell, using 


his patent plates and a lens by Ross. — 


LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL.—R.I.B.A, MEDAL 


DRAWINGS, 


' We complete to-day our series of reproductions 


of Mr. J. H. James’s prize Medal of Merit set of 
measured drawings ot this well-known church, 


_ which is the leading cathedral in Wales. Last 


week we printed a detail sheet illustrating the 
west front. The plan, with view and other geo- 
metrical drawings, will be found in the Burnprva 
News for July 12th, when a description appeared, 
so that the accompanying south elevation and 


longitudinal section need no further reference in 


is place. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 


RICHMOND, ; 


Tur Duke of Cambridge last week laid the 
foundation-stone of these schools, which are to 


~ JT 4 sv 
_ |occupy a prominent site on the corner of Kew- 
_|road and Selwyn-avenue, and are being built 
from the designs of Messrs. Fryer and Bath, 
architects. The plans were selected in public 


| the classes. 


TK BUILDING 


competition, and unanimously adopted by the 
Richmond Technical Instruction Committee and 
the Surrey County Council. The plans provide 
for a large hall at the corner of Selwyn-avenue, 


7 | capable of accommodating 300 persons, behind 


which will be a classroom for dress-cutting and 
provision for cookery classes, with separate 
entrance to this department. A large corridor 
will separate the main building from the hall, so 
as to prevent any annoyance or disturbance of 
The opposite wing will contain a 
classroom, 60ft. by 25ft., and is divisible into 
three smaller rooms by means of removable par- 
titions. In the main building, on the ground 
floor, there will be two large classrooms, several 
smaller rooms, and accommodation for the head 
master. Behind the large classroom will be a 
well-equipped chemical laboratory and balance- 
room. On the first floor is the art school, 40ft. 
by 25ft., with an art classroom adjoining, and an 
art-master’s room attached. On the same floor 
are other classrooms and caretaker’s apartments. 
In the basement will be rooms for engine, boiler, 
coals, stores, and lavatories, &c. The building 
will be heated by hot-water radiators, and the 
ventilation will be specially provided for. The 
front elevation is of brick, with stone dressings. 
The original estimate for the building was about 
£5,500; but various modifications and additions 
have been made in the plans, including mosaic 
pavements to the corridors, &c., which will bring 
the approximate cost of the building to about 
£6,000. 


NEW WESLEYAN SCHOOLS AND CHURCH, 
ANLABY-ROAD, HULL. 


Tue above illustration represents Wesleyan 
schools now in course of erection on the Anlaby- 
road, Hull, with proposed church to be built 
hereafter adjoining. The schools, which will be 
opened on the 17th inst., are built in red stock 
bricks with terracotta facings from Messrs. 
Edwards and Co., of Ruabon. The building is 
arranged to accommodate 900 scholars with 
central hall, and 19 classrooms, library, infants’ 
school, &c. The total cost of the schools is about 
£3,000. They are from the design of Mr. W. 
Alfred Gelder, F.R.I.B.A., of Hull. 


BISHOP BRIDPORT’S TOMB, SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 


THERE is nothing in Salisbury Cathedral more 
interesting than this beautiful tomb, which is 
built in the form of a shrine, and exhibits foliage 
of the most refined character. Thesouth elevation 
is similar to the north, except of course the 
spandrel reliefs which are shown on the drawing 
and interpreted by Mr. C. A. Stothard. On the 
south side the first shows a female figure with an 
infant lying on a bed, which may indicate the 
Bishop’s. birth. The second shows a figure 
kneeling before another figure, representing his 
confirmation. The third shows a figure clerically 
habited sitting at a high desk, reading to four 
youthful figures. In the fourth stand two 
clerical figures, apparently joining hands; one has 
a cap, and is more dignified than the other: 
behind is a tree from which a shield is suspended 
bearing argent a cross between four pellets or 
bezants or. Probably this relief represents his first 
preferment; this seems to be corroborated by 
the first spandrel on the north side, which shows 
two figures, one in a gown sitting, and the other 
inclining towards him with both hands extended 
as if in the act of doing homage for his see. The 
second shows a procession, the hindermost figure 
with an uplifted cross, which probably alludes to 
the consecration of the church by Bishop Bridport ; 
and his death is shown in the third spandrel, ex- 
tended on a bier, pontifically habited, with angels 
at his head and feet. ‘The fourth spandrel shows 
a dignified figure pontifically habited, but with- 
out a crozier, enthroned in a niche, sitting as in 
judgment, in front of which is a naked figure 
borne up by anangel with wings expanded, which 
evidently represents the ascent of the soul to 
heaven. On either side of the head of the re- 
cumbent effigy are two angelic figures offering 
incense. ‘The hands are gloved, the right giving 
the benediction, and the left holding the crozier. 
The battlemented canopy over the head bears a 
strong resemblance to the lower part of the tower 
immediately over the roof, which probably 
indicates how far the work had advanced previous 
to its dedication in 1258. : 

D. F: Soutu, A.R.I.B.A. 


COMPETITIONS, 


Duruam.—The competition for the new County 
Council buildings at Durham has now been 
settled, and the design marked by the motto of 
‘‘Demos’’ has been adopted for execution at a 
cost not exceeding £22,000, the architects being 
Messrs. Harry Barnes and Fredk. E. Coates, 
AA.R.I.B.A., of Sunderland. The referee, Mr. 
MacVicar Anderson, last May warded these 
gentlemen the second premium, and the first 
premium was voted to the plan inscribed ‘ On- 
ward”? by Messrs. Cooksey and Cox, of the 
Adelphi, W.C.; but the conditions of the com- 
petition required substantial and bond side tenders 
within the amount stipulated, to be submitted 
for approval before the council would confirm the 
adjudicator’s recommendation. The quarterly 
meeting of the County Council was held during 
the past week, when the second premiated plans 
were brought forward by the Finance Committee 
for final adoption, and agreed to. ‘The tender for 
building this design by Messrs. Barnes and Coates 
was stated to be £18,051, which was accepted, 
leaving a margin, as above stated, of £4,000 for 
contingencies. The tender for Messrs. Cooksey 
and *Cox’s plan amounted to £21,977, with only 
£23 for contingencies. It was stated at the 
meeting that the site in Old Elvet cost £6,000, 
and that the fittings and furnishings would 
bring the total cost up to £40,000. The work 
will be proceeded with at once, and we have 
arranged to illustrate the selected design at an 
early date. 


Farstey.—The Calverly and Farsley School 
Board, at their meeting on Monday night, decided 
to invite five architects to send in sketch plans 
and estimates of a new school, consisting of 
central hall and five classrooms, capable of 
accommodating 360 scholars. 


GaTESHEAD-oN-Tyne.—For the new permanent 
church of St. George, in the populous and 
rapidly-growing parish of Christ Church, Gates- 
head, designs were recently invited from five 
architects practising in Newcastle. The assessor, 
Mr. J. W. Walton-Wilson, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Shotley Hall, selected that submitted by Mr. 
Stephen Piper, M.S.A., of County Chambers, 
Westgate-road, Newcastle, and he has since been 
appointed architect. The whole scheme is to be 
carried out at once, inclusive of tower. The 
design is Early English in style, consisting of 
nave and aisles lighted by triplet lancets, no 
clerestories being introduced ; shallow transepts, 
each having double gabled fronts and chancel ; 
tower, with belfry and saddleback roof, on south 
side of west front, at angle of two thoroughfares. 
Accommodation will be provided for 630 persons. 
The contract has been let to Mr. Alexander 
Pringle, of Gateshead, at £5,900, and Mr. Joha 
Richey is the clerk of works. 


Wartrorp, Herts.—Ata meeting of the School 
Board held on the 22nd ult., the design submitted 
by Mr. C. P. Ayres, of Watford, architect, was 
selected for the new schools to be erected in 
Fearnley-street, on land recently purchased from 
the Earl of Essex. The schools are to accommo- 
date 1,020 children, and, including central halls 
and boundary walls, the approximate estimate is 
£10 per head. 


$$ —__—_— 


’ CHIPS. 


The Bishop of Wakefield dedicated, on July 24, 
a new vestry and chapel, which have been erected 
in connection with Sandal parish church, near 
Wakefield. Messrs. Denholme and Co., Wakefield, 
were the contractors. 


New waterworks are being constructed at Heck- 
ington, for the Sleeford Rural Sanitary Authority. 


Mr. G. H. Williamson, of Sleaford, is the con- — 


tractor, 


The will of Mr. William Stenning, of Radhill, 


Surrey, timber merchant, has been proved, the 
personalty. amounting to £19,101. 


Daring a thunderstorm on Tuesday week, the 
Belle Vue Church, West Hartlepool, was struck by 
lightning, and the tower fell with a crash, Some 
men standing near had narrow escapes from the 
falling débris. 


The opening of the new Church Sunday-schoolat 
Lanivet took place on July 24th. The school stands 


nearly opposite the rectory, and is built of Reperry 
stone, with coigns of Cardinham granite. The 
architect is Mr. Grose, jun., of Bodmin, and the 
contractors are Messrs. Ham Bros., of Bodmin, 
for masonry, and Mr. Tinney, of Lanivet, for 
carpentry. 
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| Building sartelligence, 


_ Berkuamsrep.—The new chapel at Berk- 
_ ‘hamsted School, the foundation-stone of which 
was laid about a year ago, was dedicated on 
Saturday by the Bishop of Colchester. The 
building is constructed of red brick, with the 
windows and facings of white stone. The style 
is Late Perpendicular... The east end is designed 
_ after the church of Santa Maria dei Maracoli, at 
_ Venice. The Holy Table stands on three polished 
; eri of Devonshire marble, and is approached by 
-.a broad staircase of dark blue Forest of Dean 
stone, with 15 steps. The chapel has been so 
_onstructed that its ornamentation may be 
_ gradually completed, the cost of the work ‘having 
~ ‘been already promised in several instances. The 

electric light is used, as throughout the school. 
The architect is Mr. Charles H. Rew, of Berk- 
-hamsted, and the builder Mr. Osborn, Berk- 
- hamsted. 
Burnuam, Somerser.—The contract has been 
_ tet for the erection of a coffee tavern at Burnham, 
_ Somerset, for Mr. J. B. Braithwaite, jun., on the 
_ Site of the Masons Arms Hotel. The premises 
- will comprise a large coffee bar, bar parlour, 
manager’s residence, accommodation for daily 
visitors, cyclists, football teams, &c.; also a suite 
of rooms for the Local Liberal Association. 
_ Messrs. Clark and Moscrop, of Darlington, are 
_ thearchitects, and Mr. James Keats, of Burnham, 
the contractor, who will carry out the work under 
the local superintendence of Mr. C. S. Leech, 
_ architect, of Burnham and Highbridge. The 
walling will be built of bricks made by the Apex 
_ Tile Company, with Corsham stone dressing, and 
the roof of Staffordshire Broseley tiles. 


“Coxtopez, Newcastin.— The foundation- 
stone of the extension of the Newcastle City 
Zunatic Asylum was laid on Wednesday atfter- 
noon, adjoining the present asylum at Coxlodge, 
near Gosforth, which was built in 1854, and 
enlarged in 1866. The architect is Mr. John W. 
_ Dyson, of Grainger-street, Newcastle, whose 
design was selected from 22 submitted in com- 
petition by local architects. The .extension is 
“being erected for male patients, and will accom- 
-modate 361, and when completed, the whole of 
the present asylum will be adapted for women 
patients, the total accommodation being then 
about 800. The new buildings are arranged in 
_ Gwo-storied blocks, the various floors forming 
wards for the different classes of patients. The 
‘walls externally will be of stone, and the roofs 
eovered with Bangor slates. Thepatients’ blocks 
will have the floor between ground and first story 
of Mark Fawcett and Oo.’s system of fireproof 
Mooring, and the ceiling to the upper floors will 
be formed of concrete. The floors and woodwork 
' generally will be pitchpine. The lavatories, bath- 
‘rooms, &c., will be lined with glazed bricks. All 
‘the staircases will be of Yorkshire stone. The 
heating and ventilation will be on the *‘ plenum” 
_ System, and all apparatus is to be in the subways 
below the buildings, so that no part can be inter- 
‘fered with by patients. There will be fire main 
_ Services both inside and outside the buildings. In 
addition to the patients’ blocks, there is a com- 
_ plete administrative department, comprising 
_ committee-rooms, offices, kitchens, stores, dining- 
hall, workshops, bakery, visitors’ room, club- 
-xooms for attendants, and apartments for the 
medical and other officers. There is also a new 
laundry, isolation hospital, recreation hall, chapel, 
_ Superintendent’s residence, head attendant’s 
~ house, ten cottages for attendants, and entrance 
- dodge. The buildings will be lighted by electric 
Tight, and the motive power required for driving 
machinery and ventilating fans will be electric. 
_A complete electric plant is to be provided. The 
foundations and the erection of the main build- 
ings to the ground-floor line have been carried 
out by Mr. John Ferguson, of Newcastle, and the 
contract for the superstructure and auxilia 
buildings has been let to Mr. Walter Scott, of 
_ Newcastle, who is now proceeding with the work. 
_ The heating and ventilation will be carried out 
_ by Messrs. Ashwell and Nesbit, of Newcastle 
_-and London; the electric-light fittings, wires, 
_ and cables by the Corlett Electrical Engineering 

Co. ; and the sanitary fittings throughout are to 
be of Doulton’s manufacture. 


_ _Goaruiann.—On Wednesday week the new 
ehurch of St. Mary at Goathland was consecrated 
by the Archbishop of York. The old church, 
hich was built in 1821, had become so dilapi- 
dated that it was barely safe, and it was inade- 


mS 


quate in size. The site of the new building, near 
to the old church, has been given by the Duchy 
of Lancaster. 
by 22ft., chancel, 32ft. by 19ft., vestries, and 
south porch ; it is built of local stone, which has 
been obtained free of cost from the quarries on 
the estate of Mr. McKacharn. 
accommodate about 300 persons. It is designed 
in the Late Decorated style, treated in a simple 
and broad manner, characteristic of moorland 
buildings, with long lights. The tower has not 
yet been constructed. The architects are Messrs. 
Brierley and Demain, of York, and Mr. Barnes, 
of Malton, is the contractor. The special gifts 
include a lectern, the choir-stalls of oak, and an 
altar-piece. The cost of the buildings, which we 
illustrated in our issue of July 27, 1894, has been 
about £2,200. 


LianrarrrecHan.—A convalescent home is 
about to be built at Llanfairfechan, in connection 
with the North Staffordshire infirmary at Harts- 
hill, by the sons of the late Mr. Robert Heath, of 
Biddulph Grange. The site of four acres has an 
unobstructed sea view, and is protected from the 
easterly winds by the Penmaenmawr mountain. 
Messrs. Bower and Hall, of Nantwich, are the 
architects, and the contract has been let to Mr. J. 
Gallimore, of Newcastle, who this week has made 
a start with the preliminary work. The building 
will be erected of blue Penmaenmawr stone, with 
freestone dressings. On one side the sloping 
ground gives the building a basement floor, in- 
cluding which there will be four stories. The 
building will be 130ft. long, with a depth of 45ft. 
The basement will contain dining-hall, coming 
out. level with the garden, kitchen, bagatelle- 
room, scullery, and domestic offices. The ground- 
floor comprises sitting-rooms, library, surgery, 
and matron’s room. The upper floors will be 
occupied as dormitories and servants’ quarters. 
Laundry-and stables will be attached. 


WaASKERLEY.—The foundation-stone of a little 
moorland mission church was laid on Saturday 
afternoon. The church, which will be at an 
elevation of a 1,100ft. above the sea level, pro- 
vides sitting accommodation for 100 persons, and 
will be substantially built of stone and covered 
with stone flags, both quarried on the moor 
adjoining. Messrs. Kidd and Son, of Cowshill, 
and Mr. Philipson, of St. John’s, Weardale, are 
the builders. Messrs. Clark and Moscrop, of 
Darlington, are the architects. 


OE EE? __— 


CHIPS, 


The Grosvenor Restaurant in J ohn-street, Sun- 
derland, was opened on Tuesday. It has been 
built from designs by Mr. Hedley, of that town. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the Staffordshire county 
council it was resolved to raise the salaries of 
Messrs. Watkins and Fennell, assistant surveyors, 
from £175 to £200 per annum. 


The death is recorded of Alfred Clarence Alais, 
engraver, in his 60th year. He reproduced some 
well-known cattle and other plates, after Edwin 
Douglas, of ‘‘Jersey,’”’ ‘‘ Alderney,” ‘ Sark,” 
‘* Evangeline,’ ‘Hern,’ ‘Jersey Beauties,’ 
‘Ferreting,” and ‘‘ Mine Host.’? He also engraved 
‘Home, Sweet Home,”? and ‘Hunter and Cob,” 
after Landseer ; likewise the popular pictures, after 
Stanley Berkeley, ‘‘ A Disgrace to his Family ” and 
‘A Credit to his Family.” 


A new reading-room which has been erected at 
Springfield, Wolverhampton, under the bequest of 
the late Mr. Edward Butler, will be opened to-day 
(Friday). The premises consist of a newspaper- 
room, 32ft. by 23ft., anda magazine-room, 39ft. by 
23ft., while adjoining is a caretaker’s house. The 
total area on which the building stands is 520 yards, 
and the cost will be £1,000. The style is Domestic. 
Red brick has been used in the exterior part of the 
building, and the upper portion is finished in rough- 
cast and tile hangings with gables, while the roof is 
covered with red tiles. Pitchpine blocks have been 
adopted for the floors, and the whole of the interior 
woodwork is stained and varnished. Accommoda- 
tion is provided for about 150 persons. Messrs. 
Bradley and Lloyd have erected the building, from 
plans prepared by Mr. Lavender, of Lichfield-street, 
Wolverhapton. 


We inadvertently stated in our last issue that the 
architect for the new workhouse hospitals, Burnley, 
was Mr. G. Keighley. This is a mistake; the 
architect being Mr. Samuel Keighley, of Burnley. 


M. Henri Blondel, a well-known architect and 
contractor, who has designed and constructed many 
of the best-known buildings and thoroughfares in 
Paris, was fined, on Monday, 3,090 francs on a 
bankruptcy summons. His liabilities were stated 
to amount to over one million francs. 


The church consists of nave, 62ft. | 


The church will 


Sournampron.—The new graving dock to be 
opened to-morrow (Saturday) by the Prince of 
Wales, who will be accompanied by the Princess 
of Wales and the Duke of York, has been con- 
structed during the past two and a half years 
by Messrs. Lucas and Aird, who are also the con~- 
tractors for the quay extensions at the same port. 
The graying dock is the largest in the world, and 
occupies a portion of the mudlands on the south - 
side of the Empress Dock. It is 750ft. long clear 
on the blocks, 87ft. 6in. wide at the bottom, and 
91ft. at the top, the coping level, and the depth 
42ft. from the surface to the floor of the dock, 
while the depth of water will be 29ft. at high- 
water neap tides, so that a vessel drawing 28ft. 
6in. can enter. It is built of Portland cement 
concrete faced with bricks, and the brickwork 
itself is faced with blue bricks. The altars, 
coping, caisson stop, and sluice faces are all con- — 
structed of Cornish granite. There are three 
flights of steps from the surface to the floor of the 
dock. It will be emptied by two 48in. invincible 
direct-acting pumps, built by Messrs. J. and H. 
Gwynne, of Hammersmith ; they are capable of 
emptying the dock in from one and 4 half to two 
hours, throwing 500 tons or 112,000 gallons of 
water per minute, the estimated amount of water 
that the new dock will contain being 167 million 
gallons. The pumping station is on the east side 
of the dock, the chimney shaft being 120ft. high. 
There are six Galloway boilers, each 30ft. long 
and 7ft. Gin. diameter, to supply motive power to 
the engines, and for the hydraulic cranes which 
will be provided alongside the quays. ‘There will 
be three hydraulic capstans for bringing shi 
into the new dock. ‘There is also a Titan travel- 
ling ¢rane lifting 30 tons, and built by Messrs. 
Stothert and Pitt, of Bath, who constructed the ~ 
electric cranes at the Town Quay. Alongside the 
pumping station is a large shed for baggage 300ft. 
long by 40ft. wide. To form an entrance from 
the Empress Dock, 4,000 tons of solid conerete 
had to be removed, necessitating the use of 
gelignite for blasting purposes. Instead of the 
usual dock-gates at the entrance to the new 
dock there is an iron ship caisson, 95ft. long, 
25ft. broad, and 45ft. deep, built by Messrs. G. 
Rennie and Co., of Greenwich. There have been 
nearly halfa million cubic yards of Micheldever 
chalk used in making the banks in connection 
with the reclamation of the mudlands. About 
100,000yds. of concrete, 44,000ft. of granite, and 
6,000yds. of brickwork have been laid in the: 
new graving dock. Over 20,000 loads of balk 
timber have been used in the general construc- — 
tion. Thirty-six thousand tons of Portland 
cement have been ordered, and 24,000 tons have 
been used up to date. The amount of excava- 
tions came to 214,000yds., 93,000yds. of that 
having to be done in timbered trenches, some of 
which went down between 60ft. and 70ft. below 
the surface of the foundation of the walls. The 
majority of the bricks came from Bishop’s 
Waltham. In addition to the new graving dock, — 
about 600ft. of the east or Itchen quay has been ~ 
completed, the new work covering an area of 
about 10 acres. Alongside this quay is a depth 
of 28ft. at low water of spring tides. The quay 
is to be continued, to make altogether a length of 
1,600ft. It will then return for 420ft., and join 
the south-west or Test quay, which will be 
1,500ft. long. The mudlands have been inclosed 
with a chalk bank preparatory to building the 
wall. The whole area eventually will be filled 
up between these walls to the same level as the 
rest of the dock work, and will be available for 
railway-sidings, sheds, &c. Six dredgers have 
been used in deepening the channel of the harbour 
toa depth of from 28ft. to 30ft. at low-water 
spring tides. The work has been carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. Wm. Colson, 
A.M.I.C.E., agent for Messrs. Lucas and Aird, 
and Mr. M. F. Wilson, A.M.I.C.E. watched the 
work on behalf of Messrs. Galbraith and Church, 
engineers for the London’ and South-Western 
Railway Company. 


EE——— 


The Duchess of Teck unveiled, on Tuesday, a 
bust of Sir T. Whittaker Ellis, which has been placed 
inthe Richmond Town-hall. On the pedestal it is 
stated that Sir Whittaker Ellis was Lord Mayor of 
London in 1881-82, M.P. for the Kingston division 
of Surrey from 1884 to 1892, donor of the site of the 
Richmond Town-hall and grounds in 1890, and first 
Mayor of Richmond 1890-91. The bust is the work 
of Mr. F, J. Williamson, of Esher. 
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THE YARROW HOME (BROADSTAIRS) 
FOR CONVALESCENT CHILDREN. 


Ts building was opened last Wednesday, 

the 31st ult. It has been erected from the 
designs of Messrs. Davis and Emanuel, the archi- 
tects, whose plans of the te floors we here- 
with illustrate. In considering the best direction 
in which to devote a large sum in the most useful 
manner for the benefit of children, it was felt 
that there are many people of very limited means 
and, at the same time, highly respectable, who, 
in times of adversity, suffer much privation. 
Assistance given to them, in the form of a seaside 
home for their children in weak health or recover- 
ing from illness, was deemed, after much thought, 
to be one of the best directions in which a large 
benefaction could be Specs Hence the erection 
of this new seaside home for the reception of 
children (50 boys and 50 girls) of deserving parents 
who are not ina position to supply to their convales- 
cent children, entirely at thet own cost, the 
advantages of a temporary residence at the sea- 
side. As fae a of the class from which it is 
. expected the children will be derived, may be 
mentioned the minister of limited means, the un- 
successful professional man, the clerk with a small 
income but with the obligation of maintaining a 
Sa tren ote the struggling tradesman, 
and the skilled artisan or foreman, all of whom, 
from exceptional causes, may be in straitened cir- 
cumstances. Children are eligible irrespective of 
nationality or creed, and they must be between 
four and twelve years of age. The institution is 
mot to be used as a holiday resort; nor is it in- 
tended for children suffering from incurable com- 
plaints, nor for such as require active medical or 
surgical treatment, nor for those coming from a 
home where there has been any infectious or con- 
tagious disease ; but only for such children as may 
‘be expected to derive permanent benefit from a 
stay at the seaside, where slight nursing super- 
vision will be available. The building is sur- 
rounded by a large sheltered garden and faces the 
sea. It is believed to be one of the most complete 
in design and equipment yet erected. “The situa- 
tion and arrangement of the home will allow of 
its being me are throughout the year. 

It is proposed that a nominal weekly payment 
(5s.) shall be made by the friends of the children, 
the object of which is to make the home partly 
self-supporting, which, it is thought, will render 
the institution more acceptable to the class for 
whose benefit it is intended. It is estimated that 


the average duration of stay of each child in the 
home 


be about three weeks, although the 
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time may be extended. By special arrangement 
with the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company, tickets will be issued between London 
and Broadstairs at 1s. 9d. each way. 

The trustees’ London office is 73a, Queen- 
Victoria-street, E.C. 

The land upon which the building stands is 
situated at the south side of Broadstairs, with a 
considerable frontage facing the sea, and has an 
area of 103 acres, with ornamental grounds, 
kitchen garden and orchard, with direct access to 
the cliff. The site slopes considerably downward 
towards the sea. The building is designed to 
accommodate 100 children, viz. :—50 girls and 
50 boys, with the working staff in addition. It 
fronts the Ramsgate-road, from which it is set 
back about 100ft., and at the entrance-gates is 
placed the porter’s lodge. It occupies a frontage 
of 218ft., the depth at the wings being 76ft., and 
through the centre block 62ft. The general 
scheme of the design of the home is a central 
administrative block, with wings for the girls and 
boys respectively. The main entrance from the 
Ramsgate-road is on the centre line of the build- 
ing. Access from itis given to a spacious octagonal 
hall. The matron’s room, the nurses’ sitting- 
room, the committee-room (with small dispensary 
attached to it), and the secretary’s room are all 
entered from this hall, and occupy the central 
block on this floor. The wings on either side of 
the central block are separated therefrom by 
glazed screens, and each wing contains, on the 
wpper ground-floor, a large day-room, 33ft. by 
20ft. ; a small day-room, 20ft. by 17ft. ; a dormi- 
tory 45ft. by 22ft., for 15 children, with nurse’s 
room adjoining; and a play corridor, 66ft. b 
10ft., with a large bay window in addition. This 
10ft. wide corridor is a special feature. An 
ordinary 5{t. wide corridor would serve all pur- 

oses of intercommunication; but, by widening 
it to 10ft. and laying its floors with noiseless wood 
blocks, the corridor becomes a valuable room in 
such a building. All rooms are 14ft. high in the 
clear. The children’s day-rooms, the matron’s 
room, and the nurses’ sitting-room are on the 
sea-front and open on to a verandah 152ft. long 
and 6ft. 6in. wide, extending nearly the whole 
length of the building, from which ever-changing 
sea views are obtained. At each end of the 
verandah is a hat and coat-room, with bins for 
boots and shoes, and through this room the boys 
or girls, by means of a concrete staircase inclosed 
from the weather, obtain access to their respective 
covered playgrounds, and thence to the general 
garden. 


The first floor contains in each wing, and 
entered from a wide corridor on the road front, a 


| dormitory 45ft. by 22ft. by: 18ft- high, with 


dormer windows, and with beds for 15 children; 

a dormitory 32ft. 6in. by 24ft. by 18ft. high, 

with dormer windows, and with beds for 12 

children ; a dormitory 24ft. by 23ft. by 14t. high 

in the clear, and with beds for eight children : 

thus making (with the 15-bed dormitory on the 

upper ground-floor) the total accommodation for 

50 children in each wing, viz., 100 children in all. 

The average cubical capacity in these dormitories 

gives each child something over 1,000 cubic feet. 

Each dormitory has a nurse’s room adjoining, 

with inspection-window for supervision. There 

is a liberal provision of linen-closets and stores. 

The matron’s and two spare bedrooms and bath- 

rooms in the central block complete the accom- 

modation on the first floor. The lower ground- 

floor contains the dining-hall, 64ft. by 27ft., 

situated under the central block, and is on the’ 
same level with, and opens on to, the garden on 

the sea-front. Separate access to this hall is given 
to the girls and boys by means of the two Stair- 

cases. Adjoining the dining-hall is the serving- 

room, kitchen, and scullery, with the necessary 
store-rooms, linen-mending room, servants’ hall, 

larders, cellars, knife and boot-room, &c.. The 
rest of the lower ground floor is used for the 
boilers, heating apparatus, coals, engineer’s shop, 

laundry, drying-closet, and general stores. At 
each end of either wing there isa covered play- 

ground supplied with swings and appliances ior 
children’s games. 

The builders were Messrs. Colls and Sons. The 
materials for the walls are red brick, and the roofs 
are covered with Broseley tiles. The woodwork 
is painted white. No subscriptions are asked for, 
and the only help which will be acceptable is that 
the public will assist the trustees in securing cases 
worthy of the advantages of this capital home. 


CHIPS. 


Mr. Beall, sculptor, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, has 
just completed the erection, in Felling Church, of 
an alabaster tablet, with black marble inscription 
panel, to the memory of the late William Watson 
Pattinson, J.P., of Felling House. The design is 
by Messrs. Hicks and Charlewood, Newcastle, 
architects. The ceremony of unveiling the memorial 
will take place on Thursday in next week, the Sth 
inst. 

The peal of bells at Uppingham parish church is 
being rehung and recast by Messrs. Jobn Taylor 
and Co., of Loughborough. 


Mr. H. Clarke, who has been engaged by the 
Morley Corporation as clerk of works for the new 
Town-hall and Municipal Buildings for the past 
three years, has been appointed toa similar position 
by the Harrogate School Board, for new schools. 


The foundation-stone ‘of the addition to the 
Town-hall at Lynn, now being erected by Messrs. 
Young and Co., of Norwich, according to plans 
prepared by Messrs, Tree and Price, of London and 
St. Leonard’s, was laid by the Mayor on Saturday. 


The bells of the Cathedral Church of Manchester, 
which had been silenced for over a year, were re- 
rung on Thursday in last week, having been hung 
afresh and refitted by Mr. Blackburn, of Salisbury. 


The final section of the North Cornwall Railway, 
that from Wadebridge to Padstow, will be com- 
menced immediately after harvest. The contractors 
for this section, which is seven miles in length, as 
for the previous portions, are Messrs. Curry, Reeve, 
and Co.; but the long iron bridge over Dennis 
Cove, near Padstow, has been taken by Messrs. 
Lucas and Aird, of London, 


Mr. R. Deane Sweeting, an inspector from the 
Local Government Board, has held an inquiry at 
Kettering into an application from the rural 
district council for sanction to borrow £2,500 for a 
new fever hospital. 


The foundation-stone of the additions to St. 
Edmund’s Roman Catholic College, near Standon, 
was laid by Cardinal Archbishop Vaughan on July 
23. The new buildings will, when complete, in- 
clude an exhibition hall, which will be used as a 
study place, ten classrooms, lavatories, swimming- 
bath, covered playground, two dormitories, a library 
for the boys, and a billiard-room for the -peotonengs 
The architect is Mr. A. E. Purdie, e part to 
be immediately proceeded with will comprise a 
swimming-bath, lavatories, and dormitory to hold 
40 boys, and, if funds permit, additional classrooms 
and a boys’ library. The estimated cost of the 
undertaking is £4,500. 


Messrs. King and Leach, builders and contractors, 
of Rochester, have this week commenced the 
building of a new Coastguard Station at Calshot 
Castle, ts. 


| ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH HOLOGIO 
SOCIETIES. si 
Guascow. ARcurrecturAL AssocraTion.—The 
. following are the office bearers for the eighteenth 
session ot this association :—Hon. president, Mr. 
Malcolm Stark, I.A.; president, Mr. Alex. N. 
Paterson, M.A:, A.R.1.B.A.; vice - president, 
Mr, Wm. Tait Conner,’ A.R.I.B.A.; ‘hon. 
secretaries, Messrs. Walter R. Watson and 
Hugh Dale; hon. treasurer, Mr. George Hill, 
A.R.L.B.A.; hon. librarian, Mr. Alexander 
M‘Gibbon, <A.R.I.B.A.; general committee, 
. Messrs. Wm. J. Anderson, A.R.I.B.A., George 
Copland, William Fraser, A.R.I.B.A., and Robert 
J. Gildard. The syllabus. for the new session is 
»as follows :— : 


August Visit: Hawkhead Asylum, Crookston. Mr. 
Malcolm Stark, I.A., architect. 
Sept. 3)President’s Opening Address—“‘ History, Ar- 


cheeology, and Art.’’ 
AA Visit: Theatre Royal, ‘Glasgow. Mr. C. J. 
: Phipps, F.S.A., architect. 
17 cent by Rev. David Watson, Woodside 


Church. 
1 Member’s Paper—‘‘ Materials.” Mr. Alex. 


99 


Oct. 
\ M‘Gibbon, A.R.1.B.A. 
is Visit: Glasgow Art Galleries, Kelvingrove. 
Messrs. Simpson and Allan, architects. 
Oi ee ba) Decne: Mr. Malcom Stark, I,A., Hon. Presi- 
ent. ; 
Noy. 5 Member’s Paper— ‘Organ Building.’ Mr. 
-Hugh Dale. 
ss 19 Lecture. Mr. Percy. Fitzgerald, M.A..,F.S.A., 
London. 
Dec. 3 Member’s Paper—‘ Acoustics,” Mr. Alex. 
M‘Kee. 
ss 17 Lecture, Mr. James A. Morris, F.R.I.B.A., 
Ayr. 
1896. 
Jan. © 7 Member’s Paper—‘‘ An Architectural Aim,’ 


: Mr. George Hill, A.R.I.B.A. 
a> 21 Tee, by Mr. P. M’Gregor Chalmers, F.S.A., 
; cot. 
Feb. 4 Association Travelling Studentship. Essay, by 
& Mr: George Gunn, A.R.I.B.A. 
18 Lecture, by Mr. John W.Simpson, A.R.I.B.A., 
; London. 
March 4 Annual Business Meeting. 
Smoking Concert. 
Visit : Somerville Free’ Church, Keppochhill. 
Mr. W. G, Rowan, architect. 
1 Presidential Address. 


oh} 


” 


April Opening of New 
a Session. 
ay Visit::, Ruchill Hospital, and Ruchill Disinfect- 
ing Station. 
May 5 Prize Essay —‘‘ The Distinctive Qualities of 
Scottish Architecture.”’ 
93? Day. Excursion : St. Margaret’s Church, Dun- 
fermline. Dr. R. Rowand Anderson,: Edin- 
burgh, architect, 
dune 3 Member’s Paper—‘‘The Designing of Wall 


Papers,”? by Mr. Alexander Orr. 
aS Visit. Kilbirnie Church. 


SuErrienD Socrery or ARCHITECTS AND Sun- 
veyors.—The following is the programme for the 
ensuing session. The meetings, with one excep- 
tion; that of March 11th, are held on Tuesdays :— 
Oct. 8th, opening meeting (conversazione), 
address by the president, Charles Hadfield, 
F.R.I.B.A.; Noy. 12th, ‘‘The Brotherhood of 
Architects,’”? by Paul Waterhouse, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., London; Dec. 10th, ‘*Norman 
Architecture,’’ with limelight illustrations, by 
H. C.Sorby, LL.D., F.B.S., Sheffield; Jan. 14th, 

71896, ‘<The Adam <Architecture,’’ with eighty 
limelight. illustrations, by..Percy Fitzgerald, 
-M.A., F.S.A., London; Feb. 11th, ‘Local 
Half-Timbered Buildings,’’ by Thomas Winder, 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., Sheffield ; March 11th (Wed- 
nesday), ‘‘ Axiality,” by Hugh Stannus, 
F.R.1.B.A., London; April 8th, annual general 
' meeting. 
——<$_$_o—— 9 —_____ 


“Messrs, E. H. Shorland and ‘Brother, of Man- 
chester, have just supplied some more of their patent 
Manchester grates and stoves to the Normanton 
School Board for their schools at Normanton- 
common, those previously supplied having proved 
very satisfactory. 


The Exeter Architectural and Archeological 
Society held a district meeting at Kingsbridge and 
neighbourhood on Wednesday week. Kingsbridge 
Church, with its fine spire, the abbot’s' grange at 
Churchstow, the great. church at Dodbrooke, an 
unrestored church at Sherford, and the collegiate 

- buildings and church at Slapton formed the chief 
features of an interesting day’s excursion. 


The Keclesiastical Commissioners have offered to 
sell Churchyard Bottom Wood, Highgate, contain- 
ing an area of 65 acres, to the district council for 
£25,000, and waive their right to cut two roads 
through it. By this the rural character of the 
Wood will be preserved, and the Charity Com- 
' missioners, who are giong to complete their scheme 
by selling the front for building purposes, will gain 
another 50ft. frontage, and enable two more houses 
to be erected upon the land, and thus £20 a year 
will be added to the prospective income of the 
_ charities. This scheme is understood to have the 
approval of the Charity Commissioners. 


| [We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 
communications should be 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
our correspondents. 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buinpine 
News, 832, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay isnot unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tax StrRanp Newspaper Company, Limirep. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 

nited Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. Od. (or 33fr. 80c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. ‘ 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
Heaps can be ascertained on. application to the Pub- 

er. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 8 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. : 

SrruaTions. 


The charge for advertisements for ‘Situations Vacant ”” 
or ‘Situations Wanted” is Onn SuinLine ror Twenty- 
FourR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up.. A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLL., XLVI, 
XLIX., LI, LOI., LIV., UVITL, LIX., LX., LXT., 
LXI., LXIIM., LXIV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers. of former yolumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Receivep.—Jas. Wilton.—Competitor.—BE. D. 8. and Co. 
—B. J. (Crewe).—Reg. Plumb.—E. T. 


Assistant. (Please send ; working drawings are always 
acceptable. There is no need at all for architects of 
ordinary buildings to go to the trouble and expense of 
making perspectives; we have dozens and dozens on 
hand. But sheets of working’ drawings of almost any 
work are always welcome:) 


ee 


Correspondence, 


CRAFTSMAN R.1.B.A. 
To the Editor of the Buinpine News. 


Srr,—Now that candidates for Fellowship have 
the chance of being rejected because they are 
outside the art clique on the Council, or, if 
accepted, of being afterwards black-balled by the 
junior members, it cannot be wondered at that 
the supply of Fellows with their £4 4s. subscrip- 
tion is running short, and a new departure to 
obtain money seeems necessary. 

We are to have, it seems, some intelligent 
workmen in the ranks who will be considered by 
the outside public to be much the same as other 
members. 

What will the capitalist say if his practical 
manager is. admitted’ to the style, rights, and 
dignity of Craftsman R.I.B.A.,; and himself left 
in the cold? Surely trouble in the family must 
follow. 

The Hon. Associates are quite enough. I have 
known the opinion of one quoted against that of 
an ordinary member, and I hope that somebody 
among the young and energetic spirits of the 
profession will take steps to prevent this newest 
fad from becoming an accomplished fact, as 
another retrograde movement of the antiquated 
circle in Conduit-street. Let. architects be archi- 
tects, and let workmen, however artistic, be kept 
out of the fold.—I am, &c., OBSERVER. 


A BUILDING-LINE CASE. 
Srr,—On page 139 of your Jast issue Mr. 
‘Wetherfield ably summarises the City-road case; 
but in the concluding paragraph he appears to 


of 
| is a wide thoroughfare ; the houses are 
back, witha long garden in front, and it must be — 


ink tha 
forecourt is | 
The upper part’ 


City-ro 
are set well 


0 des 


obvious that a wall 11ft. high would quite spoil 


the appearance of the road, and be a great hard- 
ship to the adjoining owners. Pa Fede 

This ig a very important 
would be when I reported. it to the superintend- 
ing architect.—I am, &c., sae aah 


314, Old-street, E.C. Henry Lovrero’ 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSIO! 
“THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. — 


decision, as I felt it 


Srz,—It'is not in the North of England alone, eae 
but all over the kingdom, and even in London, pe ts 


that architectural quacks abound. — 


I noticed in your columns the other day the ae 


name of an unsuccessful speculative builder, and 
the name of a builder’s clerk in a well-known 
firm, both figuring as architects of important 


jobs ; and I saw the other day some plans bearing —__ 
since wasa 


the name of a man who eight years 
bricklayer. - hei th 
Some system of registration is necessary. 


T have also seen quantities prepared by archi- 
tects with items. as vague as those described by — 


‘An Old Subscriber.””—I am, &c.,: f 
& Surveyor, — 
CHIPS. abe 
The failure of sales of large estates and resi- 


55.0 


dential properties of magnitude has beena consistent —_ 
feature of the season at the Auction Mart, andlast 


week proved no exception to the rule. The general 
tone of business, however, was very firm, as far as 
sound investments are concerned, the aggregate 
realisation amounting to £204,901. = 


A- music hall at Broadmead, Bristol, was re- 


opened on Monday night after reconstruction and — 
plans by Mr. Hancock, architect, = 


redecoration from 
of Bristol. 


A destructive fire occurred on Friday morning at — 


5, Coleman-street, E.C., upon the ‘premises ‘of 
Messrs. Colls and Sons, builders. The 


ig ager a 
consisted of four floors, 50f¢, long-and''30ft.wide, 


which were used as workshops, The flames sud- 
denly burst forth in the upper floors of the structure, 
and rapidly spread to a second building of ‘three 
floors, 90ft, long and 30ft. wide, used as show- 


rooms, offices, and workshops. The workshops. 


were eventually gutted, but fortunately the office 
portion was saved, | eek wie Oe 
At Friday’s sitting of the Chester Consistory 
Court, Chancellor Espin granted faculties as 
follow :—For a new roof and other alterations to 
Bruera Church, at a cost of £2,500 ; for the erset; 
of a tower at St. Chad’s Chureh, Tushin nao 


cost. of £1,000; and for severa alteratior i 
Bridget’s with St, Martin’s, Chester, at ac 
A racy letter by. Mr. Harry Hems, of Hxe' 
descriptive of his voyage to. the Canaries en 
for the Cape, appears in 
Tuesday. OY Ie 


7 


In the applications for discharge from bankruptcy 
made in the case of Owen Jones, of epee 
builder, the discharge has been suspend for two ~ 


years, ending June 21, 1897. 


a 
the Lveter Evening Post of 


The Johannesberg Consolidated Investment Com- ee 
pany have purchased the freehold property, Nos.10, 


11, and 63, Austinfriars, E.C., which covers an are: 
of 5,000ft. super., and have instructed Mr. 


Smith, of 17 and 18, Basinghall-street, to’ Abas im 
mith, 4 9 Prepare 


plans for the rebuilding of same for the 
pation. A ; Pate at 
' Mr. Andrew Carnegie has offered to bear 
cost, estimated at £2,500, of building a 
Wick, N.B., provided £1,200 can be raised 
wise as an endowment, SG ES Es 


$ 


Another step in the direction of establishing . 


suitable central fire-station in Liverpool was 


inspector received evidence regarding an application 
to borrow £35,000 for the purpose. Se oo Ss 


A. stained-glass Tullis. memorial window ‘pre- 


sented to Greenhead Parish Church, Glasgow, has 
just been completed by Mr. pe adie 5 OS i 
of the 


Vincent-street, Glasgow. The lower portion o 


window, which is a three-light one, represents the Z : 


Adoration and the gifts of the Kings, and the 
lower part represents Christ in Glory surrounded by 
r ie bY ST ea oY He k 


worshipping figures. 


The new Anglican Church at Grindelwald was 


opened on. July 25th. The building has -been 
erected on the site of the first church (destroyed by 
the great fire of 1892), which was built by the late 
Canon Butler. His friends have presented the new 
church with a pulpit and reredos in his memory, - 


Dn 
on Tuesday, when a Local Government Board _ 


te a, 


— Intercommuunteation, 
¥¢ - QUESTIONS. 


[11385.]—Board School.—Will some reader kindly 
give the name of the best book on School Architecture, 
especially as regards central halls, cookery, and manual 
training centres} Must be up-to-date.—Provincgs. 


[11386.]—Cost of Floors per Square.—Will a 
practical reader of the Buitpina News inform me what 
would be about fhe cost per square of a floor over shop 
constructed with rolled joints, with concrete or fireclay 
between, having 1}in. deal floor and lath and plastered 
paler Also price of same with ordinary joints.—In 

OUBT. 


[11387..—Fresh Air Required Per Hour.— 
What is a fair allowance of pure air per hour in a room 
to maintain a standard of purity? Is there any difference 
between the quantity to be supplied for a large room and 
asmall one per head 3—T, R. 


{11388,]—Interior Woodwork.—Is planed deal, 
‘unstained and unyarnished, as durable as it stained and 
‘yarnished for roofs !—Youne BuiupeEr. 


[11889.]—Schools.—Would anyone kindly give the 
names of towns in England and Scotland, in which the 
best, most modern, and improved examples of schools 
eould be seen, as also the best systems of heating and 
ventilation !—Quarrz. 


[11390.] — Sketching Tour.— Will some reader 

indly give a list of places of architectural interest 
between Dartford, Rochester, and Maidstone, Kent, with 
notes as to buildings worthy of study, which could be 
seen in about a fortnight? Gothic work would be pre- 
ferred.—PEDESTRIAN. 


REPLIES. 


[11365.]—Law of Light.—Roscoe, in his ‘‘ Digest of 
the Law of Light,’’ says:—‘‘The grant of a servient 
tenement over which light comes to a building, both 
being the property of one owner before such grant, gives 
the grantee of the servient tenement the right to prevent 
the’right to light from accruing to such building, whether 
it remains in the possession of the grantor, or is subse- 
quently transferred to another person, unless the right is 
reserved by the deed of grant, and until an enjoyment of 
the light has continued for 20 years.’’ . I believe this 
quotation will be an answer to ‘‘ Lex.” The grantee of the 
servient tenement has therefore the right to prevent the 
light coming to a building orginally hghted under these 
circumstances, unless.the right has been reserved by deed. 
Wheeldon vy. Burrows is cited as an example.—G. H. G. 


 [11367,.]—Width of Ward Floor.—A width of 24ft. 
as a good breadth for a ward. {n the design for new sick 
hospital at Hendon the wards are of this width, and are 
intended for 28 beds. (See plan given in *B.N.,” 
June 21.) The warming may be Galton’s open-air 
‘stoyes with the flues arranged in the side walls. These 
‘maay be supplemented by radiators placed under windows, 
‘se — hg’ ‘being made to pass through these into wards. 


- [11368.]—Papering Front Hall.—The most artistic 

pattern for a hall is one in which a more or less conyen- 
tional arrangement of foliage is followed. There are 
Many suitable patterns of paper sold by Jeffrey and Co., 
‘Essex-road, Islington, or Woollams and Co., Manchester- 
square.—G. H.G. © 


[11871.]—Water-Colour. —Several useful treatises 
and manuals are published.» Those’published by Messrs. 
Rowney and Co., Winsor and Newton, Reeves and Son, 
are useful guides. I haye found those in Winsor and 
Newton’ sseries serviceable, and the lists of colours and tints 
are of yalue, always remembering that where a natural 
aptitude to perceive colours—or instinct, if we like to call it 
—is absent, books or lists of this sort are of little value. 
Some very useful advice is given in Prout’s ‘* Hints on 
Light, Shadow, c.,” Pyne’s ‘Rules,’’ Penley’s 
‘* Manual,’’ in one of the above series. With a natural 
perception for colour and the use of a colour-box, anyone 
may soon be able to acquire the necessary knowledge of 
mixing colour. The preparation of the paper or surtace, 
method of laying on the local tint or the washes are easily 
learned from one of the above books, or from a few 
lessons at any school of art in the locality.—G. H. G. 


[11375.] — Northamptonshire Churches. — 
Northamptonshire is, par excellence, a county of churches. 
“ Bicyclist’’ can do a great deal on his machine by taking 
ross and by-roads to some of the finest churches. Of a 
few of the more ancient examples, I may mention the 
Saxon tower at Earl’s Barton, one of the typical speci- 
mens of the style. It has been crowned by a L4th-century 
embattled parapet. The tower, in four stages, has a 
decided batter, and the walls are divided into panels by 
pilaster strips and the long-and-short work at the 
corners. All Saints, Brixworth, with western tower and 
octagon spire, is an interesting church, having traces of 
Roman, with Roman bricks. In Northampton, the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre is a good example of a 
eireular church, crowned by an octagonal clerestory and 
‘roof, with a massive square tower (14th century) with 
angular buttresses and an octagon spire. The round 
nave (Norman) has chancel aisles of the same style, and 
partly decorated. The central part has a cupola carried 
on eight round pillars, disposed in a circle. From them 
spring pointed arches. The octagonal clerestory is sup- 
ported on these. St. Peter’s, Northampton, is a good 
example of Norman. The tower has enriched Norman 
arcading in the middle stage in two tiers, and the later 
upper story has an embattled parapet of 14th-century 
character. It is a very beautiful specimen of the style. 
A characteristic feature of the churches of this county is 
to be found in their towers and spires. These are gener- 
ally at the west end, plain and massively treated, usually 
broached. Of Early English spires, that of Ringstead 
‘Church is a good example of a broached spire. This 
«hurch has also a square-headed narrow lancet witha 

cusped tympanum. [may also mention the fine tower 
‘and spire of Warmington Church, with a broach spire 
and three tiers of dormers. Kettering, a noble example; 
Strixton, Finedon, Geddington, Clapthprn, Moreton 


Pinckney, Polebrook, Raunds, Oundle, &c., hayé interest- 


ing features. The Northamptonshire churches are famous 


for their Decorated roofs, as that at the fine church at 
Raunds. A full account of the churches visited in this 
CHES by the A.A. has been given in the Buitp1ne News. 


__ [11884.|—Damp Floor to Cellar.—From a descrip- 
tion of the ar given by J. Feacey, there must be 
something wrong either with the drainage or the cement 
concrete floor. The surface drainage cannot be deep 
enough, or the drains sufficient. Of course the blue clay, 

ing impermeable, prevents the surface water from 
escaping below its level. If there had been an outlet 
through the clay, the water could have got away. 
Method 1: I should recommend “J. F.’’ to break up the 
floor, and put in a deeper drain; also to fill the hollow 
wall with the ‘‘Hygeian rock composition,” or, preferably, 
build another 4}in. wall all round, with an inch cavity 
between it and the present outer walls, and fill it with 
this composition. The present floor should also be covered 
with the ‘ composition,’’ connected with the wall linings 
through the course at the floor level, and then be re- 
laid with tiles in cement. Method 2: If less radical 
measures are desired, line the walls with the “ Hygeian 
composition ’’ to the level of the ground outside, and put 
down on the present floor a hollow tile floor filled in with 
cement concrete, and cemented to a fine face. I have 
known this done with good results. “J. F.”’ says: ‘In 
dry weather the floor becomes covered with moisture and 
dampness.”” This is probably due to condensation of the 
moist air, and can be obviated by ventilating the cellar, 
for which purpose an inlet tube should be provided from 
the external air, and a flue carried up opening into one of 
the chimney flues. Method 3: If there is any opportunity, 
the eyils complained of may be removed by forming a dry 
area outside, on one or more sides of the cellar, with per- 
forated bricks between the area and the cellar. This 
would be the best kind of ventilation. Tile drains laid 
along the bottom of this, and below the floor level, would 
remedy the evils.—G. H. G. 


CHIPS, 


At Treharris, Merthyr Tydvill, on Monday, Mrs, 
Frederick Hurris, the wife of the chairman of the 
directors of the Harris Deep Navigation Coal Com- 
pany, laid the foundation-stone of a new church 
dedicated to St. Matthias. The architect is Mr. J. 
E. Pearson, R.A., and Messrs. Cowlin and Son, of 
Bristol, are the contractors. The new edifice will 
cost £3,500, and seat 350 people. 


Viscount Cross has been elected the Master of the } 


Clothworkers’ Company, and Dr. John Samuel 
Phené, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., has accepted office as 
one of the wardens. 


Chancellor Oliphant held a special sitting of the 
Constitutional Court of St. David’s Diocese at Car- 
marthen, on Wednesday, to hear an application for 
a pigtt to pull down Swansea parish church and 
erect a larger one in its place. It was explained 
that the accommodation of the present charch was 
inadequate, and it was intended to erect, from the 
designs of Sir Arthur Blomfield, a church with 
1,200 sittings, at a cost of £20,000, of which 
£15,000 is subscribed. The faculty was granted. 


A special service was held at Lichfield Cathedral 
on Wednesday, when the Bishop of the diocese 
reopened the Lady-chapel and dedicated numerous 
offerings for its use and adornment. The gifts 
represent an outlay of £4,000, and are quite in- 
dependent of the fabric fund. 


The foundation-stone was laid on Wednesday of 
a new church at Great Saughall, near Hawarden. 
It is being built from the designs of Mr, Medland 
Taylor, of Manchester, and will be mainly of brick, 
with tiled roof. 


On Wednesday week a small party of members of 
the Birmingham and Midland Institute Archo- 
logical Section visited Bolsover Castle, and a fine 
Elizabethan house at Barlborough. 


Lord Wodehouse was convicted at Smallburgh, 
Norfolk, on Tuesday, of having assaulted Mr. John 
Gaymer, a well-known builder, at North Walsham, 
during an open-air election meeting on the 17th 
inst, and fined £5, including the costs. 


An interesting event occurred on Friday last on 
Easby Hill, Great Ayton (one of the highest points 
of the Cleveland Range), when Mr. J. Havelock 
Wilson, M.P. for Middlesbrough, declared the 
completion of the restoration of Captain Cook's 
monument, erected in 1827, It is the only monu- 
ment erected in this country to the memory of 
‘* England’s greatest sailor,’’ and had become very 
dilapidated, the inscription having grown almost 
illegible. The monument has been pointed with 
Portland cement, the door blocked up,.a lightning 
conductor fixed, a grey granite slab containing the 
inscription inserted in place of the metal plates, and 
a palisading put round the base. Mr. G. Grierson 
was the contractor. 


The monument erected in York Minster to the 
memory of the late Archbishop Thomson will be 
unveiled on Friday in next week, the 9th inst. 
The ceremony of unveiling will be performed b 
the Earl of Crewe, late Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
The monument consists of a recessed altar tomb, 
sence by Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., with a life- 
sized recumbent effigy by Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, 
R.A. The site of the monument is in the south 
transept, just outside the entrance to the south 
choir aisle. 


Leal, 
—+2+—__. 
HOUSE WARRANTY. — 


Us as the letting of an unfurnished house 
there is in law no implied warranty what- 
ever that it is fit for the purposes of its occupa- 


tion. This point has been decided over and over 
again, and it is only where an express warranty, 
either written or verbal, has been given. as to 
drainage or the liks that damages can be re- 
covered ; but in the case of a furnished house a 
different rule of law applies, and it is certainly an 
implied term upon the letting of premises ready 
furnished that they are fit for residence and occu- 
pation. If it should turn out that they were not 
fit for the purposes for which they were let, then 
the tenant can rescind, his agreement and even 
recover compensation. This rule has been laid 
down by several judgments, one of which was the’ 
great bug case, where a furnished house was found 
to be so infested with bugs as to be quite unin- 
habitable, and where the tenant succeeded. 
The same principle will apply equally to furnished 
lodgings; but the recent case of ‘‘Sarson v. 
Roberts ’’ (Zimes, 9th July) shows that the Courts 
are not disposed to carry this view further than 
is necessary in their opinion. 

This was an action brought to recover damages 
under the following circumstances :—The plaintiff 
had taken furnished lodgings of the defendant for 
himself, his wife, and family for three or four 
weeks. <A few days after they went into occupa- 
tion a grandchild of the defendant’s living in the 
house was found to be ill with scarlet fever. The 
plaintiff was not told of this, and he stayed in 
the house; but, after their return home, his wife 
and one child were found to beill with the same 
complaint. At the trial the jury found upon the 
evidence that the lodgings were healthy at the 
time of letting, but did not remain so during the 
term of occupancy; that the defendant did not 
inform the plaintiff of the scarlet fever, and that 
the plaintifi’s wife and child contracted the fever 
whilst in those lodgings. Upon their findings the 
judge gave judgment for the plaintiff, and from 
this the defendant now came to the Court of 
Appeal. The Master of the Rolls, while ad- 
mitting the rule of law that in an agreement to 
let a furnished house or iodging there is an im- 
plied condition that the house or lodging shall be 
fit for occupation at the time the tenancy begins, 
said it cannot be held that this rule extends tothe 
whole term of the occupancy. In other words, 
there is no implied agreement that a furnished 
house or lodging shall remain healthy and fit for 
occupation during the period of the tenancy. On 
this ground, therefore, the appeal was allowed, and 
the plaintiff has no remedy for his undoubted 
grievance. Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.O. 

Nore.--All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpine News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


In a Fix.—Conrract.— Diseure.—This is a very 
defective and informal contract. But I think you can 
claim the full 75 per cent. on the work done, as ;, and 
if he prevents your completing within a reasonable time, 
you seem to have an action for damages, which would 
probably be the only way of deciding the question. 

.W. J. — Fixrurn. — Greexnouse. — Remoyar.—As 
this is built upon a brickwork base, I consider it is clearly 
a fixture, and so it cannot legally be removed by you at 
the end of your tenancy without rendering you liable to 
an action for damages by the landlord, unless, of course, 
he gives his consent to such remoyal. 


Va OO 


New board schools are about to be erected at 
Llangoed, Anglesey, at an estimated cost of £2,000. 
Mr. Glynne Davies, of Bangor, is the architect, 


The waterworks for the supply of Srinagar, 
the capital of Cashmere, are being vigorously 
pushed on by Mr. M. Nethersole, the executive 
engineer, Watstinipes are being laid in the streets 
all over the city, 5ft. deep in the ground. Fs 


The Mercers’ Company, who, with the City 
Corporation, have the management of the a oe 
Exchange, have resolved to contribute a panel to 
the general scheme of decoration of the interior of 
the building. Hight or nine other panels have 
been promised by prominent City men, whose names 
have not transpired. In all cases the designs will 
be first submitted to Sir. F. Leighton, P.R.A., Mr. 
P. H, Calderon, R.A., and Mr. HE, J. Poynter, R.A., 
and the City Corporation have voted £500 from the 
balances of the rents of the Royal Exchange in 
filling a panel with a‘fresco representing William 
the Conqueror presenting the Charter to London. | 


Ge ee 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


RIGHT TO MINE UNDER SPRINGs.—The Corpora- 
tion of Bradford, finding that Mr. Pickles, the 
_ owner of a farm near that town, was tunnelling 
under his land“in order to make available some slate 
formations, sought to restrain him from proceeding, 
on the ground that his drift would divert the water 


of certain springs at Wilsden, known as the Many’ 


Wells, to which the community was entitled under 
local’ Acts of 1842 and 1864. Mr. Justice. North 
ted an injunction, which was reversed by the 
ourt‘of Appeal. The Corporation carried the case 
to the House of Lords, which decided, on Monday, 
against them, declaring that Mr. Pickles:had the 
night, as a landowner, to do what he had done, the 
ase of ‘ Chasemore v. Richards”? being taken as a 
precedent. The Corporation’s action was therefore 
dismissed, with costs, 


THE PowERS OF THE SUPERINTENDING ARCHI- 
TEoT, L.C.C., UpHELD.—ALLEN. vy. THE LONDON 
County Councin.—In the Court of Appeal, on 
July 22, Lords Justices Lindley, Lopes, and Rigby 
delivered judgment in this case. This was an 
appeal by the plaintiffs against a decision of a 
Divisional Court (consisting of Mr. Justice Wills 
and Mr. Justice Wright) upon a special case. A 
uestion of general importance was raised upon 

ie construction of section 75 of the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1862, 25 and 26 Vict. cap. 102 
—viz., whether the decision of the superintending 
architect of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
(now of the.London County Council) is binding, 
not only as to the general building line in a street, 
but also upon the question in which street or road 
a particular house, situate at the corner of two 
streets or roads, is situate for the purpose of the 
determination of the building line by which it is 
to be regulated. The special case was stated by a 
metropolitan magistrate, who had'made an order 
for the demolition of a certain building in the 
metropolis as being beyond the’ building line. A 
complaint had been made to the magistrate by the 
London, County Council that the laintifis began 
to erect a building beyond the general. line of 
buildings on the north-western side of Birchington- 
road, Kilburn, without the consent of the County 
Council, contrary to section 75 of the Metropolis 
Management Act, 25 and 26 Vic. c. 102 The facts 
were these: The plaintiffs, on November 13, 1894, 
began to build four shops and houses upon the land 
at the corner of Birchington-road, Kilburn High- 
road, having a frontage of 22ft. to Kilburn High- 
toad and d8ft. to Birchington-road. « This front in 
Birchington-road extended 16ft. beyond the general 
line of buildings, as determined by the certificate of 
the superintending architect of the London County 
Council, who stated in it that the main fronts of 
the buildings in a certain row of houses formed the 
general line of buildings on the north-western side 
of Birchington-road, ‘‘in which road the building 
in question is situate, and the building in question 
would project beyond the prolongation of the said 
general line.” It was contended on behalf of the 
=n that the architect had not by his certificate 

‘ound that the building was situate in the ‘street, 
place, or row of houses’’ described as the north- 
western side of Birchington-road, and if he had so 
found, he had placed the building in a “street, 
place, or row of houses’’ in which the same was 
not situate. The County Council contended before 
the magistrate that the certificate had’ determined 
that the building was situate in Birchington-road, 
and that that determination was binding on the 
magistrate. The magistrate adopted this view, on 
the authority of ‘London County Council v. 
Cross,”’ and directed the demolition of so much of 
the building .as .was beyond the line. The ques- 
tions for the Court were (1) whether the certificate 
showed that the house in question was situate in the 
street, place, or row of houses on and for which the 
general line of buildings was determined? (2) 
Whether it was the duty of the architect to decide 
and find the situation of the plaintiffs’ building, 
and, if so, whether his decision was binding on the 
magistrate? The Divisional Court answered both 
ara in the affirmative. The plaintiffs appealed. 

‘he: Court delivered judgment on Monday, dis- 
missing the appeal. Lord Justice Lindley was of 
opinion upon the construction of the certificate that 
it did decide that the plaintifis’ house was situate 
in Birehington-road. The question was whether, 
under section 75, this point was to be decided by 
fhe superintending architect or by the magistrate. 
His Lordship continued :—The following circum- 
stances must co-exist in order to justify an ordér 
for demolition under section 75, viz.:—(1) There 
must be a building, structure, or erection of some 
sort, (2) That building, structure, or erection 
must be erected with the written consent of the 
‘Metropolitan Board of Works (or now of the County 
Council). (3) That building, structure, or erection 
must be in some street, place, or row of houses. 
(4) That street, place, or.row of houses must have 
a general line of building. (5) Thisline of building 
—1.¢, the: line of building of the street, place, or 
row of houses in which the building complained of 
jgsituate must be decided by the superintending 
architect appointed by the Metropolitan Board of 


Works (or now by the County Council). (6) Lastly. 
the building, structure, or erection must be: erected 
beyond the line so decided. What is left to the 
decision of the architect is the existence and exact 
position of the general line of building of the street, 
place, or row of houses (if any) in which the 
building, &c., complained of has been erected. In 
case of dispute the magistrate must decide all the 
other matters referred to — ¢.7., whether the 
building, &c., complained of is one to which 
section 75 applies, especially having regard to 
section 74 ; whether the necessary consent has been 
given; whether the building, Sc., is in a street 
place, or row of houses, ‘‘ street’? being interprete 

as directed in section 112; whether the building, 
&e., has been erected beyond the general line of 
building for that street, &c., as decided by the 
superintending architect. Such is, in my opinion, 
the true construction of the section, and of the 
decision in ‘‘Spackman v. Plumstead Board of 
Works ”’ (10 A. C. 229), which set at rest the doubt 
whether the magistrate could review the architect’s 
decision as to the’general line of building. So far 
the interpretation of the statute is reasonably plain. 
Butthen it is said that the question still remains, Who 


is to determine whether the building complained of. 


is in the particular street, place, or row of houses to 
which the architect’s certificate isapplicable? This 
is the point on which Lords Watson and Bramwell 
differedin ‘* Barlow v. Vestry of St. Mary Abbotts ”’ 
(11 A.C. 257).. A careful perusal of Lord Her- 
schell’s judgment has led me to the conclusion that 
he agreed with Lord. Watson, and that Lord Fitz- 
gerald took the same view. There is much to be 
said for this interpretation of the Act; for, the 
object of the Act being to regulate lines of build- 
ing, the architect, rather than the magistrate, seems 
naturally to be the person to say to what line of 
bailding a particular house should conform. The 
general line of building which the architect is to 
decide is ‘such general line,’’ and by ‘such ”’ is 
meant the general line for the street, &c., in which 
the house in question is. The architect might no 
doubt assume, without deciding, that the building 
complained ot was in a particular street, place, or 
row of houses, and simply certify the general line 
of buildings of that street, &c., leaving the magis- 
trate to determine whether, after all, the building 
was in the street, &c., to which the certificate 
applied, But this would be to deprive the archi- 
tect’s certificate of half its value, and the inter- 
pretation which leaves him to decide what building 
line is to be conformed to seems to be preferable to 
an interpretation which leaves that question to the 
magistrate. For these reasons, and thinking, as I 
do, that this view of the section is more in con- 
formity with the decision of the House of Lords in 
‘* Barlow’s Case’’ than the interpretation contended 
for by the appellants, I have come to the conclusion 
that this appeal ought to be dismissed. The archi- 
tect’s certificate here, taken with the plan, supplies 
the omission which led to the decision in ‘‘ Barlow’s 
Case,’’ and does certify, with sufficient clearness, 
that the appellants’ house is not only in Birching- 
ton-road, but is in the row of houses the building 
line of which is defined. Lord Justice Lopes and 
sabe Justice Rigby delivered judgment to the same 
effect. 


No ComMPENSATION .FOR SEtring Back.—THE 
MayFarR. PROPERTY COMPANY. V. THE LONDON 
County CounoiL.—In this case the plaintiff com- 
pany claimed to recover compensation from the 
County Council for having compelled them to set 
back certain house property in St. John’s Wood 
under the Metropolitan Improvement Act. The 
case was tried before Mr. Justice Wills without a 
jury, and he found that the plaintiffs were not 
entitled to compensation. The plaintiffs appealed, 
and judgment was given by Lord Hsher and Lords 
Justices Kay and Smith in the Court of Appeal on 
July 24th. The Master of the Rolls, in giving 
judgment, said the whole question was whether 
the County Council had required the company to 
set back their house property under the 74th section 
of the Metropolitan Act. The County Council had 
not done so. 
County Council would they require the property 
to be set back under section 74, and the Council 
replied emphatically that they made no such 
request; instead of which they proceeded under 
section 75 of the Act. They said that they in- 
tended to put section 75 in force, and, having done 
so, the plaintiff company had no claim for com- 
pensation for setting back. That was the view of 
the case taken by the learned Judge who heard the 
evidence; it was the right view, and the appeal 
must be dismissed, with costs. The other Judges 
concurred. : 


PLasTERERS’ TRADE Union Lisen Actrion.—In 
the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of 
Justice in London, on July 25th, Baron Pollock, 
sitting with a special jury, heard the case of ‘ Wright 
and Co. v. Hennessey.’’. This was an action for libel, 
and also for an injunction to restrain the defendant 
from continuing to publish the matter complained 
of or similar libels. The defendant, amongst other 
pleas, said he wrote the words complained of in the 
performance of his'duty, and they were privileged. 


The plaintiff company asked. the, 


The plaintiffs, Messrs. Samuel Wrig! 
fibrous plaster manufacturers, carrying on nei 
at Hackney, and defendant, Daniel Hennessey, was 
the organising secretary of the National Association 


of Operative Plasterers. It was said on behalf of a 


the 'plaintifis that they npent the action in self- 
defence, as unless the defendant desisted from his 


course of ‘action it would be impossible for the 


plaintiffs to carry on their business. Plaintiffs made 
casts of fibrous plaster in various ornamental designs 
at their works, and then employed unskilled wor: 


to place them in position. They were also instru-- 


mental in forming a combination of master plasterers 
in London, and in 1893, when Messrs, Peak, mas 
plasterers, had some difficulty with their men, ‘the 


plaintiff's finished their contract for them. Accord- 


ing to the plaintiffs’ case, the result was that their 


names were inserted in a ‘¢ black list’? by the 


defendant’s society, and the defendant wrote to 
various firms who enn ‘them the letters 
which constituted the libels complained of, the 
contention of the society being that members 
of the union should be employed to place the 
casts in position instead of unskilled wo D. 
Amongst other firms the defendant, it was said, 
wrote to Messrs. Patman and Fotheringha 
had employed the defendants, stating that he was 
instructed by the London district of the society to 
inform them that S. Wright had been declared by 


the committee to be an unfair empleyer. Messrs. 
Patman and Fotheringham refused to give way and. 


to dismiss the plaintiffs; but endeavoured to bring 


abouta reconciliation. Subsequently, when plaintifis — 


were engaged on some works at South Kensington, 


and on some School Board work at Gravel-! ane ene 
Said 


similar letters were written, in which it was 


that if the plaintifis were allowed to do certain — 


work, nothing but scamped.work and inferior work- 
manship would be the result, Plaintiffs alleged 
that by these means firms had been induced to 
break contracts with them, and instanced the case o! 
Messrs. Colls, who had a contract with regard 
the Pavilion Theatre at Whitechapel, who employed 
the plaintiffs, That. firm receive | 
the defendant, stating that plaintiffs’ action had 
caused a revulsion of feeling in London. The result 
of the letter, it was said, was a strike, and plaintifts 


aa = 4 


gham, who | 


a letter from 


had to be sacrificed in order that the work might go — 


on. The defence substantially was that 


there was 


no malice against the plaintifis in the course — 


adopted, and that what was done was done oe 
interests of the trade union. The statements made 
to different masters were only to the effect that if 


the plaintiffs’ men were kept working at particular — 
buildings all union men would withdraw. Further, — 
it was contended that what was thus done in the — 


interest of the union was not illegal. The jury 
found that the conduct of the defendant was im- 


proper, and awarded the plaintifis £300 for the loss 
of trade and £500 for the libels. His Lordship — 

entered judgment for the plaintifis, and granted — 
Notice of appeal was 


the injunction asked for. 
given. 


CHIPS.) 702k i 3 ee 
Forty - eight members of the. Royal Scotch 
Arboricultural Society have arrived at Bremen, 


whence they will start on a tour to study the 


principal forestry establishments of Northern 
Germany. he ates PA 


F a 


The death is announced of Mr. Harold William 


Abernethy, M.Inst.C.E. He was superintendin; 
engineer of the Runcorn division of the Ship Canal 
during its construction. After the completion of 
the work he, in accordance with medical orders, 
proceeded to the Cape. He died on the. return 
voyage, and was buried at sea. He was in his 37th 
year, and was the son of Mr. James Abernethy, 
M.Inst.C.E., Broadstairsiand London, —_ 


The Memorial Church to Lord Nelson at Burn- 
ham Thorpe. his native village, was opened by the 


is 


Bishop of Norwich yesterday (Thursday). The 


cost of the rebuilding of the parish church has been 
£5,000. : ete 


es 


The contractor, Mr. Relf, has finished his part of 


the work in doubling the Cornwall line of the Great 
Western Railway between St. Germans and the 


Menheniot viaducts, and the new line now. only 


awaits the rails and sleepers of the company to be — 


brought into use. 


The rural district council of Doddington, Cambs, 
have adopted plans for sewering the parish of 
Doddington,’ prepared by Mr. John Oooke, of 
Stew ton eee The estimated cost of the scheme 
is £1,100. ; ; arte is 


Charles Dickens’s desk has been given by Mr. 
Bancroft to the South Kensington Museum, where 
itis placed in the Forster Library. The desk ‘bears 
the following inscription :—‘‘ This desk belonged 
for many years to Charles Dickens, and was. la: 
used by him a few hours before he died, on June 9, 
1870. His executrix afterwards gave it to Edmund 
Yates : at whose death it was sold by public auction 
on January 21, 1895, and bought by S. B. Bancroft: 
who presented it to the South Kensington Museum,’” 
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Axprrsnor Camp Szwack FArm.—Mr. E. Bailey 
Denton, M.Inst.C.E., has severely reported on the 
condition of the camp sewage farm at Aldershot, 
declaring that the systematic neglect of years is 
apparent at every turn. The homestead is next 
door to a, ruin; and there is not a gate on the whole 
farm, The condition of the roads and fences like- 
wise is very bad, The tanks at the outlets of ae 
00 
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four outfall sewers, which were never of 
design, and are most unsuitable for the deposition 
of sudge; have fallen’into decay, and present a 


eful- appearance, the large quantities of | P 


sludge collected in them giving off nauseating 
odours. Much of the land is out of cultivation, and 
the sewage collects in the low places, forming 
8 ¢ and offensive pools, The main furrows by 
which the sewage ought to be rapidly conveyed 
from the various tanks for distribution over the land 
have, from want of attention, become simply large 
ates TL sboped ditches, which serve to collect the 
sewage and check its rapid conveyance to the 

ious points of out. The smaller branch furrows 
haye been equally neglected. Mr. Denton adds that 
the present disgraceful state of things is entirely 
traceable: to long and continued neglect. With 
proper management there would not, however, be 
a better or more successful sewage farm in England. 
—At the meeting of the Surrey County’Council, on 
‘Monday, the sanitary committee reported that they 
had receiyed a communication from the, Thames 
conservators, stating that they had written to the 
War Office respecting the serious character of the 
pollution from the sewage farm at North Camp, 
Aldershot, and that they were now serving a notice 
upon the department requiring discontinuance of 
the nuisance. The county medical officer reported 
that ata recent visit to the camp he learned that 
the Jand adjoining the river Blackwater was no 
longer used for the treatment of sewage, and con- 
pec cwreata the further pollution of the river was not 
to be immediately feared. Mr. Welch (chairman 
of the committee) said the matter appeared about 
to be closed so far as that council was concerned. 
He drew the attention of the council to Mr. Bailey 
Denton’s report, which backed up the county 
council in every way. The sewage was now being 


treated on another part of the farm, and, asa 


county, they had no further cause of complaint at 
resent. It was, however, a national matter, con- 
‘cerning the’ health of the troops, and he thought 
the council had‘done well in drawing the attention 
of the War Office to it. ~ 
. THE DEARTH OF WATER AT THE: East Enp.— 
At. Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
guncil, reports were read from the Parliamentary 
agent and the engineer to the Council in reference 
to the statements of the East’ London Water Com- 


_ pany that their lack to furnish a sufficient supply 


was really due to th> action of the Council in op- 
posing their Bill of 1893. Mr. Cripps, the Parlia- 
mentary agent, said. the allegation was absurd. 
The Council did not oppose the construction of 
additional works by the company, but only certain 

2 Weared for the creation of a large amount of 
ret tional capital in debenture s and for the 
imposition of onerous and arbitrary conditions on 
consumers. The report by Mr. Alexander R. Binnie, 
the engineer, expressed the opinion that the cause 
of the ore water was not shortness of supply, 
but the fact that the company’s-pipes had been so 
shattered during the frost of last February as to 
have become leaky, so that the water was wasted, 
It was resolved to send copies of the report to the 
East London Waterworks Company. At the same 
mest es Council authorised the expenditure of 
£2,500 between the present time and March next 
for making further surveys and obtaining the neces- 
sary information with regard to a supplementary 
source of water supply for London, with the fol- 
“lowing rider, moved by the Earl of Onslow : “It 
“being understood that, in authorising the expendi- 
“ture, the Council in no way pledgesitself to proceed 
further in the matter or further to consider the 
whole subject.”’ 


_ © Tae Purrrication or tHE CrypE.—The sewage 


‘committee of Glasgow Town Council have decided 
to proceed with the scheme for dealing with the 
wage on the north bank of the Clyde with a view 

the purification of the river, and to recommend 
the council to’promote a Bill authorising the neces- 
sary capital—about £600,000. Negotiations are 
to be opened with the various local authorities— 
reap Partick, &c.—with the view of treatin, 

l the sewage which, if not intercepted, wand 
enter the river between the city boundary and the 
-corporation lands at Dalmuir, where the new sewage 
works are proposed to be erected. Consideration of 
a similar scheme for Geling. with the sewage from 
the south side of the river has been deferred until 
the north bank scheme have been 
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powers for 
obtained. 


. ee Stonor opened, ‘on. Monday, the new 
chapel attached to the Convent of the Sisters of 
Mercy in Blandford-square, N.W. - 
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Ara general meeting of the Royal Academy, 
held on Thursday night in| last week, Mr. E. 
Onslow Ford, sculptor, and Mr. W. B. Rich- 
mond, painter, were elected Royal Academicians. 
Mr. E. Onslow Ford, who has been an Associate 
of the Academy since 1888, ‘was born in London 
on July 27, 1852. . In 1870 he went to Antwerp, 
where he studied painting under M. Buffeau, 
roceeding in the following year to Munich, 
where he joined the Academy. Having given up 
painting in’ favour of sculpture, he returned to 
England in 1874. From 1882 until the present 
time he has been a prominent exhibitor of statues 
and busts at the Royal Academy. Mr. W. B. 
Richmond, who shares with Mr. Onslow Ford the 
distinction of promotion to the full rank of 
Academician, was born in London on Nov. 29, 
1848, the son of Mr. George Richmond, R.A. 
Entering the Royal Academy as a student, he 
obtained two silver medals in 1857. In 1859 and 
1860 he travelled in Italy for artistic purposes, 
and in 1865 paid a second visit to that country for 
the purpose of studying in Rome, where he worked 
at sculpture, architecture, fresco, and tempera 
painting. In 1870 he returned to England, and 
soon became .a prominent exhibitor of. subject 
paintings and portraits both at the Academy and 
elsewhere. In1878 Mr. Richmond succeeded Mr. 
Ruskin as Slade Professor at Oxford, but gave 
place to Mr. Ruskin in 1883. He became an 
Associate of the Royal Academy in 1888, and has 
of late given his exclusive attention to the mosaic 
decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Portraits and 
biographies’ of both the new Academicians 
appeared in the Burrpine News for May 9, 1890. 


In view of the difficulties and misunderstand- 
ings which continue to arise in the matter’of 
architectural competitions, the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architetts have 
appointed a special committee, consisting of the 
Past-Presidents, Messrs. Charles: Barry, F'.S.A., 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., and J..MacVicar 
Anderson; of the Past Vice-Presidents, Mr. 
Henry Currey and Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A. ; 
of the Presidents for the time being of the Archi- 
tectural Association (London), the Birmingham 
Association, the Liverpool Society, and the Man- 
chester Society; with Messrs. James Brooks, 
Cole A. Adams, Edward W. Mountford, and 
Rowland Plumbe, Fellows; and Mr: G. Richards 
Julian, Associate.” All these have consented to 
act, and the committee will be called together ’at 
an early opportunity... ; 

Tue, Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects also announce that the Practice 
Standing Committee of the Institute propose to 
undertake the reconsideration of the schedule of 
professional practice and charges of architects, 
with a view to its revision if thought advisable ; 
and that the committee are prepared to receive 
from members of ,the Institute generally any 
suggestions for alterations or modifications of the 
several clauses, to which they will give careful 
attention. Such suggestions should be addressed 
to the Hon. Secretaries of the Practice Standing 
Committee at the Office of, the Institute. 


Tur Duke of Devonshire will open on Wednes- 


}day in next week the new home at the Colony for 


Epileptics, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks, which has 


‘been established, at the cost of Mr. J. Passmore 


‘Edwards, in connection with the National Society 
for the Employment of Epileptics. : The colony 
at Chalfont St. Peter consists of 135 acres of land, 
and, when fully devéloped, it will form an in- 
dustrial village where, under proper care and 
supervision, epileptics of all ages and both sexes, 
living in separate homes, will follow the avoca- 
tions of ordinary life; children will be educated 
and suitably trained, and adults will be occupied 
in useful work of various kinds. The colony was 
inaugurated last August, and already the pro- 
gress made by the colonists in health and happi- 
ness is pronounced by the honorary medical staff 
to surpass the anticipations of the most sanguine. 
There is at present accommodation only for men ; 
but the success of the experiment has led to offers 
of funds for the erection of three new homes—one 
for women and one for children of each sex. But 
-these developments will necessarily involve much 
expenditure beyond the cost of building, for there 
will be, for instance, the cost of furnishing, and 
it will be. necessary to erect workrooms and a 
laundry for the women, and school accommoda- 
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being made for additional’ funds for the National 
Society for the Employment of Epileptics, so 
that the work may not only be carried on, but 
extended. 


+ Av Wednesday's sitting of:the Congress of the 
Institution/of Mechanical. Engineers,) now being 
held in» Glasgow, Mr. James Deas, engineer of 
the. Clyde Navigation’ Trust, read a. paper on 
‘** Recent Engineering Improvements of the Clyde 
Navigation.’’? The paper dealt with a period of 
seven years from July 1, 1887. During that 
period no fewer than 11,401,978 cubic. yards of 
material had been dredged from the river at the 
cost of £303,881 1s. 3d. The material so dredged 
had been: deposited: on land in Loch Long, off 
Garelochhead, and in other parts of the river and 
Firth. ‘The quayage of the harbour, includin 
Kingston Dock, Queen’s Dock, and Cessnock 
Dock, so far as in use, was now seven miles in 
length, all of which was tidal, with a water area 
of 185 acres. It was.also stated that. the water 
area of the Cessnock Dock, when: completed, 
would be 343 acres, the area of quayage 362 acres, 
and the length of the quays 3,760 yards.’ In 
replying to a vote of thanks, Mr. Deas said he 
did not think the maintenance of the quay walls 
had cost the Clyde trustees £100. Not. eyvena 
brick had been, required to be replaced since 
erection. y nek 

Durrive the congress of the British Medical 
Association, which is being held: in London this 
week, the president and council of the Sanitary 
Institute have thrown open their museum and 
rooms in Margaret-street, W., to members of the 
profession, and have convened a series of three 
afternoon meetings for short. discussions on 
hygienic questions. The first ofthese was held 
on ‘Tuesday evening, when.the selected) topie-was 
‘“Mhe position of »medical officers of health in 
regard to the administration and working of the 
Infectious Disease Notification Act.’’ Sir Thomas 
Crawford presided, and in introducing the subject 
remarked’that the position of medical officers of 
health who were general practitioners was not 
satisfactory, because they were not sufficiently 
independent. He thought, therefore, that medical 
officers of health should have a district large 
enough, for their remuneration to enable them to 
do without practice.; A large proportion of cases 
could be-dealt with’ in any: ordinarily: well-regu- 
lated house, with proper precautions, . without 
removal to a hospital ; and, instead of the list of 
diseases in the Act being extended, he thought it 
might be reduced. Dr. Alfred Hill, of Birming- 
ham, agreed with the chairman thata medical officer 
of health should not be a general practitioner. 
Sir Douglas Galton said the number of. persons 
who desired to use the hospitals of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board increased so. largely that 
the managers were. continually obliged-to build 
new ones. Dr. Sykes, of St. Pancras, said the 


‘difficulty in London was not to get people to go 


to the hospitals, but to keep them out. On 


“Wednesday evening, Professor Wynter, Blyth 


gave a peripatetic lecturette descriptive of the 
chief exhibits of the Parkes Museum ;°and last 
(Thursday) evening a discussion “took, plate 
on stream pollution, opened by Dr. Percy 
Frankland. 

Tue City Commission of Sewers are now in 
possession of a well-equipped laboratory for the 
carrying out ,of the provisions of the Electric 


‘Lighting ‘Acts, the rules and requirements of the 


Board of ‘Trade in regard to” meter-testing, and 
thé supervision of lines and mains vested in the 
local authority. The Commission of Séwers are 
large consumers of electrical energy as the 
lighting authority of the City, and meter-testing 
will be’ the principal work of the laboratory, 
which’ is ‘situated in Basinghall-street, and for 
this purpose complete arrangements have been 
made: ~ ‘The electrical current is taken from the 
street-mains of the City of London Company, 
and as under the present system the current is 
taken off ata pressure of between 100 and 200 
volts, which is much greater that required for 
the purpose, a special transformer has been 


provided. 


Tue Governors of the Borough-road Poly- 
technic have agreed to undertake the respon- 
sibility of conducting the Norwood Institute, 
Knight’s. Hill-road, S.E, on , lines, somewhat 
similar to the parent institution. For.this pur- 
pose the Technical Education Board of the L.C.C. 
have consented to provide the sum necessary, for 
immediate outlay, and to make a special yearly 
grant to the funds of the Polytechnic. Mr. 


tion for the children. An appeal is, therefore, | Leslie Waterhouse, M.A., A.R.1.B.A., has been 
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* ANOTHER COMPETITIONS COM- ~ 
" MITTER. 7 


‘* TN view of the difficulties and misunder- 


standings which continue to arise in 


the matter of architectural comp:titions, the 
Council [of the Institute] haye appointed a 
Special Committee.” As far as we have ob- 
served, the chief problem, for the last five 
or six years, has been the difficulty in each 
case of getting—we will not say the best— 
but even a decently creditable design selected 
by the assessor. The failures which have 
followed each other in rapid succession were 
hardly to be matched in the bygone times 
when there was no assessor at all. Dis- 

ceful as to architecture, and in flat opposi- 
tion to the ‘‘ Instructions,” yery often as to 
size and accommodation, many of theschemes 
which haye been picked out for adoption 
ought to have ended at orice the career as 
adjudicator of the man who recommended 
them. In the opinion of the Council of the 
Institute, they do not seem to have affected 
it—a fact which does not inspire us with 
much confidence in the Council’s committee. 
. For all the good it does at present, the 
eeeeoreip system has practically broken 
down; and, as everybody knows, it has 
broken down for this reason: that assessors 
have got appointed, not for their competence, 
but for their position. They haye been 
appointed simply as presidents, or past-pre- 
‘sidents, or yice-presidents, or professors. 
The outside world inquires no further. A 
aman who presides oyer other architects must, 
It takes for granted, know more than they 
do, and, knowing more, he must be a better 


judge. Once in the history of the Institute 


such a thing has actually happened. There 
has been one President—and though some 
others haye beon eminent, only one—who 
might claim to haye made all architectural 
-knowledge his proyince. Among Mr. Water- 
house’s many accomplishments, perhaps the 
rarest has been that of grasping the essential 
needs of the most yaried sorts of building. 
His selections were as wise as they were 
artistic, and he has earned the respect of the 
profession almost as much for what he has 
enabled other architects to do as for what he 
has done himself. But since he has practi- 
cally ceased to act, the weak point in the 
assessorship system has become more and 
more glaringly conspicuous. ‘‘ The archi- 
tectural assessor is to select a design for 
execution.” All very fine; but who is to 
select the assessor ? 

Office and ability, as we have just seen, do 
sometimes go together; but it is the excep- 
tion, rather than the rule, and it is of the 
last importance not to encourage the public 
in their delusion that a holder of the one is 
sure to be gifted with the other. The new 
Competitions Committee includes able men, 
Mr. Waterhouse amongst the rest; but of its 
14 members, nine are past-presidents or vice- 
presidents of the Institute or presidents of 
cognate societies. Obviously enough, it has 
been made upon the principle—the false and 


mischievous principle—that to be placed at 


_the head of some architectural body qualifies 
‘@ man, or proves him to be qualified, for de- 
ciding on the issue of an important competi- 
tion. It teaches him all mysteries; it gives 
him. taste and skill and insight, when by 
nature he had none; it makes him an 
authority on planning of everything, from 
cathedrals to baths and wash-houses, and it 
ought to induce his fellow architects to 
accept, with ong faith, whatever 
awards he may think well to make amongst 


_ BUILDING NEWS. 


nothing of the sort. What it really does is 


-}once in a while to make some weak man 


fancy that it has effected this for him, so 
that he is quite prepared to sit in judgment 
on other people’s churches, town-halls, board 
schools, or anything else - though he never 
built a church, a town-hall, or a board 
school that anybody would caie to look at 
twice, 

We must hope for the best. We can only 
trust that the ability on the Committee may 
overpower the oftficialism, and that the 
majority of its members will take the oppor- 
tunity of passing a self-denying ordinance, 
and will bind themselves not to adjudicate 
on what they do not understand. But to do 
much good, they must go far beyond this. 
Let us imagine ourselyes for a moment 
stripped of all professional knowledge, and 
turned into members of some council or com- 
mittee with a new building to arrange for. 
Half of us do not know what an architect 
is. Some of us think he is a combination of 
builder and estate agent. Others take him 
to be an engineer who has come down in the 
world, and who devotes himself to small 
matters because there are no more railways 
to be made. Fortunately, the chairman is 
haying a house built, and he yolunteers to 
ask his contractor. That gentleman, remem- 
bering the arbitration clause in some bygone 
agreement, is able to state with certainty 
that there is an Institute of Architects, and 
that this institute has a president. When 
designs are advertised for, and the board 
or committee learn for the first time that 
competing architects want a professional 
assessor, what is more natural than to ask 
the president to be that assessor? If the 
president declines, perhaps he may still 
furnish them with the names of previous 
presidents or vice-presidents, and then the 
may hand over the settlement of what their 
future building is to be like, to the best or 
the worst of these, just as it happens. 

We architects have a pretty clear idea of 
who is fit and who is not fit to adjudicate on 
each particular class of building. We know 
what two or three hundred, at least, of our 
more prominent fellow-workers have done; 
and, consciously or unconsciously, we haye 
formed an estimate of what is to be expected 
from each of them. But the general public 
can make no such estimation. It hardly 
eyer occurs to them, for instance, that one 
man is good at churches, another at houses, 
and a third at public halls. They suppose 
that any architect can design anything, and 
that one architect is likely to do it about as 
well as another. It seems of little conse- 
quence to them, therefore, who is appointed 
to decide, or they want to appoint some local 
man—some ‘“‘respected fellow-townsman ”’!! 
If they cannot agree on bim as architect, 
without a competition, and if he sees no 
chance of his own success in a competition, 
then, failing presidents and ex-presidents, 
they will put him in as assessor. This is 
how it comes to pass that when competitors 
are not sat upon by the official man, they 
are so often disposed of by the local man. 
Possibly he understands the rule of ‘‘ ca’ me, 
ca’ thee”! and, for good reasons, assigns 
the work to another local man. But, how- 
ever this may be, probabilities are strongly 
against his having any sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the class of work he is deciding 
on. The official assessor we know, and the 
local assessor we know, but the fair and com- 
petent assessor is in danger, before long, of 
becoming no more than a memory. 

When a gentleman who had been unhappy 
in his first marriage took to himself another 
wife, Dr. Johnson described it as ‘‘the 
triumph of hope over experience.” Much 
more might it be so described when a com- 
petitor who has observed failure after failure 
in getting the best design selected, sends for 
“instructions” and _resolyes to compete 
again, A reasonable man can acquiesce in 


thames Of course, yacald Eaow. tliat-it does 
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an award which shows that he is fairly 
beaten. He measures himself against the suc- 
cessful competitor, sees in what he is inferior 
to him, and sets about removing the in- 
feriority. In that case there is hope for him 
in work. But there is no hope, except from 
the chapter of accidents, when some good- 
for-nothing design gets the first place, as so 
many good-for-nothing designs haye done in 
the last few years. What is the advantage 
in skill, or study, or invention, when the 
decision rests with a wooden adjudicator who 
cares for none of these things? What is the 
use of sending in designs under such circum- 
stances? It would be infinitely less trouble - 
some, both for the committee and the 
competitors, if the latter simply drew lots for 
the commission, and submitted no drawings 
at all. A wooden official, even in high place, 
may be borne with as an official. If he is 
capable of being nothing better, he may still 
serve as an ornamental figure-head, and the 
ship will sail on, whether he has brains or no 
brains. But itis a very different matter if, 
after he has seryed his time and been un- 
screwed, people set him up as an oracle, and 
ask him to decide this or that for them. The 
good figure-head never refuses. He nods 
this way or that way, as the wind happens to 
blow him, and his yotaries act accordingly. 
But their actions are mere results of chance, 
and the chances are that they will end in 
calamity. 

So much for the present state of things. 
How can it be remedied? We must get rid, 
once and for eyer, of the idea that to have 
been some sort of a president or some sort of 
a professor qualifies a man to settle the result 
of a competition. Presidents.and professors 
are not made so for their skill in selecting 
the best schemes out of a multitude, especially 
when those schemes relate to classes of work 
which they have no personal knowledge of. 
To be a president or a professor, at least in 
artistic matters, implies, not so much ability 
as respectability. Once in a while intellectual 
power may go along with it, but normally it 
is disregarded, and sometimes it is eyen 
objected to. Yet intellectual power, along 
with artistic judgment, is the yery thing that 
is wanted as the basis of an assessor's 
character. Fairminded of course he must be, 
and his fairness shouldbe guarded by shutting 
him out from all inducements to be unfair. 
The local man may, for instance, often make, 
in his own line, a very good assessor, but not 
for a building in his special locality. If an 
assessorship is an honour, then the architect, 
like the prophet, should be without honour, 
at least of that sort, in his own country. 
Elsewhere he may be called in with 
adyantage. There the forces which tend to 
attract him from the straight path are too 
strong, and he should not be exposed to them. 
But. intellectual power, artistic judgment, 
and fairness are not enough. An assessor 
may haye all these and fail miserably. Some- 
thing else is wanted, which can only be gained 
by long study and experience, and that some- 
thing is a knowledge of the requirements and 
possibilities of the particular sort of building 
to be adjudicated on. 

The sorts of building which haye to be 
adjudicated on are almost innumerable. No 
one man understands more than a fraction of 
them, and yet no man can make a satisfac- 
tory award about what he does not under- 
stand. Thepromotersthemselyes—the boards 
and councils, and committees, which send 
out ‘‘ Instructions ”—do not really know 
what they want, except, perhaps, as to size 
and cost. The first thing, therefore, is to 
turn these ‘ Instructions” into ‘‘ Sugges- 
tions,” and leaye competitors free to follow 
them where they are wise, and to reject 
them where they are foolish. But this is the 
last thing which the wooden assessor would 
approye of. His idea, the one idea which 
makes it possible for him to act at all, is just 
to take the ‘“‘ Instructions,” wise or foolish, 
and to kick out everybody who has not fol- 


lowed everything in them to the letter. Any 
clerk could do as much. ~There is no need to 
pay. 50 or 100 guineas, for it, and if the 
wooden assessor can do no more, that, by 
itself, is reason enough for mending or ending 
him. He selects the design which follows 
the instructions most closely, and if it does 
not please the committee when it is built, 
why then, he thinks, they haye nobody but 
themselyes to blame. The competent as- 
sessor looks at the matter very differently. 
“The committee,” he says, ‘‘ have called me 
in, not to do what any clerk could do, but to 
give them the wisdom and experience in these 
matters which they haye not got, and could 
not reasonably be expected to haye. They 
want me so to adyise them that they may 
obtain the best and most suitable building 
which their means will allow, and their 
‘Instructions’ must be read with the clear 
recollection that this is what they were aim- 
ing at from the first.” The result is, that he 
picks out the best design, and not the most 
slayishly subservient one; and when it is 
carried into execution, it commonly proves 
that he has acted wisely and well. 

The practical lesson from all this is that 
we want a published list of public assessors, 
classified according to the sorts of work which’ 
they specially understand, and that this list 
should be made as accessible as may be to 
the public when they think of initiating a 
competition. Certain architects, for example, 
whose works had qualified them, would 
appear in it—perhaps to the number of two 
or three dozen—as assessors on church build- 
ing; certain others on municipal build- 
ings; others on public halls and concert- 
rooms ; others on Nonconformist chapels and 
schools; others on board schools, on work- 
men’s dwellings, on laying out estates, on 
factories, on sanitary works, and on a great 
many other things which at one time or 
another are arranged for by means of a com- 
petition. This list might be appended to, or 
referred to in the Institute’s suggestions 
about the conduct of competitions, and when 
once the public become aware of its existence, 
there is no reason to doubt that they would 
appreciate its value as a guide. The wooden 
assessor would disappear; the figure-head 
would cease to be an oracle; and in place 
we should haye men who would act with 
judgment, taste, and skill. 
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THE INSTITUTE SCHEDULE OF 
CONDITIONS. 


FEW weeks ago we referred to certain 

. clauses of the revised schedule of condi- 
tions which were discussed at the Institute of 
Architects bearing upon variations and extras. 
We have now a copy of the complete schedule 
and form of agreement which has been 
issued under their sanction, and which is, so 
far as it is possible to do so, intended to 
supersede the ‘‘ Heads of Conditions of 
Builders’ Contracts,” which has been often 
used by the profession. As we said in our 
former remarks, the Council of the Insti- 
tute had been unable to arrive at an agree- 
ment with the council of the Institute of 
Builders on several points, especially the 
arbitration clause, and the Builders’ Institute 
haveframed a clause of their own on thishead. 
No doubt it would be difficult to get builders 
to think the same as architects on all questions 
of tontract; if they did: agree, it would 
probably be at the expense of the other con- 
tracting party ; yet it will be confessed that 
in questions of arbitration there ought to be 
a common ground of mutual understanding. 
Comparing the new schedule with the old 
‘Heads of Conditions,” agreed to in 1880, 
we find that the clauses are not only more 
numerous in the new schedule, but have been 
considerably recast. The ‘‘Heads” did very 
well for architects as hints, and as an aid to 
the memory to prevent any omission; but 
they were not well put together, and under 
the same head two different requirements 
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were found—in fact there was an apparent 
want of sequence and connection. In the 
present schedule the yarious items are more 
consecutive, and the wording more explicit. 

_ We will now examine a few of the more 
important clauses. ‘The old ‘‘ Heads of 
Conditions” contained 21 headings, while 
the new schedule has 382 clauses. Why 
so many clauses, so large an increase in the 
number of sections? may be asked. For 
many reasons it would have been better to 
curtail than to increase the number of con- 
ditions; yet in a model set of conditions it is 
no doubt wise to err on the side of amplifica- 
tion, so that an architect may select those 
clauses he thinks desirable for his particular 
case. A few new clauses have been added, as 
No. 18, on ‘‘ works to be opened upat requestof 
architect’; clause 20, on ‘‘ sub-contractors,” 
both important additions; others have 
been made by splitting up the old heads 
into two or more parts. The arrangement 
has therefore been completely altered. ‘Thus 
the old clause No. 1, requiring the contractor 
to provide everything necessary for the due 
and proper execution of the several works, is 
embodied in the new schedule under clause 4. 
These clauses are practically the same, 
though the revised form is in more con- 
cise terms. Clause 2 in the old ‘‘ Heads” 
refers to the contractor conforming to 
the regulations of the authorities and to 
giving notices. ‘The new form, clause 4, is 
certainly more explicit, and the contractor 
is required, before ‘‘making any variation 
from the drawings or specifications that may 
be necessitated by so conforming, to give the 
architect written notice, specifying the varia- 
tion, and applying for instructions thereon ” 
—a very important condition, as it will 
preyent the contractor doing any work or 
making any vyariation unknown to the 
architect. Under the old clause the builder 
might conform to the proyision of any 
by-law without consulting the architect, 
whose drawings and specification might be 
completely: ignored without his knowledge, 
and an extra or yariation be entailed 
without sanction. The old “head” 3 as 
to contractor setting out work is now 
embodied in two clauses, 6 and 7, the first 
making the contractor responsible for his 
own setting out, and the latter binding him 
to conform to the specification as to materials 
and workmanship, and to produce vouchers 
if architect so desires. 

An important modification is made in 
respect of the clause requiring architect to 
furnish copies of drawings and specification 
(4 io old form). The old clause was that 
‘“complete copies of these documents signed 
by the architect are to be furnished by 
him or by measuring suryeyor to the con- 
tractors for their own use.” The new 
schedule, clause 2, says: ‘‘One complete 
copy of all drawings and of the specification 
shall be furnished by the architect free of 
cost to the contractor for his own use,” and 
he is also to furnish to the contractor within 
so many days after request any details which 
the architect may think necessary, and such 
copies and details are to be kept on the works 
till their completion, and are to be returned 
to the architect on the completion of contract. 
The insertion of details in this clause is im- 
portant. Many contractors are not anxious 
to have detail drawings; others ask in vain 
for them till the work is done without them, 
and the building suffers. Appended to the 
old clause (4) is the sentence: ‘‘ The con- 
tractors are not to sublet the works without 
consent in writing of the architect,” a curious 
instance of the mixing-up of different con- 
ditions. This is now inserted in clause 19. 
A similar division is made of the old clause 
5. The first part said the architect is to 
have atall times access to the works, which 
in the new schedule comes in clause 10, and 
gives him or his-representative also access to 
the workshops of the contractor; and the 
latter part stated, the architect may require 
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the contractor to. dismiss any person. in | 
employ who may be incompetent or mis- 
conduct himself—a condition now found in 
clause 9. ee as anger an Re 
We now come to one of the most import- 
ant clauses in the new schedule under the 
heading of ‘‘ Variations and Extras,” about 
which we haye said something. It will be 
remembered the old clause (6) only stated 
that the contractor was not to vary or deviate 
from drawings or specification, or execute 
any extra work, unless the same was to 
comply. with any Act of Parliament or by- 
law, or unless on the authority of the archi- 
tect, to be shown by an order in writing, or 
any plan signed or initialled by him as an 
extra or variation, or by any subsequent 
signed approval; but it-did not give the 
contractor any opportunity of questioning 
whether the detail or drawing is fairly 
within the contract or not, which was left. 
to the fiat of the architect. It was assumed, 
indeed, that the architect knew what he 
wanted, and would not require the con- 
tractor to do more than he agreed to do 
under the contract. 
of the new schedule haye given the con- 
tractor the opportunity of discussing this 
point with the architect before doing the 
work, and of referring the question as to 
whether there is an excess to the arbitrator. 
The clause runs thus: ‘‘If the work shown 
on any of the details or the further drawings 
or details referred toin Clause I., or necessary 
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But the framers: . 


to comply with any instructions, directions, - 


or explanations which may be given from 
time to time by the architect, be, in the 
opinion of the contractor, in excess of tha 
comprised in the contract, he shall, be 
proceeding with the work, give no’ 

writing to this effect to the architect. — 
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the eyent of the architect and contractor © 


failing to agree as to whether or ni 
is any excess, and of the architect's deciding 
that the contractor is to carry out the said 
work, the contractor shall accordingly do so, 
and the question whether or not there is any 
excess, and if so the amount thereof, shall, 
failing agreement, be settled by the arbitrator, 
as provided in Clause 32, and the contractor 
shall be paid accordingly.” As Mr, Cates has 
pointed out, this clause throws on the con- 
tractor the obligation to give notice before 
proceeding with any work he may deem to be 
an excess; and it is objectionable, also, 
because it takes away the architect’s power 
of deciding whether a certain detail is an 
extra, and yests it in the contractor, who 
is to decide whether a thing is in excess 
or not, before proceeding with the work. 
This is certainly a concession to the con- 
tractor. No extra is to be allowed unless 
executed under clause 5 or by the architect’s. 
authority. The old clause proyided that in 
cases of daywork all vouchers are to be de- 
livered to the architect or clerk of works 
during the week following the work; the 
new schedule deals with extras in clause 13, 
in which it is stated that all ‘authorised 
extras ” for which a price may not haye been 
agreed, and any omission with the architect's. 
knowledge or subsequently with his written 
sanction, is to be measured and yalued (by 
the architect, or asurveyor appointed by him, 
and approved by the contractor), and a copy 
of such yaluation to be given to the con- 
tractor. The fees for so measuring and 
valuing to be added to the contract sum. 
But if in the architect’s opinion the work 
cannot be properly measured and yalued, 
day prices are to be allowed, and vouchers 
specifying the time and materials are to be 
delivered to the architect or his nomineo 
at or before the expiration of the weak 
following the execution of the work; the 
valuation to be made at the rates in the con- 
tractor’s original estimate, or at ‘‘rates pro- 
portionate to those prices.” The old clause 
was to the effect that the variations were to be 


based on a schedule of prices, or, where same — 


did not apply, at ‘‘fair measure and yalue.”* 
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Clause 15 of the amended schedule is 


practically the same as the old rule No. 8, 


and is to the effect that unfixed materials, 
when taken into account in any certificate of 
the architect for which the contractor has 
received payment, are to become the property 
of the employer, and shall not be taken 
away; and the contractor is to be liable for 
any loss or damage to materials. The next, 
clause 16, gives power to the architect to 
order the remoyal of improper materials and 
workmanship at the contractor’s cost, and is 
a recasting of the old clauses9 and 10. In 
default, the employer has power to pay other 
persons to carry out the same, the contractor 
to bear expense. <A very important clause is 
the next (17), referring to defects after com- 
pletion, and is an amplified form of the old 
clause 11. It provides that if any “defects, 
shrinkage, and other faults” are found within 
—— months after completion, arising, in the 
opinion of the architect, from non-compliance 
with the drawings and specifications or his 
instructions, or any damage to pointing by 
frost, they shall, upon his directions, and 
within a specified reasonable time, be made 
good by the contractor at his own cost; io 
ease of default, the employer may make good 
such defects, and all the expenses be borne 
by the contractor, and shall be recoverable 
from him, or may be deducted from any 
moneys due.. Defective work done by any 
sub-contractor who has been nominated or 
approved by the architect is to be made good 
by the contractor. Clause 18 provides that 
at the architect’s request, the contractor 
shall ‘‘ open for inspection any work covered 
up,” and if the latter refuses or neglects to 
to do so, the architect may employ other 
workmen to open up. The contractor #® to 
bear the expense of any work covered up in 
contravention of the architect’s instructions, 
or which is discovered, on being opened 
out, not to be in accordance with the 
drawings and specifications; if it has not 
been covered up in contravention of his 
orders, and is found in compliance with the 
drawings, then the expense to be borne by the 
employer. The new schedule is more explicit 
as to sub-letting or sub-contractors. The 
old rule that the contractors are not to sub-let 
the works, or any part thereof, without the 
consent of the architect in writing, is still 
enforced in clause 19; and the next clause 
states that no sub-contractor nominated by 
the architect shall be employed upon the 
works ‘against whom the contractor shall 
make what the architect considers reasonable 
objection, or who will not enter into a con- 
tract with the contractor guaranteeing the 
due performance of his work,” and indemni- 
fying him against any claims arising out of 
misuse or neglect, and which may be brought 
against the contractor in consequence of any 
such default. This conditionseems to be a 
reasonable one, and will protect the contrac- 
tor against any act or omission of the sub- 
contractor; it will also remoye the only 
serious objection which the contractor has to 
sub-letting. The contractor is to be held 
responsible for all structural and decorative 
damage, and for injury to persons, animals, 
or things, also for all injuries to the 
buildings by frost or bad weather. In 
respect of insurance (clause 22) one or 
two alterations are made. The old condi- 
tion required the contractor to insure the 
building against fire in the joint names 
of employer and contractor for half the value 
of the works executed until it is covered in, 
and thenceforth till completion in three- 
fourths of the amount of such yalue, and is, 
upon request, to produce to the architect the 
policies and receipts of premiums. The 
present schedule requires the contractor («) 
to insure, and keep the works insured until 
they are delivered up, in an office approved 
for the full value of the works executed, and 
to deposit with the architect the policies and 
receipts for premiums, or in default, the 
employer may insure, and deduct the premium 


paid from any moneys due; or (b) the whole 
building is to be at the sole risk of the 
employer as regards any loss or damage by 
fire, and in case the original building, in 
addition to the new. work, is affected, the 
contractor is to be entitled to receive the full 
value of all work executed, calculated as 
provided by Clause 13. This last alternative 
applies to a building in course of alteration. 
The clauses referring to non-completion and 
extension of time have been revised. The 
architect is to have power to make a fair and 
reasonable extension of time in certain cases 
—as on account of inclement weather, by 
reason of proceedings taken or threatened, 
by disputes ,with adjoining owners, by 
extras, by local combinations of work- 
men or strikes. A very long and verbose 
condition is No. 26, which provides against 
any suspension of works by contractor with- 
out sufficient cause in the opinion of the 
architect, except on certain grounds which 
are specified. In such a case, or if the con- 
tractor neglect, or fail to proceed, or shall 
more than once make default in the respects 
mentioned in clause 15, the architect is 
empowered to give notice to the contractor 
to proceed with the works. This notice is to 
specify the act or default on the contractor’s 
part upon which it is based. After this 
notice, the contractor is not to be at liberty 
to remoye from the site or works any plant 
or materials which haye been placed thereon 
for the purpose of the works, and the em- 
ployer is to hays a lien upon all such plant 
and materials to subsist from the date of 
such notice being given until the notice shall 
have been complied with. The employer 
may enter and take possession of the works 
and site, if the contractor fails t» proceed 
with work, also the plant and material, and 
he may engage other persons to complete 
the works, and exclude the contractor or his 
agents from entry; other directions follow 
as to the course to be pursued in completing 
the works, adjusting the expenses, &c. 

~The new arbitration clause (32) which 
forms the last in the schedule, is much modi- 
fied in the wording. Under the old form, 
any question, dispute, or difference, except 
certain matters left to the decision of the 
architect under certain clauses, is to be 
referred from time to time to the arbitration 
and final decision of ——, architect, or in 
the event of his death or unwillingness to 
act, then of ——, or of an architect, being a 
Fellow of the RI.B.A., to be appointed on 
the request of either party by the President, 
&c. ‘The new clause is practically the same, 
and leaves the matter in dispute to be decided 
by someone, as before ; but the word “‘ archi- 
tect’ is omitted in the first instance. Such 
reference, except on the question of cert fi- 
cate, shall not be opened uutil the completion 
of the works, unless with the consent of the 
architect and contractor. The arbitrator is 
given power to open up, review, and revise 
any certificate, opinion, decision, requisition, 
or notice, except in matters under clauses 4, 
9,19, and 18, and to determine all matters 
in dispute, and he is to determine the costs 
of the reference and award, and direct by 
whom and to whom, and in what manner, 
the amount shall be borne and paid. 

The Institute of Builders haye framed an 
arbitration clause of greater length, in which 
they categorise in more detail the various 
questions of differences. likely to arise. The 
words ‘‘or after an entry under clause 23” 
are inserted after the words “‘ either during 
the progress of the works.” Under sub- 
clause (a) the questions in disputes are to 
include ‘‘ the right exercise, and the exercise 
of the architect or the employer of any power 
conferred upon them (except those under the 
sole direction of architect wader clauses 3, 8, 
and 17), and the right to have work opened 
up under clause 16”; (b) the withholdiog 
by the architect of any certificate or decision, 
&c.; (c) the nature, terms, and reasonable- 
ness, or otherwise, of any certificate, decision, 


requisition, or opinion of the architect, and 
the time of the giving thereof as to which 
the contractor shall be dissatisfied ; (d) as to 
what additions (if any) ought, in fairness, to 
be made to the amount of the contract by 
reason of interference, delays, &c., through 
no fault of the contractors, or by reason of 
any decision, direction, or requisition of 
architect, or failure on his part to give any 
decision inyolying increased cost to con- 
tractor; (e) any claim by the contractors for 
work done, or goods supplied, though out- 
side the contract, &c. It seems to us a pity 
these forms of arbitration clause could not 
have been reconciled in the interests of both 
architect and builder. 

The more elaborate form of contract thus 
substituted for the ‘‘ Heads of Conditions” 
has its advantages as well as disadvantages; 
it can be used in its entirety if so desired; 
on the other hand it will scarcely b3 
so useful for reference to architects who 
make their own conditions. Some of the 
clauses of the old form were out of date, 
and the Bankruptcy clause was said to 
be illegal as framed. These were reasons for 
a revision. On the other hand, as Professor 
Roger Smith said in the discussion, the old 
conditions had been approyed by the Insti- 
tute of Builders, who were willing to adopt 
them, and it was a great advantage to be 
able to produce a document which had the 
sanction of the Institute, and also the 
advantage of being officially accepted by the 
builders. Some definitions and conditions 
were absent. The term ‘‘prime cost” has 
been defined as being ‘“‘ the sum paid to the 
merchant after deducting all trade discount 
for such goods in the ordinary course of 
delivery, but not deducting discount for cash, 
and such sum shall be exclusive of special 
carriage, the cost of fixing, and contractor’s 
profit.” Provision also has been made for 
‘*provisional sums” for work to be done by 
special artists and tradesmen, and fittings, 
these being left to the architect’s discretion. 
Again, a clause is introduced relating to the 
use of plant and scaffolding by the sub-con- 
tractor. These are necessary additions to a 
building contract. 


GENERAL BUILDING LINES. 


{ New important decision which has been 

given in the Court of Appeal by Lords 
Justices Lindley, Lopes, and Rigby on the 
powers of the superintending architect, in 
the casa of ‘Allen v. London County 
Council,” will set at rest those disputative 
persons who are always trying to find a loop- 
hole for escape from the provisions of the 
Metropolis Management Act, 1862, section 
75, The general question, as shown in the 
full reports we gaye, pp. 33, 174, was whether 
the decision of the superintending architect 
is binding as to the general building line in 
a street, but also as to the question in which 
street or road a particular ~house located at 
the corner of two streets is situate, for the 
purpose of determining the building line. 
The magistrate before whom the case was 
first brought ordered the demolition of a 
certain building as beyond the building line, 
but who stated a special case. The plaintiffs 
had begun to erect a building beyond the 
general line of buildings on the north- 
western side of Birchington-road, Kilburn, 
without the consent of the L.C.C., contrary 
to section 75. The buildings in question 
were shops and houses at the corner of the 
said road and Kilburn High-road; there was 
a frontage of 5S8ft. to Birchington-road, and 
of 22ft, to Kilburn High-road. The former 
frontage extended 16ft. beyond the line of 
buildings as determined by the certifi:ate of 
the superintending architect, who stated that 
the main fronts of buildings in a certain row 
of houses formed the general line of build- 
ings on the north-western side of DBirching- 
ton-road, ‘‘in which road the building in 
question is situated.” The plaintiff denied 
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this: he contended that the architect, by 
his certificate, had not found that the build- 


ing was situate in the ‘‘ street, place, or row 


of houses” described, and that he had placed 
the building in a “‘street, place, or row of 
houses” in which the same was not situate. 
The questions before the Court were :—(1) 
Whether the certificate showed that the 
houses in question were situate in the street, 
place, or row, and for which the general 
line was determined? (2) Whether it was 
the duty of the architect to decize and find 
the situation of the plaintiff's building, and 
if so, whether his decision was binding on 
the magistrate? The Divisional Court 
decided in the affirmative, and the plaintiffs 
appealed. The Court dismissed the appeal, 


and Lord J. Lindley was of opinion that 


the certificate did decide the plaintiff's house 
was in Birchington-road. As to whether it 
was under section 75, to be decided by the 
Superintending architect or the magistrate, 
his Lordship laid down in categorical order 
what were the circumstances necessary to 
justify an order for demolition under this 
section. The following seem the most im- 
portant: the building, structure, or erection 


must be in some street, place, or row of| 


houses; these must have a general line of 
building ; this line of building of the street, 
“place, or row of houses in which the building 
complained of is situated must be decided 
by the superintending architect; lastly, the 
building, structure, or erection must be 
erected beyond the line so decided. The judge 
continued: ‘‘ What is left to the decision of 
the architect is the existence and exact 
position of the general line of buiding of the 
street, place, or row of houses (if any) in 
which the building, &c., complained of has 
been erected. In case of dispute, the 
magistrate must decide all the other matters 
referred to—e.g., whether the building com- 
plained of is one to which the section 75 
applies, especially haying regard to section 
74; whether the necessary consent has been 
given; whether the building, &c., is in a 
street, place, or row; whether it has been 
erected beyond the general line of buildings 
of that street, &c., as decided by the 
architect. Such, in my opinion, is the true 
interpretation of the section and of the 
decision in ‘Spackman y. Plumstead Board 
of Works,’ which set at rest the doubt 
whether the magistrate’ could review the 
architect's decision as to the general line.’’ 
As to the question who is to determine 
whether the building complainei of is in the 
particular street, place, or row to which 
the architect’s certificate is applicable—on 
this point his Lordship agreed with the 
decision of Lord Herschell’s judgment, and 
with the opinions of Lord Watson and Lord 
Fitzgerald (in Barlow’s case), and he thought 
the architect, rather than the magistrate, 
was the proper person to say to what line of 
building a particular house should conform. 
The following remarks are to the point, and 
deserve emphasis :—‘‘ The architect might, 
no doubt, assume, without deciding, that the 
building complained of was in a particular 
street, place, or row of houses, and simply 
certify the general line of buildings of that 
street, &c., leaying the magistrate to deter- 
mine whether, after all, the building was in 
the street, &c., to which the certificate 
applied. But this would be to deprive the 
architect’s certificate of half its value, and 
the interpretation which leaves him to decide 
what building line is to be conformed to 
séems to be preferable to an interpretation 
which leaves that question to the magistrate,” 
On these grounds the appeal was dismissed. 
This decision will settle the question of 
jurisdiction, and wil! dispos f those 
vexatious quibblings and fechateal spatnts 
which are often raised by building owners. 
In the case of ‘Barlow y. Vestry of St. 
Mary Abbotts, Kensington,” Lords Watson 
and Fitzgerald decided that the architect was 
the person to determine, though Lord Bram- 


well held it was the magistrate. In the 
future the proposed tribunal of appeal will 
determine cases of this sort when the archi- 
tect’s decision is disputed. There has always 
been hitherto a divided jurisdiction, which 
litigants in these matters take advantage of. 
The magistrate is appealed to against the 
decision of the-L.0.C. or their officials, or if 
his decision is unfayourable, an appeal is 
made to a higher Court, and these appeals 
are often successful in reversing the decision 
of the magistrate, and in weakening the 
authority of the statute. Section 22 of the 
new Act, which re-enacts section 75 of 25 
and 26 Vict., referring to the general line of 
buildings, states: ‘‘Such general line of 
buildings shall; if required, be defined by the 
superintending architact by a certificate, such 
certificate to be issued within one month 
from the date of the application therefor.” 
Nothing seems plainer than this. 
46 a 2 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION, 1895.—I. 
[ WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC AND OTHER 
ILLUSTRATIONS. | : 

ee accompanying plan, kindly furnished by 

the senior hon. sec. of the Excursion party, 
Mr. H. D. Searles- Wood, gives a very good idea 
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of the extent of the district, mainly situated in 
Gloucestershire, which will be visited next week, 
with Cheltenham as a head centre, at ‘‘ the 
Queen’s,”’? and the folowing is a copy of the 
official programme :— 

Monday, August 12.—Southam House, pigeon house, 
farm, Norman chapel, manor house farm, barns, &c ; 
Bishop’s Cleeve, church, old houses, &c.; Postlip, manor 
house, chapel, barns, &c. ES 

Tuesday, August 13.—Tewkesbury, abbey and old 
houses. 3 : os 

Wednesday, August 14.—Chastleton manor house, and 
new house, Batsford. 

Thursday, August 15.—Broadway, church and old 
houses; Buckland, church and old houses; Stanton, church 
and old houses; Stanway Hall, church and old houses. 

Friday, August 16.—Seyenhampton, house and church ; 
Charlton Abbots, house and church ; Winchcomb, church, 
Jacobite House, old houses ; Sudeley Castle. 

Saturday, August 17.—Gloucester, cathedral, old 
houses. 

We give to-day the first of our series of 
sketches in illustration of the more characteristic 
buildings to be seen during the week, among our 
contributors being Messrs. C. H. Bateman, A. J. 
Dunn, the Pugin Travelling Student of the year, 
J. A. Gotch, F.S.A , the author of ‘‘The Archi- 
tecture of the Renaissance in England,’ and 
C. E. Mallows. 

The first item on the programme is the ‘‘ pretty 
mannour place bilded at Southam by Sir John 
Huddleston *’ in the days of Henry VILI., close to 
the main highway going north to Pershore, some 
two and a half miles from Cheltenham, on the 
rising ground towards Cleeve Hill, from whence 
an. exceptional view is obtained, embracing the 
vale of the Severn, bounded by the Malverns, 
Welsh Mountains, and Forest of Dean. Here at 
Southam and Bishop’s Cleeve some considerable 


time is to be devoted to sketching. Southam 


is 
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House, built of timber and stone, has an un- 
common Tudor bay window, es. “Maer ne 
with traceried heads to the lights, characteristic 
of the Perpendicular period, and inside the same 
parlour is a good Jaccbean oak ehinineypiece, 
with oak wainscoting round the room. ‘There 
are several smaller oriels of old date, but the 
tower is modern. The building is a vener-— 
able structure dating from 1501, and retains 
more of its original form than, perhaps, any 
contemporary house of its class. It is con-~ 
structed of two stories only, without a parapet. — 
The three principal apartments appear to have 
been finished, as they remained till within a few 
years ago, and the various alterations effected are 
all of recent date. One of the halls was paved 
with glazed or encaustic tiles brought from Hayles 
Abbey. Nash made an excellent drawing of 
one of the rooms, and it will be found litho- 
graphed in his ‘‘Mansions of the Olden 
Time.’’ In the windows are the arms and cogni- 
sance of Henry VII, for whom Sir John 
Huddleston made his survey. ‘The property 
passed by marriage to the now extinct family of — 
De la Bere, who fought at Hastings and Cressy. 
On the return journey from Bishop’s Cleeve, — 
Postlip, an ancient mansion erected in the 16th 
century will well engage the attention of the 
party. It was erected by a member of the 
Broadway family, whose arms are carved in oak ~ 
and stone about the building. ~The house con- 
tains a large oaken wainscoted room divided out 


into bays, with richly-treated pilasters sur- 


mounted by a carved frieze, and resting on a 


-panelled dado plinth of good proportions. The — 


ceiling is in character; but the chief feature of 
interest in the gallery is the florid Jacobean 
chimneypiece which has statues of females at either 
end in niches, and haying recumbent figures of 
children at their feet, almost serving’ as corbels to 
support them, making a curious arrangement. 
Joseph Nash made a careful study of this room, 
which appears in his great book before mentioned. — 


On Tuesday, Tewkesbury will occupy the 


greater part of the day, the afternoon being spent ~ 


by a steam-launch trip up the Avon, passing — 
Strensham Church, where there are ‘some fine old ~ 
oak seatings and a rood-screen fixed at the west 
end, with curious figure paintings and some well- — 
preserved marble monuments to the Russells. We 
shall publish next week some views from the 
Abbey and old timber houses to be seenin the — 
ancient streets of the town. When the Asso- — 
ciationists visited Tewkesbury ‘in the Worcester — 
excursion in 1881 we published a view and plan ~ 
of the Abbey besides some sketches of domestic 
work near to hand by Mr. Sydney Vacher, and — 
on October 26 last a good view of the famous — 
medizval bridge at Tewkesbury appeared in our — 
pages, with a photo-print of a most picturesque — 
coved penticed old shop at Berkeley, a town too far — 
south for the present outing, and described by — 
Leland as ‘“‘no great thinge, but standythe well | 
and in a very good soyle.”’ Its castle, however, — 
is of more than ordinary consequence. 2 : 
On Wednesday, a rather long railway journey — 
to Moreton-in-the-Marsh starts the proceedings, — 
after which -half-an-hour’s stay will be made at — 
‘‘ Batsford,”’ a fine new house erected for Mr. 
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A. B. Freeman- Mitford, C.B., by Messrs. Evnest 
George and Peto, We illustrated the Hall in 
the Burrpine News for Jan. 4, 1889. Uxter- 
nally the house is executed in stone, and well 
harmonises with the historic architecture of 
Gloucestershire. The greater part of the day, 
however, is to be devoted to Chastleton House, 
which stands on the western borders of Oxford- 
shire, where it adjoins Gloucestershire, and not 


far south from Moreton-in-the-Marsh. We now 
give two views of this lichen- and moss-covered | 


stone building, of wh‘ch a larger and more 
detailed sketch appeared in our piges for May 12, 


1893, from the pencil of Mr. E. Guy Dawber. | 
in. Gotch’s | 


Other views with plans figure 
** Architecture of the Renaissance in England.” 
To the front of the house there is an entrance- 
court approach through a plain gateway. 
Formal gardens extend on either side, enlivened 
by trees and shrubs sufficiently encroaching 
upon the rigid lines of the garden scheme to 
afford room for one’s fancy, without impairing 
the intentional limitations of the designer, whose 
aim, rightly enough, sought to assimilate the 
immediate preludes of the mansiun with its archi- 
oe treatment. On the remaining side are 
he stables and kitchen-court, while the plain old 
church hard by adds to the air of unchanged 
antiquity distinguishing the place, which is so 
charmingly devoid of any idea of looking smart 
and up-to-date in character.’ Some historic 


and other particulars, with a view, accompanied | 


by pians contributed by Mr. Jethro A. Cossins, 
_ were published during 1888-89 in the Zrans- 
actions of the Archeological Section of the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute, and are 
. reproduced here, by permission, for reference. 
Inside the house the same character is maintained, 
. though not a few of the rooms certainly have been 
denuded of their ancient ceilings and woodwork. 
There have been but few if any structural altera- 
tions, and the plan of the building remains very 
nearly what it must have been when the house 
was erected originally. The oak screen and 
dais stand in the hall, and the little parlour has 
its old arched Jacobean panelled walls and a good 
plaster frieze. Upstairs the ‘‘Great Parlour” 
retains its antique chimneypiece, and richly- 
panelled walls, and ornate ceiling. Among the 
bedrooms some very good ceilings and chimney- 
pieces are to be seen, besides panelled or tapestried 


walls; and as for specimens of old furniture, it | 


_ may be said that the house is a veritable museum, 
not to mention the bed hangings and counter- 
panes which are said to be as old as the house, 
and can be identified by the ‘‘ Inventory”’ of 
the goods and chattels in the house in the year 


1633. Some of the ancient jewelry depicted in| 
the family portraits still is treasured by the 
present owner of Chastleton, Miss Whitmore 


Jones, who is descended from the builder of 
the mansion. He was one Walter Jones, who 
bought the estate in 1602 from the Catesby of 
Gunpowder Plot celebrity. The building works 
were commenced without delay, and finished 
in 1620. The site is described-as having been 
once occupied by an earlier house of the Catesbys, 


while some of the foundations of the older house | 
are thought still to stand. It is not an uncommon | 
mistake, however, says Mr. Gotch, to date pillars | 


and vaulting of the beginning of the 17th-century 
a hundred years or so too early, and there is little 
doubt that the cellars of Chastleton are coeval 
with the work above them. ‘The kitchens in 
the basement retain much of the old furniture 
and cooking implements, including a large service 
of old pewter. The house is built round a small 
court, which affords a certain amount of light and 
air; but these small courts, surrounded by lofty 
walls, are difficult to make cheerful, and nothing 
that is desirable will grow in them. It is only the 
outer walls of the house that are of stone, all the 
partitions are of oak framing covered with lath 
and plaster; but they serve their purpose quite 
well. There are two staircases—one old and one 
new ; but the old one is built round a solid core, 
or, atany rate, the walls of it are solid, and it only 
breaks out into newels and balusters onthe top floor, 
It is on this floor, along the north-west front, 
that the long gallery extends from end to end at 
the rear of the house. It has a fine ceiling 
and panelled walls, but is rather low, and is not 
- now in use. The drawing-room—the original 
Great Chamber—is a handsome panelled apart- 
ment, with a rich plaster ceiling and a good stone 
and marble chimneypiece. The great hall is an 
interesting room, as it retains its original screen 
and dais, but the screen itself is not particularly 
good in design. The general aspect of all the 


rooms is no doubt unusually attractive. The! 
builder, Walter Jones, a Royalist, died in the 
year 1632, and am inventory of the whole of the 
house and the effects in the house at that 
time, as already mentioned, is preserved there, 
giving the names then in use for the several 
apartments, suchas ‘‘ Mr. Fettyplacehis chamber,”’ 
wherein is the bed witha taffeta quilt upon which 
Queen Elizabeth slept at Woodstock, so that the 
rooms can always be readily identified. The 
arrangement of the front entrance is very like 
that at Burton Agness in Yorkshire, and other 
houses in the West of England, but the doorway 
in such a position is unusual. 

Broadway, in Worcestershire, is to be the 
northernmost point in the programme on Thurs- 
day, and next week we shall give some sketches of 
some of its typical old stone houses, which line 
the wide, straggling village street in which the 
Lygon Arms, with its rather good Hlizabethan- 
like doorway, dated 1620, forms a conspicuous and 
hospitable feature. Luncheon is to be served for the 
visitors in this historic hostelry. The wide high- 
way gives the name of Broadway to the place, 
which now has more the character of ‘‘ a deserted 
village,’’ though at one time it was a town of some 
consequence. Charles I., for instance, is said to 
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have rested at the Lygon Arms on several occasions 
during the Civil Wars. The old houses are for 

the greater part very plainly treated; but obtain 
a degree of character from their mullioned win- 
dows and quaint gables, and the Manor House of 
the Abbey of Pershore, the most elaborate of 
them all, has only the addition of cusped openings 
to the fenestration. The old church, a mile south 
of the village, is now used as a cemetery chapel, 
and is of various periods of work, with a 
Late square, central tower, and turret rising 
from the east wall of the north transept. The 


absence of buttresses has been pointed out as 
a notable feature, giving breadth to the wall 
surfaces of the little building. Buckland, next 
to be seen, has some similar old houses, among 
which most worth naming is the 14th-century 
rectory, partly dating about 1520, with a hammer- 
beamed roof-truss over the old hall, and a gallery- 
front in half-timber. Near by is another house 
of Edwardian character, built by the abbots of 
Gloucester, with a big fireplace in its hall, over 
which is an original roof. The church is 
not a large one, and is chiefly attributed to 
the 13th century, with a plain, embattled tower 
marked by demoniacal gargoyles at the angles. 
There is some ancient glass in the east 
window in representation of the sacraments 
of Baptism, Matrimony, and Extreme Unction. 
The tie-beam roof is decorated with the white : 


rose of Edward IVth. A curious canopied pew 
has to be noted as long time a feature in the 
interior, and a 15th-ceatury cope for many years 
served as a frontal to the altar. Stanton village, 
of which we give an accompanying sketch among 
our photo-lithographic plates, has an old cross 
and some nice roadside houses, while the church, 
being unrestored, becomes consequently an object 
of uncommon interest. 

The last place to be visited on Thursday is 
Stanway Hall, which is situated in Gloucester- 
shire. Of this house, belonging to Lord Elcho, 
we give the annexed plan, at once serving 
to explain the disposition of the various features 
in this old mansion, which is one of the most 
striking examples left of a really fine architec- 
tural treatment of a.forecourt. We are indebted 
to Mr. Gotch for permission to give the accom~- 
panying details, drawn by him and his coadjutor, 
Mr. Talbot Brown, for their famous book on the 
‘‘ Architecture of the Renaissance in Hagland,’’ 
which Mr. Batsford published with so marked 
a success a few years since. The view of the 
courtyard which we have herewith drawn forms 
one of the plates in the same volume, from the 
pages of which the following descriptive 
account of the building has, with consent, 
been utilised. The entrance to the court- 
yard is beneath an imposing gatehouse, upon 
passing which the long front of the house is 
seen on the right; an inclosing wall extends on 
the left, and is broken by a charming doorway, 
opening on to the churchyard immediately op- 
posite to the front door of the house. We givea 
detailed drawing to scale of this feature, and Mr. 
Bateman’s sketch on another plate herewith 
shows the doorway exactly as it comes in the 
wall, with the parish church beyond. The fourth 
side of the courtyard is inclosed by a wall, in 
which there is another imposing archway leading 
to the stables, which are discernible in the 
distance. There is no particular effort apparent, 
unless it may be in the gatehouse; but the whole 
effect is striking and stately—the result, be it 
noted, of simple but skilful planning. It is said 
to have been designed by Inigo Jones, and the 
character of the work bears out the supposition, 
in the opinion of Mr. Gotch, for, as he says, very 
rightly, although thoroughly Jacobean in its 
general appearance, much of the detail looks 


somewhat later, particularly the elliptical 
windows on the inner front of the gate- 
house. The house itself has been consider- 


ably modernised and enlarged, and what detail is. 
left is of a plain character. The great bay 
window, shown by the accompanying view, is 
the most noticeable feature, and of this it must 
be confessed that its size forms its chief claim to 
attention, the detail being meagre, and the whole 
effect rather fragile. These defects, however, 
only appear on a close scrutiny; the first im- 
pression conveyed by this great bay in connection 
with the gatehouse and inclosed court is one of 
much stateliness. The history of Stanway, so 
far as it concerns an architectural descriptive 
account such as we need only concern ourselyes 
with, is soon told. The estate belonged to the 
Abbey of Tewkesbury till the Dissolution, when 
it was given to one William Tracey. He settled 
it on his second son, Richard, who married 
Barbara, a daughter of Thomas Lucy, of Charle- 
cote, near Stratford-on-Avon—the Lucy whose 
deer Shakespeare is said to have killed, and who 
will for ever give delight to the world as 
Justice Shallow. Richard Tracey was suc- 
ceeded by his son Paul, who was made a 
baronet in 1611, and it was Sir Paul wko 
built the house. Possibly he may have had his 
mother’s home in view when he built his own, 
for at Charlecote, too, is a gatehouse, but not so 
fine a one as here. Sir Paul died in 1626. The 
Traceys were important people, and, no doubt, 
worthy of their fine home. The title became 
extinct on the decease of the fifth baronet in 
1677. In old days there used to be grand formal 
gardens here “‘ and a cascade of water seen from 
the vale below at a distance of several miles.’’ 
Atkyns, in his ‘‘ History’’ of the county, gives 
a good view of the old arrangements, which have 
since been quite altered. The gardens, however, 
are still very attractive. There is a tithe-barn 
in the grounds formerly attached to the Abbey 
of Tewkesbury and now used as a tennis-court. 
The property descended to the Earl of Wemyss 
on the marriage of his grandfather, Lord Elcho, 
with the eldest co-heiress of Anthony Tracey, 
and the mansion is now occupied by the present 
Lord Elcho, the late member for Ipswich. There 
is an uncommonly large cedar in the gardens, 
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and an extensive panorama is obtained over the 
yale of the Severn. The Tudor church has a 
quaint square tower rather more rich in style 
than many others of greater size in this district. 
The naye and chancel are of ‘some little interest, 
and the group of buildings add much to the 
beauty of the sylvan scene. 

Next week we shall continue our illustrations, 
and conclude the descriptive particulars of places 
yet to be noted on the programme, including 
Gloucester, which is to be seen on the last day 
of the excursion under the guidance of Mr. 
Fr. W. Waller, F.RI.B.A. The sketch given 
to-day gives a capital idea of the cathedral. It 

/is drawn from a new point of view by Mr. Alfred 

J. Dann. The original from which our plate 
is taken formed part of the series of studies 
for which.he was awarded the Pugin Travel- 
ling Studentship last winter. We gave his 
National Gold Medal drawings of the cloisters 
a Gloucester in the Burnpine News for Nov. 9, 
1894. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHI- 
BITION AND CONGRESS, PARIS.—IIL. 


N the following morning, July 9th, the 
Congress entered into a lengthy discussion 
on the construction and drainage of houses, this 
being followed up by a paper on the arrangement 
of the dwelling and its internal accommodation, 
read by M. A. de Baudot, Government architect, 
and lecturer at the Trocadero. M. de Baudot is 
an earnest advocate and practical originator of 
the rational methods of design and construction, 
his opinions being that architects have not pro- 
gressed with the age, their buildings of the present 
day being nearly similar to those built a century 
or more ago, instead of being, as they should be, 
striking examples of an evolution naturally brought 
about by the rational use of the many new ma- 
terials of the age, and fitness to the present style 
and necessities of everyday life. This architect 
has followed up his theories with practical work, 
his own private house in the Rue de Longchamp 
being built and arranged according to his ideas, 
the main features of the construction of this 
original and comfortable dwelling being the free 
use of iron, cement, terracotta and ceramic ware, 
hollow walls constructed atter a special system of 
iron and cement, providing all conveniences for 
heating and ventilation. The following is a free 
résumé of M. de Baudot’s paper before the Con- 
gress, giving the chief points of his recriminations 
against architects and builders of to-day. In 
our days, he says, the sanitary conditions’ of 
the dwelling have been much improved, thanks to 
a more reasonable planning and the utilization of 
apparatus due to sanitary science and industry ; 
sat there is yet much ta be done ino order to 
make the arrangements perfect, and to put them 
economically within reach of all. 

It is true that in luxurious dwellings, in the 
public buildings of large towns, a certain measure 
of success has been attained in securing sanitary 
results relatively satisfying; but in our middle- 
class houses, and especially in workmen’s dwell- 
ings, in cheap flats, in secondary public buildings, 
in many of our schools and colleges, in work- 
shops, a proper satisfaction to legitimate demands, 
and action precisely where the public health is 
most interested by reason of the accumulation of 
human beings, is almost impossible. Indeed, it 
is not sufficient to have modified the planning of 
dwellings, to have increased the cubic space of 
air, to have permitted light to penetrate more 
freely; that which is necessary to-day is the 
introduction of what is lacking—viz., rationalism 
and economy in manner of construction, the 
arrangement of the skeletons of our buildings 
according to the dictations of rational con- 
structional science, and the necessities of sanita- 
tion. Unless we arrive at a radical transforma- 
tion in this direction, we shall never obtain 
anything better than very indifferent and 
expensive arrangements for heating and ventila- 
ting our dwellings, or mediocre conditions of 
working, economy and durability in the installa- 
tion of the apparatus destined to rid us of waste 
water and house refuse, the carrying away of 
which gives rise to so many difficulties and so 
much expense. 


Again, going further than this, is it not 
evident that the present manner of construction 
‘ employed in our dwellings does not obey even the 
most elementary laws of sanitation? Is it not 
evident that builders are inspired more with the 
idea of pleasing the eye than with that of economy 


and giving us protection against the variations of 
temperature? For example, is it not a striking 
fact that, especially in our large towns, whilst all 
walls which can be seen from the street, be it 
mansion, flat dwelling, or public building, are 
persistently constructed of massive stone with 
excessive thickness, those at the back, giving on 
the courtyards, are built of flimsy brickwork of 
slight thickness or even of still thinner iron 
framing and brick? In these buildings we find 
on one hand a complete absence of rationalism, 
and on the other hand a complete neglect of 
sanitary principles. The cause of inequality of 
temperature in the various portions of the same 
apartment-is even more noticeable, because no 
account whatever is taken of the ventilation of 
the walls, of whatever thickness they may be. In 
these same dwellings, is not a complete sacrifice 
made of the comfort and health of the dwellers 
in the roof story, the portion whose thin and im- 
perfect covering affords very indifferent protection 
from the exterior temperature, in winter as in 
summer ?- 

Many remarks also may be made concerning 
the floors, and regret be felt that the filling 
between the iron floor-joists is too often formed 
of plaster coming from demolished buildings, and 
from this reason possibly often containing noxious 
germs. Besides, in this style of floor the dead- 
weight is too considerable, necessitating joists 
and girders of excessive strength, and conse- 
quently useless expense. Ifwe leave the question 
of the construction of ‘vertical surfaces (walls), 
inclined surfaces (roofs), and horizontal sur- 
faces (floors), and come to examine the manner 
and arrangement of the ducts for heating and 
ventilation purposes, and the various kinds of 
apparatus for water, gas, and electricity, is it not 
evident that no proper forethought has been made 
during the study of the planning for the arrange- 
ment and. fitting up of these indispensable 
accessories? The result is an incomplete or in- 
sufficient installation, . unsatisfactory working, 
and much expense for repairs. It is very often 
the case that for this reason we are led to employ 
heating apparatus producing overheated air and 
unhealthy gases, to neglect the proper arrange- 
ments for ventilation, to give a too hasty atten- 
tion to flushing reservoirs‘and sanitary apparatus, 
the outcome being a general condition of un- 
healthiness in the dwelling, an irregularity, 
insufficiency or superfuity of warmth, a lack of 
fresh air, and the inconveniences of frozen 
siphons and down-pipes. 

Oa looking at the many requirements of the 
present day, requirements which did not pre- 
occupy the attention of our predecessors, it is 
difficult to understand how it is that these errors 
exist, the more so at a time when the science of 
building and industry comes to the front and 
offers us all the things which we neglect and im- 
portant aid in the construction of dwellings of all 
kinds answering in all ways the necessities of the 
modern programme. 

The consideration and study of this programme, 
the discussion and study of the proper means, 
systems, and materials, the guiding of the archi- 
tect in the new and difficult road he has to follow 
to-day—such are the important questions which 
he submitted, maintaining, however, that in 
order to better the arrangement and fitting up of 
dwellings the system of construction and general 
economy must be first and entirely transformed. 

M. de Baudot conducted the members of the 
Congress over the buildings of the Lycée Victor 
Hugo, Rue Sevigné, and was there able to put 
his theories to a practical demonstration ; the 
building is from the designs of this architect, and 
constructed according to his ideas of the rational 
use of the materials of to-day, containing also the 
many conveniences of various kinds arising from 
this manner of construction. 

A lengthy paper on house-drains, read by M. L. 
George, architect, brought forward a number of 
resolutions regarding the proper ventilation and 
trapping of soil and other pipes, concluding with 
a vote that a complete study be made of the 
well-known and practical systems employed in 
England. An interesting resolution was to the 
effect that the surrounding of traps, down-pipes, 
and flushing cisterns with some non-conducting 
material affording secure protection from the 
frost should be insisted upon. This important 
question forms the subject of much attention at 
this moment. An interesting report lately read by 
M. Masson, sanitary inspector for Puris, urging 
that some such protection be adopted for all 
hydraulic apparatus liable to attack from frost, 
was made with the special intention of answering 


the objections brought up by a large number of © 
architects and engineers who condemn the flushing 
drainage system as one offering too grave incon- — 
veniences in winter time, owing to’ the freezin 
of the canalisations, cisterns, down-pipes, ani 
siphons. ren gteeee 
The question of compelling sanitary plumbers to 
pass an examination and obtain proper diplomas - 
was discussed, Mr. EK. Tidman, secretary of the © 
British Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, explain- 
ing that in Kagland the British Sanitary Institute 
awarded diplomas by examimation, and that 
examiners were sent by the Plumbers’ Company 
to. various parts of the country for the purpose of 
examining in theory and practice all intending 
sanitary plumbers. It was to be desired that - 
shortly no plumber would be permitted to execute 
sanitary work unless he could produce his diploma 
showing that he was fully qualified. MM. Masson, 
aforesaid, replied that two schools of sanitary © 
plumbing had been established at Paris, and 
brevets were given to those who passed a satis- — 
factory examination after three years’ training. A 
final resolution was passed by the Congress 
deciding that every encouragement should be 
given to such schools, and that certificates of 
capacity should be awarded to workmen plumbers — 
who could show full competence in their work. 
The point being raised regarding the width of 
streets compared with the heights of houses, 
brought up from M. Charles Lucas, secretary to ~ 
the Architects’ Mutual Defence Fund, the remark 
that they, as hygienists, would be constantly 
obliged to vote in favour of what, as architects, 
they would have to fight against. Mr. Adolphe 
Smith argued that it was not their business to 
consider any special professional interest. <A 
hygienist should know something of medicine, 
chemistry, architecture, engineering, plumbing, » 
and other handicrafts. As regards localities, 
what was expedient. or practical in any one town 
or place was not to be specially considered, but a 
general principle which all localities should 
endeavour to realise when practicable. The prin- 
ciple in this case, he considered, was that the 
direct-rays of the sun should reach the windows 
of all buildings once in aday. M. Bechmann, 
chief engineer of the town of Paris, considered 
that this was not practicable, M. Cacheux, 
engineer of the Society for the Creation of Cheap 
Dwellings, arguing greatly in favour of direct 
rays of sunlight for all inhabited rocms. The. 
Congress, however, considering the ideal of the 
hygienists to be impracticable, did not pronounce 
any decided opinion on this matter. Powe 
M. Morin-Goustiaux, vice-president of the 
Commission on the Unhealthy Dwellings of - 
Paris, read a paper on the necessity of an 
efficacious control over the sanitary arrange- 
ments of dwellings. . He stated that a certain 
number of precautions had been taken against the 
dangers accompanying the use of gas in dwellings, 
but up to the present little thought had been 
given to the dangers arising from the gases con- 
tained in the waste water and other drain-pipes 
which cross the dwellings in all directions, and 
that the care of the public health exacted that 
similar precautions be taken for general plumb- 
ing work. That there is no service for the in- 
spection of drainage work, the Commission of 
Unhealthy Dwellings, making a few visits, but 
only when cases are signalled ; the result is that 
the builder in very many cases does exactly what 
he likes, and very often his ignorance of the most 
elementary rules of sanitation is absolute. He 
quoted very fully a number of the regulations 
enforced in America by State laws, explaining the 
system of the inspection of work during the © 
course of execution, and the complete collection 
of documents and plans, making a detailed register 
of all work done in every street and every house 
at Chicago and other large cities. After reading 
the formidable list of rules and regulations 
enforced by the gas companies, and expressing — 
the desire that such rigorous regulations existed 
for sanitary work, M. Goustiaux presented several 
resolutions asking thatthe rules relating to plumb- 
ing work be made as uniform as possible for all 
towns, whatever be the manner of drainage ; that 
all plans for drainage be submitted to and ex- 
amined by a competent authority before the 
commencement of the work; thatnodrainsshould 
be covered over before being properly examined, 
and an inspection and test made of the various 
apparatus ; and that, similar to the custom in the 
United States, all contractors for sanitary work ~ 
should be licensed by the town authorities. These 
resolutions were adopted by the Congress. 
M. Charles Lucas, read a paper on the exterior 
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and interior sanitary arrangements of chea) 

dwellings. These dwellings, he said, consiste 

either in blocks—viz., houses with several stories 
comprising a more or less large number of dwell- 
ings, and consequently a dense population—or 
in the shape of family dwellings—viz., small 
houses, either isolated or in groups, having at 
most one story, and inhabited by one family ; 
that these dwellings deserved the closest attention 
of the Congress in point of ‘view of the sanitary 
measures to be taken. He presented the resolu- 
tions, that, when planning such buildings, greater 
attention be paid to the orientation and the direc- 
tion of the most frequent winds, in order to guard 
against, as much as possible, all bad smells, 
return of smoke, and inconveniences from fre- 
quent rain ; that every care be taken to provide 
proper supply of drinking water and washing 
water, and the proper evacuation of drainage and 
house refuse; that for the construction of the 
outer walls—walls which, from reasons of 
economy, are often made very thin—a larger 
use be made of materials suitable for protec- 
tion from both cold and heat, and which are, 
both as regards their nature and the manner of 
their jointing, impervious to damp. Regarding 
the internal arrangements for physical and moral 
comfort, the following should be carefully 
examined: the planning of the rooms and the 
reduction of their number as far as is possible, to 
enable the mother to watch over her often large 
family whilst attending to her domestic duties, 
and also to afford as much economy as possible 
in lighting and heating; the absence of mould- 
ings, and the adoption of walls with rounded 
corners, leaving few angles liable to accumulate 
dirt, mildew, and insects; the preference to be 
given to oil-painted walls rather than papered 
walls, allowing thus a frequent washing, and 
avoiding the deposits of noxious germs; the 
installation of what could be called fixtures in 
the way of furniture, decreasing the incon- 
veniences of little furniture, and avoiding the 
cost of transit for poor families, whose trade or 
occupation may force them to suffer frequent 
changes of dwelling. . 


A resolution urging that the Sanitary Bill, 
adopted by the Chamber of Deputies, and now 
before the Senate, should become law at the 
earliest possible date was unanimously passed ; 
it was also resolved to facilitate as far as possible 
the creation of sanitary professorships in all the 
schools of architecture. 


An interesting paper on the rational heating 
and ventilation of dwellings was read by M. 
Charles Gautier, president of the Society of 
Government Architects. The opinions of the 
reporter, given in a rather lengthy paper, may be 
summed up in the following. M. Gautier began 
by saying that not being a specialist in the ques- 
tion of heating and ventilating—an architect, 
indeed, having a very extended part to play had 
very little time to become a specialist in any 
matter—he would only give broad views of the 
various systems employed, with their inconyeni- 
ences and advantages. Since 30 years great pro- 
gress had been made in heating the dwellings of 
our large towns, and much praise must be given 
to those who were using their best endeavours to 
improve or replace the old systems, so often incom- 
plete and insanitary. He would divide the 
matter into six sections, chimney -places, stoves, 
hot-air stoves, heating by hot water, by steam, 
and by a combination of hot water and steam. 
Taking first in order the question of chimney- 
places, M. Gautier said that the greatest enemies 
to rational heating of dwellings were fashion and 
pleasure to the eye; the ordinary chimney-place 
would never be dethroned, notwithstanding that 
it is an apparatus heating very indifferently, and 
affording an even worse ventilation ; it has, how- 
ever, one great advantage, that of considerable 
cheerfulness combined with an agreeable and 
artistic form, making it very often one of the most 
charming ornaments of the dwelling. This being 
so, the greatest success would attend the inventor 
of a rational heating apparatus maintaining the 
form and aspect of the beloved chimney -place ; 
but the many endeayours whick have already 
been made have not been successes up to the 
present. Again, the large mirror which is nearly 
always seen Surmounting the chimney-pieces of 
our houses is the cause of a considerable loss of 
the heat given off by the open fire; if we could 
persuade the ladies to sacrifice their chimney 
mirrors, the heat-giving surface would be largely 
increased ; the looking-glass could be advan- 
iageously replaced by an open coffer artistically 
ornamented, and allowing the use of special 
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systems for utilising the heat which is at present 
wasted. ‘The idea is not new, it is one of the ap- 
plications of hollow walls advocated by M. Trelat, 
and other well-known names. 

Next taking the question of stoves, M. Gautier 
said that the chimney fireplace lacking proper 
heating qualities, a large proportion of the heat 
being carried off with the smoke, a more efli- 
cacious means of heating was sought after, and 
the stove was invented. The stove might be 
divided into three categories—the simple stove, 
the hot-air stove, and the portable stove. The 
first may be said to give off greater heat than the 
fireplace ; but the ventilation is almost nothing. 
For this reason, such stoves should be employed 
only in rooms ventilated in a manner independent 
of the heating apparatus. Again, these ordinary 
stoves, much employed on account of their cheap- 
ness and economy, are very injurious to respira- 
tion by reason of-the over-heating, sometimes to 
redness, of the metallic sides, and this incon- 
venience has led to the construction of stoves 
encased in faience and similar ware, which, whilst 
attenuating this inconvenience, has the advantage 
of allowing an artistic and elegant decoration. 
The hot-air stoves differ from the preceding only 
as regards the envelope of metal or faience sur- 
rounding the central heating surface, a receptacle 
filled with water serving the purpose of moisten- 
ing the heated air. The movable stove is a kind 
of reaction against the chimney place, which was 
first intended for burning wood for heating 
purposes. This combustible being now often 
beyond the limit of general means, an apparatus 
for burning the less expensive small coal, or even 
gas, became a necessity, and the movable stove, 
with continuous and slow combustion, easily 
moved from one room to another, and adapting 
itself to the various fireplaces of the dwelling, 
was invented. These apparatus, as a rule cheap, 
and requiring little attention, have much success ; 
but, unfortunately, experience has proved that 
they are exceedingly dangerous, by reason of the 
abundant production of oxide of carbon which, 
when the draught is defective, invades the room. 
This apparatus is, therefore, probably destined to 
a decreasing use day by day. At present these 
stoves are the terror of architects, who are obliged 
to dissuade their clients from their use, for the 
chimney flues are by no means suitable for the 
proper working of such apparatus. The Academy 
of Medicine is also strongly against their use. 
Coming to the question of warm-air heating 
systems employed for the heating of entire 
dwellings, hotels, public buildings, and houses of 
many stories, we find that the simplest system is 
that employed since many years, and which, 
despite its inconveniences, is not easy to provide 
a substitute for. Its construction approaches 
that of the hot-air stoves, only the apparatus 
consists of a heating-chamber placed in the base- 
ment, from whence set out the various flues 
distributing the heat. These are of two kinds— 
that distributing the warm gases coming directly 
from the combustion, and that sending heated air 
in the necessary directions. Experiencehas shown 
that the heating chamber cannot send warm air to 
large distances; at 50ft. from the focus the loss in 
heat is already noticeable, and at a horizontal 
distance of 100ft. the air is almost cold. Despite 
the studies and researches of many well-known 
engineers—to whom, however, all homage should 
be made—this apparatus in nearly all its forms 
has the inconvenience of drying the air without 
affording a compensating moisture, and, be- 
sides, it conveys much dust and often deleterious 
gases. 

The various systems of heating by hot water 
may be divided into two classes—that at low 
pressure, and that at high or average pressure. 
The first has the inconvenience of obliging the 
circulation of a Jarge quantity of water through 
the apparatus, and the consequent necessity of 
providing flow-pipes of large diameters. ‘The 
average temperature of the heating surfaces being 
only about 80° Centigrade, a considerable import- 
ance must be given them. In the systems of high 
or average pressure—generally preferred—the 
temperature of the water may be carried to 100°, 
or even above; the distributing pipes have, there- 
fore, need of small diameters—a great advantage. 
The high-pressure system of Perkins brings the 
temperature of the water in the pipes to 300° and 
more, this high pressure occasioning possible 
accidents. In England and Germany this system 
has been much employed ; but as yet, in France, 
the preference is for an average-pressure system 
composed of pipes of small diameter. Such a 
system is very convenient for dwelling-houses, 
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permitting rational heating by means of a girdle 
of heat encircling the walls. 

The system of heating by steam is obtaining 
great success in France for large public buildings 
and industrial buildings occupying large surfaces. 
It may be considered as one of the most rational 
means of heating, steam being the most powerful 
and supple vehicle/for the conveyance of heat. 
With a system at low pressure, there is no fear 
of fire, dust, or noxious gases. As regards solidity, 
this system is nothing lacking. : 

On the question of ventilation, M. Gautier was 
of opinion that the simpler the system, the better 
the ventilation ; that researches should be earnestly 
continued for the discovery of a system realising 
as nearly as possible natural ventilation. He 
mentioned an invention due to M. Emile Trelat, 
architect, this being the piercing of window- 
glass with a multitude of conical holes of very 
small size, the smaller base being at the exterior. 
This glazing had the advantages of being always 
clean, and allowing a mild ventilation without 
any draught. In the discussion following up 
this paper, M. mile Trelat put forward his well- 
known theories on the matter. It was agreed 
that heating should be by radiation: the walls, 
the ceiling, the floor, and the furniture should 
radiate heat on the occupants of the room; the 
airitself should not be warmed, but should, on 
the contrary, be cold. A certain amount was 
said concerning defective chimney-flues and the 
injury done to people living on the upper floors 
through leakage from these flues. A resolution 
was passed that all newly-constructed chimney- 
flues should be constructed by the proper authori- 
ties, and tested as rain-pipes are tested to see that 
no leakage exists. This suggestion is really an 
exceedingly practical one. 

M. Philippe, engineer, read a very lengthy 
paper on public baths at moderate prices, making 
a complete review of the various systems and 
apparatus for baths and bathing, giving plans of 
a model laundry, and comparing the systems of 
clothes-washing at London and at Paris, con- 
cluding greatly to the advantage of the former 
city. Plans and descriptions of public baths con- 
structed by this engineer at Lille, Armentiéres, 
and Douai formed also a very interesting portion 
of the report. 

M. E, Cacheux, engineer, administrator of the 
Society of Cheap Dwellings, read a paper on the 
evacuation of waste water in small towns and 
villages, giving the inconveniences and advantages 
of the systems of allowing waste water to flow 
from the houses into the streets; to flow into 
cesspools, or allowed to penetrate in the earth ; 
to flow into rivers or running water ; to be carried 
off by proper canalisations, and the dangers 
arising from the improper use or abuse of any of 
these systems. 

M. Leon Benouville read a comprehensive 
paper on the necessity of a professional sanitary 
teaching, urging that the first endeavour of hy- 
gienists should be the inculcation of ideas of 
cleanliness and attention to sanitary matters 
amongst the general. public and masses of people; 
the encouraging of cleanliness in schools, col- 
leges, barracks, and public buildings by means of 
proper installations of every necessity and ap- 
paratus for cleansing purposes, giving no excuse 
for neglect in washing, bathing, and proper use 
of conveniences. He said that the State, towns, 
public companies, railway companies, &c., should 
give the good example inthis way, citing 
the expenses made by the metropolitan of 
Berlin in the installation and maintenance of 
the public w.c.’s and urinals, expenses which 
were very high, but made so on purpose, in order 
to impress the public with the respect of cleanii- 
ness. He considered that public lectures on 
sanitation should be organised in a manner 
similar to those given under the auspices of the 
Sanitary Institute in England, that sanitary 
museums should be installed at Paris, and esta- 
blished on the basis of the Parkes Museum at 
London. At length they should pass resolutions 
relating to a petition to the Chamber requesting 
that a sanitary law for France should be adopted 
as soon as possible—a law giving all authority to 
mayors, prefects, and others to enforce a proper 
respect for the modern sanitary necessities; that 
men with a practical experience of sanitation be 
those most sought after for the general sanitary 
committees about to be organised; that proper 
classes and lectures on sanitation be created at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts for architects, at the Ecole 
Centrale for engineers (or, rather, that the exist- 
ing classes in the latter school be made more 
complete), at the School of Arts and Trades, and 


that associations for the popular teaching of 
sanitation be organised all over France, not for- 
getting the creation of museums of sanitation to 
be supported by the State. 

A: paper was read by M. Paul Pignant, engi- 
neer, on the necessity of the intervention of the 
public powers obliging the municipal authorities 

~ to control and enforce, if necessary, sanitary 
measures and laws, and that of the municipal 
authorities obliging private persons to take the 
measures necessary for the sanitation of private 
buildings and dwellings. 


A very interesting report was made by M. M. 
Sijmons, engineer, of Rotterdam, on the results 
obtained by the Liernur system of sanitation 
applied at Amsterdam. He explained that this 
system obtains the evacuation of matter and house 
drains by means of an underground metallic 
canalisation, hermetically closed, ending at a 
central works outside the town, and employing 
suction as motive power. An immediate sterilisa- 
tion of the waste matter was obtained by means 
of heating to a high temperature immediately on 
its arrival at the works, and a transformation into 
dry manure of a high agricultural value. In 
1894 the central works of the Liernur system 
- removed the drainage from 3,678 houses, contain- 
ing 62,572 inhabitants, producing over 2} million 
cubic feet of matter, necessitating the employ- 
ment of 1,250 tons of coal. The works for 
converting the drainage dealt with a little over 
2% million cubic feet of matter, to which quantity 
nearly half a million cubic feet must be added, 
coming from the quarters not yet connected with 
the works, a total of about 3 million feet, giving 
601°2 tons of sulphate of ammonia, and necessi- 
tating a total expense of 1,376 tons of coal. The 
sale of the produce left a profit of nearly £4,000. 
The working expenses of-the Liernur system 
was in 1894 1s. 13d. per inhabitant per year. 
By reason of this remarkable result, the Amster- 
dam town council has decided to give a greater 
extension to this system, and has voted the sum 
of £10,000 for the work of connecting the remain- 
“ing 1,102 houses with 21,500 inhabitants with the 
works. M. Liernur claimed that his system 
yielded very handsome profits, also that their 
apparatus could evaporate and dry a little over 
four gallons by the consumption of Ib. of coal. 
The reason of the large profit made was that the 
population only yielded 5} pints per person per 
day of sewage and house water; the drains and 
soil-pipes were thus scarcely ever flushed, and 
were therefore in a continual state of filthiness. 
Despite all arguments in favour of the Liernur 
system of drainage by suction, the Congress did 


not appear to show very much approval, and |- 


although the discussion was very animated, no 
vote or resolution was passed. The Congress 
_ Seemed greatly in favour of the separate system 
becoming more and more employed in England. 
It was urged that with the separate system the 
quality and quantity of the sewage could be esti- 
mated to a near figure; again, the sewage was 
very easily treated by thissystem. The combined 
system of allowing rainfall to mix with the 
sewage added much difficulty to the work of con- 
verting. M. Masson was, however, of opinion 
that rain-water which had washed the streets was 
as foul as ordinary sewage, and should, for this 
reason, be treated as sewage. a 
A number of papers were read in the afternoons 
concerning various inventions and systems. The 
heating of schools, by M. d’Anthonay ; the con- 
sequences in a health point of view of the damp- 
ness of the air in worksand workshops, by M. de 
Betz; a method of purifying river water by 
means of currents of fresh air forced through the 
water, by M. Robert, engineer ; several inven- 
tions for utilising house refuse; an ingenious 
mask for protecting workmen from injurious dust, 
invented by Dr. Detourbe; a system of rational 
closet-pans, suggested by Dr. Chatelin. The 
inventor maintained that the ordinary closet-seat 
was injurious, and created a predisposition to 
hernia, that the hips and spine should form an 
-acute angle, and not a right angle; the closet- 
pans proposed by the doctor were fitted with a 
partial seat, which obliged the users to assume a 
position natural to the laws of anatomy. M. de 
Montricher explained a system of utilising 
badly-constructed large sewers by means of small 
-drains placed within the large sewers; in case of 
very heavy rainfall only, the former would over- 
flow into the latter. E 
This Congress has certainly been of much good 
in opening out the way to a better state of sani- 
tation in France, in bringing the public attention 
to a realisation of the importance of sanitary 


tural life—with vigour, with origi 
with high sense of the beautiful. ee 
One of the first results of this was the treat- 
ment of buildings as a whole—as single units to 
which the parts were subordinate. This was 
especially exemplified in the palaces, which, from — 
the circumstances of the times, were necessarily - 
square masses of solid masonry, with butfewand — 
small openings within reach of any street mob 
which might attack them. Given these condi- 
tions, all that was necessary to convert them into  —_— 
architectural units was to crown them with 
cornices proportioned to their whole height, and 
this was accordingly done. No columns were ~ 
used, but the buildings were left, of themselves 
forming complete orders without their aid. = 
The entablature, which thus became the chief — 
feature of the design, varied considerably in its — 
design. Inthe Riccardi Palace at Florence, the 
|architrave and frieze are but slightly indicated, 
while a heavy cornice is carried by heavy con- 
soles. In the Spannochi Palace at Siena, as also 


measures, and in beginning the formation of 
societies, classes, and lectures on this all-important 
questicn. ARTHUR VYE-PARMINTER, 


CLASSIC DETAILS AND THEIR 
APPLICATION.* 


By G. A. T. Mrppieron. 
VII.—ITALIAN RENAISSANCE: BUILDINGS TREATED 
: AS ORDERS. 
\ HEN Classic architecture was revived in 
Italy in the 15th century, known as the 
Italian Renaissance, the most noticeable feature 
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Pandolfini Palace, Florence, by Raffael. 
‘From Schiitz.) 


was the manner in which it was at once adapted 
to the then modern requirements without the 
least of slavish copying. Nor, on the other hand, 
did iterr in the opposite direction by the mere 
application of Classic details to buildings which 
were Gothic in form and principle. A somewhat 
similar thing had occurred before when Ptolemaic 
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Spannocchi Palace, Siena, Strozzi Palace, Flor- * 
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probably by Francesco ence, Be ronaca, 
de Giorgio. (From (From Schiitz.) 
Schiitz.) SE 


in the Gondi Palace at Florence, the architrave — 
and frieze are missing entirely, while the con- — 
soles in the Spannochi Palace are deep, and in 
the Gondi Palace are widely projecting. Again, — 
in the Strozzi Palace, at Florence, the architrave — 
is missing ; but there is a deep plain frieze, with — 
enriched mouldings, then consoles, and then 
cornice over. a 
Speaking of the cornice only, which was th 
one absolutely necessary part of the entablature 


for the purpose of properly roves the build- — 
= ing, Gwilt gives the following table of propor- — 


tional heights :— a 


Gondi Palace, Florence, by Giuliano da San Gallo. 
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(From Schiitz.) Palace. pe get 
: Spannochi, at Siena s081ae Se 


: Picolomini, at Siena 
architecture arose in Egypt upon almost pre-| gp J8M 8» BP Jano... 
cisely the same lines as that of the Theban period 
of a thousand years before. Between the Roman 
and the Renaissance also there was a gap of a full 
thousand years; but this time it was not the same 
style which arose out of the ashes of the old, but 
a new style, fully adapted to present needs, based 
upon the principles of the old, and as instinct as 
that had been with all that pertains to architec- 
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Farnese, at Rome . 
Gondi, at Florence. Bats : 

As to the rest of the design, it was simple in 
the extreme. Great use was made of wall-sur- 
face, texture to which was obtained by rustica- 
tion, the degree of rustication varying in most 
examples, the masonry being exceedingly bold 
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when near the eye, and more and more finely 
faced the higher its position in the building. In 
a later school, however—the Roman, to which 
the Pandolfini Palace more properly belongs—the 
rustication is confined to angles and to the door- 
ways; and in the Venetian school, to be referred 
to later, it is often absent altogether. 

The simplicity of the buildings was further 


Two Intermediate Cornices, or Strings. 
(From Gwilt.) : 


enhanced by the regular arrangement of the 
openings, with doorway usually in the centre of 
each front, and by the subdivision of their height 
into stories by the introduction of horizontal 
strings or intermediate cornices carried right 
across the front. These were never obtrusive, 
having just this minor function to ears 
generally consisting of a small cyma and corona, 
with simple consoles under. Still, their depth is 
nearly that of the main cornice, Gwilt stating 1; 
of the height of the building, which is very little 
less than that of most of the main cornices, as 
given in the abovetable. — : 

In most of the Florentine Palaces the windows 
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Riccardi Palace, Florence, by Michelozzo. 
(From Schiitz.) 


and doors were semicircular headed and simple 
in treatment, with quite simple tracery in the 
upper stories—a relic of Gothic taste. On 
the ground floor, however, there was greater 
divergence of treatment, for in the Strozzi Palace 
we find small rectangular openings, and in the 
Riccardi and Pitti Palaces there are large arches 
with rectangular windows inset into them, these 
being enriched with sills and cornices carried by 
consoles, and the cornices crowned with pedi- 
ments. All ground-floor windows, too, were 
necessarily pe with strong iron grilles. 

The Pandolfini Palace, it will be noticed, is an 
entire exception to these rules, for the inter- 


mediate string is enriched with the guilloche ; the 
upper story is set back from -the lower, and the 
windows are treated with orders. It wasamethod 
of treatment adopted largely in Rome, as witness 
the Farnese Palace, but rare in Florence. 
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LONDON ARCHITECTURE. FROM AN 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT’S VIEW-POINT. 


HE Architectural Record of New York for the 
current month contains an exhaustive 
article from the pen of Mr. Barr Ferree on 
‘* Architecture in London.’’ The author freely 
criticises the buildings seen during a recent visit 
to the Metropolis, and his remarks are accom- 
peer by nearly a score full-page illustrations 
om photographs of large residences and com- 
mercial buildings. He points out that English 
architecture ‘‘ suffers from a unity of purpose 
among its architects, from the rapid changes in 
the popular taste of the day, from the importa- 
tion of foreign styles for a few years only, to be 
cast aside for something in a later fashion. Even 
now its architects have scarcely found their level, 
are not yet wholly certain in what way to direct 
their talents, what style to use, what form to give 
that style. But though there is still uncertainty 
and mixture, there has been an incredible spread 
of correct architectural taste, of sound artistic 
feeling, of a striving after better things, of an 
effort to renew the historical continuity that was 
broken in the last century; and in this lies the 
strength of current English architecture. The 
land is filled with charming structures of previous 
times when people thought more about architec- 
ture and less of other things. These build- 
ings are at the very doors of every living English 
architect, and-in many cases those men who have 
achieved the greatest successes in recent architec- 
ture have been those who have most frequently 
sought inspiration at this inexhaustible source. 
This is something quite distinct from anything in 
any other country, unless it be Italy. The Re- 
naissance in England is strongly tinged with 
English colour, and the British architect has a 
long unbroken past which, while it may not help 
him with models, will at least suggest possibilities 
of continuance and development.”’ 

Mr. Ferree asserts that, owing to the monotony 
of the older structures in the Metropolis, with 
the exception of the churches of Wren, and a 
few other buildings that might almost be counted 
on one’s fingers, the most interesting of London 
structures are of very recent date. ‘There is, he 
says, a dulness that permeates whole districts of 
the City, predominates in street after street of 
sickening negation, until almost anything is 
welcomed by way of change. One isnot appalled, 
as in many cities, by the presence of architec- 
tural monstrosities ; one is hypnotised by the end- 
less reiteration of the same lack of architectural 
form, the most careless—or is it studied ? —in- 
difference to architectural values; the utter ignor- 
ance of architectural ideas, the complete mastery 
of commercialism that would do no more than pro- 
vide the barest, ugliest shelter, and which, when 
applied to domestic work, is in the barest, ugliest, 
most intolerable of all forms, styles, and manners 
of building. Queen Anne’s Mansions are 
typical examples of this style of building. If 
the older buildings of London are bad from the 
absence of architectural ideas, many of the newer 
ones are, he thinks, quite as intolerable from the 
attempts of would-be architects, speculative 
builders, and inexperienced persons to build and 
endow their city with wondrous things as bad in 
their positive characteristics as the older struc- 
tures are in their negativeness. 

Turning to the characteristics of the better 
class of work, the author says that picturesque- 
ness is a strong note, perhaps the strongest note, 
in all new buildings. It is not always well done; 
but it is one of the chief ends at which London 
architects are striving. It may be seen in a some- 
what too pronounced tendency to break up sur- 
faces; it may be seen again in a somewhat too 
great fondness for detail, oft times too frequently 
repeated ; and it may be seen again in the almost 
universal fashion of finishing a front with a 
gable. It is a survival or revival of the ancient 
picturesque quality of English work so commonly 
seen in all old buildings. This picturesque 
quality in London buildings is dependent on-more 
than the modern revival. The small size of the 
buildings, even in valuable city sites, is another 
striking characteristic. This naturally heightens 
the picturesque tendency, since it is very much 
easier—and much more natural—to make a pic- 
turesque design on a small scale than on a latge 


one. Owing to the British tenacity of custom, 

and the further fact that, so far as the writer 
could make out, unopposed enjoyment of privi- 

leges, one has not acquired by purchase, for a 
certain time, gives one perpetual rights thereto, 

there has scarcely been a change in heights. 

Perhaps, as striking an example as could be given 
of the tendency to the picturesque, is the charm- 
ing office building designed by Mr. Pearson for 
Mr. William Waldrof Astor, just now finished, 
on the Thames Embankment. This is a veritable 
gem, small and delicate, and quite unlike an office 
building, so far as commercial exterior is con- 
cerned. The New Law Courts, the Imperial 
Institute, the Museum of Natural History, are 
all instances of large public buildings into whose 
design the element of picturesqueness has entered 
to a perceptible degree. In the Imperial Insti- 
tute the architect has rather hurt his design than 
improved it by giving way to this tendency. In 
the Museum of Natural History there are more 
towers than there is the slightest need of, and the 
rich and abundant detail has not well stood ex- 
posure to the trying London climate. In the 
New Law Courts there is much detail and varia- 
tion for the sake of picturesqueness alone; but 
take away this element, and the design, in each 
case, loses distinctly and disastrously, if, indeed, 
it does not become wholly commonplace. 


_ With a fine determination to make the most of 
their opportunities, the builders of the older 
monotonous London houses built with a brick of 
dull hue, admirably suited, no doubt, to the: 
atmosphere of London, but which enormously 
heightened the deadening effects of their struc- 
tures. The architects of to-day bid fair to go as 
far in the opposite direction as their predecessors. 
went in theirs. Brick and terracotta are the 
favourite materials, and very good and satisfac- 
tory results are frequently obtained with them. 
New brick of a brilliant red is much used, and 
some happy combinations are obtained with trim- 
mings of a light buff stone, almost. white when 
fresh. Not so successful is a sort of pink terra- 
cotta, an artificial mixture introduced by the 
manufacturers, and which seems to have ‘‘ caught 
on’? without any reason for the catching. It 
speedily becomes faded and dirty, and is notin 
the least suited to London. When used alone, 
the effect is bad enough ; but, unfortunately, it 
is often employed in combination with red brick, 
not unpleasing when new, and, in fact, rather 
startling, but excessively depressing after the 
pink has lost its freshness. The ease with which. 
terracotta adapts itself to ornamental and decora- 
tive purposes is a great snare to London archi- 
tects. Centuries of experience do not seem to 
have impressed the average London architect with 
the knowledge that the climate of his beloved 
city is entirely unsuited for elaborate external 
detail. Sooner or later, detail in any material, 
in brick, in terracotta, or in stone, blackens and 
darkens until its value is almost gone, or until 
what was intended as an ornament becomes a 
positive eyesore; yet in the face ofall but limitless 
examples many architects go calmly on adding 
piece after piece of detail to their buildings, and 
doing, with the utmost apparent glee, and some- 
times in the best of good taste, just what they 
ought not to do. Besides the leading charac- 
teristics of current London architecture, already 
noted, are sundry devices and types of parts so- 
frequently employed as to be fairly considered 
general, though in themselves scarcely distinct- 
ive. These include the constant employment of - 
high-pitched roofs, since the Gothic revival, with 
gables and dormers, and in almost every sort of 
structure; in the elevation of the building, 
wherever possible, upon a low basement, usually 
partly underground, a system that obtains not 
only in dwelling-houses—though not now so fre- 
quently employed in the suburbs as formerly— 
but in the business and City buildings, where its 
use is much less logical; in a very general em-~ 
ployment of broad, plain unornamented friezes: 
between windows, bordered by string courses. 
formed by the hoods of the lower windows and- 
the sills of the upper; in the banding together of 
windows in vertical bays, though often crossed. 
by horizontal lines, and in a land where the 
buildings are almost universally heated by open 
grates, the chimneys add a special note of their 
own to the design, and materially help in giving 
distinctive character. London architecture is not 
composed of the materials the architect has to 
use, of the devices at his command, of the method 
of design he follows, but in the manner in which 
he designs. Mr. Norman Shaw, for example, 
obtains quite unprecedented results by a thorough 
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mastery of form, quite apart from ornamental 
detail—results, by the way, that many of his 
copiers and imitators have entirely tailed in 
obtaining, even when they copied him most 
closely. Mr. Ernest George, whose style is 
wholly different from Mr. Shaw’s, and who uses 
much more detail, resembles him in standing alone 
among his followers. It is the man that makes 
a building great or even interesting; the 
individuality he puts upon it, the  feel- 
ing he breathes into it. ‘There is a good deal of 
building in London in which this may be noted, 
buildings which lift current English architecture 
wellup from the indifferent and the mediocre, 
and place it, so far as domestic work is 
concerned, in the very front rank of modern 
architecture. If American architects would know 
the best that is now being done in their art— 
they cannot afford longer to ignore the claims of 
modern English architecture. It is not always 
great, it is not always satisfactory, it is frequently 
full of faults, and personal affectation ofttimes 
spoils a design otherwise harmonious and beauti- 
ful; butin its best examples it is always interest- 
ing, and often rises to the very highest type of 
modern architecture. With scarce an exception, 
the’ modern Renaissance buildings of London 
which have been designed under French influences 
are, Mr. Ferree declares, totally uninteresting. 
Such, for example, are the Bankruptcy Courts, 
the latest addition to the General Post Office, 
and Sir George Gilbert Scott’s Public Offices, 
Whitehall. The two former structures are the 
results of officialism in architecture, which appears 
to no greater advantage in London than in 
America. Of the successful Renaissance structures 
in London the first place is unquestionably held by 
the City of Lindon Schools on the Victoria 
Embankment. In striking contrast with the 
elaborateness of this design at one end of the 
Hmbankment, is the New Scotland Yard at the 
further extremity. This is a severe and stately 
design by Mr. Norman Shaw, in which the 
effect is obtained wholly by careful proportions, 
strong walls, and simple windows. ‘he severity 
of the architecture, which includes nd ornament 
whatever, save the rings of the turret bases and 
the heavy entrance porch—barring the not alto- 
gether happy gable ornaments—is perfectly in 
keeping with the purposes of the edifice. Yet, 
plain as it is, it bears the impress of the work of 
a consummate architect, who knew exactly what 
to doin the right place. The author is a per- 
fervid admirer of Sir Charles Barry’s Houses of 
Parliament—‘“‘ an edifice so grandly thought out, 
so superbly planned, so satisfactory in its masses, 
its forms, its detail, that one can scarce realise 
thatit was the work of a single man in the present 
century. Fortunately if has had no copiers, 
- nor is if a building one would see copied.’ In 
critcising Street’s Law Courts, he remarks that 
the almost unparalleled disputes between the 
architect and his committees, during the con- 
struction, were of so painful and vacillating a 
nature as to be responsible for many of the errors. 
It is its misfortune to be placed where it cannot 
be seen. It is especially unfortunate that the 
main facade should face the winding Strand, since 
from no single spot can the whole of it be seen. 
Possibly, Street himself was fully alive to this 
circumstance when he broke his main front up 
into almost as many parts as it could be broken 
into, separated them by turrets that are monoton- 
“ous in their frequent reiteration, and designed 
what is really a series of fronts that open up one 
after the other, as the building is approached 
from the direction of Charing Cross. Even 
though necessitated by the site, the building 
suffers from this treatment, and is lacking in the 
unity of exterior that may naturally be demanded 
in so long and important a front. Hven as it is, 
the best use has not been madeof it. The turrets 
are wearying in number, and not altogether 
pleasing in design. The arcade carried across 
much of the lower part of the facade, partly as a 
screen, partly as a dividing line from, the street, 
and partly, no doubt, as a device to unite the 
whole in one idea, quite fails of its purpose, and 
scarcely amounts to more than a hindrance to 
light and air. The entrance to the main hall, 
originally intended to be parallel to the Strand, 
instead of at right angles to it, as it now is, is 
further wanting in the monumental treatment 
that should have been given to it. But the whole 
structure is, the writer thinks, a marvellous 
monument to the industry, the genius, and the 
ability of the architect. ‘The Imperial Institute, 
at South Kensington, is the newest large public 
building in London. Built from the designs of 


Mr. T. E. Colcutt, it is a notable addition to the 


large buildings ef-London. . The building was 
intended to typify and represent the unity and 
majesty of the British Empire, and both popularly 
and professionally is regarded in London as com- 
pletely failing to accomplish the specific purpose 
for which it was erected. Possibly the error lay 
in the style, which is a rich English Renaissance. 
A more stately style of architecture was, perhaps, 
needed here; but the architect had frittered away 
many of his opportunities by the elaborateness of 
his ornament and the breaking up of his surfaces. 
The design is distinctly ornate, save the tower, 
which is bold and fine, and is crowned with a 
dome, unfortunately not of stone, surmounted by 
a lantern. It is quite justifiable to find fault 
with the immense quantity of detail applied to 
this structure. Very good in itself, there is 
quite too much of it for the London climate, and 
in a very few years its ornamental value will have 
entirely departed. Of the other new public and 
semi-public buildings in London there is little to 
be said, save that none of them approaches in 
interest those that have been named. ‘The new 
Admiralty Offices are of commonplace design, 
treated with pavilions at the ends and in the 
centre, and with engaged columns of buff stone 
against a brilliant red brick, a combination that 
in its unfinished state is more noteworthy for its 
colour than for its design. The new Record 
Office in Chancery-lane follows very closely the 
design of the older structure, and is, in conse- 
quence, a somewhat notable instance of good taste 
on the part of the architect. Mr. Waterhouse’s 
building for the City of London Guilds and Tech- 
nical Institute, at South Kensington, avoids the 
too rich detail with which his near-by Natural 
History Museum is ornamented, and in the 
severity of its forms not unnaturally suggests the 
mechanical arts taught within it. In the addi- 
tions to the National Gallery,-a more severely 
Classical design than that of any other public 
building in London, the architect had the ex- 
tremely difficult task of having to piece a new 
part on to an old structure of rather tame if 
refined design, and which he performed as well 
as the conditions of the case permitted. In 
business buildings London offers examples of 
every sorf, the good and the bad, the old and the 
new, with a preponderance of both the bad and 
the old. Yet with so many horrible examples of 
what not to do the modern architect often fails 
in his commercial designs. 
putting on as much ornament and detail as he 
can, as though architecture began and ended 
with this silly process. One of the best 
of the new buildings is Mr. John Belcher’s 
Institute of Chartered Accountants. Yet it is 
hidden in a maze of narrow streets where the 
average passer-by would never stop to look for 
it, where even those seeking it may miss it, and 
where its value both to itself and as an ornament 
to the City is almost totally lost. Internally the 
building is not so happy as without. The detail, 
while well worked up, is sometimes heavy, and 
the proportions unpleasing’; but taken as a whole 
this is one of the most interesting of the newest of 
London buildings. The new building of the 
Metropolitan Life Assurance Society in Moor- 
gate-street, by Mr. Aston Webb, is an eminently 
successful and interesting design. It is entirely 
harmonious ; it is not four designs heaped one‘on 
the other, but a single design divided by four 
lines; the distinction is very great, and the 
success of the building depends on the way in 
which th’s has been done. London contains 


many other buildings, some good, some bad, 


with emphasised horizontal lines, but it is seldom 
that one discerns an element of discord. ‘The 
principle of unity is well understood, and this is 
one of the important lessons that current English 
architecture can teach American architects. 

Mr. Ferree adds: Interesting as many London 
commercial buildings are, they scarcely approach 
in interest the domestic buildings. These are of 
amazing richness and variety of design, and here 
the Hnglish architects appear, as a whole, at their 
best. Of the many English architects engaged 
in actual practice none has produced more notable 
domestic buildings than Mr. Norman Shaw. That 
such a man should have his imitators is without 
question, and quite as natural is it that his copiers 
should, most of them, entirely fail in approaching 
him in the quality and beauty of his designs. 
The houses of Mr. Shaw are notable for the ob- 
taining of architectural effects with the simplest 
materials. Ornament is the least important 
servant he calls to his assistance, and not un- 
frequently he dispenses with it altogether.. His 


Usually he errs in- 


thorough mastery of design, and his keen artistic — 
feeling enable him to produce extraordinarily — 
interesting results of the very highest type of — 
fine domestic building, where a less sensitively 
artistic man would have only failure and dis- 
The newer parts of London contain 


satisfaction. 
many interesting groups of houses. Mr. Ernest 


George has impressed his personality upon one — 
notable district, and has contributed to the adorn- 


ment of many others, while other architects, in 


their own special way, have added their quota 
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to the interesting new dwellings of London. ~ 


Mr. Ernest George’s work is wholly distinct from 
that of Mr. Shaw, depending as it does more 
upon detail and a general richness of design for 
its effect. If there is sometimes a greater varia- 
tion of surfaces than seems always ie if 
there is an enrichment of parts and a wealth of 
ornament, it is at least satisfactory to feel that it 
is always good and very often intensely and charm- 


ingly picturesque. If the traveller in London — 


will compare the older parts of the city with the 


newer, he will not long remain in doubt as to the ~ 


value of the work English architects are now 
doing. Take, for example, the streets in the 


neighbourhood of Russell-square, or even the 
older streets in the neighbourhood of Hyde Park, _ 


and compare them with the groups of houses in 
Harrington-gardens, in Collingham-gardens, with 
Mr. Shaw’s houses in Queen’s-gate or on the 
Chelsea Embankment with the newly - built 
section in and around Cadogan-square, with Ken- 
sington Court-gardens, or with the artist homes 
in Melbury - road, and-he will realise, as it is 
otherwise impossible to realise, just what 
the English architects 
are doing for their Metropolis. 
achieved by the leaders 


The success 


inferior work that predominates in the new 
localities, or, rather, which surrounds the kernel 
of good buildings which marks the beginnings of 
many of the new districts. 


in the new move- 
ment has provoked a host of copiers. It is this 


PP Ss 


of the ‘present day 


ae 


Whether in time to ~ : 


come the progress of the inferior architecture and = 


its indefinite multiplication will cause a revulsion 
towards a new series of models the author is not 
prepared to say. Bor 

In conclusion, Mr. Ferree devotes some space 
to the consideration of modern London churches. 
Mr. Pearson clearly takes the lead in this work, 
though the churches of Street, of Bodley, of the 
younger Gilbert Scott, and of Sedding should not 
be overlooked. 
quintette of architects are, taken as a whole, real 
churches, characterised by a true churchly feel- 


‘‘The churches erected by this — 


ing, a feeling that, in many instances, permeates 


the whole design and gives it a life of its own 
quite apart from the form used. Mr. Pearson 


has been especially happy in giving this effect to — 


his churches, and while his exteriors are not 
always as expressive nor as inspiring as his in- 
teriors, it is impossible not to feel their originality 
and true churchly-nature. Most of these new 
churches are in brick, stone sometimes not even 


appearing in the detail, save in the window — 


tracery. -Yet though brick is the most difficult 


material with which to obtain monumental 


effect, there is no poverty in the 
external or internal. The lesson these c 
teach is unmistakable. 
of his work. Mr. Pearson, for example, never 


copies Medievalforms, never reproduces Medieval ~ 
churches, but builds a modern 19th-century ~ 
church with the materials handed down from the 


Middle Ages. It is not the least remarkable 


feature in current English work that an architect. 


design, either — 
hurches 
The architect is master 


in active, busy practice can produce buildings of. — ag 


such a character. It shows that English archi- 


tecture—yes, English Medieval architecture— — 


contains elements of vitality with which as yet 


we on this side of the Atlantic are scarcely — 


acquainted.” cb 
ee 


COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUMS.—XXIV. 
‘By Grorex H. Bisby, F.R.1.B.A. 


SANITARY BUILDINGS. 


cee no part of an asylum is the evil of over- 
crowding (occasioned by the constantly- 
increasing numbers of the insane without 
corresponding extensions of accommodation) 
more likely to be detrimental to the health and 
well-being of the patients than in the buildings 
for sanitary purposes, whether these be attached’ 
to the main buildings, as described in my last 
paper, or in connection with the workshops and 
airing-courts for patients. ; 


The necessity for providing ample means of 
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inspection of the occupants of these sanitary 
buildings would be better understood by an 
architect, and he would be better able to appre- 
ciate the great difficulties connected with the 
subject, if he would (instead of merely passing 
through the pleasant and tastefully-decorated 
day-rooms occupied by quiet and orderly patients, 
the great majority otf whom are frequently in- 
dustriously employed, or amusing themselves, 
and sometimes interesting to converse with), 
inspect the wards occupied by the disorderly and 
refractory patients, say, on a rainy day, when 
eighty or ninety patients are confined to their 
rooms. He would then havean opportunity of 
witnessing the evil effects of crowding a number 
of excitable patients into rooms of insufficient 
area (frequently without proper outlook or 
surroundings), and would sometimes find such a 
scene of anger, turmoil, foul language, and coarse 
laughter as would sadden and horrify him; that 
such scenes yet occur may be seen by reference to 
the ‘‘ Forty-second Report of the Inspectors of 
Lunatics for Ireland’’ (p. 94), where the Gover- 
nors of the Belfast Aapiam had their attention 
directed to the fact that their patients were 
“crowded promiscuously together without order or 
regularity into a human mass of mental degradation 
and confusion,’? and where they (the Governors) 
are reminded that the accommodation must be 

eatly increased, both in the wards and adminis- 

tive buildings. 

Tf to all the above-named disadvantages there 
be added the occasional occurrence of outbreaks 
of diarrhoea and sickness amongst the patients, 
the asylum architect cannot fail to perceive that 
the plans to be prepared for asylum sanitary 
annexes have to be considered subject to many 
complications and under, perhaps, conflicting 
conditions. 

Perhaps nowhere do the sanitary arrangements 
appear to be more defective than in some of the 
Irish asylums, and in the wards for idiots and 
lunatics in some of the Irish workhouses (as 
appears by the report I have above referred to) 
matters appear to be worse than in any part of 
England or Scotland; but in many cases the 
governors of the district asylums in Ireland are 
said to be fully aware of the necessity of meeting 
the requirements of their respective districts, and 
in a large number of instances have already 
sanctioned the necessary expenditure for altera- 
tions and additions; so we may hope, within a 
reasonable time, that the accommodation will be 
rendered in some degree better adapted to meet 
the immediate wants of the insane pcor. 

The working patients in asylums may be 
divided into two classes: those employed upon 
field or garden works and occupations requiring 
a Lp strength in workrooms, &c., and those 
only capable of employment upon tailoring or 
light occupations. _ 

Separate water-closet or -earth-closet, urinal, 
and lavatory accommodation is advisable for 
these classes, and should be in proximity to the 
workshops and workyards, and so arranged that 
one class shall not be brought into contact with 
the other—i.e., the stronger with the weaker. | 

The water-closets and urinals to be provided 
in connection with the workshop buildings 
should never be placed in direct communication 
with any of the apartments, whether occupied 
by the workers or used for storage purposes; but 
some similar arrangement to that provided for 
the wards should be adopted, with similar means 
of inspection of the patients, and separate closets 
for the use of attendants and work - master 
(provided with lock and key), and if slightly 
detached from the workshops, covered ways 
should be provided. Some of the patients have 
not sufficient intelligence either to avoid a shower 
of rain or to perceive the necessity of a change 
of clothing after getting wet through, and an 
attendant might not notice, until too late, the 
condition of his charges; hence the necessity of a 
covering roof from the workrooms to the closets. 

The water-closets for the sick and infirm or 
bed-ridden patients, and in the asylum fever 
wards, may usually correspond with those pro- 
vided in the best modern hospitals, but with due 
attention to the precautions already referred to 
with regard to cases which may be suicidal, and 
the means of observation of the patients. The 
annexes in which they should be placed may also 
contain a space for a movable bath, and the 
ordinary adjuncts and utensils required for 
hospital use. 

Near to the entrances to the various wards, 
from the airing-courts and grounds, an earth or 
water-closet is sometimes conveniently provided, 


the door should open outwards, as for all other 
closets intended for patients’ use, and be without 
bolt or other fastenings, that the attendants be 
not excluded should it be necessary to exercise 
restraint or control of a patient. In suicidal 
cases, I believe, it is usual to issue to the 
attendant, when taking charge of a dangerous 
case, a form upon a slip of parchment, which the 
attendant is required to sign, and which, after 
giving details of the patient’s condition, states :— 
“T am not to leave him for any purpose without 
giving him in charge to another attendant, to whom 
I am, at the same time, to give this caution Iam 
to accompany him to the closet, to search his bed- 
clothes before he goes to bed, to remove and search his 
clothes, and see him dress in the morning,” ec. 
Bearing this precaution in recollection, it will not 
be difficult for the asylum architect to realise that 
the arrangement and position of sanitary build- 
ings for the use of patients require more than 
ordinary consideration. 

The forms of water-closet pans most in favour 
in asylums are the wash-out and wash-down, 
both of which have the manifest advantage of 
being without valves or moving parts, and there- 
fore have no mechanism liable to become dis- 
arranged or broken by the patients. 

Instead of the chain usually provided for the 
purpose of setting the water-waste preventer, an 
iron rod or wire should be provided within a 
casing of wood or metal, as the chain might be 
used for suicidal purposes. 

The urinals should not have any pans or 
receptacles above the level of the floor. There 
should be an automatic flush every few minutes, 
and there should be laid on a supply pipe from the 
nearest hot-water cistern, so that the urinals may 
be easily scalded out occasionally. 

As urinal pans should not be adopted, and as a 
gutter in the floor is all that is necessary, it 
would be advisable to provide a gutter receptacle 
for the urinal-tablet disinfectors, which are now 
in general use; or otherwise, these would be liable 
to removal by the patients, many of whom meddle 
with or steal the most trifling objects. These 
‘*Sanitas’’ urinal tablets are very useful, especially 
during hot and close weather, and they may also 
be used in the cisterns which supply the water- 
closets, and for this purpose should be placed in 
specially designed cases so that the pipes may not 
be clogged with the tablets. 

The sanitary annexe may also contain a cup- 
board or locker for the storage of disinfectants, 
&c., so that the nurses and attendants may not 
have to leave their charges to go to the general 
stores for what they may require. Disinfectants 
are largely employed in asylums, for their use in 
water-closets, urinals, ward sculleries, &c., tends 
to keep the atmosphere pure. The objection 
which some people have to the strong odour 
which most of the disinfectants possess, prevents 
them from using these valuable agents, so useful 
where large numbers of dirty insane patients are 
accumulated. ~ 

The bath for patients of dirty habits, which 
may sometimes be advantageously placed within 
the sanitary annex, should have some disinfecting 
arrangement, A bathis made with an internal 
flushing rim which is supplied with water that 
has passed through a disinfecting box. This 
apparatus is manufactured by Messrs. Adams and 
Co., of Westminster, and is an antiseptic apparatus 
for hospital use, which also appears to be very 
suitable for the dirtier classes of asylum patients. 

With regard to the sanitary building generally, 
if must be remembered that fevers and other 
fatal diseases are generated more or less by 


atmospheric impurities, and that the more patients: 


of dirty habits are crowded together, and have 


the light and air shut out from them through 


defectively planned asylums, the more do they 
become liable to these and other maladies. 
Effectually comprehensive measures are yet 
necessary in many districts. ‘There can be no 
doubt that the habitual respiration of the air of 
ill-ventilated and gloomy alleys in large towns is 
a powerful means of augmenting the hereditary 
disposition to scrofula, and even of inducing such 
a disposition de novo. Physiologists show that 
those distressing maladies, goitre and erétinism, 
are due to noxious local influences, chiefly to a 
stagnant atmosphere ; and, as is well known, the 
complaints are most prevalent in deep valleys, in 
which the cireulation of air is very intermittent 
or languid, and the fact remains that improved 
structural arrangements neutralise, if they do not 
destroy, the causes of mischief, and contribute to 
the permanence of health. Even without seeking 
for special cases, we may rest assured that impure 


air, among other ill effects, causes deafness, and 
in other ways injures the individual, leaving him 
a victim to various ills. Architects and builders 
of former times appear to have been most 
astonishingly ignorant of the physiological fact 
that man carries an arrangement of lungs beneath 
his ribs fitted only to inspire a pure atmosphere. 
In asylums especially, attempts for education and 
improvement of patients, if concurrently without 
sanitation, must be ineflicient and unsatisfactory, 
for it is not easy to elevate minds familiarised 
with filth and squalor, and there is an essential 
dependence between physical and moral purity. 

The instructions and suggestions issued by the 
Commissioners in Lunacy to architects and others 
concerned with asylum works do not particularise 
the kinds of apparatus and fittings to be provided 
in the sanitary buildings, and indeed give but 
little information beyond pointing out the 
necessity for efficient ventilation, and the desira- 
bility of using tiles, glazed bricks, or cement for 
the floors and walls of the water-closets and 
lavatories, Kc. 

The selection of a suitable apparatus is a matter 
of some difficulty. ‘There are, I believe, about 
25 well-known firms in this country who manu- 
facture sanitary ware and apparatus of various 
descriptions, and of these there are several who 
make wash-out, wash-down, and trough closets 
that are suitable for asylum patients. For 
instance, large numbers of the ‘‘ Sydney Syphonic 
Cistern and English-made Closets,’’? manufactured 
by John Jones, of Chelsea, have been used in 
lunatic asylums. Amongst other firms who have 
supplied suitable water-closets and apparatus are 
Messrs. W. H. Bodin and, Co, of Wednesbury ; 
Messrs. T. and C. Clark and Co., of Wolver- 
hampton; Mr. T. W. Twyford, of Hanley, 
Staffordshire; Messrs. A. Emanuel and Sons, 
Limited, of London; Messrs. Joseph Cliff and 
Sons; Messrs. J. Taylor and Sons, Limited, of 
London ; The Water Carriage Engineering Co., 
Limited, of Sheffield ; Messrs. Charles Winn and 
Co., of Birmingham; and Messrs. Adams and 
Co., of Westminster, and from these may be 
selected fittings to meet the varying preferences 
of committees, medical superintendents, and others 
connected with asylums; but some authorities are 
of opinion that a perfectly suitable apparatus has 
not yet been contrived satisfactorily meeting all 
the requirements of the case as regards the most 
demented and dirtier classes of patients. 

Whatever mechanism be used for the flushing 
of the closets, it is necessary that it shall be 
suitable for the unintelligent and violent classes 
of patients ; it should not depend for its action 
upon a varying strength or length of pull, and if 
a pull be used at all it should act instantly. An 
objection has, however, been raised to automatic 
flushing arrangements set in motion by the 
movement of a door or seat, or foot pressure, 
not only upon the ground that these are liable to 
get out of order, but also for the reason that the 
patients should be encouraged in the smallest 
matters to use their reason so far as their mental 
condition will permit. But there are certain of the 
worst class of patients who are confined in single 
rooms ; these are the most disgusting, to the 
attendants, of all, and are left alone duriag the 
night to do as they will, and are taken out in the 
morning in a condition of filth that is beyond all 
powers of description. In public asylums for 
boroughs and counties, and in the lunatics wards 
of workhouses such cases and arrangements may 
be expected; but in private asylums, where a 
larger proportion of attendants and nurses are 
provided, the patients would probably receive 
more attention. 

During the past twenty-five years, or more, I 
have been engaged upon the plans of as many 
lunatic asylums, and from the first have noticed 
that the architect must often find that the 
medival superintendent of the asylum frequently 
influences the schemes for the structures to a 
considerable extent, and, indeed, somewhat en- 
croaches upon the special province of the architect. 

A medical man, connected with an asylum, 
recently wrote as follows (entirely ignoring archi- 
tects and other scientific men) :—‘‘ It is curious 
that there are only three professions. All over 
the civilised world, parsons, lawyers, and doctors 
are regarded as members of the three professions, 
and the rest of the world is placed in a hetero- 
geneous mass and called unprofessional. How- 
ever, when the word is used loosely, we sometimes 
speak of actors, and so forth, being professionals ; 
but this only shows to what base uses words may 
come, and everyone still recognises the three 
professions, the_earthly trinity of intellect.’ 
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If these words, and the spirit in which they are 
evidently written are to remain unchallenged, 
architects may incur the disadvantages to be 
expected by those who permit their occupation to 
be interfered with or discredited by untrained 
persons engaged in other pursuits. It is, there- 
fore, as necessary that architects should possess 
at least an equally intelligent knowledge, for 
instance, of asylum doctors and patients and 
their requirements, that asylum doctors have (or 
may consider they have) of the duties of archi- 
tects and the building requirements of sanitary 
buildings. 

(Zo be covitinued.) 
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TRANSPORT OF BRIDGE. GIRDERS 
BUILT UP TO THEIR SITE. 
Le 


has always been a recognised maxim in all 
workshops, and by all classes of artisans, 
craftsmen, and workmen, from the principal 
downwards, that the more of the work belonging 
to any particular job that can be done in the shop 
the better. Not only is it done in a superior and 
more satisfactory manner than in the field, or 
outside the shops, but it is done a great deal 
cheaper and a great deal quicker. There is no 
description of metallic construction to which this 
remark applies more forcibly than to bridge and 
roof girders and trusses, the majority of which 
are frequently erected far from where they are 
partially built up, and often in very exposed 
situations. The greater the number of pieces in 
any particular example, the greater will be the 
number of joints, and the larger the number of 
bolts and rivets required to form the connections. 
Riveting and bolting up separate pieces of iron 
and steelwork outside in inclement weather in 
winter-time, in even our comparatively mild 
climate, is unavoidably a troublesome, a tedious, 
and unpleasant undertaking. The difference in 
the style of the work, between that executed in the 
shops and in the field, is sometimes so marked that 
an experienced professional eye has little or no 
difficulty in detecting generally what portion has 
been put together in one locahty, and what has 
been built up in the other. If these disadvan- 
tages are so marked at home, it is not difficult to 
imagine how gravely they become accentuated in 
foreign and semi-savage countries. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that engineers and architects 
are desirous of despatching their girders and 
trusses for bridges and roofs, to be erected abroad, 
in as few component parts as possible. Cast-iron 
girders all in one piece, when of small span, 
unquestionably offer better facilities for erection 
in distant and uncivilised lands than their 
wrought-iron rivals. Against this advantage 
must be set the greater liability of the cast-iron 
girders to injury, and even to actual fracture, 
during transit. It is essential that a cast-iron 
girder should arrive at its destination in a condi- 
tion as sound and as perfect as when it left the 
premises of the manufacturer. This condition is 
frequently a somewhat hazardous one to accom- 
plish, when we take into account the chances of 
injury which may occur to it during its trans- 
port. Again, the difficulty attending the safe 
carriage of castings increases notably with their 
size and weight, which in their turn depend upon, 
cateris paribus, the span of the bridge or roof. 

So far as the transport of large and heavy 
girders, trusses, and frames, whether of cast or 
wrought iron, is regarded solely as between port 
and port, there is little or nothing to be feared, 
unless in very exceptionally stormy weather. The 
ships which carry merchandise and goods of every 
description to the remotest parts of the world are 
now sufficiently large to house examples of iron 
and steelwork endowed with dimensions and pro- 
portions which some years ago would have been 
deemed excessive. It is when the outgoing 
vessel arrives at the end of the voyage that the 
risk and trouble begin. In the majority of 
instances there is not the shadow of a port or 
harbour of any description, or the slightest sign 
of wharf, jetty, or landing-place to disembark 
heavy and valuable machinery and other weighty 
and costly commodities. As a highly favourable 
case, let us suppose that there is fair landin 
accommodation, and that it is possible, either by 
the use of the shore cranes or the steam winches 
belonging to the vessel, to hoist out of the hold 
and sately deposit on terra firma the heavy iron- 
work sent out. If it were required for the port 
itself or the immediate vicinity, the job might be 
considered pretty. well at an end; but in nine 

- cases Out of ten it is wanted many miles up in the 
"interior of the country, especially when it is in- 
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tended for mining purposes. We can. call to 
mind an incident connected with the transport of 
mining machinery in the Malayan Archipelago. 
Some heavy and expensive quartz-crushing gear- 
ing was in the act of being hoisted into a native 
boat, when by some neglect or other the 
hoisting tackle slipped, the hoisting chain ran out, 
and the quartz-crushing machinery stove in the 
bottom of the boat, and went clean through it, 
into the muddy bed of the river, where, there is 
not the slightest doubt, it is now deeply buried. 
A delay of nearly a year in the ultimate prosecu- 
tion of the mining enterprise, which, contrary to 
what so often occurs, was a very successful 
venture, was the result of this unfortunate 
contretemps. 

Where circumstances will permit, whether at 
home or abroad, it is, from what has already 
been stated, a decided advantage to rivet up a 
bridge girder complete and transport it bodily, all 
standing, to its future resting-place. There are 
several methods of accomplishing this desirable 
operation, and one which is novel and possesses 


The span and weight of the new girder will 
evidently determine the limit to which this port- 
able method of depositing it im sitw can be ~ 
extended. Owing to the ever-increasing loads to ™ 
which both railway and road bridges are, and ~ 
will in future be, subjected, if may be’concluded 5 
that the new girder will always exceed in weight” 
its disused predecessor. When the girder B in” 
Fig. 2 is being lowered into its place, one-half of © 
its weight is carried upon each of the small” 
trollies ee, and if R and R, represent the two 
reactions, we have the well-knownequation— =~ 

R = R,. : a: 


But in hauling the girder B into the position to — 
admit of its being. lowered away, the whole weight © 
may for a short period of time rest upon only one ~ 
of the trollies ec, so that, in this case, if W be — 


the weight of the girder B, the reaction is— # 
R-= W, ; 


At the present time when a large number of 
railways, both at home and abroad, are replacing ~ 


KOON | 


particular merit is represented in Figs. 1 and 2. 
It will be seen, as we proceed with the descrip- 
tion, that the principle is of general application, 
although, for the sake of a clear illustration, the 
particular example shown in the figures will be 
adhered to. A pair of plate girders, A, are 
firmly secured to a pair of short waggons or 
trollies, ee, one at each end, which gives to the 
whole arrangement a strong resemblance to 
one of the large bogie swing saloon carriages 
on our large railways. The space between 
them is necessarily open, save for a few 
cross-planks here and there, which can be 
removed and replaced, as permitted by the 
exigencies of the hoisting and lowering appli- 
ances. Coupled to the shorter trollies are two 
ordinary trucks, D and Di. Three or more may 
be used, according to the length of the girder B, 
although there is a practical limit to that dimen- 
sion. In the example before us it is proposed to 
remove the old girder OC, Fig. 1, and replace if 
by a new one, B, Fig. 1, which has been hauled 
to the site upon the platforms of the waggons D. 
The pulleys #4, carrying the chains and other 
tackle, are free to run along the upper boom of 
the plate girders, which, in the position repre- 
sented in Fig. 1, are brought right over the old 
girder C, and the tackling chains made fast 
underneath it. The sleepers and ballast can then 
be removed, and the preparations concluded for 
hoisting it up out of the way. When slung-up 
between the pair of lifting girders, a part of it 
can, by means of the running pulleys, be slewed 
on to the waggons D,, and finally adjusted and 
secured. By reversing the direction of the run- 
ning tackle, the new girder B can be hauled in 
between the girder A, and gradually lowered 
down upon the bed-plates as shown in Fig. 2. 


&|Should it happen that the old or new girder 


exceeded in depth the lifting girders A, the 
difficulty of hoisting the one and lowering the 
other can be readily obviated by placing a rail on 
the upper boom of the former. The new girder 
B, having been installed in the seat of the old 
one C, the cross-beams and planking can be 
relaid, and the road metal or permanent way 
renewed, accordingly as the bridge is a road or a 
railway structure. : 


their old bridges by new ones, it is clear that by 
giving a maximum span to the lifting girders, A, ~ 
the arrangement would -be available for all’ 
structures of a less lineal dimension. Consider- — 
able use of the method illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2 
has been made on some of the Austrian lines of 
railway, but the maximum span to which it has 
been applied has not exceeded 40ft. There 
would be no difficulty in extending in this 
country the span to 60ft., which is a very usual. 
one for both railway and road bridges, and, 
moreover, has been largely employed in India. 
Indeed, in the early days of railwaysin our empire | 
of Hindostan, when large rivers had to be crossed — 
by bridges consisting of numerous spans, the 
problem of the most economical span to adopt, so* 
as to determine likewise the most economical © 
number of piers, was very seriously and care- 
fully considered. The result was that a span of 
60ft. was adopted, which was found, local 
circumstances and other conditions permitting, — 
to afford the most satisfactory solution of the 
whole question. Aa | 


The new schools, Tonyrefail, are being warmed \ 
and ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s | 
patent Manchester grates, the same being supplied — 
b ea E. H, Shorland and Brother, of Man- 
chester. : : 


Mr. James Saunders Randell, of Bath, has been | 
elected a director of the Bath Stone Firms, Limited, | 
in the place of the late Mr. James Stone.. Mr. Ran-_ 
dell was the senior partner of Randell and Saunders, 
the well-known stone firm, of Corsham. He hasa | 
practical knowledge of the trade and a wide experi- | 
ence which cannot but be of much service to the 
company. : 


Messrs. Maxwell and Tuke, architects, surveyors, | 
&e., of 41, Corporation-street, Manchester, have | 
now prepared plans, and are proceeding with the 
erection of an extensive cattle-market, abattoirs, — 
and agricultural hall, for Mr. Thomas Johnson, 
Prescott-street, Wigan, Re | 


Messrs. Anniston, contractors, of Alabama, 
U.S.A., have secured the contract for the supply of 
iron water pipes, to be shipped to Tokio, vid Liver- 
pool, The English, German, and Belgian con- 
tractors were underbid, | Siar a 
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THE PASSMORE EDWARDS SETTLEMENT BUILDINGS, 
. TAVISTOCK PLACE. 

We illustrate the selected design chosen by Mr. 

R. Norman Shaw, R.A. The rooms are in all 

cases of the maximum size mentioned and arranged 

in accordance with the competition instructions. 
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The hall has been placed in Little Coram-street, 
and the residence in Tavistock-place, as being 
more appropriate for living-rooms, owing to the 
greater width of the street, with the added advan- 


CARE TAKERS 
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tage that the rooms at the back look out upon the 
gardens. ‘The hall and residence have been kept 
quite distinct, with separate entrances, but con- 
nected by a corridor. The hall, seating 456 per- 
sons, has been placed on the first floor, the stair- 
cases constructed in accordance with the London 
County Council regulations, and provided: with 
ample. retiring-rooms. Care has been taken to 
make the library as attractive a room as possible ; 
it overlooks the gardens on two sides, and is 
planned witha large bay-window. The reading- 
room also overlooks the gardens, and is placed in 
a quiet position. The billiard-room is placed 
between the hall and residence. The four class- 
rooms are grouped together. A large gymnasium 
has been placed in the basement, with a gallery 
for spectators at one end. The large workshop is 
top-lighted, and an extra workshop or laboratory 
has been provided. The caretaker’s rooms open off 
the stairs to the basement close to the front door. 
The residence practically consists of two separate 
blocks, united by the staircase and bath-room 
accommodation, which are thus kept away from the 
rooms, and are well ventilated, while the unsightli- 
ness of external soil-pipes is avoided. All the 
sitting-rooms have an aspect overlooking the 
gardens, except the dining and billiard rooms, 
which have a north light. The entrance is placed 
near the centre of the Tavistock-place front. 
The drawing-room is opposite the entrance, and 
is placed on the garden level, with a lobby lead- 
ing out to the garden. A detail drawing is shown 
of this room. The dining-room, with servery, 
is on the first floor, the warden’s residence is 
placed over the drawing-room, and a private way 
is provided for him into the hall. The common 
room is placed among the residents’ rooms, which 
occupy the two upper floors. Fixed lavatories 
have-not been shown in the residents’ rooms; 
they would add enormously to the cost and seem 
scarcely necessary, a8 bath-rooms and lavatories 
are provided on each floor. Store-cupboards are 
provided over the lobbies. The matron’s room 
opens from the entrance vestibule, and commands 
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the tradesmen’s entrance, and the servants’ bed- 
rooms are so arranged that the only access to them 
is past both the matron’s rooms. 
cost has been kept constantly in view, and the 


The question of 


SELECTED DESIGN DY 


simplest possible treatment has been adopted both 
internally ard externally, as will be seen by re- 
ferring to the detail drawings, although it is 
thought that the appearance of the building will 
not suffer on that account. After going carefully 
into the question with a quantity surveyor, it is 
believed that the cost of the building will only 
slightly exceed £12,000. Messrs. C. OC. Brewer 
and A. Dunbar Smith are the architects. 


A.A, EXCURSION TO GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


A prescriptive account of the places to be visited 
during this excursion will be found, together with 
further illustrations and a map of the district, 
on p. 180, ante. 


HOME FOR EPILEPTICS, CHALFONT ST. PETER’S, 
BUCKS. 

Tus home for men has been erected at Chalfont 
St. Peter’s, aided materially by Mr. J. Passmore 
Edwards, who laid the foundation-stone November 
14th, 1894. It was to have been opened by the 
Duke of Devonshire on Wednesday last, the 7th 
inst. ; but owing to the fact that almost at the 
last moment the Duke was summoned to Osborne 
by the Queen, the opening ceremony of the 
building has unavoidably been postponed till the 
autumn. This building is the first permanent 
home built. by the Society for the Employment 
of Epileptics on their estate in Buckingham- 
shire.. The accommodation is provided for 
18 colonists, in addition to an isolated room 
with two beds. The finishing of the build- 
ing, both inside and out, is of the plainest 
description, it having been necessary to exercise 
the utmost economy in the matter of expenditure. 
The work has been carried out in a most efficient 
manner by Mr. Darlington, of Amersham, under 
the supervision of the architects, Messrs. Young 
and Hall. 
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The foundation-stone of the esplanade extension 
at Lynton will be formally laid on Thursday next, 
the 15th inst. 
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Mr. W. B. Richmond, R.A., who has been 


travelling in Italy, has lost this week his fourth 
son, John Sebastian, who died in an hotel at 
Paris on Monday, aged 19 years. 
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OBITUARY. 


= By the death of Mr. Samurn Loxron, which 
took place at his residence at Cannock on Monday 
morning, after a week’s suffering from rheumatic 
fever, one of the oldest and best-known architects 
and surveyors in South Staffordshire is taken 
away. Eor many years he and his brother 
practised at Wednesbury—their birthplace; but 
some twenty-five years ago, when the partnership 
was dissolved, he removed to Cannock, and 
carried on business there and at Walsall. Among 
the public edifices in that immediate district 
which were built from his designs are the Town 
Hall, Wednesbury; Wesley Chapel, Wednes- 
bury; the Temperance Hall, Walsall; the 
Trinity Wesleyan Chapel, Walsall; the School 
Board Offices, Walsall; and some of the schools 
belonging to that board, in addition to many 
other important buildings farther afield. He 
was also in great request as a witness in the law- 
courts on questions relating to building and 
surveying. 

The sudden death is announced of Mr. Anruur 
Hepen Jounson, F.R.1.B.A., of Market-build- 
ings, Melbourne, the president of the Royal 
Victorian Institute of Architects. Mr. Johnson 
read a paper at a recent meeting of his institute 
held at Melbourne, and appeared in excellent 
spirits. On the following morning, when pro- 
ceeding to his business from his residence in 
Windsor, and about to enter a tram-car in 
Chapel-street, Prahran, he fell down dead. Mr. 
Johnson won the Soane Medallion of the R.I.B.A. 
as far back as 1843, and was very many years 
connected with the Public Works Department of 
Victoria, as architect. On retiring from the 
Colonial service he entered into partnership with 
Mr. A. L. Smith, forming the well-known firm 
of architects of Smith and Johnson. Among the 
numerous public buildings in Melbourne in the 
construction of which he was professionally 
interested, may be mentioned the Law Courts, 
Union Bank, Colonial Mutual Insurance Build- 
ings, and Bank of Victoria. Eleven years ago 
he joined the R.I.B.A. as a Fellow. Mr. A. K. 
Johnson stood at the head of his profession as an 
architect, and as a citizon was highly esteemed 
for his courteous manner and kindness of thought 
and action. 


Mr. Epwarp Swanszoroven, architect, died 
at his residence, 68, Richmond-road, Barnsbury, 
N., on Monday last, aged 72 years. He was 
formerly in practice at 6, Great James-street, 
Bedford-row, and was at one time an Associate 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, but 
had retired from the profession. 


M. Ancetor, the well-known architect, diedin 
Paris on Monday in his 66th year. He designed 
the new frontage of Pau Castle, the theatre at 
Compiégne, and the new buildings of the Arts et 
Metiers at Paris. Since 1873 he had beena 
professor at the school of fine arts. 
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Mr. W. O. Dalgleish, of Errol Park, Perthshire, 
has just presented to the Dundee Museum a fine 
specimen of an ancient Caledonian canoe, recently 
discovered in the River Tay, opposite Errol, Formed 
of a single oak-tree, and probably hollowed out by 
means of fire, the canoe measures 29ft. in length 
and 4ft. wide at the stern ; it narrows to about 2ft. 
wide at the bow. The stern only has been a separate 
piece, and has been insertel into a groove 33in. 
wide. One side of the canoe is almost complete, 
while the other has sustained considerable damage. 
At the bow there is a hollow, as if intended for the 
attachment of a figure-head. 


The members of the Kent Archeological Society 
held their 38th annual meeting on Tuesday and 
Wednesday in last week, the headquarters being 
Cranbrook. In that village the parish church was 
visited, and a paper on its history read by the Rev. 

Cave-Browne. Glastonbury House and Goud- 
hurst Church were also visited on the first day, the 
proceedings closing with a dinner at the George 
_ Hotel, Cranbrook, and an evening meeting. On 
the second day, Beneden and Hawkhurst Churches 
_ Were seen, under the guidance of Mr. J. Oldrid 
Scott, and also Bodiam Castle, where Mr, W. H. 
St. John Hope read a paper. 


It is the intention of Messrs. T. B. and W. 
Cockayne, of Sheflield, to construct an arcade from 
Angel-street towards Meeting House-lane in that 
town, and the work will be proceeded with at once, 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Fiockton and 
Gibbs, architects, The scheme is to convert Watson- 
walk into an arcade 12ft. wide and 43 yards long, 
commencing from Angel-street, at which end it will 
be widened, and shops will be constructed on either 
_ side of the arcade, 
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Boorty.—A start has been made with the erec- 
tion of the new Presbyterian Church of England, 
Peel-road, Bootle. The church is designed to 
accommodate 600 worshippers on the ground floor, 
having no galleries, and will be built of grey and 
red brick artistically treated. It will have a large 
single-span roof, divided into bays with transepts. 
There will also be vestries and rooms for Sunday- 
school purposes. An organ gallery will be pro- 
vided in the west transept. The present church 
will be used as a school with a covered connection 
with the new church. The, work is in the hands 
of Messrs. Raffle and Campbell, of Liverpool, 
contractors, and will be completed in about twelve 
months. Messrs. Woolfall and Kecles, Castle- 
street, Liverpool, are the architects. 


Irswicu.—The Eastern Counties Dairy Insti- 
tute, Limited, which has been incorporated since 
Old Michaelmas Day, 1888, has recently made an 
important forward step in transferring its busi- 
ness from Rise Hall, Akenham, to Gippeswyk 
Hall, Ipswich. At the new premises a dairy has 
been built which was formally opened on Tuesday. 
Messrs. Eade and Johns, of Ipswich, are the 
architects, and the work of building was intrusted 
to Messrs. Grimwood, of “Sudbury and Ipswich. 
The new building, the side of which abuts: upon 
the Ancaster-road and the front on the main 
drive to Gippeswyk Hall, is a two-story edifice of 
red brick, covered with a roof of Broseley plain 
tiles. There are three gables in front, finished 
with tile-hanging above the windows, and also 
with framed barge-boards. The main rooms, 
which are paved with York stone, and have 
dadoes of glazed tiles, are the cheese-room, 20ft. 
square, lecture-room, 40ft. by 20ft., and the 
churning room, The sale-room has marble 
fittings, and is paved with tiles. 


Ponrerract.—The Right Rev. Lord Bishop 
of Beverley laid the foundation-stone of the new 
national schools at Pontefract on Friday last. ‘The 
new building is to be erected from the plans of 
Mr. J. H. Greaves, architect, of Leeds and 
Pontefract, which were accepted in competition, 
and will be a fac-simile of a school recently 
erected at Featherstone (three miles distant) from 
the designs of the same architect, and will give 
accommodation for 350 girls. The large school- 
room is divided into three classrooms by means of 
glazed movable partitions, each room ‘having 
separate exits to the cloakrooms. ‘There are also 
to be two classrooms, each for 60, and adjoining 
the central:‘room and end classrooms. Provision 
is made for adequate heating of rooms and 
lavatories by means of slow-combustion open fires. 
The newschool will occupy a position adjoining the 
boys’ and infants’ schools, and will cost, exclusive 
of site, £1,500. 


Wanpsworru.—The first section of the new 
Church of St. Thomas of Canterbury at West 
Hill, Wandsworth, was opened on Sunday week. 
The church as designed, and when completed, 


will consist of nave, aisles and transepts, chancel’ 


with two side chapels, sacristies, and tower with 
baptistery. The general dimensions of the com- 
pleted church will be as follows :—Nave, 92ft. by 
30ft.; chancel, 25ft. 43in. by 30ft.; aisles, 15ft. 
wide; transepts, 22ft. 10in. deep (the one built) 
and 25ft. deep ; Lady-chapel, 24ft. 7}in. by 15ft. ; 
side chapel, 17ft. 73in. by 11ft. 3in. The nave 
is 30ft. to the under-side of the tie-beams, and 
42ft. to the top of barrel. ‘The chancel will be 
in three bays, vaulted in wood. ‘The aisles will 
have flat wooden panelled ceilings, and large 
windows. The baptistery under the tower is to 
be sunk three steps, and will be vaulted in brick 
with bands of stone. The total seating capacity 
of the church is for 700 persons. The materials 
are red bricks and Bath stone for the exterior. 
The roofs are to be of pitch pine covered with 
Westmoreland black slates, and the flooring of 
naye is in wood blocks—pitch pine under the 
seats, and oak in the passages. 


Yorx.—Sir G. W. Kekewich, K.C.B., Secre- 
tary to the Education Department, on Saturday 
formally opened two new board schools at York, 
which haye been erected at a cost of over £30,000. 
The new schools have been erected in Fishergate 
and in Lowther-street, and both are builton the 
central-hall system, which is being generally 
adopted by the School Boards throughout the 
country. The Fishergate school is built on the 
site. known as Mollett’s field, and will provide 
accommodation for 1,250 children. It is built in 


the style of the Georgian period, of red common 
bricks, the total cost, including the site, being 
about £14,000, or an average of £11 4s. -per 
scholar. The Park-grove school has been built 
on a site between Lowther-street and Park-grove, 
and will accommodate 1,486 children. The build- 
ings are in the Georgian style of architecture, and 
are of plain, substantial materials. The cost of 
school and site has been £17,000, equivalent to 
£11 8s. per head. Both schools have been built. 
from the designs and under the supervision of 
Mr. Brierley, of Messrs. Demaine and Brierley, 
architects, York. The brickwork, masonry, and_ 
joiner- work of the Fishergate school was executed 
by Mr. T. P. Barry, York, and of the Groves 
school by Messrs. Thos. Arnold and Sons, 
Doncaster. 
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CHIPS. 


A large new clock has been fixed in the church 
of Norton-sub-Hamden, Somersetshire, which 
chimes the Westminster quarters and strikes the 
hours. It has been made generally to the designs 
of Lord Grimthorpe by Messrs. John Smith and 
Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, who also made 
the clocks of the neighbouring church-towers of 
Shepton Beauchamp and Kingsbury. 


Oa Saturday morning the workshops of Messrs. 
S.J. Waring and Sons, Limited, cabinet-makers. 
situate in St. Anne-street, Liverpool, were destroyed 


by fire, The damage is estimated at over £20,000, 


At the Liverpool Assizes on Monday, Mr. Justice 
Wills, sitting without a jury, awarded a widow 
living in Southport £120 as damages, with costs, 
against Messrs. Blanchard and Son, contractors, of 
the same town, for injuries sustained by plaintiff 
in falling into an unprotected hole Gin. deep made 
in a street by plaintifis to receive a scaffold-pole — 
outside a shop. The defence was that men in the 
employ of the corporation were flagging the street 
in question, and had not come within 7ft. of the 
hole when the accident occurred. 


The roof of the nave of Winchester Cathedral 
is reported by the architect to the Dean and Chapter, 
Mr. John B, Colson, of Winchester, to be in a very 
unsatisfactory state. Several extensive fissures _ 
exist in the vaulting, owing to the shifting of 
timber tie-beams, so that their weight falls‘upon it. 
The urgently necessary work is estimated to cost 
£6,000. 


After a long discussion, the Wallesey district 
council agreed to promote a Bill to enable the 
council to extend the promenade from Marine- 
terrace, Liscard, to the ferry at New Brighton, 
this scheme having previously been approved by 
the board. 


Good progress is being made with the works of 
the Upper Stour Valley Main Sewerage Board, 
who have just completed the purchase of land for a 
sewage farm at Whittington. Messrs. C. B. Martin 
and W. J. Fiddian, of Birmingham, are the 
engineers. : 


/ } 

The very interesting old pre-Reformation clergy 
or priest’s house at Alfriston, near Hastbourne, is to 
be preserved to the nation, the Heclesiastical Com- 
missioners having consented to transfer the building 
for a nominal sum to the National Trust for Places 
of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty. 


The foundation-stones of a new Wesleyan chapel 
which is being erected in the Himley-road, Gorna 
Wood, were laid on Monday. The building is being 
erected on the site of the old chapel, which had 
become dilapidated owing to mining operations and 
other causes. Ths new building is being erected by 
Mr. J. E. Buxton, from designs prepared by Mr. 
J. Hall Gibbons, Birmingham, at an estimated cost 
of £1,640, : : 


A public memorial is to be placed in the Fraser 
Chapel of Manchester Cathedral to Mrs. Fraser, 
widow of the second bishop. It will take the form 
of a stained-glass window and a tablet. 


Major General Scott, the water examiner of the 
Metropolis, is instituting inquiries on behalf of the 
Local Government Board into the causes of the 
scarcity of water in the Hast-end. Mr. A. R. 
Binnie, the engineer to the County Council, and 
Mr. W. B. Bryan, the Water Company’s engineer, 
are assisting Major Scott in the preparation of his 
report to the Local Government Board. 


A striking picture of Wells Cathedral has been 
painted by Mr. Walter Severn for Bishop Kennion, 
who intends to present it to the public gallery at 
Adelaide as a memorial of his Australian episcopate. 


The city council of Coventry adopted, at their 
last meeting, a scheme prepared by Mr. James 
Mansergh, C.E., for the disposal of the sewage by 
the extension of the present works, and the acqui- 
sition of additional land for the filtration of the 
efflaent in the Avon Valley. Mr. Mansergh was 
instructed to prepare the necessary detailed plans 
for the carrying out of this scheme. 
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COMPETITIONS, 


Crxster.—The Chester Baths Committee have 
received and approved the award of Mr. Frank 
Baggaley, 66, Conduit-street, Regent’s-street, 
placingthe design with the motto ‘‘ Plan”’ first 
in order of merit. The author of the successful 
scheme is Mr. Harold T. Burgess, 33, Palliser- 
road, West Kensington. There were about 170 
inquiries for block-plan and conditions, but only 
27 designs were sent in response to the town 
council’s invitation. 


Duruam County Covuncin Burtpines.—Mr. 
J. Vickers Edwards, county architect, Wakefield, 
acted as referee in this competition, and not Mr. 
MacVicar Anderson, as inadvertently stated in a 
paragraph printed by us last week. 


Eistepprop Payinion. — At the National 
Histeddfod, held at Llanelly last week, the awards 
of prizes were announced on Friday. An im- 
portant item on the list was the competition for 
the best design for a movable permanent pavilion 
suited for the requirements of the National 
Histeddfod, with complete specifications, esti- 
mates, and full details, for which the National 
Histeddfod Association offered a prize of £25. 
The object of the association is to. secure a per- 
manent building for the future national gather - 
ings in North and South Wales, and thus avoid 
the annual,outlay of large sums of money to the 
towns in which the Histeddfod is held. The 
adjudicators were Messrs. Charles Evans Vaughan, 
F.R.I.B.A., London; W. E. Davies, and Rhys 
Davies. The result of the adjudicators’ ex- 
amination was to the effect that only one set of 
plans came to hand, The design proved to bea 
facsimile of the pavilion erected at Pontypridd in 
1894, but of lesser area. The internal arrange- 
ments were nearly alike to those at Wrexham, 
1888, and Swansea, 1891, but precisely similar to 
those at Brecon, 1889. The design showed a 
considerable improvement upon all of them in 


respect of the offices and committee rooms, and j 


the addition of a museum and art department 
attached to and connected with the main building 
was a feature not hitherto followed in temporary 
pavilions. The adjudicators agreed that a pavilion 
built in accordance with the design would 
- be convenient and satisfactory. The author had 
omitted to couple with this plan the complete 
specifications. If these were supplied they recom- 
mended that the prize be awarded to him. 


Ipswicu.—The guardians of the Ipswich union 
have adopted the recommendation of the assessor, 
Mr. Charles Barry, F.S.A., and have awarded 
the first premium in the competition for a new 
workhouse to the plans prepared by Mr. W. 
Lister Newcombe, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
Messrs. Salter and Adams, of London, acting 
conjointly. The outlay will be about £20,000. 
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The Sunday-school buildings on the north side of 
Crown-street Congregational Chapel, Ipswich, are 
being extended. The new buildings, of which the 
memorial-stone was laid by Mr. D. Ford Goddard, 
M.P., on July 30, are of white brick, with Monk’s 
Park Bath stone dressings. They include a men’s 
classroom, 40ft, by 17ft. ; infants’ schoolroom, 15ft, 
by 17ft. ; two other classrooms, and kitchens. Mr. 
Frank Brown, of Ipswich, is the architect, and 
Messrs. T. Parkington and Son, of the same town, 
are the builders. 


At the last meeting of the district council for 
Lynton a communication was read from Mr. Pickell, 
Cardiff, stating that some seven years ago he had 
taken soundings for the construction of a pier at 
Lynmouth. He now made a proposal to obtain a 
Provisional Order for constructing a pier 200ft. 
long from the end of the new Esplanade and 25ft. 
in width. Its cost would be about £25,000. It 
was resolved that the clerk be instructed to write 
Mr. Pickell, saying that the council was favourably 
‘disposed to consider the matter, and that, after a 
consultation with the ratepayers, he should hear 
something more on the subject. 


The opening of the new chapel which the Sisters 
of Mercy have built on to their convent in Bland- 
ford-square took place on the Feast of St. Anne. 
The chapel, which was designed by Mr. Edward 
Goldie, is 109ft. long by 26ft. broad and 47ft. high. 
The shape is a simple oblong, without side chapels. 
A feature of the interior decoration are six tall 
niches in the side-walls, three on either side, with 
carved pediments and canopies,-which are ulti- 
mately to contain statues of saints. A high altar, 
in carved white stone, the reredos adorned with 
figures in high relief of angels and of St. Peter and 
St. Edward, has been erected. The eastern facade 
of the chapel, overlooking Blandford-square, is all 
of stone, and is adorned by a white stone statue of 
Our Lady with the Holy Child. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We do not hold ourselyes responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buinpine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tue Staanp Newspaper Company, LimirEp. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One. Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. Od. (or 33fr. 80c.) ‘To India, £1-6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
Counting ae two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
eons can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. : 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. 

Situations. 

The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant ”’ 
or “Situations Wanted ” is Onz SHittine For Twenty- 
FouR Wokrps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered. early (price Twelve 
illi each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., KXLVL., 
XLIX., LI., LII., LIV., LVL, LIX., LX., LXI., 
LXI., LXII., LXIV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former yolumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recrivep.—B. Farnley.—Amateur.—J. W. and Co.— 
E. §8.—Cestus.—B. F. and Co.—J. T. (Dudley). 


E. W. Merepirx, Torquay. (We published the selected 
plan for the Fulham Palace-road board schools, by 
Messrs. Arnold Mitchell and A. M. Butler, in our issue 
of July 19, 1894, side by side with the plan by Mr. 
T. J. Bailey, F.S.A., the architect to the London 
School Board, for the schools of the same capacity 
(1,200 places) built in Lillie-road, Chelsea. Comparison 
of the two schemes will be interesting and helpful.) 


Correspondence, - 


ee 


COUNTY BUILDINGS COM- 
PETITION. 


To the Editor of the Burwpinc News. 


Srr,—Your report of the proceedings of the 
Durham County Council, in your last issue, is 
somewhat inaccurate and misleading. We trust 
you will therefore afford us space to make one or 
two corrections. In the first place, Mr. MacVicar 
Anderson was not the assessor, but Mr. Vickers 
Edwards, architect to the County Council for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. In the second, you 
state that the assessor awarded the first place to 
us, and the second to Messrs. Barnes.and Coates, 
of Sunderland. 

We wish to point out that the assessor’s award 
has not been made public, although it has been 
asked for by one of the competitors, and that we 
have the best of reasons for believing that 
the latter owe their position entirely to the action 
of the Council, of which, we are informed, the 
father of one isan alderman. _ 

Your report then seems to imply that we have 
been passed over, through our not having strictly 
complied with the conditions. 

’ These have in every way been most carefull 

adhered to by us, and-in spite of the fact that 
we were only allowed a fortnight in which to 
obtain a bond fide tender, we did submit one, by 
Messrs. Holloway Bros., of Battersea, which was 
in amount even less than our own. We had to 
submit this on or before the 18th of May last, 
yet the meeting of the Council was not till the 
24th of July. We can now read between the 


DURHAM 


lines. Not being able to trip us in this way, it 
is now evident that the Council (of which Mr. 
Samuel Storey is the chairman) felt bound to 


award us the first premium, and then threw us 


aside in favour of their friends. 

It is certainly time that strong measures should 
be taken to prevent, if possible, architects from 
receiving such unfair treatment at the hands of 
public bodies.— We are, &c., 

Cooxsry -AND Cox. 

19, Craven-street, Charing Cross, W.C., Aug. 6. 


——_—_—_—_e 


Entercommunication, 


—+ee— 
QUESTIONS. 


[11391.]—Workmen’s Houses.—I wish to bvild 
some workmen’s houses, two rooms each, with scullery 


behind; room’s size 15ft. square. How should I get at 


the cost! Are there any books that will give me the 
information independently of my local workpeople? It 
is near Glasgow, and the material should be 
concrete.—A. A. 


[11392.]—Polisher.—Will any kind reader tell me the 
best way to French polish new mahogany shop-front 
sashes, &c., to bear against weather, or any other polish 
used as substitute ’—KILLARNEY. 


[11393.]—Ice Chambers.—Will any reader kindl 
direct me where I may get information in re above? 
any book is published, will be pleased to have title. 
if any one could furnish sketch and description, a fayour 
will be conferred on—Cotonrau. 


[11394.]—Cement Facing.—Will some practical 
reader inform me what is the best material with which to 
face the panels (on brickwork) in the old timbered style 
for gables, &c., so as to dry a white or cream colour? I 


Or. 


rick or _ 


have already put on a ground of Portland cement, and ~ 


am thinking of facing with Keene’s, Will this stand 
yee fora length of time? Full particulars will oblige 


en eR 
CHIPS. 


The Bishop of Norwich, on Thursday in last week, 
preached at the reopening of the church at Burn- 
ham Market, Norfolk, the birthplace of Nelson, 
which has just been restored at a cost of £7,000. 
The reopening was on the 97th anniversary of the 
victory of the Nile. : 


Considerable additions are about to be made to 


the Dominican House at Hawkesyard, Armitage, 
near Rugeley, which was given last year to 

Fathers, together with a large estate, by a generous 
benefactress. A new church and priory are to be 


built, under the supervision of Mr. E. Goldie, — 


architect. ‘The existing mansion is to be converte 
into a college for aspirants to the Dominican Order, 


The remains of the old market cross of Congleton 


were recently presented to the corporation of that’ 


borough by Mrs. Johnson. It has now been decided 
to re-erect the stones on a vacant site in the High- 
street, ; S 


The special committee appointed by the Man- 
chester City Council have at length come to a 
decision as to the most suitable sites for the two 
drinking fountains presented to the city by the late 
Mr, Jardine. They recommend that the larger of 
the two fountains should be placed in Queen’s Park, 
and the smaller one at the corner of Butler-street, 
Oldham-road, These recommendations have been 
adopted. 


The will of Mr. Charles Bartholomew, C.E 
formerly of Broxholme, Doncaster, and late of 
Castle-hill House, Ealing, who died on January 12, 
was provedon July 18, the value of the persona 
estate amounting to £290,959. : : 

It was announced at Wednesday’s meeting of the 


Manchester City Council that the portrait by Sir 
J. E. Millais of the late Bishop Fraser has been 


bequeathed by Mrs. Fraser to the Corporation of — 


i 


Manchester. 


On Friday, in the presence of pupils and friends 
of the Bristol Cathedral School, the completion of 
the restoration of the beautiful Harly English door- 
way, leading to the school, which has been under- 
taken at the expense of past and present pupils of 


the establishment as a mark of esteem to the head — 


master, was celebrated. The archway has been 
restored under the superintendence of Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, R.A. vy 


On Saturday, a new public park for Falkirk 
was opened. The park formed part of the grounds 
of Thornbank, in the northern part of the burgh. 
The ground was purchased by the town council, 
‘at a cost of £5,500. It is about 164 acres in extent, 
and has been named the Victoria Park. 


The adjourned inquest on the body of David 
Jones, the fifth man who was suffocated at the East 
Ham Sewage Works on July 1, was concluded on 
Wednesday. The jury returned a verdict that. 
death was due to suffocation by sewage gas, adding 
the expression of their opinion that the Hast Ham 
district council was guilty of great negligence in 
not providing proper appliances to prevent such an 
occurrence, 
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— Legal, 
—+44——_. 
DISTRESS FOR RENT. 


fies judgment of the Court of Appeal con- 

firming the ruling of a Divisional Court in 
the recent case of ‘‘ Palmer v. Bramley ’’ (Zimes, 
20th July) is one of much importance as an 
authority upon the principle involved. The 
Courts have formerly held up the right of a 
landlord to distrain'as something so sacred that 
he did not abandon it, even if he took a security 
from his tenant for the rent in arrear. Thus it 
is laid down in the older books that, even though 
a landlord takes his tenant’s bill of exchange for 
the rent due, he is not bound to wait until that 
has. been dishonoured; but can exercise his 
summary remedy of distraining meanwhile, and 
notwithstanding. Seeing that by the ordinary 
law, if a creditor takes his debtor’s bill for a debt 
owing, he certainly cannot sue for the money 
while that bill is running; it seems somewhat 
harsh to allow a landlord to have it both ways; 
yet, in the case above noted, where a tenant had 
given his acceptance, and the landlord distrained 
before it was due, the County Court judge held 
that he was entitled to do so according to the 
earlier authorities. 

Fortunately, the Court of Appeal, following the 
Divisional Court, has reversed’their judgment. 
They held that the taking of a bill of exchange 
by a landlord is some evidence that he agreed to 
suspend his right of distraint while the bill was 
running, and, therefore, that the jury should 
have been asked to decide whether this was 
so or not. The case was thus practically sent 
back to the County Court to be tried again; 
but in a general way any jury and any man of 
business would at once say that if a landlord 
takes his tenant’s bill of exchange for rent owing, 
he does thereby agree to wait until that bill is 
due, and not to distrain meanwhile. One object 
of the bill being given is obviously that-time 
should be granted for payment, while another 
may be that the landlord should have a security 
upon which he could, by discounting it, acquire the 
money if it is wanted. To allow a landlord to 
take and hold his tenant’s acceptance, and at the 
same time to use his summary remedy by dis- 
traint, is certainly to give him an unfair privilege 
that is denied to all other creditors, and itis satis- 
factory that this should be no longer legal. 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, H.C. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpina News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


Exquirer.—EstimaTe.—Tenper.—I do not see how the 
contractor could make any claim against anyone for the 
time and trouble taken by him in preparing his estimate 
and tender—which no one was bound to accept, and which, 
although in fact the lowest, was not accepted—unless there 
Was some agreement as to such a payment. 


Or 


The medals and decorations of Lord Nelson, 
which were recently purchased by the Treasury 
from Lord Bridport, on behalf of the nation, have 
been handed over to the Royal Hospital, Green- 
wich, and will shortly be placed with the other 
mementoes of Lord Nelson in the Painted Hall of 
the hospital for exhibition. Mr. J. A. Mullens has 
also presented to Greenwich Hospital the gold 
sword-hilt presented to Lord Nelson by the captains 
who served under him in the battle of the Nile and 
the gold box in which the Freedom of the City of 
London was presented to him, 


Discontent is said to prevail in the Straits 
Settlements, because of the manner in which the 
present governor, Sir Charles Mitchell, interferes 
with the action of the municipal councils of these 
towns. The case at issue is that in agreeing to 
advertise in England and elsewhere for a civil 
engineer to take charge of important works, the 
municipal council fixed a dollar salary equal to 
about £900 a year, being the sum they had paid to 
the deceased engineer. The governor refused to 
sanction a salary beyond £775 a year; and the 
pan “a the ak ats Nan are now forced to 
adver’ 6 appointment at a sal they ha 
declared to be iaeattoisit; me vase 


The dissolution of partnership is announced of 
the firms of T, IE, Watkins and A. M. Alexander, 
under the style of A, O, Watkins, Son, and 
Alexander, Newport, architects, engineers, and 
surveyors. Dissolution of partnership is: also 
notified of the firm of C. H, Payne and F, C, 
Martin, architects and surveyors, Chesterton, under 
the style of Payne and Martin, 


ne 
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CoMMITTEE’S PROMISES ARE BINDING.—GRAHAM 
AND Sons vy. HuDDERSFIELD CoRPORATION. — 
This case, which was heard on July 29 and 30 
before Mr. Justice Mathew and a special jury, was 
brought to recover the sum of £999 11s, 10d,, the 
balance alleged by the plaintiffs to be due to them 
by the Huddersfield Corporation on a contract 
entered into in June, 1891, for the construction of a 
brick culvert. The defendants contended that only 
the sum of £66 was due. The cost of the work, 
the plaintiffs stated, was much greater than had been 
originally anticipated. Mr. Waddy, for the defence, 
urged that by the terms of the contract the plaintiffs 
were bound to make the sewer, whether they had 
to deal with soil or shale or rock. The contract 
had been made upon the footing that the plaintiffs 


_were not going to have to deal with any rock. That 


was where they made their blunder, and why their 
estimate was about £1,000 less than that of anybody 
else, because the other people had taken into con- 
sideration that there was rock. The committee 
were strongly against giving plaintiffs anything, 
and they absolutely denied having promised to 
make the defendants an allowance.—Mr. Atkin- 
son, for the plaintifis, said the work was stopped for 
fifteen weeks because of the refusal of the plaintifis 
to go on until they had written instructions from 
the committee that they would pay. Instead of an 
open trench, the plaintiffs were called upon to make 
240 yards of tunnel. Mr. Graham went before the 
committee, and his statement was that he got a 
promise from the committee to be paid whatever Mr. 
Dagdale, the borough surveyor, thought proper. 
Counsel also pointed out that the committee had 
made an offer to pay £250 entirely without prejudice. 
That minute was not ratified by the town council, 
but was sent back to the health committee for re- 
consideration. His Lordship, iz summing up to the 
jury, referred to the minutes of the health com- 
mittee’s proceedings, which, he said, showed that 
the plaintiffs were to go on with their work, and that 
on ifs completion they should renew their appli- 
cation. It was perfectly open to the committee to 
say to the plaintiffs that if they did not wish to 
abide by theic contract, other contractors would be 
engaged to carry out the work. If that had been so, 
however, there would have been some record of it; 
but, so far from that being the case, there was a 
distinct record showing that the plaintiffs might 
renew their application on the completion of the 
work. The jury found that the defendants had 
promised to make an allowance, and that the pro- 
mise had been broken, and they gave a verdict for 
the plaintiffs for £800. Mr. Manisty made appli- 
cation for a stay of execution on the ground that the 
promise made was not binding on the corporation. 
His Lordship: Not for a day. 


Buitpinc Act Appran.—Crow, APPELLANT, Vv. 
ReEpHOUSE, RESPONDENT,—The Court of Appeal 
heard, on July 31, am appeal from the judge- 
ment of the Divisional Court upon a case stated by 
a metropolitan police magistrate on an appeal by 
Samuel Redhouse under section 150 of the London 
Building Act, 1894 (57 and 58 Vict. c. ccxiii.), 
against a decision by Arthur Crow, the district 
surveyor for the Whitechapel and Spitalfields dis- 
trict. Section 150 provides that where it appears 
from the building notice served on: the district sur- 
veyor under this Act that it is proposed to erect 
any building which may be in contravention of 
this Act, the district surveyor shall serve upon the 
builder or building owner a notice of objection, 
and it gives an appeal to a magistrate from this 
notice. It appeared that Redhouse proposed to 
re»uild a six-story warehouse, No. 3, Church-street, 
which, in consequencs of a fire, was taken down as 
dangerous in November, 1894, for more than one- 
halt of its cubical extent,:so’ that the proposed 
building would be a ‘‘ new building ”’ as defined by 
section 5, subsection 6, of the London Building Act, 
1894, which defines the expression ‘* new building”’ 
as ‘any building which has been taken down for 
more than one-half of its cubical extent and re- 
erected, or commenced to be re-erected, wholly or 
partially, on the same site after the commencement 
of this Act.”’? A notice of objection was served by 
the district surveyor on Redhouse. The matters in 
the notices were, however, remedied with the excep- 
tion of the objections made to ths use without 
thickening of a wall, forming the west boundary 
of the site as the party-wall between the reinstated 
warehouse and the adjoining warehouse, No, 1, 
Church-street, the said wall not being in conformity 
with the provisions of the Act as to new party- 
walls. Before the fire the party-wall had been the 
party-wall between Nos. 1 and 3. So far as the 
party-wall concerned No. 1, which had not been 
seriously injured by the fire, it had been reinstated 
in the course of the reinstatement of No.1. These 
reinstatements had not amounted to the erection of 
a ‘‘new building”? at No, 1. Redhouse appealed 
to the magistrate, on the ground that he was 
not compelied by law to make the party-wall 
conform to the provisions of the Act of 1894. 
The extent to which the party-wall had been 
burnt and taken down in consequence of the 
fire amounted only to one-third of its super- 


ficial area. The remainder was safe. The party- 
wall had been erected in conformity with the 
previous Building Acts, but was not of the thick- 
ness required by the Act of 1894, Redhouse con- 
tended that as the party-wall had not been taken 
down, burnt, or destroyed to the extent of one-half 
thereof, by virtue of section 208 of the Act of 1894 
the proposed use by him of the party-wall was not 
in contravention of the Act. Section 208 enacts 
that ‘‘unless in any case the Council otherwise 
allow, where a party-wall or external wall not in 
conformity with this Act has been taken down, 
burnt, or destroyed to the extent of one-half 
thereof (measured in superficial feet), every re- 
mainiog portion of the old wall not in conformity 
with this Act shall either be made to conform there- 
with or be taken down before the rebuilding 
thereof.”” The surveyor, Crow, contended that 
the proposed re-erection being a ‘* new building ”” 
within section 5, subsection 6, of the Act of 
1894, the party - wall should be so _ erected 
as to comply with the provisions of the Act, 
and -that there was no exemption enacted or 
implied in section 208. The magistrate held 
that Redhouse’s contention was correct, and that 
he could not be compelled to take down, rebuild, or 
thicken the party-wall. In the Divisional Court 
Mr. Justice Wills held that the magistrate’s decision 
was right, Mr. Justice Wright dissenting. The 
magistrate’s decision was accordingly affirmed. The 
district surveyor appealed. The Court dismissed 
the appeal. The Master of the Rolls said that 
they could not find any section in the Act which 
enabled the surveyor to deal with this wall. 
Section -10 of the former Act (the Metropolitan 
Building Act, 1855) seemed to have been dropped 
out of the present Act, and the Court could not 
read it in. As to section 5, that section merely 
defined the expressions used in the Act, and it was 
clear that it was not an enacting clause, Lords 
Justices Kay and A. L, Smith concurred, 


Leira BuinpErs’ CLAIM AGAINST THE CALE- 
DONIAN Rartway Company.—Evidence was begun 
on Monday in the Windsor Hotel, Edinburgh, 
in an arbitration between Messrs. Bryson and 
M‘Intosh, builders, Thorntree-street, Leith, and the 
Caledonian Railway Company. A portion of the 
Company’s new Leith line runs diagonally through 
a square of tenements (bounded by Haster-road, 
Gordon, Thorntree, and Halmyre-streets) belonging 
to Bryson and M‘Intosh. Seven of the blocks are 
to be acquired by the Railway Company, and the 
purpose of the arbitration is to fix their value and 
the amount of depreciation suffered by the 
adjoining blocks owing to the proximity of the 
railway. Bryson and M‘Intosh claim £24,000. 
Mr, Comrie Thomson, advocate, is oversman, and 
Mr. John Blair, W.S., and Mr. A. W. Bolfrage, 
C.E., act as arbiters. 


A Buinpine Act CoNnvICTION QuASHED.—W 00D 
vy. Lonpon Counry Councin,—In- the Queen’s 
Bench Division on Tuesday, Mr. Justice Grantham 
and Mr. Justice Lawrance heard a case stated 
by the metropolitan magistrate at Westminster, 
after a hearing of a summons upon complaint by 
the London County Council that Joseph Carter 
Wood, the appellant, did, contrary to the provisions 
of section 7 of the London Building Act, 1894 (57 
and 58 Vict. cap. ccxiii.), unlawfully commence to 
form and lay out a certain street for carriage trafiic 
without having first made an application in writing 
to the County Council and obtained their sanction 
thereto. The question was whether a courtyard of 
some mansions in Victoria-street, Westminster, to 
be laid out for flats, was a street used for traffic so 
as to be amenable to the provisions of the London 
County Council under the Act. The magistrate 
had convicted the appellant. The site in question 
formed part of the site of the old Artillery Brewery 
and of a private house connected therewith. In 1891 
the brewing business ceased. In 1894, after the 
passing of the London Building Act, the appellant 
decided to extend the building by erecting flatsaround 
aquadrangle. He gave notice to the district surveyor, 
but without asking the sanction of the County 
Council. The case stated that when the proposed 
buildings are completed by extending them round 
the other three sides of the quadrangle they will 
contain 42 flats (of which 14 are in the block 
already erected in Victoria-street), and will have 
two entrances and staircases leading from the 
quadrangle. There will also be an estate office, 
with a separate entrance. There will be no entrance 
from the quadrangle except by the archway in 
Victoria-street, which will be closed by lofty iron 
gates, and this archway and the quadrangle will be 
for the use of the tenants of the flats in the pro- 
posed new buildings and the tradesmen and others 
visiting them on business or pleasure, with or with- 
out carriages, and the public at large will be 
entirely excluded therefrom. The magistrate 
delivered his decision in these words:—‘‘I found 
asafact that the place in question was a street, 
and I held that the appellant had, under the cir- 
cumstances, commenced to form and lay out for 
carriage traffic within the meaning of section 7 of 
the said London Building Act, and I accordingly 
convicted the appellant and ordered him to pay a 


nominal fine.’ Mr, Lawson Walton, Q C., for the 
appellant, contended this courtyard was only a 
curtilage of the building. He cited ‘Davies v. 
London County Council,” ‘* Pilbrow v. Vestry of 
Shoreditch,’’ Nathan’s Case. <A courtyard laid out 
solely for the benefit of the tenant was not open to 
traffic within the meaning of the Act. Mr. Cripps, 
Q.C., for the County Council, urged that it was 
purely a matter of fact as to whether it was a 
street or not, and the magistrate had found that it 
was. The same remark applied to the finding as 
to the traffic, which might be a special traffic or a 

eneral traffic. In all cases cited the magistrate’s 

ecision had been upheld, He referred to “ R. v. 
Shiel.’? The Court quashed the conviction. Mr. 
Justice Grantham said the question was whether 
the magistrate was right. The answer to that was 
that, in the opinion of both their Lordships, the 
magistrate was wrong. It was argued for the re- 
spondents that the Court ought not to interfere 
because the magistrate had found as a fact that 
this was a street, and it was said that other magis- 
trates were entitled to find differently on exactly 
the same facts. The converse argument to this had 
been used by the junior counsel for the respondents 
in a former case. The magistrate, however, was 
not entitled to find as a fact that which the law did 
not allow to’ be fact. Turning to the facts, the 
owner had used the site of the brewery as a brewery 
for many years. In those days there were ways 
used. by him for carts to the brewery. Those ways, 
in fact, were more like streets than the present 
courtyard would ever be. The appellant pulled 
down the brewhouse and stables, and proposed to 
build mansions round a quadrangle. The plot being 
pulled down, he proposed to leave a lawn, with a 
road round it wide enough for the carriages and 
cabs brought there by the tenants of the mansion. 
The whole thing was as private as could be. The 
appellant reserved the whole right of permitting 
people and carriages to come in. Could this be said 
to be a street for carriage traffic within the mean- 
ing of the Act? If it were, it would be necessary 
to get the sanction of the Gounty Council, and the 
appellant would have to give a width of 40ft. for 

6 drive and 20ft. for the footway, which would be 
absolutely useless. The case of ‘‘ Davies v. London 
County Council’’ was not absolutely in point, but 
in it, and in other cases cited, a place such as the 
present was given as an instance of a place which 
could not be called a street. The Court was not 
asked to define the word ‘‘street,’’ and did not 
‘mean to attempt it. No one had yet done so. All 
that the Court had to say was whether the place in 
question was a street. They thought it was not, 
that the magistrate was wrong, and the conviction 
must be quashed. 


THe Savoy Horzen Sxy-Sren.—In the Queen’s 
Bench Division, on Tuesday, before Mr. Justice 
Grantham and Mr. Justice Lawrance, a motion was 
made on behalf of the London County Council for 
a rule visi for an order to Mr. Vaughan, the 
magistrate at Bow-street, to state a case in refer- 
ence to an alleged sky-sign on the Savoy Hotel, 
ae up without a license. Mr. Avory stated on 
behalf of the London County Council that the 
London Sky-signs Act, 1891, did not include a solid 
board, but by the London Building Act of 1894, 
section 125, such a board was only excluded if it 
were 3ft. high or under. The board in question in 
this case, however, was some 7ft. high. It was 
118ft. long, and fixed above the roof on an iron 
frame work. It was now a board of one face, with 
letters 5ft. high of embessed glass in a metal frame. 
It was visible against the sky from the Embank- 
ment and other places. At one time the letters had 
‘no board at the back ofthem. The magistrate had 
found the board not to be a sky-sign on the ground 
that the words in the Acts, ‘‘ visible against the 
sky’? meant such signs as showed the sky through 
them. There had, however, been a conviction in 
a similar case by another Metropolitan police 
magistrate. Mr. Justice Grantham said as there 
was 4 difference of opinion amongst the magistrates, 
arule would be granted. Mr. Justice Lawrance 
concurred. 


Lonpon Burzp1ne Act, 1894, Sucs. 59 anp 73.— 
At the Lambeth Police-court, on July 16, before 
Mr, Denman, Mr. T. Sloman, of Albany-road, 
Camberwell, was summoned by Mr. Bernard 
Dicksee, district surveyor for Hast Newington, for 
non-compliance with a notice of irregularity, 
requiring him to carry up the party-walls ldin. 
above the roofs, as required by sec. 59 (i.), and to 
corbel out the party-walls 4in. beyond the eaves or 
cornices, as required by sec. 73 (i.). Mr. T. Seager 
Berry, instructed by the County Council, appeared 
for the district surveyor,and Mr. R. A. Kingsbury 
for the defendant. Mr. Dicksee gave evidence to 
the effect that on January 10 last notice was given 
him by the defendant of the erection of five new 
dwelling-houses, Nos. 26 to 34 (even), Bagshot- 
‘street, Newington, and that in the building of them 
certain irregularities were committed, and on May 
10 he served upon the defendant a statutory notice 
(copy of which was- produced) to remedy the same, 
Some of these irregularities had not been amended, 
and consequently the summons was issued, Since 
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the commencement of the proceedings the defendant 
had amended certain irregularities in the back eaves 
mentioned in the notice by corbelling out the party - 
walls as required by witness, but otherwise nothing 
had been done. <A diagram showing how the work 
had been executed, and how the Act required it 
to be executed, was put in and explained to the 
magistrate by witness. The party-walls had been 
carried up lin. to 133in. above the upper 
surface of the slates instead of l5in, as re- 
quired by sec. 59 (i.). The irregularity com- 
plained of in the eaves was that a wooden 
facia or gutter board, which had been nailed to 
the rafter feet, projected beyond the face of the 
brickwork, the iron gutter was screwed to this 
facia, and a fillet-of wood was nailed to the face 
of the facia to support the underside of the gutter ; 
this facia was prohibited by sec. 73 (i), unless the 
party-wall was corbelled out 4in. beyond the eaves. 
Defendant had roofed in and practically finished 
the buildings since the irregularity had been pointed 
out to him. Cross-examined, witness said that he 
had measured the party parapets from the upper 
surface of the slates to the point where the parapet 
became less than 8in. in thickness, the mininum 
thickness allowed by sec. 59 (i), the height above 
the rafters was 14}in. to ldin., the slate battens 
measured #in., and the three thicknesses of slates 
2in., making together l}in. Asked whether he was 
willing to treat the facia as part of the roof, if it 
were completely covered with metal, he acquiesced, 
provided that the rules applicable to roofs were com- 
plied with so as to remove the facia from the opera- 
tions of sec. 73asaprojection. Defendant thenagreed 
to amend the eaves inthismanner. Mr. Kingsbury 
argued that the districs surveyor had measured the 
parapet in the wrong manner; he should have 
measured from the rat:er, not from the slates. He 
quoted sec. 61 in support of this argument; in 
this section the roof was required to be covered 
with slate, tile, metal, or other incombustible 
material; therefore the roof existed before it was 
covered, and the roof must be taken to mean 
the rafters, not the covering of the roof. This 
practice had always been followed in the past, Mr. 
Denman said one object of a new Act was to 
abolish old practices. Mr. Berry pointed out that 
by Sched. 1., Prelim. Rule I., every building was 
required to be inclosed by walls, and said nobody 
could contend that the walls were not part of the 
building; similarly, the roof was to ba covered 
with slates or like material, but the roof was not 
complete without the covering; he contended the 
district surveyor’s method of measuring was correct. 
Mr. Denman said the expression “above this roof ”’ 
in the section must be taken to mean above the 
roof as a whole, and not above any particular part 
of the roof ; the defendant was not entitled to dig 
down into the roof to find a point from which to 
measure. The measurement must, therefore, be 
taken above the surface of the slates; but the 
dcfiviency was small, and he therefore thought 
some arrangement might be made with the district 
surveyor. Mr. Berry pointed out that the district 
surveyor had no discretion in the matter; the 
section laid down a minimum, and that minimum 
had not been complied with. Mc. Denman finally 
decided to adjourn the case for 14 days, in order 
that the defendant might alter the eaves as 
arranged, during which time he would further 
consider the question of the party-walls. At 
the adjourned hearing on July 30,- Mr. Barry 
said that the defendant had covered the wooden 
facias with zinc, but that was not sufficient to 
satisfy the district surveyor, as they should also 
have been set back flush with the face of the brick- 
work, whereas they still projected, and conse- 
quently were contrary to the section. Mr, Kings- 
bury objected that the defendant had done all that 
he undertook to do; he only agreed to cover the 
facias with incombustible material. Mc. Denman 
said that he understood that the defendant had 
made an offer to do certain work which the district 
surveyor had accepted, and he (Mr. Denman) had 
not taken particular notice of what had been agreed 
upon ; but if the district surveyor was not satisfied, 
and the matter had to be argued out afresh, a new 
summons had better be taken ou‘, as the work was 
now different from what it was at the first hearing. 
Mr. Berry argued that the case really stood where 
it was, as the notice of irregularity had not been 
complied with. With regard to the party-walls, 
there was another point which was not gone into at 
the first hearing. There were, in the rear of the 
houses, four water-closets in pairs; in these the 
party-walls were not carried up above the roofs at 
all ; there were absolutely no party-parapets; the 
statutory notice and summons would cover this 
irregularity: Mr. Kingsbury objected that this 
matter was not mentioned at the previous 
hearing, and therefore ought not to be gone 
into ; besides which, the roofs of the water-closets 
contained no woodwork whatever, and therefore no 

arty-wall was necessary. Mr. Berry dissented. 
he: Denman thought that as these Aero party - 
walls were not mentioned at the first hearing they 
should be made the subject of a fresh summons, or 
the case further adjourned. Ultimately Mr. Berry 
said that having regard to a remark that the 


Lg Bs | ‘ 
small amount of deficiency in the height of the — 
party-walls of the main buildings, he would be 
willing, if the magistrate would give forfuture — 


uidance a definite ruling of the subject, to with- 
aa the present summons, without prejudice to the 
question of the facias and the Patt eens 
w.c. buildings. Mr. Kingsbury said 

several witnesses to prove that the custom for the 


last 30 years had been to measure from the rafters. — 


Mr. Denman said that he had considered the matter, 
and he was prepared to hold that the measurement 


must be taken from the upper surface of theroof,as — 


contended by the district surveyor. The summons 
was then allowed to be withdrawn, defendant to 


magistrate had made at the first hearing as to the — 


that he had — 


3 


pay £1 1s. costs to the district surveyor, it being 


understood that if necessary 


facias and the party-walls to the w.c.’s. 


NzGLect To Give Norrn.—Messrs. T. White — 
and Son, of 52, Fairfield-road, Bow, E., were ~— 
summoned at North London Police-court on Aug.) = 
by Mr. A. Payne, district surveyor of Hast — 


Hackney, South and North Bow, for commencing 


works in rear of 114, Cadogan-terrace without the — 
notice required by Section 145 of the London — 


Building Act. The defendant admitted the offence, 
but said it took place owing to a misunderstanding 


with his employer, the occupier of the house. The — 
magistrate said that the notice ought to be given, — 


a fresh summons — 
would be taken out~for the irregularities in the © 


and imposed a fine of 2s, 6d. a day fromthetime 


when the notice should haye been 
allowed 12s. 6d. costs. 


ANCIENT LIGHTS IN THE CrTy.—LORD BATTER- . 


SEA AND OTHERS y. THE COMMISIONERS OF SEWERS 
FOR THE City oF Lonpon —Ia the Chancery 
Division, on Friday, before Mr. Justice North, 
a motion was made on behalf of the plaintifis, 


the lessees for a long term of Weavers’ Hall, - 
in Basinghall - street, for an injunction to 


restrain the Commissioners of Sewers from 
building at 72 to 75, Basinghall-street in such” 
a way as to obstruct the ancient lights of the 
plaintiffs. The plaintifis stated that 


. 


the Commissioners was 12ft. hi 


for their offices 


and 


proposing to erect a lofty building, 
66ft. 3in. to the eaves, with turrets, towers, 


battlements considerably exceeding that height. — 2 


Inasmuch as the 


roposed buil is exactly 
opposite Weavers’ Fal, the Taintits submitted 


e building © 
which formerly stood on the site now belonging to - 
h to the eaves, and — 
19ft. Gin. to the apex; but the defendants were now — 


given, and 


that it would very materially obstruct their light, : 


especially as the street was only 25ft. wide at the 


spot. The defendants contended that the building — : i 


which was demolished to make room for the new ~ 
building was a temporary erection on the site of a — 


much higher frontage which was pulled down in 


1875, so that they should be allowed to build on the — 


scale they now intended. The Judge granted an in- 


junction restraining the defendants from buildinga = 


portion of the erection above a certain height, but = 


gave leave to appeal. 
SS eae 


‘CHIPS. _ : : 


At the meeting of the Birkenhead Town Council — 


on Wednesday a schame for the improvement of 
two unhealthy areas, situated in Tunnel-road and 


Egerton-street respectively, was adopted, _— oo 


‘The big tunnel on the new Sheffield Extension : 
line to London is near Rugby, and corresponds to — 


the celebrated Kilsby tunnel on the Londonand 


North-Western Railway. 2 
sunk already, and six more are in progress. The 


material is good for working, and almost free from — 


used in the con- 
ricks ‘being found 


water. 
struction, 
better. : = : 
To-day (Friday) the Newcastle Society of Anti- 
quaries will visit the Roman station at Aesica, on 


Stone is very sparing] 
Staffordshire blue 4 


the line of the Roman Wall, some three miles from — 
Haltwhistle. Under the guidance of Sir William — 


Crossman and De. Hodgkin, the newly-excayated 
portion of the camp will be inspected and described. 


The Meffan Trustees haye acquired a 
the large building, 12 to 16, West Hi 


the legatee, die 


intellectual improvement of the community of 
Forfar. The sum left has now accumulated to over 
£6,000, and the trustees purpose demolishing the 
building they have bought and erecting thereon a 
Meffan Institute, which will contain a library, 


reading and recreation rooms. The new building — 


will cost about £3,000, and the surplus of the trust 


‘will be held as an endowment. —— : 


The Hackney Vestry, in emulation of their 
neighbour Shoreditch, have decided to utilise the 
heat of their refuse destructor for steam-raising 

urposes in order that they may be able to intro- 
ace the electric light into their district. The 
scheme has been intrusted to Mr. Francis H. Med- 
hurst, their consulting electrical engineer, who 
holds similar appointments for Bedford and several 
other corporations, : AS 


Half-a-dozen shafts are — 


purchase — 
gh-street, 
Forfar, the sum paid being £1,300. Miss Meffan, — 

be in 1879, leaving her trusteesa _ 
large sum of money to be used for the moral and ~ 


<= 


ree ants ake Ome 


Lo 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS, 


_ Scuzme or WATER SuPPLY FOR THE METROPOLIS. 
—The scheme propounded by Mr. A, R. Binnie, the 
engineer of the London County Council, for a new 
water supply for the Metropolis, may (says the 
Engineer) be properly termed colossal, both in 
design and cost. I'wo of the reservoirs will be the 
largest ever constructed in this country. The works 

would possess a dual character, including two aque- 
ducts, the largest in the world, one 150 miles in 
length and the other 176, The former would be the 
first to be constructed, the latter awaiting com- 
mencement at a subsequent date. Eachis to convey 

200 million gallons per day, and both are to be 
entirely covered over for their whole length. The 
northern or Midland Counties aqueduct will start 
from Hay, in the Wye Valley, and discharge into a 
service reservoir a little to the north of the Elstree 
Hills. The southern aqueduct would also pass from 
the Wye Valley, and would run parallel with the 
first as far as Chedworth, after which it would 

‘oceed by way of Hungerford, Basingstoke, and 
uildford, to Banstead. Some deviation from this 

Rien of the aqueducts is possible, but Mr. Binnie 

oes not appear to recommend it. The proposed 
sources of supply are situated at altitudes ranging 
from 600ft. to 2,800ft. above the sea level, at the 
head-waters of the Rivers Usk, Wye, and Towy, in 
the counties of Cardigan, Brecon, Radnor, and Mont- 
cone. The water will flow by gravitation into 
e service reservoirs; and the only pumping re- 
uired will be for the small areas on the summits of 
mpstead, Highgate, Shooter’s Hill, and the 

Sydenham Hills. Such are the leading features of 

e project, which practically involves the abandon- 
ment of the prestnt sources of the metropolitan 
water supply, except that derived from springs and 
wells in the chalk, The estimated ontlay is 
£18,000,000. 


SHrEwspury.—At special meetings of the town 
council, held last week, it was decided to carry 
out the schemes for the new water supply of the 
borough, and the interception and disposal of the 
pene pet by Messrs. John Taylor, Sons, 
and to Crimp, of Westminster. The water 

scheme involves the construction of a large im- 
pes reservoir, together with the necessary 
ter-beds, pumping station, service reservoir, and 
necessary mains for obtaining a Severn supply. 
* As regards the main drainage, it is proposed to 
carry out a complete system of intercepting sewers, 
which will discharge at a central pumping station, 
from which the sewage will be pumped to land for 
purification. The emes are estimated to cost 
about £85,000, exclusive of the cost of land. 


Tn the parish church of Porlock, Somerset, which 
was restored in 1892 under the supervision of the 
late Mr, Sedding, new choir-stalls were last week 


erected, They are of oak, worked from the draw- | 


‘ings of Mr. Sedding. In the front of the seats are 

. panels carved in various devices. The ends of the 
seats are similarly treated, but each with different 

_ foliage. The poppy-heads, which are not so large 
as usual, are more ornately worked. The backs of 
the seats are chiefly in ‘‘linen work,’’ but the 
clergy desks are elaborately carved. The whole 

’ work has been done by Mr. James. Huish, of 
Porlock. 


Mr. Thomas Codrington, one of the Local 

. Government Board inspectors, attended the Leigh 
Technical School on Friday to inquire into an 
application of the Leigh and Atherton Joint Sewer- 
age Board for sanction to borrow £45,207 for the 
ha 2a of sewerage and sewage disposal. The 
evidence given by Messrs. J. H. Stephen (Leigh) 
and E. Pritchard (London), engineers for the board, 
showed that the scheme proposes to deal with the 
sewage of the townships of Atherton and Leigh on 
farms held by the Leigh Local Board prior to the 
formation of the joint board in 1894. The esti- 
mated cost of the construction of joint sewers is 

' £17,407 3s. 8d., whilst the cost of works on the 
' farms is estimated at £27,800, making a total of 


£45,207 3s. 8d. The farms have an acreage of 228. 


acres; but at present it is only proposed to deal 
with 80 acres, leaving the remainder-for future 
utilisation. 
The will and four codicils of Mr. Francis Vigers, 
' formerly head of the firm of Messrs. F. Vigers and 
' Co., estate agents and surveyors, Frederick’s- 
Sek Old Jewry, late of The Mole House, Kersham, 
urrey, who died on February 14, were proved on 
July 23 by Mr. Astley Vigers and M. George Vigers, 
the sons, and Mr. Edward Rushworth Keele, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amount- 
ing to £9,125. ‘ 


The school board for Leeds accepted at their last 
meeting tenders amounting to £14,117 18s. 6d. fora 
school to be built at Barmantofts. The buildings 
will accommodate 1,600°children in three depart- 

_ ments, and will thus cost £8 16s. 6d, per head. At 
the same meeting plans were adopted for a new 
school for 750 childrer, to be built in Gledham- 
road, Roundhay. at: 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


* Bury, Lancs,—A Runic cross has recently been 
erected in St. Paul’s-churchyard to the memory of 
the late Mr. Lawrence Booth, architect, of Man- 


chester and Bury. The crossis 5ft. Gin. in height, 


and stands on a solid stone base 2ft, in depth. 
The whole of its front surface is worked into panels 


with carved interiors, the four panels in the top 
portion being filled with Masonic emblems to illus- 
trate the various ranks which the late Mr. Booth 
held as a Mason—viz., Craft, Past-Master, Royal 
Arch, and Mark Mason. On the front of the stone 
base is the following inscripticn, the letters of 
which are let into the stone with Jead:—‘‘In 
loving memo 
Born March 17th, 1837. Died July 25tb, 1894.” 
The cross, which is of Macclesfield stone, has been 
executed by Mr. J. Rawson, of Knowsley-s'reet, 
Bury, from a design prepared by the late Mr. 
Booth’s eldest son, Mr. Richard Booth, 


Yorr.—Mr. Hamo Thorrycrofi’s recumbent 
figure of the late Archbishop Thomson, in York 
Minster, has been placed upon the tomb erected 
some time ago, and the unveiling takes place with 
due ceremony to-day (Friday). The effigy, which 
is life-size, is sculptured in cream-coloured statuary 
marble. His Grace is represented in his archi- 
episcopal surplice and bands. His hands are 
clasped, and a favourite dog rests at bis feet. The 
statue has been carved out of a solid block of 
marble. The canopy and altar tomb, designed by 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, A R.A., are Early Perpendicu'ar 
in style. The plinth and step of the altar tomb are 
of Belgian black marble, and the step is paved with 
black marble of the same description and white 
Carrara marble. The remainder of the work is of 
white Tottenhoe Clunch stone from the Bedford- 
shire quarries. The front of the tomb is divided 
into nine panels, filled by figures of angels. The 
panelling is surmounted by a moulded slab of 
marble, on which the sculptured effigy has been 
pat Round the edge of the tomb there isa 

atin inscription on brass, and on each side are 
buttresses, with pinnacles, rising from the base to 
the cresting on the canopy, in which are traceried 
windows, perforated and enriched with crockets, 
finials, and other ornamentations. The whole is 
surmounted by cresting elaborately carved, in 
which roses from a conspicuous ornament. The 
canopy is groined beneath with fan-groining, 
terminated by pendants, and there is a carved in- 
scription, intersected by a floriated cross. just below 


the groining, 
———_0 =e 
CHIPS, 
According to the ur of Mr. H. H Bridgman, 
C.C., F.R.IB:A., .the St. Pancras Female 


Orphahage, Hampstead-road, is about to be re- 
built at a cost of nearly £6,000. 


The Glasgow Dean of Guild Court have just 
approved of Mr. Frank Matcham’s plans for the 
reconstruction of the Gaiety Theatre, which is to 
be converted into the Empire Palace. Operations 
will be begun in October and finished about the end 
of the pantomime season, 


An ornamental recreation ground at the southern- 
most extremity of the Isle of Dogs was opened to 
the public on Saturday by Mr. W. Crooks, chairman 
of the North-East District Parks Committee of the 
London County Council. The land has an area of 
three acres, and is opposite the front of Greenwich 
Hospital. 


A new reading-room at Springfields, Wolver- 
hampton, built by a bequest by the late William 
Butler, of that town, was formally opened on 
Friday. Mr, J. Lavender, of Wolverhampton, was 
the architect, and Messrs. J. Bradney and H. 
Lloyd were the contractors. 


The Liverpool Corporation have acquired the 
Liverpool Electric Supply Company’s undertaking 
for the sum of £400,000, subject to the approval of 
Parliament. The corporation also agreed to pay 
any sum which the company have expended on 
capital account for the benefit of the concern over 
and above its share capital. 


The cchool board for Watford have appointed as 
architect for their proposed schools in Fearnley- 
street, Mr. C, P. Ayres, of that town, whose design 
was selected in competition. 


The most serious fire that has happened in the 
centre of Birmingham since the destruction of 
Marris and Norton’s furniture establishment oc- 
curred on Friday night in Paradise-street, and 
resulted in the entire destruction of the interior of 
the premises of Messrs. J. R. Lee and Co., deco- 
rators and workers in stained glass. The building 
consisted of four floors in Paradise-street, with a 
modern stone front to that thoroughfare, and 
having basement and sub-basement ; the premises 
extended backwards in four stories as far as 
Swallow-street. The front rooms were occupied as 
stock and show rooms, the basement was filled with 
a large quantity of oils, varnishes, and other mate- 
ao and industrial operations were carried on a: 

© rear. = 


of Lawrence Booth, F.R.I B.A. | P' 


Our Office Table. 
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Mr. Ceci Harcourt Smits, of the Department 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British 
Museum, has been appointed by the managing 
committee of the British School at Athens director 
of the school forthe next two years, in succession 
to Mr. Ernest Gardner, who has held the office 
since 1887. The Trustees of the British Museum 
have, with the concurrence of the Treasury, given 
Mr. Smith special leave of absence for the pur- 
ose. Since the meeting held by the Prince of 
Wales at St. James’s Palace on July 9, a number 
of additional subscriptions and donations have 
been promised in support of the work of the 
school. : 


In the course of the excavations that are being 
carried on by the Greek-Archxological Society 
on the site of the ancient city of Mycenze, in con- 
tinuation of the work of the late Dr. Henry 
Schliemann, several more prehistoric tombs have 
been discovered and opened. Among other 
objects, M. Tsountas, the Inspector of Anti- 
quities, has found two mirrors of brass, two 
poniards of copper, seven rings of gold without 
ornamentation, and twelve others adorned with 
various figures. 


Tue new art gallery which Mr. Tate is build- 
ing on the site of the old Millbank Penitentiary, 
asa gift for the nation, has already risen toa 
height of some 20ft. above the ground level, and 
all but the lofty central portion will probably be 
roofed in before the winter.. The whole will, it 
is expected, be completed in another twelve or 
eighteen months. Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, the 
architect of the gallery, considers that the 
pictures may be displayed in it with very little 
delay after completion, as the walls are to be 
lined not with plaster, but with wood, and as the 
rocfing-in will shortly be done, there will be 
ample time for the necessary drying. The 
remaining portion of the land will be utilised as 
the sites for a small military infirmary, a hall 
for Civil Service examinations, and some model 
dwellings to be erected for the London County 
Council, 


Ar the last meeting of the town council of 
Glasgow en animated discussion took place as to 
the purchase for £400 by the Art Committee of a 
portrait of Cornelius de Witt, by Van der Helst, 
as an addition to the permanent collection. A. M. 
Shearer asserted that this was a sort of picture 
that only strangers to Glasgow could appreciate, 
and very few of them. It would have been better 
to buy £400 worth of grocers’ calendars and send 
them through the community! As the picture 
had been bought from the surplus derived from 
admissions to the picture exhibitions, the matter 
dropped, although two or three other members 
thought the purchase a bad bargain. 


Tur report to the Livery of the Carpenters’ 
Company for 1895 states that the expectations 
expressed in the last report, with respect to the 
result of the examination at the Stratford Insti- 
tute, have been more than realised, the grant 
received from the Science and Art Department 
being considerably larger than in the previous 
year. The Court believe that much of the success 
of this institute is owing to the personal super- 
vision given by various members of the company. 
The Livery had lately the opportunity of seeing 
the buildings now complete. More warm baths 
have been added since the last report, and both 
these and the swimming-bath are more largely 
used than ever. The work at Titchfield-street, 
W. (formerly the West London School of Art), 
is also of the most satisfactory character. To the 
classes mentioned in the report of last year is now 
added one for plumbing. Every effort was made 
to induce the Plumbers’ Company to join; but 
as they did not seem willing, the Court determined 
on starting one themselves, and opened with 16 
students, about as many as there is accommoda- 
tion for; in fact, the whole building is now 
almost fully occupied. At the close of last year 
lectures were given to those intending to sit 
for examination on sanitary matters, and in 
December 41 came up for examination, of whom 
30 gained a certificate. In the spring a 
course of popular lectures was given to large 
audiences. A course of purely practical lectures 
was given in May to candidates for examina- 
tion in carpentry and joinery, and there was 
an average attendance of upwards of 100. 
Seventeen went in for the examination, of whom 
five gained first-class and seven second-class 


certificates. The technical library continues 
to be largely used, and the Court draw atten- 
tion to the gift of Mr. Henry Harben, the 
late Master, of the bookcase and its contents 
which stands in the drawing-room. The classes 
at King’s College and University College are 
being carried on with vigour, and the numbers 
of the latter show a considerable improyement.. 
The classes for wood-carving at King’s College 
have been very satisfactory, and the work done 
by the students there, and sent to the exhibition 
last month, showed a marked improvement on 
former years. Those at Titchfield-street confined 
to the trade have somewhat fallen off in numbers, 
but the wood-carving trade has experienced a 
time of great depression, which may possibly 
account for it. . 

Tue Yorkshire Branch of the Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Association held a general meeting 
at Huddersfield on Saturday. Inspectors first 
visited the Hillhouse refuse destructor, and 
returning to Huddersfield, were entertained to 
lunch in the Mayor’s reception-room at the 
Town Hall, by the Health and Sanitary 
Committees of the corporation. The members 
were afterwards conveyed by a special tramcar 
to the borough sewage outfall and purification 
works at Deighton. These works, which, with 
the land, have cost about £100,000, were 
inspected with much interest, attention being 
called to the comparatively clear effluent from 
the tanks, as compared with the inky and 
repulsive character cf the sewage before it passed 
into the works. Mr. R. S. Dugdale, C.E., the 
borough engineer, acted as guide, and described 
the works in detail. Alderman Jessop, at a 
subsequent meeting in the board-room, stated 
that the corporation were not tied to any 
particular system of purification. In the No. 1 
tank they were at present experimenting on the 
International Sewage Purification Company’s 
system. The cost of the chemical precipitant 
was 28s. per million gallons of sewage purified, 
and if that system were adopted, in the whole of 
the 24 tanks at the works, the cost per one million 
gallons would be 16s. Having returned to the 
Town Hall, the members heard an address from 
Mr. R. W. Cass, surveyor and inspector of 
Pudsey, on ‘‘ Some Important Details in 
Drainage and Sewerage.”” Mr. T. Pridgin 
Teale, of Leeds, president of the branch, 
occupied the chair. Mr. Cass dealt chiefly with 
the defects noticeable in house-drains, pointed 
out where mady of the arrangements were at 
fault, and laid a heavy hand on the too-often 
scamped work of the jerry builder. By a series 
of diagrams, photographs, and models, he clearly 
illustrated the manner in which dwellings often 
became insanitary, and how such serious evils 
might be overcome. 

Tue new City and Waterloo Railway, says a 
daily contemporary, has got quite clear of the 
river: One end has pushed up into Stamford- 
street, and is making rapidly for Waterloo; the 
other has burrowed under the District Railway 
near Blackfriars Station, and is just entering 
Queen Victoria-street, where it will have above 
it not only the underground line between Black- 
friars and Mansion House, but a main sewer 
that runs under that. Plans for the two terminal 
stations are now being elaborated, and negotia- 
tions are proceeding with the new Central London 
Company for determining the details of the con- 
nection between the two lines underneath the 
roadway in front of the Mansion House. 

Tue extensions of the Thomason Hospital, 
Agra, are illustrated in Indian Engineering. ‘The 
building is in a Gothic style, treated in a semi- 
Indian manner, the walls of brick pointed ex- 
ternally and plastered internally. The new 
buildings comprise a dispensary block, one public 
and two private wards, a European ward, and 
subsidiary .buildings. The public ward is the 
chief addition. The plan shows a long building 
surrounded by a verandah, with Tudor-shaped 
arches and a tile lean-to roof. The two wards 
are each 60ft. by 22ft., and are separated by a 
passage or corridor in the centre, connecting the 
front and back verandahs, and giving access to 
the wards, &.. The main roof of ward is also of 
Allahabad tiles on sé? wood trusses. The floors 
are of mosaic; the walls are painted with silicate 
paint to 6ft. high round wards, and panelled cioth 
ceilings are put up in the European ward. 
Scouring sluices for flushing. and cleansing the 
floors have been provided in all the wards. The 
designs were prepared by Mr. C. J. Sheridan, 
executive engineer, and carried out by Mr. 
Murphy, district engineer. _ 
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WAGES MOVEMENTS. 
EpinspurGH.—At a meeting of the Edinburgh 
and Leith Master Builders’ Association, held on 
Tuesday night, it was unanimously agreed not to 
entertain the demand for an increase of joiners’ 
wages, it being considered that the state of trade 

did not warrant it. . 


CHIPS, os 


A tower is about to be added to the church of 
St. Bartholomew, Bolton, as a memorial to the 


‘Rey. H. Loxham. 


A new bridge across the Seine at Paris, joining the 
Quai de Javel to the Quai d’ Auteuil, has just been 
finished. The bridge, which is to cost altogether 
2,000,000 francs, was begun two years ago, and is 
to be called the Pont Mirabsau. 


At a special meeting of the Pudsey District 
Council, the No. 4 section of the Pudsey sewerage 
scheme has been let to Messrs. Garforth Bros., of 
Mirfield, for £1,924. This section includes the 
whole of the Waterloo, March, and Gibraltar 
portions of the township. 


At the closing meeting of the annual-congress of 
the British Medical Association, held in London on 
Friday, a resolution was adopted declaring that in 
the interests of the public health, and in justice to 
provincial medical officers, it was desirable that 
they should enjoy the same security of tenure as is 
enjoyed by the poor law medical officers and 
London medical officers of health, and also Scotch 
medical officers. 


A purchase has just been made, on behalf of the 
Nelson Corporation, of eight acres of land, situate 
on the higher side of the town. The land, which 
will be laid out as a park, has been acquired for 
about £300 per acre. yc 


A proposal is on foot for establishing a new 
secondary school at Shepton Mallet, to supersede 
the present grammar school. Towards the outlay 
that will be involved the governors of Sexey’s 
Hospital will contribute £1,500, and the Somerset 
County Council £750, while £800 has been sub- 
scribed locally. 


A new lighthouse on Spurn Point, Yorkshire, 
will be brought into use next month. The light 
will be visible seventeen miles off, the lantern being 
at an elevation of 120ft. above high-water mark. 
There will also be three subsidiary and distinct 
lights—two at 60ft. above high water, and one at 
45ft. The lighthouse, which is built of Stafford- 
shire brick, stands on a very narrow spit of land, 
and has been erected by the London Trinity House. 


At a recent meeting of the guardians of the 
Pontefract union, the unanimous decision of the 
building committee for the appointment of Mr, 
J. H. Greaves, of Leeds and Pontefract, as archi- 
tect for the new laundry and washhouses, porter’s 
lodge, and vagrant wards, was confirmed by 36 
votes to 2. The new infirmary, recently erected 
from the designs of the same architect, is-now near 
completion, and will accommodate 100 beds, at a 
cost of £7,000, the contract for which has been 
successfully carried out by Messrs. H. Arnold and 
Son, of Doncaster. 


The subscriptions to the rebuilding fund of St. 
Peter’s Church, Oldham, now amount to £6,311. 
An effort is being made to obtain £7,000 by the end 
of the ‘year. \ 


The Wilmslow District Council, on Thursday in 
last week, considered tenders for the construction 
of the northern sewerage scheme. After some dis- 
cussion, the Council decided to accept the lowest, 
that of Mr. J, A. Ewart, of Warrington, the amount 
being £5,279. The work is to be proceeded with at 
once. The outfall works are to be constructed on 
land near Styal, which had been purchased from 
the Chorlton Board of Guardians. Mr. Bowden is 
the engineer, 


The members of the North-Western Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Association will visit Darwen to- 
morrow (Saturday) by the invitation of the mayor 
(Mr. William Pickup) and corporation of that 
borough, 


Messrs. Fambrini and Daniels, Architectural 
Concrete Works, Lincoln; have secured the con= 
tract for supplying a series of 26 tracery windows 
for St. Wilfred’s Catholic Church, Hull. The 
above are of various sizes, those for the sanctuary 
being 16ft. high. Messrs. Smith, Broderick, and 
Lowther, Hull, are the architects. 


A Local Government Board inquiry was held on’ 


Friday at the Courthouse, Stockport, by Mr. 
Thomas Codrington, concerning an application to 
the Local Government Board by the Stockport town 
council to borrow £37,636 for purposes of street and 
bridge improvements and public parks, also for 
£2,024 for the extension of the technical school. 


Chartist and Socialist, was unveiled in the presence 
of the members of the Hotspur Club on Sunday. - 

_ The United Asbestos Company, Limited, of Dock 
House, Billiter-street, London, E.C,, | 
awarded the contract for the supply to the Admiralty 


of asbestos packing and other goods for th ensuing 


year, 1895-6, 3 


The parish church of St. Martin’s at Brighouse, 
which has been closed for the purpose of restoration, 
was reopened on Thursday in last week. The prin- 
cipal alteration has been the re-pewing of the 
church and the building of a new porch. 
sermon was preached by the Bishop of Wakefield. 


A newly-erected Primitive Methodist church and 
schools in Front-street, Shotley Bridge, were 
formally opened on Saturday afternoon. The 
building, which supplants incommodious and in- 


A column of red granite erected at Uxbridge to . 
the memory of John Bedford Leno, the veteran 


have been 


‘5 
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convenient premises in Wood-street, has been 
erected at a total cost of £2,100, There will be 


accommodation for 400 worshippers. 


Mr. George Woofenden, of Kenwood Bank, 


Sheffield, who died last June, has left some muni- 
ficent bequests to his native place. His will has 


just been proved at £134,000, of which £120,000is 
to be devoted to the erection and endewment of 


convalescent homes and almshouses. 


The memorial to the late William Charles Fynes — 


Webber (1815-81), consisting of a tablet in Dove 
marble and a medallion portrait in Carrara marble, 


has just been placed in the crypt of St. Paul’s 


Cathedral. The design is by Mr. F. C. Penrose, 
P.R.I.B.A., architect to the Dean and Chapter. ~ 


The tender of Messrs, Dorse and Co., of Cradley 
Heath, Staffordshire, hus been accepted for the 
erection of new engineers’ shop and offices, at 
Cradley Heath, for J. Stevens and Co, Tender A, 


not providing bricks, £1,700. Tender B, providing 


bricks, £2,400. 

The Watching Sub-Committee of the Aberdeen 
Town Council recommend that a new fire station 
should be erected on the site of the existing estab- 
lishment in Frederick-street. 


is £9,000. 

The town council of Grimsby have received a 
report from the highways committee recommending 
that the salary of Mr. M. Petree, the borough sur- 


veyor, be increased at once from £350 to £400 a 
year, with an annual increase of £50 for the next - 
two years, making the ultimate salary £500 per 


annum ; and also that the salary of the assistant 
surveyor, Mr, Heap, be raised from £130 to £150, 
and then by annual instalments of £25 till it 
reaches £200, X 


Mr; Wolfe Brennan, C.E., Oban, has been engaged 
to survey and make up a probable estimate of the 


cost of constructing the proposed railway line con- 
necting Loch Fyne with the West Highland Rail- 


way. This new line will run up Glenkinglas, 
striking across to Loch Sloy, joining the West 
Highland line at Inveruglas, ; 


After having undergone extensive alterations and 


improvements, the parish church of Ledbury has_ 


been reopened. Amongst the more noticeable 
innovations are an oak altar and five stained-glass 
windows. The cost of the restoration has been 


nearly £5,000. Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A , was the 


architect, and Messrs. Bunning, Camberwell, were 
the contractors. 


The first school erected by the Birkenhead School 
Board, that in the Woodlands, off Borough-road. 
was formally opened on Tuesday. The school will 
accommodate 979 children, but additional rooms, 
which may be utilised for special purposes, provide 
further accommodation for 228 more children, It 
is built in two blocks, and consists of one story only 
throughout. The buildings externally are faced 
with pressed bricks, and internally the various 
school and classrooms have wood-block floors on 
concrete. Mr. John Shaw, of Birkenhead, was the 
general contractor, and he has carried out the work 
from the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. Charles Wise, architect, Liverpool. 


The Vestry of St. Mary the Virgin, Alderman- 
bury, E.C., have decided to accept the offer of Mr. 
C, C, Walker, of Lilleshall Old Hall, near New- 


™ 


It is also proposed to 
have a permanent staff of firemen. The estimated — 
cost of the building, including apartments for the 
lighting and weights and measures department, ~ 


port, Salop, to erect a granite memorial in the — 


church to John Hemming and Henry Condell, both 
of whom were fellow actors of Shakespeare and 
parishioners of Aldermanbury. 

The efforts of the British Archeological and 
Antiquarian Associations to better preserve Stone- 


henge have been attended with considerable success. 


They found in Sir EH, Auntrobus, the owner of the 
soil, a man who was eager to aid them, Asa result 
of the negotiations between the societies and Sir 
Edmund, a responsible person is placed at the stones 
who has practical charge of them, and whose busi- 
ness it is to prevent any iconoclastic stupidity on the 
part of visitors, : 


a. 


wh 


eee 
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TT : eS Ee a ae TW | State regulation. He may put up with it, 
TH EK \ B UI L DI N G : NEW S after a ie deal of anne. in what he 
| recognises. as important matters, such as 
light and air, and sanitation; but he is not 
going to be compelled, for the mere look of 
'|the thing, to make his floors and windows, 
and cornices, range with the floors and 
windows and cornices of his next-door neigh- 
bour. They may do that in Paris if they 
like; but ‘‘ Britons never will be slaves.” 
Perhaps, by chance, his decision is on the 
side of art as well as of liberty. London is 
not laid out for formality, and a London 
atmosphere is not the thing to make form- 
ality look well. Oftener than not, long 
horizontal lines of buildings, eyen if we had 
them, would be lost in the distance, and not 
seldom, they would be quite invisible. But 
we can generally see the skyline of the ten 
or twenty houses nearest to us; and the 
thing that answers best, therefore, is to get 
an effective skyline. Obyiously it is much 
easier to attain this with a lot of independent 
and comparatively narrow fronts otf varied 
height, than with one long- facade; and so 
the Londoner’s impatience of control may be 
all for the best. 

We just said that London is not laid out 
for formality. That is true as to the older 
streets and the underlying scheme of the 
whole. We wish it was also true of the 
newer thoroughfares, and of those now pro- 
jected. But as to these, there is a constant 
discordance between the streets and the 
architecture, which is only the outward and 
visible sign of a conflict between boards and 
vestries and councils on the one hand, and 
people of artistic tastes on the other. When 
a new line of traffic is proposed, the one idea 
of the average councillor, and of the average 
engineer who advises the council, is to make 
it-a perfectly straight one. It looks so nice 
on the map, and if it costs some millions 
more than it would do if the board reserved 
the option, in negotiating with the owners of 
the ground they are buying, to curve ita 
few yards to the right or the left—well, so 
keh the better for the owners. But it is 
not so much the better for London, any more 
than itis for London ratepayers. Picturesque 
architecture. goes best with picturesque 
streets, which allow it to be seen from yaried 
points of view; whi:h let you come on it 
unexpectedly, and not always have it in 
prospect as far as the state of the air will 
admit.» A very little curvature indeed will 
do this—a little break, here and there, in the 
soul-wearying straightness of the road. It 
would be too slight for inconyenience to be 
thought of in connection with it; the 
lengthening of the way would be impercep- 
tible, but it offends a popular superstition. 
Bumble and Co. want to make London 
formal ; cultivated persons generally want to 
make it picturesque; and though Bumble and 
Co, cannot possibly get their own way in this 
matter, they can partly hinder the cultivated 
persons from getting theirs. They have the 
satisfaction of keeping Londonfrom becoming 
beautiful in the only way in which beauty is 
possible to it, and they have the assurance to 
go about at the same time, saying, ‘‘See the 
wonderful improvements we are making.” 
But perhaps this only describes what has 
been. We may have enteredanewera. Let us 
keep a sharp eye on the ‘‘ Council Broadway.” 

Some points of arrangement in English 
buildings, which we are so accustomed to 
that we never think twice about them, strike 
Mr. Ferree as peculiar; he deems them more 
defensible’ in houses than in business 
premises. Here we are inclined to differ 
from him. House basements, when occupied, 
as they generally are, by kitchens, sculleries, 
and the like, are objectionable in many ways. 
They are far from healthy for the servants 
employed there. They cause a great amount 
of needless: labour, in ruaning up and down 
stairs, and in carrying up dinners, luncheons, 
and everything that belongs to them, and 
they are an effectual means of diffusing the 
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“AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


W E gave last week an abstract of a very 
kindly and, as it seems to us, a very 
reasonable, criticism of London architecture 
from an American point of view. Mr. Barr 
Ferree, who contributes it to the Architectural 
Record of New York, deals with both the 
weaknesses and the successes of English 
architects; and it is interesting to see how 
far his. estimate, in each case, agrees with 
our own, ' a 
We are still uncertain, he thinks, what 
style to follow. Our fashions change too 
rapidly—one waye of foreign influence suc- 
ceeds another—and before we are fairly at 
home in any mode of design, we cast it 
aside and take up a different mode. This is 
perfectly true. We waste our strength in 
trying to pick up the last new way of ex- 
pressing ourselves, when it would have been 
better to use it in finding something new to 
express. Most of us follow the new simply 
because itis new, not because we particu- 
larly like it. It is only one man here and 
there, probably, whose heart is really in the 
mongrel Renaissance of the hour. It gives 
no scope for doing anything that could not 
je done much better in s\ me type or other of 
archless Gothic. It isin no way more con- 
venient, or more flexible, or morein harmony 
with modern surroundings, But two or three 
cleyer men began it, and as the multitude 
do not like to be left behind, they all tried. to 
use the same forms, without the same clever- 
-ness. This fancy willsoon haye had its day, 
and then some people threaten us with Re- 
naissance of a still more dismal type, “We 
are to haye Wren’s style without..Wren’s 
genius. - There are to be more Royal Ex- 
changes, more Regent-streets, more Marble 
Arches, probably, and we are adjured to put 
up with them because they are so “ very 
English ”! They strike Mr. Ferree as having 
been designed under French influence ; but, 
in any case, he thinks the recent examples 
totally uninteresting. Does anyone—except, 
possibly, their designuers—think otherwise ? 
The utterly ignorant architecture which 
characterises so much of the City appals our 
eritic. Its death-like dulness, its negation 
of ideas, its complete subservience to com- 
mercialism, impress him as more than 
mortal; and as mere carelessness hardly 
accounts for them, he asks whether they are 
not intentional and studied. Mr. Ferree has 
evidently never heard of the speculative 
‘“architect,” 90 per cent. of him speculation, 
and the rest surveying. He haunts the 
City, and adorns the Institute; for he is one 
of the inartistie who prosper in the world. 
He knows how to make his profession pay. 
He departs at last, universally respected, and 
it is only to be regretted that his works do not 
follow him. But turning from charlatans and 
pretenders to men who, more or less, deserve 
the title they bear, the general picturesque- 
ness of their works is what strikes our 
visitor. This is one of the chief ends, he 
says, at which London architects are striving. 
No doubt this is so, and no doubt, also, they 
sometimes strive not wisely, but too well. 
But, of the two ways in which a town can 
be built—the regular and the picturesque, it 
is the latter alone which suits our conditions. 
It is in harmony with our independence and 
individualism. Every Englishman likes to 
do what is right in his own eyes. He wants 
all the freedom he can have without tres- 
passing on the freedom of others ; and some- 
times, we fear, even more than that. He has 
not much faith in State interference, and 


smell of the cooking all over the house. Most 
of these faults are not found in basements 
used for trade. They let at a high rent, and 
allow an extra story to be proyided at the 
bottom of a structure, where our regulations 
as to the heights of buildings would not 
permit it at the top. Still, on sanitary 
grounds, basements are not to be greatly 
encouraged anywhere. If London had just 
been totally destroyed and were about to be 
rebuilt, it might be well to start again with- 
out them. But as it is, the architect who 
rebuilds, or who builds a new office or ware- 
house which adjoins an old one, generally 
finds that his neighbours haye basements, 
and that he must take his party-walls down 
to their leyel so that the question is practically 
settled apart from his own preferences. 

We turn to the criticisms on particular 
works. Many of them come in for yery high 
though discriminating praise. The New 
Admiralty, however, is described as of 
commonplace design, and the new Record 
Office does not fare much better. The addi- 
tion to the National Gallery is looked upon 
as rather excusable than admirable. The Law 
Courts produce in our critic the same feelings 
of mixed admiration and disappointment with 
which we are familiar here. But we think 
that Street was right in the principle he 
adopted of breaking up the front into a series 
of masses, to be seen one after another. The 
great external weakness of the work is in its 
central mass, in the recessing of the great 
hall behind the buildings which flank it. 
Very few facades with a recessed centre are 
really successful, and this is not one of the 
successes. On the other hand, there is great 
beauty in many of the subordinate masses, 
not merely in the Strand, but in the north 
elevation. The detail in general is admirable, 
both inside and out. Altogether it is the 
work of aman of genius battling with great 
difficulties; not only the difficulties of site 
and arrangement, but the much greater and 
quite unnecessary ones imposed by tho per- 
yerseness of self-conceited officialism. No 
doubt there is plenty of this all over the 
world; but in England we seem to be 
endowed with a double portion. rom the 
greatest national work down to the smallest 
chapel or school, everything here is marred 
by the interference of ignorant committees, 
without knowledge, without taste, and too 
often without fairness or honour or con- 
science. 

If, as Mr. Ferree says, the Imperial Insti- 
tute tails to accomplish the specific purpose 
for which it was erected, that is certainly 
not the fault of its architect. The fact is, 
that the promoters of the scheme did not 
know, from the first, what’ it was they 
wanted. Somsbody who had been reading 
about the movement for a closer union oi 
England with the colonies thought that a 
central building in London, where English 
and colonial men of business could meet and 
exchange ideas, would be a good thing. 
Then he, or someone else, hit on the name 
of ‘‘Imperial Institute” for it. Plans were 
invited, in a limited competition, for an Im- 
perial Institute, whateyer that might be. 
One of the competitors thought it was one 
thing, and another competitor another, and 
the yagueness of the whole affair was their 
trouble. The promoters aimed at nothing 
definite, and they have attained no definite 
success, except in adding to the South Ken- 
sington group of buildings another which is 
externally the most striking of them all, 
We do not agree with Mr. Kerree that the 
Imperial Institute errs on the side of too 
much picturesqueness; but we do agree with 
him that it has too much detail, considering 
how tame and unmeaning much of the detail 
is. Asa whole, however, the exte:ior groups 
together very finely ; but it is less satisfac- 
tory on a near approach than when seen from 
yarious points in Hxhibition-road. 

The Natural History Museum is the text 
for another lecture on the tendency of London 
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architects to over-elaboration of detail—a 
lecture which is well deserved, and a text 
which is well selected. The Museum. has 
~much about it that is admirable; but partly, 
perhaps, from the nature of the material, its 
ornament often looks coarse, mechanical, and 
misplaced. The mouldings, perhaps, are not 
much larger than Romanesque ones in 
general; but the fact of their being in terra- 


cotta makes them hard and staring and 


aggressive. It may be questioned, too, 
whether the animal sculpture or modelling 
in the interior is not a mistake. It is too 
muchin the yein of the popular desigaer, 
who, when he shapes a vase to hold flowers, 
thinks it the appropriate thing to paint 
flowers.all over it. But painted flowers look 
Poe beside real ones, and terracotta beasts 
esides stuffed ones. We can put up with 
reminiscences of nature when nature herself 
is away, and only then. To some of us the 
internal sculpture of the Natural History 
Museum is a very jarring element. It takes 
off the attention from what one has come to 
see, and it does not reward the attention it 
has attracted. 

Domestic architecture and churches, in 
their best examples, find almost unmixed 
commendation. But here, as everywhere 
else, the multitude think that to copy an 
able man’s style is to become his equal ; and 
eyery successful house leads to a lot of un- 
‘successful imitations. It is the same in 
eyery art—at least, since the arts haye 
become disorganised. It is the way of the 
modern world, and the price, perhaps not 
too high, which we pray for freedom. 


oe 


PARTY-WALLS ABOVE ROOFS. 


H°o* a party-wall is to be measured 

above roofs is a point which has just 
been decided upon by the magistrate of the 
Lambeth Police-court, Mr. Denman. The 
question had been raised in connection with 
asummons taken out by the district sur- 
yeyor for East Newington for non-comply- 
ing with a notice of irregularity against a 
builder, defendant. According to section 59 
(i) of the London Building Act, 1894, every 
party-wall shall be carried up 15in. aboveroof, 
measured at right angles to the slope of the 
roof, or 15in. above the highest part of any 
flat or gutter, as the case may be. Such 
height applies to buildings other than 
those of the warehouse class. The defendant 
appears to have carried up the party-walls of 
five dwelling-houses 13in. to 13}in. above the 
upper surface of the slates, instead of 15in., 
as required. Another irregularity referred to 
the corbelling out the party-walls 4in. beyond 
the eayes or cornices, as required by sec- 
tion 73. A wooden facia-board had been 
nailed to the rafters’ feet, and projected 
beyond the face of brickwork, and the iron 
gutter was fixed to the facia. The Act re- 
quired that the facia in such a case should 
be stopped by corbelling out the party-wall 
4in. beyond the eayes.. The defendant had 
practically roofed-in and finished the build- 
ings since the irregularity had been pointed 
out. The district surveyor, in cross-examina- 
tion, said he had measured the parapets. The 
height above the rafters was 14}in. to 1din., 
the slate battens measured #in., and the 
three thicknesses of slates 2in., making 1din. 
together. Defendant agreed to amend the 
eayes as required by the district surveyor, the 
facia was covered with metal, and the party- 
wall corbelled out as required; but the 
main contention remained as to the height 
of party-walls above roof. It was contended 
for the defendant that the district surveyor 
had not measured the parapet in the right 
manner; that he should have measured from 


_ the rafter, not from the slates, and sect. 61 


was quoted in support of this view, which says 
the roof ‘‘ shall be covered: with slates, tiles, 
metal, or other incombustible material.” 
From this he affirmed that the roof existed 
before it was covered. On the other side it 
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without the covering, and therefore the dis- 
trict surveyor was right in measuring the 
height of parapet from the slates. It was 
this little altercation between the contending 
counsel which formed the main argument. 
Are the words ‘‘of 15in. measured at right 
angles to the slope of the roof” to mean 
measured to the top of the rafters or to the 
slate surface? There is just a doubt about the 
question, which shows the need of revising the 
section by the addition of explicit words 
defining the actual surface. Reading te- 
tween the lines, the meaning is, no doubt, 
that given by Mr. Denman—namely, that 
the measurement ‘‘must be taken from the 
upper surface of ths roof.” The latter part 
of the same clause, which reads ‘‘or loin. 
above the highest part of any flat or gutter,” 
seems to imply the meaning that the upper 
surface is intended; but this argument was 
overlooked. Mr. Denman’s ruling i3 at least 
reasonable. He said the expression ‘‘ above 
the roof’? in this section must be taken to 
mean aboye the roof as a whole, and not 
above any particular part of the roof; the 
defendant was hot entitled to dig down into 
the roof to find a point from which to mea- 
sure. The measurement must, therefore, be 
taken above the surface of the slates; but 
the deficiency was small, and he therefore 
thought some arrangement might -be made 
with the district surveyor. After another 
hearing of the case, the representative of the 
L.C.C. agreed to withdraw the summons as 
to the height of party-walls without preju- 
dice to the other irregularities complained 
of, on the understanding that the magistrate 
would give for future guidance a definite 
ruling on the subject of the measurement of 
party walls. This Mr. Denman did, as we 
have seen. 3 

We have here another instance of the need 
for clear definition. When certain measure- 
ments are enacted, the material or surface 
from which they are taken ought to be very 
plain, and avoid any risk of misapprehension. 
The word ‘‘slope” of roof in this connection 
is, for instance, unnecessary, as it only 
implies inclination, whereas surface has a 
more tangible and distinct meaning if used 
with a qualifying adjective. Other instances 
will occur to the reader, suchas the dispute i 
terms ‘‘ party structure” and ‘‘old”’ and 
‘‘new” buildings. What, for example, is 
a ‘‘new” building or an addition to an 
“old” building has been a matter of dis- 
agreement. The late Lord Coleridge ruled 
it was a question of degree; if a build- 
ing were nearly all taken away and 
then rebuilt, it would be a new building. 
On the other hand, it is quite clear that by a 
small addition of, say, a door, the building 
would not thereby become a new building, 
and between these extreme cases there may 
be thousands of others. It would not be pos- 
sible to give a definition applicable to each 
particular case. Much is therefore left to 
the discretion of the judge, with somewhat 
doubtful results. But we think a ‘“‘ new” 
building ought to be defined to be one that 
has been reconstructed to a certain proportion 
of its former extent, and the definition in the 
London Building Act, ‘taken down for 
more than one-half of its cubical extent and 
re-erected after the commencement of this 
Act,” appears to be reasonable. But there 
are other definitions, as that we haye been 
discussing, which admit of no degrees: it isa 
matter of clear description, in which case 
every ambiguous word ought to be expunged. 
The height of a party-wall aboye the roof of 
a building is a point of vital importance, and 
it is essential that no diminution from the 
statutory height be permitted. 


SPANNING SPACES. 


[’ we were asked what was the greatest 
and most momentous building problem 


that has been the motive of every great 


was ‘argued that the roof was not complete 


architectural style in the past, we she 11 
certainly answer it was the problem of span- 
ning openings and covering spaces. 


these requirements, no doubt, arose contem- 


poraneously, and both exerciseda very marked 


influence on the architecture, for it was the 


development of the former which gaye the — 
varieties of facial expression to buildings, © 
and that of the latter which exercised so 


potent an effect on the planus and contour 


of structures of all ages. From 


invention or fancy of the Renaissance archi- 


tect we have an inexhaustible yariety of — 


types, each one of which has swayed 
the destinies of a style. No professional 
reader will want examples. They are to 
be seen in every national style in which 


there has been a genuine growth, and in eyery — Z 


historic building. No less has the mode- 


of covering areas exercised an influence — 
on style. ‘The change from the flat to the 
arched roof is of interest... From the square — 
Hall of Xerxes, which, according to Ber- 
gusson, covered 105,000sq.ft., was larger than ~ 
any Greek temple, and was covered with a 
flat, wooden roof, supported by numerous , 
‘pillars, in seven bays, to the Pelasgian tomb 
houses at Mycenze, which was circular, and | 


48ft. in diameter, and was covered by an. 
equilateral pointed vault, with horizontal 


the early 
trabeated or Greek expression to the latest 


layers of stone, there is a decided step in ~ 


adyance. 


Not that the real principle of the 
arch was unknown, for there are, upon the ae 
authority of Layard, Hoskins, and others, 


chambers round the Egyptian pyramids — 


roofed with stone and brick arches; butthese 


constructions were of a limited kind, and the 


arch seems to have been confined to small 
tombs, or chambers, or yaulted drains. — 


The Pelasgian or Etrurian treasuries or tombs 


had scarcsly any direct influence on style, — é 


for they were coyered by earth, and not 


visible, and it has been shown that the hori-- 


zontal-course system of arch construction 
was'not confined to the Pelasgic races, but 
were adopted in India and Asia Minor, They, 
at least, prove that the principle of arch con- 


struction was known long before it was: — 


applied boldly as an architectural feature. 


The horizontal arch was quite safe so long as — 


it was equally weighted externally by earth —~ 


or by masonry; but it was reserved for the 


radiating principle of construction to accom- 


plish the great feats which developed into _ 


typical forms of architecture. Step by step 
we see the progress made. First the dome 


was made an external feature. From the 


round temple at Spalatro, or the Pantheon 
rotunda, whatever its age, to the beautiful 


temple of Minerva Medica at Rome, with its . 


dome of 80ft. diameter resting upon a polygon — 


made up of circular niches or alcoves, there is. 
a decided advance. 


between, which is filled by lighter material, 
and the plan of concentrating the material 


of the arch at certain points supported by 


external buttresses is recognised. - Circular 


or polygonal structures were thus the earliest — 


development of the arch, as we find in many 
of the Roman temples and in the Christian 
baptisteries of a later age. Next we have 
the more complex circular church of St. 
Vitale, Ravenna, an octagonal structure of 
110ft. diameter, its inner dome of Off, 
forming the clerestory above the sloping 


roofs of the octagon aisles and galleries. : 
The builders here attempted to vault a — 


space with the least thrust by using earthen 
pots instead of stone masonry, and this 
yault is brought down to. the octagon, 
the angles being cut off by squinches. 


Here the vault is lightened and covered — 
externally by a low timber-framed roof, _ 


The pendentive system — 
is adopted at the angles, the arch is built on 
the radiating principle with ribs of tiles — 


ae 


being one of the first examples of the — 


later vaulted construction. The yault was 
internal. It is not so skilful an example of 
vault construction as its Roman prototype, 
which visibly exposed the yault. ‘There are 


ee So 
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older and more constructional forms. The 
solid beam or lintel was limited to mode- 
rate spans, as it was simply the natural 
cohesion or tensile strength of stone or 
marble which had to be depended on; 
but when the truss was inyented, or 
the ‘‘ tie,” as we see in the ordinary kingpost 
roof, there was no limit to the covering power. 
It far excelled the arch or yault, which could 
only safely span 30 ér 40ft. The iron girder 
or truss in its many forms has made its way 
in modern architecture, and any shaped 
plan or space can be spanned by it. It has 
no influence, like the former methods, on the 
architecture. This is why our modern 
““styles” are so characterless. Why insert 
an arch over a window, if an iron or concrete 
lintel will do as well? is the reasoning of the 
modern architect. The arch once mfluenced 
style, as we see in the noble Florentine 
example of Renaissance, the Riccardi Palace, 
in the Pitti, andin St. Mark’s, Venice. No-z, 
it is only introduced as an ornamental 
form to give variety, in the same manner 
that we see a domical ceiling of plaster 
cradled out from a tie-beam roof, a poor 
travesty of the constructed yault, or a 
dome serying an inner coyering, like 
those of St. Vitale or St. Mark's or St. Paul’s. 
Why not again make, the vault an inde- 
pendent structure and construct it of con- 
crete? The Indian method of overlapping 
stones we haye noticed suggests the possi- 
bility of constructing yaults without thrust, 
and of giying variety tointeriors. The modern 
flat ceiling, with its girders and pillars, has 
nothing to suggest plan; any shaped room 
can be covered by it, it does not occupy 
height; and hence it has superseded other 
more architectural methods of covering span. 
The subject is one which deseryes more 
attention from architects. Constructive 
vault-building appears to be a thing of the 
past. It is now imitational except for a few 
churches and important buildings, or is super- 
seded by flat roofs in which cheapness is the 
main consideration. Timber trusses, boarded 
or ceiled, are used almost entirely in our 
churches, because the walls need not be built 
so thick, and wider spans can be covered, 
requirements.which appeal to the profession 
generally. There are, however, yet a fow 
of our leading church architects who haye 
revived the vault of masonry, and haye, to 
their credit, done a little to preserve the tra- 
ditions of yault-building, and to keep that 
scientific branch of masonry from extinction. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION, 1895.—II. 


[WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC AND OTHER 
ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


igsas week we printed several notes with 

drawings* in connection with this excursion. 
We now briefly continue our references. Seven- 
hampton Church, and House hard by, willbe visited 
to-day (Friday), followed by Charlton Abbots and 
Winchcombe, after which Sudeley Castle is to 
finish the list for the day. To-morrow (Saturday) 
will be devoted to the City of Gloucester, which 
the excursionists will take on their return Journey 
to London.- There are two Sevenhamptons in 
the county of Gloucester, the second being near 
Swindon, where the Tudor home of the Warne- 
fords, dating from the days of Henry VIII., is 
situated. The Sevenhampton near Cheltenham, 
the one to be visited, is best known by the 
relic of Anglo-Saxon work belonging to the 
10th century preserved there, and supposed to 
have been used as a laver bowl for washing the 
hands after meals. It is inscribed with classical 
allusions, and enriched with figure-work in out- 
line. In the village some good Medieval 
Domestic work makes the place really interesting 
and suggestive to the architect. The church 
is, perhaps, most remarkable for the detached 
pier of the tower inside the building, necessitated 
by the fact that the Perpendicular tower is not 
the full width of the south transept. It was 


* The sketch from Evesham, given last wee’, and thos : 
of Broadway and Winchcombe, in our present is: ue, a2€ 
from the pencil of Mr. E. C. Bewlay. 


diagonal with the outer square, and these 
are sometimes increased by adding external 
squares on each face of the octagon. By 
this means a large area was covered 
by a series of squares with domes 
making a lozenge-shaped space, and giving a 
pleasing and yaried plan. Fergusson points 
to St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, as a building 
where this method has been carried out on 
Classical lines. The dome is carried on eight 
columns, with four more at the outer angles 
of the square, and with outer compartments. 
The Indian plan of roofing has not been 
followed by Western architects: that it has 
many beauties, and possible applications to 
modern wants cannot be doubted. ; 

We have alluded to the dome first; but 
contemporary with it is the Western method 
of rooting founded on Basilican models, and 
which culminated in our great Medizyal 
churches, or as we see it in the cylindrical and 
pointed vaults of the South of France. The 
naye and side aisles were covered with round 
or pointed tunnel yaults, though in the same 
province the pointed dome-roofed style 
appears, as at St. Front and at Angouléme. 
The barrel-yaulted roof was not visible 
externally—a characteristic which gener- 
ally prevailed in the vaulted buildings of 
the Middle Ages. It formed an internal 
ceiling covered by an outer roof: it had 
to be resisted by thick walls and but- 
tresses at interyals. “When we consider that 
all arch and yault building arose from the 
necessity of using small materials in the 
covering of space, it was economical; but 
when an outer timber covering became really 
the roof, its function became more decorative. 
The introduction of the cross-yault was, how- 
ever, an important advance, as it enabled the 
weight and thrust of the yault to be concen- 
trated at four points, and therefore a larger 
space could be covered. It became in this 
way ariyal to the cupola, and assumed an 
external expression by the use of buttresses 
and pinnacles at the points where the diagonal 
ribs meet. Another architectural feature that 
seemed to grow with the cross-yault was the 
gable. But it is chiefly as a method of 
spanning space that we now refer to the in- 
tersecting yault. The triple vaulted aisles 
of our great cathedrals, and the greater 
widths spanned by fiye vaults on the Con- 
tinent, show how this system adapted itself 
for the covering of large areas. 

The lessons we draw from these older 
methods of covering space are twofold—con- 
structional and architectural. With our 
improved facilities and materials we might 
employ domical construction more than we 
do. With the exception of the late Mr. 
Herbert Gribble’s concrete cupolas and vault 
over the church of the Oratory, Brompton, 
and the introduction of concrete vaults by 
Mr. W. Emerson in a large Indian building, 
few instances are within our recollection. 
The advantage of being able to construct a 
dome of a thin crust of- Portland cement 
concrete in situ, without any thrust, light 
and strong, does not appear to haye encour- 
aged architects. .Concrete and iron haye been 
used in flat roofs and floors for many 
years; but architects seem unwilling, or 
are too timid, to employ the same ma- 
terials on a large scale in roofing. Why 
the domical system of covering space 
has so little attraction for modern architects, 
it is difficult to say. We are not subject to 
earthquakes like many Wastern countries, 
where domes haye always been used, of the 
horizontal kind, at least; therefore we cannot 
plead as an excuse its want of stability. The 
arched forms of spanning space we haye 
spoken of were often the precursors of plan 
and style—at least, they suggested them ;— 
but it is not so now. Covering space has 
now become a matter of cheapness and con- 
venience, and the modern invention of the 
truss and iron girder, the third great system 
of spanning a yoid—the other two being the 
beam and the arch—has superseded these 


no ribs to concentrate the trust, no buttresses; 
but it shows that the problem was under- 
stood, and how economy of material and 
weight could be insured. The church of San 
Lorenzo, Milan, is a further step; the dome 
is octagonal, 70ft. in diameter, and externally 
the building is a square, with sezmental 
recesses in its sides. From these and other 
Romanesque circular churches the deyelop- 
- ment of the Byzantine style was easy. The 
problem was to obtain the largest area 
possible under the dome, and this was solyed 
by the use of pendentives. To rest the dome 
on eight piers or an octagon had been accom- 
plished, and it was next essayed to covera 
square by a dome, or on four piersinstead of 
eight. At Sta. Sophia this was done, A 
hemisphere, whose radius was half the 
diagonal of the squares, the sides of 
which vertically cut the sphere, was 
the geometrical solution. The pendentives 
formed the four corners of the square, and 
descended to the springing of the vault. 
By this simple method a square space was 
roofed by a circular dome, the diameter 
of which was equal to the diagonal of the 
square, and great constructional advantages 
were secured at the same time, as the weight 
of the dome and its thrust were brought 
down by the four pendentives to the support- 
ing piers. Iu the great church of Sta. Sophia, 
we observe a perfect development of the 
pendentive dome; the building, to its outer 
walls, which are rectangular, covers an area 
of about 70,000sq.ft., equal to many of our 
cathedrals. To give length to the domical 
area, two semi-domes are added east and 
west, of the same diameter, equal to the 
centre dome, and thess latter in turn are 
extended by smaller semi-domes. By this 
assemblage of domes considerable apparent 
scale is given to the building. One large 
dome equal to the whole area covered 
by the central and semi-domes would 
have dwarfed everything by: its - great 
size and height. ‘Thus it was reserved 
for the Byzantines to lift the dome bodily 
aboye the walls, and make it a dominating 
feature in the architecture. St. Mark’s, 
Venice, is an important instanceof this fact. 
The plan, a Greek cross, has fiye domes, one 
central over the crossing, and the others over 
each arm, and the whole area covered is 
46,000ft. These domes are semicircular, and 
have considerably stilted external domes, 
whichemphasisethem. Altogether, St. Mark’s 
is an excellent example of the domination of 
arched forms, and its front of fiye deeply 
recessed semicircular portals, and its arched 
windows aboye, show to what an extent the 
arch was carried as an element in external 
architecture. The well-known church of 
St. Front, Perigeux, a Greek cross with five 
domes, resembling St. Mark’s, illustrates the 
same treatment, but the cupolas are pointed. 
As Fergusson has shown, the pendentive 
dome system was thoroughly understood by 
the Indian builders, who managed to throw 
the weight of the dome internally, thus 
counteracting the thrust, and the Jaina 
architects adopted the Pelasgic or over- 
lapping form of arch, and deyeloped this 
eer im many ingenious ways. The 
dus rejected the arch constructed of 
radiating stones, and in eyery case, con- 
structive as well as decorative, employed the 
horizontal form. Gateways had a succession 
of brackets, one overlapping the other, and 
this bracket arch was common. In covering 
their spaces, the Hindus first cut off the 
angles of the square by triangular stones, 
they next carried this a step farther for 
larger areas by using three tiers or courses 
of horizontal stones, the first tier cutting off 
the corners, the next similarly cutting off 
the corners of the diagonal square, and the 
last covering the opening. The area is thus 
quadrupled, as Fergusson shows. Again, the 
corner supporting pillars of the square 
are increased in number to twelye by 
_ placing pillars under the intersection of the 
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added, of course, long after the church, which | 


was originally erected in the 13th century, and 
part of the Harly English work is still standing 
in evidence of the antiquity of the fabric, even if, 
as Petit thought, it is not still older. — Charlton 
Abbots and Whittington are both picturesque 
villages, chiefly on account of their typical 
unsophisticated stone-built mullioned dwellings, 
while at Winchcombé, an old-fashioned market 
town next seen, there are several picturesque 
bits, not to mention the more imposing old 
Jacobite house, of which a sketch figures this 
week among our lithographs. The church is 
a Spacious specimen of Late Gothic, and has a 
central tower, erected by Abbot William in the 
time of Henry VI. The plan of the building is 
cruciform, and the elaborate groining of the 
south porch deserves naming. There area carved 
oak screen to the chancel and a good Renaissance 
organ besides candelabra with refined detail. 
Sudeley Castle, illustrated by us to-day, is thus 
quaintly described by Leyland, who says :-— 
‘The Castle of Sudeley is about a mile from 
Winchcombe. Boteler Lord Sudeley made 
this castle 4 fundamentis, and when it was made 
it had the price of all the buildinges in those 
dayes. The Lord Sudeley who builded the 
castle was a famous man of warre in K. H. 5 
‘and K. H. 6 dayes, and was a admirall (as I have 
heard) on sea: whereupon it was supposed and 


spoken, that it was pa'tly builded ex spoliis|- 


Gallorum ; and some speak of a towre in it called 
Potmare’s Towers, that it should be made of a 
ransome of his. One thing was to be noted in 
this castle, that part of the windows of it were 
glazed with berall. There had been a manor- 
<place at Sudeley before the building of the castle, 
and the plotis yet seen in Sudeley Parke where 
it stoode. K.E. IV. bore no good will to the 
Lord Sudeley, as a man suspected to be at heart 
KX. H. 6 his man. Whereupon by complaints he 
was attached, and going up to London he looked 
from the hill to Sudeley, and sayd, Sudeley Castle, 
thou art a traytor, not LT. After he mayd an 
honest declaration, and sould his castle of Sudeley 
to K.H.4. Afterwards K.H. 7 gave this castle to 
hisuncle Jasper, Dukeof Bedford, or permitted him 
to have the use of it. Now it goeth to ruine, more 
pittye.”” For many years it thus remained ina 
ruinous condition. Now, however, it has been 
restored, and it is entirely inhabited, save the 
banqueting hall, which somewhat resembles the 
famous one at Kenilworth. It forms three sides 
ofa quadrangle, and-is well worth seeing, con- 
taining, as it does, an extensive museum of 
furniture and historical works of art, besides a 
fine collection of paintings formed by the Dents. 
Catherine Parr resided at Sudeley with Sir 
Thomas Seymour, her fourth husband, “and at 
that period part of the castle was altered and re- 
novated. -The buildings from 1644 till 1837 
remained neglected and uncared for; but on its 
purchase by Messrs. J. and W. Dent the repairs 
now seen were put in hand, following somewhat 
the style of the original buildings. Sir Gilbert 
Scott restored the chapel, to which there isa 
curious bell-cot, with a bell dated 1660, and the 
late J. Berne-Philip, the sculptor, erected a 
canopied tomb in memory of Queen Katherine, 
who died here in childbirth. 


To-morrow (Saturday) the excursionists will 
visit Gloucester, and will. be conducted over the 
cathedral and its precincts by Mr. F. W. Waller, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Gloucester, from whose “‘ notes?’ 
_ the following particulars are gathered. ‘The 
first thing,’’ said Professor Willis, in his lecture 
read at Gloucester in 1882, ‘‘ we do know of for 
certain is, that in the year 1089, thirty-one years 
only after the dedication of Haldred’s Church, 
Serlo, the first Norman abbot, began the buildin 
of anew church, which was itself dedicated in 
1100.”” To this church of the Great Benedictine 
Abbey of Gloucester, with all its numerous 
additions and alterations, the following particulars 
have reference. ‘The plan of the building is 
cruciform, and consists of a nave and south 
transepts, at the intersection of which with the 
choir rises the great tower; and at intervals 
round the choir aisles are four small apsidal 
chapels. At the east end is the Lady-chapel, 
prior to the erection of which, a fifth chapel, 
similar in form and dimensions to the other four, 
existed at the east end. There are also a large 
chapter-house, a very fine and perfect cloister, 
anda handsome south porch, with remains also 
of many of the monastic buildings. Theeast end 
of the old church is partly round and partly poly- 
gonal—round as regards the outer wall of the main 
building and the inside and outside of the small 


chapels in the erypt, but polygonal in the interior 


& | walls of the main building in the crypt; whereas 


on the ground floor of the main building and the 
chapels, all are polygonal. The whole of the 
edifice, with the exception of the Lady-chapel and 
the cloisters, remains, as regards general outline, 
as it stood in the early part of the 12th century. 
The nave, with its large circular columns, the 
slype adjoining the deanery, the N. and S. tran- 
septs, with their turrets at the west and east 
angles, the choir and its aisles and chapels, the 
chapter-house and Abbot’s cloister, although 
more or less masked by later additions, are all 
parts of the original building. The crypt ex- 
tends beneath the choir and the small projecting 
chapels. One of the chapels is groined and 
vaulted very beautifully in the style of the latter 
part of the 13th century with lead poured into 
the joints of the ribs from above.’’? Mr. Waller 
asks if the use of lead for this purpose was not 
uncommon at this date? The crypt walls are 10ft. 
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‘the under side of the vaulting. The west end_ 
was built by 
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thick, and the aisle floor is on an average Sit. 
below the level of the soil outside. The Norman  - 
work there is of two different dates. Theentrances  — 

to the crypt are from the east side of the S. tran 
sept, ai from a passage known-as the ‘ Abbot’ 
Cloister’ next the chapter-house. The vaultin 
of the nave is of a light porous kind of stone, an 
was put up during the abbacy of Foliot by the 
monks themselves (1242) after one of - the fires 
which consumed the wooden roof. ‘The piers still 
show traces of being more or less calcined. ‘The 
vaulting shafts are of marble, and the capitals 


- 


and other enriched parts were formerly painted. 
The nave floor was originally 10in. lower than 
at present, and the bases of the large piers stood 
on square blocks. The nave is 66ft. in height to 


Abbot. Morwent, and it occupies 
probably the site of the western facade of the 
Norman cathedral. It is customary to condemn — 
this work of Morwent’s; but Mr. Waller thinks 
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it exceedingly good of its time (1421-37). The 
doorways leading to the cloisters in the north 
aisle are well worthy of observation, particularly 
that at the east end, which, like the great 
western doorway of the nave, has four vaulted 
recesses so constructed as to admit of the doors 
opening into them. 

Thokey was the abbot who caused the body of 
the murdered King Edward II. to be brought 
from Berkeley Castle for interment in the cathe- 
dral at Gloucester, and the wisdom to secure 
advantages for the abbey afterwards by means of 
the offerings made at his tomb is manifest, for 
these gifts are said to have been so numerous that 
the costly additions to the buildings made in the 


Thokey’s own particular specimen (if it be his 
and not Wigmore’s), the south aisle fagade, is an 


interesting and grand bit of work, especially the 


buttresses. The north transept and St. Paul’s 
aisle, by Abbot Horten (1368-73), are cased with 
Perpendicular panelling on the old Norman walls, 
and finely vaulted, the entire undertaking being 
done at the cost of the abbot himself. The 
screen and stone reading-desk at the entrance to 
the choir aisle are worth noting. From this desk 
the monks are said to have discoursed to the 
pilgrims to Edward IIl.’s tomb. The south 
transept, or St. Andrew’s aisle, is also the old 
Norman outline, cased with work—so early as the 
14th century as to lead Professor Willis to the 


14th and 15th centuries were defrayed by them. : expression of an opinion, ‘* that the Perpendicular 
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style might haye commenced in this district.’ 
If, also, the churches of the city be examined, 
plenty of Norman, Early English, and ‘‘ Early 
Gloucester Perpendicular’’ can be easily found, but 
Decorated as it is usually seen, very sparingly ; 
for ‘‘ Decorated work’’ never fairly took root in 
Gloucester. The vaulting is-lierne, and without 
possess, which are, however, made use of in the 
later works ofthe choir and north transept. 
Mr. Waller directs attenticn to the ‘‘ ’prentice’s 
bracket’ and two doorways in the south wall. 
The entrance to the crypt is a singular bit of 
design, repeated to a certain extent in later work 
in the north transept, in a doorway at the 
deanery, and in the cloisters' also. The choir was 
cased by Abbots Staunton and Horton (1337-77) 
in a very ingenious manner, and attention should 
be given to a feature resulting from the treatment 
of the ribs of the vaulting, which are very 
cleverly provided for in the centre of the tower 
arches. The vaulting is extremely elegant, and 
the whole of the east end is devoted to one large 
window filled with painted glass; this window is 
72ft. high by 38ft.wide, and contains old glass, sup- 


"| posed to have been painted between 1347 and 1350, 


when it was put up. It was taken down and re- 
leaded under the supervision of Mr. Winstone in 
1862, and he, fortunately, thus saved the window 
from restoration. ‘The first cost of the glass, 
more than 2,000sq.it., is stated to have been about 
£140(!) It is remarked by Mr. Waller that the 
tracery heads and cusps, as seen from the inside 
of this window, are not repeated on the outside, a 
plain transom only crossing the lights; this 
peculiarity is repeated also in the great west 
window, and many other windows in this Cathe- 
dral. Immediately over the altar, in the groining 
at the intersection of the ribs, are angels playing 
on instruments ;—this part, if not the whole, of 
the roof was probably painted and decorated. 
There are fine sedilia here, and the back part of 
the old reredos remains, in front of which the 
modern reredos, inclosing the Feretory, was 
erected by the Freemasons in 1873. The stalls 
and misereres remain nearly as of old. The organ 
screen was erected about 1820, and parts of the 
old screens were then incorporated. The organ 
was built by Renatus Harris in 1670; the case 
is of oak, a fine piece of Renaissance work, and 
the pipes are beautifully decorated. The choir is 
80ft. in height to the underside of the vaulting. 
Between the tower arches on the N. and 8. 
sides are two chapels screened off from the tran- 
septs, the former by a stone, the latter by a 
wooden screen. On the back of the'stalls of the 
choir, which forms one side of each chapel, there 
are traces of painting and» monograms. The 
remains of reredoses are to be seen in both chapels. 
In the choir aisles the Norman arched windows 
are filled with Perpendicular tracery with good 
effect; but on the ground floor outside they are 
unsightly, the round arch haying been cut away, 
and the soffit plastered. In the windows above 
they are well managed. The remains of the 
reredoses in all the chapels are very fine and 
interesting, especially the ‘‘unrestored’’ ones, 
and there are some nice specimens of niches and 
piscinas ; also two quadrant-shaped cope chests. 


{..The triforium occupies the space over the 
ground floor of the aisles, or ambulatory of the 
choir, and originally extended of a like width 
round the east end-of the Norman church ; but at 
the time when the 14th-century work of the 
present choir was executed the whole of the old 
Norman choir was removed to make way for the 
existing large window, the small east chapel 
being allowed to remain. This chapel was 
removed, however, when the present Lady- chapel 
was erected by Abbot Hanley; but the old 
Norman altar was preserved. The construction 
of the whole of the east end of the choir of the 
building requires much attention, and merits study 
by the modern architect because of the ingenious 
way in which the old work was made use of, the 
constructional difficulties overcome, andthe various 
contrivances for avoiding any interference with 
the admission of light to the Great Window. 
The lower portion of the walls of the west end of 
the Lady-chapel nearest the east window of the 
choir are parts of the old Norman chapel 
previously mentioned, and the main walls of the 
building, erected by Abbots Hanley and Farley, 
are connected with these, as shown on the ground 
plan (which we print to-day with Mr. A. J. 
Dunn’s Pugin Studentship drawings), so as to 
interfere as little as possible with the light of the 
east window. The plan of the chapel is cruci- 
form, and it is entirely vaulted and beautifully 
decorated. Two staircases in the N. and S. walls 


lead to chantry chapels above. The sedilia are 
exceptionally fine, and there are two excellent 
old monuments here of Elizabethan and Renais- 
sance work, besides some very good monumental 
slabs in the floor surrounded by old tiles of 
great interest. ; 

The south porch is a very elaborate work, 
highly enriched with niches and canopies, with 
buttresses at the angles, and a fine doorway, the 
whole surmounted by a pierced parapet and 
pinnacles. There is an unfinished room over the 
vaulting. The side windows are of very peculiar 
construction, the internal arrangement of the 
panelling of the side walls being continued to the 
exterior, and made to form the mullions of the 
fenestration. The tower was erected during 
1450-57 by Abbot Seabroke, who pulled down the 
old one. The following inscription appears over 
the western arch :— 

* Hoe quod digestum specularis opusque politum, 

ii hzee ex onere Seabroke Abbate jubente.”’ 

The tower is 225ft. high to the top of the 
oe and the effect is extremely fine. Viewed 

om the railway as it skirts the city, the tower 
makes an exceedingly noble pile. From the main 
cornice upwards, the whole of the stonework is 
open and composed of what, at a distance, looks 
like delicate tracery, and mullions, and crocketed 
pinnacles. There are nine bells in the tower, on 
one of which is inscribed ‘‘ Me - fecit - fieri - con- 
ventus - Nomine - Petri.”” It weighs nearly three 
tons, and is inclosed in a very grand oak framing. 

The Cloisters are some of the finest and most 
perfect in the kingdom. They form a quadrangle 
and are divided into ten compartments in ‘‘ each 
walk.’ The construction of the outer walls of the 
‘E. walk is peculiar as to the arrangement of the 
buttresses and the projecting shelf of stone con- 
nected with the transoms of the windows, which 
was evidently intended as a protection from the 
weather, for the lower half of the windows at 
‘that time was not glazed. On the south side are 
the Carols for writing and study, 20 in number, 
and on the north side the lavatory, with recess for 
towels, &c. Abbot Horton built the cloisters as 
far as the chapter-house door, and Abbot Frou- 
cester completed them. There is an old well in 
the cloister garth, and also an old. water-tank, 
not long since discovered. The construction of 
this tank is singular; if was probably supplied 
from the mill-stream (now covered up) which ran 
in old times through the gardens on the N. side 
of the cathedral. : 

The chapter-house is a fine Norman room, 72ft. 
long by 34ft.’ wide, covered by a plain vaulted 
roof with large ribs 15ft. apart. The east end is 
an addition of Perpendicular work. The tiled 
floor was restored by Minton, who imitated the 
oldencaustic work. The stairs at the S.W. corner, 
-with.a stone handrail worked in the newel, led to 
the old library. _ 

The monuments of leading interest are those 
to Osric, erected by Abbot Parker (to the founder 
of the first church in 729 a.p.) during the 16th 
century ; Robert of Normandy, eldest son of the 
Conqueror, an effigy of oak, time of Henry III. ; 
Foliot, 1248 ; John de Staunton, in the cloisters 
opposite chapter-house door ; Edward II., Abbot 
Seabroke’s Chapel, and Abbot Parker, the last 
abbot of Gloucester. 

There are many and most interesting remains 
of the monastic buildings attached to the cathe- 
dral, such as the deanery, the infirmary, the little 
cloisters, and the gateways, and others within the 
abbey walls. In 1540, this old Benedictine estab- 
lishment was broken up by Henry VIII. In 1541, 
a bishop, dean, and prebendaries were appointed, 
and the cathedral was re-dedicated to the Holy 
and Undivided Trinity. 
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COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUMS.—XXYV. 
By Grorcze H. Brspy, F.R.1.B.A. 
PATIENTS’ WORKROOMS. 


MV J] ORKSHOPS for occupation by the patients 

of asylums differ in several respects from 
those for the use of sane workpeople, both as 
regards construction and arrangement. One of 
the most important matters for consideration is 
the absolute necessity for means of thorough 
supervision by the attendants. For this reason 
the partitions between the various sections may 
be glazed so that the officials may inspect the 
patients when at work, and be prepared to inter- 
fere when quarrelsome or other patients show a 
disposition to interfere with their neighbours. 

It is, of course, greatly to the interest of all 
that a large percentage of patients should be 
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persuaded to employ themselves upon such work 
as they may be found capable of performing, 
even if the result of such occupation should be 
found (as is frequently the case) financially un- 
remunerative. Therefore, the workrooms should 
be very cheerful, spacious, well lighted both by 
day or night, and the ventilation, warming, 
fittings, conveniences, and. appliances should be 
fully sufficient for the comfort and well-being of 
the patients, a considerable number of whom are 
constantly employed, and spend a large portion 
of their time in the room, and whose prospects of 
recovery depend to no little extent upon the 
adequacy of the provision made for them in the 
above matters. . 

‘The carpenter’s shop and any other workrooms 
where shavings, wood, oil, varnishes, or other 
combustible materials are used or kept should be 
placed in an isolated series of buildings, and if for 
any purpose petroleum or other dangerous oils or 
spirits are required to be kept in considerable 
quantities, a detached brick building or shed, &c., 
with iron doors, should be provided, similar to 
those generally found in connection with factories 
and workshops, the owners of which are com- 
pelled by the public authorities to. adopt such 
precautions. 

All the above named erections should be at 
least 60ft. or 70ft. from the main buildings, so 
that if any fire should arise it could easily be 
localised. 

It is undesirable that there should be any coal 
or coke fire in the carpenter’s shop; the glue 
should be heated either by a gas apparatus, or, 
better still, a steam pipe from the boiler depart- 
ment. 

There should be observed every practicable pre- 
caution with the view to prevent dangerous 


patients from possessing themselves of the sharp- | 


ened tools, &c., in the carpenter’s or other work- 
shops ; therefore these should be kept in locked-up 
receptacles, and the workshop left fastened after 
working hours. 

The upholsterer’s shop of an asylum is often of 
considerable area, and for large institutions may 
be divided into two or more divisions for purposes 
of sub-classification, and with the view also of 
separating patients who may have antipathies and 
be liable to quarrel. This department is a most 
useful one, especially for large asylums where, 
indeed, it cannot be dispensed with; but here, 
again, there are dangers to be apprehended from 
the obviously necessary presence of hammers, 
chisels, and various cutting-tools which are 
liable to be used by would-be suicides ; therefore 
great precautions are taken in the selection of 
patients, and care should also be observed that 
these dangerous tools are not stolen or hidden. 
Therefore it is desirable that the workrooms 
should be so constructed that the working patients 
shall stand, or be seated, according to the nature 
of their employment, in long lines parallel with 
the length of the rooms down which the work- 
masters or attendants can conveniently observe 
all that is going on. This plan is a far 
more satisfactory one than if the patients 
are placed in square, -shaped, or irregu- 
larly-planned rooms, and the fittings and fur- 
nishings should be so disposed that there may 
not be obstacles to a clear view of the area in 
charge of the attendants, or of the head work- 
master or attendant, who, in the larger asylums, 
goes from ward to ward, and from workroom to 
workroom, to see that the attendants are per- 
forming their duties, and also to ascertain whether 
or not the patients are fit to continue in the 
employment given to them, or to advise with and 
instruct the junior officials. 

The number of persons employed upon painters’ 
work is (comparatively) not very large in any 
asylum. In the year 1893, 43 persons following 
this trade were admitted to the five London 
asylums. Many of these, possibly, were quite 
incapable, by reason of their mental condition, to 
execute any work; but, on the other hand, no 
doubt-many persons not brought up to the trade 
might be taught the work with advantage, care 
being observed not to allow certain classes of 


them to go up ladders or place themselves in a| 


position where they could easily injure themselves 
purposely or by accident. The workshop for 
painters need not be a large apartment ; but there 
might be a shed for stores, under which large 
articles to be painted could be placed. The work 
would appear to be. sufficiently easy for a much 
large number of persons to be occupied upon, 
than is customary in most asylums, considering 
the enormous amount of painter's work required 
in connection with repairs and maintenance of the 


buildings. In many asylums, probably mo 
the attendants work with the patients: instead o: 
standing by and watching them (as formerly was 
usually the case). Nothing could be better calou 
lated to improve the relations of patients 
attendants than this plan, and for obvious reasons 
" Bricklayers, plumbers, painters, carpenters 
joiners, smiths, tinsmiths, gas-fitters, fitters, and. 
other non-patient workmen are employed upon — 
the staff of asylums, and more or less their 
engagements are of a permanent nature. The ~ 
men go engaged work to some extent with the 
assistance of the patients, but certainly nof in 
many asylums so much as could be desired, or as” 
is the case with tailors, shoemakers, upholsterers, © 
and others. Py tileceer 8 
The plumbers’, smiths’, and engineers’ work- 
shops might very conveniently be situated nearto 
the boilers and engineer’s rooms and the asylum 
fire-engine station. In a large asylum there is 
necessarily always a certain amount of engine- 
work, repairs to ventilating and heating apparatus, 
to cisterns and tanks, machinery in the laundries 
and cooking apparatus, and to the water supply _ 
system, hydrants, gas and electric-light fittings, 
&c., and it is desirable that such works as these = 
and of a kindred nature should be brought con- 
veniently near to each other in the workshop wae 
arrangements ; while the tailors’, shoemakers’, 
and upholsterers’ work-rooms may be arranged — 
for under a second division (connected with the — 
main buildings by an inclosed corridor, or, atall = — 
events, a covered way). iy STE Sea 
In all large asylums there should be one room 
for use as a printer’s office, and supplied witha = 
printing-press. This will enable the asylum 
authorities to produce programmes for concerts 
and balls, asylum forms, stores orders, reports, 
and perhaps a small weekly or fortnightly asylum 
magazine, to which both attendants and patients — 
in some asylums contribute; and in connection ~~ 
with the printing office there might well be pro- — 
vided a small room for repairing and binding 
library and other asylum books. 4 
In conjunction with the before-mentioned 
work-rooms, theré must be a few store-rooms, ~ 
for the purpose of containing spare furniture and 
articles under repair, also for the stora: eof raw 
and manufactured materials. It would be pre- 
ferable that these store-places should be formed 
in-a series of moderately sized apartments rather 
than in large rooms, so that there may be favour- 
able opportunities of temporarily incrgasing the _ 
number of work-rooms and the variety of work 
(should occasion require that special employment _ 
must be provided for patients who cannotsuccess- 
fully be occupied in the ordinary asylum work- — 
rooms). DONS he alas ee 
It i necessary that the previous occupation (if 
any) and the condition in life of patients in = 
asylums be carefully considered, prior to settling — 
the occupation they are best fitted for, and the 
employment most likely to conduce to their mental 
recovery. It does not necessarily follow thata 
patient should always work at the trade he was. 
brought up to, especially if such business be not = 
of a healthy character, and having in view also, 
ossibly, that that occupation may have been one _ 
or which he was. partially or wholly unfitted, — 
mentally or physically. ; eae. 
Therefore, if the store and spareroomsincluded 
in the workshop buildings be divided, these could 
frequently, during pressure of space, be utilised — 
for such work as may be contrived to gooupy 
advantageously those patients who, althoug 
pauper inmates, have yet in happier times occu- 
pied a fairly good position as professional men, 
such as accountants, authors, bankers’ clerks, 
medical men, draughtsmen, journalists, and sur- 
veyors, all of which classes, amongst others, are — 
to be found occasionally in county lunaticasylums, | 
and the employment of whom upon such. work as 
the scrubbing of the ward floors, or upon the — 
various rough trades for which they are physic- — 
ally unsuitable, would not be likely to promote — 
any chances of mental recovery that they may — 
possess. : : : 5 
The nature of the work to be provided for the _ 
patients necessarily differs very much in country — 
and town asylums, and has some relation to the 
staple trades carried on in the district from which ~ 
the patients are drawn. I have, in a former 
paper, referred to the overcrowding and other — 
disadvantages of some of the asylums in Ireland ; 
but in one asylum there, at least, the workshop — 
department appears to be very well managed, and — 
possibly this may be due in some degree to the 
convenience and sufficiency of the apartments — 
provided for the purpose. The following table, — 
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giving the exact number of patients employed in 
an asylum of very moderate extent (and therefore 
unfavourably placed for comparison with many 
of our modern asylums as regards facilities for 
useful employment) shows that the Mullingar 
Asylum is a very busy centre of industry : — 


Occupation, Males. Females. 

Assisting attendants in the 
WATS 55s sive reee' Capeeiie, aoe 49 
As garden labourers ...... Smet Wf ae — 
As farm servants ....5....... 107 - 1 
As storekeeper ...........55+ 1 = 
AS MeSBEDZETS ..,. 0. e cece ee Supe ieere: ade 
AS. SCOKGIR) cade eesti texecess 2 os a 
Asfallorsy. catasecuvevsacsg sa °-9 — 
As shoemakers ............ SES = 
As upholsterers ............ . 19 (average) — 
As painters ...... ens pene 325s a - 
As joiners ..... Sapte aa toga alae 5 ee Sr 
As plumber,..... eaaretl ahaa 1 we — 
As Masons .......,.... siasielgt toe 2.0 ae 
As slaters.... mee pa _— 
In the kitchen -............. 5 a 2 
In the laundry*.,............ 7 ts 40 
Th officers’ quarters ....... Sean? at Ae 1 
Aft needlework §...........0- — 73 
At knitting’. 0.0... eee _ 23 
Stablomen®> 0. decencgse esas 2 _ 

Other employments (slaughter- 

house, poultry yard, -hair- 
picking, €z.) ........ ACE: 16 
Total employed ...... 328 205 


It therefore appears that, out of the 622 
patients resident in Mullingar Asylum, no less 
than 328 men and 205 women are employed in 
one way or another. Only ten refused to work, 
while 54 were prevented by mental and 25 by 
bodily causes from useful occupation, - 

’ The large number of patients employed in this 
asylum has excited the surprise of a distinguished 
English superintendent, and, indeed, a return 
such as that above given compares favourably 
with the industrial work done in other asylums 
in the United Kingdom, and it does not appear 
probable that an asylum architect will be called 
upon in the near future to provide in his plans 
for a larger proportion of working patients. 

In the summer months at this asylum a large 
number of the patients have been brought out of 
the wards or workrooms, and have sat or worked 
in two large tents pitched in front of the asylum, 
and a striking feature of this asylum is the very 
large proportion of usefully-employed patients, 
the good character of the staf, the excellent 
discipline, the absence of all appearance of re- 
straint or unnecessary restriction, and the general 
contentment prevailing throughout the asylum— 
a condition of things which would be difficult of 
attainment in an indifferently-planned or in- 
conveniently-arranged asylum. 

The asylum architect in arranging his plans for 
an asylum of such moderate size as that at 
Mullingar, where ous of 622 patients no less than 
533 were employed, would do well to provide work- 
rooms, &z., of much greater proportionate area 
than for asylums of the London County type, 
where the numbers of patients who can be induced 
to work is so much less in comparison, as appears 
from the following table which gives the numbers 
in the jive asylums for the County of London at 
a recent period :— 


MALES, 
Total employed .............. Geen 2200 
Unemployed ........ eat ies one 864 
Sick, old, or infirm....... Reaeene be 916 
Absent on trial .......... ot 'ey woe 9 


Total in asylums .. 4,059 
FEMALES 


Total employed ©... sos 52cp severe 
Unemployed ......... P 

Sick, old, or infirm............ iP 
Absent on trial .,..... Sao eaarnr 


AT 
Totalin asylums... 6,121 
In these asylums the proportion of working 


patients is greatly below those who are employed at 


Mullingar, and this does not entirely arise from 
the fact that many of the patients at the latter 
asylums are engaged upon farm work, &2., for 
the proportion of land to the patients is said to be 
insufficient, so much so that the Mullingar 
Asylum is obliged to obtain contracts for milk, 
and the authorities are desirous of obtaining a 
further 100 acres for this reason, and also in the 
hope of obtaining for their patients increased 
healthy occupation, and more extended exercise 
and recreation. : 
There can be no doubt that a well-considered 
plan for the asylum workrooms (which are really 


schools as well) is of very great importance. The 
patients and attendants in asylums perform their 
work under vastly different circumstances to those 
found in ordinary factories and workshops, and 
when I find in the Mullingar Asylum that eight 
patients were employed as shoemakers, and could 
make 743 pairs of boots (an average of 93 pairs 
per man per annum), and do all the repairing for 
622 patients (and for their attendants), I am led 
to compare these figures with those for the fowi 
London Asylums (excluding Claybury) when the 
total number of patients exceeded 8,000, and 
where 41 shoemaker-patients made 1,572 pairs of 
boots and shoes, or only about 38 pairs per man 
per annum. 

These four London asylums, therefore, employ 
only one shoemaker-patient to each 195 patients, 
instead of one to 77 as at Mullingar, and as these 
patients do considerably less than half the work 
of the Mullingar shoemaker patients, there would 
appear to have been a loss at the rate of about 
6,000 pairs of boots per annum to the London 
ratepayers. This must be attributed either toa 
worse mental or bodily condition of the London 
patients (as compared with those at Mullingar), 
an inferior system of management of all the 
London asylums, which appears to be highly 
improbable, or to defective arrangements or over- 
crowding of the workshops of the London asylums, 
and probably other trades would show similar 
results. é 

Therefore, while it is most advisable that the 
amusements of the patients, on the one hand, 
should receive the utmost attention by the asylum 
officials, and that suitable-buildings for recreative 
purposes should be provided for by the asylum 
architect, on the other hand it is most necessary 
that the workshop buildings should be fully 
adequate to the purpose of giving the patients 
that employment and instruction in technical 
matters so likely to conduce to their well-being, 
not only while they are in the asylum, but when 
those that are cured are returned to their homes 
and families. Therefore, the workshops should 
be well lighted, both naturally and artificially, 
and be well fitted, warmed, and ventilated, and 
be treated by all concerned as schools as well as 
workshops. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THE CANARY ISLES: STRAY NOTES 
DURING A RECENT: VISIT. 


fs archipelago consists of seven islands, the 
nearest of which (Fuerteventura) is about 
74 miles from St. Juby, on the West African 
Coast. Fuerteventura is the largest of the group, 
and somewhere about 62 miles long by 19 miles 
wide. Like Morocco, on the main land, almost 
within sight, it has no roads, and one has to get 
about as best he may, on camels or donkey 
back, It is a barren, sandy, uninteresting place, 
the highest hill, known as Orejas de Asno (Ass’s 
Ears), being about 3,000ft. high. In the rather 
curious old church at Maria de Betancuria, the 
standard carried by the Spanish conquerors in 
the 15th century 1s shown, still in fairly good 
condition. ; 

Next in size is Teneriffe, which is 52 miles, or 
thereabouts, by 31 miles. Upon it towers the 
well-known peak, 12,192ft. high (Mont Blanc is 
3,592ft. higher), its top, even when we saw it (in 
July of this year), clothed with a mantle of snow. 
It has a smill crater on its summit 100ft. deep by 
three times that size in diameter. Out of this a 
slight sulphurous vapour almost continuously 
arises. From the top of this mountain, on a 
clear day, a bird’s-eye view of the whole of the 
islands may be obtained. Grand Canary is 34 
miles by 30 miles, and Lunzarote 36 miles by 14. 
La Palma, the most beautiful of all, is 29 miles 
long by 17 wide; and Hierro, the most western 
one, is 18 miles by 13. Gomera is slightly 
smaller (15 miles by 13). Before the discovery of 
America, Hierro was supposed to be the end of 
the world. Its coast is steep and dangerous. 
Near if, another and eighth island, known as 
Antilla, was supposed to exist in ancient times. 
So strong was this belief, that, in the early part 
of the 16th century, Portugal ceded it, by treaty, 
to Spain, making reference to it in the sud docu- 
ment as the Isla non trubada (i.¢., the Island 
not found). 

The Canaries are six days distant from 
England. We went out by the Castle line 
Harlech Castle, and came home by a Union 
steamer, (velph. It is easier to get there than 
to come away again. This is especially the 
experience of those who hold a return ticket 


issued by any one line. All the steamers that 
call come from long distances, and hence the 
time of their arrival is somewhat indefinite. For 
instance, when we got to Las Palmas (the name 
is pronounced as spelt, and the town is the 
capital of Grand Canary), we found the homeward- 
bound steamer for England, that was due two 
days after our arrival, had in reality sailed for 
Southampton the day before we got there ! 

Las Palmis is an Eastern-looking town, its 
white, flat-roofed houses picturesquely situated 
on a slope, backed by sharply-defined hills. The 
general grouping, however, is rather spoilt by the 
towers and upper portions of the 16th-century 
cathedral, which are in every way as incongruous 
to the surroundings as is Brigham Young’s flat- 
domed tabernacle at Salt Lake City, in Utah, 
U.S.A. Las Palmas has a_ population of 
about 21,000, and is connected with the port 
(Puerto de la Lux) by steam trams (2d. all the 
way). This distance between the two places, 
around the sandy bay, is about four miles. The 
tramcars, which, like those at Chicago, run three 
together, were made at the Falcon Engine and 
Car Works, Loughborough. The engines are 
German. There is also a small engine at Santa 
Crux in Teneriffe (53 miles away), which pulls 
the freight-laden waggons from the mole into 
the town. The islands have no other aids to 
locomotion by steam. 

Las Palmas is now one of the principal coaling 
stations of the world. Passengers are landed on 
the unfinished mole, which already runs out to 
sea 1,450 yards. Commencing at a depth of siz 
fathoms, the divers (who are Spanish) are now 
working at quite double this depth, and the pier 
will extend 200 yards further out. A counter- 
mole also is already started. The work has been 
in hand fully eight years, and it is expected to be 
completed in about 1897. Messrs. Swanston and 
C9., of London, are the contractors for the work 
with the Spanish Government, and Mr. Biggles- 
ton, of Hayle, Cornwall, is the resident and 
directing engineer. The entire cost is estimated 
at upwards of £300,000. The whole of the work 
is in concrete, made of lava, hydraulic lime, 
Marseilles cement, and picon (volcanic cinder), 
ground fine. The breakwater is not built up- 
perpendicularly, but leans at an angle of 35° in 
towards the shore. The blocks used weigh 35, 
22, 17, and 12 tons each respectively, and are 
lifted by a 50-ton Titan crane, built by Appleby, 
of London. 

A remarkable feature in Islata (Las Palmas’ 
port) are the lava flows, of which there are dis- 
tinctly four—one over the other. The lower one 
is some 40ft. thick. On this is 3ft. of scoriz, 
and above a slight depth of soil; then comes @ 
second lava flow of 25ft., a third of 10ft., and 
yet another of 4ft., above and between each of 
which is about the same quantity of soil and 
scorize. Geologists consider there must have 
been at least a thousand years between cach of 
these four eruptions. 

About half-way between the port and Las 
Palmas, and close by the sea, is the Hotel Metro- 
pole—an excellent English hotel, built, in the 
main, of red brick brought from England. ‘This 
building is now being considerably enlarged. 
Hard by is the English church, erected two years 
or so ago from the designs of Mr. Somers Clarke, 
F.S.A., architect, of Westminster. It is to be 
presumed that Mr. Clarke adapted his design te- 
the requirements of the country. It is not quite 
what we should call an ideal English church at 
home. The Santa Catalina Hotel, a large 
Oriental- American-looking caravansary, situated 
between the church and the town, was also, we 
believe, designed by Mr. Clarke. There is a fair 
amount of building going on at, and about, 
Las Palmas, principally of rough stone and 
bricks (the latter are very bad), plastered over. 
Excellent limestone, however, is obtainable, and 
used on the island. The best quarries we saw 
appeared to be at Jinamar, a village on the mair 
road from Las Palmas to Telde, lying in a valley 
below the now extinct volcano known as the Gran 
Caldera. ‘This road, by the way, winds around 
the bay, whichis even more lovely, oneis inclined 
to think, than that of Naples, and passes (near 
Jinamar) through a tunnel several hundred yards 
long. Its borings are roughly, very roughly, 
quarried through the solid rock, just as the 
Box tunnel on the G.W.R. near Bath, as wellas 
some other English tunnels, are. Outside Las 
Palmas, on this road, perched upon the steep rock 
side, isthe English cemetery. It is surrounded, 
as most Southern cemeteries are, by a high wall, 
and the difficulty of slope is got over by steps, thus 


~ gemi-decomposed bodies. 
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making the burying-place into a series of terraces. 
The flower-grown burial-ground contains some 
marble and other memorials of the usual monu- 
mental kind, by Gawen, of Regent-street, W., 
and other Kaglish statuaries. When we were there 


the body ofa young Englishman, who had died the 


-previous day on board an African West Coast 
steamer, stood on trestles at the lych-gate awaiting 
the result of the Vice-Consul’s search to find an 

- English-speaking clergyman to-perform the last 
rites. The coffin was wedge-shaped, tapering, 
both on plan and elevation, towards the feet. 
The line of the lid was that of three sides of an 
octagon. All the coffins we saw on the island 
were of similar construction. 

Not very far off, and on a plateau just above 
the sea, is the general.cemetery for Las Palmas, 
It also is walled around, and its smallness at once 
strikes the visitor. ‘There are a few good monu- 
ments; two (one of them has just been erected 
by a Carrara firm) must have had many thou- 
sands of pounds expended upon them. We have 
seldom seen more costly modern. sepulchral erec- 
tions, not even in the United States, where more 
money is spent upon such work than it is the 
general custom to do amongst ourselves. The 
large majority of the ‘‘ well-to-do’’ are buried 
in catacombs—shelves that go around two sides 
of this tiny God’s Acre. A very dreadful custom 
exists here of not allowing the. remains of any of 


the humbler class to stay in the ground more than- 


-two years. J'urther, those remains incased in the 
catacombs are also as unceremoniously turned out 
after the same time, if their surviving relatives 
do not annually pay a goodly rental. ‘Che bones 
or bodies, as the case may be, are thrown into a 
heap in one secluded corner, and there, uncared- 
for and unrecognisable, we saw what remained of 
the comparatively recent population of the place, 
now nought but a ghastly +heap of skulls, limb- 
bones, ribs, and vertebrae, as well as a few only 

i It was a sight, once 
seen, never to be forgotten | abet 

On the sea-shore, in front of the Triana, the 
main street at Las Palmas, some. half-a-dozen 
schooners. are on the stocks. They are about 
the size of Brixham fishing-boats. . An octagonal 
tower is being erected to one of the churches, 
and workmen are engaged on the south-west 
tower of the cathedral: In the latter we were 
shown a- splendid porta-paz in silver-gilt, by. 
Benvenuto Cellini (about ap. 1550). Whilst 
speaking of metal-work, if may be remarked 
that especially interesting features in many 
~churches on these islands are the ancient shrines 
and altars of embossed silver. The latter consist 
of a framework of pierced wood, cut to-the out- 
line of the ornamentation it is intended to put 
upon it. This is afterwards-~ covered with 
hammered and raised silyer repoussé work, a 
treatment that has at once an excellent and most 
ornate effect. 

All the churches we caw on the islands were, 


asa rule, small, most of them consisting simply 


of asingle nave. Instead of an east window, the 
altars generally go up to the roof, and are of 
_vichly-carved wood, their unquestioned dignity 
helped by colour and gold. he oldest church 
on the island of Grand Canary is that of San 
Antonio Abad, situated quite near to the 
cathedral, and in certainly the lowest part of the 
city. It was here that Columbus, in the latter 
part of the 15th century, heard Mass _ on 
the morning he finally sailed away on that 
eventiul yoyage which led to the discovery of 
Amierica. It is a small, thick-walled edifice, lit 


__ only bya wee west window high aloft, and by a 
- north and a south one, also high up above the 


sanctuary. These two latter windows haye 
balconies projecting from their imterior bases. 
The altar-rails are high, and of rudely-wrought 
iron, and look as old as the church itself. The 
east end is one mass of carved and gilded wood- 
work, a trifle too loud in decoration for English 
eyes, perhaps. ‘The floor is of dark grey lime- 
stone; there are north and south altars; the 
walls generally are hung with warm-coloured 
drapery. It has an open-timbered roof, and here, 
as in many other churches; the beams -are 
uniquely treated by the introduction of inlaid or 
painted (the edifices were generally too~ dark to 
be quite sure which) ornament of an Arabesque 
character upon their lower face. On the northern 
side of the west end is the inscription : EN ESTO 
SANTO LUGAR ORO COLON, 1492—1892. Colon 
is the Spanish rendering of the name Columbus. 


Later on, in our visit at San Sebastian, in the 


of the Dutch from that harbour in 1599. Here, 
too, Columbus attended Mass whilst his three 


ships, the Santa Maria, Nina, and Pinta, took in|. 


water and proyisions. An old house, in which, 
tradition says, he slept, was also shown us. No 
one walks in the Grand Canary; visitors- are 
driven rapidly and economically about in light 
covered. dogcarts, known locally as tantaras. 
These are drawn by one, two, or three little 
horses, who seem. to delight in taking the 
steepest hill at a hard gallop. The splendid 
tropical foliage, perhaps, strikes the visitor the 
most in the many beautiful drives that. may 
be taken at every hand. The thousands of 
acres of fruitful bananas, the tall date palms, 
the vineyards, and fields of sugar - cane 
are very impressive. ‘The hedgerows of red 
geraniums and of the cruel prickly pear and the 
tall and graceful aloe are seen almost every where, 
whilst many of the roads are continuously planted 
with the eucalyptus tree, affording a most refresh- 
ing shade. f 


A large number of the inhabitants live in caves, 


natural formations in the sides of the mountains, 


which are probably air-holes, when the crust 
cooled down, in the long-ago days. ‘These 
ee seem fairly comfortable inside, and 
many of their occupants continue to make pottery 
just as the Canarios made it a thousand years 
ago. No potter’s wheel is used, and the designs 
are much as are those we have seen in Morocco. 
The jars in general use for holding water are of 
good outline, and asthe women carry everything 
on their heads (save their babies, who straddle on 
their hips), the bare-footed damsels, wearing 
white Moorish-looking headdresses, and deftly 
balancing these pitchers upon their crowns, look 
very pretty indeed. Water is obtained from 
metal hydrants in Las Palmas, and the women 
and girls, with accompanying barely-dressed., 
children—some of the little ones we saw were 
altogether nude—bearing their cave-made. pots 
and pans, and crowding together around the taps, 
make the most charming groups imaginable. It 
is much to be feared, however, that in the near 
future these interesting locally-made ewers will 
become almost a thing of the past. All the oil 
for lighting purposes used upon the islands seems 
to come from the United States: 
tins, 1ft. 6in. by 1ft. by 1ft., or thereabouts. 
These tins, when emptied of their contents, being 
lighter and holding more water than the earthen 
vessels, are rapidly finding favour with the water 
fetchers, and are steadily and surely outing out 
the crocks. Atalaya, in Grand Canary, is per- 
haps the largest collection of troglodyte dwellings 
in the islands. The clay for pottery, which their 
inhabitants fashion on a round stone, is dug in 
the immediate neighbourhood. These caye- 
dwellers seem quite distinct from the Spanish- 
like inhabitants of the towns, and rarely, if ever, 
intermarry with them. Se 
In driving to Telde, some fine examples of the 
Luphorbia Canariensis are passed. This is a 
wonderful tree, indigenousto the Canaries, having 
leaves (if they may be so called) like New York 
policemen’s clubs, and strong caustic for sap. 
Curiously, it grows nowhere save where its roots 
can be in actual contact with the solid lava Telde 
itself is a Syriac-looking city, of something 
like 10,000 inhabitants. The church in the main 
square has a south-west tower, in the midst of 
whose parapets are hung four large bells. On 
climbing the tumble-down steps, and reaching 
the summit of this campanile, we found two of 
the bells old, and the others bearing the names 
of Messrs. John Warner and Sons, of London. 
The western doors were. painted a dark red—a 
common practice on the island—and studded with 
bronze nobs, 3in. in diameter. They have a 
couple of very curious knockers, and a quaintly 
conceived escutcheon to the keyhole, all in the 
same metal. - Artistic bronzework upon the out- 
sides:-of the church doors is not at all unfrequent. 
The church contains, amongst other things worth 
examining, nine handsome Venetian glass chan- 
deliers and a curious revolving choir-lectern, 
haying a grand old~music-book upon it. We 
remember seeing just such another volume as this 
in the summer of 1889 in an old church at Ceuta, 
a Spanish penal settlement on the north coast of 
Africa. This lectern is in the north-east chapel, 
which has an exquisite octagonal roof of carved 
wood, which looked like teak. The baptistry at 


‘| the south-west end-is divided off from the south 


aisle by an effective screen of painted wood. It 


Isle of Gomera, situated about a score miles from | consists simply of parallel transoms running 


Teneriffe, we were shown a church containing an | pretty close over each other, filled in between 


interesting oil-painting representing the repulse | 


purchased up tothe end of the financial year under 


opened. 


Tt arrives in| 


‘in the improvement of drains and 


with tumed mullions.- ct is str 
considering the simplicity of the design. — 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
shee annual sere of the Works Committee of 
the School Board for London, just issued, 
describes the work done in the matter of pur- 
chasing sites for schools, erecting school buildings, 
and preparing generally for the reception of 
children of schoolage. = = 
Daring the year ended March 25 last the Board — 
were engaged in the purchase of interests in 55~ 
sites. I'he cost of these interests: was £82,265, 
the surveyors’ fees being £980... The value of all 
the sites purchased or agreed to be purchased 
previous to March, 1894, was £2,903,207, and the 
costs £406,601... Thus the total cost of the sites. 


review was £2,985,472, and the fees £407,581. 
The cost of the sites for 294 schools up to Sep- 
tember, 1894, was £6 15s. 3d. per child. ‘The 
total number of permanent schools which had 
been erected and opened up.to Lady-day, 1894, 
was 397. During the year under review nine 
additional schools-and 28 enlargements ‘were 
The total amount of loans which the 
Education Departments authorised the Board to — 
incur on account of the nine new schools and sites - 
was £170,417, and on account of the 28 enlarge- 
ments and sites £301,555. The average cost per 
head of the 294 school buildings was £12 2s. 3d., 
and furniture and fittings 10s. 6d. “Tenders have 
been accepted during the year for erecting eight 
new schools, providing accommodation for 75447 
children, and 22 enlargements of schools, in- 
cluding two new junior mixed schools and one 
sepior mixed, providing accommodation for 7,102 — 
children. ‘Each of the eight schools will be pro- 
vided with halls, and the tenders include the pro- 
vision of centres for cookery, laundry, or manual 
training centres, and in many cases a drawing 
class room. With regard to the enlarge- 
ments, opportunity is taken to improve the 
existing schools so as to make them thoroughly 
efficient. Tenders have also been accepted 
for erecting 19 cookery centres, 29 laundry 
centres, 30 manual training centres, adapt- 
ing two houses for housewifery centres, erect=— 
ing three schools for special instruction, and ~ 
adapting a house for the same purpose, erecting: 
a deaf centre, providing the necessary rooms for 
the teaching ot the upper standards at four exist- 
ing schools, erecting divisional offices for tw 
divisions, adapting the Drury-lane school for the 
purposes of a day industrial school, inclosing, 
levelling, draining, and. tarpaving additional 
land acquired in connection with 15 existing 
schools, carrying out drainage and sanitary works _ 
to 34 schools, providing hot-water apparatus at 
many schools where the heating by open fire- — 
places was insufficient, and carrying out various 
structural alterations and improvements to schools. 
In addition to those schools and enlargements for — 
which tenders have been accepted, finished plans 
of the enlargements of ten other schools have 
been approved. Further progress has been made 


sanitary 


oe 


arrangements generally in the schools. = 
General Moberly, as the chairman of the com- 
mittee, adds, that the standard of education and 
accommodation during the past five years has — 
been greatly raised, and the committee have 
endeavoured to arrange the schools in accordance 
with it. Great difficulties have been met with in 
carrying out much-needed improvements to a 
very large number of old schools to bring them 
up to modern requirements; and this work has, 
as a rule, been done in connection with the 
enlargement of the schools. During the last 
three years 34 new schools have been opened, 
accommodating 32,887 -children, and 60 enlarge- 
ments of previously existing schools have added 
further accommodation’ for 19,479 children. 
General Moberly points out that far more time 
and labourare spent both in preparing plans and in ~ 
carrying out the work of enlarging an old school — 
than in designing or building a new school. On — 
the subject of sanitary arrangements, the chairman 
of the committee observes thaf some years ago 
there was a suspicion that the drainage works in 
connection with some of the schools had been 
very inefficiently executed ;- but glaring defects 
came to light, and action was taken to set thing: 
‘right. In deference to modern requirements the 
system of drainage of 15 or 20 years ago has been ~~ 
removed in 79 schools, and newer methods have _ 
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been introduced; and a similar improvement is 
being carried out in 36 other schools. 
The committee’s report further states that the 
system of carrying out repairs to school buildings 
by workmen employed rset by the Board is 
being continued in nine of the eighteen districts, 
and at the date of the report 79 workmen were 
so employed. The wages paid to these workmen 
are the same as are required by the Board to be 
paid by contractors to the workmen employed by 
them. On March 25 last the following was the 
amount of school accommodation in course of 
provision : Ten schools were in course of erection, 
providing accommodation for 9,622 children, and 
24 enlargements, providing accommodation: for 
7,562 children ; 26 additional sites for new schools 
had been or were being purchased, the schools to 
be erected on which would provide 22,202 places ; 
25 sites had been scheduled, the schools on which 
would provide 21,800 places; 34 enlargements 
had been sanctioned, providing 11,919 additional 
places; and the Education Department had also 
sanctioned the provision of sites in six districts, 
the schools upon which would provide for 4,000 
children. _ : 
SSS? 


COTTAGE’ HOSPITAL, PORTH. 


Ws give above an illustration of this hospital, 
_for which Mr. W. F. Edwards, of Birming- 
ham, was awarded the first premium. On the right- 
hand. side of the entrance are the matron’s room 
and ward for four beds; on the left-hand side, 
doctor’s room and a similar ward. Both these 
wards are connected by a central corridor, on the 
other side of which are rooms for the nurses, care- 
taker, and for operations, and also the entrance 
to the kitchens, which form a projecting central 
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block at the rear. It was proposed to build the j 


walls of local stone with brick dressings, and 
plaster internally with adamant plaster. The 
estimated cost was £2,000. - 


—_—_—_——_—_ 0 =e ¢§ —_______ 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 


Ce annual congress of the British Institute 
of Public’ Health was held on Friday, 
Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday at_ Hymer’s 


‘College, Hull. About 300 delegates were present. 


At the opening meeting the Mayor and the 
Sheriff of Hull welcomed the members of the 
congress, and Professor W: R. Smith, President 
of the Institute, acknowledged the reception. 
The meetings were then divided into four sections. 
In the municipal and Parliamentary section Sir 
Albert Rollit, M.P., presided, and in his opening 
address spoke favourably of the advance of 
municipalisation. The local institutions should 
be jealously guarded against the present tendency 
downwards in its limitations, and every effort 
made to relieve the congestion of Parliament. He 
pied for a devolution to local authorities of all 
ocal affairs, subject only to a minimum of central 
control for general purposes, a control which 
Pablic 
water supplies for rural districts, and public 
washhouses in relation to the sanitary con- 
dition of the homes of the working classes, 
were among the subjects discussed in this section, 
and in that of chemistry the bacteriology of 
waters was discussed. The sanitary engineering 
and building construction section was presided 
over by Mr. W. Spinks, lecturer on sanitary 
engineering, Yorkshire College, Leeds. A paper 
was read by Mr. G. J.-G: Broom, borough sur- 


ly dad Grporation St Sirminghars 
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veyor of St. Helen’s, dealing with sanitary 
arrangements. A long discussion followed, and 
a resolution was ultimately adopted expressing 
the opinion that it was very desirable that a 
water-carrying system should be adopted in 
towns where a water service was laid on, also 
that there should be a minimum flush of three 
gallons, and that all water for sanitary purposes 
should be free of charge. ‘‘ Dust and Refuse 
Disposal’’ was the subject of a paper read by 
Mr. 8. J. Beaman, Warrington, in which he 
advocated the burning of refuse. He believed 
that.if would not long be tolerated that refuse 
should bedestroyed without its being requisitioned 
to serve some public and beneficial purpose 
—such as the generation of steam for a 
variety of purposes. Another question con- 
sidered was the provision of cremation by 
urban authorities. This question was opened 
by Sir H. D. Littlejohn, who said the 
question was one of the utmost importance, for it 
would be for the public good that the disposal of 
the dead should be under the control of urban 
authorities, just as much as the control of gas and 
water. The present method of burial was in- 
jurious, polluting as it did the soil, and frequently 
contaminating the water supply. Dr. Holder, of 
Hull, strongly supported the establishment of 
crematoria, and stated that, as a>member of the 
Hull Town Council, he had carried a motion to 
provide a crematorium, and a plot of land had 
already been provided on which to erect the 
building. On the motion of Sir H. D. Little- 
john, it was unanimously resolved: ‘‘ First, that 
in the opinion of this congress it is essential, in . 
the interest of the public health, that all municipal 

and local authorities should be snore to pro- 

vide crematoria, and that a copy of this resolution 
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be sent to the Local Government Board. Secondly, 
that a petition be presented to Parliament, 
signed by the president on behalf of the 
congress, in support of the Bill about to 
be presented to Parliament to confer power 
upon municipal authorities to provide crematoria.” 
In the preventive medicine section, Professor 
W.R. Smith opened a discussion on the influence 
of schools upon diphtheria. During the subse- 
quent discussion, one member said there was more 
danger from ‘‘jerry’’ built houses than from 
schools. The question of the housing of the 
working classes was introduced by Mr. J. C. 
Wood, of Sunderland, who spoke of the wholesale 
manner in which insanitary houses had been 
closed in Sunderland by the sanitary authority. 
This, he said, was all back-to-back property, and 
all refuse had to be brought through the houses, 
in some cases the bedrooms having to be passed 
through, and occasionally the bed had to be re- 
moved before the refuse could be got through the 
room. The subject of the definition of a sewer 
was discussed in the engineering section, and 
the following resolution was adopted :—‘‘ That 
this section is of opinion that the defini- 
‘tion of a sewer given in the Public Health 
Act should be amended, and that a public 
sewer should be defined as that laid down by a 
sanitary authority in a public thoroughfare, or 
taken in charge by a sanitary authority.”” A 
further resolution was carried in this section to 
the effect that it was desirable that every house 
in a watering-place where lodgers were accom- 
modated should undergo a survey by the sanitary 
authority, and that a certificate of fitness should 
be compulsory. It was also resolved: ‘‘ That all 
plans and specifications for new schools, or for 
alteration or enlargement of existing schools, 
should be submitted to the medical officer of 
health for the district in which the school is to be 
erected or altered, for his approval and criticism, 
especially with reference to the provision for 
drainage and sanitary accommodation, and that 
the Education Department should require a cer- 
tificate from the medical officer of health that he 
approves of the drainage and sanitary accommoda- 
tion of the said schools before passing the same ; 
and also that the annual education grants should 
be made dependent on a certificate from the 
medical officer of health that Article 85 (a) of the 


Code is satisfactorily complied with as regards: 


each school in his district.’’ 
—————_o =< —_____ 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HOWERY weather somewhat interfered with 
the members of this association, who went 
sketching into Shropshire on Friday, Aug. 2, 
until the following Tuesday, but a good deal of 
work was done. The party made the Feathers 
Hotel, which is so well known-to visitors to this 
interesting town, their headquarters, and drove, 
on the first day, to Whitton Court, a delightful 
Elizabethan house, which has been very carefully 
repaired during the last few years by Mr. J. A. 
Cossins, of Birmingham. The house abounds in 
panelled rooms and old furniture, and is situated 
in a charming garden full of flowers. Miss Mills, 
the owner, kindly entertained the visitors with 
luncheon, and gave free run of the house. The 
small church adjoining has lately undergone 
repair at the hands of Mr. Aston Webb, who 
rebuilt the chancel; and the church of Burford, 
some three miles distant, contains a great deal-of 
the same architect’s work, which is of consider- 
able interest and taste, but to a great extent has 
wiped out the character of the old church. On 
the north wall of the chancel is the noted triptych. 
Sunday morning was devoted to Ludlow Church 
and Castle; the afternoon to Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
new church at Richards Castle, about four miles 
away. The site falls to the south, and. advantage 
has been taken of this to arrange the parts so as to 
form a most charming group, the tower at the 
south-west being detached but for a small con- 
necting lobby, and is the principal entrance. 
Many characteristics have been adopted of the old 
church, which stands about amile away. One of 
its features is the detached tower at the east end, 
and it is a subject for congratulation that care is 
being taken of the old structure, so as fo preserve 
it from untimely decay and destruction. 
’ Stokesay Castle, gateway, and church, so full 
of interest and delight to all students of architec- 
ture, occupied practically the whole of Monday, 
and well repaid the time spent there, Bromfield 
being taken late in the afternoon on the return 
drive to Ludlow. Here is a stone-and-timber 


gateway to the churchyard, the upper part of 
which, until the present vacation, has been used 
as the village school, only lately being condemued 
by the Education Department. This church has 
undergone restoration by Mr. Fowler, of Durham, 
but still retains much of its interest. 

On Tuesday the programme was altered, the 
day being spent in Ludlow itself, and the evening 
brought to a close one of those excursions which 
not only inspires reverence for the past art of our 
native land, but instils into the student’s mind 
that good feeling towards our professional 
brethren which is happily on the increase, 
through the agency of the various architectural 
associations. Cuas. HE. Bareman. 

SS ———— 


OBITUARY. 
Mr. Ricuarp Morris Hunt, of New York, 


one of the best known of American architects, 


died at New York on July 31st in his 67th year. 
He was the son of the late Jonathan Hunt, Member 
of Congress, and was born at Brattleborough, Ver- 
mont, Oct. 31, 1828, In 1843, at the age of 15, 
he was brought by his mother to Switzerland, 
and entered a school at Geneva, commencing the 
study of architecture with Samuel Darier. From 
Geneya he went to Paris, and studied under 
Hector Lefuel, entering the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in 1845. On leaving the Ecole he travelled 
through Europe, Asia Minor, and Egypt, and on 
his return to Paris in 1854 he received*from the 
French Government the appointment of In- 
specteur aux Travaux on the new buildings 
Puniting the Tuileries to the Louvre. His master, 
Lefuel, having, during his absence, succeeded 
Visconti as architect, he was put in charge of the 
Pavillon de Bibliotheque, opposite the Palais 
Royal, and made, under Lefuel, all the studies 
and full-size drawings for that Pavilion. Hunt 
returned to America in 1855-—at the age of 27— 
and spent about six months in assisting the late 
Thomas U. Walter at the Capitol of Washington. 
He then, at New York, commenced the practice 
of his profession, and obtained a large and 
lucrative connection, one of his chief works being 
the Vanderbilt mansion on Fifth-avenue, New 
York. Other of his executed designs are the 
pedestal to Bartholdi’s colossal Statue of Liberty 
in New York arbour, the hospital in Third- 
avenue, the Marquand residence, and the Ziibune 
building, all in New York; Mr. W. K. Vander- 
bilt’s ‘‘ Marble Palace,’’ and the Goelet House, 
at Newport, R.I.; mansions in Beacon-street, 
Boston, the Vanderbilt Mausoleum on Staten 
Island, ‘and a mansion, as yet unfinished, for 
Mr. Vanderbilt, at Ashville, North Carolina. 
Soon after his return to the United States 
Hunt took an active and a, prominent part in 
founding the American Institute of Architects, 
a body which now has chapters in various parts of 
the United States. He succeeded R. M. Upjohn 
and Thomas U. Walter as president, and subse- 
quently was elected president ‘of the institute 
under its reorganised constitution. 
for several years president of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute. Soon after 
commencing his career in New York Mr. Hunt 
opened an architectural atelier for students on the 
French system. Many of the younger leading 
architects in America, including Professor William 
R. Ware, George B. Post, Frank Furniss, Henry 
van Brunt, and Charles Gambrill were students 
in this atelier. In 1867 Mr. Hunt served as a 
member of the fine arts jury at the International 
Exposition in Paris; in 1876 he held the same 
office at the Centennial Exhibition in Phila- 
delphia ; and in 1893 he served as a member of 
the fine arts jury of selection, and as president of 
the Board of Architects, at the Exhibition at 
Chicago, and the Administrative Building at 
that World’s Fair was built from his designs. In 
1882 Mr. Hunt received from the French 
Government the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour, and was elected a Corresponding 
Member of the Institut de France in the follow- 
ing year. 
Société Centrale des Architectes Francais, and of 
the Architects’ and Engineers’ Society of Vienna ; 
and an Academician of St. Luke at Rome. 
Harvard University conferred on him the degree 
of LL.D., the first ever bestowed by that learned 
body on an architect. In 1893 the Royal Gold 
Medal of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects was awarded to Mr. Hunt, who had been an 
Honorary Correspondent of the. Institute since 
1886. Mr. Hunt, who, therefore, has been the 
only American recipient of the medal since its 


establishment 48 years ago, crossed the Atlantic | contractors, the amount being about £20,000. _ 


He was also | 


He was an honorary member of the: 


to receive the medal at the hands of Mr. 
MacVicar Anderson, and acknowledged the 
honour in a bright and cheery speech, givin 
many personal reminiscences of his studies und 
Lefuel and his work at the Chicago Exhibition. — 


Tue death of Mr. G. R. Copnam, architect and — 
surveyor, of Edwin-street, Gravesend, took place ~ 
on Thursday afternoon in last week, the deceased 
passing away in his sleep. Mr. Cobham was 
well known and highly respected. He was 
secretary and surveyor to the Kent and Hssex 
House, Land, and General Investment Company, — 
secretary to the Gravesend and Rochester Kquit- 
able Permanent Building Society, a member of 
the Kent Archeological Society, and a member of © 
the Education Committee of the Town Council. — 


Tue death is also announced, after a short 
illness, of Mr. Waurer Lawrence PAvt, archi-~ 
tect and suryeyor, at the age of 40 years. 
Deceased, who was the son of the late Dr. Andrew 
Paul, died at his residence in Furlong-road, — 
Holloway, on Friday last. os 
Tur death is announced, at the age of six sy. aa 
seven, of M. Gasriei Avcuste ANCELET, a well- — 
known French architect, who, born in Paris, — 
gained the Prix de Rome in 1851, a Médaille 
d’Honneur in 1867, and a gold medal in 1869, 
and was elected Membre de l'Institut in 1892. 
He entered the Legion of Honour in 1867. In. 
1873 he was appointed a professor in the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, and continued to act in that _ 
capacity until of late. His most important build- 
ing in Paris is the new Musée des Arts et Métiers. 
spe 
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Various improvements have lately been carried = 
out at the Convalescent Hospital, Southport, from 
funds supplied by the Cotton Districts Convalescent: : 
Fund. ‘he alterations include new dormitories 
for nurses and servants, and improved ventilation, 
and have been executed from plans by Mr. Charles 
Heathcote, of Manchester. aes 


The new church at Sledmere, which Sir Tatton 
Sykes is building at his sole cost, is progressing in the — 
hands of Mr. John Thompson, contractor, of Peter- 
borough, who has already got in all the windows, 
including one of five lights in the east wall. The 
tower of the old: church is to be preserved, and the 
nave of the new one is built into it. The older 
masonry will, however, be restored where neces-— 
sary. : Be aye 
At Friday’s meeting of the Perth GasCommission, —_—_ 
Mr, Foulis, exfgineer, Glasgow, reporting on the 
condition of the city gasworks, stated that the 
crowded state of the present works interfered pre- ~ 
judicially with the economy of manufacture. He 
et iy of their proposed removal to the Sand — 
Island, RO ee 


The new Central Board School at Millbrook, near — 
Southampton, will be publicly opened on Monday, — 
September 2nd. Mr. A. F. Gutteridge, of South- 
ampton, has been the architect, Mr. H. Cawte, of — 
Shirley, the contractor, and Mr. H. M. Randall, the © 
clerk of works, — é ee es 


The urban district council of Felixstowe and— 
Walton accepted at their last meeting an offer from — 
landowners of several strips of land forming cliff — 
frontages to be laid out and maintained as pleasure = 
grounds. The estimated value of the land is at 
least £500. ; a SERA ero 

An alabaster tablet with black marble inscription = 
panel, erected to the memory of thelate Wiliam = = 
Watson Pattinson, J.P., of Felling House, was 
formally unveiled in Felling Church on the 8th 
inst, The tablet was furnished by Mr. Robert = — 
Beall, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, from designs by 
Messrs. Hicks snd Charlewood, architects, of the 
same city. : ; 2 j aS, 


The city council of Coventry adopted on Tuesday _ 
plans by Messrs. G. and I. Steane,-of that city, for 
a ward of 16 beds, a discharging block, and a — 
porter’s lodge to be added to the city fever hospital. — 
The estimated cost is £4,850. Nf eee 


At the Townu-hall, Colchester, on Wednesday  — 
week, a Local Government inquiry was held by Col. 
J. Ord Hasted into the application by the town. 
council for a loan of £6,250 for water supply pur- ~ 
poses, Mr. James Paxman, the chairman of the — 
waterworks committee, after stating that the new- 
machinery cost £16,000, said thatthe engineer, Mr. 
Wood, had inspected the water tower and found it 
incapable of bearing the strain which would be put — 
upon it in order to support. an adequate supply of — 
water at a sufficient elevation. Todo allthat was 
necessary to secure absolute safety, including 
underpinning foundations and new flooring, would 
involve an expenditure of £12,000 or £13,000. 


A Central Higher Grade School is being erected 
at Bolton. Messrs. EH. and D. Maginnis are the & 
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DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL OFFICES: SELECTED 
~ DESIGN. 


Tux following particulars are from the report 
furnished us by the architects, Messrs. Harry 
Barnes and Frederick E. Coates, AA.R.I.B.A., 
of Sunderland. In this design the boundary lines 
of the site have been rigidly adhered to. The 
buildings do not occupy the entire site, but leave 
a strip of land 70ft. deep and 100ft. long at back 
‘of proposed building, which would be available 
for any future extension. The level of the ground 
floor is 8ft. above the footpath in Old Elvet, 
whilst at the rear of the building it is only lit. 
above the ground. The site having only one 
street facade renders a central entrance from that 
street imperative. On the east and south fronts, 
side entrances are planned, and at the south-east 
corner is placed the special public entrance to the 
council chamber gallery. ‘The entrance to the 
office of we'ghts and measures is at the north- 
west corner. The polling booth and caretaker’s 
rooms have distinct entrances; that of the care- 
taker confrols the cart entrance on the east side. 
An entrance for lift may be made on the west side 
of the site. The basement contains the weights 
and measures’ offices and lavatory block, the 
county clerk’s strong, rooms and the county sur- 
veyor’s plans and sample rooms, the caretaker, 
with the heating chamber, coals, &c. Upon the 
ground floor are provided the council chamber 
and committee-rooms, and the offices of the 
county clerk. Accommodation for the county 
surveyor, medical oflicer, accountant, and technical 
education officer are provided on this floor. The 
second floor has been devoted to the photograph- 
ing rooms of the county surveyor, the laboratory 
of the medical officer, and the technical education 
library. The weights and measures offices have a 
direct separate entrance from the street. These 
offices. are perfectly self-contained and upon one 
floor, and are well lit. The county clerk’s strong 
rooms are easy of access from the clerks’ office. 
They are well lighted, ventilated, and secure. 
The surveyor’s plans-and-samples room is also 
well lighted, and is of easy access for both clerks 
and for the lift. The polling booth is well lighted. 
A separate entrance from the street carries the 
turmoil of election away from the administrative 
department. The caretaker’s rooms, whilst being 
isolated and private, are in proximity to the lift 
and the heating chamber. ‘The entrance. is from 
the east side. A serving lift will be made from 
the kitchen to the waiting-room above. This 
waiting-room is intended to be used as a serying- 
room if at any time a luncheon is given in the large 
committee-room. On either side of the central 
entrance are placed the council department and 
that of the county clerk. These departments are 
self-contained, while the entrance to the upper 
floor is independent of the corridor of either de- 
partment, both of which are absolutely private. 


|expert in acoustics gives it as his opinion that 
“this chamber will be possessed of the most 


| according to request in schedule, and all useless 


50 | placed on a dais, with the county clerk’s and vice~ 


7 


to bottom. No iron beams are to be used in its 
construction. The lavatories and w.c. blocks are 
placed against external walls, anf the drains are 
clear of the building altogethey. All lavatories 
and w.c.’s are disconnected by a lobby, anda 
special ventilating shaft is provided for each floor. 
The elevation towards Old Elvet will be built 
with buff terracotta. As the site lies in a hollow 
and is overlooked from many parts of the city, a 
copper-domed tower has been designed to give the 
building prominence and dignity. The roof will 
be covered with green Westmoreland slates. The 
flats over lavatory block will be of concrete and 
asphalte. The floors over corridor and staircases 
will be fireproof and laid with wood-block 
flooring. All the principal offices have open fires, 
and the building throughout is to be heated by 
low-pressure steam. ‘The council chamber and 
ante-room are to be heated and ventilated on the 
Plenum system. The lighting to the chamber 
will be by a large ventilating sun-burner. The 
cubical contents have been carefully worked out, 
and amount to 550,800c.ft, In the opinion of 
the authors of this design, who have had experi- 
ence in the district of this class of building, the 
works could be carried out for the sum of £18,000, 
including heating, furnishing, &c. The contract 
tender actually received amounted to £18,051. 


Special attention is directed to the council 
chamber. ‘This block, situated on the axial line 
of the plan, is two stories in height, and whilst of 
most easy access from all parts of the building, is 
yet completely isolated. Upon each side of the 
council chamber are grouped the committee, 
chairman, and waiting-rooms. This department 
is furnished with two spacious lavatory blocks. 
The council chamber is of horseshoe shape. An 


erfect acoustical properties, and admirably 
adapted for the purpose of debate.’” The chamber 
has been kept as small as. conveniently possible, 


corners which confuse sound are dispensed with. 
Consideration is, asked to the means by which 
members may leave the chamber, and retire to 
the ante, committee, and retiring rooms, or public 
gallery, without crossing the central floor space ; 
also to the fact that the side entrances would 
allow of the most rapid exit from council chambers 
in case of emergency. The chairman’s seat is 


chairman’s seats on either side. This dais will 
be so constructed as to prevent draughts, and also 
act as a sounding-board. ‘The officials are placed 
together in front of the chairman, and -the re- 
porters’ press-boxes are in a good position for 
both seeing and hearing members. The side 
entrances will be very convenient for sending out 
messages. It is not necessary for any official or 
deputation to pass through the ante-room, and 
the public gallery is under the control of the 
chairman, quite distinct, and entered from a 
special entrance. The entrances to the council 
chamber are so placed that they may be used in 
conjunction with the ante-room as division 
lobbies. The table in the centre of the chamber 
is useful for the display of maps, &c. The 
councillors’ retiring-room is on the first floor, in 
a private position ; one side of the room is pierced 
with glazed openings, by means of which members 
may see the progress of business; it may also be 
used as a members’ private gallery on special 
occasions. Attention is drawn to the manner in 
which the portions of the council chamber block 
on the first floor are kept private from the offices 
on that floor. The committee-rooms are arranged 
round the council chamber and ante-rooms, which 
latter are so placed as to be equally available as 
cloakrooms for both council chamber and com- 
mittee-rooms. The chairman’s room overlooks Old 
Elvet, and is placed between the departments of 
county clerk and council chamber. The waiting- 
rooms are conyeniently placed for deputations to 
both council and committee-room. ‘The remain- 
ing portion of*ground , floor is devoted to the 
county clerk; these offices are under, perfect 
superintendence of one head, whilst the corridor 
need only be used by officials. A door may be 
placed leading from the vestibule to the clerks’ 
inquiry office. A separate staircase gives access 
both to basement strong-rooms and the offices 
above, and the hoist is in a central position. A 
good large strong-room is entered from the clerk’s 
office. Excellent large areas are lined with glazed 
bricks, for continuous lighting of corridor, light 
on both sides of hall, and on three sides of the 
grand staircase, which is also lit by a cupola light, 
Attention is drawn to the means of access to the 
upper floors. Persons desirous of reaching any 
ot the offices on the first floor do not touch the 
corridor of the ground floor. There is only one 
corridor from which all offices may be entered, 
and there are no narrow, inefficiently-lighted, 
dead, minor corridors, whilst the arrangements of 
stairs and exits are such as to furnish an exit at 
each end of corridor on every floor. Considerable 
attention has been given to the position of the 
central staircase. It has been placed in the 
centre of the building, from which all parts 
of the building may be reached with equal 
ease. The porter and switch-room, which is 
placed under part of this stair, commands the 
entire building. The drawing-office is well 
lighted from two sides, and is directly accessible 
to both surveyor and assistant surveyor. The 
plan-room shown on front may be used either as 
an inquiry office or thrown into the private office 
of the county surveyor. In these offices full 
accommodation has been provided. They have 
good light and access from side stair and entrance. 
The clerks’ office is centrally placed between the 
medical officer and inspector. The second floor 
is devoted to a technical library, well-lighted, and 
conveniently placed for the lift. The walls of 
every strong-room are carried up from the ground 
level. The tower is built of masonry from top 
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(Sux description and other illustrations on p. 217, 
ante.) 
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CHIPS. 


The 13th-century parish church at Carlton 
Miniott is about to be pulled down and a new one 
built on the site. "The contract for the work has 
been let to Mr. H. Harwood, of Mansfield, Dar- 
lington, for the sum of £1,020. 


A marble bust of Mr. W. T. Bast, late city 
organist of Liverpool, is to be placed on a bracket 
in front of the organ gallery in St. Gaorge’s Hall, 
in that city. 


An organ, built by Messrs. P. Conacher and Co., 
Huddersfield, has been opened in Haxley parish 
church, near York. The case is of pitch pine, with 
pipes decorated in gold and colours. 


The parish church of St. Peter, at St. Alban’s 
which has been rebuilt at the sole cost of Lor 
Grimthorpe, will be rededicated on Tuesday, 
October Ist. 


The Memorial Cottage Hospital at Crewe was 
opened on Wednesday evening by the Eurl of 
Crewe. The style of the architecture is Elizabethan. 
There are three wards, each of six beds, anda 
smaller ward for two bads, also a matron’s room, 
an operation-room, nurses’ room, kitchen, and the 
usual other offices. The builder has been Mr. 
Galben, of Shrewsbury, and the architect Mr. 
Brooks, Manchester. The hospital is situated in 
the Victoria-avenue, facing the Queen’s Park. 
The cost of the building has been about £3,000, 


Western Australia is evidently determined to 
advance, In presenting the Budget to the Legis- 
lature of the colony on Friday, the Premier 
announced that it is proposed in the ensuing year 
to establish a mint, an observatory, a museum, and 
a library, to continue the Fremantle Harbour works, 
to erect a telegraph line across the Continent to 
Adelaide, and to construct gold-fields and other 
railways to the extent of 400 miles, 


The restoration of the 14th-century church at 
Smallholm, near Earlston, is about to be carried out 
from plans prepared by Messrs. Hardy and Wight, 
architects, Edinburgh. With the exception of the 
restoration of the chancel arch and gables, and the 
nave, the expenditure will be limited to providing 
forthe better accommodation of the worshippers, 
The work to be now done includes a new roof and 
floor, new seating, the addition of a north transept 
and vestry, and new ventilating and heating appa- 
ratus, at a cost of about £500. 


Subject to Parliamentary sanction, an agreement 
has been entered into by the Wolverhampton Town 
Council with the Urban District Council of Bilston 
for the sale to the latter authority of («) the water 
rights and water mains of the Wolverhampton Cor- 
poration in the Coseley area, and (/) the water main 
from Goldthorn Hill to the boundary of the town- 
ship of Bilston, at the sum of £7,750. 


The members and congregation of the new 
Baptist church, Padiham, have resolved to erect a 
new school-chapel in Shakespeare-street. When 
completed the building will seat about 700 persons. 


The new line of electric railway to the summit of 
Snaefell, the monarch of Manx mountains, will be 
opened for traffic to-morrow (Saturday). The 
Board of Trade inspection by Colonel Rich and 
Major Cardew takes place to-day (Friday). 
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LAND. 


‘Te drawing of Tynemouth Priory published 
above is by Mr. H. 8. Curry, who says :— 


On Saturday a new Wesleyan chapel was opened | A Buptist chapel is about to be built in Crown 
at Stocksfield. The building was built of Bearl!lane, Maldon, Essex, from plans by Mr. P, M 
stone, and was erected from designs by Mr. T. L. ' Beaumont, of that town. 


Anderson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. It will accom- | 7 
modate 160 adults, and coat 2650; The Government of New South Wales have been 


‘*The church is Benedictine, and the east end, 
shown on drawing, was built in 1220, and the 
Lady-chapel added in 1400. It was in all prob- 
ability used as a place of interment for the Percy 
family of Northumberland. The Priory was 
dissolved in 1539.” 
To 

The French Archeological Sshool in Athens will 

celebrate its Jubilee in March, 1896, 


The church of St. James, Barton-under-Need- 
wood, is about to be restored, at a cost of about 
£600. The upper part of the tower will be rebuilt, 
and the aisle and nave roofs, the mullions of clere- 
stories arfd the buttresses restored, the work to be 
carried out by Mr. Bridgeman, of Lichfield. A new 
clock, striking the Cambridge quarter chimes, is to 
be placed in the tower by Mr. John Smith, of 
Derby, whose contract price is £158, 


prompt in commencing the railways and other 
public works recently sanctioned by Parliament, 
and the result will be to find work for a large 
number of recently unemployed labourers. The 
works in question include the construction of a 
light railway, 63 miles long, from Narrabri to. 
Moree; a similar line from Berrigan to Jerilderie ; 
another from Parkes to Condobolin ; a hospital for 
the insane at Kenmore, and the works in connec= 
tion with the Newcastle harbour scheme. 


244 ; e : 
Building Jrtelligenees 


Epinzureu.—The plans for the first of the 
‘Thomas Nelson Hall and Branch Public Libraries 
are now before the Dean of Guild Court. The 
site chosen is at the corner of Dundee-street and 
Murdoch-terrace, immediately opposite the new 
subway to Dalry. The building will have a 
frontage to Dundee-street of two stories and one 
story to Murdoch-terrace. There is a large 
vestibule and entrance-hall, on the right of which 
is the Nelson Hall 75ft. by 33ft. 6in. In the 
centre is the lending library, ‘with open counter 
to the inner entrance-hall for general borrowers, 
and on the left the reading-room, 75ft. by 18ft., 
with boys’ room behind: ‘The Nelson Hall will 
be fitted up as a news and recreation room, and 
will be provided with newspapers and games. It 
will be separated from the library by a glass parti- 
tion in five arches. “The library will contain 
accommodation for from 11,000 to 12,000 volumes, 
with light from the roof, and divided from the 
reading-room by a counter with a row of double 
columns and arches. The librarian can see into 
all these rooms from his desk. The upper floor 
contains staff and committee-rooms, stores, and 
_«aretaker’s house. All the halls have open- 
‘timbered roofs, and the lighting is principally 
from large roof-lights. The elevations have large 
mullioned windows and doorway, supported by 
double pilasters on either side, with carved frieze 
and cornice. The architect is Mr. Harry Ramsay 
Taylor (of Lessels and Taylor), George-street, 
Edinburgh. 


Licurizip Carnzprat.—The completion of the 
adornment of the interior of the Lady-chapel and 
of the general restoration of the east end was 
celebrated on the 31st July, when there were 
also dedicated a new window in the end of the 
south transept and other special gifts for the 
enrichment of the cathedral, representing an out- 
lay of £4,000, a sum raised entirely independent 
of the Reparation Fund. The new work included 
a new altar-piece, alabaster altar-rails, two 
windows of ancient glass, and ten statues in 
Staffordshire alabaster of the virgin saints and 
martyrs —the ‘black-letter saints of the Calendar, 
together with two windows at the east end of the 
south: choir aisle, one at the east end of the north 
choir aisle, one in the Chapter House, and a great 
Lonsdale memorial window in the south transept. 
The subject of this window is the spread of the 
Catholic Church under the figure of the true vine, 
which bears as its fruits the leading saints or 
bishops of the most important Early Christian 


sees. Thenames in the different lights are 22, 


and include six bishops of the Anglican Church 
and two bishops of Gaul. 
splendid work, and replaces a poor window put in. 
by the canons of the cathedral in the early part of 
the century, the glass of which will be utilised in 
_ the higher windows of the choir. “Another new 
window, the last but one on the east end of the 
south aisle, is given in memory of John Toke 
Godfrey Faussett, the subject being the defence 
of St. Stephen before the Sanhedrim. Next to it 
_ 18 a new window insimilar style, given in memory 
of Dr. Halford Wotton Hewitt, Mayor of Lich- 
field in 1842. It depicts SS. Peter and John at 
the Beautiful Gate healing the cripple. These. 
“two windows harmonise with the older glass in 
‘the Brooke-Boothby window over Chantrey’s 
Sleeping Children; and, like all the work, 
have been executed under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. C. E. Kempe. This latter 


window has been renovated, and the tracery. 


exactly preserved. Opposite these windows, 
in the north aisle of the choir, is the new 
Patterson _ Memorial Window ; this represents 
King Dayid teaching the music of the Sanctuary 
to one of the chief musicians of the Sanctuary and 
the sons of Korah. In the Chapter-house another 
new window has been placed in memory of William 
Gresley, prebendary of the Cathedral. It is the 
fourth’ of an historical series in the Chapter- 
house'in memory of Cathedral worthies that was 
begun under the care of the late Dean. “I'wo 
_ windows, having a unique history, have been 

placed in the Lady-chapel. The glass of these 
two bears the arms of the kingdom of Aragon, 
and is believed to have been brought from the 
Low Countries after the violence of the French 
Revolution, between 1840-50 ; it was deposited in 
the cellars of Messrs. Christie, in London, where, 
unknown and forgotton, it rested many years. 
Throvgh the instrumentality of Mr. ©, E. Kempe, 
Sy whom it has been renovated, it was purchased 


The window is a 


from the executors of the late Marquis of Ely; it is 
of the Renaissance school, and is nearly the same 
date as the Herckenrode windows which Sir 
Brooke Boothby procured for the Cathedral in 1803. 
The new altar-piece is a richly-gilt triptych, in 
which the Incarnation is depicted, the Annun- 
ciation, the Salutation of Elizabeth, the Nativity, 
the Presentation in the Temple, and the Adora- 
tion of the Magi. All these are carved in relief. 
In the doors, which may be-closed, are painted 
figures of Isaiah, David, John the Baptist, and 
St. Chad.  Thealtar-rails are of carved alabaster, 
with pierced panels in designs of lilies, the work 
being by Mr. Bridgman, of Lichfield, and designed 
by Mr. Kempe. The ten pedestals and canopies 
in the window spaces have been filled with 
alabaster figures of the Virgin Saints, all depicted 
with their special emblems. ‘These are the work 
of Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, of Westminster, 
the list being St. Werburga, St. Cecilia, St. 
Prisca, St. Faith, St. Catherine, St. Margaret, 
St. Lucy, St. Agnes, St. Agatha, and St. 
Ethelreda. Gg 

NEWFOUNDLAND.—The Evening Herald, New- 
foundland, gives a description of the reopening 
of the choir and transepts of the cathedral, 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist, on June 29. It 
will. be remembered the building was almost 
entirely destroyed by fire in 1892. ‘Triumphal 
arches were erected, on the occasion of the recon- 
secration, in the thoroughfares leading to the 
sacred edifice. The work generally has been 
carried out under the personal direction of Mr. 
Wills, who acted as clerk of works of the original 
building, and from the designs of Messrs. George 


| Gilbert Scott, M.Ac, F.S.A., and John Oldrid 


Scott, F.S A.,; architects, of Spring-gardens, 
London. Most of the internal fittings are special 
gifts. The oak eagle lectern is a reproduction of 
the burnt one/ The carved oak bishop’s throne, 
sedilia, and Stalls, which, like the lectérn, are 
intrusted to (Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of 
Exeter, to carry out, have not yet arrived. There 
is a handsone new pulpit and altar. 
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and dedicating the new font and 
peal of six pells, took place last week. The tower 
ick/ by lightning on Sunday, 29th July, 
1894, and/the woodwork in the tower was com- 
pletely destroyed—the bells falling to the bottom. 
Much damage was also done to the roof, the 
seating, organ, font cover, screen, and other 
furniture of the nave. These have all now been 
made good. The church was rebuilt in the early 
part of the 16th century, and is all of Ham Hill 
stone, and in one uniform style, with the-ex- 
ception of the porch, which is quite a century 
earlier in date. A general restoration of the 
interior took place about 30 years ago, at a cost 
of over £1,000.. The whole of the inside work 
of the tower is now reinstated in -the best 
materials of all kinds. ‘Six bells, cdst by Messrs. 
Warner and Co., of London, are now provided in 
place of the melted and broken peal of five: A 
clock, playing the Westminster chimes, has been 
obtained trom Messrs. John Smith and Co., of 
Derby. The whole of the stonework has been 
repaired as needed, and four new additional 
detached pinnacles have been added, as originally 
provided for, but not put up, in the centre of 
each face of the tower, standing on the old 
gargoyles. These pinnacles are a gift of the 
Ham Hill Stone Company, and give a. crowning 
effect to the beautiful tower:, The upper tower 
windows are now filled with new tracery panelling, 
in place of the old boarding, affording richness and 
strength to each face of the tower at this stage. 
The inside face of the walls is as red as brickwork 
from the effects of the fire, but the strength of 
the building is not reduced. Onthe east and west 
corners of the battlements‘ of the south side of the 
church new pinnacles have been placed of the 
same form as the intermediate existing old ‘ones. 
These have been given by Mr. W. Micklewright, 
of Norton, foreman to Messrs. C. Trask and Sons. 
The fine west window has been re-glazed to 
patterns designed by the architect, by Mr. Drake, of 
Exeter. Under the west window is the fine door- 
way, tor which new oak doors have been given. 
All the carving, both wood and stone, has been 
executed by workmen of the parish, who have 
shown great interest in it all through. The new 
screen to replace the old one in the tower arch, 
and forming the vestry, is not yet finished: A 
baptistery has been formed at the west end of the 
south aisle. The floor of this part is now of black 
and white marble, and the new font is of Derby- 
shire alabaster ; the square vase is moulded, and 


carved fishes at the angles bring the square to the 
circular shape of the font itself, the outline of — 
which is a tapering drum-shape with spiral 
mouldings, carved with foliage at the upper 
terminations of the flutes. The cover is not yet” 
provided, but it will be of oak, with a projecting 
moulding. The ceiling has been coloured — 
throughout under the directions of the architect 
by Mr. Howe, of Crewkerne. The architect has - 
been Mr. H. Wilson, of Oxford-street, London, 
the successor to the late Mr. J. D. Sedding, by — 
whom every detail of the new work has been — 
designed. ‘The organ has been restored and im- 
proved by Messrs. Griffen and Stroud, of Bath. 
The leadwork for the tower has been done by Mr. 
Joseph, Dunn, of Crewkerne. The cost of the 
work has been upwards of £1,600. = 
Urron, Cunsuire.—A special meeting of the 
Cheshire County Council was held on Friday at 
Chester Castle to consider the question of extending — 
Upton Asylum. Some time ago the Council — 
engaged Messrs. Grayson and Ould, architects, 
Liverpool, to prepare specifications for the pro- 
posed work. ‘The architects estimated the cost at 
£80,000, and this amount was granted by the 
council and tenders asked for. ~“When, however, 
these came in, it was found that the lowest tender 
was £15,300 in excess of the architects’ estimate. 
Mr. Thompson, chairman of the committee of 
visitors to Upton Asylum, said the architects’ 
explanation was that since they furnished their 
estimate a rise had taken place in the price of 
labour of from 10 to 12} per cent., and there had 
also been an increase in‘ the price of materials. — 
To invite discussion, he moved: ‘That thesum - 
of £25,000 be granted in addition to the sum of 
£80,000 already granted for the purpose of 
carrying out the enlargement of Upton Ane 
Mr. Chetham moved the following amendment: 
‘‘ That the report be referred back to the Visiting 
Committee for further consideration, and with a 
view to their submitting reliable estimates of the 
cost of carrying out plans already approved.”’ 
The amendment was carried by a large majority. 
pene I sides 
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The foundation-stone of the Verdin Technical — 
Schools: for Northwich will be laid early in ~~ 
September: Mr. Joseph Cawley, of Northwich, is 
the architect. ; EE Oe reas 
A stained-glass west window, the latest gift to — 
St. Stephen’s Church, Bournemouth, is now: com-— 
pleted. The lower part contains twelve scenes 
from the history of St. Stephen. ~~ ena ieces 
The Sheffield Smoke Abatement Association hay 
adopted a practical scheme for modifying the pollu 
tion of the atmosphere by smoke. It is now 
generally recognised that the amount of black 
smoke emitted from the obiaineya ‘is dependent 
upon the amount of care exercised in firing. , The 
association have decided, on condition ‘that the 
manufacturers. co-operate with them, to award 
money prizes to engine-drivers and stokers for the 
lowest records of black smoke emission from boiler 
chimneys in proportion to the weight of coal — 
consumed. — : Be SER eae 


‘At Southwark, on Wednesday week, e Pomplet 
Torbay Paint Company were summoned by the 
Torbay Paint Company under the Merchandise 


erchandi 
Marke Act for having applied a falss trade descrip- 
tion to certaint paints sold by them. It wasalleged 
that they used the word ‘ Torbay ’’ for their paints, 
conveying the idea that they were manufacturers 
of Torbay paint, which was exclusively produces 
by the prosecutors, The magistrate thought fhe 
case had been made out, and fined the defendant 
company £10, with 20 guineas costs, é 
The directors of the North British Railway have 
decided to double the line between Arbroath an 
Montrose, a distance of about 14 miles, authori! 
for which was obtained from Parliament some time 
ago. The work will be begun immediately, 
For ventilation ‘of the Stoneyholmne new boar 
schools, Burnley, Mr. William A, Quarmby, archi- 
tect, Messrs. Cousland and Mackay’s patent im-— ~ 
proved ‘Climax?’ direct~-acting invisible roof” 
ventilators are used, and a large number have been — 
supplied by that firm, j Spe tact ean 


The committee of management. of the Certified _ 
Efficient Voluntary Elementary School at Pyrton,  _ 
near Watlington, Oxfordshire, have. accepted the 
drawings for a new school prepared by Mr. R. 
Spyer, architect, Watlington, which have since 
been approved by the education department. The 
style of architecture may be somewhat paradoxically 
described: as modernised Old- English with some. 
Elizabethan features, and in keeping with the rural 
surroundings. The works are being executed by 
Mr. G, Glanville, of Pyrton, and Mr, J. Hockley, 
of Shirburn, is. clerk of works. © == 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE: 


i has following are the prize lists in Archi- 
tecture, Civil Engineering, and Surveying 
at University College :— 

ARCHITECTURE (Professor T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A.).— 
Fine Art.—Donaldson Medal: VY. A. Flower, of London. 
Prize: A. M. Watson, of London. Third Class: A. S. 
R. Ley, of Brackley. Construction.—Donaldson Medal : 
A. T. Coode, of London. Prize: J. S, Heath, of Black- 
heath. Certificates (3): J. N. Snell, of Bromley; (4) 
A. E. Nicks, of London. Second Class: F. Moore, of 
Bickley. Third Class: J. M. R, Alves, of Brazil; F. J. 
Freeman, of Blackheath; H. T. Nation, of Bedford. 
Classes maintained by the Carpénters’ Company: Archi- 
tectural Drawing.—First Prize: H, L. Bunn, of London. 
Second Prize: L.. Cabuche, of London. Third Prize: G. 
Jacob, of London. Construction Drawing.—Prize: O. J. 
Potter, of London. Measuring and Quantities.—First 
Prize: F. Stacey, of London. Second Prizes (eq.): 8S. 
Green, of London, 8S. Porter, of London. ‘Third Class: 
F. B. Chester, of London; Sidney Ebbs, of London; 
&.A. V. Garnham, of London; A. 8. Seaman, of London. 


Cryin Enaiyeerinc Ann Surveyine (Professor L. F. 
Vernon-Harcourt, M.A., M.I.C.E.) — Civil Engineering 
—Prize : J. G. Mathieson, of London. Second Class: J. 
H. Petavel, of London. Third Class: J. M. R. Alves, of 
Brazil ; F..D. do Prado, of Brazil. Surveying—Prize : 
W. Cooper, of London. Second Class: W. M. Park, of 
London; J. H. Trenerry, of Gibraltar. ThirdClass: W. 
N. Withers, of Shrewsbury. 
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" The route of the projected new line of railway 
from Stert to Westbury was inspected on Saturday 
by Lord Emlyn, chairman of the Great Western 
Railway Company; Mr. H. Lambert, general 
manager; Mr, Inglis, chief engineer; and Mr. 
Allen, superintendent of the line. 


Mr. J. Passmore Edwards has offered, provided 
the ratepayers will find a suitable site and adopt 
the Free Libraries Act, to erect in the parish of St. 
George the Martyr, Southwark, a free library 
similar in capacity to that in course of erection in 
Hammersmith. 


Some Mit desirable alterations have been made 
at the Roya! 

port, by the erection of a new Portland 
cement front, in place of the wooden structure. 
Messrs. Healy and Sons were the contractors for 
the work, which has been carried out according to 
designs oper by, and under the superintendence 
of, Mr. H. G. Luff, A.R.I.B.A., of Devonport. 


_ Mr. Jasper J. Kelf, of Walthamstow, has taken 
into partnership Mr. Arthur Mullings, who for the 

nine years has been with first-class City firms, 
the last three years of which he was with Mr. Fred 
Chancellor, F.R.I.B.A. The business will in future 
be carried on under the style of Kelf and Mullings, 


The new infirmary at Isleworth, for the Brent- 
ford Union, is nearing completion. The building is 
three stories high, and consists of four pavilions, of 
three wards in each pavilion. It has been erected 
from the designs, and under the superintendence, 
of. Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, of Birmingham. 
Mr, T. J, Messom, of Twickenham, is the builder, 
The whole of the wards are warmed and venti- 
lated by means of Shorland’s patent ventilating 
Manchester stoves, with descending smoke-flues, 
two stoves being fixed in each ward, the same being 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, 
of Manchester, 5 : 


At the meeting of the urban district council of 
Morecambe on Monday, recommendations by the 
roads, sewers, and improvement committee that a 
shelter and convenience be erected at the West End 
on a new bay projecting from -the Promenade at a 
point central between the new West End Pier and 
the Battery Pier were unanimously approved. The 
committee were also authorised to prepare a scheme 
for extending the sea-wall and promenade from 
East View to Bare White House, on the lines sub- 
mitted by the surveyor. 


The trade in wood blocks for paving purposes is 
expanding in New South Wales, ‘the demand being 
rincipally on Eaglish account. Messrs. Burns, 
hilip, and Co., Sydney, had, on the despatch of 
the mail, received an order by cable for 600,000ft., 
for immediate delivery. 


The large statue of the Queen, which is being 
executed for Ringoon by Mr. F. J. Williamson, 
sculptor to her Majesty, is approaching completion, 
and, when erected, will, it is stated, be the first 
piece of sculpture in marble in the Burmese city. 


A-special committee of Aberdeen Harbour Board 
reported on Tuesday to the commissioners that they 
had under consideration the subject of the vacancy 
in the office of harbour engineer, The committee 
recommended that the salary of the engineer be 
fixed at £500 per annum, and applications for the 
post invited by advertisement, the proposal of the 
minority being that Mr. Robert G. Nicol, the 
present assistant engineer, should be appointed as 
interim engineer at a salary of £350 per annum, 
After the commissioners had deliberated in private, 
it waS- unanimously resolved that Mr. Nicol be 
appointed interim engineer on the terms mentioned. 


Sailors’ Home, Duke-street, Devon~ 


|. Engineering Motes, 


Tur Daventry anD Marton Ramway.—The 
new loop-line which the London and North- 
Western Railway Company have constructed be- 
tween Daventry and Marton, near Leamington, 
was opened for passenger traffic on the 1st inst. 
The new stations are at Long Itchington (for 
Southam), Napton (for Stockton), Flecknor, and 
Braunston. It is not proposed to use the line for 
the Birmingham express service to and from 
London until the embankments have settled. The 
line has been constructed by Messrs. Walter 
Scott and Co., of Newcastle, at a cost of over 
£250,000. The gradients are variable, and in 
some places steep, and the principal engineering 
feats are viaducts over Daventry and Braunston 
reservoirs and a deep cutting through thé liis 
formation at Stockton. The line is nearly four- 
teen miles long. 


Tur WATERLOO AND Crry Rattway Company. 
—At the half-yearly meeting of this company 
the chairman read a report signed by the engineers, 
Mr. W. R. Galbraith and Mr. J. H. Greathead. 
It stated that, commencing in the river, and 
driving in each direction, the tunnels had passed 
entirely beneath the bed of the Thames, and 
towards the City had been carried under the 
Thames Embankment wall, the Metropolitan 
District Railway, and the complication of sewers 
and subways which were concentrated at that 
point. Towards Waterloo the tunnels had also 
made good progress, and had passed underneath 
the whole of the buildings situated between the 
south side of the Thames ‘and Stamford-street, 
and they were now being driven under the road- 
way of the street. The total length of single 
tunnel driven during the past six months by 
the contractors, Messrs. Mowlem, Burt, and Co., 
was about 1,200 yards. There was nothing ap 
parently to prevent the tunnels from being driven 
at full speed towards the Mansion House, the 
borings having disclosed an ample cover of solid 
London clay in that direction. Towards Waterloo 
both tunnels had cleared the buildings between 
Stamford-street and the river, and would be 
driven wholly under the street, without inter- 
ference with private property, until they reached 
a point a little eastward of the Waterloo Bridge- 
road. The arrangements for the City terminus 
were under discussion with the Central Railway 
Company. 

Iysch anp Gartiy, N.B.—Operations were 
commenced on Monday with the doubling of the 
main lins of the Great North of Scotland Rail- 
way between Insch and Gartly. At present the 
track is double from Aberdeen as far as Insch, a 
distance of 27 miles, and the additional line will 
extend about eight miles further. The company 
possess land which was secured under their 
original Act, for completing the doubling of the 
line all the way to Keith, and the present instal- 
ment will greatly facilitate the working of the 
trains. In the mean time, the line is single be- 
yond Insch to Keith. There are no engineering 
difficulties to be encountered, and the extension 
will be accomplished by the company’s own 
workmen. The only station affected will be 
Wardhouse, where it will be necessary to provide 
an additional platform for the down trains. The 
company are also just now pushing on improve- 
ments at other stations on their system, including 
Aboyne, Banchory, Buxburn, and Elgin. 
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The parish church of Cleland, Linarkshire, was 
reopened on Sunday, the llth, after undergoing 
extensive renovations, 5; 


At a meeting of the corporation of Bury St. 
Edmund’s on Tuesday a petition was read from a 
number of representative Jews in London and 
elsewhere, praying the corporation to reconsider a 
proposal to convert the old Jews’ house, Meyses 
Hall, into a fire-engine station. The petition 
stated that the building dated back to the twelfth 
century, and that there are only two or three such 
buildings in England, that at Bury being the best- 
preserved. It was ultimately decided to refer the 
matter back to the committee. 


Mr. George Armitstead, ex-M.P. for Dundee, has 
forwarded a letter to Lord Provost Sir James Low 
intimating his intention of presenting to the city 
his portrait by Mr. Arthur C. Cope hung at the 
recent exhibition of the Royal Academy. The 
letter was read at a meeting of the Town Council 
on Tuesday, when a remit was made to have 
arrangements made for the picture being formally 
presented to the community and placed in the 
Victoria Art Gallery. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Tenprinc.—At the last meeting of the Tendring 
board of guardians, the report was read of Pro- 
fessor T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A., upon the 
plans of the proposed workhouse infirmary which 
had been submitted to him. This report stated : 
‘* After very careful consideration of the designs, 
T have no hesitation in recommending the design 
of Mr. Whitmore, of Chelmsford, for adoption. 
It is the most compact design ; it is thoroughly 
well ventilated, and with ample light. It pro- 
vides a good substitute for day-rooms. Those 
services which, if provided at all, should be 
isolated, are very completely isolated, and yet 
within reach of supervision. The arrangement of 
baths and closets is excellent; and though I do 
not find much to praise in the perspective view 
sent, I am of opinion that, if built, this infirmary 
would havea fairly satisfactory appearance. Last, 
but not least, this is the most economical design 
of those submitted, and it is to the architect’s 
credit that a careful approximate estimate of cost 
appears to have been made by him.”’ It was 
resolved that, before adopting any plan, Mr. 
Whitmore be asked to state, for the board’s 
information, what his inclusive charges would be 
for preparing all necessary works, plans, and 
superintending the execution of the work. 
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An effort is being made in Plymouth and Devon- 
port, at the suggestion of Mr. H. M. Leest, to form 
a local architectural society, for the mutual benefit 
and education of the large number of architects, 
assistants, and pupils of the town. 


At the Wolverhampton Police-court, on Friday, 
Henry Moore, builder, Walpole-street, was charged 
on two summonses, issued at the instance of the 
corporation, with using, in the erection of a building 
in Rugby-street, mortar which was not of the 
quality required by the by-laws, On the sample of 
mortar being analysed by the borough analyst, it 
was found to consist of only 13 per cent. of lime, 
the remainder being sandy loam and street sweep- 
ings. Defendant was fined £5 and costs, amounting 
together to £10 93. 6d., and the stipendiary, ex- 
pressed his regret that he could not make it ten 
times more. 


The bronzed plaster model of Mr. Brock’s statue 
of the Jate Sir Richard Owen, which has been 
exhibited at the Royal Academy during the 
summer, was moved on Saturday to the Natural 
History Museum to enable the Owen Memorial 
Committee to judge as to the general effect of the 
work and in order that the Trustees of the British 
Museum may determine as to the ultimate site of 
the statue. The model has been placed on the 
right of the great entrance-hall, against one of the 
terracotta piers. The question whether the statue 
1s to be of marble or bronze yet remains to be 
determined by the committee. 


A public meeting was held on Friday at the 
St. James’s Hall, Derby, for the purpose of con- 
sidering a scheme for the construction.of an electric 
(light) railway from D.by to Ashbourne. The 
proposal is to build and work a railway on the 
overhead electric system, The line is to be con- 
nected with the existing Derby tramway, which 
terminates on the Ashbourne-road. Thence it will 
run through Mackworth, Kirk, Langley, and Brails- 
ford into the town of Ashbourne. ‘The line will be 
laid on the western side of the road, through nearly 
the whole length, but through the villages it would 
run in the centre of theroad. The present railway 
journey from Darby is by a circuitous route, occupy~ 
ing about 1} hour, whereas by the new line the 
distance would be covered in 75 minutes. A rough 
estimate of the expenditure, including the cost of 
permanent way, materials, and laying, together 
with lands, buildings, and rolling stock, works out 
at £62,300, 


A chemical and science wing is about to be added 
to the Stepney and Bow Foundation School. The 
architect is Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, of 63, 
Bishopsgate - street Within, whose design was 
selected in competition. The new building, 
which is to be two stories high, is now being 
proceeded with on the vacant land between the 
present school premises and the churchyard of 
Holy Trinity Church. The plan embraces on the 
ground floor a physical laboratory for 25 boys, and 
a room for mechanical instruction for 25 boys. On 
the upper floor there will be provided a chemical 
laboratory also for 25 boys, and a lecture-hall to 
accommodate 50 boys. ‘The elevation corresponds 
with the school buildings, and will be constructed 
with Suffolk bricks, with stone dressings to the 
windows and doorways. The interior walis will be 
faced with Ruabon bricks, with glazed brick dados, 
no plastering work being used. The floors of the 
new wing are to be wood-blocks. Messrs, J. and 
H. Cocks are the contractors, the amount bein 
just over £2,000. Mr, J, P. King is the clerk o 
works. 
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onday the committee met at the ite Hart | communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 

Hotel to receive the reports of the officers, and | should be addressed _to the EDITOR of the Burupine 

for the transaction of other business. On Taes- | N® ws, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 


3 F by name. i i : 
day-there was an excursion to Tintagel, followed | a canes Clay 18 Bob Unsere Stennis paused 


by a public meeting in the Guildhall, Laun- | tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
ceston, at which the President delivered his | P#y for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 
_ inaugural address. Warbstow Barrow wasvisited | Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
on Wednesday, and in the evening the annual | P83" StRayp Newsparzr Company, Limrrep. 
general. meeting ofthe association was. held. s 
Tavistock and Dartmoor: were the object of the TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. — - 


excursion of Thursday, the rendezvous to-day BEN Ft A ad sony ee eee) to sy ee os the 
* = E) 5 ei ni King om; ror. anada, ova scotla, a e 
(Friday) being the Cheesewring. Thig evening United States, £1 6s. -0d. (or 6dols. 30¢. gold). To France 


another public meeting will be held in the Town | or Belgium, £1 6s. 04. (or 33fr. 80c.) ‘Lo India, £1 és. 0d. 

Hall, when several papers will be read. ‘To- | To. any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 

morrow (Saturday) the various objects of anti- | Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 63. 0d. 

quarian interest at Launceston will be inspected, 
-including the Castle, the South Gate, the ruins of ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

the Priory, and the churches of St. Mary Mag- os charge awe Compenaer Bed nee Adaptec 

q 7, | ments, Public Companies, and all official adyertisemen’ 
ancy, ae shores the A post is a a Siepien is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as two, 
gements were made by Mr. Otho B. | the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 
Peter, F.R.1.B.A., the local secretary. The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
2 and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 


| wording of the accepted estimate, the committee — 
read it for themselves, unanimously took the same ~ 
view that had been taken and acted upon by the 
architects on their behalf, saying they would — 
themselves have accepted the estimate had it been 
before them, endorsed their architects’ action, 
and told me their clerk would now take upthe —_ 
matter direct, of which my firm at once officially 
informed Mr. Ball, and yet within a few days my 
firm received a writ for the amount-claimed. ~ 
On the following day the clerk wrote my firm, 
officially giving them the decision of the meeting, — 
and saying, ‘‘The guardians repudiate the claim = 


& meet © ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first lime Fs “hy th NY 
counting as two), the miata charge beng 4s. 6d. for of Mr. Ball, beyond that established by the LORY, 
CHIPS, 40 words. Special terms for series of more than six of the correspondence between him and the archi- — 


secoriais can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
sher: 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Adyertisements for the current week must: reach the 
office not later than 8 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
ae reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. 


tects, and submitted to the building committee.’ 
After receipt of the writ I attended a board — 
meeting and requested the ratification of the’ 
above decision, and the following resolution was” 
passed at a-subsequent meeting : ‘The advice — 
of the solicitor be adopted, to refusethe ratification 
asked for, and leave the parties to their respective 
remedies.” = =s Tee oe age ee 
The next step was an effort fo bring about a — 
settlement by arbitration, to which the plaintiff — 
Ball agreed, but the guardians refused. My firm 
then offered to abide the result of a reference, 
|-which he then declined; then the action went — 
on, the architects being absolutely powerless todo — 
more than defend themselves. = ssi 
- Now as to the case itself.. The whole question 
was one of the meaning of the letter or estimate 


The Manchester corporation have decided to 
hang the portrait of the late Dr. Fraser, by Sir 
John H, Millais, bequeathed to them by the widow 
of the bishop, in the town hall. 


The Bromsgrove board of guardians have in- 
structed Mr. G. H. Gadd to prepare plans and 
specification and superintend the carrying out of 
proposed alterations at the workhouse, at5 per cent, Seoee 


pon IS puta: The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
_The Divisional Court of the Queen’s Bench have | or “Situations Wanted” is Ong Sumiine ror Twenry- 
dismissed an appeal by the London County Council | Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
against the rating of Brockwell Park. The Judges All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 
were of opinion that the Council had a beneficial, NOTICE. : 
if not a profitable, occupation of the park, and was, | Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
eee ars liable to be rated. The case was re- Bhiings See = uly. a yes o aepeeiaae SS eit 
i i ; up. ‘ew bound volumes of Vols. bs : t 
eR elie Te he ide eats ) nie SEE UL, UL, iV. LVI, Lik. 1. oXT, 
LX. ALL. LXIV. . price 2 bee rth 4 x os jailer 
At the last meeting of the Manchester town Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out | referred to, which the building committee and 
council, Mr. J. Holme Lewis was appointed as et a ee oe architects alike understood to mean the measuring 
RD SUIERL aud manager of the hydraulic pumping any back numbers to complete volume just ended should of the lightning conductor from end to end at the a 
ages on T fupply at the salary of ae e Rhis ,} order at once, as many of them soonrun out of print. | price quoted of 1s. 9d. per foot, but which Ball 
Diego thd “tee re eae See SE Ne : read as meaning the reduction of all the work to 
city surveyor’s department at the salary of £200 tandard ofa tapes and by awhicieeh t : 
per year, and Mr. J. J. M’Kie as an assistant Recuivep.—E. J. §.—C. R. and Co.—W. F. Hartley.— astandard of a ape, and by Ww 1¢: So Cos! woes 
engineer on the main drainage works at the salary | %e™Per Fidelis.—G. 8. and W. 8. Co.—B. M. i increased. eight or nine times. Bee pee 
of £250a year. —~ E. B.D. (The Session 1994-95 of the “B. N.” Designing | _ Alike in the architects’ request for a price for 
AG the mieting on Thueeiay of dhe WarhiGk Club closed ty ‘ A Riverside pangalows: illustrated | the lightning conductor, and in the estimate given 
_ L 3 in our pages on Jw ast. i ired. and “estimated- 
Town Council, the Highways Committee reported in| in the auiatan yh the List of Awaria Will be pubs re reply, Jase pare 8 aegis i eatig 
ape F bubsse to be ‘‘simil to. that on 
favour of extending the water adits at Haseley by | lished, and particulars of the new session will be given.) OTS W810 D8 5 SAME ean SL bas Seca as 3 
183 yards, at a cost of about £1,700, to augment the destructor chimney in Liverpoool,’”” which the 


the water supply of the town. It being urged that -| plaintiff Ball had himself fixed, and for which 
the work was absolutely necessary to Peute a con- Cor 145) ni 3 (exclusive only of extra work ordered by the city 
eoueus supply, the recommendation was adopted Y POW Cee, engineer) he charged £16 ee “1s. ve 
y a large majority. f —+++—— per foot, as per his estimate for sane, shows his — 
An organ has just been placed in the chancel]! TOXTETH INFIRMARY LIGHTNING | 0W? method of measurement to be per foot Tineal a 
eens aide ake ote keceney scone CONDUCTOR. oo Se eta Se 
isher-atree arlisle, essrs. exander ; ake er wa Ould, OL Necessity, - 
Young aiid Son, Eldon-street, Manchester, were To the Editor of the Burpine Nuws. have been several pounds above what he himself : 


had charged. Sf SE See eae 
~ Instead of doing the work as on the chimney 
agreed, an entirely different method was adopted, 
five rods of copper of enormous length and weight 
being brought on the job without our knowledge 
—four for the angles of the iron’ cap, and a fifth 
of greater height, which it was found impossible — 
‘to fix properly,-and. was finally removed, although 
included in the account sent in. ‘These rod 
were neither ordered, approved, nor certified for 
by the architects, who suggested another method 
of equal reliability and ordinary cost; but Ball 
insisted that the only safe conductor for 
chimney head was the method he was using. 
further objection was raised thereto by the’archi- — 
tects, who—considering the estimate one of lineal © 
length only—felt that, at most, if could but mean 
a few extra lineal feet of measurement, at 1s. 9d. 
per foot ; and the work as done, if so measured, 
would have amounted only to about £38, instead 
of the £163 19s. Gd. claimed. on a method of 
measurement of which, until the trial, I never © _ 
heard of, or ever met with any one who had. = * 
Estimates have been received from severalof  — 
the best firms in the country (upon actual detail y 
drawings ofthe chimney), and all of them’show =~ 
upon the tracings sent with their estimates the 
usual method of fixing with collar at thechimney 
mouth, conductor, ‘rod, and points; and their . — 
price, including everything, ranges from 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. 7d. per foot of chimney height, and alist — 
of 23 conductors, taken indiscriminately from the _ 
books of one of my firm’s expert witnesses, showed = 


the builders, and also made the case, which is of | Srr,—The Liverpool Press of the 8th inst. con- 

eer alk ei ae Ree Late ete ee tained a short account of a trial at the Liverpool 
s : 4+-|Assizes which, if left unexplained i 

ghee LEAS of Carlisle, the architect nirofessioaaEiniaey ae Naa Lae May 

ee es I give, on behalf of my firm, the following simple 

* The scons leas ie Handewors have decided | facts, without comment of any kind ? Fie 

0 erecta technical school, at a cost of £11,500, on : i i 

a ed at is corner of Goldshill-road and Stafford- Boe Sees got genre oe es 

toad, "in that town. z Smithdown-road, and the buildings were com- 

. The Duke and Duchess of Westminster opened, | pleted a few months ago to the entire satisfaction 

orate aero ec oe s Behooks au of the board, and without any extras upon the 

district of Cheshire, by Mr.. Joseph Verdin, of, the erie uildinge welade a chien, Sona, 


“Brockhurst, Northwich, at t of £8,000 - g : f -o, 
tributed from aes Gegtuelly aabended: to a and a sum of £25 was included in the quantities. 


“pensate property owners suffering from the subsi- | for 4 lightning conductor, to be made by some 
“dence. Messrs, Woodhouse and Willoughby, of | Special contractor the architects might approve. 
“Manchester, were the architects, This sum was deducted in the final certificate 

The Winchester rural district council met on | 8!ve2 to Kelly Brothers, the builders, leaving the 
Saturday last to appoint a surveyor for their district, | SUardians to pay direct for the conductor. 
There were 68 candidates, six of whom were inter- | Although this certificate was in the hands of the 
viewed by the council, when Mr. W. F. Y. Moli- | guardians some weeks distinctly showing the £25 
neux, surveyor to the Shifnal rural district council, | deduction for the lightning conductor, no exception 
was appointed with a good majority. Mr. Molineux | whatever was taken thereto until after they had 
served his articles with the borough surveyor of | received an account of £163 19s. 6d. for such 
Shrewsbury (Mr. W. C. Eddowes). In 1887 he was| lightning conductor, when on Kelly Brothers’ 
appointed as surveyor to the Shifnal highway | clerk going for payment of the balance certified 


board, and in 1889 he was also appointed surveyor |... por- contract, he waa 295 
; ‘ ary ersuaded 

to the Albrighton highway board, the adjoining Got than was certified ahicon fear ee 

district. These appointments he held till March % S e 


last, when the two boards were dissolved and |‘ Kelly Brothers they returned by cheque, pro- 
merged into the Shifnal rural district council, Mr. | testing against what had been done; but the 
Molineux being appointed as surveyor. His new | guardians’ clerk refused to receive the cheque, 
district. comprises 24 pasishon, with 220 miles of | which ever since has. been in the contractors’ 
roads, The salary is £200 per annum, hands, waiting the disposal of the guardians. 


» 
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the actual cost thereof to average 


c le. 6a. per foot 
of chimney height. ; 


RESULT. ~*~ 


The verdict has the following effect:— = 
_ (1) The architects have to pay £140 for the 
lightning conductor fixed to the guardians’ 
property, notwithstanding their action, and. 
correspondence in the matter, being unanimously 
endorsed by the building committee, the archi- 
tect’s only interest in or benefit by it being 
their 25s. commission on the £25, included in the 
quantities for this work. 

(2) By the ridiculous and unreasonable method 
of measuring in this case, work which, if done 
like the Liverpool destructor chimney, as agreed, 
and by ordinary measurements, would have come 
within the £25 allowed, has been made to cost 
£140, and in consequence of the amount being 
thus made in excess of the £25 to which the 
architects were entitled to bind the guardians, 
they have been brought in as personally re- 
sponsible. : om 

(3) That whilst ample evidence by experts was 

roduced showing the work done to be abso- 
utely wasteful, extravagant, and unnecessary, 
the architects have been made to pay for all, as 


the reduction of £23 19s. 6d. made by the judge |- 


would not on Ball’s prices more than cover the 
fifth rod charged for but not used. Hencep 
whilst they had the several estimates before- 
named to complete the work in all respects for 


is. 6d. per foot of chimney height, they have | 
been ordered to pay at the rate of 14s. per foot}. 


for what is, in their opinion and that of experts 
of the highest authority, not so good for the 
purpose. ; 

_ The board of guardians, for whom the work 
was done, alone derive any benefit therefrom, and 
even had they paid the claim in full they would 
have got out of a £30,000 outlay, with the 
almost unique extra bill of only £140:—I am, &c., 

22, Sir Thomas-street, C.O. Ktison, J.P. 

Liverpool. 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 
BUILDINGS. 


_Str,—Will other competitors be so good as to 
give us formal permission to attach their signa- 
tures to a protest (a copy of which we inclose) 
that we purpose sending the County Council of 
Durham by mutual consent of those competitors 
who have been approached on the matter? 
Intense indignation has been justly aroused at 
the council’s action in setting aside the spirit of 
the assessor’s award and giving the work to local 
men. Your earliest attention to this will greatly 
oblige and facilitate our action.—We are, &c., 
= Pur Trex anv yor Price 
(‘* Development’). 
Architects to the New Municipal 
pes, ono Buildings, King’s Lynn. 
: 4, Ludgate-circus, E.C., and St. Leonard’s- 
ae on-Sea,, August, 1895. z 


To THz CHAIRMAN AND Mempers or toe DugHAM 
County Councin. 

GenTLEmEN,—We, the undersigned, with very great 
pleasure and considerable hard work, 1esponded to your 
inyitation to submit designs in open competition for the 
new Council House and Offices in Old Elvet, Durham, 

- under conditions, which we humbly submit have certainly 
not been fulfilled in the spirit in which they commended 
themselves to us all. The result is that a gross injustice 
has been’ done to honourable and_ brilliant professional 
gentlemen, by their being set aside, without any valid 
reason, as if incompetent and unworthy, and local men, 
more or less unknown, substituted; who by your 
Assessor's award had not earned -the honour of being 
intrusted with so important a public work. We therefore 
humbly and respectfully pray you to remove this most 
unmerited slur and bitter disappointment, by intrusting 
Messrs. Cooksey and Cox with the work they fought for 
and so gallantly won, and thus not only earn the esteem 
of the competitors and profession generally, but, we 
earnestly believe, act in the best interest you represent. 

Puimir Tree aNp Ivor Price, 
Hon. Sees. for the Competitors. 
[Here will follow the List of Names.] 


—_— aaa —___ 
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At the annual meeting of the Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association held on Tuesday at 58, Pall- 
mall, a large number of portraits of eminent men, 
taken for the National Collection of photographic 
faeces now being formed at South Kensington 

useum, were highly eulogised by the Council, and 
passed, to be added to the collection. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the Stratford-on-Avon 
Town’ Council, the completion was announced of an 
important work—the provision of an independent 
water supply from the canal for street watering and 
flushing purposes. The borough surveyor submitted 
specifications and quantities for the new service 
reservoir at Snitterfield, and instructions were given 
him to advertise for tenders. 


Inrtervcommunication, 


—_++4—— 
QUESTIONS. 


[11895.]|—Concrete Arching:—Will any reader give 
results of experiments on strength of Portland cement 
conerete in the form of arching, or say where well- 
authenticated information may be found. Where possible, 
the following should be stated:—1. Span, rise, and 
thickness at'crown. 2. Composition, and age of concrete. 
3. Precise conditions of loading. 4. Rigidity or otherwise 
of abutments. 5. If a single arch, or one of a series. 
Can a formula for ordinary cases be stated !—Sicma, 

[11896.]—Thickness of Arches,—Is there a simple, 
practical rule for ena thickness th@crown 
of an in masonry should be? I shall be glad of any 
information.—A BuitpEr. 

[11397.] — Ventilation of Rooms.—Authorities 
yary much as to the quantity of-air required per head 
per hour. Whatis thought to be an average allowance 
for health, and how often should it be changed !—Sruprnv. 

11398.]|-House Drains.—Will a practical reader 
inform me what inclination a house drain should have, 
and the minimum rate of fall for the necessary velocity ; 
also the most effective jointing for the pipes under the. 
house, and if any of the patented joints are found to give 
better Byes than the ordinary cement jointing !— 


[11399.]—Rolled Joist.—I want a formula for giving 
the strength and safe load of rolled joists ’—K, 
[11400.]—Shelving.—Will someone kindly inform 
me of the usual number of books allowed per foot of 
shelving for a public lending library, and also for a 
reference library? Authorities seem to differ.—Epwarp 
B. WETENHALL. 


REPLIES. 


[11391.] -Workmen’s Houses.—The Buitpine 
Nzws has published many plans and elevations of houses 
of this class. Consult the old yolumes. As to cost, 
“A.A.” had better find out the average cost per foot 
cube of such buildings in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. 
Near London, the cost of such dwellings varies from 4d. 
to 6d. per foot cube.—G. 

{11393.] -Ice Chambers.—‘‘Colonial” will find 
what he wants in the English Mechanic. See the vols, of 
that journal in any public library.—R. ; , 

[11394.]—-Cement Facing.—In reply to ‘J. C.,” 
why not leave the Portland cement? It is an ageeeable 
colour, if the sand is well selected. .The rendering coat 
may be 1 of cement to 3 or 4 of sand, and for the “‘ fining” 
or finishing coat 1 of cement to 2 of sand. This should 
be hand-floated. Keene’s cement is only suitable for 
interior work. A white colour for the panels would not 
be so pleasing to the eye as the grey or stone colour of 
the cement.—@. H. G. 


CHIPS. 


Mr. W. J. Bird, C.E., one of the inspectors of the 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry at Col- 
wyn Bay, on Tuesday, respecting the application of 
the district council for a loan of £1,200 to purchase 
the foreshore for the erectiou of a sea wall and 
promenade. 


For a vacancy in the representation of St. Paul’s 
ward in the town council of Wolverhampton, Mr. 
R. W, Berrington, who until recently held for a 
period of ten years the post of borough engineer, 
has issued his address as a candidate. It isexpected 
Mr. Berrington will be returaed without opposition. 


Mr. James Rippoth Bonny, late surveyor to the 
Great Western” Railway Company, died at his 
residence in Grove Park, Lee, on Thursday in last 
week, aged 68 years. 


On Saturday the memorial-stone of the Vulunteer 
Drill-hall, which is being erected in Market-road, 
Carluke, by D (Carluke) Company, 9th L R.V., 
was laid with Masonic honours. The contract is 
being carried out by Messrs, Martin and Symington, 
of Carluke, 


The London and Provincial Builders’ Foremen’s 
Association intend holding their second annual 
dinner to-morrow (Saturday), the 17th inst., at ‘* Ye 
Old Four Swans Hostelrie,’? Waltham Holy Cross. 
The president, Mr. W. Ebden, will take the chair. 
Dinner will be served at 4.15 p.m., and as there is 
a convenient train service from Liverpool-street, a 
large company is expected, 


A new railway from Nottingham to Scarborough 
isin contemplation, the latter town being approached 
via the Wolds of the Hast Riding, which are not at 
present tapped by any system. 


The Dundee Town Council decided on Monday 
to provide, at a cost of £8,000, filtration works for 
the purification of the supply of water from Monikie. 


At the monthly meeting of the Worcester city 
council, on Tuesday, Mr. A. H. Hodder, of the 
Worcester School of Art, was appointed art master 
ofthe Victoria Institute, by a majority of nine 
votes over Mr, Roberts, of the Leicester Art School, 
who was recommended for appointment by the 
Library and Mussum Committee. 


The contractor for the new works of water supply 
now being constructed at Heckington for the Slea- 
ford Rural Sanitary Authority is Mr. George Hay 
Williams, of Sleaford, not Williamson, as given in 
our issue of the 2nd inst, p. 151. 


Leqal, 


STREET OR COURTYARD ? 


| Bese energy of the London County Council in 

the way of interfering with builders and 
building owners is as restless, and often as wrong- 
headed, as it is always costly to the unlucky rate- 
payers, upon whom fall the expenses of so much 
mistaken litigation. The latest instance of this 
is really striking in its complete unreasonableness, 
and we are glad to see that the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in the case of ‘‘ Wood v. London County 
Council ’’ (Times, August 8) arrived at so plain 
and prompt a decision. ‘The Council wanted to 
make out that, under section 7 of the New 
London Building Act 1894, an entirely private 
courtyard or quadrangle was a street within 
the meaning of that statute. The facts 
were simple, enough. The appellant had 
pulled down an old brewhouse and stables 
called the Artillery Brewery in Victoria-street, 
Westminster, and he proposed to erect mansions 
to let in flats all round the sides of the square 
piece of ground. This quadrangle would be for 
the use of the tenants of the flats, their trades- 
people, and visitors only. There would be no 
public right of way whatever. The entrance 
from -Victoria-street was to be closed by lofty 
iron gates, and, in short, the courtyard was as 
private as if it had been the entrance to, say, 
Devonshire House. 

However, somehow or other, the magistrate at 
Westminster decided as a fact that the place in 
question was a street, and he imposed a nominal 
fine, and stated a case. Of course, the point 
is of great practical importance, not only to 
this appellant, but to any other who may 
wish to make the most of so valuable a plot of 
land elsewhere. For if the London County 
Council were right, it would follow that the owner 
must give a 40ft. carriage drive and 20ft. foot- 
ways fora courtyard, or quadrangle, for the private 
use of the tenants in the mansions round it, and 
so entirely spoil his place and render his scheme 
impossible. In truth, the main argument of 
counsel in support of the decision was that as the 
magistrate had found as a fact that this court- 
yard was a street, the Court could not go behind 
that finding, but must act accordingly. The 
Court, however, held that the magistrate was 
wrong, and that he was not entitled to find as a 
fact what the law did not allow to be a fact. The 
judges, again, declined totry and define what is a 
street ; but they held that at all events this most 
private yard, shut in with gates, was not a street 
within the meaning of the Act. 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 


_ Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burmpine News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 
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The trustees of the Leyton Wesleyan Church 
have accepted the estimate of Mc, C. F, Thompson, 
of the Burlington Joinery Works, Leyton, for the 
carrying out of certain alterations and additions. 
The work will be commenced at once. Mr. J. 
Williams Dunford, of 100c, Queen Victoria-street, 
E.C,, is the architect. 2 


An arbitration was opened on Tuesday at St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, by Mr. J. Lawson 
Walton, QC., the arbitrator appointed by the 
Local Government Board, to determine the question 
of compensation between the corporation of that 
city and owners and other persons interested in 
insanitary property included in the 12th present- 
ment under the Liverpool - Sanitary Amendment 
Act, 1864. For the claimants, Messrs. Robert 
Wylie, Thomas Cook, and Mr. J. H. McGovern, 
architects and surveyors, of Liverpool, were called, 
and for the corporation Mr. William Wilson, of 
Manchester, Mr. Henry Hartley, of Liverpool, and 
Mr. H. P. Boulnois, the city engineer. 


The new Posteoffice in Galashiels was recently 
opened. The Post-office has cost upwards of 
£5,000, and occupies a central position at the head 
of Channel-street. The building is of white sand- 
stone, and the public room on.the ground floor is 
39ft. by 22ft., with the postmaster’s room, tele- 
phone, silent room, and letter reception rooms at 
the side. In the back division, lighted from the 
roof, are the sorting-room, 49ft. by 34ft., the tele- 
graph and telephons, male clerks, and message 
boys’ rooms, telegraph stores, battery, and Jines- 
men’s rooms, “The architect was Mr. W. W. 
Robertson, of Her Majesty’s Board of Works, 
Edinburgh. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE 


BUILDER AND GRANITE MercHant. —On Thurs- 
day, August 7, Mr. H. Harvey, of Falmouth, and 
Mr. Matthew Clemens, of Truro, with Mc. Stanley 

as umpire, acted as arbitrators, at Penryn Towa- 
hall, in the case of C. W, Andrews, granite 
merchant, Penryn, against J. G. Kelway, builder, 
Falmouth, about a dispute of a balance of account 
of £62 for granite supplied in the erection of a villa 
at Trefusis' for Dr. Crossman. The case was 
referred from the High Court. It seemed that Mr. 
Kelway erected a villa at Trefusis in 1893 for Dr. 
Crossman. Mr. Andrew supplied the granite, and 
on the completion of the building defendant’ said 
he suffered damage owing to the irregular receipt 
of the stone, thereby causing extra work in shifting 
scaffolding. Plaintiff wrote to defendant that un- 
less the balance was paid he could not send him 
further seine for other work. For defendant it 
was contended that he complained to Mr. Andrew 
that the granite was sent in in anirregular manner, 
and not when required. Defendant was obliged to 
take £44 less than he was entitled to in building 
the residence, and felt justified in asking plaintiff to 
allow £9 in respect to time and labour lost in 
removing the scaffolding several times, the stone 
not coming in the right order. Evidence was 
given for defendants by N. Christopher and A. 
Rogers. The award will be made known in dus 
course, 2 


. Bap MorrTar.—At the Wolverhampton Police- 
court last week, John Pitt, Chetwynd-road, 
Villiers-street, Wolverhampton, was summoned, at 
the instance of the corporation, for having, con- 
trary to the by-laws, used an unsuitable material 
as mortar in the erection of houses near to the 
Dudley-road. The town clerk stated that the cor- 
poration building inspector had taken a sample of 
what was being used as mortar by the defendant, 
and it had been analysed by the borough analyst, 
who certified that the stuff was not mortar, but 
mud, and totally unfit for use in building opera- 
tions. As the alleged mortar contained vegetable 
matter, an unwholesome odour would be given off, 
and in time the dwelling would become uninhabit- 
able. Hvidence having been given of the sample 
of ‘‘mortar’’ having been taken, Eli Bird, brick- 
layer, Dadley-road, was called, and he stated that 
he did not believe any mortar was used on the date 
of the alleged offence. : 
the contract between Bird and Pitt, which showed 
that Bird was to be paid £198 to erect ten houses 
and the defendant was to find the material. Bird 
expressed the opinion that the mortar was fairly 
good when it was ground again. The component 
fad were engine ashes, stone chippings, anda 
ittle soil. He described the mortar as good, and 
made with suitable materials. Mr. Jones, public 
analyst, said that the material submitted to him for 

sis was mud, and not of the slightest value for 
building purposes. A fine of £5 and costs was 
imposed. 

“‘ ADAMANTINE?’’ Mortar — Messrs. Lawrence 
and Wildman, builders, of Prospect Cottage, High- 
road, Cricklewood, N.W., were summoned at 
Harlesden, on August 8, for erecting buildings at 
Church-road, Willesden, without causing the in- 
closure walls to be constructed with good mortar. 
The mortar used was said to have been made of 
mould and road-scrapings. For the defence a 
witness was called who said the mortar used by the 
defendants ‘‘set like adamant.”? The Bench 
thought the case thoroughly proved, and fined 
defendants £3 and costs. 


ARBITRATION APPEAL JUDGMENT.—CUNINGHAME 
¥. RicHARDS.—This appeal was heard in the Court 
of Appeal of the Supreme Court of Judicature on 
July 22, before the Master of the Rolls, Lord Justice 
Kay, and Lord Justice A. L, Smith. Mr. T. D.S. 
Cuninghame, of Caldy Island, employed Mr. G:orge 
Richards, builder, of Tenby, to execute alterations 
to his house upon the island, to build a landing- 
stage, and sundry other building works. When 
Mr. Richards’s account was sent in, it was disputed 
by Mr. Cuninghame. After some negotiating it 
was decided by both parties to refer the matter to 
the arbitration of a London surveyor, and Mr, John 
B. Lofting, of 37, Old Queen-street, Westminster, 
was chosen as arbitrator. Upon his award being 
given, however, and it being higher than Mr. 
Richards’s account by about £70, Mr. Cuninghame 
applied to have the award set aside. The applica- 
tion was heard in the Court of Queen’s Bench, be- 
fore Mr. Justice Wills and Mr. Justice Wright, and 


was granted, the award being set aside. Mr. George 


Richards, however, appealed against the decision of 
the learned judges when judgment was given. The 
Master of the Rolls: In this case a gentleman was 
altering his house, and also getting a jetty built, 
and there was the usual dispute between himself 
and the builder who did the work. It was agreed 
that the matter should be referred to a skilled 
architect and surveyor. To my mind he intended 
to intrust that man to do a great many things— 
perhaps almost the whole of what he had to do, 
according to his own knowledge and skill without 
any assistance at all, Mr, Ouninghame and his 


Defendant’s solicitor put in. 
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biiliff attended the. arbitrator at.times, and the 
builder also attended him, so that they both went 
before the arbitrator, iadividaally, without all that 
assistance which they might have had if they had 
gone through the whole paraphernalia of the law. 
Then this skilled surveyor—who has all the prices 
before him, all the wages and works lists being laid 
before him—who can understand in ten minutes a 
great deal more than some legal arbitrator would 
understand at the end of a week’s examination and 
long cross-examination, by puzzling questions, 
whether the prices are fair—he had not to decide 
in this case whether the prices were strictly accu~ 
rate, but he had to say, trusting to his knowledge 
and experience, what was fair to be paid as between 
the building owner and the builder. Tne surveyor 
says he made some inquiries about the value of the 
work and what were the ordinary wages of such 
workmen as were employed in this locality. It seems 
to me that, so far from there being misconduct on the 
part of the arbitrator, he would have been doing a 
vast injury to both parties if he had done otherwise 
than he did. Then he sends his own clerk to 
measure and he takes his measurements, and his 
figures are produced iu the presence of both parties 
and gone through by the surveyor. Then the 
surveyor takes away all the information he has 
obtained, and no one asks him to get more infor- 
mation and he makes his award, and then it is that 
Mr. Cuninghame is disgusted because he finds the 
amount of the award is so much larger than he 
thought it would be, and he could have settled for 
a very much lower sum. Then Mr. Cuninghame 
says this arbitration was not strictly or technically 
carried out, and he has persuaded two judges of the 
Divisional Court to say that it was not technically 
carried out, and that for an architect to ask what is 
the usual rate of wage for labour at a place like 
the one in question would be wrong, because it was 
done behind the backs of the parties. It was not 
done behind the backs of the parties—it was done 
as they agreed it should be done. The arbitrator 
heard what Mr. Cuninghame and Mr. Richards had 
to say, and I cannot see any misconduct on the part 
of the arbitrator at all. The astute lawyer says 
the arbitration was not technically carried out. 
What is fair is to say that there was no misconduct 
on the part of the arbitrator, and that Mr. Cuning- 
hame is no worse off than anyone else who has a 
house built or altered. _ He finds that the bill is far 
larger than the estimate, and the next time he 
wants to build a house or a pier on his island he 
had better not trust to estimates, but have a firm 
contract. Icannot agree with the decision of the 
learned judges in the Divisional Court. I think 
they took far too technical and strict a view of the 
duties of this arbitrator, and that this appeal ought 
to be allowed; but the plaintiff has agreed to 
diminish the amount to be paid under the award to 
the amount which the builder sent in his bill for. 
I think, therefore, this bill should be allowed with 
costs. Lords Justices Kay and A. L. Smith con- 
curring, an order was made that the appeal should 
be allowed, with costs, Mr; Richards undertaking 
not to enforce the award for more than £524, £800 
having been paid. 


In RE H, VuiiiAmy.—H-nry Vulliamy, architect, 
against whom a receiving order was made on the 
4th ult., states that he first commenced business 
about the year 1870 in Abchurch-lane, City, with 
little or no capital. In April, 1879; when in busi- 
ness at 122,“Newga‘e-street, E.C., he was adjudged 
bankrupt in the London Binkruptcy Court. The 
liabilities were £3,359, and the assets xi/. A scheme 
of arrangement was accepted by the creditors, 
whereby the debtor paid to the trustee in the pro- 
ceedings the sum of £350, and the binkruptcy was 
annulled. The Official Receiver states that it does 
not appear from the file of proceedings whether or 
not any dividend was paid to the creditors. The 
debtor asserts that this failure was caused through 
liabilities incurred by him for goods supplied to a 
builder, who disappeared, and he was called upon 
to pay. Hoe further states that for three years im- 
mediately preceding the date of the present 
receiving order he carried’ on business at 32, 
Lawrence-lane, Cheapside, EC. The accounts 
show liabilities £11,585, of which £1,714 are un- 
secured, with assets £325. The debtor attributes 
his present insolvency to liabilities on. guarantees 
and acceptances for which he received no considera- 
tion. 


~~ 

A Britt or ExcHAncE Case.—Pricn, WALKER, 
AND Co., LimiteD, v. WrEBp —At the Birmingham 
Assizes, on the 8th inst., before Mr. Justice Charles 
sitting without a jury, Messrs. Price, Walker, an 
Co., Limited, timber merchants, Gloucester, brought 
an action against Daniel Webb, a glass merchant, 
of Birmingham, respecting five bills of exchange 
endorsed by the defendant and dishonoured. The 
bills of exchange were one for £57 143. 6d., one for 
£45, and three for £50. The plaintifis had cus- 
tomers in Birmingham named Fairbank and Oo., 
who were also timber merchants, Fairbanks had 
a customer named Austin, a builder and contractor, 
in Birmingham, to whom they declined to give 
further credit unless some arrangements were made 
for a guarantee. Asa result of this refusal, it was 


arranged that the defendant Webb should counter- 
sign the orders. The bills were given in Pe - 
payment of a debt*to Fairbanks by Austin. They 
were drawn by Webb, and accepted by Austin, 
Fairbanks were customers of the plaintiffs, and 
p2id the bills over to them, credit bei! 


Evidence in support of this was given by Mr. Fair- 
bank and his clerk, it being admitted concernt 
one of the notices of dishonour that the notice 
not been sent until some days after it was due, 


although it-bore the proper date. Faitbank also 


admitted making false statements in a letter to Mr. 


Webb respecting the bills, with the object of obtain- — 


given for — 
them, The bills were ultimately dishonoured. — 


ing payment. Fairbank’s clerk also admitted that he — 


attempted on one oc:asion to carry off documents - 


belonging to the estate of Austin. Commenting on 


the evidence, his Lordship remarked that on no ee 


fewer than three occasions Fairbank had admitted 
things in reference to the case which were not 
creditable to him. The defence was that the first 


bill had been satisfied and discharged, and that - 


with respect to the others defendant did not receive 
notice of dishonour; further, that they were endorsed 
without consideration.—In giving judgment, his 
Lordship said a most reprehensible piece of trickery, 
it seemed to him, was practised by Fairbank with 


reference to the bills.” He not only told falsehoods, ~ 


but he positively manufactured a notice of 
dishonour. With regard to the question of law, he 
was of opinion that there had not been a notice of 
dishonour; but the defendant’s conduct, he thought, 
had been such as to become a waiver of the notice 
of dishonour. He must therefore give judgment 
for the plaintiff in respect of each of the bills, except 
the first one, which had been paid.—Mr. Liwrence 
stated that after allowing for the first bill the total 
claim was £195. 2 aes ‘ 
EE O - 
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M. Hanotaux, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
has taken the initiative in the organisation of a. 
Diplomatic Museum in one of the salons of the 
Q iai d’Orsay. It is proposed to exhibit commemora- 
tive medals, seals, original documents, and portraits 


of diplomatists who have played prominent partsin ec 


the sattlement of important international questions. 


M Hunotaux has already collected a considerable © 


number of historical curiosities, and a few portraits 
of diplomatists. 

Colonel Campbell Walker, Indian Saft Corps 
(retired), formerly Chief Conservator of Forests, 
Madras, has been offered and accepted the appoint- 
ment of Iuspector- General of Forests to the Govern- 


ment of Mysore, and will leave England shortly to 


take up the duties. __ 


At a meeting of Glasgow BH tablished Presbytery, 


on Friday, it was reported that of the £10,022 


required for the erection of the church at Titwood, 


£8,728 had been subscribed. R 


The dedication and formal opening of the grand 


new organ 


ee to the parish church at Eppin; 
by Mr. and 


rs, E, J. Wythes, of Copped Hall, tool 


| place on Thursday in last week. The organ, said 


to be the largest in E:sex, was constructed by 


Messrs. Wordsworth and Co., of Leeds. “It con-~ 


gists of four manuals and separate pedal organ ; 
there are four rows of keys besides the pedals. The 


bellows are driven by a gas-engine, placed in — 


chambers built specially for the purpose by Messrs. 
Rudd and Son, of Grantham, below the church. 
There are 2,344 pipesia the instrament, and 51 
draw stops. A carved oak case with silvered pipes, 
designed by Kemp, of London, will short! 
erected, 


pe 


if Dee 


At the quarterly meeting of the Shrewsbury 


town council on Monday, the sanitary committee 


reported that they had had an interview with Mr. — 


J. S, Phillips, the owner of the Mon2kmoor estate, 
with the view of purchasing it for a sewage farm. 
The estate consisted of 172} acres, with a residence, 


farmhouse, buildings, and three cottages, and Mr. — 


Phillips was willing to sell the whole for £22,500, 
including law costs. The committee asked autho- 


rity to enter into a contract with Mr, Phillips for 


the purchase of the property. Several members SEL 


thought the price, £125 per acre, too high, and 


after considering the matter in committee, the 


council decided to make a lower offer. 


The permanent collection in the Walker Art 
Gallery, at Liverpool, has received the addition of 


a picture stated to be by Guido Reni (1575-1642), — 


representing ‘‘ The Death of Lucretia.”” The wor 
is the gift of Mrs. Harriet Bostock, Oaslow- 
gardens, London, and shows the Roman heroine 
about to terminate her life with a dagger, 


Mr. G. Miners, of Marazion, has secured the con- 
tract for the erection of a Workmen’s Institute at 
Gulval, near Penzance, which is being given by 
Mr. R. F. Bolitho, and also for the rebuilding of 
the Old Inn and cottages at the same place. Mr. 
W. H. Trounson, of Penzance, is the contractor for 
the workmen’s cottages which Mr. 
also erecting at Gulval. Plans for the whole were 
drawn by Mr. Oliver Caldwell, F.R.L,B.A., of Pen- 
Zance, ; 


Bolitho is 


See LG ISOBS 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS, 


BAILDON, NEAR Braprorp.—On Saturday the 
members of the Baildon District Council officially 
inspected their new reservoir, the work of construc- 
tion having been now completed, with the exception 
of trimming the embankment and other trifling 
features. The undertaking has been a costly one, 
and the actual operations were begun in June, 1891. 
The reservoir, in connection with the rest of the 
council’s waterworks system, is calculated to meet 
the requirements of the district for the next thirty 

ears. In 1854 there was only one reservoir of 

00,000 goles capacity, and two further reservoirs 
were added, placing the district in the. possession of 
a total storage capacity of 9,000,000 gallons. These 
three basins, which are situated on Baildon Moor, 
entailed a cost of £6,000. The area of land, on the 
edge of Rombald’s Moor, and at a pee comprised 
in Hawksworth Moor, covered by the fourth 
reservoir now completed and margin land, is 21 
acres, of which the basin itself, at the top water 
level, measures eight acres. The reservoir is some 
800ft. to 1,130ft. above the sea-level. The reser- 
voir embankment is about 50ft. at its highest part, 
and the greatest depth of water will be some 30ft. 
The cost been about £30,000. 


Irswicu.—Col. John Ord Hasted, R E., one of 
the Inspectors of the Local Government Board, held 
an inquiry in the Council Chamber, Town Hall, 
Ipswich, on Thursday in last week, in reference to 
an application by the Corporation of that borough 
for sanction to borrow £14,500 for works of 
sewerage at St. Mary Stoke, and £2,400 for a new 
street through Orwell-courts from Eagle-street to 
St. Helen’s-street. Evidence was given ~ the 
borough surveyor, Mr. E. Buckham, and Mr. I. 
Shone, of Messrs. Shone and Ault, the engineers 
for the system of dealing with the sewage of Stoke, 
It was explained that the Stoke sere raee Epes 
is the second moiety of a scheme for draining at 
one and the same time the Marsh and Stoke dis- 
tricts. That portion which dealt with the Marsh 
district has 'y received the approval of the 
Local Government Board, and the compressed air 
required to work the ejectors in Stoke will be pro- 
vided af the same station as that oa for the 
ejectors in the Marsh district. he sewage of 

toke will be ejected into the present 
main intercepting sewer, and will also pass 
along it, and out at the existing outfall. 
Only sewage proper will go into the main sewer, as 
provision will be made for taking storm-water direct 
into the river. The sewage of the Stoke district 
will be led to a station at the end of the road known 
as New Cut West, and thence passed over Stoke 
Bridge and into the main intercepting sewer at St. 
Peter’s Church corner. The drainage of the Marsh 
district is complete in itself ; that district is divided 
into two drainage areas, in each of which is an 
ejector station, and the swage is to be passed into 
the main sewer. That work is now in progress. 
The compressed-air main for operating the ejec- 
tors on the Stoke side will go from the central 
station by Russell-road and Commercial-road over 
Stoke Bridge. The Stoke district is divided into 
three drainage districts. 


Mr. Marshall, at present a surveyor under the 
Norfolk County Council, has been elected surveyor 
to the-rural district council of Malling, Kent. 


The foundation-stone of new Wesleyan schools 
and vestries, at Bill Quay, near Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, were laid on Saturday. The buildings will 
cost £1,700, and are the first portion of a scheme 
to include a new chapel at a further cost of £2,300. 
Mr, J. W. Taylor, F.R.I B.A., of Newcastle, is the 
architect, and Mr. Robert Allison, of Whitburn, 
the sole contractor. The style is Early English, 
and the facing material Heworth stone. 


Colonel Langton Coke, one of the inspectors of 
the Local Government Board, held an inquiry at 
the Court-house, Warwick, on Monday, with refer- 
ence to an application of the town council for a 
loan of £1,100 for works of water supply. The 
town clerk explained that the severe frost in 
January and February last had burst 4,000 yards 
of water-mains in thirty-five streets in the borough; 
It was proposed to lay new mains at a greater depth. 
The borough surveyor, Mr, Melville Richards, gave 
particulars of the scheme, 


Burnley’s second public park was formally 
opened and handed over to the town on Friday, 
It will be known as the Scott Park, and is the out- 
come of a generous bequest by the late Alderman 
John Hargreaves Scott, who died in 1881. Mr. 
Scott, who was twice Mayorof Burnley, bequeathed 
practically the whole of his fortune for the purpose 
of a park, stipulating that the area should not 

- exceed twenty acres. The trustees secured an 
admirable site on the Hoodhouse estate, and com- 
prising about eighteen acres. The land is beauti- 
fully wooded, and a stream flows through the 
centre of the patk, and adds very considerably to 
its embellishment. S me £16,000 or £17;000 has 
heen expended by the trustees, 


Our Office Table, 


Tux Scottish Board of Manufactures have just 
made an interesting addition to the collection in 
the Scottish National Gallery, at. Edinburgh, by 
the acquisition of “‘The Abbotsford Family,” 

ainted by Sir David Wilkie in 1827, and well 
Sow from the engraving by Robert Graves, 
A.R A. It represents the Scott family in peasant 
costume grouped on the terrace near Kaysée, 
commanding a view of the Hildon Hills. .Though 
only of cabinet size, the portraits are painted with 


remarkable finish.. The picture, which is in an- 


excellent state of preservation, was hung at the 
Scott Exhibition held in Edinburgh in 1871 to 
celebrate the centenary of the birth of Sir Walter 
Scott, and it was also shown at the Loan Exhibi- 
tion of 1884 as the property of Mrs. Admiral 
Ferguson. The picture was executed for Sir 
Adam Ferguson, whose portrait is the most 
successful in the group. 
Board of Manufactures purchased the work for 
800 guineas. * 


Tue electric-light works of the Salford Cor- 

oration, situated in Walness-road, Lower 
Been ghtan: were formally opened on Wednesday 
week. The amount actually expended to the 
present time has been £29,206, and the balances 
due to the various contractors on the expiration 
of the period of maintenance will increase the 
expenditure to £34,338. The committee engaged 
Messrs. Kincaid, Waller, and Manville, electrical 
engineers, of Great George-street, Westminster, 
to devise a scheme of supply, and prepare the 
necessary drawings and specifications. The com- 
mittee have adopted the high-pressure alternating 
system, by which the current is supplied at a 
pressure of 3,000 volts, through concentric copper 
tables, insulated with special impregnated fibrous 
compound, laid in cast-iron pipes. This pressure 
is reduced by transformers at consumers’ premises 
to about 100 volts. There are three sets of engines 
and dynamos at the generating station, each set 
capable of supplying 2,500 8-candle power lamps 
alight at one time, or to 2,800 lamps-connected 
to the mains, it being found that only about 
60 per cent. of the lamps connected are alight at 
the same time. . The producing power. of the 
station is equal to supplying 8,300 8-candle 
power lamps, connected to the mains. The 
cables have been constructed to supply 17,000 
8-candle power lamps. The buildings were 
erected by Mr. Samuel Warburton, of Man- 
chester, for the sum of £6,600. There are three 
sets of slow-speed horizontal compound con- 
densing engines of 200N.H.P. each; these were 
supplied by Messrs. Browett, Lindley, and Co., 
of Patricroft, at a cost of £4,309. The dynamos 
and exciters were supplied by Messrs. Mather and 
Platt, Limited, of Salford, and are driven at the 
rate of 500 revolutions per minute.. Messrs. 
Mather and Platt also supplied the switchboard 
and electrical instruments, the total amount of 
their contract being. £3,150. There are three 
Lancashire steel boilers, fitted’ with mechanical 
stoking appliances and economisers; these were 
supplied by Messrs. Tinkers, Limited, Hyde, at 
a.cost of £3,704. The mains are laid in three 
circuits, and the charge for current is now 7d. 
per unit. 

Our Transatlantic brethren have not been 
backward in devising churches with large central 
areas. A plan of a new church (Holy Trinity), 
Harlem, New York, is given in the Scientific 
Amsrican, Building Edition: The plan is a 
Greek cross, with short arms, the central area of 
crossing being a square of 50ft., and the roof is 
a groined plastered vault with moulded arches and 
ribs, and each transept has a tunnel-vault. Gal- 
leries are provided in the transepts. The chancel 
is a five-sided apse covered by a semi-dome, the 
wall of apse is wainscoted in African marble, with 
oak panelling over, and is said to be impressive. 
The seating capacity is twelve hundred. The 
bishop’s throne is placed in the apse beh’nd the 
altar table, which stands in front of it—a recur- 
rence to the old Basilican plan. 


Tuer annual summer meeting of the Institution 
of Junior Engineers, whose headquarters are in 
London, takes place from August 17 to 24, the 
rendezvous being Belgium. The towns to be 
visited include Antwerp, where the municipal 
docks, M. Kryn’s diamond-cutting works, and 
other places of interest will be opened to mem- 
bers’ inspection. At Ghent, MM. Carel’s engine 
works, M. de Hemptinne’s cotton-spinning works, 
and M. van Houtte’s nursery gardens will be 


It is understood that the | P 


seen; at Brussels, the electric-lighting station ; 
whilst at Liége the works of the Socié‘é Cockerill, 
the Vieille Montagne Zine Works, the St. Leonard 
Locomotive Works, the Val St. Lambert Glass 
Works, the Small Arms Factory, and the electric 
tramway installation will be visited. In honour 
of the institution, a banquet is to be given by the 
Liége section of the Society of Engineers from 
the University, and the members will also be the 
guests of the Société Cockerill. An excursion to 
Verviers, where the Chamber of Commerce will 
entertain the visitors, is arranged, for the purpose 
of seeing works in connection with the woollen 
cloth industry. Here MM. Peltzer’s works, and 
those of M. Duesberg-Debrez, La Vesdre, and 
M. Hauzeur Gerard ji/s will be opened. The 
celebrated Gileppe Reservoir, from which Ver- 
viers receives its domestic and manufacturing 
supply, is also included in the programme. A 
large number of members have notified their in- 
tention of being present at the meeting, which 
romises to be one of the most successful the 
institution has held. 


Tue excavating action of water-jets in sinking 
caissons for foundations is well known. An 
improved mode of sinking open steel cylinders is ~ 
described in the Scientific American. It consists 
in forming round the bottom edge of the cylinders 
a series of water-jets issuing from hollow castings 
—the lower edge of the castings is made sharp 
asa cutting edge. The water is forced down to 
the jet openings through pipes on the inner edge 
of the cylinder, these being connected by flexible 
tubes to valves in the main supply-pipe from the 
pump. s the cylinders are sunk other segments 
are added. The top of the cylinder is weighted 
by brick or stone, which assists the descent. The 
water-jets round the cutting-edge at the bottom 
wash out the soil, and, rising up the surfaces of 
cylinder, lubricate them and assist the operation. 
The jets round the bottom can be manipulated at 
will by the valves, so that any hard ground on 
one side can be operated on by opening the jets on 
that side so as to clear the obstacle. The method 
described is a simple one, and the cylinders are 
rapidly sunk. 


Tue annual meeting and two days’ excursion 
of the Cumberland and Westmoreland <Anti- 
quarian and Archeological Society took place on 
Thursday and Friday. The members and their 
friends met at Carlisle, on Thursday, for the 
purpose of visiting the remains of the Roman 
Wall in Cumberland. Proceeding by train to 
Gilsland, the camps at Bird Oswald and Apple- 
tree were visited, the president, Chancellor Fer- 
guson, describing the excavations about to be 
commenced at the latter station. At Lanercost 
Priory papers were read by Professor Pelham, 
F.S.A., of Oxford, on ‘*The Roman Frontier 
System’’; by Sir James Ramsay, Bart., on 
‘*The Roman Wall’’; by Dr. Barnes, of Car- 
lisle, on ‘* The Proposed Ethnographical Survey ”’ ; 
and by Mr. C. J. Ferguson, on ‘‘ Carlisle Cathe- 
dral.’? The-latter paper explained all the dis- 
coveries made during the past three years of the 
foundations of an eastern apse-on each of the 
transepts. On Friday, the members proceeded 
by train to Brampton, and after visiting Castle- 
stairs, followed the course of the Roman Wall 
to Carlisle, and on to Burgh Marsh. 


A meEETING of twenty-three members of the 
Scottish Building Trades Federation, representa- 
tive of the principal towns in Scotland, was held 
on Tuesday afternoon at 5, St. Andrew-square, 
Edinburgh—Bailie Selkirk, Glasgow, presiding 
—when a constitution and rules were formally ” 
adopted, and office-bearers were elected. The 
objects of the Federation, which is composed of 
employers only, are (1) to encourage, by friendly 
conference and otherwise, the maintenance of 
cordial relations between employers and opera- 
tives in the building trades, and the satisfactory 
adjustment of all differences arising from time to 
time; (2) to secure united action in dealing with 
demands made by workmen in reference to wages, 
hours of labour, piecework, overtime, employ- 
ment of non-union men, apprentices, use of 
machinery, and generally all restrictive condi- 
tions sought to be imposed upon the building 
trades; (3) to assist, as far as practicable, local 
associations in time of strikes and on other fitting 
occasions by such means as may be considered 
desirable; (4) to secure the recognition by archi- 
tects, measurers, and others of a fair and reason- 
able form of contract between contractors and 
their customers, and to further the adoption, in 
the building trades, of suitable rules for msasuring 
work, and the adj ustmerft of contractors’ accounts ; 
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and (5) to establish branches of the Federation 
in towns and districts throughout Scotland, and 
render them suitable advice and assistance. as 
required. Mr. David Heron, Edinburgh, was 
elected president for the current year, and Mr. 
John Adam, Glasgow, and Mr. J. B. Hay, 
Dundee, vice-presidents. An éxecutive of 
twenty-one members was also. appointed. 


—— + <9 —- 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Saturpay (To-morrow).— London and _- Proyincial 
Builders’ Foremen’s Association. Annual 
Dinner at the Four Swans, Waltham 
Holy Cross. 4.15 p.m. 


9 —___—_—_—_ 


A bazaar has been held at Flamborough to pro- 
vide funds for rebuilding the tower of the parish 
church, destroyed more than 230 years ago. The 
plans and specifications for the proposed new tower 
have been prepared by Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, 
¥:S.A., of Durham. The estimated cost is £1,000, 
and of this amount £600 has been subscribed. 


The Perth builders had their 21st annual outing 
on Wednesday last. The trip this year consisted of 
a drive to Crieff via Methven and back by Muthill 
and Auchterarder. This year the numbers were 
considerably smaller than usual, At Crieff, dinner 
was served in the Commercial Hotel. Mr. A. 
Beveridge, builder, the president of the association, 
occupied the chair. : 


The August report of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners contains the following notice 
to members :: ‘‘ As it is extremely probable that the 
building trades in the London district will be fre- 
quently in conflict with employers for the main- 
tenance of existing working rules, all members are 
earnestly requested to keep away.” ee 


The Sittingbourne Urban District Council haye 
resolved to accept the tender of Messrs. Calvert, 
Harris, and Co,, of London, for two engines and 
the necessary pumps and fittings, recently in use at 
the Guernsey Waterworks, The engines, which are 
to cost £2,065, will be put down at the Sitting- 
bourne Waterworks, and a new reservoir, capable 
of storing 300,000gals., is about to be constructed. 


The War Office are about to demolish the Citadel 
at Plymouth and reconstruct it as a large artillery 
depot, —'The tender has been accepted for the first 
section, which includes the demolition of the old 
magazines, and the erection of a mess block for 
17 offices, at a cost of £50,000, This portion of the 
scheme-is to be completed by May, 1897. The 
second section is to be commenced next year, and 
includes the demolition of the present married 
quarters, and the building of an extensive drill 
quadrangle, 


The Grand Prix de Rome for this ‘year has been 


awarded to M. Gaston Larée, a pupil of M Bounat, 


for his work representing “‘ The Holy Women at 
the Foot of the Cross.’’ The-second Prix de Rome 
has fallen to M, Albert Laurens, son of the artist, 
J, P. Laurens, and a pupil of Benjamin Constant 
and M, Cormon. 


A sanatorium, which has been erected by the 
Cardiff Corporation at Canton, at a cost of about 
£37,000, was formally opened by the mayor of that 
town on Friday. 


Mr. D. W. Barker, founder of the firm of Barker 
and Co., of the Worcester Patent Brickworks, and 
managing director of the company which recently 
acquired the business, died at Worcester on Friday, 


The Wolverhampton town council accepted, on 
Monday, an oil painting of the late Alderman 
Edwards in his mayoral robes and chain, to be hung 
in the council chamber, 


At Cockermouth, a park given to the town by Mrs. 
Harris, of Derwent Bank, was opened on the 8th 
inst. The park, which is situated near the railway 
station, and is bounded on one side by the river 
Cocker, is 123 acres in extent: It is beautifully 
wooded, with natural walks, and commands views 
of lake scenery on one hand, and of the Scotch hills 
and the Derwent valley on the other. About £500 
has been expended in laying out. the grounds, a 
bowling-green, gymnasium, and a children’s shelter 
being among the adjuncts provided. 


At an investiture held by the Queen at Osborne 
on Monday, her Majesty personally invested Mr. 
John Taylor, F.R.I.B,A., surveyor to H.M. Office 
of Works, and Major Henry Pilkington, director 
of engineering and_architectural works at the 
Admiralty, with the insignia of Companions of the 
Order of the Bath. 


The work of restoring Curdworth. Church, War- 
wickshire, is now going on, It has been under- 
taken by Lord Norton, who is a joint patron of the 
living, The restoration involves to a large extent 
rebuilding, and the expenditure to which Lord 
Norton has committed himself—as a thankoffering 
to God on entering the ninth decade of his life in 
health and strength—is £15,000, 
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WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


Buriprve Trapes FuppRation.—Attheinvitation 
of the London Building Trades Federation a pre- 
liminary conference has been held at the Operative 
Bricklayers’ Hall, Southwark Bridge-road, for the 


{purpose of consolidating the various building 


federations throughout the country. |The business 
resolved itself into the consideration of suggested 
rules for-the National Federation, which were ulti- 
mately agreed to by the. delegates, and ordered to 


be sent to the various federations throughout the 


country for their ratification, By means of this 
National Federation, over 70,000 organised building 
workers will join hands in defence of trade interests. 


DunpEn.—At the present time an agitation is 
going on amongst the operative masons in Dundee 
for an increase in their wages. According to the 
statements of the men a good deal of work is going 
on in the city and district, and they have opene 
negotiations with the masters with the object of 
haying the wages of builders raised from 83d. to 
91d., and that of hewers from 8d. to 94. The com- 
munications of the men have since been considered 
by a meeting of the masters, who, while expressing 
no opinion on the merits of the case, have invited 
the men to confer with them on the question. 


TT - 


CHIPS. 


New schools are being built for the School Board | 


for St. George, near Bristol, from designs by Mr. 
Mackay, of Kingswood. They. occupy a promi- 
nent position just off the main road at Two Mile 
Hill, 


The monthly report of the Labour Department, 


issued yesterday (Thursday), states that the building 


trades, on the whole, continue busy, and the per- 
centage of unemployed in Union, making returns 
has fallen from 2‘5 in June to2‘4in July, compared 
with 3°6 in July last year. The furnishing and wood- 
working trades have fallen off to some extent, 
the- percentage of unemployed Union members 
having risen from 274 in June to 3'0 in July, com- 
pared with 4°4 in July, 1894. See 


The South Stafiordshire Mines Drainage Com- 
missioners, at a special meeting held at Dudley 
on Wednesday, approved of a scheme, prepared 
by Mr. Howell, the engineer, by which it is hoped 
to clear the water in 11,000 acres of mines in the 
Tipton district. New pumping-engines of the most 
approved type are to be laid down, also hydraulic 
engines connected with a ten-mile circuit of piping. 


These, it is estimated, will raise 12,000,000 gallons | 


of water daily. 
Mr. Wolfe Brennan, C.E,, has begun the survey 


of the proposed railway line to connect Loch Fyne 
with the West Highland Railway system. ; 


The urban district council of Weston-super-Mare 
are seeking to keep abreast of the times and to pro- 
vide additional attractions for the visitors. With 
this object in view, they have been negotiating for 
the purchase of the Knightstone estate for £12,000, 
and last week they decided to seek for powers to 
erect a new pavilion, to construct two marine lakes 
and a low-water pier in connection with and adjoin- 
ing the Kuightstone property. An engineer is to be 
employed to consult with the council upon these 
matters. 


The marble bust of the late Mr. Christopher 


Thomas, which has been ‘presented to Bristol, was | 


unveiled at the Council House in that city on 
Wednesday afternoon. The bust is from the 
studio of Mr. Tom R Essex, of Devonshire-street, 
Portland-place, London. - A silver tablet affixed 
to the pedestal sets forth that he was a member of 


the Bristol town council for 39 years, from 1845 to 


1893, and was mayor in 1874-5, 


The late Mr. George Jacques, Spring Bank, 
Silsden, instructed Messrs. W. Votts and*Sons, 
clock manufacturers, of Leeds and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, to place a new Cambridge quarter clock, 
with four illuminated dials, in the tower of the 
parish church of Silsden, near Keighley ; but having 
died before completion, Mr. Jacques’ family have 
carried out the project. Messrs. Potts also made 


and fixed the Prince Smith Memoria], Keighley, | 


and the Haggas Memorial Clock, Ingrow, near 
Keighley. 

Professor Herkomer has consented to open the 
exhibition of the South Wales Art Societyin Cardiff 
on October Sth. The society has secured the 
premises of the Glamorgan Club, opposite the Taff 
Vale Railway offices, for its permanent home, and 
these will be adapted tothe requirements of the 
society in due course. The formal opening of the 
building on. October 5th by Professor Herkomer 
will be an auspicious event in local art circles, 
and will undoubtedly giye a deserved filip to the 
society and its work. The professor is_one of the 
vice-presidents of the society, and sent a fine por- 
trait of Archibald Forbes to last year’s exhibition. 


jit was announced that the purchase of Ghat Most 


_|Hamo 'Thornycroft, R.A. 


~ At the las meeting of ester city 


for the purposes of the cleansing committee ha 
been:completed, and would meet the requirements 
of the-city probably for fifty years. The area pur- 
chased was 2,594 acres, and the total cost to the 
corporation was £147,631. Sd pe pea 
_ A rectory is about to be built at Sheldon, near — 
Honiton, from plans by Mr. HE. H: Harb ttle, of 


are 


aS prea aS 
The recumbent bronze effigy of the late Bishop 
Harvey Goodwin, designed and executed by Mr. 
be unveiled in 


» will be u : 
Archbishop of York 


Carlisle Cathedral 


by the 
September 17. 


ob ; the 
ablicly. open Datei 


dressings to gables and doorways. The contract, — 
amounting to about £4,000, has been carried out by 
Messrs. H, Brown aud Co., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
from the designs of Mr. J. H. Morton, F.R.E.B,A,, 
of South Shields. - Pee a 
~ In New York there are signs of approaching 
activity in the building trade. . The number of per- 
mits for the erection of new buildings during the ~ 
past six months is almost exactly twice as greatas 
the number issued during the corresponding part of ~ 
1894, and the proportion between the intended cost 
of the buildings for the two periods follows nearly ~ 
the same ratio. Meanwhile, the number of permits 
for alterations has not very much increased. 


The annual meeting of the Bristol and Gloucester 
shire Archeological Society was held on Tuesday at 
Berkeley. After a general meeting of the members 
at the Town-hall, luncheon -was served at the 
Berkeley Arms Hotel, followed by a visit to 
Berkeley Castle, under the guidance of the Rev. 
W. Bazeley, general secretary of the society. The 
members were entertained at teain the gardens of _ 
the castle by Lord and Lady Fitzhardinge, and 
in the evening they attended a conyersazione at the 
Town-hall. On Wednesday Berkeley parish church 
was inspected, after which the party proceeded in 
brakes to Wanswell Court, the ancient residence of 
the Thorpe family, and thence to Bradstone, the — 
home for many centuries of the Bradstone family, 
North Nibley; and Wotton -under-Hdge. The — 
excursions yesterday (Thursday) were to Stone, 
Tortworth, and Thornebury church and castle. 


W. H. LASCELLES and Co,, 
121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C, 
TELEPHONE No. 270. a 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. _ 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. — 
Conservatories & Greenhouses.’ 
WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 

CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. — 
HAM HILL STONE, 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 
~ ~Ss-NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET, = bon 


“~~ London “Agent :— Be A Bas 
Mr, E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, rayen-street, Strand, W,C. fa 
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“CENTRAL AREA” 
DESIGNS. ~ - 


RECENT 
W E briefly referred, last week, to the 
erection of another church in New 
York on a ‘central area” plan. A Con- 
gregational chapel, on rather similar lines, 
was recently opened at*West Hampstead ; 
and another, almost identical with it in idea, 
if not in style, was built some time ago at 
Wigan. These two adopt the familiar form 
of an ig tee with arms radiating from its 
cardinal faces—a form which was cleverly 
treated fiye-and-thirty years ago by Messrs. 
Lanyon and Lynn, in their design for Trinity 
Church, Edinburgh. This, when compared 
with its recent imitations, shows that the 
central area idea, like others, depends for its 
success on the skill and inventiveness with 
which it is applied. There is much to be 
made out of it, for certain special purposes ; 
but the making requires a maker. It is not 
a mere. trick, or formula, or recipe, which 
anyone can follow with the certainty of 
success; on the contrary, it presents the 
thoughtful architect with a great many 
problems, some of which are by no means 

solved as yet. 
Nobody suggests—nobody, as far as we 
know, ever did suggest—that a central area 
plan is desirable for all sorts of public build- 
ings, or even for all sorts of churches. 
Where people go to church simply for the 
urpose of worship, the types of plan which 
ve been handed down & custom and tra- 
dition need no radical change. Their own 
beauty and the associations connected with 
them will keep them in use, as they ought 
to do. But there are persons—some in the 
Church of England, and many more outside 
it—who are never satisfied without hearing 
a sermon. Perhaps they are not always of 
the most intelligent class, but they have to 
be provided for. On weekdays they do not 
read much, except their newspaper. Read- 
ing, possibly, is little to their taste. What 
they find to be easier, and like better, is to 
sit in a comfortable seat and listen to a 
discourse of moderate length. Like Parson 
Adams, they think that ‘‘no one can have 
_ his duty too frequently inculcated into him.” 
So they attend services, and bring others to 
attend them, and feel that they are receiving 
good and doing good, provided always that 
they can hear distinctly what is being said 
to ties Itis mainly, though, people of this 
class, and the preachers that address them, 
who find the ancient types of church in- 
convenient. The architect who works for 
’ them may or may not share in their passion 
for being preached to; but it is his business 
to provide them with buildings in which 
sermons can be heard, and heard, in some 
instances, by very large congregations. If 
he has anything of the artist about him, he 
tries to do this in an architectonic way, and 
not by merely substituting thin iron props 
for stone naye-piers, as the manner of some 
is. Towards this architectonic mode of deal- 
ing with the problem, the central area idea 
may help him, if, and only if, he knows how 

to use it. 

The simplest form of central area is a 
square. And when a building is without 
columns, a square will obviously hold more 
people than an octagon of the same diameter. 
For the sake of acoustics, too, as well as of 
accommodations, it is often better to retain 
the square plan nearly up to the roof-leyel, 
and to let the octagon, if an octagon is 
wanted, start from above the heads of the 


Mem ob this trontinaht in Sir A- Blomfield’s 


little church for the-deaf and dumb, St. 


Saviour’s, Oxford-street. There is an ex- 


'| ample of it on the great scale at Sta. Maria 


delle Grazie, Milan, where the square finishes 
outside as a many-sided polygon. Both these 
have a projecting choir and shallow transepts. 
We illustrated, on November 10, 1893, a 
Jewish synagogue at Buffalo, N.Y., in which 
the lower stage is a square without transepts 
brought into an octagon higher up by dia- 
genal arches. Messrs. Kent are the architects 
for this interesting and original work. If it 
has little of what a European recognises as 
beauty, it has a large amount of character 
and individuality. There is a certain sug- 
gestion of Hastern tastes about it; a sort of 
exclusivenes3 and separateness which seem 
to fit it for a race who, if they are in the 
Western world, are not really of it. It has 
small windows, unbroken masses of masonry, 
rounded corners with domed turrets, and a 
great rounded dome by way of roof. The 
details, of which there are few, are Saracenic 
in character. But there is nothing of the 
lightness and elegance of Arab or Persian 
architecture in the design. It has a sort of 
grim solemnity, not adapted, any more than 
it is intended, to bring in the Gentile and the 
stranger. 

This is not at all the sort of thing that a 
chapel committee would choose. Their aim 
is not to repel, but to invite, and their idea 
of art is that it should be “‘an attraction.” 
If it were really art which they employed for 
this end, we might overlook the motive for 
the sake of the result. But we all know how 
seldom this happens. To pile on the cheapest 
of cheap finery is their general practice, and 
the architect who can produce the flashiest 
chapel at the lowest price is the one who 
gets commission after commision. The 
central area type, which ten or fifteen years 
ago seemed to show such people a possibility 
of better things, is being vulgarised like the 
rest, and we are learning how hard it is to 
do good work for clients who like bad work 
better. 

There is no particular advantage in that 
crudest of all central area forms—a mere 
octagon, without columns or transepts. By 
itself it does not seat a congregation to the 
best advantage, and it involves much danger 
of echo and reverberation. Yet every now 
and then some architect—it is to be hoped a 
young and inexperienced one—builds a 
chapel of this shape, which is duly an- 
nounced as a great original invention. But 
it is not, strictly speaking, a ‘‘ central area” 
building at all. A central area is a large 
open space in the middle of an edifice— 
a space, that is, with other spaces 
round it. St.. Paul's, for instance, has 
a central area. St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
has another. The Duomo of Florence 
has a third. Hach of these possesses a great 
unbroken space in front of the choir, with 
aisles, avenues, transepts, or recesses of other 
kinds opening into this space. The junction 
of this space, whether it is square, polygonal, 
or circular, with these appendages, leads to a 
great deal of interesting planning, and gives 
opportunities, amongst other things, for 
inserting galleries, so as to make them 
picturesque instead of offensive. Indeed, it 
is the great merit of the central area system, 
for. congregational purposes, that it does 
facilitate the artistic treatment of galleries. 
They are a necessity where a large audience 
has: to be arranged for. They are an un- 
avoidable part of any structure erected for 
the ‘‘popular preacher” of modern times, 
because no man ‘can long make himself 
audible to several thousand people, unless 
they are grouped more closely round him 
than they can be on a single floor. But we 
may note in passing that the ‘popular 
preacher,” or, indeed, the orator of any kind, 
does not like his audience cut up into a lot 
of little bits. He objects to a number of 


congregatior. There is a picturesque speci- | separate galleries, each holding its own small 


oe 


group, perhaps, of 50 or 100, away from the 
other galleries, and from the general mass. 
He likes one large congregation—not five or 
ten small ones. 

This principle seems to have been borne in 
mind in the design of the New Synagogue at 
Berlin, erected not long since by Messrs. 
Cremer and Wolffenstein. It seats 800 men 
on the ground floor, and 800 women in the 
galleries, and has cost £41,000. In general 
arrangement it closely resembles Union 
Chapel, Islington, which we illustrated some 
sixteen years ago. The central area is of 
the same shape—namely, a square, with the 
corners cut off—and is a few feet less in 
diameter than in the English example. A 
stone pier at each of the eight angles carries 
moulded arches, alternately wide and narrow 
in span. The gallery, whose front rests on 
segmental stone arches, surrounds the central 
space, and an upper gallery runs straight 
across one end of the building, above the 
lower one. This, judging from the views, 
interferes greatly with the effect, and looks 
like an attempt to crowd in more people than 
the design is really fit for. : Probably. the 
architects were the last persons who desired 
this addition; but the ‘‘ practical man” 
seems to be as rampint in Berlin as he is 
here. Perhaps it is to him, too, that we owe 
the continuing of the gallery into what, in a 
church, would be the choir. This takes off 
considerably from the symmetry of the in- 
terior, and gives a weak appearance to what 
should have been the strongest-looking of 
all the piers. The whole gallery, moreover, 
is much too heavy, and too ornate. It 
attracts attention as the main feature of 
the design, and quite overpowers the arches 
and vaults above it. The style generally is 
a kind of: Karly Gothic. : 

Of course the central area type need not 
be, and has not. been, confined to religious 
structures. It appeared as a twelve-sided 
polygon, 100ft. wide, in Mr. Collcutt’s design 
for the South Kensington Museum. In an 
imperfect form it exists in most theatres and 
in some concert-halls. In all such cases the 
gallery problem goes along with it. Theatres, 
commonly, are innocent of any attempts to 
solve if; perhaps the theatre architect has 
never yet discovered its existence. Perhaps, 
on the other hand, -he is too hardly pressed 
by the ‘‘ practical man,” in the shape of the 
manager or the lessee, to whom one more 
seat means from £20 to £50 a year, and who 
would turn a deaf ear to all the arts together 
if they tried for a moment to prevent him 
from getting it. So between chapels and 
theatres and synagogues the central-area 
idea is rather in a hard case. Architects 
might develop it much further, and carry it 
to much greater perfection ; but the primary 
difficulty is to educate their clients. 


DETERIORATION OF TOWN 
: DWELLINGS. 


pest now a great deal of attention is being 

directed to sanitary dwellings in large 
towns. <A vast addition to the number of 
smaller houses and tenements is made every 
year, with the result that attention to good 
constructionand sanitary precautions depends 
greatly on the efficacy of administration. 
The British Institute of Public Health Con- 
gress at Hull has been discussing, among 
other matters, the wholesale manner in which ° 
insanitary houses had been closed in Sunder- 
land by the sanitary authority, owing to the 
system which prevailed of back-to-back 
houses. The refuse of these houses had to 
be brought through the houses, often through 
the bedrooms. Happily this state of things 
exists only in a few of the towns. Amongst 
these Halifax is one of the principal. 
According to D. Barry and Mr. P. Gordon 
Smith’s Report on ‘ Back-to- Back” 
Houses, published in 1848, the percentage of 
houses built on this plan was considerable. But 


here the discretionary powers of the sanitary 
ony have been exercised of late years. 
One of the by-laws states that it shall not be 
lawful for any person, without the consent of 
the corporation, to erect dwelling-houses in 
blocks, so that any block shall contain more 
than eight dwelling-houses when built back 
to back, - These blocks are shown 34ft. deep, 
with streets of 30ft. between, and about 56 
houses to the acre can be built on this plan. 
At Keighley, the blocks are confined to four 
houses. An “improved arrangement for 
‘through ” houses in continuous rows is 
provided for by the model by-laws, haying 
a back street of 10ft. wide to give access to 
the privies and ashpits. We hope before 
long to see the system of back-to-back 
houses entirely superseded by the arrange- 
ment of ‘‘ through’ houses, haying acc2ss 
for the remoyal of refuse. For this and 
other abuses we have generally looked to 
individual ownership as the remedy; but 
there are others who think differently. 

Mr. William Stevenson, of Ieith, in a 
lecture on ‘‘ Uninhabitable Houses in City 
Slums,” given in the Hngineering Magazine, 
discusses the question from experience, and 
throws some light on the advantage or other- 
wise of the proposal ‘‘ that the best guarantee 
that the home of the working man shall be 
comfortable and healthy is that he shall be 
owner of his own dwelling.” The conclusion 
drawn is that the proposal is a fallacy, and 
will not bear investigation, and the author 
points to the houses in Edinburgh and Le th, 
in which this system has contributed to make 
them unhealthy and uninhabitable: Several 
reasons are given for this conclusion which 
may be referred to. The idea that every 
man should be his own landlord has been 
fostered by building societies and other 
organisations more or less interested. It is 
not denied that, when first built, houses 
of this kind were ‘sanitarily built and toler- 
ably perfect in construction. They have all 
modern appliances of the time. But have 
they remained in this state? From inyesti- 
gation of such property at Leith and other 
towns, it is found that a large proportion of 
these houses are in a bad state of repair and 
unfit for habitation. The result is attributed 
to ‘several causes, and amongst them we 
may name the following. First, every 
house is subject to decay, and requires a 
constant outlay to keep it in repair and 
efficiency, and the working class who own 
their houses as an investment are not in 
a position to keep up the yearly demands 
for repair or improyement. The owner, in 
many cases, has invested all his sayings in 
his house for himself and family, and he 
does not look beyond his own immediate 
wants. In most cases, he has made no 
provision for repairs and other expenses 
necessary to keep the property up to the time. 
We often see an instance of this in dwellings 
which come within the jurisdiction of sanitary 
authorities. The owner is compelled to remove 
all the old drains and fittings, and substitute 
those of approved construction and form. 
The old fittings have become obsolete. The 
modern tenant requires the latest improye- 
ments and appliances in the shape of yenti- 
lators, hot-water or bath apparatus, or 
lavatory fittings. The mortgaged house is 
still less likely to get attention to its struc- 
tural wants. The owner in this case has 
more than he can do to keep the property 
wind and weather tight, without spending 
anything on improvements. It is pointed 
out also that ‘‘the better class of tenants 
gradually remove to houses of more recent 
construction, where they find the more 
modern appliances and conveniences.” The 
consequences are that the houses are let to 
undesirable tenants, and gradually the house 
gets into disrepair, and goes from bad to 
worse. 

_ Again, individual owners of the class 
referred to rarely set aside a’ reserve 
fund for repairs or improvements, and 
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in this particular they manage their 
affairs. yery differently to any trading 
or mercantile business, which sets apart 
a portion of the profits for this purpose. 
Mr. Stevenson says, truly enough, herein 
‘‘lies_ a pertinent cause of uninhabit- 
able dwellings.” In the lower classes of 
dwellings in large cities the carelessness and 
destructive habits of tenants contribute to 
the same result. These are mainly the causes 
which haye to be dealt with before dwellings 
in our towns can be made habitable or 
healthy. What is the remedy proposed? 
Mr. Stevenson says ‘‘All individual and 
private ownership in house property 1n towns 
should cease’’; he would also exclude the 
State and municipal bodies, and recommends 
that the owning of house property be taken 
up by. joint-stock companies or by some 
syndicate which might be limited and co- 
operative, in which working men of all classes 
might join and inyest their savings. Such 
a co-operation would have no risk, as the 
property would be managed on business 
principles ; the dividends would be paid half- 
yearly, uniformly, and a reserve for all 
emergencies and improvements be provided. 
The company would, for its own interests, 
keep the houses in good repair, and introduce 
the most modern and approved sanitary 
appliances; so as to secure the best class of 
tenants. Shareholders and members could 
‘“ bequeath the life rent to one person, and 
the fee on reyersion to others, knowing that 
the life-renter would haye no control in 
deteriorating the principal, and that the fee 
would go down to the reversionaries unim- 
paired.” As an example of this kind of 
association, the author points to the Glasgow 
Workmen’s Dwellings Co., Limited. 

The scheme is one worthy of consideration, 
and we allude to it because it points out some 
of the undeniable factors in the creation of 
undesirable and uninhabitable houses in our 
great towns. The ordinary house owner of 
the small dwelling buys his property under 
the impression that it is an investment not 
liable to decay or deterioration, and that a 
house once built cannot be improved. Under 
this impression, the idea of a reserve fund is 
never entertained for a moment. Herein is 
one fertile source of all the mischief and the 
serious insanitary condition of the dwellings 
of our great cities. : 


FASHIONABLE BUILDING OR 
ARCHITECTURE ? 


Be what extent genuine artistic feeling or 

mere spurious sentiment enters into our 
modern design, we have little direct means of 
judging in an age when so many conflicting 
and varied motives find a place and an 
opportunity. We can only test these motives 
by their results, or in how far they subserye 
the requirements of the day. In the designs 
for modern buildings, two distinct schools 
are apparently striving for mastery. We 
have on one side a considerable number of 
competent men whose ideas of architecture are 
yery little removed from mere construction, 
and who cannot distinguish building which 
is architecture from building which is merely 
the fortuitous combination of trades. On 
the other side, we have men who regard 
architecture as building, and something more, 
who with taste and discretion seek to impart to 
mere building a sense of artistic fitness and 
poetry. The man who looks upon archi- 
tecture as nothing but ‘‘ decorated building” 
—and there are hundreds of such men—is 
one who believes in iron girders when any 
difficulty arises, likes to hide his roofs, 
colour and tuck-point his front, and do 
many other things which are simply atrocious 
toa man of taste. Our ayerage commercial 
buildings and shops are examples of the 
decorated building ideal; but it extends to 
other buildings as well, our town halls, 
vestry offices, and public libraries. And is not 
the labour also misdirected ? The architect 


who takes a low building view of his 
generally fond of cheap ornament and 
decoration ; 


The plain unsophisticated, common-sense 
builder often does something infinitely 
more artistic because honest, than he 
who smothers up his unthoughtful work 
with make-believes and shams. Many 


a factory or an engine-house is more archi- 
tectural than a commercial architect’s best — 


work. Our simplest and plainest buildings 


which have been honestly planned to meet — 
what is wanted, as the old-fashioned cottages, — 
barns, and homesteads, or the unpretendin® © 


village churches that we meet with in Somer- 
setshire and Sussex, often give us hints, and 
our leading architects still take them as 
models. Then we haye the second class, who 


from natural instinct and education cannot do~ 
many things which seem reasonable in the 
eyes of the mere ‘‘architecturalist,” if we 
may coin a word to designate the men we — 
have just spoken of. Certain things would be 
impossible or utterly repugnant to the 


artist, as, for instance, making it appear 
that a front rested on an entablature 
or over a plate-glass window; designing an 


elaborate facade to the street with plain — 


return sides; sham gable fronts, repeating 


features for the sake\of symmetry, putting : 


iron pillars under flat ceilings, iron spiral 
staircases, ornamental leaded lights, and 
other shop-fitter’s decoration. For the pro- 


fessional decorator’s art he has a particular — 


distaste ; decoration is to him a very different 
thing, it means treatment of materials, 


variety of form, vigour of line. For example, — 
to take a common cage, decorating a panel is — 


not the same thing to each of these classes. 
To one it means covering it with decoration ; 


to the other it means leaving portions ofthe _ 
ground untouched. Wall decoration, to the 


ordinary decorator, is crowding the surface 


with an elaborate pattern; to the true artist 


it hides -his want of in-— 
vention and artistic weakness, for in this — 
matter, a3 in other things, ‘‘ extremes meet.” 


of hisartis 


it is treating the surface in such amanner —— 


that the eye can appreciate the value of the ~ 
scheme as a whole, the plain surfaces, the 


relation of curved lines to straight, difference: 
of texture, light, and shade. Again, let 


us take another yery favourite object for — 
The common idea ~ 


decoration—the column. 
is to put some ornament round the column— 


raised ornament, spiral mouldings, or what 
not—for the purpose, if anything, of con- — 


cealing or counterfeiting the column ; the 
true decorative spirit. suggests the emphasis 
of the column,as a support, to preserve its 


real outline, so as to give an expression of 


strength. The ornament he uses is appro- 
priate also in line and in low relief, and 
rigid rather than weak and naturalistic. — 


In the more constructional arts of brick — 


and stonework the same divergence of thought 
and feeling appears. The average designer 
likes plenty of carved work and panelling ; 


the more of it the better, and the craftsman 


entertains the same regard for work which 
is full of labour. He prefers a moulded or 
caryed brick or stone arch to a plain 
one over a door 
not put a plain stone lintel over an open- 


ing if he could use a pediment. For — 


a large blank surface of wall, with two 


or three windows in it, arranged apparently 
at random, he has no admiration; nor can he — 


‘understand the value of a plain and lofty 


chimney-stack. But these are features which — 
the artist holds in reyerence as honest ex- 
pressions of building. Then as to the kind 


of relief given to brickwork. The most 
rational appears to be the vertical membering 
seen in North German work, as in gables, 


which gives real as well as decorative value 
to walls and stacks. These structural lines — 


are not those which find most favour with 
architects of the ‘“ decorated”’ building kind. 
They prefer heavy and elaborate cornices, 
which are top-heavy and unstable; or 


panelled and carved surfaces. Much of their 


or window; he would — 


- 
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want of discernment of what is proper is due 
to their absence of knowledge of the tradi- 
tional mode of workmanship in brick and 
stone which has been inherited through many 
generations. The old artist and craftsman 
naturally succeeded to this endowment of 
method and traditional skill; but the modern 
art designer has no part or lot in it; itis 
quite as foreign to him as the costumes of the 
Plantagenets or the Tudors. Only those who 
have patiently studied the old work and 
imbibed the true spirit of its workers can 
understand or appreciate those ways of doing 
things which have ever seemed the- truest 
and the best. Mind, we do not say followed 
the letter or revived the dead forms of past 
art, but haye caught the true method of the 
old work. We may observe the same differ- 
ence of design in woodwork. The Gothic 
woodwork was simple and solid, and eyen 
the later Renaissance, from which our modern 
furniture and decorative woodwork are copied, 
showed a national character; the framing 
was honest and solid, the mouldings delicately 
wrought, and there was breadth and sobriety 
in the design. The craftsman was a master 
of his trade, he wasa member of a guild 
which became the depository of traditional 
skill. He had an intuitive idea of what be 
wanted, he used his material with meaning, 
and worked with reserve and thoroughness, 
His modern successor of the showy school 
can claim none of those qualities. 

Modern domestic interiors afford us a 
capital idea of the divergent views of the 
decora‘ive builder and the true architect. 
On one side we see commonplace and 
vulgarity ; on the other, simplicity, solidity, 
and quaintness, In the first case the plainest 
and commonest building as regards plan and 
design is made the groundwork for a variety 
of fancy designs. The bare walls are 
covered with ‘‘art” papers or applied 
decorative materials, the floor is- parqueted, 
and the ceiling divided into panels. The 
“‘ decorative” architect goes in for all the 
latest “‘crazes”’ in woodwork and wall linings. 
These are to his hand, and he has only to 
apply them. He does not think it necessary 
to change the shape of his rooms, to make 
his walls thicker, to build recessed jambs, if 
he can obtain all the effect in a cheaper and 
more expeditious form. Jor example, if he 
can introduce a panelled fabric for his walls, 
he sees no need to erect pilasters or to specify 
solid oak or walnut wainscoting. Modern 
decorative taste is nowhere more assertive 
than in that essential provision of the English 
home—the fireplace. On this feature, the 
decorative architect of the modern com- 
mercial type is wont to lavish all his atten- 
tion. The ironmonger, the marble mason, 
or the furniture maker can furnish all he 
wants to make it ‘‘ chic,” or agreeable to the 
taste of the day. ‘The illustrated catalogue 
of a stove manufacturer will give him the 
latest pattern in which fashion and quaint- 
ness are blended. As for the mantelpiece, 
this same order of interior has a stock design 
in walnut or cast iron as appropriate as 
it is obtrusive. Atrocious colonnettes, 
figures, and mouldings, abound, quite out 
of keeping with the meagre look of other 
details of the room. If of marble, or an 
artificial material, the design is often more 
repugnant to good taste. In these fittings 
we haye a notable instance of misapplied 
craft, or sometimes excellent workmanship 
devoted to atrocious design. The architect 
who employs this sort of art is wise in his 
generation, for he gauges accurately the taste 
of the public, which prefers a blend of the 
showy and sentimental. If we turn to wall 
decoration, we see that the low-priced, showy 
wall-papers, or the inferior imitations of the 
better designs, have by far the best chance. 
Fashion and archieology is a mixture which 
the modern architect of the class we are 
describing strongly affects. On the contrary, 
the honest designer takes a commonsense 
view, and adapts his design, whether it be a 


chimneypiece or decoration, to the purpose it 
is intended to fulfil. He sees no good in 
giving a new dress to anything, if an old 
form is better suited to it. Fashion or novelty 
he despises for its own sake, and this is one 
reason why a few among the profession who 
haye been foremost in their revival of 
“‘Queen Anne” or English Renaissance are 
condemned for their use of old and quaint 
methods. ‘They are charged with having no 
sympathy with the age, with giving us 
antiquated houses and furniture and old- 
fashioned wall-papers, with a kind of affecta- 
tion for everything which sayours of the 
last century or two. Is it not rather that 
they are disgusted with modern shams 
and trickery, and are anxious of bring- 
ing back the honest design and work- 
manship of the best periods; because they 
find that the old methods give the most 
comfort; that the quaint wide fireplace 
and ‘‘ingle”-nooks are better ways of 
utilising heat and economising space? The 
reserve and quietness inthe work of this school 
of thought cannot be put down only to affecta- 
tion of quaintness; they are qualities that 
find a response amongst people who dislike 
ostentation or a parade of mere fashion ; who 
admire art of this kind for its honesty of 
purpose, and for the refining grace which 
the artist has been able to bestow upon every 
detail of his work. The fashionable and com- 
mercial designer is never particular as to 
details ; it does not pay him to troublemuch 
about them, for he finds his customers con- 
tent with general effect. 
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“OLD MASTERS” ON THE 
CONTINENT.—XX. 


By Cuarues L. HASTLAKE 
(Keeper of the National Gallery), 


je the primitive but useful custom which 
so much prevailed in portraiture during 
the 15th and 16th centuries had been uni- 
versally adopted—viz., that of inscribing on 
a corner of the background the name of the 
person represented, posterity would have beer 
relieved from a vast deal of trouble, and the 
history of pictorial art might have been 
enriched by many details which at present 
remain obscure. There is scarcely a gallery 
in Europe which does not contain some im- 
portant work overshadowed by doubts even 
as to the identity of the painter, because the 
features which he transferred to canvas haye 
remained unrecognised. The so-called 
‘* Fornarina”’ in the Uffizi at Florence is a 
casein point. The interesting ‘ Portrait of 
a Young Man,” ascribed to Francia Bigio, in 
the Louvre, is another instance. Theold Pina- 
kothek at Munich contains the likeness of a 
merchant once believed to have been painted by 
Garofalo, but the merchant’s name and the 
authorship of the work are both involved in 
obscurity. In our own National Gallery 
the admirable portrait of Cornelius van der 
Geest—one of the chief gems of the collection 
—was long supposed to represent Caspar 
Geyaerts (Gevartius), the friend of Rubens, 
and though the picture is catalogued, with 
excellent reason, as an example of Van Dyck, 
some adventurous critics still maintain that 
it is the work of his distinguished master. 
That a picture by Holbein could ever haye 
been attributed to Leonardo da Vinci seems 
incredible in these days of enlightened con- 
noisseurship. Yet this egregious blunder 
was perpetrated, and prevailed for nearly a 
century regarding the famous portrait of 
Morette which hangs in the Royal Gallery at 
Dresden. The mistake is all the less excusable 
because the provenance of the picture was well 
known. About two hundred and fifty years 
ago it belonged to the Marchese Maximilian 
Montecuccoli, then enyoy at Parma and 
Rome; from whose possession it passed into 
that of Duke Franz I. at Modena, and at 


that time it was known as the work of 


Holbein. In 1746 it was remoyed from 
Modena to Dresden, when it seems to have 
passed for a portrait of Ludovico Sforza by 
LL. da Vinci. In 1846 Rumohr, who succeeded 
in exploding this theory, expressed his belief 
that 1t was from Holbein’s brush. But a 
further mystery remained respecting the 
subject of the picture. Ludovico Sforza had 
been known as ‘Il Moro,” a fact which in 
itself should haye dispelled the idea that it 
was his portrait, seeing that the complexion 
of the sitter is not dark, butruddy. Possibly 
this agnomen may have led to further specula- 
tion. At any rate, Herr von Quandt pub- 
lished an article inthe Awnstblatt of that day 
to proye that it was the portrait of no Moor, 
but of ‘‘M. Morett,” a jeweller employed by 
Henry VIII. This explanation was gradually 
accepted, and seemed so satisfactory that for 
many years the picture was officially cata- 
logued under that title. In due time, how- 
ever, further researches were made, and a 
new light seemed to be thrown on the sub- 
ject by the discovery of a letter from Sir 
Isaac Wake to William Boswell in the 17th 
century. ‘The following is an extract :— 


November 26, 1628. 
December 6, 
‘¢ My dear Friend and Sweetheart, 

* 


* * * * 


‘* Turin, 


‘The picture after which you do seem to 
inquire was made by Hans Holbein in the 
time of Henry VIII., and is of a Count of 
Moretia.. My Lord of Arundel doth desire it, 
and if I can get it at any reasonable rate he 
must and shall have it. “ * - : 
“Your faithful friend and seryant, 


TT, WAKE.” 


The supposition that the picture was 
intended for Hubeit Morett, the king's 
jeweller, had been to some extent based on 
an inscription which appears on Wenzel 
Hollar’s engraving of the portrait. But it 
so happens that while Holbein was employed 
by Henry VIII. there was about the Court: 
a certain I'rench nobleman, the Sieur de 
Morette, and if we haye to choose between 
these two personages, it seems far more 
probable that the painter received his com- 
mission from a foreigner of distinction than 
from an English tradesman. Such, at least, 
is the conclusion at which most modern 
critics haye arrived, and it is evident, from 
the description of the picture which appears 
in the official Catalogue, that Prof. Woermann, 
Director of the Dresden Gallery, inclines to 
the same opinion. 


The portrait which has been selected for 
illustration with this article is of life size, 
and rather more than half length. It repre- 
sents a bearded man, above fifty years of 
age, whose sandy-coloured hair is beginning 
to turn grey. His fine, square head denotes 
power and intellect, and the admirably- 
modelled features are inserted with great 
vitality, but the expression is peevish and 
almost forbidding. It is the face of a person 
with whom it would be dangerous to quarrel. 
He is dressed in a black satin doublet with 
slashed sleeves, disclosing the ruffles of a 
cambric shirt below. He holds a glove in 
his right hand, while his left rests on a 
sheathed dagger which hangs from his waist. 
Over the doublet he wears a black silk cloak 
lined with fur. Round his neck is a gold 
chain with a locket attached to it. His flat 
black cap is stitched with gold thread and 
enriched by a cameo brooch or medallion. 
In the background is a green curtain of 
figured silk, 


It would be difficult to overrate the quality 
of this excellent and characteristic work. 
As a portrait it is full of interest, while the 
technical skill with which the texture of 
fur, silk, and other details of the dress are 
rendered, shows the hand of the master 
throughout. It is painted on panel about 
3ft. high by 2ft. 6in. wide, 


_ and trusses have no influence on the amount of 
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In other words, both bars are redundant under— 
and this is an important reservation—the sup- 
posed uniform distribution of the load. What 
has been actually accomplished by the introduc- 
tion of the two new bars or members requires a 
like attention. 
out that, while two additional bars have been 
inserted in the truss, no additional apices or 
angular points have been introduced. Conse- 
quently in the equation— 


S=(2x A-—3), 


the quantity on the left-hand side of the equation 
has changed in value, while that on the right has 
remained constant. It may, therefore, after this 
explanation, be inferred in future, @ priori, that 
additional members or bars, introduced into a 
truss without increasing the original number of 
apices or angular points, will be redundant, 
unless the truss should be deformable, and not, 
therefore, fulfilling the required conditions ex- 
pressed in the general equation. : 

If the truss in Fig. 1 be loaded on the upper 
chord, and supported, as it sometimes is in con- 
struction, upon a hinge or shoe attached to its 
upper chord, as represented in Fig. 2, the bars 


DESIGNING OF STEEL BRIDGES, 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL.—XXI. 


\ \ | have now to consider a little more fully 

the examples of open-web girders and 
trusses, to which the general equation already 
given— 

S'=-2 x A-— 3), 

is particularly applicable. The duty of redundant 
members or counterbraces, as they are termed, to 
distinguish them from the principal or main 
braces of a truss, and the conditions governing 
their use, have also to be investigated, and the 
proper rules regulating their employment deduced 
and applied. A simple example of an open-web 
girder is shown in Fig. 1, which is supposed to 
be uniformly loaded on the bottom flange AF. 
Itshould be mentioned here that although the terms 
are not always strictly synonymous, yet ‘‘flange,”’ 
**boom,’’ and ‘‘chord”’ are frequently used in 
the same sense. The last word is very commonly 
employed by American engineers, and no doubt 
took its origin from the circumstance that timber 
bridges were so largely built in that country. 
As generally understood in England, the term 
‘« flange”? is scarcely applicable to bridges built 


of timber, into the construction of which| 4B, AK, and EF, FG, shown in the truss in 
angle, tee, channel, or other sections of| Fig. 1, must be omitted, and it remains to be 
steel do not enter as part or parcel of|seen whether the truss, when shorn of these 


either the upper of lower chord. The word 
‘‘boom”? was originally intended to signify, after 
a nautical fashion, that it was the longitudinal 
member of the truss that stretched or kept taut 
the sides or web as they are styled, ia the same 
~manner as a boom or yard keeps a sail stretched. 
‘Whether the boom stretches the web, or the web 
keeps the boom taut, is a doubtful matter io 
actual practice, especially when the element of 
deflection, which is merely a small amount of 
deformation, is in a vertical plane, and in a state 
ofs table equilibrium. It has been stated by some 
authors that the sides or web of open-web girders 


members, will fulfil the conditions of indeform- 
ability. 
A = 7, and we obtain — 

lL=(2x 7-3)=11. 

From what has been previously stated, it is 
known that, in a theoretical point of view, the 
two bars CG and D K, shown by the dotted lines 
in Fig. 2, are redundant. Nevertheless, it 
might, under certain circumstances and condi- 


add them for the purpose of stiffening the truss. 
Under a uniform Joad on the upper flange, there 
will not be any resultant. stress upon the central 
bars CH and DH, in Fig. 2. Another example 
of a truss is shown in Fig. 3, in which, with a 
load uniformly distributed over the upper boom, 
the vertical members will be in compression, and 


deflection under a heavy passing load. When 
the depth of the girder is comparatively small in 
its ratio to the span, this statement may be 
approximately correct ; but in large and deep 
girders of long span, it is by no means a true one. 
In all such structures, the depth very considerably 
modifies the deflection. 

Since the load on the girder, shown in Fig. 1, 
is supposed to be uniformly distributed over the 
lower chord, it may be regarded for the purpose 
of calculating the resultant stresses on the different 
members of the-truss, as if equally apportioned 
upon each of the lower apices, KHG. The 
manner in which this description of loading will 
affect the individual and separate parts of the 
truss is shown in Fig. 1, in which the character 
of the various stresses are represented by thick 
black lines for those in compression, and by | 
similarly thin lines when they are in tension. 
Tf, now, we apply our general formula to the 
truss in Fig. 1, we shall find .S to be equal to 15 
and A equal to 9, and the equation will furnish 
the identity— 

15 = (2x 9— 3) = 15. 

If we now introduce two other bars, AC and 
DF, the equation becomes, substituting the 
proper values for S and A respectively— 


17 = (2x 9—3)= 15. 


redundant member or conterbraces, represented 
by the dotted lines in the figure, are absolutely 
essential in every similar girder and truss sub- 
jected to a moving load. Applying the equation, 
and neglecting the counterbraces, we have, with 
the proper values of S and A— 
25 = (2 x 14 — 8) = 25. 
It is unnecessary to repeat the calculation to 
point out the theoretical redundancy of the 
counterbraces under the assumption of a uniform 
distributed load. From the example of girder in 
Fig. 3 may be derived the general rule that where 
vertical members in the web of an open-web 
girder are employed, and two sets or systems of 
diagonal bars intersecting one another, and intro- 
duced, there is a corresponding waste of material. 
The railway bridge over the Thames at Charing 
Cross has been frequently quoted as a case in 
point. .In each main girder there are some thir- 
teen or fourteen tons of useless and extra material 
in the form of double vertical bars at the apex of 
each panel length in both the upper and lower 


A reference to Fig. 1 will point, 


In this case the value of S = 11, and} 


tions of loading, be practically very advisable to, 


of bracing and arrangement of bars he may 


the diagonals in tension, as shown by the thick 
and thin lines. In this instance the theoretically 


the more scope there-is for a display of the in- 


_| the professional man. Also, it must be remem- — 


booms. Snfficient practical examples have now 
been adduced to distinctly indicate and explain 
the relations existing between: their various — 
arrangements of parts and the rule governing 
their liability to deformation or even torsion. 
There are altogether three general equations 
applicable to this subject, one of which has already 
been enunciated, and using the same notation for 
the number of parts and angular points or apices 
in the truss is— oes. § 
Se (O-x A ES)am teeta 
Any girder or truss which under a uniformly 
distributed load satisfies this equation of whatever 
shaped figure it may consist, is not only in- | 
deformable, but has, in addition, no redundant ~~ 
members. It possesses, in fact, the smallest — 
number of parts necessary to impart indeform- 
ability to it under the conditions assumed, com= 
mencing with the simplest form, that of the 
triangle, to the most complicated polygon that ~— 
can be delineated. When the truss happens to 
be endowed with redundant members, the for- 
mula becomes— se ened 
S>(2-x A 8) iiecsives conse (hn nom ae 
showing that the numbers of the different mem- — 
bers are in excess of those actually required. It 
follows as a corollary from equation (2) thata 
redundant figure must necessarily be also in- 
deformable. The third formula is just the 
reverse of the former, for it applies to girders and) 
trusses which are deformable—that is, which do 
not possess a sufficient number of individual parts. 
For these trusses the equation becomes—_ See, 
S22 (2X -A = 28) Seeiss wae ena (S)— eee 
- If the load on the girder in Fig. 3 be ee aS 
to be situated uniformly along the lower chord, _ 
the bars A B, BH and DE, D G may be omitted, ~ 
and the truss will take the form given to if in 
Fig. 4, in which the arrangement of the bracing —__ 
is altered, the vertical members being now under 
tension, and the diagonals in compression. 
Although there is considerable latitude allowed to ~ 
the designer with regard to the particular system ~ 


oe 


Choose to select, yet there are at the same time 
many well-recognised forms of open-web trusses _ 
from which it is not generally advisable to 
depart, except for especial reasons dictated by the 
particular character of the case, or where girders. 
of a very large span are called in question. No 
doubt the larger the example of construction is, 


ventive faculties, skill, experience, and ability of 


bered that, on the other hand, the very same 
circumstances not only call for, but demand, a 
very high standard of education, training, and 


knowledge on the part of the engineer, architect, 


and builder. % Sa 
Giving to S and A their proper values forthe — 


truss in Fig. 4 of 21 and 12 respectively, we 
obtain the identity— : ; moe 


. Ql = (2 x 12-8) = 21 
It will be observed, on referring to Fig. 4, that 


the two redundant members or counterbraces © 
shown by the dotted lines are inclined in exactly ~ 
the contrary direction to that which they occupied 

in Fig. 3, and they are also subjected to stresses of A 
opposite character under the same conditions ofa = 


on 


1895. 
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rolling-load. Before leaving this part of our 
subject, the practice of ‘ cutting-down,’’ so to 
speak, the trusses in Fig. 183 to the forms in 
Figs. 2 and 4 by pruning off the several parts 
previously enumerated, is not to berecommended, 
except for bridges of small spans under S80ft. for 
railway bridges, and 100ft. for road bridges. We 
are not, and never have been, advocates for cut- 
ting down and skimping useful material, except 
when it is in the wrong place. In the small 
examples of bridge girders, in which the indi- 
vidual parts are comparatively slight, and of 
small sectional area in themselves, it is very false 
economy to impair the stability and rigidity of 
the structure, regarded in its entirety, by snip- 
ping off a bar here and there, simply on the plea 
that it could, theoretically, be dispensed with. 
The actual saving of material is not worth con- 
sidering ; and besides, if the principle be in- 
dulged in to any great extent, it invariably leads 
to a cramped and defective style of designing 
which finds little favour in the eyes of thoroughly 
sound and experienced arbitrators and judges. 
The case is far otherwise when girders of con- 
siderable magnitude are in question. Hach sepa- 
rate member becomes then a small built-up girder 
in itself, and its own sectional area and weight 
are more than sufficient to bestow upon it that 
condition of rigidity and stable equilibrium which 
the smaller specimens do not possess, 

Redundant members may evidently be divided 
into two principal classes :— 

(1) Those which are theoretically redundant, 
and not necessary for the indeformability of truss, 
but which are indispensable for practical reasons, 
and they then become counterbraces, and must be 
designed and treated as such. 

(2) Those which are redundant both theo- 
retically and practically. An instance of this 
duplicate redundancy is shown in the truss in 
Fig. 4, by adding the bar represented by the 
dotted line AB. Although it adds one more side 
or separate part to the whole truss, it does not 
alter the original number of the apices or angular 
points, and will, therefore, not satisfy equation 
(1), and is theoretically redundant. It is equally 
so practically, for it is impossible to ascertain 
exactly what portion of the stress at the apex B 
might be taken by it, and what by the proper 
brace BC, both of which would be in compres- 
sion. ‘The Poe Nae mischief which it effects, 
which would alone forbid its use—even if it had 
any—is that it brings a cross stress on the verti- 
cal brace CD. This last member is a tie, and 
not intended to resist the thrust which the bar 
AB would bring upon it, and if, perhaps, in 
solid beams and girders, a few unregarded or im- 
perfectly ascertained stresses may adjust their 
differences among themselves —as it were, become 
absorbed in the whole mass—such an adjustment 
does not present itself in open-web girders and 
trusses. The lines of action or direction, of all 
the weights, forces direct and indirect, and the 
resulting stresses brought upon any one member 
by the stresses upon any of its fellows, are too 
unequivocally marked out in intensity, character, 
and position, to allow of any appreciable devia- 
tion from the path prescribed by theory and 
assigned by practice. The manner in which 
counterbraces act under a moving load, and the 
necessity for them, will be fully explained by a 
practical example in our next article. It is 
important to bear in mind that both the main 
and the counterbrace cannot be in action at one 
and the same time. 
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COUNTY LUNATIO ASYLUMS.—XXVI. 
By Grorcr H. Bissy, F.R.1.B.A. 
WORKROOMS FOR FEMALE PATIENTS. 


dae occupation of female patients, beyond 

what work can be given them in the 
laundry, the kitchens, the wards and dormitories, 
and in the sewing and knitting-rooms, is occa- 
sionally a matter of considerable difficulty. It is 
obvious that many of the patients may be, for a 
variety of reasons, absolutely unfitted mentally, 
physically, or as a result of their previous 
training or condition of life, for any of the above 
named employments. 

Having in view the very high importance to 
the patients that they should not be permitted to 
pass away time in idleness without a great effort 
upon the part of the officials to provide them 
with suitable and interesting work so soon as 
they may be found capable of employment, it 
appears to be necessary that the architect should 
provide in his plans of the wings of the buildings 


for female patients something more than the 
rooms for needlework, &c. 


tervals (generally with glazed screens for purposes 
of observation), are as necessary as in the buildings 
for the male working patients, the worktables 
and seats being placed so that the women may 
have a cheerful look-out (the window-sills to be not 
more than 3ft. in height above the floor), and, as 
on the men’s side of the building, in lines 
parallel to the length of the apartments, which 
should be so constructed that patients may not 
necessarily have to pass through divisions occupied 
by other classes of workers to reach their own 
wards or the lavatories and waterclosets. 


at which the female patients of the London County 
asylums have worked prior to their admission, and 
at several of these it is probable that patients 
could work or be taught to work, provided that 
suitable buildings be erected. 


needlework, and laundry workrooms) apartments 
for basket-making, the manufacture of cardboard 
boxes, straw-bonnet makers, artificial florists, 


polishing, and many others, and the larger the 
asylum the greater would be the opportunities of 


rooms. 


intelligent classes of patients, and when the 


same apartment, provided that the patients thus 
associated can be in other respects suitably asso- 


health. Very large numbers of females are em- 


is of a simple description, and each worker usually 
has an allotted space of about 2ft. 6in. by.2ft. 6in. 
at a long table, divided from her neighbours by 


of raw and manufactured material. 


alone, and the nature of the work is such that 


factories, occasionally unduly crowded together 


making glue and paste would be considerably in 


reasons. 


‘Long galleries or workrooms, divided at in- 


There are more than 120 trades or occupations 


Amongst these are (in addition to the knitting, 


cigar and cigarette-making, folding and stitching 
books and pamphlets and reports, tailoring, 
millinery work, weaving, bookbinding, French 


variety in the occupations and number of work- 
All these trades are suitable for the more 


numbers to be employed upon some of these may 
be but few, one or more trades might be in 
some cases conveniently followed. in the 


ciated as regards their temper, bodily or mental 


ployed in London cigar manufactories. ‘The work 


divisions about 6in. in height, so that each 
worker may be able to keep separate her supply 
There are 
some thousands of these cigar-makers in London 


they are able to do what is required in a very 
small space, and, in consequence, are, in private 


without sufficient cubical contents. in the rooms, 
or without adequate means of escape in the 
event of fire or panic. 


‘In the room for cardboard and fancy-box- 


use; therefore a steam apparatus for boiling these 
would be advisable, and as the materials for 
making boxes are inflammable, an open fire or gas 
apparatus would be objectionable for obvious 
Similar precautions must be observed 
in the book-folding, artificial-flower making, and 
other rooms. : 

For female patients of a very low state of in- 
telligence the picking of horsehuir is a very 
suitable occupation. This work is constantly 
needed in asylums, and is not difficult to execute. 
The hair should always be thoroughly cleaned, 
and, if possible, steamed, before it is given to the 
patients to be operated upon. This wor’: should 
be done in a separate and well-ventilated apart- 
ment, and. certainly never in the wards. The 
picking should be done first by the less intelligent 
patients, and completed by a better class in 
another room. 

In several architectural competitions in con- 
nection with asylums proposed to be erected with 
a view to future extension, it has been usual to 
demand that the administrative portions should 
be sufficient for the ultimate capacity of the 
institution. This requirement, however, need 
scarcely apply to the workshops, as temporary 
divisions of the various apartments might be 
made. 

If from circumstances the workrooms must be 
situated at a distance from the wards, it would 
be well to provide a room (about 14ft. by 7ft.) in 
connection with the workroom blocks, to which 
those patients taken with epileptic fits could be 
removed without having to be conveyed to a con- 
siderable distance. This room would correspond 
in all respects with those frequently placed near 
the entrance to the asylum chapels, and pre- 
viously described, and a convenient place should 
be provided for a movable couch about 5ft. Yin. 
long by 2ft. 3in. wide and 18in. in height. It 
should be provided with rubber-covered wheels 


about 8in. or Qin. in diameter, and would be 
required for the immediate removal of patients 
taken ill or suffering from fits during the working 
hours. 


Whatever may be the financial profits from the 


work of asylum patients as a whole, there can be 
no doubt that the returns resulting from the 
labour of individual patients are in many cases 
very highly remunerative, and that the so-called 
pauper-patient not infrequently does more than 
earn the cost of his maintenance in the asylum 


(in which he may be confined for no reasons 
affecting his ability to work at his trade, in which 


he may, indeed, be a highly-skilled workman). 


Therefore, in the construction of the work build- 
ings, every reasonable convenience should, if 
possible, be provided, that all who can be induced 
to work may do so under the most favourable 
circumstances procurable. 

Epileptic patients, for instance, are usually 
considered to be very good workers, being very 
frequently strong and energetic; but they are so 
liable to sudden falls, that they should not be 
permitted to work near to open fires, high places, 
or under other similar dangerous conditions, and, 
where practicable, all sharp corners and necessary 
projections should be rounded off in the work- 
rooms and approaches thereto, and it should be 
noted that all severe injuries to the head are 
known to be of great importance in the produc- 
tion of insanity—whether these consist of fracture 
of the skull, extravasation of blood, loss of 
cerebral substance, or simple concussion; and 
while in the most severe of these cases the result- 
ing mental disturbance generally appears at once 
or on recovery from the actual injury, in other 
cases it does not appear till much later, perhaps 
not until even ten years after the accident; and 
in certain instances concussion may be followed 
by such results within the brain that it remains 
for years very susceptible to disease, so that after 
the slightest exciting cause insanity is produced. 

The workrooms both for male and female 
patients should, if practicable, be always in one- 
story buildings; but whenever, for economical or 
other sufficient reasons, two-story buildings must 
be adopted, the staircases should be in short, easy, 
straight flights, and be constructed with fire- 
resisting material, inclosed within brick walls ; 
or if, by reason of the varying levels of the site 
or kindred causes, it be found convenient to form 
an inclined plane to the upper floor, the higher 
portions must be protected with railings, with the 
view of preventing any of the patients from 
throwing themselves over to the ground below, 
or from placing themselves in danger by climbing 
to positions from which they might “~** 

There would be less objection t. a two story 
building for workshops if the lower floor were sunk 
below the ground level to a depth of 3ft. or 4ft. 
By this means a much more economical arrange- 
ment would be obtained, and considerably greater 
accommodation obtained at a lower cost, as 
practically the same foundations and roof would 
serve for a two-story as for a one-story erection. 
The ground level being midway between the 
floors, it would be much easier to arrange for 
inclined planes to both floors, or, in the event of 
staircases being necessary, the height of the same 
and number of steps would be greatly diminished, 
a manifest advantage to the working patients 
(especially when carrying loads of materials and 
goods) ; but the window-sills of the lower floor 
being thus placed on a level with the ground, 
special care would be observed to provide against 
breakages of glass. 

These apartments could scarcely be termed 
‘underground workshops,’’ inasmuch as_ the 
whole of the window area for lighting would be 
clear of the general ground level. ‘There should, 
if possible, be an outside area extending to 
the level of the lower floor. This, however, 
must be covered with iron bars to keep the 
patients from falling through. There should bs 
a floor of wood in all the rooms (unless the 
nature of the work specially disallows this), and 
the whole should have a bed of concrete beneath 
all usual and necessary structural precautions 
being observed to keep the apartments dry. 

The danger to the mental and bodily health of 
working asylum patients by putting them to 
unsuitable employment cannot be disregarded, 
and it has been frequently observed that thwarted 
plans and determinations (for example, an occu- 
pation enforced while all the inclinations of the 
individual are directed towards engagements of 
quite a different nature) become the causes of an 
intensified insanity. It would, therefore, appear 
to be somewhat difficult to know how to employ 


those patients, during rainy and, winter seasons, 
who usually work in the gardens, or upon fields 
and roads attached to the asylum. Amusements 
are, of course, not always practicable at these 
periods, and idleness cannot but prove to be a 
calamity to be avoided by sane and insane; there- 
fore, some workroom accommodation should be 
provided beyond what is requisite for those whose 
work is chiefly indoors, so that the workrooms be 
not overcrowded during unseasonable weather, 
and this precaution should be especially observed 
in those asylums where the inmates are largely 
drawn from the agricultural districts, and 
where the farmlands attached to the asylum 
are of an_ extensive description. ‘o_ billet 
these occasional indoor workers amongst those 
who are continually within the workrooms 
would-be manifestly disadvantageous to the 
discipline of the asylum, for in every well- 
ordered - institution there should be a proper 
separation of the inmates, so that each patient 
shall, so far as is practicable, associate only with 
a few whose company is suitable; and a new 
patient should, for example, never have any in- 
tercourse with the bad and hopeless cases. Such 
an arrangement could not fail to have a. yery 
deleterious influence upon him. An eminent 
medical authority upon asylums has written :— 
“Those patients who come into contact with one 
another, though on the best of terms, are, at the 
same time, profoundly indifferent about each 
other, each one being almost wholly occupied 
with himself. Many remark the insanity of 
others, and become cognisant of their own state 
by observing that a similar treatment is adopted 
towards them ; and it exerts the most beneficial 
influence upon the new patients to be led spon- 
taneously, through the example of those around 
them, to conform to the order and routine of the 
establishment, and to learn from the others sub- 
mission to all over them, and from the recoveries 
and dismissals taking place around them, to 
become tranquil, and encourage the hope that 
they too will some day be dismissed.”’ 

In the separation of patients according to their 
supposed condition or outward demeanour, caution 
has to be observed not to carry it to such an 
extent in the planning of the workrooms as to 
subdivide the service too much, and thereby un- 
reasonably augment the requisite amount of 
superintendence. 

In former times little.ey no provision was made 
in asylums for the emplo¥ment of the insane, and 
attempts to amuse or instruct them were very 
deficient. Probably workrooms were wholly un- 
known. The progress in this direction has been 
but slow, until about twenty-five years ago, since 
which time it would appear that architects and 
medical superintendents have, by their joint 
efforts, greatly improved the general arrange- 
menis of asylums in many respects, while the 
modern inventions of the telephone, electric 
lighting, and improvements in cooking, laundry, 
ventilating, heating, and engineering have all 
contributed to make some modern asylums marvels 
of constructive ability upon the part of those who 
have produced them. As now planned, they are 
vastly superior to those existing in 1845; but 
-even then, in different countries where the sub- 
ject of insanity had commenced to receive serious 
attention, widely different architectural arrange- 
ments existed A writer in that year stated that 
“while the English institutions in general pre- 
sent a most imposing appearance by their massive 
and elegant exterior, possess the greatest complete- 
ness in the interior as regards convenience of space 
and all domestic arrangements (as heating, light- 
ing, cleaning, working arrangements, &c.), and, 
combined with great comfort, a certain regu- 
larity of routine that corresponds- well with the 
almost mechanical nature of the superintendence 
and treatment, the French asylums, on the 
other hand, are (1845) constructed on quite a 
different principle, especially those formed on 
Esquirol’s plans. They consist of a series of 
square houses, widely apart, of merely a ground- 
floor containing a number of single cells or 
rooms, a common conversation-room, work-room, 
&c., with a colonnade around, and inclosing in 
the centre a plot of grass. Several parallel rows 
of such single-storied squares are connected 
together by those colonnades, including the 
store-houses, work-room, chapel, bathing-houses, 
&e. This mass of distinct buildings, which 
occupies an immense area, is not only more 
costly to erect, but renders the oversight more 
difficult, and affords fewer facilities of visiting 
the more distant parts of the institution and of 
general superintendence. On this account, up 


to the period when, by the introduction of labour 
and instruction, quite different principles were 
followed in the construction and arrangement of 
French asylums; these institutions were distin- 
guished by.a want of restraint, the uncontrolled 
roaming about, and unruly character of the 
patients. In the construction of the most modern 
institutions in France, the ideas of Esquirol seem 
to have been considerably deviated from, In 
Germany there has been an attempt to combine 


the good qualities of both systems, a neugh upon, 


the whole the German institutions approach nearer 
in their construction to the English asylums than 
to those formed on the plans of Esquirol. 
The newer institutions are usually so arranged 
that in one, or several, central buildings of two or 
three stories in height, the common rooms, the 
office, the chapel, the kitchen, the washing- 
houses, the store-rooms, the rooms of the officials, 
are all together. From each side of these one or 
two double-storied side-wings extend, either in 
direct communication or detached. In these are 
the different divisions for convalescents, boarders, 
quiet patients of middle and lower rank in life, 
together with attendants’ accommodation, baths, 
&c. As a completion to the whole are small 
single-storied buildings as far as possible removed 
from the centre, which contain the cells for un- 
ruly patients, especially those requiring isolation. 
Hach division of the house must have its own 
garden and pleasure-grounds for its inmates ; 
all the stairs, windows, and doors must be seen to, 
that they are not only of sufficient strength, but 
also that they are of the simplest possible 
mechanism, and a sufficient guarantee for. the 
security of the patients. The internal fittings of 
the dwelling and sleeping apartments in the 
division for the noisy and maniacal must be of the 
simplest description. They must also be im- 
movable, and in the other parts of the institution 
simpler or more elegant, according to the station 
and requirements of the patients.” 

The foregoing gives what appears to be a fair 
description of asylum arrangements in England, 
France, and Germany some fifty years ago. 
Even then some attention had been directed to 
the necessity for providing workshops for the 
employment and instruction of the patients; but 
their occupation in asylums is still a matter of 
considerable anxiety to the various authorities, 
and of continual investigation, I believe, by the 
Commissioners in Lunacy, whose reports as to 


England and Wales concur with those of the| 


authorities in Scotland and Ireland as to the 
insufficiency of the existing means of suitable 
employment of patients in asylums. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE CANARY ISLES: STRAY NOTES 
DURING A RECENT VISIT.—II. 


LOSE to the English church outside Las 
Palmas is a particularly good wooden 
detached villa, roofed in with stained shingles. 
‘We pronounced it American at first glance, and 
so it proved to be. Its story issomewhat curious. 
It was originally shipped from the United States 
to England, the steamer calling on its way across 
the Atlantic at Las Palmas. In London it was 
bought by a gentleman, who brought it over to 
the Grand Canary again, and caused it to be 
erected where it now stands, an ornament and a 
pleasure to all who see it. The architecture of 


the United States generally does not find fayour | 


with the uverage educated eye; but in the 
designing and erection of villa residences American 
architects quite ‘‘take the cake.” Nothing 
better, architecturally speaking, to our mind can 
be seen on the outskirts of any English or 
Continental city than the houses found in the 
suburbs of many American cities. Even Chicago, 
awful and intensely coarse as it is generally, can 
fairly and honestly boast of hundreds of capitally- 
conceived outside-town residences. 

At Las Palmas the roofs are generally flat. 
During our stay at this city we were fortunate in 
having as fellow guests at our hotel (Hotel 
Metropole) Mr. Alfred Bovill, F.R.I.B A., 
architect, late of Buckingham-street, Strand, 
W.C., and at one time, we. believe, the district 
surveyor of St. Pancras, N.W., and Mrs. Bovill, 
a most charming lady as well as an accomplished 
artist. Their present residence is at Villa 
Orotava, on the Island of Teneriffe. This place 
was formerly Arautapala, the capital, whereat 
lived the last Guanche king. Villa Orotava 
bears the goodly repute of having the finest 
climate in the whole world. Mr. Bovill, who is 
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an ideal-looking jolly Englishman, 


building matters generally. The flat roofs, he 
told us, have splinters put from joist to joist 
(these joists are commonly of téa, a native pine), 


and on these three layers of concrete, made of _ 
volcanic ashes and lime, 9in. or thereabouts thick, 


are laid. After this has been well rammed, a to 


coat of sand and lime is floated, and afterwards ~ 


rubbed with stone to a smooth sanded face, and 
washed over with hydraulic lime. 
are unknown. 
small baskets. 


cost about £2 per 1,000. The tiles go 30 to a 


square yard. Deals cost from £6 to £8 per 
1,000ft. super. by lin. thick, Pitchpine, which 
is very largely used, costs £9. for the same 


quantity. It is chiefly shipped to the islands 


from Florida in schooners of 300 or 400 tons — 
There appear to be a large number of — 
hese almost — 
entirely use pitchpine, and very creditable work _ 


burden. 
cabinetmakers on the islands. 


they do. Furniture, however, is largely im- 


ported. ‘The first bullock-waggon we saw going a 4 
up the steep roadside at Teneriffe was laden with 


a big packing-case, with ‘‘ From Maple and Co., 


Limited, Tottenham Court -road,’’? in distinct — ae 
The original pine on 


letters on. its outside. 
Grand Canary has nearly all been consumed. 


It.is very hard, sinks in water, and a stick of it~ 


set alight at one end burns likea candle. Fuerte- 
ventura furnishes the best lime. It costs 1s. per 


80lb. The stone at Grand Canary seems to be - 
better than that on the other islands. A common > 
stone called. tosca, a friable material—some of it. 


white, and in other quarries red—is worked into 
blocks 1ft. 8in. by llin. by Gin. These are 
brought into town, tied by ropes, on long narrow 
waggons, or on the backs of horses, camels, and 
mules. They cost 23d. to 43d. a stone, the price 
varying with the distance taken. They are 
generally used for quoins, &c., to houses, 
the country places the usual way of building 


seems to be to collect the boulders and stones, and 


with them make the outside of a wall 1ft. 8in. or 
2ft. thick, and fill up as one builds with puddled 


local earth, which soon sets almost ag hard as 


mortar. 


ing hours in the building trade were from 


5.30a.m. to 7 p.m., with two hours out for — 


meals. The toilers practically work from sunrise 
to dark, so that in the winter the hours are two 


less per diem. Carpenters, masons, and other ~ 


trades incidental to building get about 3s. a day 
in the towns, and 6d. less in the country districts. 


The average wages of labourers (Peons, pro-— i: 
nounced payon) is 1s. a day; a man and a mule, 


or a camel, costs from 2s. to 3s. per day. The 
employer is expected to give the quadruped one 
feed per diem. In the quarries at Grand Canary, 
the best of the stonecutters get about 2s. 6d. a 
day ; but many, we understand, only earn 1s. for 
a like period. ; 


We have already remarked that it is sometimes 


rather difficult to come away from the Canary 
Isles. It is also, at times, not so very easy to 
get there. During our recent visit on the voyage 
out, we ‘‘slowed-down’’ for many hours, as, it 
being dark and misty, our captain could not find 
the bearings of the Isle of Grand Canary. Mr. 
Bovill records that he once took passage from 
England to the Canaries, and the weather being 
bad, the captain refused to land him and eleven 
other passengers, also bound there, so they were 
all taken on to Cape Town, the next stopping 
place—three weeks’ passage further on! 


The~ balconies, latticed windows (postigos), 


gurgoyles, and interior patios, or courtyards to 
the houses, and the miradores, or ‘‘ view-towers,’’ 
are perhaps the most picturesque architectural 
features in the islands. Many of these are’several 
hundred years old, and evince charming work, 
both in design and execution. The exterior 
balconies and latticed windows are often quaintly 
carved, and nearly always painted. The water- 
spouts are great features. They project 3ft. or 
4tt. out from the flat roofs, and often take the 
form of cannons, this making the parapets look- 
like so many lines of fortifications. Some of the 
designs assumed by these gurgoyles are very odd. 
Most of the houses are built around a central 
courtyard, which has a covered way on either 
side, and flowers, tropical plants, and a fountain 


{in the centre. Herein many a picturesque nook 


Grand Canary anxious to buy a cargo of pitch- 
pine for one of his clients resident on another of — 
the islands, and to him we were indebted 
for much practical information upon local 


Wheelbarrows — 

Clay and sand are carried in. 
The bricks (Sin. by. llin. by — 

2#in.) and tiles (the latter are all semi-circular) - 
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At the time of our visit (last month) the work- Ase 
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and shady corner delight the artistic eye. The 

turrets to the dwellings are mostly happy in 
position and outline. At Las Palmas there is no 
rain, as a rule, after February until the next 
year. The beds of the rivers, known as barrancos, 
are everywhere perfectly dry. They are composed 
of boulders, mostly of volcanic origin, and are 
often crossed by good bridges. specially so is 
the long stone one that spans the barranco near 
Telde. The main square at Las Palmas—the 
Alameda—is ornamented by colossal marble busts 
—one of Columbus, and the other of a native 
16th-century poet. In our last we referred to 
the beautiful specimens of beaten ornamental 
silver work to be found in some of the churches ; 
that of the Virgin del Pins at Teror may be men- 
tioned as containing a particularly fine shrine of 
that metal. 


Santa Cruz is, of course, the chief port of 
Teneriffe, although the real capital and seat of 
the bishopric is La Laguna, five miles or so 
inland. It was at Santa Cruz that Nelson was 
defeated by the Spaniards, and lost one arm and 
two flags. That occurred in a.p. 1797. The 
flags are preserved in glazed cases, hanging on 
either side of an altar on the north side of the 
Church de la Concepcion at Santa Cruz. This 
church contains a good, if rather high, pulpit of 
inlaid and coloured marbles, made in 4.p. 1736. 
Its flight of stairs and approach are all in character 
with the ornate design of the pulpit, and at a 
little distance look part and parcel of it. Asa 
matter of fact, these adjuncts are nothing but 
common deal, carefully painted to resemble the 
marbles used in the pulpit itself. The timbsrs in 
some part of the roofs exhibit. the ornamental 
Moorish treatment already mentioned as observed 
on some of the other islands, and the wrought 
silver shrines are very beautiful. There are 
several large new buildings in hand just now at 
Santa Cruz. One of them, at the corner of a 
main street, now roofing, is a stone erection of 
goodly design, and appears intended for bank 
premises. Santa Cruz, although not such 
an important coaling station as Las Palmas, 
does’ a large and increasing trade in that 
way. Just outside the town, on the over-Mont- 
Cenis-like road to La Laguna, is the new bull ring 
of Salamanca, a large amphitheatre, built seem- 
ingly strictly on the lines of Spanish bull rings. It 
was on this hill, at an outside hostel, known as 
the Venta de la Cuesta, we tried the weight of 
one or two of the loads the women carry up the 
mountains into the interior. It is a usual thing 
for these hardy creatures to balance 18 large 
pans of brown clome all tied together upon their 
heads. Several of these burdens we handled ; 
but each and every one was almost more than we 
could even lift off the ground. Near here is the 
oldest church on Teneriffe. It is known as that 
of Sta. Maria de Gracia. In the open space on 
which the cathedral at Laguna stands are heavy 
stone seats of quaint design. The same sort of 
seats—very effectively conceived—we sawrepeated 
in other parts of the island.. Don Alonso Fer- 
nandez de Lugo, the Spanish conqueror of 
Teneriffe, is buried in this cathedral. It also 
contains a marble pulpit of Genoan make. In the 
oldest church in the city (the Iglesia de la Con- 
cepcion) there is a fine silver reredos. A heavy 
iron grille at the western end of the church 
entirely walls it off from the part where the 
nuns worship. In the Convento de San Fran- 
cisco is a massive silver altar and a good crucifix. 
The main road from Laguna to Orotava com- 
mences with a long avenue of eucalyptus-trees, 
in which, at short intervals on both sides of the 
road, are numerous crosses. Near Tafira, about 
half-way between Santa Cruz and Orotava, Mr. 
Comarcho, who owns the popular English hotel 
bearing his name at Santa Cruz, is building close 
by the roadside a goodly-sized hotel. It is now 
being roofed-in, and it stands on an elevated spot 
overlooking the sea. It will contain 25 bed- 
rooms. le has raised all the stone used in its con- 
struction from the rock-side just behind the struc- 
ture. Near here is what is known as ‘‘ Humboldt’s 
Corner.’’ The renowned traveller in question 
declared the views to be obtained at that spot to 
be the-finest in all the world. Thesea stretches on 
the right, a vast and fertile valley is at one’s feet 
in front, and the great peak is to the left. Much 
pumice-stone is found on the mountain, and on 
the summit is a large deposit of pure sulphur. 
Going gently down the steep, one passes Santa 
Ursula, a small village with little church in its 
midst. The latter contains a remarkable old 
pulpit of carved wood.(about 300 years old, we 
thought). It is highly decorated with colour. 
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Are there any painted pulpits in England save 
the one in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, 
8.W., which the late Sir Gilbert Scott, RA., 
had decorated at the time of the general restora- 
tion, a quarter of a century or soago? This 
rural church owns a remarkably good life-sized 
sculptured representation of the Crucified Christ, 
and a very old organ and organ-case. There are 
some exceedingly ancient instruments on the 
islands in the shape of organs. Asarule, the 
choirs occupy the western end of the church, and 
have a large reversible music lectern in their 
midst. Some of these are full of interest. One 
we particularly remember that had a strikingly 
carved crucifix rising from its centre. In the 
vestry at Santa Ursula is a curious old bier of 
painted wood, so constructed that the head of the 
coffin it contained when carried would be con- 
siderably elevated. It is canoe-shaped, and short 
poles at the head and feet protrude, for the 
bearers’ use. "We remember seeing three curious 
hand-biers in the cathedral at Throndhjem, ia 
Norway, afew summers ago. ‘They were dated 
1765 and 1791 respectively, and were probably 
about as old as the one at Santa Ursula. 
But the Norwegian biers were very long, 
measuring over 20ft. in length. 

The English Grand Hotel at Port Orotava 
stands upon a hill of lava, and is an immense 
building, containing 250 or 300 bedrooms. It is 
seen as far off as is the State House at Albany, 
U.S.A., and, to our minds, is just about as 
much too big. Near to it is the new English 
church, and not far off a well-designed stone 
mansion is in course of erection for Colonel 
Wethered, an English gentleman, resident, 
we learned, at Marlow. Its architect is Mr. 
Alfred Bovill, already referred to. Puerto 
Orotava lies down some hundreds of feet below 
the vast hotel. There are many quaint bits 
about this little fisher village. he groups of 
old houses and the colouring thereupon seen from 
the Mole struck us as being the most exquisitely 
beautiful we had ever met with anywhere. Villa 
Orotava is a few miles away, and although only 
a place of something like 9,000 inhabitants, is 
entirely lit by electric light. Here we had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Alfred Sax, of the firm 
of Messrs. Julius Sax and Co, the widely-known 
electrical engineers of West Smithfield, E.C. 


The tall, slender date palms are marked features 
on the islands. The biggest is at this town, and 
stands 110ft. high. It is an old tree, and history 
records it was just the same height as it is now 
400 years ago. Near to it there formerly stood 
an immense dragon-tree. Humboldt, who was 
born a.p. 1769, estimated its age at least 6,000 
years. Its butt measured 48ft. Gin. girt 60ft. 
above the ground. It was 95ft. high. The 
original stem of these peculiar trees invariably 
rots away, and so the trunks are hollow. The 
interior of this particular tree was used for ages 
as an aboriginal temple, and after the Spanish 
Conquest Mass was sung therein. This tree was 
thrown down—we did not learn how—some eight- 
and-twenty years ago. An old chestnut tree 
hard by, which the Spaniards planted in 4 p, 
1493, measures 27ft. 6in. girth. The dragon- 
tree is a native of Teneriffe, and its growth as 
remarkable as is that of the Luphorbia Canariensis, 
referred to in our last. The most venerable and 
the largest of the species at present existing on 
the island stands near the church at Icod, and is 
said to be over 3,000 years old. The broom, known 
locally as retema, grows up the hills to a height of 
nearly 11,000ft. _ The téa (Pinus Canariensis) and 
the native cedar (Juniperus orycedrus) are the next 
hardy, and both thrive at an altitude of 8,000ft. 
The principal forest trees not already mentioned 
arethe venatico, or native mahogany (Persea indica) ; 
the palo blanco (Peccoma excelsa), a hard white 
wood ; the til (Oreodaphne fotens), a hard 
dark wood; and the barbusano (Phabe barbusano), 
another very hard and dark wood. ‘The 
last mentionféd has the reputation for being one 
of the strongest woods known. It is much 
sought after, for the beams of native wine- 
presses. Some species of gigantic heather grow 
40ft. to 50ft. high, and girths dft. at their stem. 

There are many other trees. Amongst them 


may be named the oak, plane, elm, cork, beech, 


cypress, umbrella pine (Pinus pinea), coral-tree, 
camphor, india-rubber, pepper, walnut, orange, 
vine, lemon, peach, pomegranate, apple, &c. In 
the island of Hierro, which we have already 
noticed as the most western of the group, there 
are no springs, and its inhabitants depend entirely 
on the rain for their water supply. There used 
to be a tree there called El Garoe, which, tradition 
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records, distilled enough water from its leaves to 
supply all that was required. This is probably 
true, and if the site of the long since disappeared 
tree could be found, and some pines or laurels 
planted on the spot, if is not unlikely that the 
new trees would distil water also. Mons. Sanson, 
in his ‘* Description of the World’’ (1670), 
refers to this marvellous tree (page 75), and says : 
‘In this isle there is no fresh water found, only 
in the middle of the isle there grows a tree whose 
leaves are much like those of the olive, which, 
being always covered with clouds, drops from its 
leaves into a cistern which is underneath it very 
good water, and in such great abundance, that 
it suffices all the inhabitants, as also all the 
cattle and living creatures, in the island. 

There is no fresh water, neither of rivers, foun- 
tains, lakes, nor wells, and without this tree it 
would be unhabitable. One Jackson, an English- 
man, who reports to have seen, considered, and 
measured this tree in 1618, saith, tk *. the 
water falls into a pond containing %, “9 
tuns, which in one night is filled, ana 
that from this pond the water is by divers 
channels conveyed into other ponds or cisterns 
through the whole isle, which is very well 
peopled, some say it hath init 8,000... . More- 
over, Jackson assures us that this tree hath 
neither flowers nor fruit, that it is on the side of 
a mountain, that it dries up in the day, that at 
night a cloud hangs over the tree, and that in the 
same time it distils its water drop by drop.’ 
But, ‘‘ Firdinand Suares saith this tree bears a 
fruit like acorne, of a pleasant taste, and aroma- 
tick. Most authors agree that its leaves 
are alwaies green, and compare them to the 
laurel.” 

Although there are no railways on any of the 
isles at present, a survey has been completed 
between Santa Cruz and Orotava (a distance of 
rather less than thirty miles), and it is possible 
that the scheme may be carried out with a light 
line at no distaat date. 

We will conclude these somewhat lazily jotted- 
down notes by a story told us by our state-room 
steward on our voyage home again to Devonshire’s 
pleasant shores. ‘The late Mr. Bull, of Belvedere 
Works, Southampton, will be remembered plea- 
santly by many readers as the energetic contractor 
for the late Mr. G. E. Street’s Law Courts in the 
Strand. He also carried out a large contract in 
Cape Colony. ‘The last time he was at the Cape, 
he met with some wood he took so great a fancy 
to that he had his coffin made of it, and brought 
it home with him. Our informant assisted Mr. 
Bull, when he came on board, to stow the not 
very pleasant-looking package, snug and taut, in 
his own state-room. When, not so very long 
afterwards—to the grief of all who knew him— 
Mr. Bull died, his remains were reverently 
deposited in the casket in question. 

Harry Hens. 
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FOUNDATIONS FOR THE CATHEDRAL 
_OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, NEW 
YORK CITY. 
ROGRESS has been made, according to the 
Engineering Record, in the foundation work 
ot the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York City. The proposed cathedral will be one 
of the largest and finest ecclesiastical structures 
of modern times. The site is on the crest of a 
bluff overlooking a large part of Upper New York 
and the Hudson River. The church will be 520ft. 
long by 290ft. extreme dimensions, and of about 
the size of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The founda- 
tions for the tower and adjacent choir are said to 
be well advanced. Much delay and expense have 
been caused by the unsatisfactory condition of the 
ground. The rock outcrops the site; but the 
excavations have revealed difficulties, owing to 
the surfaces of the ledges of rock being at a sharp 
angle, and to the inequality of the soil and soft- 
ness in places, which rendered considerable 
excavation necessary. Several large pits were 
excavated, each containing the piers and other 
important foundations. The main piers at the 
crossing of transepts, nave, and choir for the 
main tower are thus dug out to the solid 
rock. Tho rock surfaces were dressed, cleaned 
with wire brushes and hose, and the space 
filled up to a maximum depth of. 45ft. with con- 
crete, upon the level surface of which the cut- 
granite pier footings are laid. The tower rests 
on arches sprung high in air, from four smaller 
corner towers with flying buttresses. Each of 
these towers is calculated -to transmit a pressure of 
17,000 tons to the bed of concrete, which supports 


its base 38ft. square, thus making a load of about 

~ 10 tons per square foot. To transmit this pressure 
equally the ‘‘concrete is composed of cement, 
sharp sand, and gravel, in proportion of 1, 2, and 
3 edge mixed quite dry, and rammed 
by 201b. rammers from 10in. horizontal layers to 
8in. thick layers, and till the water was flooded 
to the surface.’’ ~ Hach layer of concrete is treated 
like blocks of stone; between the layers that are 
rammed and left over-night a mortar of 1 of 
cement and 2 of sand is spread to give coherence 
between the layers. The concrete work is of 
unusual magnitude, and the mode in which the 
concrete is made, mixed, and rammed, so as to 
produce a homogeneous mass, described in detail 
in the Record, 18 remarkable. The plant and 
machinery for mixing the concrete and dis- 
tributing it by means of trucks and derricks are 
admirably devised for the work. 
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ge sssic DETAILS AND THEIR 
APPLICATION * 


By G. A. T. Mippeton. 
VUI.—ITALIAN RENAISSANCE: BUILDINGS WITH 
SINGLE ATTACHED ORDERS. 


: HOUGH Raffael, in his Pandolfini Palace at 
Florence, had adopted the usual Florentine 
system of treating the Palace as orders, without 


Palazz) Valmarani, Vicenza.—Andrea Palladio. 
(From Schiitz.) 


the use of many parts, such as the columns, of 
which the orders would in Classical times have 
heen more strictly considered to consist, yet when 
he built the Caffarelli Palace at Rome, he em- 
ployed one complete attached order. This marks 
a new departure, and is one of the distinguishing 
points of difference, generally speaking, between 
the works of Florence and of Rome. Certainly, 
the Farnese Palace, of which there will be more 
to say presently, is treated in the Florentine 
fashion externally; but, generally speaking, 
complete orders, either single or super-imposed, 
are used for the sake of ornament, attached to the 
ce walling, but without constructional func- 
ion. 

In the example under discussion—the Caffarelli 
Palace—the lower story is heavily rusticated, 
with a plain bard of stone to form its plinth, and 
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Caffarelli Palace, at Rome, (By Raffael.) 


another half-way up, inserted at the springing of 
the arch of the doorway, and still another, abso- 
lutely plain, but projecting rather more than 
those below, to act as stringcourse, and separating 
the lower from the upper story. 

The cornice is not so deep as usual in com- 
parison with the height of the whole building ; 
and it will now be seen that, instead of propor- 
tioning it to the building as a whole, as had 


* 


hitherto been the rule, Raffael had rather pro- 
portioned it to the Doric columns of the-upper - 
story, to which it more immediately belonged. 
With these columns, too, he took considerable 
liberties, both in proportion and detail, as com- 
pared with the work of the Romans, upon which 
all the Renaissance was founded. They are tall and ~ 
slender, and are pl ‘in pairs close together, 
with a considerable distance between the pairs, 


and each pair 
is perfectly harmonious, and allows for the intro- 
duction of windows, thus in every way carrying 
out the ideas of the Italian architects as to the 


employment of the forms of the more ancient = 


Mouldings from the Caffarelli Palace, Rome. 
(By Raffael.) 


architecture of Italy, to meet the needs of the 
buildings which they were called upon to erect ; 
and it is characterised, as all the best work is, by 
extreme restraint, and the employment of the 
least possible ornament, to satisfy the needs of 
the case. The only carving upon the front of 
the Caffarelli Palace is the small mask on the 
corner, where there is usually to be found the 
coat of arms of the owner. : 

A reference to the details will show upon com 
parison considerable difference between the treat- 
ment of the mouldings of the Romans and by 
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their successors of the Renaissance. There is the 
same use of the circle and its segments, but with 
considerably greater freedom and a higher appre- 
ciation of the exact part which each moulding is 
to play. Each one seems to have been most 
carefully thought out, having regard to its 


| position, above, level with, or below the eye; 


and particular attention may be directed to the 
frequent use of the cavetto, and to the very 
different curves which are given, both to the 
cyma recta and to the cyma reversa, wherever 
they are used, as in mouldings A and D. 

The employment of single attached orders is 
generally considered rather a sign of Venetian 
than of Roman work, and correctly so. Single 
orders were there introduced by Palladio, and 
greatly used both by him and his successors, often 
comprising the entire height of a building, and 
including several stories. This carries off the 
cornice well as proportioned to the whole build- 
ing, for at the same time it is proportioned to the 
attached order; but the separation of the stories 
is, of course, not so well marked, and a vertical 
tendency of the general lines becomes prominent 


Courtyard of the Conservatori Palace, in Campidoglio, Rome. 
(By Michael Angelo.) 


to an extent which is not usual in architecture of 
the Classic type. In the Valmarana Palace, at 
Vicenza, which may be considered to be fairly 
typical, tall Corinthian pilasters rest upon a deep 
plinth, and are continued through the two lower 
stories of the building. They carry the main 
cornice, which, though rich, is plain compared 
with the Corinthian cornices of the Romans, and 
is destitute of carving. Above this, however, in 
this instance, there is a third, or attic, story ; but 
the building would have been complete as an 
architectural composition without it. ; 

A very similar method of treatment had been 
attempted by Michael Angelo in the courtyard of 
the Conservatori Palace, in the Campidoglio, 
Rome; but the Corinthian pilasters there hardly 
give the effect of carrying the cornice, and the 
result is by no means so good as it generally is in 
the work of Palladio and his followers. Analysis 
of the cause shows the pilasters to be too widely 
spaced—too weak for the task imposed upon 
them—and the pedestals upon which they rest is 
but a poor substitute for the continuous plinth. 
The rich effect, however, of the constructional 
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Tonic order to the lower story, carrying the inter- 
mediate cornice, which the main pilaster inter- 


rupts in crossing, is a point well worth attention, 


and a detail of the pilaster capital is appended 


Detail of Capital, Conservatori Palace, Rome. 


for comparison with the capital of the Pantheon, 
illustrated on p. 40 of the Burtpinc News for 
July 12th last, in order to show how closely in 
such respects the Renaissance architects followed 
their models of earlier times. 
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CAST IRON IN BUILDER'S AND .. 
CONTRACTOR’S WORK.—I. 


By JosrrnH Horner. 


AST iron, though now so common, is a com- 
paratively modern product; that is, its 
history is very much more recent than that of 
malleable iron, or of steel. The latter were 
known two thousand years ago. Cast iron was 
not used as a definitely distinct product of manu- 
facture until the later Middle Ages. In some 
parts of Africa the iron reduced by the native 
smiths is identical with that which was manu- 
factured a couple of thousand years ago—that is, 
either malleable, or steely, not fused or cast. The 
peculiarity of the products of the primitive fur- 
naces, of the Indian and African forges, and of the 
Catalan furnaces, is, that from the same furnace, 
and even from different parts of the same charge, 
malleable iron and temper steel can be produced 
at will, dependent on the conditions which the 
smelter desires to set up. Cast iron, however 
(which differs from malleable iron and steel 
mainly and essentially in the presence of a larger 
amount of carbon, and of some other foreign 
elements), is not produced by these methods. In 
these, small quantities only of ore are reduced at 
once. ‘The heat is not sufficient to cause fusion, 
but only a pasty condition of the resulting bloom, 
and the product is either a soft, or,a steely iron, 
according to the proportions of fuel and ore used, 
the nature of the blast supplied, and the duration 
of the process. 

It does not seem at all clear when, and how, 
the knowledge of the production of cast iron as a 
distinct product first came about. Statues of cast 
iron are mentioned by Greek writers, but none 
are known to be in existence, and it is difficult to 
understand how they could have been caat at all, 
because the rude hearths of India and Africa, 
which are probably practically identical with 
those of earlier ages, arenot capable of producing 
a liquid product. More than one modern writer 
has contended that the knowledge of cast-iron 
ante-dates the Christian era; but the evidence 
adduced is wholly documentary, and though iron 
corrodes so readily, that would not account for 
the total disappearance of all heavy masses, such 
as pigs, and statues. Probably the earliest known 
casting is a tombstone—the incongruity must be 
pardoned—in Burwash Church in Sussex, which 
dates from the 14th century. Sir I. Lowthian 
Bell places the introduction of the blast furnace 
between the years 1556 and 1618, because the 
work of Agricola, published in the former’ year, 
contains no allusion to it, and the work of Dud 
Dudley, published about the latter year, mentions 
mottled and grey irons. But the Prussian 
Stiickofen furnace, described by Agricola, was a 
Catalan furnace extended into a shaft, in which 
iron could be liquefied, as well as rendered malle- 
able, and this, taken in conjunction with the 
existence of the 14th-century tombstone, seems 
to show that the knowledge of cast iron might 
haye been about contemporary with Chaucer. 
Henry Poole, in a paper contributed to the Royal 
Society in 1676, alludes to the pig-iron as being 
taken from the high-blast furnace to the open 
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hearth charcoal refinery. So that the making of ‘be 


cast iron was a recognised industry at that time. 

It was evidently not until the device of erecting 
a shaft over the ordinary furnace was adopted 
that the regular production of cast iron was pos- 
sible. By such a device the draught would be 
increased, and the iron liquefied. Whenever that 
was effected, the art of casting in iron was in- 
augurated, and the utility of the metal became 
capable of indefinite extension. But its manu- 
facture was long limited by the practice of smelt- 
ing with charcoal. 

The earliest uses for cast iron were the manu- 
facture of cannon and balls, replacing the old 


‘“gun-stones’’ alluded to by Shakespeare, and 
the old andirons or fire-dogs, and grate-backs 
of these still remaining 


Man 
skill of the early founders. 


and railings. 
attest to the 


The iron railing round St. Paul’s is one of 


the earliest extensive works in cast iron.  Six- 
pence per pound was paid for it, the total cost 
being £12,000. It would not cost a penny a 
pound now. The rails were executed by several 
contractors, but the bulk was cast at Lamber- 
hurst, near Tunbridge Wells, in Sussex. The 
first English cast-iron cannon were made at 
Buxtead, in Sussex, in 1548. Some of the 
earliest cannon made in England are still pre- 
served in the Tower grounds. ‘The industry 
grew so rapidly that in the reign of Eliza- 
beth iron ordnance was — exported, whereas 
formerly it had been imported. Sussex became 
the chief locality of the new industry. In 
the reign of James [. about one-half of the 
iron produced in Kngland was manufactured in 
Sussex. But this received a check by the laws 
passed to. prohibit the felling of forest-trees, 
which were required for the renewals of England’s 
navy and for other purposes. Since all the cast 
iron at this period was smelted with charcoal, the 
ironmasters migrated to other parts of the country, 
or were ruined. - The first Act, prohibiting the 
destruction of forests within 14 mules of London 
for iron making, was passed in 1581. Other Acts 
followed from time to time, until finally, asa 
result, the Sussex iron industry died out entirely 
about the close of the 18th century. 

It was not until the discovery by Dud Dudley 
that iron might be smelted with pit-coal that the 
industry could truly be said to have been born. 
Dud Dudley’s first patent for smelting by means 
of pit-coal was taken out in 1620. It was renewed 
in 1638. But the iromasters did their utmost to 
ruin his trade, and being also an ardent Royalist, 
he became involved in the troubles of the Reyo- 
lution, and died, a disappointed man. The iron 
industry still declined, until in 1725 its production 
had fallen to less than-13,000 tons. But atabout 
that period Abraham Darby, 1720-1733, was 
working on the lines inaugurated. by the unfor- 
tunate Dud Dudley. Darby substituted charred 
coal, or coke, for coal, and made a fortune. 
Darby’s first success was in the making of cast- 
iron pots for domestic use, which, previous to that 
time, had been mostly imported from Holland. He 
started the Coalbrookdale works in Shropshire in 
1709, and turned out other light ironwork besides 
pots, using at first charcoal only. But the in- 
dustry was slow in recovering its lost ground. 
Eiyen in 1740, only 17,350 tons of pig-iron were 
produced in Britain. In 1788, the product had 
risen to 68,300.tons, and three-fifths of this was 
still smelted with charcoal. At this period the 
cost of pig was from three to four times its 
present price. At the beginning of the present 
century it ranged from about £6. to £9 per ton. 
In 1825 it reached its highest mark—£12 per ton. 

The discovery of the Blackband ironstone in 
Scotland, in 1801, by David Mushet, in which 
the ore and fuel necessary for the extraction of 
iron exist in combination, marked an important 
epoch in the history of the Scottish iron trade, as 
well’ as in that of other districts in which the 
same formation occurs. In 1828, the hot blast 
was invented by Neilson, and within four years 
of this the firm at the Clyde works in Scotland 
were producing twice as much iron as previously 
with the same expenditure of fuel. The hot 
blast then used was at a temperature of only 600° 
Fahr., or about half the temperature now em- 
ployed. The real era of cast iron dates from this 
period. Thenceforward the manufacture of cast- 
iron articles grew steadily. The Sussex blast 
furnaces were only capable of producing from 
three to four tons per week, while a modern 
furnace will turn out 550 tons or more. Without 
the invention and growth of the steam-engine 
and the manufacture of powerful blowing engines, 
the development of the iron industry would have 
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to the various steps in the growth of these~ 
industries. Bea Rss 
After the smelting of cast iron from the ore 
with pit coal had become an industry, almost 
every piece of structural work which could be 
made in iron was made in that material, timber — 
being the alternative structural material, That : 
was the era of cast-iron bridges, many of which ~~ 
still remain, testifying to the excellent quality of © 
the- material then smelted by the cold-blast 
process. The first cast-iron bridge made in 
England was built by a grandson of Abraham 
Darby, at Coalbrookdale. It was erected over 
the Severn at Broseley in. 1779. The gpan is 
120ft., and it is still in existence. The facility” 
with which the molten iron could be madeto 
assume any required form, and the large masses 
in which it could be cast, caused it to be em- 
ployed for.all conceivable classes of work, both — ee 
structural and ornamental. It was not until after 
the inventions of the Craneges, of Onions, of Cort, 
and Hall, by which the productionof malleableiron 
was rendered practicable in much larger masses — 
and in forms which could not be produced at the — 
hand forges, that the use of cast iron for some 
purposes for which it has been previously used 
began to decline. The elasticity and ductility of — 
the new material gave to it such distinct advant- 
ages for certain classes of work that it began fo / 
supersede cast iron for those classes of work, just 
as to-day mild steel is superseding—perhaps I =~ 
ought to say has superseded—wrought iron for the —_ 
same kinds of work, and for the same reasons. 
But the operation of the first named went on~ 
much more slowly than that of the latter, because ~ 
of the high excellence of the cold-blast iron. 
After the introduction of the hot blastthe quality — 
of the product deteriorated simultaneously with 
an increase in the masses in which wrought iron 
could be rolled, and this concurrence of circum-— 
stances accelerated the displacement of the former 
by the latter. And, most unfortunately, cast 
iron has received much ill-deserved. discredit 
because of the dishonesty of some greedy manu-. 
facturers, who have not scrupled to risk safety — 
and reputation for the sake of excessive gain. [ 
have had to do with cast iron all my life,andI  — 
say unhesitatingly that for certain purposes it is 
a splendid material; a better material than any 
other ; a material which is, as faras our present 
knowledge goes, never likely to be displaced by 
any other. But then it needs to be used and 
treated intelligently. So much depends on the — 
desiga, on the practical details of the work itself, 
that a man is scarcely qualified. to inspect, or to — 
form a reliable judgment on -cast-iron work, — 
unless he has been practically engaged in such ~ 
work. J will give illustrations of whatI mean — 
in the course of these articles, in which I propose 
to treat of the nature, properties, and uses of cast 
iron, the essential differences between sound, 
good, and reliable castings, and those of an 
opposite character, and of the methods by which 
one may be distinguished fromthe other. = 
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PRACTICAL RIVETING. — 


Bees play precisely the same ré/e with 
respect to iron and steel work as bolts and 
spikes do in carpentry, and screw and nails in 
joinery work. The object in all cases to be — 
attained by their employment is the prevention of 
all relative motion among the separate parts of the — 
metallic girder, timber frame, or piece of furni- 
ture which they bind together. Inthe particular 
instance under consideration, the stress takes the 
form of a direct shear, in a direction probably at 
nearly right angles to the axis of the rivet. ‘This — 
shear is clearly due to the tendency of the plates, 
bars, or other sections of iron which are riveted 
up to slide one upoa the other. Recently some 
very interesting and valuable experiments have 
been carried out in connection with the whole — 
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question ‘of “practical riveting, which throw a 


fresh light upon some points which have always. 


been regarded with some doubt. During the 
actual operation of riveting, when cooling, being 
“closed,” and occasionally under other condi- 
tions, rivets are exposed to tensional stresses 
of a very severe character, in some cases even 
exceeding the original elastic limit of the 
material itself. Whether the iron or steel 
work be punched or drilled, or whether 
hand or machine riveting be used, there is but 
one result to be effected. It is quite possible, 
although if may read a little paradoxical, that a 
rivet may, in the discharge of one part of its 
duty, so act as to completely nullify or prevent 
any shearing stress upon it whatever. In order 
to fully understand how this can occur, we must 
examine what takes place during the actual 
operation of riveting. Should machine riveting 
be used, it is especially necessary to take the 
precaution of bringing the bars, plates, or other 
pieces into fair contact by means of temporary 
bolts. No great pressure need be exerted, but 
sufficient to bring the two pieces well ‘‘home.’’ 
If this preliminary precaution is neglected, as it 
sometimes is, the rivet metal will be squeezed out 
between the interior surfaces of the plates or bars, 
instead of filling the rivet-holes. The result of 
this intrusion of material in the wrong place is 
that a ring or small collar becomes formed on the 
shank of the rivet, and the two pieces cannot be 
brought together until the bulge be removed. 
Under the most favourable circumstances the 
cutting-out of rivets is not a job to be desired, 
and all practical riveters are aware of the difficulty 
and extra trouble involved in cutting out rivets 
which have been put in by hydraulic machinery. 
It is also certain that if the plates or pieces to be 
united are thin, their condition is not improved 
by the unavoidable slogging and hammering to 
which they are exposed. 

When a rivet, either in machine or hand- 
riveting, commences to cool, it also commences to 
contract, with a force proportional—although not 
in a direct ratio—to the temperature to which it 
.was raised. This contraction is evidently, mathe- 
matically speaking, of the third order—that is, of 
a cubical character. In a lateral sense—that is, in 
a direction transversely to the geometrical axis of 
the rivet—it is not exactly favourable to good 
riveting, since its tendency is to prevent, although 
to a very small extent, the complete’ filling of the 
rivet-holes. Great stress is, and always has been, 
very properly laid upon the importance of rivets 
thoroughly filling the holes in which they are 
inserted, but there is no evidence of the failure 
or collapse of a bridge girder or roof truss resulting 
from rivets not filling the rivet-holes. In the 
recent experiments to which we have already 
alluded, one of the conclusions arrived at was to 
the effect that rivets do not fit exactly—that is, 
absolutely and completely fill the rivet-holes. 
Even if we assume this assertion to be universally 
true, it must not be forgotten that there is a 
great difference between a rivet which fills the 
rivet-hole in the practical sense of the term, and 
one which does not, and is called a loose rivet. 
In steel and iron constructions subjected to the 
impactive action of heavy moving loads to shocks 
and jerks, and to ‘‘ reversal’? of stresses, many 
of the rivets undoubtedly work Todse after some 
years of wear and tear. There is another direc- 
tion in which the contraction of rivets, while 
cooling, exercises a very beneficial ‘effect upon 
the security of the joint, both as regards the 
rivets themselves and the parts of the structure 
they unite. This is the contraction in the direc- 
tion of the longitudinal axis of the rivet, which, 
through the medium of the rivet-heads, dhips the 
pieces joined together like a clamp or vice, with 
a pressure which it is impossible to-estimate or 
measure with any degree of exactitude. The 
greater the pressure thus exercised the greater 
becomes the friction between the plates—assuming 
for the sake of simplicity and conciseness that 
plates are the parts to be united—and their re- 
sistance to the sliding of one plate upon the other 
is also proportionally augmented. If there were 
no friction between the plates, they would, when 
under stress, tend to slide, and shear the rivets. 
It is therefore evident that the greater the fric- 
tion, the less is the shearing force and the stress 
on the rivets. In a word, they are inversely pro- 
portionate to one another, , : 

It is quite possible, and very probably fre- 
quently occurs, that the grip, or vice-like squeeze 
of the rivets upon the plates, assumes such a high 
degree of intensity as to increase the friction to 
an extent which virtually prohibits all sliding of 


the plates one upon the other. Under these cir- 
cumstances the frictional resistance of the plates 
is so great that it can take up the whole stress 
upon them, and the shearing strength of the 
rivets is not called into play at all, as was stated 
at the commencement of our article. But as the 
amount of this frictional resistance between the 
plates is quite uncertain, no reliance can be 
placed on it, and in calculating the strength and 
dimensions of riveted joints it should never be 
included in the calculation. The reader will find 
full information respecting this subject in our 
articles on ‘‘ Riveted Joints’’ in the Burmpine 
News, 1893 and 1894. Another reason for 
neglecting the frictional resistance of plates is to 
be found in the fact that whatever may be its 
initial intensity, it diminishes in the course of 
time, especially in the case of structures exposed 
to sudden and frequent vibration. The variable 
nature of the resistance to sliding is due to several 
causes. One is the temperature at which the 
riveting is commenced, continued, and com- 
pleted. The last stage, or that in which the 
rivet is ‘‘closed,’’ has to be attended to with 
particular care in the case of steel rivets which 
are put in by hand, as they will not stand the 
hammering and knocking about at a low red heat 
with the same degree of impunity as their iron 
brothers. 

Again, the material itself of which the rivet is 
composed exercises a considerable influence upon 
its contractile power, as also does the method or 
system of riveting employed. Although, as 
previously stated, there are no means of measuring 
with absolute accuracy the limit of the resistance 
to sliding, it varies nevertheless with the limit of 
the elasticity of the material of the rivet. Should 
the stress upon the rivet, in its plate-gripping 
effort, exceed the limit of elasticity, it will 
gradually lose its hold, though not altogether. 
It was ascertained in the experiments under 
notice that in some instances where the rivet- 
holes were drilled and machinery employed for 
riveting, the pressure culminated in a resistance 
to sliding which was nearly equivalent to an 
actual weld. 

It is usual, and indeed necessary, when design- 
ing a riveted joint to take into consideration the 
different, or at least the principal different, ways 
in which the joint might fail. Otherwise, the 
length and thickness of the wrappers, as well as 
the number of the rivets, could not be arrived at. 
The theory that the rivets might hold on one side 
of the joint, while those on the other side were 
either sheared through or the plate torn, is not 
confirmed by the late experiments on the failure 
of joints of this description. It was found that 
where there were several rivets, as there are 
in all ordinary joints, they all fail together, 
the yielding of the first one or two entailing the 
destruction of the others. In another respect 
the experiments fully bore out the well-known 
practical rule, that the ultimate shearing strength 
of rivets per square inch of sectional area is not 
less than three-fourths of their ultimate tensile 
strength. Since the frictional resistance of the 
plates counts for something, we, in our calcula- 
tions, adopt the same factor for both kinds of 
stress, which is more simple, convenient, and 
quite sufficiently accurate. It may be mentioned 
that rivets may yield a little, without all at once 
jeopardising the safety of a structure; but the 
partial failure ultimately conduces to their general 
deterioration, and affects the life and durability 
of the bridge or girder. In all experiments con- 
nected with the testing of rivets, or of riveted 
joints, all holes should be drilled and hydraulic 
machinery employed. Where steel is the material 
under trial, punching the holes should never be 
employed unless the plates or bars are very thin. 
Although drilling is not attended with the dis- 
advantage of injuring the material round the 
rivet-hole, in the manner in which punching 
does, yet the drill leaves a sharp edge which 
should be slightly rounded off, or it will tend to 
facilitate the failure of the rivet by shearing. One 
of the chief practical advantages of machine 
riveting is the regulation of the pressure, and the 
general control which if allows the workman to 
have over his work. 
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Diphtheriaandits Associates, by LENNOX Browne, 
F.R.O.S.Ed. (London: Baillitre, Tindall, and 
Cox).—The volume before us is based on a course 
of lectures delivered by Dr. Lennox Browne, in 
which their author emphasises ‘‘the desirability 


of assimilating the teachings of bacteriology to 
the purposes of practical medicine.’’ Clinical 
observations, as he shows, gain additional con- 
firmation, and are often corrected by the light of 
bacteriological science, We can only give the 
titles of the chief chapters, which are illustrated 
by many beautiful photomicrographs. The his- 
tory of diphtheria forms the first chapter, in which 
the learned author considers the many hypotheses 
as to its origin. ‘The differentiation of several 
allied maladies has progressed of late years, and 
these are noticed. The etiology, the predisposing 
causes, are al3o entered into at some length; after 
which chapters on the pathology ; bacteriological 
diagnosis of diphtheria, and its associates ; clinical 
diagnosis of the disease; the treatment of diph- 
theria ; croup; remedies in diphtheria and the 
serum treatment, are given. ‘The great value of 
the facts brought forward by the author, and the 
opinions he deduces therefrom, cannot be over- 
rated. The latest views are recorded, and the 
author lays down the lines of a safe middle 
course in the treatment of this formidable disease. 
—(flossary of Technical Terms used in Architee- 
ture and the Building Trades, by Gavin JAMES 
Burns, B.Sc. (London : E. and F. N. Spon), is a 
useful compilation, based on the author’s instruc- 
tions to the students attending his classes in build- 
ing construction. ‘The definitions are short but 
concisely stated, and would have been rendered 
more useful by a few more illustrative diagrams. 
For the student’s use this glossary will be found of 
value. The Law Relating to Building Societies, 
by Epwarp Atpert Wurrzpura, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law. ‘Third edition (London : 
Stevens and Sons, Ltd.) —This edition has been 
thoroughly revisedand brought uptodate. The 
law relating to building societies has been 
amended, and several decisions have been given 
which have thrown new light on the law. The 
appendices contain the several statutes relating to 
incorporated societies, the building society regu- 
lations of 1895, &c. In this volume the author 
treats of the formation of these societies, their 
purposes and powers, the rights and liabilities of 
members, mortgages to building societies, settling 
disputes, winding up, and other questions which 
have more than general interest just now. ‘The 
book is well printed, with marginal headings, and 
is furnished with a complete table of cases and a 
copious index. Hveryone who is a member of a 
building society, or is officially connected with 
one, ought to possess this compendium of 
the law, a Imowledge of which would 
save many mistakes and heartburnings.—— 
Transactions of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers (May) comprises a few_ instructive 
papers. One is by Mr. Herbert M.. Wilson, 
M.Am.Soc.C.E., on the ‘‘ Topographic’’ map of 
the United States, which’ describes in detail the 
methods employed by the U.S. Geological Surve 

on this work, which is being proceeded wit 

simultaneously in all portions of the’ country. 
The triangulation executed in the field is clearly 
shown by a map. It was done on the plane- 
table board. ‘The red lines represent the various 
sight-lines from one occupied station to another. 
Heavy red lines indicate the three primary tri- 
angulation stations—Giant Mountain, Hurricane 
Mountain, and Blueberry Hill, which are con- 
nected by straight lines. ‘Tertiary locations are 
also represented. Vertical angles were taken to 
all of these points, and their elevations computed 
within a few fect. Meanwhile, assistants are 
carefully traversing all roads, using a light form 
of plane-table, haying no levelling apparatus, on 
which is a compass needle. The distances are 
measured by the odometer on the wheel of the 
buggy on which they ride, and every road in the 
area is thus surveyed. Tore and back sights are 
taken, and lines are plotted to prominent objects 
—as hilltops or buildings. In this way the 
assistant connects his work with that of the 
topographer, as he locates all houses on the lines 
of traverse... This work is plotted 1 mile to lin. 
It is stated the average traverseman covers about 
12 milesa day. The plates illustrating the tri- 
angulation are admirable specimens of colour 
engraving. To all interes‘ed in survey work this 
paper is of interest. Management of Highways, 
by E. Parnett Hootry, Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.K. 
(London : Biggs and Co., Salisbury-court, E.C.), 
is a useful brochure, originally prepared as a 
paper read at a conference of the new Urban 
and District Councils of Notts, in 1895. Mr. 
Hooley has attempted to bring before his readers 
the practical bearing of the clauses of the Local _ 
Government Act, 1894, on highways, and the 
powers and duties imposed on the new District 
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Councils by the Public Health and General High- 
ways Acts. The author, who is county surveyor 
of Nottinghamshire, usefully applies the practical 
experience gained by the county council of this 
county, for the benefit of other authorities. 
points out the many defects of previous mis- 
management, such, as applying material at the 
wrong time of the year; want of skilful appli- 
cation of materials; ‘starving,’ and use of 
improper materials ; false economy and insufficient 


manual labour, and of not having supply of such | 


labour regularly. These several defects are ex- 
plained, and will be usefully read by all highway 
authorities. The authoralso deals with the system 
of book-keeping, and shows that the chief defects 
in the accounts is the ‘absolute impossibility 
of tracing the cost of a particular road for 
any purpose, and the consequent trouble to obtain 
any information of a reliable nature as to check- 
ing waste or improper expenditure.”’ _ The list 
of books or accounts that are necessary for audit 
are given: wages book, materials account book ; 
team; tradesmen’s bills, and miscellaneous ex- 
penses for repairs. Mr. Hooley points out the 
defects of the present system of accounts, such 
as the ordinary ‘‘materials’’ book, which gives 
no check on the weight, cartage,-or place of 
deposit, only of amount of material supplied. 
The system of book-keeping and forms in use in 
Notts are given, and thése are kept in the sur- 
veyor’s office. The value of this little book will 
be found in the specimens of pages of Manual 
labour book, Team labour daywork, Materials 
account book, &c., which give the various head- 
ings and columns; also forms of tender for day 
and piecework, for materials, &c. Other valuable 
details are given, such as the form of county 
surveyors’ cash book, memoranda of agreement 
between contractors and county council. 
The Management of Dynamos, by G. W. iummis- 
Parzrson, Electrical Engineer (London : Crosby 
Lockwood and Son).—This little handbook is 
intended for the use of mechanics, engineers, 
students, and others who have, or will have, the 
charge of dynamos, and who wish to know the 
theory and principles of their construction. ‘The 
theory of the dynamo is first. described, then 
the construction and action of the various kinds 
of dynamos, and lastly the practical workiag and 
management. The diagrams are numerous and 
clearly drawn, and the chapters are divided into 
sections of marginal headings. The magnetic 
principles are well explained by the aid of illus- 
trations of the magnetic field, solenoids, curve of 
saturation of the electro-magnet, the cutting lines 
of force of conductors. The types of armatures 
are illustrated and described, and the author 
gives a very full explanation of the principles 
before he: discusses the practical working and 
management of dynamos. We can safely re- 
commend this handbook to all students and 
engineers. Votes on Shippo: a Sequel to Japanese 
Enamels, by James’ L. Bowens, author of 
“Japanese Pottery,’’ &c. (London: ~ Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Tribner, and Co., Ltd.)—The 
author of this work is well known for 
his researches into the history and manu- 
facture of Japanese wares. The  infor- 
mation here collected in volume form was first 
intended for a paper to be read before the 
Japan Society. Mr. Bowes, in his ‘‘ Japanese 
Enamels,’’ describes the art of cloisonné enamel- 
ling, and in these ‘‘ notes’? he records valuable 
information upon the subject which has since 
come into his possession. In the work on 
enamels, he said: ‘‘The Japanese themselves 
designate these works as Shippo ware, meaning 
_ that they represent the seven precious things— 
namely, gold, silver, emerald, coral, agate, 
crystal, and pearl.”’ The cloisonne and the champ- 
Jevé enamels are described, and the three well 
marked classes. Shippo-working is intimately 
associated with glass-making, and the author 
describes the latter process, and several 
examples of Shippo. The earliest example is 
a ‘mirror said to have belonged to Emperor 
Shomu, whose reign commenced 7244p. It is 
known as the Kingin juniyo, the mirror, with 
12 leaves of gold and silver, the back of which is 
shippo yaki.’’ Mr. Bowes gives an illustration of 
this mirror. It is of polygonal form, and ‘is 
divided into 12 leaves outlined in wire and filled 
in with glass. The back has a frame of gold 
wire in the form of a flower, which is filled up 
with various-coloured glass. We have no space 
to refer to other examples, nor to the conclusions 
of the author, which are of interest to the collector 
and student of Japanese enamels. Some admirable 
photos are given of the work of the Hirata 
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Contractors’ Price-Book for 1895, by Epwarp Dz 
Vere Buckincuam. (London: Bigge and Co., 
Salisbury - court, E.C.) The combination of 
prices with formule, patented appliances, and 
data for calculation isa desideratum. The com- 
piler of this thick and compendious volume has 
produced such a book at a reasonable price, which 
will be found of use to all architects, engineers, 
and contractors. The author has incorporated in} — 2 ae 
a well-printed volume practical data, calcula-} ae 
tions, and memoranda on the various trades, | 
which must be of considerable help to all con- 
tractors and others engaged on large works. In 
another edition no doubt many omissions will be 
supplied. Under the important branch of 
‘Excavator’? we have not only the prices of |- 
every class of work, the weights of earth, 
natural slopes of earth, formulze for ascertaining 
cost of excavation per cube yard, bulk of excava- 
tion after removal, cost of filling, of wheeling; 
notes on tunnelling, pneumatic foundations, rock 
drills, blasting, air locks and hoisting gear, | 
hydraulic construction, dam and reservoir con- 
struction, plant for sinking cylinders in river 
beds, bridge excavations, and foundations, 
cylinder piers, canal works, formule for dis- 
charge of water (Kutter’s, Bazon’s, and others) ; 
stone-breakers’ pulsometer and other tools and 
appliances, sinking wells and shafts, &c., &c. 
The other trades are similarly treated. To engi- 
neers and general contractors Mr. Buckingham’s 
Price - Book -will be found  invaluable- 
Proceedings of the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 
Several papers appear in the July number of this 
journal. One on the ‘Methods of Stream 
Measurements by the U S. Geological Survey,”’ 
by Mr. F. H. Newell, is of interest. The 
hydrographic division of the Geological Survey 
has great value and interest, and the author of 
this paper describes various instruments and 
methods used in measuring the flow of water, the 
relation of height to discharge. ‘Tide gauges are 
of value when under the care and supervision of 
skilled men. They are simply vertical rods 
fastened and marked in feet and tenths. Inclined 
rods are used for the slope or bank, these being 
marked to equivalent vertical feet. Current- 
meters are constructed in several ways. The 
float is generally used, but the meter is preferred, 
though no one meter has been found to be 
generally applicable. Mr. Newell describes and 
illustrates cup-shaped meters used for shallow 
streams and for canals. The wheel must be 
held horizontally, or the velocity is recorded 
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The corporation of Southampton have adopted - 
plans by the borough surveyor, Mr. W. B, G. Ben- 
nett, forthe erection of a four-cell refuse destructor 
‘and the installation of two water-tube boilers for 
use in connection with sewage pumping plant; and 
also for the construction of mixing chambers for 
sewage treatment at the Platform,.) ze 

-At the church of St. Thomas, Northaw,, - 
on Sunday week, a fresco and stained-glass wi 
was dedicated. The fresco is in the north tra 
and represents Christ charging His eleven aj 
to make disciples of all nations. The wi e 
which is on the north side, completes a series of © 
three, two of which were dedicated a few months 
ago. It represents the Parable of the Talents. T 
windows, frescoes, and decorations have be 
carried out by the firm of Messrs. Heaton, Butl 
and Bayne, Mr. Hegerty being the fresco artist, 
Mr. I’. Birron haying had charge of the remai 
mural decoration. 


In the 14th-century church of St. Faith, Bacton, 
Herefordshire, which was reopened after restoration 
15 months since, an organ, built by Messrs. P. 
Conacher and Co,, of ‘Huddersfield, was opened last 
week, : Bnei Cente mc 


The ceremony of laying the foundation-stone 01 
the extension of the Hsplanade took p’ace at Lyn- 
mouth on Friday. The work of extension is being 
carried out’ under the Lynton urb2) istri 
council, who have let the contract to Mess 
Bros,, of Lynton. It isintended that the Esp 
shall now be carried out a quarter of a mile f 
than at present, as far as-Riddiball, — 


too great. The Haskell meter, made with | which will measure about 10ft. in thickne he 
only two flukes on the revolving wheel, | base and 8ft. at the top, willstart fro 1 the finis L of 
is used for torréntial streams, and can | the old Esplanade wall, and run off in the direction 


of the 


of an obtuse angle. The estimate st 1 
g purposes is 


work is £3,000. ‘The stone for bui 
being taken from the cliff. Sees oes ; 
~ At the last meeting of the Sheffisld town council 
a communication was read from the Local Gover: 
ment Board, granting the application of the council ~ 
to borrow mouey for the purposes of the widening 
Angel-street and Castle-street. The board agre 
‘to the borrowing of £50,000 for 50 years, £2,000 fo 
10 years, and £14,000 for one year, => as 
A chancel is about. to be added to St; Mary’s 
Church, Todmorden, from plans by Mr, Medland — 


be used either on a rod or ‘suspended by 
a cord from a bridge. It records electrically. 
Illustrations. of this form of meter are given. 
Meters are generally handled from a boat, bridge, | 
or pulley-suspended car, carried by a stretched 
cable, in which car the hydrographer sits. 
Measurements of discharge for various heights of 
water are plotted upon cross-section paper, on 
which the distance from base corresponds to 
height of water, and the distance from left to 
right to the volume of stream or ‘‘ discharge in 
second-feet.”” The author gives diagrams of 
daily discharges plotted graphically, and the 
names of streams and rivers. The Potomac, 
Owyhee, Arkansas, and other river discharges 
are shown graphically. The paper is full of 
instruction to all students of hydrography and 
those who are interested in stream measurements. 
Other papers are on ‘‘ Electric Heating,”” ‘* Crib- 
work Cofferdam,”’ ‘‘ Wreck of the Connersville 
Bridge,”’ ‘‘ Manual Interlocking of Railroads,” 
&e., and are allillustrated. : 


Taylor, of Manchester, Ee EOE A Se Sage 

Barrow -Church, near Wenlock, was reopened 
after restoration on the 7th inst. In the porch 
is a tablet bearing the following inscription :— 
‘The restoration of this church was commenced by 
the Rev. the Right Hon. Orlando Watkin Weld, 
4th Baron Forester, and completed to his memory 
by his wife, Emma Lady Forester, 1895,” ‘The 
architects. were — Messrs. Christian and Purdy, 
Whitehall-place, London; the builder, Mr. C. 'T 
-| Smith, Broseley; and the clerk of works, Mr. R. 
A monument is to be‘erected in Quebec to Samuel 
de Champlain. ‘Artists, sculptors, and architects 
are invited by the local committee, of which Mr. 
Ludovic Brunet is’ secretary, to send in models, — 
plans, or drawings before Jan. 2 next. The cost 
of the memorial is not to exceed 30,000dol. Copies - : 
of the conditions may be obtained on application to __ 
the High Commissioner for Canada, 17, Victoria- 

street, S.W. Sic anata a et 

- The foundation-stones of,a new English Congre- 
gational church were laid on Friday at Cocklebank, 
near Bagillt, Flintshire. The new church (which 
‘is to replace the present dilapidated one) will be 
the only English place of worship within two miles — 
of Bagillt. Itis to be of red brick, in the Gothic 
style, with seating accommodation for 300, and will — 
‘cost about £700. The architect is Mr. Parry, Rbyl, © 
and the contractor Mr, T. W..Sibeon, Holywell. - 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
NEW SOUTH WALES. =~ - 


\ \ | have the report (Blue-book) of the De- 

partment of Public Works, New South 
Wales, for 1893-4. The report of the Government 
architect (Mr. W. L.. Vernon) gives a long list of 
new buildings completed at Sydney during the 
year 1893, comprising the Central Police Office, 
at a cost of £40,546; fire-brigade station, at 
£11,069 ; general post office, clock, &c., £6,167 ; 
lands office, £141,153 ; public works office, addi- 
tions at, £54,926, &c., &. The phototypes give 
illustrations of Sydney Hospital, lately described 
in our pages, also the Lands Office, Sydney, an 
important and monumental-looking building in 
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- CONTENTS, of Nash’s pictures appeared in the Burtpinc|of Grinshill stone from Shropshire. It is 

7 i wesee News—viz., Jan. 5, Feb. 2, Feb. 23, March 30, | being carried out from the designs of Mr. Charles 
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complete as possible. 
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Tenders .. .. .. herewith give an elevation of the sea-front and 
plans, is being erected on a fine open site, form- 
ing a continuation and a finish to the main 
parade facing the sea. The site is practically 
open on three sides, with its main frontage to the 
sea, the others to the rolling moors and hills, 
which shelter and inciose the northern end of the 
great bay of Aberystwith, the opposite end being 
capped by the buildings of the university, and 
the remains of the ancient castle. This Hall of 
Residence, or hotel, is presided over by Miss Car- 
enter, and is intended to provide accommodation 
or the ever-increasing number of lady students 
which flock to Aberystwith. The present block is 
a portion only of a greater scheme, and provides 
for the reception of about 150 students, and 
when completed will house upwards of 200 
students. ‘The arrangement includes adminis- 
trative department, kitchen offices, and so forth, 
and the great dining-hall, about 70 by 30, anda 
series of common rooms or drawing-rooms, all on 
the ground floor; cloak-rooms, drying-rooms, 
and other departmental offices suited for the 
completed building; sanitary block, contained 
in a separate tower, and approached by 
bridges from every floor; and the accommo- 
dation especially intended for the housing 
of the students’ use, which gives them the 
choice of a combined bedroom and study, 
with use of the public rooms on one hand, or a 
separate bedroom and study, or a share in a 
dormitory and common study. The site is oblong, 
and the plan consists of three blocks at right 
angles to the front, and connected along the front 
by. a range of rooms, recessed somewhat from 
the main line of frontage, and at the rear by 
the kitchen offices of one story only. Of£ these, 
two blocks are now in course of erection, with 
complete administrative and sanitary departments. 
The main entrance is in the centre of what will 
eventually be the central block, with firsta recessed 
porch, then an inner hall with an open staircase 
to the first floor immediately facing the entrance, 
and great corridors to the right and left. Corridors 
about 12ft. wide lead to the great dining-hall, 
and to a suite of drawing-rooms, which is amply 
lighted, and form an additional room when 
required. The other wing will be on similar 
lines, with probably a library or recreation-room 
in place of the dining-hall. ‘The passages and 
staircases throughout are of concrete, and are 
practically fireproof, and the main staircases, 
being placed against external walls, are readily 
accessible from their landings in case of panic. 
Ventilation has been provided by windows, and 
by Tobin tubes throughout, and special extracts 
where required. ‘The windows in almost all cases 
are coupled, so as to be readily opened or shut, 
and give an abundant light without the me- 
chanical difficulties of a very large sash window. 
The arrangements for heating, cooking, and hot- 
water services have been duly considered, and 
care has been taken to make the necessary work- 
ing of the establishment as simple and direct as 
possible. The kitchen and service rooms are on 
the ground floor. ‘The sanitary arrangements 
have received special attention. Each floor 
has its own service of hot and cold water, 
and its own access to a semi-detached sanitary 
block, in connection with a service hoist from 
the basement. The building is built of fine 
blue limestone of the locality, with dressings 


dows of similar design, whereupon the intention 
of replacing the two former windows was aban- 
doned, and in lieu of this the openings were 
made to correspond with the rest, as now seen. 
No doubt the window-tax would account for the 
greater part of the windows being obscured. The 
timber employed is oak, the surface of which is 
free from paint or tar. The date of execution 
is considered to be about 1350.’’ 


LYCH*GATE, SHANKLIN. 


Tuts lych-gate is a memorial to the late squire, 
Mr. White Popham, subscribed for by the 
inhabitants of Shanklin, where he was much 
respected. The side walls are of freestone, the 
superstructure being of oak, and the roof is 
covered with Broseley tiles. This part of the 
work was carried out by Messrs. Cornish and 
Gaymer, of North Walsham. The eight-day 
clock, which is contained in the roof, was supplied 
by Messrs. Gillett and Johnson, of Croydon, the 
weights being inclosed in the centre-post on each 
side of the lych-gate. The clock-face, which is 
of beaten copper, was made by Messrs. Campbell 
and Smith, and there is a bell under the project- 
ing-barge-board of the other gable. ‘The cost of 
the lych-gato, exclusive of the clock, was £140. 
Mr. Arthur C. Blomfield, M.A. (of Messrs. Sir 
Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., and Sons), was the 
architect, and our illustration. was reproduced 
from his pencil drawing, kindly lent us for the 
purpose. 
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Our Mlustrations. 


‘* OLD MASTERS’? ON THE CONTINENT.—XXIII. 


From the great collection of paintings in the 
Royal Gallery at Dresden, the finest in Germany, 
we give another example this week, being the 
ninth since our series of reproductions of works 
by the Old Masters commenced. (The other 
illustrations from this gallery will be found in our 
issues of Feb. 8 and 22, March 8 and 29, April 12 
and 26, May 31, and June 28 of the current year.) 
The work now shown is the three-quarter length 
portrait by Hans Holbein the younger, popularly 
supposed to be that of Hubert Morette, the Court 
jeweller to Henry VIII. of England, although it 
will be seen that Mr. Charles L. Eastlake, in his 
article on p. 253, concurs with Professor Woer- 
mann, the Director of the Royal Gallery at 
Dresden, in believing it to be more probably the 
portrait of Sieur de Morette, a French nobleman 
at the same court. It was formerly supposed to 
haye been painted by Leonardo da Vinci. Who- 
ever may be the subject, as a portrait, from the 
technical no less than from the pictorial stand- 
point, the work is admirable. 


FRENCH MEDIZVAL AND RENAISSANCE FURNITURE, 


Tue earliest example on the sheet of sketches 
given on another page is the fine old iron-bound 
Coffer, belonging to the latter part of the 13th 
century. Few specimens of woodwork emanating 
from that period have been preserved, and those 
that exist are scattered abroad hither and thither, 
many being greatly mutilated. The chest before 
us is, however, in a fair state, presenting a some- 
what hale old age. To this, its massiveness, and 
the liberal supply of scrolled ironwork with which 
it is bound and decorated, no doubt, largely con- 
tributed. It seems at one time to have possessed 
five locks; but, as our sketch shows, several of 
them are missing, and their places patched with 
iron or wood. A very different, but also inter- 
esting, piece of furniture is the Money Changer’s 
Table of the 16th century. It is shown closed in 
our sketch; but when in use the top flap was 
brought over level with the under one, thus 
doubling the amount of table surface. This flap 
would be supported by the two shaped brackets, 
which swing out at right angles. The design of 
the scroll carving recalls Scandanavian or Celtic 
work, whilst it is an instance of that delight to 
enrich and beautify articles of a commonplace 
character, which is a distinguishing feature of old 
craftsmanship. Oak and walnut are both used in 
the construction of this table. The dignified 
Arm-Chair is made in walnut wood, and belongs 
to the second half of the 16th century. ‘The space 
below the seat is inclosed, forming a box, the seat 
being made to open asa flap between the balusters 
supporting the arms. The two Oak Panels, 
carved with crude representations of Mvangelistic 
symbols, are spirited pieces of work of the 15th 
century. All these objects form part of the 
‘‘ Payre’’ collection now at the South Kensington 
Museum. 


THE DINING-ROOM IN THE OLD HOUSE OF LORDS, 
BY JOSEPH NASH. 


Tuts excellent drawing by Joseph Nash belongs 
to Mr. Thomas Stopher, F.S.I., of Winchester, 
who kindly sent it for reproduction, and it is 
certainly worthy of a place in our series of direct 
facsimiles from originals by this master of archi- 
tectural draughtsmanship. The history of. this 
drawing we are not able to trace, neither do we 
know at whose instance it was made. The draw- 
ings for Brayley and Britton’s ‘‘ Westminster 
Palace,”? published in 1836, were executed by 
R. W. Billings. Sir John Soane, R.A., built in 
1823 the Royal Gallery and entrance to the old 
House of Lords on the site of the old Parliament 
Chamber, below which was Guy Fawkes’ cellar. 
This ancient building was removed to make room 
for Soane’s work. He may have had to do with 
the interior of which Nash made this drawing, 
and it will be remembered that Soane also 
built the Law Courts, which stood on 
the western side of Westminster Hall. The 
old House of Lords was destroyed by fire 
on the night of October 16, 1834. In 1836, the 
design of Sir Charles Barry, R.A., assisted by 
Pugin, was chosen from 97 sets of plans, and the 
foundation-stone of the new palace was laid on 
April 27, 1840. Nash’s picture has now become 
historically “interesting, and for the crispness of 
its architectural delineation and power with which 
the life-like figures are sketched in the drawing 
is clearly worthy of record. It may be useful to 
give the dates when other examples in this series 
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OBITUARY. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Henry Cuiurron, I',R.I.B.A., F.S.1., formerly 
a well-known architect and surveyor, which 
occurred at his'residence, Hartswood, Reigate, on 
Saturday last. Mr. Clutton, who was in his 
eighty-second year, succumbed to what at. first 
seemed a comparatively trivial accident. He 
grazed the sole of his foof on a crack in a foot- 
bath, but thought so little of the occurrence that 
he went out next day for a walk. Inflammation 
set in, however, from some fragments of enamel 
piercing the skin, gangrene supervened, and he 
died after a week’s illness. He was one of the 
sons of the late Mr. John Clutton, surveyor, and 
after some years’ independent practiceas an archi- 
tect, joined his elder brother, Mr. John Clutton, 
and nephews, in the eminent firm of surveyors at 
9, Whitehall-place, S.W. He withdrew from 
the firm 15 years ago, and retired into private 
life at Reigate. Mr. Clutton was one of the 
seniorn members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, having joined that body as an Asso- 
ciate in 1838, becoming a Fellow in 1850; he 
served for some years on the council. Of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, of which the present Mr. 
John Clutton was one of the founders, he was an 
original member, his name being No. 29 on their 
roll. Hewas no relation to, though frequently 
confounded with, his namesake, Mr. Henry 
Clutton, F.R.I.B.A., of Onslow-gardens, the 
pupil of Blore, and for a while partner of the 
late William Burges—that Mr. Henry Clutton, 
who was five years the junior of the one whose 
death we now have tu record, died in June, 1893. 


—_—_—e~ae¢ 
CHIPS. 


The Louvre has obtained a portrait of a young 
man, painted by Palamedes, dated 1655, and given 
to the French nation by M, Sedelmeyer. Until 
now the Louvre possessed no work by this master. 


In the case of William Harding, of Market- 
place, Mitcham-lane, late Thrale-road, Streatham, 
S.W., carpenter and builder, the discharge from 
bankruptcy has been suspended for five years, 
ending July 22, 1900. 


In celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
accession to the Austrian Throne, which falls in 
December, 1898, the Emperor Francis Joseph 
intends to present to the city of Vienna the Prater 
a notable open space covering 4,228 acres, an 
containing a central avenue five miles long and 
with four rows of magnificent chestnuts. It came 
into possession of the reigning dynasty in 1570. 


The parish church of St. Leonard, at Downham, 
Norfolk, has just received a richly-carved oak 
chancel screen, It is of 15th-century character, 
the tracery work in the upper part being almost 
Flamboyant. There is a wide central doorway, 
with gates of hammered metal-work, designed, 
like the screen itself, by Mr. Thomas Garrett, 
A.R.I.B.A., Percy-road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 
The sides are panelled and traceried, and the 
transoms are carved. There are two open bays 
above these, on the north and south sides respec- 
tively of the doorway. The carving upon the main 
cornice is delicate in treatment, and the whole is 
surmounted by a pierced cresting. The screen, 
which is made of Haglish oak, has been carried out 
in the studios of Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons at 
Exeter. 


There has just been placed in Monzie parish 
church, Perthshire, by the Rev, Hugh M. Jamieson, 
a two-light window, in memory of his late wife. 
The subjects chosen for the windows are the 
Resurrection and the Ascension. The window is 
the work of Messrs. James Steele and Co., West 
George-street, Glasgow. - 


The sanction of the Local Government Board has 
been given to a scheme for the drainage of Lydney, 
prepared for the district council by Mr. Threlfall, 
C.E, The estimated cost is £5,000. 


On Thursday in last week a new Wesleyan 
chapel at North Luffenham, ‘in the Stamford 
circuit, was formally opened. Messrs. Hinson 
Bros., of Stamford, were the contractors for the 
building. 

At the last meeting of the town council of 
Glasgow it was reported that tenders had been 
invited for the section of the new aqueduct extend- 
ing from Loch Chon to Loch Katrine and relative 
inlet basin, and for the heightening of the inlet 
basin of the existing aqueduct. This will be the 
finishing portion in bringing in an additional suppl 


of water, and when it is completed the Water Trust 
will be able to provide a supply equal to all the 
needs of the city. It was also decided to proceed 
with the building of a block of workmen’s dwell- 
ings in Cumberland-street, East End, being the 
largest section of workmen’s houses with which the 
Glasgow Improvement Trustees have yet dealt. 
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| Builaing Intelligence, — 


Invernuss.—The plans of the projected addi- 
tions to the Inverness Lunatic Asylum having 
been adopted by the District. Lunacy Board, have 
been submitted, along with the estimates of cost, 
to the General Board of Lunacy for Scotland. 
The proposed extensions are estimated to cost 
little short of £20,000; but itis the intention of 
the district board that the work shall be carried 
out in sections. When completed, the extensions 
will provide accommodation for about 200 patients. 
At present the patients in the house number 450. 
The first portion of the extensions to be completed 
will be an additional male hospital ward at the 
north-west end, and these will-be followed by the 
construction of a new entrance at the back of the 
asylum, new shoe-rooms, a new wing for females 
in the north-east end, and the remodelling of 
sick wards, &c. The plans were prepared by 
Messrs. Ross and Macbeth, architects, in con- 
junction with Dr. Keay, the medical super- 
intendent. : 

Liverpoon.—A new warehouse has just been 
completed by the Cheshire Lines Committee at 
their Brunswick Station, Liverpool. The work 
was designed by and has been carried out 
under the personal supervision of the company’s 
engineer, Mr. W. G. Scott, O.E. The new 
warehouse is 600ft. in length by 105ft. in width 
and 70ft. in height, having three upper floors; 
also covering three lines of rails and two spacious 
loading wharves on the Sefton-street level. 
frontage is largely built of Ruabon red brick. In 
the base courses and other portions of the building 
stone from the Horsforth Quarries, near Leeds, 
has been extensively used. The three upper 
floors, like the ground floor, extend the full length 
and width of the building The top and second 
floors it is proposed to utilise chiefly for the 
storage of grain. The third floor will be devoted 
to miscellaneous traflic, while the ground floor 
will be chiefly used for loading and unloading 
traffic from the adjoining docks and from town. 
Care has been taken to occupy as little space as 
possible with machinery and appliances, and the 
pillars supporting the floors are a wider distance 
apart than usual. The structure is of iron and 
concrete throughout, except the columns, which 
are of steel, and it is thoroughly incombustible. 
The whole of the loading, unloading, and hoist- 
ing operations will be conducted by hydraulic 
machinery. Adjoining the building is a new 
hydraulic pumping station, comprising two com- 
pound stationary engines (the patent of Messrs. 
‘Tannett, Walker, and Co., of Leeds). There are 
three large boilers, supplied by the Galloway 
Company, Litd., of Manchester. This station 
contains the largest and most powerful steam- 
crane power in Liverpool. There is on the 
wharf a 40-ton steam crane, with a length of 
traverse of 350ft., and no fewer than 45 hydraulic 
cranes, 20 sack and bale hoists, and 22 hauling 
capstans have been laid down to facilitate the 
work both in the new warehouse and in the yard. 
Six 20-ton hydraulic traversers have been pro- 
vided to transfer waggons and trucks without the 
delay or difficulty caused by shunting from onegetof 
rails to another. Fifteen hatchways have been con- 
structed on each floor, and these are placed above 
the lines of railway which run through the base- 
ment at street level. During the period of the 
construction of the new warehouse there has been 
erected a new electric-lighting installation for the 
whole of the Brunswick Station and yard. There 
are provided 65 arc lamps, and 350 incandescent 
lamps. Two 50H.P. engines are employed, and 
there are six dynamos for incandescent and arc 
lighting. This work has been executed by the 
engineer’s department, the machinery having 
been purchased from Messrs. Mather and Platt, 
Ltd., of Manchester. 

Mancurster.—The internal appearance of the 
Manchester Royal Hxchange has been trans- 
formed, having been redecorated in much brighter 
tints. Cold greys are replaced by glowing varia- 
tions on a ground of yellow. The panels under 
the base of the great central dome, which were 
formerly dealt with by the general decorator, are 
now occupied by a series of paintings represent- 
ing scenes on the Ship Canal. ‘These are by 


Y| Mr. Edward Noak, of Newton Abbot, who has 


selected as subjects the Salford Docks, the 
Partington coal basin, and the Eastham locks, 
supplemented by a view of the Mersey. Another 
new feature is the introduction of shields bearing 
coats of arms of the United Kingdom and the 
principal cities and towns, all in their proper 


The 


colours.. The work has been 
supervision of Mr. Arr © 
Altrincham, from designs by Mr. Murgatroyd, 

of Manchester, the architect of the Hixchange. Re 


Torrerpown, Brisrot. — Memorial-stones of 
new school buildings about to be added to Totter- 
down Free Methodist Church were laid last week. 
The portion of the work now being. proceeded 
with includes the school and classrooms, consist- 
ing of a large room 50ft. by 24ft., with an addi- 
tional length of 12f. forming a gallery, the under 
part of this annexe (intended for an infants’ 
room) being separated from the main room by — 
movable screens. The whole of one side of the — 
school is similarly fitted with glazed movable — 
screens between the piers, and give access to four: 
classrooms adjoining. ‘The facade isin hammer- — 
dressed blue Pennant stone, with dressings of — 
Monk’s Park freestone. The whole of theinternal — 
jcinery will be of pitch-pine. The roof will be 
of hammer-beam construction, with a boarded — 
ceiling, polygonal in shape. he floor will be of = 
wood blocks on concrete. ‘he additions to'the ~~ 
chapel embrace the substitution of a large tra- 
ceried window for the present window and door 
in Oxford-street ; a tower witha spire 70ft. high ; 
a porch with pinnacled octagonal piers and trun-” 
cated roof in Bush-street; and new boundary- 
walls, gates, railings, and lamps. In addition t 
these, the chapel is to be extended about 12ft., 
and minister’s room provided, ‘The whole of the 
stonework will be renewed or cleaned, as the case 
may be, and the windows fitted with leadedlights. 
The gallery will be altered, and fitted with a new - 
iron front. A new choir and organ gallery and ~ 
rostrum will be fitted at the new end. ‘he whole 
of the chapel will be reseated with pitch-pine 
seats, and the gasfittings and ventilationrenewed. — 
with the addition also of anew heating apparatus. 
Other works and decorations will aiso be carried — 
out. The architect is Mr. William Paul, Wells-— 
road, Bristol. ie he 
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The ceremony of turning on the new water  _ 
supply for Lostwithiel will be performed by Lady 
Robartes on Thursday, August 23. F 


An appeal is being made for £2,000 for the as 
restoration and repair of Sf. Leonard’s Church, gion 
Leicester, built in 1876, and one of the poorest © 
parishes in the town. The works will be carried © : 
out from plans by Mr. Goddard, of Leicester. a 


Lord Hsher, who completed his eightieth year on ~ 
Tuesday in last week, has lately had erected in the — 
churchyard of Hsher, in Surrey, his own and wife’s — 
effigies in marble, though both are at present in 
the enjoyment of excellent health. They are repre- 
sented as lying under a canopy with their hands — 
clasped and their eyes closed as if in death, The 
work is by Mr. J. F. Williamson, of Hsher, == 


The judgment of the Chancellor of St. David’ 
on the question of the rebuilding of Swansea parish 
church was delivered at Carmarthen on Saturday. 
It was stated that in accordance with a report and ~ 
plans prepared by Sir Arthur W. Blomfield and — 
Sons, the whole structure will be rebuilt, excepting 
the Herbert Chapel, which is to be restored and’ 
thrown open to the new church. The work will be 
carried out in two stages, at an estimated outlay of 
£24,000. The judgment stated that the faculty 
will be granted, and leave was given to commence 
the work after fourteen days from the delivery of 
the judgment. SS ea bso 2 


Major-General C, Phipps Carey, R.H., held an — 
inquiry at the Guildhall, Windsor, on Friday, with 
reference to an application which had been made by — 
the Windsor Town Council to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for authority to borrow £850, to carry - 
out some Thames-side improvements in the vicinity 
of the ferry. The alterations will include the con- 
struction of 679ft. of camp shedding, the taking in — 
of portions of the Thames bed between River-street 
and a boathouse upon the Berkshire shore, and the — 
making of a promenade thereon. There was no 
opposition to the application. 


The Duke of Fife has commissioned Mr, Marshall 


ny) 


Mackenzie, of Aberdeen, to prepare plans for a new a : 
house in Mar Forest, to take the place of Mar : 
Lodge, and building operations will be commenced 


in October. The new house is to ba on a much 
larger scale than the one recently burnt down. 


A special meeting of the St. George’s vestry, 
Southwark, was held on Friday, for the pur- i 
pose of considering the offer ot a building for 
a free library made by Mr. J. Passmore Edwards, = 
subject to a site being provided. Mr. Haynes 
moved that the offer should be accepted, sub- Eo) 
ject to the decision of the parishioners to adopt 
the provisions of the Free Libraries Act. The reso- 
lution was adopted unanimously, The overseers — 
were requested to take a poll of the inhabitants, = 
and a committee was appointed to take such 
further steps as may be desirable, 


- ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, PYRTON;-OXON, 


HIS building, which we illustrate by a per- 
; _ spective view, is now in course of erection, 
- and will be built with Robin’s Stoke Row red 

_pressed bricks, with strings and plinth-course of 
red rubbers from Messrs.'T’. Lawrence and Sons, 
Bracknell, Berks. The roofs will be covered 
with Broseley tiles, and the bell-turret with oak 
shingles. ‘The floor of the schoolroom will be 
‘laid with a wood-block floor by Messrs. T. 
Gregory and Sons, Clapham Junction, and the 
- floors of the cloakrooms and lavatories with Staf- 
fordshire red and black quarries. The stonework 
will be supplied by Messrs. Honeybone, Walling- 
ford. The timber used will be pitch pine and 
English oak. The main room is 36ft. long by 
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20ft. wide, with provision for subdivision. It 
will accommodate about 70 children, and is so 
constructed as to be also, at night-time, con- 
veniently used as a parish meeting room. There 


ues 
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(Ricnarp Sryer, Architect.) 


i3 also adequate provision for cloakrooms and 
lavatories in the entrance porch. The latrines 
are detached, and afford all the accommodation 
required. In both the main building and addi- 
tions the requirements of ‘‘the Code’”’ with 
respect to planning, fenestration, ventilation, and 
sanitation generally seem to have been carefully 
considered. The builder is Mr. George Glan- 
ville. of Pyrton ; and the architect, Mr. I. Spyer, 
of Watlington, Oxon. 


SS rr ____— 


SANITARY APPLIANCES. 


VERY complete illustrated catalogue and 
price-list of sanitary goods has been brought 
out by Messrs. Morrison, Ingram, and Co., 
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Hygeia Works, Manchester, manufacturers of 
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MIXED SCHOOL, PYRTON, OXON. 


‘‘D” lavatory, in which the arrangements of 
taps and inlet and the shape of the bowl are 
special points, is a great improvement on the 
usual fitting. A great variety of designs is 
shown. The patent steamless and noiseless ‘* D’’ 
lavatories are noteworthy. The improved shape 
of the bowl affords every facility to the user, 
being wider in front. No loose fittings are inside, 
but each lavatory has hot and cold taps, quick 
waste, ldin.. central tube overflow, and 1tin. 
overflow. ‘These are made in various designs in 
the finest ivory or white porcelain, and are either 
angular or square on plan, to suif the corner or 
side of room. Some are fitted with a swivel 
shampooand eye-spray. Several designs are shown 
of decorated lavatories of very beautiful patterns. 
When we say that 57 pages are devoted to 
illustrations of lavatories of every class 
and description intended for mansions, hotels, 
clubs, schools, asylums, railway carriages, &c., 
some idea may be formed of the variety of pur- 
pose and of design represented. Many lavatory 
ranges of slate, cast iron, and fire-clay are shown, 
suitable for schools, &. The next section is 
devoted to baths: cast iron for wood casings, 
Roman baths, fire-clay enamelled, and other 
kinds are illustrated. The ‘‘ patented combina- 
tion ’’ in which lavatory and bath are combined 
seems a very economical arrangement where 
space is limited. Spray, shower, and reclining 
baths, needle, and other forms are given. Water- 
closets, &c., of several excellent forms, ‘‘ wash 
out’’ and ‘‘ wash down,”’ form a useful section. 
Plumbers’ brasswork, bath boilers, flushing tanks, 
sinks, slop-hoppers, &c., are fully illustrated and 
priced. Architects specifying these and other 
sanitary fittings will find Messrs. Morrison, 
Ingram, and Co.’s catalogue useful, as they can 
select their own pattern from its pages. 


Seach 


The Public Works Loan Commissioners during 
the financial year 1894-95 made 876 advances for 
sums amounting together to £1,612,143, as against 
786 advances for £1,582,783 in the previous year, 


showing an increase of 90 in the number of advances, 


and of £29,380 in the amount advanced. 


The rector and churchwardens of All Saints’ 
Church, Southampton, are appealing for £1,000 to 
enable them to effect long-needed repairs and im- 
provements to this edifice, the centenary of which 
is about to be celebrated. It is proposed to restore 
the cement work on the exterior, to replace the 


improved lavatories, baths, closets, sinks, &c. | present windows with cathedral glass, and to effect 
The illustrations are chromo-lithos, in a style|repairs to the roof, the east end, the Hast-street 


which leaves little to be desired. The patent | entrance, and the tower. 


AN AMERICAN DOUBLE COTTAGE. 
\\ 7 give on page 264 two interior sketches, 

together with plan and end elevation, of 
a simple, but interesting, arrangement for a 
double cottage. This plan, although it has its 
objections, is no doubt economical in various 
ways, and gives importance to both residences, 
the whole being under one roof, and from the 
outside presenting the appearance of one large 
house. 

The window and fireplace show the treatment 
of the dining-room interiors. The window-sill is 
about 4it. from the floor, and is wide enough to 
form a shelf for plants, books, or ornaments. 

The height of rooms is 8ft.'6in. from floor to 
underside of beams. The wood used in the 
finish to be either Canadian ash or American oak, 
stained a greenish colour—or a ‘‘ broken”? 
colour of green and brown in the figure of the 
wood. The frieze is of coarse canvas, painted 
in colours. ‘The firedogs and fireback are cast 
iron adapted from old English designs. Mr. R. 
Brown, jun., of Boston, Mass., is the architect, 
and we are indebted to the American Architect 
for the illustrations. 
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CHIPS. 


The Supplementary Civil Service Estimates issued 
this week include £30,421 for the British Museum, 
the bulk of it being required for the purchase of 
the Malcolm collection of drawings, and the corre- 
spondence and papers of Lord Nelson; and £5,000 
for the National Gallery. 


Receiving orders have been made in the case of 
Henry Phillips, of Exeter and Taunton, builder ; 
and in that of William Rowe, Fore-street, Mara 
zion, Cornwall, builder, 


At the London County Sessions, on Saturday, 
Jobn Armstrong, a carman in the service of Messrs. 
Heather, Bailey, and Co., builders, Gravel-lane, 
was convicted of stealing a load of sand, the property 
of his employers, and William Henry Horswill, 
builder, Lant-street, S.E , was convicted of having 
unlawfully received the stolen property. Armstrong 
was sentenced to three and Horswill to six months’ 
hard labour. 


At a meeting held a few days back the committee 
of the Bristol School of Science and Art had under 
consideration the appointment of head-master, 
From among 26 candidates, they selected the Rev. 
KE. J. Bush, a late master at the National Art 
Training School, South Kensington. Mr. Bush 
held one gold, seven silver, and eleven bronze 
medals, and won in 1893 two scholarships—those of 
the British Institute for Etching and the Travelling 
one of the National Art Training School. 


There has just been sold by private treaty the 
freehold site of 170 and 172, Lavender-hill, 
Wandsworth, having a frontage of 96ft, and an 
area of 1} acres, for £5,000. 


It is proposed to restore, at a cost of £600, the 
old cathedral church of Lismore, Argyleshire, built 
in 1220-40, and to that end a three days’ bazaar 
has been organised in Oban to aid the fund. The 
bazaar was opened on Tuesday by Sir Donald 
Smith, of Glencoe. 


The British Consul at Pirseus has reported on the 

- new trade in native magnesium carbonate and in 
fire-bricks manufactured therefrom which has 

“sprung into existence in Greece. There are large 
deposits of nearly pure magnesium carbonate in 
Eubcea, near Corinth, and elsewhere in Greece. It 
is quarried from lodes, and exported either in the 
crude. state or calcined, and has been used for ex- 
tracting the resin from wood pulp, and for weight- 
ing calicoes. Now, however, it is being ground, 
and made into firebricks, which are capable of 
resisting a temperature of 2,160° (whether Fahren- 
heit or Centigrade is not stated) against the 1,800° 
which the ordinary firebrick will stand. 


The Iron and Steel Institute commenced its 
autumnal sittings at Birmingham on Tuesday, Sir 
D. Dale presiding. In a paper on the iron industries 
of South Staffordshire, read by Mr. Daniel Jones, 
the statistics showed that for some years the pro- 
duction had steadily decreased; but the writer 
anticipated that the business of the district would 
revive. A paper by M. Emile Bonehill, of Belgium; 
upon a new method of puddling, for which a saving 
ot lls, 9d, per ton was claimed, excited much 
interest. At Wednesday’s meeting papers were 
read by Professor W. N. Hartley, F.R.S., on ‘The 
Thermo-Chemistry of ‘the Bessemer Process’? ; by 
Mr. H. M, Howe, of Boston, ‘The Hardening of 
Steel”; by Mr. R. A, Hadfield, ‘The Production 
of Iron by a New Process”; and by Mr. BH, H. 
Saniter, “A New Method of Analysing Chrome 
Ore and Ferro-chromium.’’ In the afternoon an 
excursion was made to Worcester by the members, 
and in the evening a reception and entertainment 
were given by the local reception committee in the 
Botanical Gardens, Edgbaston. 


COMPETITIONS, 


Cuester Barus.—At the last meeting of the 
city council of Chester the report and award of 
Mr. Frank T. Baggallay, F.R.I.B.A., of Con- 
duit-street, W., the assessor in the public baths 
competition, was received. Mr. Baggallay stated 
thet, after a full and anxious consideration of the 
27 competitive plans submitted, he advised the 
selection of the design bearing the motto ‘‘ Plan”’ 
as the one which best combined simple and suit- 
able arragements and an adequate mastery of the 
rather technical details of this class of building, 
with a due regard for the special necessity for a 
sightly building, and a similar regard for the im- 
portant consideration that no part shall be nearer 
to the City Walls than 40ft. Among the good 
features of this design the concentration of the 
entrances and offices and the excellent arrange- 
ment for overlooking the corridor to the second- 
class baths throughout its length, were especially 
to be commended. So also was the arrangement 
of the men’s slipper and vapour. baths, enabling 
one’ attendant to manage both classes. 
provision of an entrance from the women’s 
baths to one of the swimming baths was 
also a good feature of the plan. The extra 
exits from the Jarge bath and the public stair- 
cases from the gallery were well placed, and of 
sufficient width. The gangways and dressing 
cubicles to the swimming-bath, the slipper-bath 
cubicles, and the corridors were of adequate size, 
and the w.c.’s and urinals were well placed.. The 
diving-board.in the large bath should be at the 
deep end, but this was obviously an oversight ; 
the author noted the proper position in his report. 
The laundry and boiler-house were well planned, 
though the space in front of the boilers was too 
cramped. lxternally, the grouping of the build- 
ing as seen from the City Walls, and the masking 
of the usually unsightly wall of the large bath 
were well managed. The extent of the space left 
available for ornamental garden between the 
building and the City Walls was decidedly a good 
feature, and the assessor did not see why this 
should not be somewhat increased by reducing 
the space on the east side. The method of 
approach from the City Walls was admirably 
conceived. ‘The ‘‘ Rosher’’ system of heating 
the water in the swimming-baths, the one 
adopted in this design, was a comparatively 


new one, and the assessor had wo personal. 


experience of it, but he was informed and believed 
that it had been used with most satisfactory 
results, and that it maintained both the 
temperature and the freshness of the water with- 
out waste. The steam and hot-water pipes and 
the drainage were very wellarranged. ‘The con- 
structive details and the materials shown and 
described were satisfactory. ‘There was no un- 
necessary extravagance or excess of ornament in 
the design, and the estimate for the engineering 
work ought to besufficient. After a careful com- 
parison and calculation of cubical contents of 
several of the designs, he did not think that any 
design which he could recommend as suitable for 
adoption would cost materially less. ~ Before con- 
cluding he ought to point out that the concrete 
floor over the subway was not sufficient support 
for the thick north wall and the chimney-breasts 
of the second class waiting-room, and that this 
fireplace has no chimney, and presumably no flue. 
But for these incomprehensible oversights he 
should have even less hesitation in recommending 
the acceptance of this plan. Fortunately they 
could be remedied without difficulty or injury to 
the design. The boating and baths committee 
having considered the report, ordered that it be 
approved, and that the author of the plan be 
awarded the premium of £50. The author was 
discovered, on the opening of the identification 
letters, to be Mr. Harold T. Burgess, architect, 
33, Palliser-road, Kensington, W, At a sub- 
sequent meeting the committee ordered that 
the foregoing proceedings be reported to 
the council, and that it be recommended 
to the council that the committee be now 
authorised to obtain tenders. Also that the 
committee be authorised to pay Mr. Burgess the 
premium of £50, and Mr. Bagegallay the fee of 
£52 10s. A discussion followed, in which Alder- 
man Gilbert suggested that an alternative site 
might be considered before the work was actually 
commenced—namely, that near the steps leading 
down to the Suspension Bridge, under the Her- 
mitage. That site would obviate the erection of 
a large chimney near to the cathedral; they 
would have there an abundance of water, with- 
out cost. The Mayor said the suggestion should 
have the best consideration of the committee; 
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|tenders. The meeting unanimously decided to 


The, 


but that should not delay the advertisements for 


advertise for tenders for the erection of the baths. 
Gurrnsny.— The St. Piesse du Bas (Guernsey) 
Parochial Committee have selected the designs 
sent in by Mr. Frank Whitmore, architect, 
Chelmsford, for new schools, and the same have 
bzen approved by the States Committee.* 


ARCHITECTURAL & AROH ZOLOGICAL 
Reina SOCIETIES. ‘i shee, fe eae eat 
Britisn AnrcHmoLoaicaL. Assocration.—The 
members of this association have held their 
fifty-second annual congress this year in North 
Staffordshire, the scene of their meetings being 
the Town, Hall, Stoke-on-Trent. The proceed- 
ings commenced on Monday week with a — 
reception by the mayor and corporation of the — 
borough. The mayor (Alderman J. Birks) ex- 
tended a hearty welcome to the members of the — 
association. Mr. W. 8. Brough, on behalf of — 
the North Staffordshire Field Naturalists’ Club 
and Archeological Society, also offered a cordial — 
Mr. Thomas Blashill, of 


welcome to the visitors. 
London, acknowledged the reception. The mem-- 


bers afterwards paid a visit to the churchyard of —__ 
the parish church, and the-site of the ancient 
church was examined. Subsequently, under the 
leadership of Mr. W. D. Spanton and Mr. Charles — 
Lynam, F.R.I.B.A., they visited Trentham, — - 
Bury Bank, and other places of antiquarian 
interest. In the evening the association were- 
the guests of the North Staffordshire Natu- 
ralists’ Field Club and Archeeological Society, 
when Mr. W. 8. Brough delivered an in-* — 
augural address upon the history and antiquities —_ 
of North Staffordshire, and Mr. Scrivener illus- 
trated, by aid of lantern slides, many of the 
places to be visited by the congress during the 
week. On the Tuesday the members made 
an excursion via Abbey Hulton and Malton to 
Leek. ‘The foundations of the ancient Cistercian =— 


Charles Lynam giving an interesting sketch of 
the history of the abbey and explaining its out- 
lines and general arrangements. At Milton the 
party took train to Leek, where, under the leader- =: 
ship of Mr, W. 8. Brough, they visited theparish 
church, which is full of archzeological interest. 
The Cistercian Abbey of Dieu-la-Cress, Rushton _ 
Church, the ‘* Bride Stones,’’ and Biddulph Old- 
Hall were likewise inspected. In the eveninga — 
meeting was held at the Town-hall, Stoke, when 
papers on Staffordshire Folklore, St. Chad’s, 
Lichfield, and the Town and Priory of Stone were 
read. Lichfield Cathedral was seen on the 
Wednesday. 3 eae pot ae 
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Last week’s transactions at Tokenhouse-yard = 
were very quiet. The aggregate realisation .- — 
amounted to £55,423, for more than half of which- 
the sale of the South* London Music Hall was 
responsible. This week’s chronicle ig even more 
meagre. There have'been only about half-a-dozen ~ 
sales altogether, and the tide of business has been — 
at its lowest ebb. ls ie Be ee ten 
The urban district council of Tonbridge have — 
under consideration a report and scheme prepared ~ 
by Messrs. Hennell and Gould, of Westminster, for 
aviver relief channel, 40ft. in width, to be con- 2 
structed from Bailey’s Weir to Child’s Lock, for = 
the prevention of floods. The estimated expense 
is £6,200. eee eS te 
Col. J. Ord Hasted, R.E., attended at Lincoln on = 
Tuesday to hold an inquiry into an application  — 
made by the Branston Rural District Council for 
sanction to borrow £850 for purposes of sewerage 
and sewage disposal in the parish of Boultham, the 
sum sought to be borrowed being entirely for extras 
over and above the contract price, for which a loan — 
had previously been raised. It was explained that — 
the contractor claimed £350 extras on the ground 
that in the bill of quantities no reference was made _ 
to pumping in the excavations or for an ejector — 
tank, Another extra was £133 93. 4d. for excava-— 
tions for a rising main, and £74 5s. 2d. in respect of 
a miscalculation in the ejector tank. Other small 
items brought up the extras to about £750. The 
surveyor to the council disputed the extras, assert- 
ing that. only £142 10s. 2d.was due to the con- > 
tractor, and that that was subject to adeduction  —_ 
of £78 penalties for non-completion of the workin  —_ 
the prescribed time. The council appointed Mr. — 
Walker, of Nottingham, as the virtual arbitrator, 
and he. certified that £900 ls. 8d. was due to the 
contractor. From this the council deducted £33 10s. 
allowed for interest, and the contractor had obtained ~ 
judgment for the balance, £872 11s. 3d., and action 
with regard to the interest was pending. : 


Engineering Pates. 


“ Lancasnire, Dernysutrn, AND East Coast 
Ratpway.—At the half-yearly meeting of this 
company, Mr. R. Elliott Cooper, the engineer, 
described the progress of the works, remarking 


that those from Chesterfield to Warsop, with the | b 
several colliery branches, were rapidly drawing. 


toa completion. The heavy cutting about two 
miles from Chesterfield and the Bolsover tunnel 
would be completed in March next year. On the 
second contract the railway was almost com- 
pleted, including the colliery connections as far 
as Barlborough, and beyond that point to the 
junction with the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway at Beighton very good 
progress continued to be made. On the third 
contract, which commenced at a point twelve 
miles east of Chesterfield and terminated at the 
Great Northern Railway at Tuxford, the whole 
of the double line would be completed by the end 
of November. Here there were extensive sidings 
and a coal depot. Some delay had taken place in 
the section between Tuxford and Lincoln in 
awaiting the passage cf the company’s Bill, which 


enabled them to construct the viaduct over the 


river Trent at a lower level than originally in- 


tended. The work would now proceed without 


further interruption. The chairman, Mr. Bain- 


bridge, M.P., said that the whole of the line 
would be completed and open for traffic between 


Chesterfield and Lincoln in June of next year, 


and the part from Beighton to the connection 


near Barlborough towards the end of 1896. 
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The Right Hon. 
Commissioner of Works, has given instructions for 
an examination to be made of the Duke of York’s 
Column in Waterloo-place. Itis stated that por- 
tions of the stonework need renovation. 


The latest addition to the stained glass of C:rlisle 
Cathedral has been placed in the east window of the 
north aisle, in memory of General C J. Mounsey 
Grant. It is of two lights, in the Decorated style, 
representing three military figures — namely, 
St. Michael and St, Longinus, and, in the tracery, 
St. George. At the base is shown St. Michael 
again with his angels, all with swords and shields, 


The directors of the Kettering Waterworks Co., 
for the purpose of augmenting the quantity of water 
stored in Kettering, have purchased land and are 
proceeding with the construction of an additional 
service reservoir at Clover Hill, to contain,300,000 
gallons of water. 


The first mountain elettric railway constructed 
~ in the United Kingdom, extending four and three- 
quarter miles, with a continuous gradient of 1 in 
12, from Laxey to the summit of Snaefell, over 
2,000ft. above the sea level, was inspected on Friday 
on behalf of the Manx Government by Colonel 
Rich, of the Board of Trade, and Major Cardew, 
of the Home Office, and having been passed by these 
officials the line was formally opened on Tuesday. 
Messrs. McKerrow and Fell were the engineers, 
and Messrs. Mather and Platt, of Manchester, 
supplied the electrical plant. ‘ 


The chairman of the Hornsey District. Council has 


obtained from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners the 
definite refusal of Churchwood Bottom Wood, 
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United 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To-any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


A. Akers-Douglas, the First 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


[We do not hold ourselves tesponsible for the opinions of 


our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 


communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burupine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
y name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. : 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 


Tue Srranp Newsparer Company, Limirep. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 
The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 


ments, Public eo and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eig 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


t words, the first line counting as two, 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 


and Trade Advertisements (except. Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d, per line of eight words (the first line 
copeane = two), the minimum charge being 4s, 6d. for 


40 wor Special terms for series of more than six 
nig ee can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
er. 


Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 


Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 


office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
path reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. 


Srrvarrons. 
The charge for advertisements for ‘Situations Vacant ”’ 


or “‘ Situations Wanted ”’ is One Sariyine ror Twenty- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 


Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLL, XLVL., 
XLIX., LL, LIL, LIV., LVOL, LIX., LX.; LXL., 
LXII., LXIII., LXIV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Reourvky.8: N. and Co.—R. Emerson.—C. J. W.— 


Rover.—B. R. and Co.—J. M:—Competitor. 


Correspowdence, 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 
COMPETITION. = 


To the Editor of the Bumprine News. 
Sm,—Though, fortunately, I was not a com- 


petitor, I read with satisfaction ‘‘in your last 
week’s 
Philip, Tree, ‘and Price anent the above, and 
earnestly hope that every one of the gentlemen 
more immediately interested in this affair will 
support the action contemplated by the above- 
named gentlemen. 


issue’’*<the communication of Messrs. 


Surely, Sir, it is time that something should 


now be done to make an end of this sort of work. 
I have little faith in the honour of any body of 
men who can act as the Durham County Council 
have acted inthis matter, and am fully persuaded 
that unless some more decided action is taken, 
not only will Messrs. Cooksey and Cox lose the 
work, which they have honourably won, but there 
will be added another tothe long black list of 
bogus competitions. 

Why not, therefore (having: first afforded the 
D.C.C. an opportunity of doing right in this 
matter), make a test case of this, and bring the 
matter before one of Her Majesty’s judges? I am 
well aware of the responsibility involved in such 
a proceeding, and know also that it cannot be 
done without money ; but being one of those cases 
which very materially affects the whole of the 
profession, there ought not to be any difficulty 
in raising the necessary funds. The cost of 
bringing on the action would not be great; 
whilst, even supposing it should happen to be 
decided against us as a profession, the influence 
created would have, ‘‘more or less,’’ a lasting 
and good effect. But from a personal experience 
of a very similar kind, I am inclined to think the 
case to be what lawyers would term ‘‘a good 
one.”’ 

Is the Royal Institute powerless to do anything 
in this matter? Nowadays we have associations 

J 


y 


Highgate, until December 31, 1896, at the price of 
£25,000. Time will thus be afforded for communi- 
cation and conference with other local authoriti s. 


A survey is being made by Mr. G. Wolfe 
Brennan, C.E., of Oban, of a projected extension 
of the West Highland Railway system to Lochfyne, 
with a terminus and railway pier at Cuil. At this 
place there is deep water close to the shore, and 
there is also good and safe anchorage. Cuil is 
situated near the head of Lochfyne, on the west 
side, about seven miles from Inveraray by road and 
four by water. Close by are the ruins of an ancient 
castle, The line, as proposed, will join the West 
Highland line between Ardluie and Tarbert, on the 
west margin of Loch Lomond. The length of the line 
will be abouttwenty miles. No serious engineering 
difficulties are anticipated. 


A fund is being raised for the preservation and 
restoration of the temples of Karnak, the most im- 
pressive and historically the most important monu- 
ments of the whole Nile Valley. They have-been 
in imminent danger of destruction from the action 
of the river water, but the danger is being faced, 
and the work of preservation is in a fair way to 
be successfully carried out. Some £900 is still 


needed, however, to place the necessary pumping 
and draining works on a satisfctory footing. 
When this has once been done, the Egyptian 
Government agrees to provide for the annual 
working expenses. 


and unions of all kinds, and in all trades and pro- 
fessions (excepting architecture), fighting for 
their rights and protecting their own interests. 
Why should not we? However, I would suggest 
that a committee be formed, subscriptions invited, 
and the case fought out thoroughly, and let us 
see where we stand. Had time permitted, [ 
should have liked to put the matter more clearly , 
but am in great haste.—[ am, &c., 


NEWCASTLETON, 


Sm,—There are two sides to every question, 
and while the wrongs, fancied or otherwise, of the 
unsuccessful competitors, and the firm who were 
so fortunate—though apparently they think 
differently—as to gain the first premium, are 
being freely ventilated, perhaps an outsider who 
was not tempted into this particular competitive 
whirlpool may be allowed to make a few remarks. 

While deploring as deeply,as anyone else, who 
cannot get what he wants, the undoubted unfair- 
ness and favouritism that obtains in so many 
public competitions, I fail to see the sense of so 
much indignation in this case, or the plaintively- 
worded protest whose earnest prayers are intended 
to save our down-trodden profession from eternal 
disgrace, and to force a presumably sane com- 
mittee to accept a design they do not want. 

What if an assessor, however capable, has 
selected a particular design? The committee in 
whose employ he is acting are surely not com- 
pelled by any law of necessity or etiquette— 
certainly not of precedence—to accept it. 

They acknowledge his choice by awarding the 
first premium to the plans he has chosen; but, 
preferring another design to grace their city, are 
only within their rights when they elect to employ 
its authors. 

It should also be remembered that an assessor, 
being mortal, is as liable to make mistakes as 
anyone else who has to work for his living.—I 
am, &s., Onz or THE PROFESSION. 


Sir,—Could not the Durham County Council 
reply with some truth, ‘‘ Physicians, heal your- 
selves’? Constantly great complaints are made 
in reference to the way in which competitions are 
conducted ; committees are roundly abused, and 
no one is moral but those in the architectural 
profession. In the above matter I notice that 


Messrs. Tree and Price are taking a prominent 


part, signing themselves as architects to the 
King’s Lynn Municipal Building, which they won 
in competition in such a way as to quite disgust 
me with competitions. In this competition a 
great deal was asked for at a comparatively small 
amount to be expended. This condition I, in 
common with probably most of the competitors, 
and certainly with Mr. Seger, who was placed 
second, kept carefully in view. Messrs. Tree and 
Price sent in a design elaborate and ornate in the 
extreme, and against which simple designs had 
no chance unless the condition of cost was adhered 
to, and I have ever since felt, rightly or wrongly, 
that a gross injustice was perpetrated by these 
two joint competitors. Reform in these matters 
requires to begin from within. If the Durham 
Couaty Council, in dealing with Messrs. Tree 
and Price, would ask them how they reconcile 
their expensive elevation for King’s Lynn build- 
ing with the condition as to cost, I think they 
would prefer to let ‘‘ well alone.’’—I am, &c., 

One Discusrep wir CoMPrTITIONS THROUGH 

His Experiences at Kine’s Lynn, 


BLUE LIAS LIME—A CAUTION. 


Str,—We append copies of a correspondence 
we have had with the London Chamber of Com- 
merce on this matter, together with circular 
referred to. 

[Copy.] 


London Chamber of Commerce, 
Botolph House, Eastcheap, London, E.C., 
July 18, 1895. 
Messrs. Greaves, Bull, and Lakin, Paddington. 


BLUE LIAS LIME. ; 

GenrLemEeN,—I am in receipt of your circular dated 
yesterday. I presume that although you do not allude to 
the fact in your circular, the practices which you describe 
would be a distinct offence under the Merchandise Marks 
Act, procedure under which is facilitated—firstly, by the 
fact that expenses thereunder before a magistrate are 
inconsiderable ; and, secondly, from the fact that the onus 
of proof lies upon the defendant. In the event of the 
practice continuing, you will have rendered a valuable 
service by the issue of your circular, inasmuch as no per- 
son who has received that circular will henceforward be 
able to plead ignorance. From this point of view, per- 
haps, it might have been better had the Merchandise 
Marks Act been alluded to in your circular, and I am 
writing you in case you should think it desirable later on 
to issue a second edition thereof, in which you might 


ae a 


make this allusion, and so strengthen possible future pro- 
ceedings, either by individuals or collectively, on behalf 
of the trade in this matter.—Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) - Kenric B. Murray, Secretary. 
P.S.—I shall be obliged if you will forward me two ad- 
ditional copies of your circular.—K. B. M. 


[Copy.] ; 
13, South Wharf, Paddington, W. 
July 20, 1895. 
Kenric B.,Murray, Esq., secretary, 
London Chamber of Commerce. 
BLUE LIAS LIME. 

Drar Siz,—We inclose additional copies of our circular 
which has been sent to all architects and engineers in and 
around London. 

We are obliged for your thoughtful suggestion with 
reference to the Merchandise Marks Act, which we will 

- adopt should we issue a further edition. 

Although clause 2, subsection (d), would, without 
doubt, bring the practice referred to within its provisions, 
the writer is of opinion that, under the pretence of 
custom the Act is evaded to a very large extent. In 
support of this opinion he would refer to the official 
work (Vol. III, 1893) published on the Geological 
Survey, where, under the head of ‘‘ Keonom‘c Geology,”’ 
reference is made to this very point. Further, in a 
correspondence which appeared in the Contract Journal 
in November or December last, it was openly advanced by 
interested parties that ‘‘a custom had grown up of 
describing all hydraulic lime as blue lias,’’ also that 
“blue lias possessed a double meaning: (1) lime made 
from a blue lias stone, (2) lime possessing certain 
hydraulic properties.” 

Under such circumstances it is not surprising to find the 
deception practised on builders and architects and their 
clients, to which we allude in our warning.— Yours tru'y, 

For Ganavers, Bout, AND LAKIN. 
(Signed) H. J. Harprne. 


[Copy. ]- 
Botolph House, Easteheap, London, E.C. 
uly 22, 1895. 

BLUE LIAS AND MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT, 
Messrs. Greaves, Bull, and Lakin, Paddington. 
GENTLEMEN,—I am in receipt of your favour of the 

20th, with enclosures, for which I am obliged, Doubtless 
if a custom of the trade can be shown to exist, it will 
make a difference; but, as I have said previously, the 

“onus of proof would here again, I believe, be upon the 

defendant.—Y ours faithfully, = 

= (Signed) Kxrnric B. Murray, Secretary. 

(per G. G. C.) 


(Copy.] 
Botolph House, Eastcheap, London, E.C. 
Aug. 12, 1895. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACTS. 

Dear Siz,—Referring to previous correspondence, I 
shall be obliged if you will kindly advise me, at your early 
convenience, for the information of the special committee 
appointed by the Chamber to consider the above Acts, 
whether you desire to make any further representations 
in regard to the working of these Acts.— Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Kuyric B. Murray, Secretary. 


(CIRCULAR. ] 

We beg respectfully to call the attention 
of all interested in good building and engineering 
work to the following most important facts, the 
knowledge of which may be the means of saving 
disappointment and: loss. 

Since it has become generally recognised by 
architects and engineers that Blue Lias lime is 
the lime best adapted for reliable mortar and 
concrete, the increased demand has led to a 
prose amongst some merchants and lime- 

urners of selling as Blue Lias lime (and in bags 
marked as such) material which is not Blue lias 
lime af all. 

It has come to our knowledge that a large and 
increasing quantity of lime is daily arriving in 
London and neighbourhood, and being sold as 
Blue Lias lime, which comes from districts where 
the Blue Lias formation does not exist, and also 
that a quantity of material, consisting largely of 
refuse from Portland cement works, is now sold 
as Blue Lias lime or hydraulic lime. 

This being the case, it becomes a matter of the 
utmost importance to engineers and architects 
who are responsible for work to see that no 
deception is practised in the supply of a material 
on which its stability mainly depends. 

In large and important public works, such, for 
instance, as the Tower Bridge and Blackwall 
Tunnel, the greatest care is exercised to obtain 
the best Blue Lias lime; but ina vast number of 
smaller works, which, though they may not be 
public, are of equal importance to those who 
provide the money for carrying them out, any- 
thing is accepted as Blue Lias lime which comes 
so invoiced and in sacks so marked, and it is only 
after the work has progressed some way, or pos- 
sibly been completed, that it is found that there 
is the most serious defect which can possibly 
occur—a defect in the mortar and concrete. 
Complaint is made to the merchant, who, in his 
turn, complains to the manufacturers, and it is 
only when the material is traced to its starting 
point that it is discovered that it is not Blue Lias 
lime at all, but lime of some other description alto- 
gether, or very possibly some refuse containing 
an admixture of lime. é 

Our object in bringing the matter before you is 


‘THE BUILDING 
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wee 


not to advertise Greaves’s Blue Lias lime, but in| Yardy 


some degree to check a practice which, though 
injurious to us as manufacturers of genuine Blue 
Lias lime, is far more injurious to those who 
unwittingly allow themselves to be misled in the 
manner we describe. 

Engineers, architects, builders, and con- 
tractors should not be satisfied when they receive 
material invoiced as Blue Lias lime that it is 
what it professes to be, but should satisfy them- 
elves that it is supplied by one or other of the 
well-known manufacturers of genuine Blue Lias 
lime. 

We have looked very carefully into this 
matter, and have satisfied ourselves that the 
practice referred to exists to. an extent little 
suspected by those whose business does not bring 
them into almost daily contact with cases of the 
kind, as ours does.—We are, &c., 

Greaves, Butt, AND Laxry. 

18, South Wharf, Paddington, W. 


ASSISTANT SURVEYORS, WAR OFFICE. 


Sm,—About the end of 1893 the advantages 
and disadvantages connected with the above were 
freely discussed in your columns. JI have since 
heard that travelling expenses are now allowed 
surveyors in changing stations, and that, on the 
whole, the service is made much more tolerable. 
If you could kindly find space for this letter, 
perhaps someone will let us have the truths? It 
would be especially interesting at this time, as 
another examination is to be announced very 
shortly.—I am, &c., Prospxcr. 

$$$? : 


CHIPS, 


Good progress is being made with the provision 
of sewage work for Rawdon at Cragg-wood. The 
works are being carried out for the district council 
from plans by Mr. W. H. Radford, of Nottingham. 


On Saturday the first school erected by the Lan- 
easter School Board was opened by the Mayor of 
Lancaster, who is also chairman of the school board. 
The present building is only for 300 infants, though 
the full plans adopted provide for a mixed school-to 
accommodate 1,000 children. The site cost £1,744, 
and, with the buildings, £2,483, the total cost per 
head being £8 63. 


At the West London Police-court, on Monday, 
Mr. Lane, the presiding magistrate, refused to make 
an order compeliing the London School Board to 
erect a wire fence above a playground to prevent 
damage by stones thrown ‘by the children. The 
School Board, it appeared, declined to provide 
netting on the ground that, if they acceded to one 
demand, they would have-to fence in all their play- 
grounds in like manner. 


A field containing an acre of land has just been 
added to the Arboretum at Lincoln. The field had 
a considerable fall to the south, and a great deal of 
excavating and filling-in was necessary, Mr. H. E 
Milner, of Westminster, was engaged to furnish 
designs, and these have been carried out under the 
superintendence of the city surveyor and a foreman 
of Mr. Milner’s, at a cost of about £1,000. 


A range of brick and iron warehouses which are 
being erected at the docks, Manchester, by the 


Manchester Ship Canal Warehousing Company for. 


the Ship Canal Company are being proceeded with 
by the contractors, and considerable progress has 
been made, notwithstanding that unlooked-for 
delays have arisen in connection with the founda- 
tions. Itis hoped that some, at least, of the 19 
warehouses will be ready in time to accommodate 
part of the coming season’s cotton crop. 


Mr. Vivian, from the General Builders’ Co- 
operative Society, addressed a meeting of builders’ 
workmen at the Fore-street Temperance Hall, 
Exeter, on Friday ‘evening. Mr. Henry Loman 
presided. The objects of the society were to 
organize the workers in the building industry on 
a co-operative basis, to undertake public and private 
contracts, and to carry on the trade of general 
builders and contractors. The capital is raised by 
shares of £1 each, payable 6d. per week per share. 
It was decided to form a branch society in Exeter. 


Extensive alterations and additions are being 
carried out at the gas works at St. Alban’s. They 
have been designed by the company’s engineer, 
Mr, A. Phillips, M,.I.C.E., and are being carried 
out in accordance with the plans and specifications 
prepared by him, Mr. Charles Bedford acting as 
clerk of works. The work is let in several con- 
tracts ; the buildings to Messrs. J. and W. Savage, 
St. Alban’s; the retort settings to Messrs. Giltrow 
Bros.. of Dudley ; the condensers to Messrs, C. and 
W. Walker, of Donnington; the engine and 
exhausters to Messrs. B. Donkin and Co., London. 
The boilers are supplied by Galloway, Limited, of 
Manchester ; and the ironwork by Messrs. West- 
wood and Wright, of Brierly Hill. Sb ae 
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QUESTION: 
11401.]—Warehouse Floors. designing a 
eee ‘oor, what load should the beams be calculated — 


for per square foot !—Zmro. 
[11402.]—Mortar.—Will a practical reader tell me 
what quantity of mortar is required for a rod of brick- 


work {—BEGINNER. —_ tg 


Sh SRE PLTES Ses 
[11395.]—Conerete Arching.— The experimenta 
information “‘ Sigma’? requires is not accessible, as far as 
I know. There are, it is true, results recorded in treatises; 
but they are not reliable, owing to the difference of com- 
position of the concrete, its age, and the exact conditions 
of loading... Mr. @. Sutcliffe’s work on ‘‘Concrete” 
gives Mr. Colson's tests. Mr. Thos. Potter’s book on 
concrete gives a few experiments in co tion with 
slabs and landings made of concrete.—G. H. G 


[11395.]—Concrete Arching.—Comparatively 
| experiments on concrete arches have been recorded, 
in many of those that have been recorded, one or more of 
the particulars desired by “Sigma” are not given. On 
account of the varying qualities-of concrete, the subject 
is fraught with considerable difficulty, and a large num: 
ber of careful and expensive tests would be required: 
before an accurate formula could be calculated: An ap 
proximate method of ascertaining the strength of arched 
concrete floors is given in Suteliffe’s ‘*Conerete: its 
Nature and Uses”’ (published by Crosby I ockwood and 
Son). It is based on tests made by Mr. C. Colson, ful! 
particulars and illustrations of. which are given. The 
book also contains particulars of some arched concrete 
roofs and bridges, including a bridge near Erbach, which 
has a span of 95ft., and a rise of 13ft., the'concrete being 
2ft. 3iin, thick at the springing, and 1ft. 72in. thick at 
the crown, and being composed of ‘'1 part Portland 
cement, 1 part sand, and 3 parts carefully washed and 
screened Danube gravel, varying in size up to the size of 
walnuts.” ‘‘Sigma” does not say whether he wants ~ 
information respecting small arches of low rise (as for 
floors) ‘or larger arches of considerable rise (as for 
bridges, roofs, &c.) —H. ST DER 
[11396.]—'Thickness of Arches.—A simple fort 
is given by Hurst, as follows:—To find depth at er 
multiply square root of radius of curvature 
feet by ‘3 for blockstone in mortar, by * 
the result gives thickness at crown in feet, 


Block stone. _ 
Span of 5ft. and less Oft. Sin. 
” 
” 
” 


”» 
” 
” 


” ” 


have to be considered. I should take the above as 
minimum thicknesses. Segmental arches should be 
slightly thicker than above, the thickness increasing in 
ratio to the diminution of the rise. Stone arches hav 
been constructed up to spans of 200ft., with proportio 

ately lighter thicknesses of crowns. Gwilt, ‘ Mncyclo- 
peedia of Architecture,’ in chapter on ‘Piers and 
Vaults,” p. 381, says that Rondolet found ‘‘ that the least — 
thickness ‘which an arch of equal voussoirs ought to have, 
to be capable of standing, was 1-50th part of th 
radius.’’. In the remarkable single-arch bridge across th 
Dee, at Chester, 200ft. in span, the thickness of the arch 
at the keystone is 4ft. Arches of such large span with 
minimum thicknesses at keystones are always incre: 
in thickness towards the abutments.—G. J.B 


Rapes 


[11398.|—House Drains.—For house drains the 
inclination should give a velocity for sewage of not less — 
than 4ft. per second. The minimum rate of fall for this — 
velocity, for a 4in. drain, is about 1 in 60 according to 
Neville’s formula. For a 6in. pipe 1 in 85 will the 
pg These are for pipes flowing one- 5 


: [11899 | Rolled Joist.—Hurst gives th 

rule :—Multiply four times depth by area of p: 
below centre of gravity of the whole section, 
by length in feet, and the result is breaking weight. 
one fourth of this for safe dead-load.—G. H.G@. 


eee : 
Colonel W. Lanton Coke, ©.E., Local Govern 
ment Board inspector, held an inquiry at th 
Soothill Nether Urban C.C. offices on Friday, — 
relative to an application for sanction to borrow 
£1,700 for sewerage works, and £450 for stree 
improvements.. Sse etre eet Cm 
A Local Government Board inquiry was held a‘ 
Tonbridge, on Tuesday week, by Mr. Thom 
Codrington, M.Inst.C.E., relative to an application 
from the urban district council for sanction to 
borrow £3,450 for the High-street improvements. 
cor anneste surveyor to the council, explained the 
eme, Pa pO, ie Feel dats 


~ CONTRACTS AND PENALTIES. 


Tse Public Health Act, 1875, provides in 
section 174 (2), that ‘‘ Every contract shall 
specify some pecuniary penalty to be paid in case 
the terms of the contract are not duly performed.”’ 
The very serious question whether the absence of 
a penalty in such a contract made it absolutely 
void and incapable of being sued upon, arose in 
the recent case of the Prescott Urban District 
Council (Times, Jaly 30) in an action in which 
they were sued for £278 for money due to the 
Ne inc: the British Insulated Wire Company, 
or quarterly payments due for the supply of 
electric light and extra lamps. It appeared that 
there had been a contract made between the 
parties in November, 1892, for the supply of light 
or five years, under which the plaintiffs had 
supplied electric light-down to March, 1895, and 
were paid for it by the Council down to June, 
1894. Now the point was taken, on behalf of 
the defendants, that, as the contract provided no 
penny penalty, although there was a proviso 
or arbitration in case of dispute, if was void and 
unenforcible. see 

After argument upon the case stated, a 
Divisional Court, composed of Baron Pollock and 
Mr. Justice Wright, held that, under-the sec- 
tions of the Public Health Act quoted, and upon 
the authorities, the agreement was not binding, 
and they gave judgment for the defendants. 
They so held apparently upon the sole ground of 
the omission in the contract of any pecuniary 
penalty to be paid in case of its not being duly 
performed, and they gave judgment for the 
defendants. This certainly seems a somewhat 
surprising result. There is the Statute, it is 
true; but although the section says every 
contract shall contain a penalty, it does not go 
on to declare that it shall otherwise be void and 
unenforcible. Then we have the fact that the 
parties have acted upon the contract for over 
two years, and paid money in accordance with 
its clauses. _Nor had the absence of a penalty 
anything whatever to do with the claim for 
electric light supplied, as there was no question 
of any breach or non-performance which would 
make a penalty applicable. It is to be hoped 
that this case will go further; for as it stands, 
it seems an unjust and a dangerous precedent. 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.0. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘“‘ Burrpine News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. : 


A proposal is on foot to erect a mausoleum in the 
gardens attached to the famous Wiertz Museum, in 
Brussels, for the reception of the remains of the 
celebrated painter after whom the museum takes its 
name, ; 


The corporation of Ipswich, who recently pur- 
chased the central portion of the ancient and well- 
wooded park of Christchurch as an addition to the 
open spaces in that town, confirmed at their last 
meeting the action of a committee who had bought 
a further picturerque portion containing 1,008 rods, 
and lying between Soane-street and the Lower 
Arboretum. The purchase é nee! is £6,300, of which 
the odd £300 was subscribed by private donors, At 
the same meeting the corporation voted £1,750 
towards widening Stoke-street from 23ft. to 35ft. 


An important scheme for relieving the over- 
crowding among the working classes at Plymouth, 
which, next to Liverpool, is the most crowded town 
in the kingdom, was inaugurated last week, when 
the mayor laid the foundation stone of a workmen’s 
colony of houses which the Plymouth corporation 
have decided to erect under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act. The dwellings will consist 
of cottages and flats, which are to be let at rents 
varying from 2s. 9d. to 5s, 6d. a week, and will 
accommodate over 1,700 persons. The total cost of 
this scheme, including land, will be £51,000. 


Lord Abercromby, the proprietor of Ferntower 
Estate, adjoining the burgh of Crieff, is about to 
feu for building purposes Callum’s Hill, a wooded 
eminence to the north-east of the town. The hill 
which rises 510ft. above the sea-level, will be opened 
up by the construction of three roads running in 
various directions. The principal road will be 
1,370 yards in length, and another runs along the 
crown of the hill. The extent of the feus will vary 
from a quarter of an acre to half an acre in extent, 
and the total area laid out for feuing purposes 
extends to about 55 acres, 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


BRADFORD WATERWORKS ARBITRATION AWARD.— 
Mr. B.S. Brundell, of Doncaster, who was umpire 
in an arbitration case brought againt the Bradford 
Corporation by Mr. William Ferrand, of St. Ives, 
Bingley, in June last, has given his award. Mr, 
Ferrand sought compensation. for compulsory ease- 
ment of a pipe line through his estate at Cottingley, 
and claimed £3,028 for the easement, damage to 
property and woods, depreciation of the value of the 
estate, and for the sale of a small portion of freehold 
land. Mr.. Walter Middleton, of Bingley, was 
arbitrator for the claimant, and Mr. T. Fenwick, of 
Leeds, for the Corporation. The pipe line is a 
portion of the conduit from the Nidd Valley works, 
and for the Corporation evidence was called that the 
full compensation should be £697. The umpire has 
fixed the amount at £958. 


Mzrrson v. SuurmuR.—Norru Lonpon Potice 
Court, Aucusr 9, 1895.—The defendant, in the 
erection of Miilfields-road Board School, had con- 
structed a staircase of wood, and had formed the 
entrance doors so that only two-thirds of their 
width opened out, the clear width of each door- 
way which could be considered available for exit 
in case of panic being only 2ft. 2ia.: The district 
surveyor had disapproved of this construction, and 
had, under section 45 of the 1855 Act, served a notice 
of irregularity. This notice not having been com- 
plied with, he issued a summions under section 46, 
Counsel for the defendant took a preliminary 
objection that the magistrate had no jurisdiction, 

uoting the case of “The Queen y. Carruthers.”’ 

he magistrate, after perusing the case, decided 
that he had no jurisdiction. Summons dismissed. 

DisputeD STREET REpatRs.—In the High Court 
last week, before Mr. Justice Wright and a jury, 
the case of ‘‘ The Corporation of the City of London 
v. Barnes,” came on for hearing. It was an 
action by the Corporation against Mr. Barnes, 
of Halse-street, Islington Cattle Market, to re- 
cover £140 for repairs to that thoroughfare, 
upon which the defendant had property abutting. 
The defendant disputed payment on the grounds 
that the work in question had been done in order to 
raise the level of the road, that it was not a regular 
repair within the meaning of the terms of his lease, 
and that his property was damaged through rain- 
water flooding thereby. The jury returned a verdict 
for the defendant, but notice of appeal was given on 
behalf of the Corporation. 

Faran GirpER Accripment.—At the Marylebone 
Coroner’s Court, on Monday, Dr. Danford Thomas 
held an inquest on George Scott, 39, builder’s 
labourer. James Stevens, builder’s labourer, stated 
that he and the deceased were employed by Messrs, 
Clarke and Bracey, builders, Coleman-street. E.C., 
and on Tuesday they were working at Messrs. 
Liberty’s, King-street, Regent-street. At 5 p.m. 
they were about to pull a steel girder, 22ft. long, 
and weighing 314lb., up to the third floor by means 
of a pulley and rope. The deceased directed the 
operations and tied the rope to the girder. With 
the assistance of two other men they pulled the 
girder from the ground, and although it became 
apparent that the girder was too heavy, they con- 
tinued to hoist it. The upper end had reached the 
sill of the third-floor window, when the rope broke 
and the girder fell, crushing the deceased, who was 
immediately underneath. Witness had suggested 
to the deceased that they should use a double 
pulley, but he chose the single one, remarking that 
the job was very easy. Henry. West, foreman to 
Messrs. Clarke aud Bracey, stated that the deceased 
had worked under him nine years, and was louked 
upon as a thoroughly practical man, A juryman, 
after examining the broken rope, said it was rotten 
from end to end, and ought never to have been 
used. Mr. Humphrey J. Bracey, partner in the 
firm of Clarke and Bracey, was of opinion that the 
rope produced would carry 3cwt. or 4cwt, safely 
with a fair strain; but the use of a single block 
imposed a heavier strain than the rope could bear. 
That was the first fatality witness’s firm had had 
during 22 years. Mr. Walter Stevenson, secretary 
of the Builders’ Labourers’ Society, of which the 
deceased was a member, said the contention of the 
relatives was that the rope was perished and should 
never have been used for the work, He proceeded 
to pull the rope to pieces in the witness-box, and 
added that such ropes were constantly being sent 
out without the slightest test being made. Besides 
that, the man ought never to have been sent to do 
the job without supervision. Charles_ William 
Hewett, clerk in the Union Bank, Argyle-place, 
stated that he saw the occurrence. The four men 
were standing immediately under the girder, which 
they raised with a series of jerks that nearly took 
them off their legs. Not only were the men in a 
very dangerous position, but no precautions were 
taken for the safety of the public who were walking 
underneath. The jury returned a verdict of 
‘* Accidental Death,’ and the coroner impounded 
the rope. 


A receiving order has basen made in the case of 
William Hesketh, of Birkenhead and Manchester, 
architect. : 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


THe Twenty-¥ivE Incu Irish ORpNANCE 
Surnvey.—In answer to Mr. Field, on Tuesday, 
Mr. R. W. Hanbury said: Maps. of the whole of 
the county Dublin and portions of the counties of 
Keny, Galway, and Roscommon have been pub- 
lished on the 25in. scale, and resurvey on that scale 
is now proceediog in Clare, Galway, Kerry, and 
Mayo, and in various towns of which plans are 
required by the Commissioner of Valuation. The 
total area surveyed up to the 31st of December last 
was 4,751 square miles, the area published being 
1,646 square miles, 


a 


STAINED GLASS. 


GREENHEAD, N.B,—Messrs. Stephen Adam and 
Co., of St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, have just com- 
pleted the Tullis Memorial stained glass window for 
the parish church of Greenhead, N.B , a building 
which is at present in the course of renovation. 
The memorial window, the first of its kind in the 
church, is to be placed in the organ recess. The 
window consists of three lights, divided into six 
sections, The subject is a double one. In the 
lower panels the nativity of Christ is represented, 
while the upper lights show forth the glory of 
the Saviour, whose figure dominates groups of 
worshipping angels, 


i 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS, 


ALDERSHOT.— The existing artesian bored tube 
wells at the waterworks, several in number, varying 
in depth from 220ft. to 300ft., drawing some 
million gallons of water per day from the chalk, 
proving inadequate to meet the increased require- 
ments, the directors have instructed Messrs, C. Isler 
and Co., hydraulic engineers, London; to fix 
additional wells for the supply of the town. 
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CHIPS. 


The new infirmary, Lancaster, is being erected 
from the designs and under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Austin and Paley, architects, Lancaster. 
The various wards and other rooms are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorlands’ 
patent Manchester grates, the same being supplied 
by Messrs. H. H. Shorland and Brother, of Man- 
chester. 


After a heated discussion, and by 18 votes to 11, 
the town council of Wigan resolved on Tuesday to 
apply for powers to borrow £62,669 for the purpose 
of carrying out a scheme under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act. 


A processional cross has been presented to Ketter- 
ing Church. Itis of massive oak, and was carved 
by Miss Lindsay from the design of Mr. J. A, 
Gotch, the architect for the restoration of the 
church. 


A scheme for the award to pupils of all schoola 
situated within the city of Birmingham, and re- 
ceiving aid from the Education Department, of free 
admissions to branch schools of the Municipal 
School of Art has been issued, 


A fire, caused by an overheated flue, broke out 
on Tuesday night in the residential portion of 
Appleby Castle, the Westmoreland seat of Lord 
Hothfield. The fire-engine, Lord Hothfield’s own 
gift to the town of Appleby, quickly extinguished 
the flames, but not before considerable damage had 
been done to the castle. The east windows are 
considerably damaged, in addition to the roof 
which is burnt away in places. The lossis estimated 
at £3,000. The ancient records and pictures in the 
castle were fortunately uninjured. 


A memorial window has been erected at Ravesby, 
Lincolnshire, in memory of the late member for the 
Horncastle” Division, the Hon. and Right Hon, 
Edward Stanhope, It is the result of a county sub- 
scription. The centre represents our Lordin Glory, 
whilst right and left are figures of saints com- 
memorating various phases of Mr. S'‘anhope’s 
career. That of Edward the Confessor commemo- 
rates bis Christian name; St. George, St. Martin, 
and St. Alban, his connection with the Army as 
Secretary of State for War; St. Jerome and St, 
Wilfrid his interest in national education ; and St. 
Thomas his official connection with our Indian 
Empire. 

The Theatre Royal, Dewsbury, which was partly 
burnt down on the 4th of May of this year, was 
reopened on Monday week, after having under- 
gone partial rebuilding, comprising an entirely new 
and much enlarged stage, new circles, boxes, stalls, 
&e. It has been fitted with electric light, fireproof 
curtain, sprinklers, and all new working appliances, 
refurnished and decorated throughout. The building 
is owned by Mr. J. A. Love, of Birkdale, and Mr, 
C. Sydney Ingham, of Manchester and Southport, 
has acted as his architect, -while all the contractors 
are local men. 
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For some time past the trustees” of the estate 
of Earl Dysart, consisting practically of the whole 
of the land between Richmond and Kingston, and 
bounded on the other two sides by the River 
Thames and Richmond Park, have desired to 
increase the commercial value of the property. 
The estate, however, is intersected by footpaths, 
and includes a large amount of land over which 
there exist Lammas rights, which prevent the 
trustees building on the land. A few years ago 
the Dysart trustees offered the Richmond town 
council a site for an isolation hospital, on con- 
dition that they would consent not to oppose the 
closing of certain footpaths in the neighbourhood 
of Ham House. A suggestion was also made for 
a carriage drive along the river side from Rich- 
mond to Teddington Lock, and thence into the 
High-road from Richmond to Kingston, at a 
point about a mile out of Kingston. “These pro- 
posals were rejected by the council, and the 
matter dropped. ‘The trustees have now caused a 
Bill to be drafted, providing for an extinction of 
the Lammas rights, and for the Closing of a 
number of footpaths, principally those in the 
neighbourhood of Ham House and near the river 
side. It is proposed to compensate all who have 
recently exercised Lammas rights. The trustees 
are willing also to make certain footpaths in 

_ exchange for those to be closed, and offer to hand 
over Petersham Meadows, at the foot of Richmond 
Hill (now advertised to be let for building pur- 
poses), to a local authority, without consideration, 
to bs kept ior recreation purposes, and also to 
vest Ham Common, without consideration, in the 
Ham district council. 


Har of the proposed coach-road to connect 
Borrowdale with Wastdale, and open up the heart 
of the Lake District, has now been surveyed, and 
the remainder, from the top of Sty Head Pass to 
Wastdale Head, has undergone preliminary sur- 
vey. The work has been done by Mr. Bell, the 
Cumberland county surveyor, who has marked 
out the line of the road with whitewash. At 
present people going from Borrowdale to Wast- 
dale Head by conveyance must traverse a distance 
of 55 miles. The distance from Leathwaite, where 
the new road would commence, to Wastdale Head, 
where it would join the road to Seascale, is, as 
the crow flies, 3} miles. ‘he new coach road 
would be 6; miles in length. It would have 
a ruling gradient of 1 in 12, and some portions 
would be much easier, the gradients ranging from 
lin 14to1in17. The proposed new road fol- 
lows the right bank of the Derwent, from Leath- 
waite to near the source of the river; it then 
turns round and goes under Airn Crag, and on to 
the top of the Sty Head Pass, keeping Sty Head 
Tarn on the right. Going down to Wastdale it 
- runs along the side of Great Gable, at a con- 
siderable elevation above the existing pony track, 
and then sweeps into Mosedale, and finally turns 
and descends to. Wastdale Head. ‘The views from 
the road would be as fine as any that could be 
obtained from any existing road to the Lake 
District. The cost of constructing the road has 
_ been estimated at about £10,000. The proprietors 
of the land are willing to give the necessary leave, 
and there are no engineering difficulties to be 
overcome. 


Mr. Howarp Couzs is to be congratulated 
upon his happy idea of combining instruction 
with pleasure. By his invitation, the foremen 
in the employ of Messrs. Colls and Sons, with 
several clerks of works, numbering about 50, 
had an enjoyable excursion on the afternoon 
of the 10th inst. Taking train: to Swanley, 
brakes were in waiting, to drive them to the 
ancient church of St. Margaret, Darenth, where 
the courteous vicar met the party, and pointed 
out the most interesting features in the building, 
which dates from the 7th century, and in an 
admirable manner, explained the various altera- 
tions which had been made at different periods, 
which gave proof of its history. The party then 
proceeded to view the remains of the Roman villa, 
in the immediate vicinity, which have recently 
been discovered. Mr. Payne, F.S.A., who super- 
intended the excavations, attended, by appoint- 
ment, and explained very fully the various por- 
tions of the remains, which are in an excellent 
state of preservation, and well worth visiting. 
The drive was then continued through one of the 
prettiest parts of Kent, to the Lion Hotel, 
Farningham, where an excellent dinner was pro- 
vided. After the usual loyal toasts were duly 


honoured, Mr. Howard Oolls expressed the} 
peeets it gave him to welcome so many who 

ad been in the service of the firm for many 
years. It spoke well for the character of the 
foremen, to find that from a paper which had 
been passed round, and signed by the 41 foremen 
present, the average length of service was 21 
years; he thought also that, from that he might, 
poner, without egotism, consider he was nota 

ad master. ‘The health of the firm was proposed 
by Mr. Davenport, the senior foreman; and the 
toast of the clerks of works, proposed by the 
chairman, was briefly responded to by Mr. 
Wheeler. After a short time spent in the grounds 
of the hotel, the party returned to ‘Swanley for 
town, having thoroughly enjoyed the excursion. 

Tue Newcastle-on-Tyne Society of Antiquaries’ 
excavations at the Roman fortress of Aesica, on 
Hadrian’s Wall, have now almost reached their 
conclusion for this season. The north, south, and 
west gateways have been examined, the junction 
of the wall with the fortress laid bare, and some 
of the interior buildings traced out. The west 
gateway, it seems, has been built up at two 
successive periods, first one half of it and then 
the other. The interior buildings contain some 
curious furnaces, possibly the workshops of the 
fortress. The junction of the wall with the north- 
west corner of the fortress is. especially interest- 
ing. The lie of the masonry clearly shows that 
both were built at one time, and suggests that the 
fortress must be of the same date as the wall. 
Among the lesser finds are many iron tools, bones, 
glass, pottery, millstones, and so forth, and two 
very fragmentary inscriptions. ‘The Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries will continue these interest- 
ing excavations next year. 


Tue roofing-tile industry seems to be not a 
very large one in the United States, accord- 
ing to Brick, which observes the number of 
manufacturers is quite inadequate to the require- 
ments. We fully sympathise with our contem- 
porary in their desire to see more burned-clay 
roofs in the country. A method of making roof- 
ing tiles is described. The silver-grey or ‘‘ blue 
smoked.’’ tile first made in Holland is advocated as 
being well burned and a waterproof tile. There are 
objections to a vitrified tile; it is apt to warp and 
twist in firing, to be brittle, and to conduct the 
heat; but the ‘‘silver-grey”’ tile is burned just 
hard enough, and is absolutely waterproof. It is 
a ‘* burned clay tile carbonised throughout,”’ and 
can be made ofany shape. In this country tile 
roofs are increasing, and many of our best build- 
ings are now roofed with it. 

Tux foundation-stone of the National Monu- 
ment to the late Emperor William I. was laid in 
Berlin on Sunday by the present Emperor. Some 
years ago a competition committee was appointed 
to select a design and to determine on a suitable 
spot for its erection. The neighbourhood of the 
Bradenburg Gate was chosen as a site, and the 
premium had been awarded, when, in 1890, the 
Federal Council demanded that a fresh and 
limited competition should be held for designs for 
a memorial to be placed on the Schlossfreiheit, a 
strip of ground lying between the Spree and the 
west front of the palace. The Government 
selected a design by Professor Begas, of Berlin, 
which, when exhibited in the lobby of the 
Reichstag last year, was unfavourably criticised. 
It is, however, to be carried out in bronze on the 
Schlossfreiheit site; but only four million marks 
—half the sum demanded by the Government— 
has been voted by the Reichstag, who declared 
that no supplementary supplies will be granted. 


Tue administration report on the railways in 
India for 1894-95 states that the total length of 
railways open and sanctioned on the 3lst of 
March, 1895, was 21,072} miles, being a net 
increase of 650} miles during the year. The 
total length of railways open for traffic on the 
same date was 18,8551 miles, being a; net increase 
of 355} miles, leaving 2,2175 miles still under 
construction or sanctioned tor commencement. 
The mean mileage worked during the calendar 
year was 18,694 miles, being an increase of 
487 miles over the figures of the previous year. 
Of the new lines, 2845 miles are of the standard 
gauge, the remainder being of the metre gauge- 
The proportional mileage of the various gauges 
open is as follows:—Standard, 10,875{; métre, 
7,712; special widths, 2673, making a total of 
18,8554 miles. The statistical return on the capital 
expenditure was 5°69 per cent. against 5-46 per 
cent. in the previous year. Subsequent to the 
close of the year 1894-95 and up to date (May 30), 
the additional mileage reported to have been} 
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‘to the construction of additional mileage to the 
} extent of 6514 miles. prince wc emit, 
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opened to traffic is that of the East Coast 
standard gauge (State) railway, from Palasa to 
Berhampore-Ganjam, 46 miles, and the Bina- 
Guna standard gauge (native State) railway, 
734 miles. The latter has been opened for goods 
traffic only. During the year sanction was given 


Tur employment of nickel steel for structural 
purposes is a question that is probably destined 
to receive the attention of engineers. The adapta- 
tion of this metal for warships and armour plates 
has indicated its possible value for bridges and other 
structures. Its ductility, elastic properties, and 
toughness appear to recommend it for such 
details as plates, angles, rivets, and wire. Ifit 
be true that specimens of nickel steel tested show 
an ultimate resistance equal to one-third more 
than ordinary steel, there is every probability 
that for special purposes of construction the 
nickel mati will force its attention on engineers, 
despite its higher price. The reduction in weight 
is an important consideration in this connection. 

Accorpine to an interesting paper, by Prof. 
J. 'T. Rothrock, of Pennsylvania, reported in the 
North Eastern Lumberman, great waste is perpe- — 
trated in North American forests, which is 
productive of great changes in the people, upon — 
rainfall, temperature, and climate. Thousands of 
people never see a fullgrown tree or one that has — 
attained the largest size under the best conditions 
of growth. He says there are mills which turn 
off 400,000ft. of lumber a day, and from statistics — 
furnished by the Government, if the population — 
of the United States remains what it is to-day ‘‘ all 
the timber in the country will be practically’ 
exhausted in 60 years.’’ Allowing for the 
ordinary increase of population, he thinks it is 
not likely that the timber will last more than 
40 years. A large portion of this lumber is 
actually wasted, the wasted lumber being used 
as fuel to start forest fires, which are a disgrace — 
to our civilisation. The destructive fires of the’ . 
North-West are appalling, and it is quite time the 
United States Government took the matter up — 
and stopped this wholesale destruction, which 
could be done, as Professor Rothrock shows, if 
every State paid a bounty on every acre of trees: 
that is planted irrespective ofownership. = 

Tux North-East Sea Canal is crossed by 
several high-level bridges of considerable span. 
One of the finest of these is the Griimenthal 
Bridge, which has an arched span of 513-5ft. 
The bridge is a high-level structure, located on the 
line dividing the watersheds of the Elbe and Hider. 
It rises 65ft. above mean canal level. The 
members of the arched girders are crescent 
shaped, with a rise of 77ft., and are slightly 
inclined towards cach other. The ratio of rise to 
span 7°3 or 61: 1. The roadway cuts the arched 
members, and these are connected by vertical 
rods. ‘The weight of girders and roadway rest on 
the pins and abutments; but the roadway does 
not interfere with the expansion or contraction of 
the tie which connects the girders and roadway. 
The arched members abut on two massive masonry 
towers. Full details and engravings of the 
Griinenthal Bridge (designed by Messrs. Kggert 
and Greve) and the Levenson Bridge, another 
example of an arched girder bridge supporting an 
upper roadway, are given in Engineering. j 
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WAGES MOVEMENTS, ae 

Ramssorrom, Lancs.—The operative painters — 
have obtained from the employers, after the threat 
of a strike, an advance of wages from 73d. to 8d. — 
an hour. A like increase was recently obtained in 
the neigbouring town of Bury. as 

M. Barrias, the sculptor, has completed the 
monument to Emile Augier, which is to be erected — 
in October in the centre of the square in front of — 
the Odéon at Paris. The monument consists ofa — 
bust of Augier, placed on a pedestal 18ft. in height, ~ 
with three allegorical figure surrounding it. 


At the last moment a petition has been pre- — 
sented to the House of Lords against the proposed — 
extension of the Borough of Southampton. It had 
been proposed to take in Shirley and Freemantle, 
greatly adding to the area, population, and rate- 
able-value of the borough, and an amicable settle- — 
ment had been arrived at. Unless an immediate 
compromise is arrived at, all arrangements made 
for next November must fall through, entailing — 
great inconvenience. ; ei 
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THE r BUIL DING N EW Q/oef.a great success in portraiture with very 
ah iho ste mae | little er But there is not the same 
1 ; _ _. |excuse for so arranging a coil of rope that, 
AND ae cid ae _ |from many points of view, it seems part and 
VOL. LXIX.—No. 2121. - ...~—~—Y|| ~parcel of the Admiral’s body. Whatever 
Sgr eran a ring-tailed monkey; but it is this animal, 
and not a human being at all, who might 
easily be supposed to have acted as the 
model for the great abortion of Trafalgar 
Square. f 
Many of the London statues, however, 
haye not even the merit of being laughable. 
Sir Robert Peel, at the end of Cheapside, 
succeeds perfectly in what all Hnglishmen 
are saidy to aim at—namely, in haying 
nothing, either in person, dress, or expres- 
sion, to mark them off from their neigh- 
bours. The same may be said of Sir Rowland 
Hill, at the back of the Royal Exchange, 
and if his statue and Peel’s took a midnight 
walk—as did that of the Commendatore in 
“Don Giovanni ’—and then by way of a 
change stepped on each other’s pedestals, 
few of the citizens would be likely to detect 
their frolic. But they are far too solemnly 
respectable for this. No thought of such 
levity will ever enter their heavy heads; no 
such movement will eyer disarrange the 
perfect fit of their faultless frock coats, 
William LV., indeed, may fling off his blanket 
— which, in the recent sultry weather, seemed 
painfully hot for so stout a man—and may 
startle the *bus-drivers, as they come off 
London Bridge, by appearing in puris 
naturaltibus. He looks capable of it; but 
respectable statues, im modern costume, 
haye to stand patiently through summer’s 
heat and winter’s cold. To see, for instance, 
the fortitude of Mr. Peabody—sitting bare- 
headed in his inclosure, like Mr. Pickwick 
in the pound, when snowflakes are settling 
on his hands, his head, and even the very 
tip of his nose —is enough to bring tears to 
the eyes of a stoic. ‘The philanthropist who 
helped to shelter so many working men 
surely deserved some kind of shelter for 
himself. ) 
We might go all through London noting 
failure atter failure. The public admit it, 
and say, with a kind of pride—the pride of 
people who excel in so many great matters 
that they can well afford to confess their 
incompetence in a small one—‘‘ We are no} 
an artistic nation.” But the faults of London 
statues do not often rise to the dignity of 
being artistic faults. The greater part of 
them are faults which indicate the absence of 
ordinary intelligence—not so much in the 
sculptor or the modeller as amongst the 
‘| people who give the sculptor or the modeller 
his directions. The process is after this 
fashion : A committee is appointed and sub- 
scriptions are asked for to commemorate 
some eminent man. This committee settle, 
before consulting any artist, what form the 
memorial is to take. They are guided by 
precedent. Other committees haye put up 
bronze statues on pedestals, therefore, they 
decide to haye a bronze statue on a pedestal. 
They see what has come of the previous ones ; 
but they are too insensible, too unconcerned, 
too unimaginative to aim at anything better. 
Common-sense would tell them that an out- 
door statue in a cold, dull, smoky town like 
London is an absurdity—a thing that for 
two-thirds of the year simply makes one 
shiyer to look at it. Common-sense would 
tell thom that if they must haye an outdoor 
statue where sunshine is so scarce, the very 
worst thing they can do is to have a black 
one. Common-sense would tell them further, 
not only that bronze with us soon turns 
black, or nearly black, but also that it isa 
material chiefly adapted for figures with a 
great deal of action and very little drapery. 
It is an excellent substance for displaying 
extended limbs and energetic attitudes ; it is 
the heaviest and deadest of all things when a 
mere expanse of coats and trousers has to be 
represented. 
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aa LONDON. STATUES. _ 
ite is not often that the British ‘public 
troubles itself about art of any sort, and 
of all the arts the one it ignores most com- 
pletely is sculpture. Yet, within the last 
week or two, it has directed an interested eye 
to the figure of the Duke of York in Carlton 
Gardens, and has even asked why the statue 
of Cromwell is no longer to be seen at South 
Kensington. All this looks like an indica- 
tion of growing intelligence. Unfortunately, 
it has to be /explained on lower grounds. 
‘Cromwell’s absence was complained of for 
political or religious reasons, and the late 
Duke of York became an object of interest 
simply because it was rumoured that his 
column was unsafe. This is now denied: 
The Duke, it appears, is likely to remain one 
of the common objects of the sky, though 
the Protector is ‘‘ stored,” for want of artistic 
merit. 

The column at the bottom of Waterloo- 
place was completed in 1834. Its height, 
apart from the figure, is the same as that of 
Trajan’s Pillar at Rome—namely, - 124ft. 
‘The foundation is 56ft. square at the, base. 
‘The statue, in bronze, was by Westmacott, 
and was described at the time as ‘‘a splendid 

~ specimen of art, worthy of this country and 
of the eminent artist by whom it was 
- modelled and cast.” ‘‘Itfaces””»—we wonder 
how many of our readers ever noticed which 
way it does face P—‘‘it faces the south, the 
front of the statue thus receiving far more 
light than if it had been placed north.” It 
was also thought becoming that this com- 
mander-in-chief should look towards the 
Horse Guards, The figure is 13ft. 9in, high, 
and its metal averages three-quarters of an- 
inch in thickness. Judging from the views 
published at the time, the sculptor, or the 
architect, exercised a wise discretion in 
raising if beyond the limits of ordinary 
vision. It is consequently less offensive than 
many ofits tribe. The usual criticism which 
‘the monument evokes is that there is a good 
deal of column to a small quantity of 
statuary, and profane persons have compared 
it to a tallow candle, in which his Royal 
Highness represents the snuff. 

It must have been a curious type of mind 
which first conceived the idea of commemo- 
rating an eminent man by perching him up 
in the air like a pigeon just alighted. Per- 
haps the inventor of the memorial column 
agreed with Bacon in believing that great- 
ness is seldom attained without the aid of 
yices as well as virtues. He remembered, it 
may be, the story of St. Simeon Stylites, 
who took up his abode on a column by way 
of penance; and, in placing some hero of 
the period in the same position, meant slily 
to suggest that he deserved the same penalty. 
But, even if this is so, insult should not be 
added to injury. 

It is bad enough to be made a public 
spectacle, without being converted into 
a perfect laughing-stock; and Nelson, 
though he had his imperfections, was 
not so far inferior to his neighbour in 
Carlton Gardens that he deserved to be 
represented as a guy. This, however, or 
worse than this, is what was done with him. 
A more ridiculous statue than Nelson’s can 
hardly be discovered, perhaps, in the world. 
That its sculptor made a great feature of the 
loss of an arm may be pardoned. It is so 
much easier to represent the absence of a 
limb than the limb itself, that the accident 
may haye seemed to afford him the chance 


Nelson was, he was far enough from being’ 


wet a 


\ 


But in dealing with matters which 
pertain to art, committees take leave, 
not only of common sense, but of all their 
senses. ‘They only ask what the previous 
committee did, and straightway do the same 
—just as a runaway sheep sees the sheep 
before him leap over a precipice and break 
his neck, and with the result in full view, 
leaps at the same place, and does the same 
thing. 

The London statue, therefore, is pre- 
destinated to failure, even before it gets into 
the artist’s hands. What can he make of it, 
under such a sky, in such an atmosphere, 
and, with modern dress, in such a material ? 
He cannot represent a prime minister as a 
dancing faun, or a corpulent, chancellor of 
the exchequer as a discobolos. He is bound 
down to ordinary clothes, or, at most, robes 
of office, and either of them imply a great 
shapeless mass of bronze as the bulk of his 
figure. All that remains to him is to put 
what expression he can into the head and 
the hands. How far he succeeds there, few 
of us know. His statue’s countenance soon 
gathers blackness—in a very literal sense. 
A- negro, accustomed to watch the indications 
of the human face diving under such con- 
ditions, might see gleams of intelligence in 
it; but to the ayerage European a dozen 
bronze figureheads haye as strong a family 
resemblance as a dozen sweeps. If a 
memorial committee. want tc realise what 
sort of thing it is that they are really going 
to set up, let them. blacken their own hands 
and faces, and stand by turns on the top of 
the nearest garden-wall. They will then be 
of the same hue as their proposed casting, 
and would be seen in much the same position 
—that is, dark against the sky. If, after 
trying the experiment, they are filled with 
mutual admiration, then let them go on and 
prosper. 

The sculptors, however, deserve some of 
the blame. It is not their fault that their 
works turn out badly under these senseless 
conditions. But it is their fault, in the past, 
if not in the present, that such conditions 
have become common. It.is chiefly they 
who haye set up the works of Greece and 
Rome not only for universal admiration— 
which is right—but also for universal imita- 
tion, whichis absurd. Outdoor statues were 
reasonable enough in a warm, bright climate 
like that of Italy. Bronze statues were 
reasonable for the lightly-draped class of 
figures which, in many attitudes, require 
something stronger and tougher than marble. 
But it shows a want of consideration, worthy 
of committees themselyes, to advise the use 
of bronze in London, simply because the 
ancients used if in Southern Hurope. The 
question is not what the Greeks did at 
Athens, but what they would haye done in 
modern London if they could have been set 
to produce a memorial here, and we may be 
yery sure they would not haye produced a 
Peabody, or a Peel, ora Duke of York at all 
like those which greet us in the City and the 
Park. 

It is time we gaye up detached statues 
standing, miserable and unprotected, in the 
open air. It is time we gave up making any 
outdoor statues of bronze, unless, at the very 
least, fashions change enough to let some- 
thing of the human form be seen throughout 
them, We have had two centuries of costly 
experiment, and if experience can teach us 
anything, it is time we took its lessons to 
heart. Indoors, in halls and museums and 
galleries, detached figures can be appre- 
ciated. Out of doors we haye made almost 
uniform failures of them, and our nearest 
approaches to success have been alto-reliefs 
like those at the Albert Memorial. ‘There is 
much more to be done in that direction, in 
the combination of boldly-designed figures 
with architecture as a setting and a back- 
ground, and in that direction, we may hope, 
the belated intelligence of committees will, 
before long, permit us to moye. 
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IS A CONTRACTOR DESIRABLE P 


HETHER it is better to carry out a 
building by contract, or to become 

one’s own builder, is a question which 
still occupies the attention of many people, 
especially building owners who haye spare 
time and aptitude, and who imagine they 
can saye, and also municipal bodies, who 
_ think the latter plan is more economical, and 
the work done is better.. We have known a 
few proprietors who ‘haye carried out 
their own buildings without a contractor 
with some advantage to themselves. A 
large landed proprietor, for instance, who 
- burns his own bricks, or owns a quarry, may 
erect a house or build farm buildings or 
labourers’ dwellings on his estate by employ- 
ing labourand purchasing thenecessary mate- 
rials in the open market. Or an employer who 
engages regularly a large number of hands, 
bricklayers, carpenters, and -other workmen, 
and who can keep them continuously em- 
ployed may very. profitably erect dwellings 
on his estate. A corporation has facilities 
for doing work in the same manner when 
they haye workshops and plant, and proper 
agents or surveyors; though in some cases 
corporations have not found the system 
lucrative, and, if we are rightly informed, 
the London County Council have tried the 
plan with doubtful results. The success or 
non-success of the plan will inyariably de- 
pend on the~competence of those who are 


_..cintrusted with the work. It is not merely 


buying materials in the cheapest market, 
but the mode in which they-are converted 
and used; how to set about ‘the work, to 
utilise the labour to the best advantage. 


The engagement of men suitable for the 
work, choice of methods,and the superintend- 
ence are vital conditions. Any defects in ma- 
terials or workmanship on this system have 
to be made good at the cost of the owner or 
corporation; they cannot be thrown on the 
contractor. Two important conditions seem 
necessary. The men employed ought to be 
continuously engaged upon similar work, 
and the workshops ought to be sufficient, and 
well equipped with the necessary apparatus 
and plant. In a paper on this subject, a 
writer, Mr. H. A. Elton, speaking of the 
two modes of carrying out works in the 
Royal Engineer establishment, says :—‘‘ The 
carrying out of works under this system is 
practically impossible, except for public 
bodies, as workshops must be erected, ma- 
chinery set up, and materials purchased in 
large quantities, if economy is to be con- 
sidered at all; and a large staff of permanent 
employés is necessary. for the efficient execu- 
tion of the work.” The same authority 
says, it is extremely difficult when works 
-are scattered, as they would be in those 
“of a corporation, to prevent robbery of 
material; old men get taken on works 
who are unable to do a full day’s 
work, and much time is wasted in waiting 
for jobs and materials. These are cons.der- 
able drawbacks to public bodies carrying out 
their own building. No less objectionable is 
the temptation to charging an excess in one 
work to another, or of equalising the expen- 
diture on different works for the sake of 
appeasing the corporation or the ratepayers, 
so that it is very difficult to find out what 
has been the cost of any particular work—a 
proceeding which often leads to charges of 
favouritism and corruption. For these 
reasons, Mr. Hilton thinks it desirable that 
“the execution of works through a con- 
tractor is desirable in all cases, except where 
the work is very extensive, and likely t> be 
carried on at a uniform rate for a great 
number of years.” He goes on to say 
allowance is rarely made for interest on 
sums paid for materials kept in stock, 
depreciation of machinery, plant, waste of 
time and materials, loss due to employment 
of infirm workmen, and.for these reasons he 
says:—‘‘l am conyincel that the actual 


cost of works carried out on this system ii 


greater than that of similar works executed 


by contract when care is taken that the 
information furnished to the competitors is 
definite and exact.” 

But there are evils also in contracting. 
Every architect knows that it is very difficult 


to maintain the standard of good materials 


and workmanship; how irresistible is the 
temptation to evade the specification when a 
low tender is chosen. Again, the workman 
does not get his fair share in the profits of 
the business. Besides, a general opinion pre- 
yails that it is better to get one’s own materials 
than to-trust to another whose chief business 
is to make a profit. No doubt; if one can 


be sure of selecting with judgment and of} 


getting it converted or used with skill, but 
not otherwise. “Where the contractor is a 
skilled tradesman himself, or a competent 
and responsible man of business, the con- 
tract system ought to produce satisfactory 
results. It is because people regard cheapness 
first, and workmanship as a secondary con- 
sideration, that they have to endure the 
speculative element with all its drawbacks. If 
only the building owner was satisfied with 
obtaining a reasonable price, he would haye 
little to find fault with. For this purpose 
the competing builders must be provided 
with quantities and specifications that are 
definite and complete. Any uncertainty 
introduces the speculative into their calcula- 
tions. The question of schedules is a 
material consideration. Sometimes the con- 
tractor takes work under a schedule the 
prices of which have been fixed, and he puts 
a percentage on these prices. There are 
advantages in this plan when the class of 
buildings has been considered, and the prices 
adjusted to the locality and to the circum- 
stances. The suryeyor who prices knows 
perhaps better than the contractor the real 
requirements, and a more exact tender is 
obtained. 

For repairs and small items, this form 
of schedule has one merit: it prevents 
guessing, and any elaborate kind of work is 
more exactly estimated than it would be if 
each contractor had to affixa price. But the 
usual form of quantities on which the prices 
are filled in by the contractor himself is more 
suited for works of an extensive kind. The 
contractor is enabled to take advantage of 
any special facilities and machinery or plant 
he possesses, and therefore to estimate 
certain items at a lower rate, tothe manifest 
gain of the employer. If the actual quanti- 
ties of materials and workmanship are put 
down and priced, neither party ought to bea 
loser, as the actual work is paid for, no more 
and no less. Butit is not always possible to 
determine beforehand the exact quantities ; 


for example, the number of yards of excaya- 


tion or concrete for foundations, and in such 
a oase a priced schedule has the advantage, 


the actual quantity being obtained by 


measurement. The lump-sum tender is 


therefore better adapted when the actual| 
quantities canbe taken pretty accurately.|] 
When they cannot be so ascertained, the 


contractor must either be paid for too much 
or for too little. In the latter case he some- 
times endeayours to recoup himself by 
eyading the terms of the specification. i, 


however, the superintendence is efficient, we 


do not see why the contract system, with all 
its faults, should not be quite equal to the plan 


which makes every man his own contractor. — 


os 


BUILDING AIDS. 


take, for exampl 

facilities for carriage of go 

say, for instance, the convey 

like stone or brick—to a building 
vast difference it makes to a contr 
tender whether the carriage — 
difficult, whether the quarry i 
access, or the transit of 1 a. 
accomplished without delay 

in the matter of conversion or ha: 


which the architect, no less t 

ought to know something a 

aids and agencies, mechanical a: 

| which are external to the building, 
are used as temporary expedients b: 
builder, may be included under t 


The last quarter of a centur. 
greatly to the number of those m | 
which are now so much used on arge: 
buildings. The development of scaffolding 
for the lifting and handling of heayy mason: 
and ironwork is worth notice. A timbe 
framed scaffold in the shape of a huge tripod, 


the gre 
nicety, and swung round just where 
wanted. Beside the giant arms of the steai 
crane the old crab and tackle is a pig 
operation. Overhead travellers are now 
yery extensively for a similar purpose, 
one of the latest developments we hear of 1 
a hydraulic field-riveter, which is in use in 
France and America, by means of which «a. 
large proportion of the rivets in a bridge can 
be driyen by a machine suspended from a 
trolley that travels transversely across the 
bridge upon girders, which also are cS 
longitudinally on atrack, Thus, 
traveller commands the whole — 
these and like aids the ar 
a special interest, for they 
facilitate building operations, but 
the work to be performed with 
accuracy. Building plant is be 
so multifarious and _ scientific. 
beginning to form an importan 
the builder’s art, and it may be ¢ 
we cast our eye over a few of 
appliances which are employed. — 
there are those who will assert 
mechanical aids have rather hinde t 
artistic impulse, and haye brought about a 
mechanical mode of execution detrim 5 
real handiwork. 


fj Rages say if is a poor woi1kman who 
quarrels with his tools; yet, admitting 
the force of the old adage in one sense, it 
is equally true that to the instrumental 
agencies, materials, and means he employs 
the artist must look for much of the success 
of his work. The-architect seldom troubles 
himself much about those facilities and 


who has certain mechanical aids ca mpet 
advantageously against. the man who has an 
inferior plant; but, if he likes an 


no plant. 
_ Many of the trades connected with 
ing haye been almost reyolutionised by 


mechanical apparatus. In excavating and. 


foundation work on a large scale, we have 
now yarious machines for pumping, for 
excayating by hydraulic drills and otherwise, 
for hoisting materials, for boring rock, 
breaking stone, &c. To lay foundations at 
great depths below water for bridges, or 
other structures, the pneumatic caisson has 
taken the place of other methods. Many of 
the piers of our great bridges have been.con- 
structed by the aid of the compressed-air or 
pneumatic process. By this method the air 
is compressed into a box or cylinder, which 
drives the water out, enabling the material 
inside to be excavated and removed from the 
interior. The ingenious ‘invention of the 
“‘air-lock” has enabled the men to enter 
and leave the working-chamber with compara- 
tive safety. As our readers know, the air-lock 
is simply a contrivance by which the exca- 
vators can enter the working chamber under 
air-pressure; it is an air-tight box with 
two doors opening inwards towards the 
pressure in the shaft which connects the 
caisson with the outsideatmosphere, A section 
of the shaft, or preferably the top of it, may 
be used as an air-lock. The doors are made 
to close against rubber gaskets, so as to 
exclude the air, the pressure of which keeps 
them shut. Materials, such as sand, mud, 
and gravel, can be remoyed by the sand or 
mud-pump, or by blowing it through pipes, 
and yarious patented machines are used for 
this purpose. Then there are “‘ grabs” used 
in sinking cylinders for remoying hard de- 
posits, rock drills for rock-boring, pumping 
apparatus, and sundry other plant which 
the large contractor employs. All these 
improvements haye rendered it possible to 
execute large engineering works with ease 
and despatch. They form, in fact, quite a 
distinct branch of the trade, in which the 
resources of machinery—hydraulic and pneu- 
matic—haye been called into exercise. Their 
great merit is that they have economised 
‘manual labour in the execution of fotinda- 
tion work, and have in some instances 
reduced the cost 20 to 30 per cent. 

The assistance rendered to other trades by 
mechanical eppliances has been considerable. 
We haye referred briefly to the improved 
scaffolding, hoisting gear, and means for 
handling heavy materials. Bricklaying and 
masonry may be said to haye developed in 
proportion to the means of moving and lift- 
ing. With the improvements in crane con- 
struction and their erection on gantries to 
command a building, a great saving of labour 
must haye been accomplished. To what 
extent these facilities of hoisting haye 
developed our architecture in which larger 
materials haye been used it would be hard to 
say; but there is no doubt greater masses 
of stone, larger monoliths of concrete, and 
heayier girders are employed than formerly. 
These aids haye also fayoured the erection of 
higher buildings. One advantage of these 
modern modes of raising and adjusting 
materials is that the futhes is not ob- 
scured by a forest of scaffold-poles, through 
which a yery imperfect view of the edifice 
is obtained, for all the staging and tackle 
rise, as 1t were, with the walls, and it be- 
comes possible for the architect to correct 
any defect which may appear as the work 
proceeds. With the ordinary bricklayer’s 
or mason’s scaffold, with its number of 
standards placed close and braced and its 
succession of putlogs and plank platforms, 
little can be seen of the building as a whole. 
The modern ‘‘gantry,” which one sees 
over the foot pavement of buildings in 


towns, is now all but the exception. The 
ae | ae 


|frames of squared timber resting on 
|sleepers on the pavement, with uprights 
‘and braces, can be placed at any convenient 


distance apart, and upon the heads of the 
frames joists are laid for the platform of 
scaffold-boards. Upon frames of this kind 
‘*travellers”’ are also placed, these running on 
iron rails spiked to the heads of the frames, 
and the trolley, which is really a trussed 
carriage upon wheels on cross-beams on 
which a crab rests, completes an arrange- 
ment that affords every facility to the work- 
men, Of late years improved modes of 
imparting motion to the traveller by means 
of cog-wheels haye been devised, and the 
methods of constructing the gant y itself 
are also worth attention. Instead of frames, 
the trussed beams which carry the traveller 
are supported on framed legs, which in turn 
travel on railed sleepers resting on the 
ground. Jn this manner two opposite motions 
are given to the traveller, one longitudinal 
along the front or length cf the building, and 
the othér transverse to it. A steam-winch 
completes the apparatus. A more adyanced 
kind of scaffolding is that we have described 
as a large tripod or three-legged erection 
situated oyer the centre area of the building, 
and carrying a triangular platform which 
supports a derrick crane. It is well for the 
architect to make himself familiar with the 
construction of these erections, and how.they 
should be put together. or large opera- 
tions, the legs are really square towers of 
timbers, braced together in several stages, 
and of any height to command the whole 
area of the building. One of these forms 
the support of the crane, The towers at the 
top are connected by trusses of timber which 
carry the joists and platform; the crane is 
aboye one of the towers, and the stays are 
fixed to the other two. The base of the 
towers should be weighted with masonry to 
a weight of twice the load to be raised, and 
the derrick must be securely anchored to the 
ground atthe bottom of each tower. The 
improvements made in the derrick crane, the 
wheel at the top of jib, and the safety 
appliances to prevent accident, are matters 
which deserve attention by those who write 
specifications for these structures. 


Architects ought-to make themselves ac- 
quainted with these and other appliances, 
and not leaye too much to the contractor. A 
well-constructed scaffold or gantry is of the 
utmost importance to the work, as it insures 
amore careful supervision of the building; 
but a weak and shaky scaffold will deter the 
architect from inspecting the upper portions 
of the work, and the workman will use it 
with less confidence. In these matters a 
great deal is left to chance. A properly con- 
structed scaffold is some guarantee at least 
that the building will be creditably per- 
formed, and that the work will not be 
scamped when the preliminaries and instru- 
ments of its erection are well selected and 
skilfully devised. 
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CAST IRON IN BUILDER'S AND 
CONTRACTOR'S WORK.—U. 


By Josrrn Horner. 


I DO not propose to describe the methods. by 

which cast iron is smelted, since that would 
be outside the scope of these papers. Cast iron 
can be obtained to-day in all conceivable grades, 
from the best cold-blast down to the cinder-pig, 
the veriest rubbish conceivable. oremen and 
furnacemen have learned by long experience to 
mix different brands in such proportions that any 
desired result can be obtained. Practical men 
know how to design the forms of castings so that 
their several parts shall be subjected to equal and 
uniform strains, and so that neither at the time 
of cooling nor subsequently will they be liable to 
fracture within the safe-working load. So that 
we may say that there is no essential obstacle in 
the way of the permanent use of cast iron for a 
large number of purposes in constructive work. 


| And, as regards bad design and inferior work- 
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manship, one is just as liable to find that in 
wrought iron and steel as in cast iron. 

In treating of cast iron we take up a mefal 
which is the crude basis from which all wrought 
iron and the many classes of steel are produced, 
and yet the chemical differences are but slight. 
If we take a piece of average cast iron and frac- 
ture it, we find that it breaks very readily with a 
short, entirely crystalline fracture. The colour 
is a bluish grey, not very bright, unless it 
happens to be what is called in the foundry white 
iron. This will contain from 2 to 4:5 per cent. 
of carbon, with a variable admixture of other 
elements. The same cast iron puddled and freed 
from some of these elements, and deprived of 
practically all its carbon, containing only a trace 
per cent., becomes so tough that it cannot readily 
be broken by hammer-blows, but must either be 
nicked first, or bent a good deal before fracture 
will take place. And when the fracture takes 
place slowly, the ruptured surfaces are wholly, or 
almost wholly, fibrous. The addition of a little 
carbon, say to the amount of one-tenth per cent., 
will produce mild steel, one-third as strong again. 
The fracture of this will be fibrous or silky, but 
the colour will be much brighter and the grain 
finer. Successive additions of carbon, up to, say, 
a maximum of from about one to one and a-half 
per cent., increases the strength, nearly doubling 
that, but diminishes the ductility, and then the 
fracture again becomes highly crystalline and 
short, but the grain is much finer, and the frac- 
tured surfaces are very lustrous. In addition to 
this, the steel has acquired the capacity of being 
hardened and tempered, properties not possessed 
in any degree by the cast iron, or its other pro- 
ducts, wrought iron and mild steel. 

When a contractor orders work from a founder, 
he does not trouble himself much about the 
chemical composition of the iron. To tell him 
that the iron contains certain percentages of 
carbon divided in certain proportions between 
graphitic and combined, so much silicon, phos- 
phorus, sulphur, and so. on, would not tell him 
much about the quality of the resulting castings. 
And although a good deal has been written about 
the chemistry of iron, notably by Lowthian Bell, 
Turner, Keep, and others, it is a fact that scarcely 
any foundrymen understand anything about it, 
that is in the sense of its affecting their daily 
practice. A foundryman will tell you the quality 
of a piece of iron by simple inspection, and seldom 
be at fault ; but if you talk of percentage propor- 
tions of elements, he will shake his head and 
advise you to’ go elsewhere. I must confess I am 
with the fvoundryman rather than with the 
chemist.. [ know a good casting when I see it, 
and I know that many other matters besides 
chemical composition have to be borne in mind in ° 
the production of that casting. It is to this aspect 
of the subject that attention will be given in 
these articles—the practical side. In order to 
render these papers useful to students, as well as 
to others, I shall allude by-and-by to the effects 
of certain eleménts on the productions of the 
foundry ; but, in the main, I shall write as a 
practical man for practical men. 

There are several varieties of foundry iron, and 
each broad class has well-marked characteristics 
of its own; so that a practised eye can distinguish 
one-from another by inspection. ‘These varieties 
are known as grey, mottled, and white; but they 
merge imperceptibly one into the other. 

The grey iron contains the maximum of carbon 
in an uncombined state. That is the carbon 
present is not chemically combined with the iron, 
but is mainly in the free or graphitic state. 
About one per cent. will represent the quantity 
in combination. ‘The visible carbon occurs in 
black shiny flakes, which are clearly visible when 
the iron is fractured, if the light be shaded by the 
hand so that it does not fall directly upon the frac- 
tured surface. If such iron is machined, someof the 
graphite becomes separated in the form of dust. 
Jf such iron be pounded and leyigated in water, 
the carbon will separate out from the iron. Such 
iron is soft, its tensile strength is low, it is fluid 
in the ladle, and quiet, throws off few sparks, 
becomes rapidly covered with scum, runs freely 
into the finest castings, and is therefore used for 
ornamental articles. It is also employed for the 
generalrun of founder’s work, as columns and 
pipes, structural castings, and work for which 
exceptional strength, closeness, and hardness of 
grain is not required. The bulk of the grey iron 
used comes from the Scotch furnaces. 
not so much used alone in the form of pig, being 
‘‘open’’ in the grain, as when mixed with scrap 
of all kinds. 


But itis - 
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enough to the founder, cannot be used 
purchaser. The founder too can tell the quality 
‘ofa casting, after it is made, by looking at the 
fractured runner, or ingate, but the purchaser 
could not, even if the identical runner were | Municipal Cou 

handed to him. Hence the reason why test-bars questions in the : 
are resorted to. : house proprieto: 

Test bars are generally made 3ft. 4in. long, by posed lines. \-Th 
Qin. deep, by lin. thick: When laid upon knife | t0 carefully loo! 
edges3ft. apart, the 2in. depth standing ewes | habitants of the Be oY : 
and gradually loaded at the centre, they should take all measures necessary 
stand a load of from 30cwt., to 32cwt., and | respect of their rights by the 
deflect from 3in. to din. before fracture. 23cwt. The work of constructing — th 
is the minimum load at fracture usually permitted. | tunnels should be done in sho 
These test loads and deflections are recognised | 
measures of the strength of good iron for average 
structural work. Higher breaking results are 
sometimes obtained, but they are exceptional, and 
are perhaps of less practical value than the mere 
figures would seem to show, because of this ; that 
very strong iron is liable to ‘‘draw,’’ and thus 
become a source of weakness in another way. 

In reference to the best methods of obtaining 
test-bars, it it obvious that it is not sufficient to 
take a founder’s word thata given test-bar is made 
of the same metal as that poured into a given 
casting. That might be safe with honourable 
firms, but it cannot be relied on asarule. It is 
usual to send an inspector at the hour of 
casting, to see the test-bars run from the same 
ladle of metal as the castings. . He then stamps 
the bars with his initials or other mark, and 
reserves them for testing. Another way is to 
run bars on the castings themselves, to be 
removed only in the presence of the inspector, 
This is a safe way, and one or other of these 
methods should be adopted; since without such 
precautions test-bars are liable to be ‘‘faked.’’ 
Sometimes they have been cast from metal quite 
different from that put into the castings of which 
they were represented to be a sample, instead of 
bar and casting being poured from the same ladle. 
To be sure of them, they must either be cast 
under the eye of an inspector, or cast on the work 
itself. 

For the general run of work, the practice of 
casting test-bars under proper conditions is 
sufficiently indicative of the quality of castings. 
But there are some classes of work for which even 
these do not adequately represent the soundness of 
the castings. As we proceed, I shall explain some 
of the causes which produce this unsoundness, or 
uncertainty. The causes are ‘‘draws,’’ and 
shrinkage stresses, blow-holes, unequal thicknesses 
of metal, scabs, and general porosity. These 
have no relation whatever to the strength of the 
test-bars; but are caused by bad design and bad 
workmanship. For these reasons if is sometimes 
specified in some classes of work in which absolute 
soundness is considered essential, that a certain 
percentage of the actual castings, perhaps one, or 
two per cent., shall be selected at random, and 
broken up for inspection. “Ihe cost is slightly 
increased thereby ; but such a method of testing 
is perfect. It guards the purchaser completely, 
because the founder will not allow any one casting 
known to be faulty to be passed, since that 
particular one may happen to be selected for the 
purpose of inspection. Such fracture shows not 
only strength, but soundness and closeness of 
grain, the presence or absence of draws and blow- 
holes, the accurate setting of cores, thickness of 
metal, and also. whether the casting has been 
doctored in any way, by filling up blow-holes 
with ‘‘beaumontague.’’ Having now taken a) 
general survey of the nature and characteristics 
of cast iron, we shall be prepared to make a:minute 
study of the same, and of its applications. 


The second class of iron is the mottled, and the’ 
- name well denotes the appearance of the fractured 
surface. It is neither grey, nor white, but 
partakes of both characteristics. In this the 
carbon, is partly graphitic, but also largely com- 
bined. The appearance of the fractured face is 
fairly bright; the crystals are not so coarse as 
- those in grey iron, but have a much cleaner ap- 
pearance. ‘he mottled iron is very tough, and is 
used for the best class of castings, those, namely, 
requiring great strength and* good wearing 
surfaces. Mottled iron is produced by the 
judicious mixture of grey pig with best selected 
scrap. For the best castings it is often specified 
that the mixture shall be remelted. That is, the 
mixture will be made, cast into rough pigs, broken 
up, and remelted for pouring into the actual 
mould. 

In reference to the coarseness or fineness of 
crystals of cast iron, it must be borne in mind 
that their size depends much, or even more, on 
the mass: of the casting in which they occur, than 
on that of the quality of tne metal itself. Iron 
which cools slowly, such as that in the heart of a 
large casting, will contain crystals much larger 
than that which cools rapidly on the exterior of 
the casting, or throughout the entire mass of a 
thin section of the same casting, or in a small 
casting. In the heart of a large casting the 
erystals are always coarse; in a thin plate they 
are always small. 

The third class, the white iron, is not used for 
builders’ purposes. It is employed only in special 
classes of work, chiefly for those which have to 
be chilled, in some cams, or tumblers, and in some 
parts of structures subject to the attrition of sand. 
itis too hard to be machined, and, though strong, 
it is too brittle for structural purposes. A large 
portion of its.carbon is in the combined state. 
‘The aspect of a fractured surface is silvery white, 
and the crystals needle-like. It is poured with 
difficulty into the mould, and will not do at all 
for fine castings, being too thick and viscous. It 
is readily recognised in the ladle by its vio- 
lent ébullition, throwing off of quantities of 
sparks, with little scum. Under different treat- 
ment these irons change their characteristics 
with chameleon-like readiness. But of this more 
anon. 

There are three ways in which the quality of 
cast iron is tested. One is by fracture and in- 
spection, another by means of test-bars, the 
third by actual tests of castings. When a founder 
wants to judge ofthe quality of pig and of scrap, 
he just callsa labourer and makes him breaka 
piece or two under the sledge, and looks at the 

” fractured surface, noting also the way in which 
the iron breaks, whether readily or with difficulty. 
The engineer gets test-bars cast from the same 
ladle of metalas that used for the casting the quality 
of which it is desired to ascertain. Sometimes in 
big contracts it is specified that a certain pro- 
portion of the actual castings supplied shall be 
selected at random and broken, in order to judge 
thereby of the quality ofthe whole. Let us look 
at these in turn. 

In ‘reference to the method of testing by 
fracture and inspection of the broken surfaces, it 
is obvious that this is only practicable in the 
hands of practical men. A man accustomed to 
this can judge the quality of an iron as well, if 
not better, than any test-bar will show. He can 
not only tell whether it is strong, but also 
whether it is likely to draw when cast, and 
whether it borders too closely on other qualities 
of iron which it is desirable to avoid ; whether it 
would b3 better for a little more admixture of 
serap or pig or not, and whether it would be 
better for remelting or not. Most foundrymen 
jadge their iron in no other way than by in- 
spection. A good deal is noted at the time of 
breaking. Some iron takes a lot of breaking, 
blow after blow being delivered before any sign 
of fracture occurs. Very tough iron, if not very 
thick, will bend sensibly before. breaking. I 
once saw an old clock face, only about fin. thick, 
b2come quite dished before it would fracture 
under hammer blows. That, however, is very 
exceptional, but it is quite usual to see the 
best scrap become indented with bruises from 
the sledge, or ball, before any sign of cracking 
occurs, and one may be sure that is good tough 
iron before the fractured face is inspected.’ In 
reference to the inspection of the fractured face, 
that I cannot describe beyond what I have done 
when noting the essential differences between 
grey, mottled, and white irons. Experience alone 
can render one familiar with these appearances, 
and, of course, such appe wances, though familiar 
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NOTES FROM PARIS. 


NE of the first matters to be decided at the 
next session of the French Parliament is 

that of the metropolitan railway. The Ouest 
Railway Co. will have rights to construct a new | 
line from Courcelles to Passy and the Champ de 
Mars, and alsoa line from the Invalides to the 
Cluny-square, passing under the Boulevard Saint 
Germain. These lines should be in full working’ 
order by 1900. Permission will be given to the 
Orleans Railway Co. to prolong the Sceaux line 
as far as the Grande Augustins quay, passing’ 
under the Boulevard Saint Michel, and to con- |p 
struct a line from the Cluny-square to the Orleans | 
Station, forming, thus, the prolongation of the | 
new Quest line from the Invalides to the Cluny- 
square. This line will pass under the prolonga- | 
tion of the Sceaux Railway, under the Boulevard | 
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execution of the picture is exceedingly clever ; 
the young artist has already shown many proofs 
of great talent in pictures exhibited at the Salon 
since a few years; the last one, a Pasiphaé, 
attracted considerable attention. It is expected 
that M. Laurens will, before the end of the five 
years during which he may compete for the Grand 
Prix, carry off this prize. The third prize is 
awarded to M. Jules Guinier, pupil of MM. Jules 
Lefebvre and Benj. Constant. The work of this 
young artist is very clever, and the expression of 
his faces exceedingly truthful. The general tone 
of the painting is, however, open to criticism. 

The subject given to. the competitors for the 
Prix of Architecture was a palace for exhibitions 
and festivals. The Grand Prix is awarded to M. 
Auguste Patouillard, pupil of M. Ginain, and 
second prize of last year, for a building of a 
certain character, with a very effective dome and 
important principal entrance. M. Eugene 
Duquesne carries off the second prize for a build- 
ing of rather pleasing silhouette. This young 
architect is pupil of M. Pascal. The third prize 
is awarded to M. Tony Garnier, pupil of M. 
Blondel. His design is one of the most original, 
but the details are somewhat complicated. This 
competition, although of a certain interest this 
year, owing to the programme being one which 
will occupy the attention of a large number of 
architects, who will shortly compete for the 
buildings destined to replace the Palace of the 
Champs Elysées for the year 1900, does not result 
in any work or design calling for ~ special 
remark. 

It is proposed to restore the original aspect of 
the Pont de la Concorde under the Empire and 
the Restoration, by replacing the statues of cele- 
brated men on the immense pedestals of the 
parapets, which have remained unoccupied since 
Louis Philippe. The ten or twelve colossal 
statues erected on the Pont de la Concorde by the 
Restoration in 1827, replacing the immense 
statues of generals raised under the Empire, were 
taken down under Louis Philippe, and placed in 
the Court of Honour at Versailles, for it was the 
opinion of the architects and engineers of that 
time that their enormous weight was sufficient to 
ss ae the solidity of the remarkable work 
of Peyronet. This bridge was commenced in 
1787, and finished in 1790, and constructed in its 
upper portion with stone coming from the de- 
molished Bastille; the heavy statues placed on 
the pe by Napoleon and Louis XVIII. 
threatened to bring about the ruin of the bridge, 
and were taken down in 1841. It would, there- 
fore, be very absurd to-day, when the traffic over 
the bridge is increased tenfold, to re-erect the old 
statues with their enormous dead weight. It is, 
however, necessary with regard to harmony and 
proportion that the statues should be of very 
large dimensions. It will, therefore, become the 
duty of chemists and metallurgists to unite 
themselves with the sculptors, and furnish a light 
and malleable alloy, such as aluminium, com- 
bined with some other metal, for the construction 
of the fine statues with which it is proposed to 
ornament the Pont de la Concorde before 1900. 


The monument raised to the memory of the late 


President Carnot lias been inaugurated at Nice.’ 


It consists of a semi-spherical base of native 
stone, surmounted by a marble pedestal and shaft, 
on which ‘is sculptured a young child holding a 
garland’ of” flowers, a ‘bronze’ bust’ of: Carnot 
crowning ‘the whole. The monument ‘is the 
work ‘of M.'Tournaire, architect;Prix de Rome, 
and M. Convers, sculptor. Aa. 
The competition forthe erection of’a monu- 
ment to Carnot at Lyons is now open, the pro- 
gramme having lately been made known. ‘The 
competition will be‘a double one, the preliminary 
work ‘asked for being a general plan and sketch 
on’a small scale, and a plaster model of one- 
twentieth full-size. The date for sending in is 
December 14th*next. ‘A sum of £120 will be 
divided amongst’ those who dre admitted to the 
final competition. These successful’ competitors 
will be required to produce a plaster model of one- 
tenth scale, a plan and elevation on about Itin. 
scale, a section at the same scale, a sheet of full- 
size details and a perspective view of the monu- 
ment, together with a specification and detailed 
estimate of the cost, with indications: of the 
materials to be employed. The total cost of 
the work should not exceed £10,000. Three 
prizes of £120, £80, and £40 will be awarded to 
the first three chosen designs in order of merit. 
A further sum of £80 will be distributed amongst 
those competitors whose work is judged to be'of 
sufficient merit. The premiated designs will 
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remain the Pepeny of the town of Lyons, with 
intrusting the execution of the work 
to one of the successful competitors or to any 
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other person who may be chosen. 


An interesting experiment is being made for 
the wood paving of the Faubourg Montmartre. 
Six sorts of wood have been laid: the pine of 
Landes, which up to the present is generally 
employed at Paris; pitch pine, which is con- 
sidered excellent as allowing a good footing for 
horses, owing to the gravel. which is very easily 
forced into the wood ; the karri, a kind of euca- 
lyptus coming from Australia, very strong and of 
a This wood, which appears 
to be the most suitable for wood-paving, is about 
twice as dense as the Landes pine; wear makes 
it smooth and bright, giving it the appearance of 
A number of Paris streets have 
already been paved with this wood. It compares 
most favourably with the before-mentioned wood, 
and with the lime, teak, and Borneo wood which 
are also being tried in the Faubourg Montmartre. 

There is a great deal of talk about piercing 
further roads through the Bois de Boulogne at 
Paris, and the construction of lines of tramways 
and electric or.steam railways through the wood 
The controversy is over the 
question whether this fine wood—the holiday 
resort of Parisians, should be left in its present 
more or less wild state, or whether the making of 
roads and lines leading well into the thickest por- 
tions would be to the interest of the Parisian 
The Bois de Boulogne is the last remnant 
of the immense forest of Rouvray, which once 
extended far along the plains and hills bordering 
the Seine, and which, so the legend says, was the 
favourite hunting place of King Dagobert and 
At the commencement 
of the 12th century it had already undergone a 
certain amount of destruction, and, changing its 
In 1319, 
several pilgrims having erected near St. Cloud a 
small church similar to that existing at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, the wood was called Bois de Notre- 
Dame-de-Boulogne, which became simplified into 
Setting out from the 13th 
century, most of the sovereigns and their followers 
established their residencesin the Bois de Boulogne. 
The oldest of these residences was the Abbey 
of Longchamps, founded in 1256 by Isabelle 
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his attendamt, Saint Eloi. 


name,. was called Bois de Saint-Cloud. 


Bois de Boulogne. 


of France, sister of Saint Louis, and in- 


habited later on by Philippe le Long, 
of France, and Jeanne of Navarre. 


Week, which provoked so much scandal. 


reigning monarchs from Henri II. to Louis XVI. 


Amongst other historical souvenirs of the Bois de 
Boulogne, may be mentioned the Chateau de la 
Muette, at Passy, the favourite residence of 


Louis XV., and of Marie Antoinette. Rane- 
lagh was built by order of Marie Antoinette, 
after the model of the celebrated Chelsea Rane- 
lagh. Under Louis XIV. the first rules and 


regulations for the re ce of this 
er) Napoleon) I. a great 


woud; weré! edited:}* uri 
transformation took place: numerous roads and 
alleys were formed, a large quantity of new 
kinds of trees were added, and the! body of forest 
guards, for looking after the’ proper keeping’ of 
the woods was organised. During the: campaign 
of! 1814-15 the wood suffered much devastation ; 
under the: Restoration the trees, roads,,and alleys 
were restored, and, except for the short-occupation 
by the enemy in 1870, causing a certainamount 
of destruction, remain at the present time as they 
then existed. -It is probable that. the Parisians 
will prefer to have their favourite holiday and 
Sunday resort left in its present rough state as 
regards certain portions, rather: than see its wild 
beauty destroyed by noisy trami-lines and smoky 
railroads, despited the greater convenience which 
would thus be given for rapidly arriving at the 


places of amusement or wooded glens. z 


A great cry of alarm is being made over the 
historical monuments of Paris, which, it is said; 
are fast menaced with ruin or destruction for want 
of efforts for their preservation or restoration. 
M. Charles Normand, the general secretary of 
the Society for the Protection of Parisian 
Monuments, is of opinion that the cause is less 
on account of lack of money than on account 
of its bad employment. He says that’ portions 
of the various buildings or monuments threatened 
with ruin ‘are’ completely: renewed instead 
of being looked \ after and. cared for. pro- 
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monastery, once a place of pilgrimage, became 
at length the-place of festivities for the Court and 
town and the celebrated pilgrimage during Holy 
In 
1530 the Chateau de Madrid was built by 
Francis I., and was successively inhabited by the 
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gressively before any real deterioration becomes 
apparent. ‘The former method, in his opinion, ig 
most costly and dangerous, for there is nothing 
which destroys more effectually any masterpiece 
than its distortion by a too complete renewal. 
Besides, in the opinion of M. Normand, the 
Committee of Historical Monuments contains too 
many incompetent members, and is too partial 
for one epoch or another. In spite of the press- 
ing demands: of architects, this committee, has 
abandoned the oldest. church in Paris+Saint 
Pierre of Montmartre, erected on the site of a 
Roman building whose columns may still be seen 
in the nave of the existing .church. The apse 
of Saint Martin des Champs, a superb Roman; 
esque monument, is falling into ruins; the Hotel 
de Sens and that at Cluny are the only two 
buildings of the Middle Ages still existing at 
Paris; the loss of the remarkable Hotel de la 
Tremoille was due to the lack of zeal in a coms 
mittee which might easily have saved it from 
destruction. On the other hand, M. Viollet-le- 
Duc, chief of the service of historical monuments, 
is of an entirely different opinion. He says that 
the reproach of incompetence can hardly hold 
good, the committee being formed of a large 
number of the. best known architects and 
archeologists in the country. M. le Due 
says further, that the total budget for. the 
maintenance of all the numerous historical 
monuments in France is only just over £50,000, 
These funds are so small, that it is most neces 
sary to act with the greatest circumspection; 
and employ the money only in cases where it is 
judged absolutely necessary. ‘‘ At Paris it isa 
most difficult matter to find extra moneys for such 
purposes. The town very often does its own work 
of restoration, sometimes even without inform- 
ing us of its doings; or, again, it often refuses, 
in exchange for the sum of money we offer to 
put at its disposal, to allow our architects to direct 
the work, or even to authorise its own architects 
to follow our advice. This love of independence 
in the matter of art and archeology is most 
prejudicial to the preservation and maintenance 
of our historical monuments, and it is thus that 
our masterpieces are distorted or ruined. The 
work at Saint Germain des Prés, at Saint Ger- 
main |’Auxerrois, at the Church of the Sorbonne, 
and at Saint Martin les Champs was done without 
our aid; that now’ being done at Saint Eustache 
is likewise undertaken by the town of Paris, then 
when certain difficulties arise they come to us to 
request. our advice and money. At Saint Pierre 
de Montmartre a preliminary scheme of restora- 
tion was: submitted by us to the town council; 
the town would, however, not share in the ex- 
pense, and we are not rich enough to undertake 
the work. At Saint Julien le Pauvre, considered 
a unique example of Romanesque architecture, 
we were fortunate enough to be able to do the 
work of restoration without the help of the town 
of Paris. This year we are undertaking the 
work at the Saint ‘Chapelle, additional work at 
Saint Julien le Pauvre, and that at the Oluny 
Museum. We were desirous of buying the Hotel 
de Sens, but the proprietor demanding £40,000 
for its purchase, our budget being scarcely more 
than this sum, the town of Paris offering us no 
aid, we were obliged to givé up the idea. If we 
do not accomplish all that we ought, we, at least, 
do all that we can.’’ The reply of Viollet le Duc 
It is evident that 
a lack of funds is a great drawback to the proper 
maintenance and restoration of the fine examples 
of ancient architecture which Paris still contains. 
It is to be:hoped that the State and the authorities 
of the various towns containing examples of old 
work will devide to. be more lavish in providing 
funds; otherwise the ravages of time. and the 
exigencies of commerce will soon'do much to rob 
France of her most interesting masterpieces. 

The work of rebuilding and enlarging the 
Lyons Railway Station at Paris is now com- 
menced. The first portion of the work consists 
in the enlarging of the central hall, which will’ 
now have a length of 720ft., formed of two bays” 
of 140ft. span each. This work is being done 
under under the direction of the Paris-Lyons 
Railway Co. The train service will be in no wise 
interrupted during the whole course of con- 
struction. s 

The Service of Architecture for the Exposition 
of 1900 is preparing the programme of the com-~- 
petition for the two palaces of the Champs 
Elysées. It will be submitted to the town council 
The time allowed for the pre- 
drawings will probably be three 
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— The Exhibition of Work, although opened on| 


the 25th of last month, is only now complete as 
regards the installations and exhibits. The 
building section contains very interesting exhibits 
as well as plans, drawings, models, and details of 
work already executed or in course of con- 
struction. As soon as the installations are per- 
fectly complete an account of the most interesting 
-exhibits will be given. 

The Union Centrale des Arts Decoratifs has 
lately formed a large committee chosen from the 
ranks of men most distinguished in the theory 
and practice of decorative art; in view of the 
important competitions to be organised for the 
Exposition of 1900. Each of the five sub-com- 
mittee is preparing its special programme for 
each industry—wood, metal, glass, clay, paper, 
and tissues. Hach competitor will be perfectly 
free to choose the object which he desires to send 
in as representing his special industry. ‘This 
liberal system of competition appears to give much 
satisfaction to all interested. 

The Musée Sccial, inaugurated a short time 
ago, is already doing much good work in the 
organisation of competitions and awards to work- 
men. Two missions have been organised for 
September and October next, one in England and 
the other in Germany. The first will study the 

‘labour question in Great Britain, and chiefly the 
organisation, working, and results of the system 
_ of trade unions; the second will study the ques- 
tion of socialism in Germany. The founder of 
the Musée is about to recompense with a life 
annuity of £8 each 25 deserving workmen. These 
will be chosen from among workmen of at least 
60 years of age who should prove 30 years of 
employment in the same works, or justify ex- 
-ceptional services. ‘Two competitions are opened, 
the first having as subject the origin of the 
participation of workmen and employés in 
the profits, its actual state, and the existing 
results, the advantages of this participation 
as regards the relations between employés 
and workmen, and as regards the proper re- 
muneration of capital and work. The second 


competition concerns the co-operation of work- } 


men, syndicates, and co-operative societies, of 
demand and supply, construction, economy, and 
credit. Writers of all nations are admitted to 
these competitions, the prizes for each are fixed 
at £1,000. The work should be written in French, 
and sent in to the offices of the society, 5, Rue 
Las-Cases, where all particulars may be obtained, 
before Dec. 31st, 1896, for the first competition, 
and Dec. 31st, 1897, for the second. 
ARTHUR VYE PARMINTER. 
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CLASSICO DETAILS AND THEIR 
APPLICATION .* - 


By G. A. T. Mippuerron. 


IX.—ITALIAN RENAISSANCE: 
ORDERS. 
JHE use of superimposed orders was so common 
i» in ancient Rome that it would naturally be 
looked for in the Renaissance period ; but it does 
not seem to have become customary until a some- 
what late period. Then, too, it occurs, as does 
all enrichment, in the courtyards and cloisters— 
the internal facades, as they may be called— 
before it does on the exteriors; and, in fact, 
superimposed orders are but rarely seen, ex- 
ternally at least, in the Renaissance work of 
Florence, and comparatively seldom at Rome, 
though their use is frequent enough in Venice 
and the neighbouring cities. 

There are also two very different systems for 
their employment to be noticed. Bramante, and 
also the members of the Venetian School, seem 
to have understood that the superimposition of 
-orders was permissible, and was always to be 
consistent, in so far that the Doric was to be the 
lower or most prominent, then the Ionic, and 
then the Corinthian; but they exercised freedom 
in treatment, dealing with them, as with all other 
features, as elements for use in building up a 
Renaissance design. On the other hand, some 
of the Roman architects, possibly over-influenced 
by the great examples of the Oolisseum and 
Theatre of Marcellus close at hand, held to the 
ancient precedent with an almost excessive 
devotion. 

A marked example of this method is the court- 
yard of the Farnese Palace at Rome, of which 
the general scheme was probably by San Gallo 
and the detail by Michael Angelo. The ancient 
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Courtyard of the Farnese Palace, Rome. By Michael Angelo and San Gallo. 


precedent is followed here in’ the general outline, 
with the usual result of an absence of life; and 
if it had not been for the genius which intro- 
duced vigour and originality into the details, 
the whole effect would probably have been tame. 
It forms a sermon upon the unwisdom of follow- 
ing precedent too closely, when the original 
conditions have been changed; in this instance a 
design intended originally for a convex exterior 
has been employed for the flat side of a 
courtyard. 

Bramante had already treated the cloister. of 
Sta. Maria Della Pace, at Rome, in a much more 
correct spirit, superimposing a Composite upon an 
Tonic order, both as pilasters of slight projection, 
as ornaments only, without having the slightest 
pretence to helping the construction, and intro- 
ducing small Corinthian columns constructionally 
in the upper story in an original, subdued, and 
wholly artistic spirit. 

Turning now to the employment of super- 
imposed orders externally at Venice, we find a 
development from what had gone before in the 
immediate past, not a following of ancient prece- 
dent. In the OCarnossa Palace at Verona is to be 
seen very much the same treatment asin Raffael’s 
Cafforelli Palace—a rusticated lower story, with 
an order attached to the upper; the fact that the 
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order is Corinthian, and that pilasters a 
instead of columns, not seriously affecting 
at issue. The same architect, Michele San Micheli, 
who designed the Carnossa Palace, 
his scheme, by the superposition of 
the Bevilacqua Palace at Verona, in 
way, and allowing himself en’ 
duces a rich work of great beauty. 
Doric pilasters applied to the face of ther 
lower story, and the fluted (straight 2 
Corinthian columns of the upper, are 
velopments in a Renaissance spirit, while th 
balcony and the large use of sculpture are a 
new features, such as add richness to many build 
ings of the Venetian school. _ hoe 
Sansovino’s Library at Venice is a combina: 
of this natural development, and the close follow- 
ing of precedent evidenced at the Farnese Pala 
for here are the orders superimposed in a 
Roman manner, each strong and perfect acco 
to the Roman standard; while the grea 
sculpture, the use and coupling of the col 
the window jambs of the upper story, a 
use of a balustrade above the crowning co: 
are all evidences that a real architect, : 
mere copyist, was at work. 
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Bevilacqua Palace, Verona, 
By Michele San Micheli. 
(From Schiitz.) 


detached orders upon the face of his work, as if 
constructionally, but with no constructional 
function being apparent—or, rather, with the 
falseness of the device prominently displayed to 
even the most casual observer. The result in his 
hands was beautiful enough ; but it was obtained 


Cloister of Santa Maria della Pace, Rome. 
By Bramante, 


by taking liberties, giving precedents for work on 
faulty lines which some of his followers, endowed 
with less skill than himself, adopted without 
achieving his success. It was, in fact, the first 
step towards a subsequent deterioration. 
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PROTECTION OF IRONWORK FROM 
~ FIRE. 


Wie it becomes necessary to observe that 
due and proper regard which should 
always be paid to «sthetic principles, the sub- 
stitution of columns of wrought iron for those of 
cast iron is not always practicable. The latter 
material does not lend itself with the same ease 
and facility to the delicate mouldings, and often 
almost minute changes in form and dimensions 


Carnossa Palace, Verona. 
By Michele San Micheli. 
_ (From Schiitz.) 
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Library at Venice. By 
Jacopo Tatti Sansovino, 
(From Schiitz,) 


required, as the former. This reason does not 
apply to examples of construction in which the 
columns and piers are all underground, or wholly 
concealed from view. Instances of the latter 
description are to be seen every day in the build- 
ing of warehouses, business premises, shops, 
and even-of dwelling-houses. It may be asked, 
Why in such instances is wrought iron employed 
—as it nearly invariably is—to the exclusion of 
its older rival ? It is true that the cost of wrought 
iron and steel has of late years—especially that of 
steel—very considerably diminished. But so also 
has that of cast iron, and in reality the balance is 
pretty much what it ever was. On the score of 
mere cheapness, the advantage would still lie on 
the side of iron, and yet the stereotyped method 
employed in constructing the facade part of 
the carcase of a large building consists in 
using stone or brick piers and side walls 
carrying spans of wrought-iron or steel girders, 
which are subsequently completely hidden 
from sight by wooden or plaster coverings and 
decorations. It is nota question of cost, nor of 
strength, nor of appearance, since any amount 
of ornamentation can be applied indifferently to 
both materials. It bzcomes, in fact, a question 
of which material offers the best security for the 
safety of the public in the event of the occurrence 
of certain unforeseen contingencies. To one of 
these we intend to more particularly refer. 


So far as the strength of iron columns and 
girders enters into consideration—that is, the 
adequacy of the resistance they oppose to the 
forces and stresses acting upon them—it is rare 
now that they evince signs of weakness, much 
less of failure. The days are gone by when the 
only conception of strength and resistance was 
embodied in the accompanying ideas of mass and 
weight. Under certain conditions, the old theory 
still holds good, but the conditions are some- 
what exceptional. There is no doubt that toa 
certain extent—but to a certain extent only—the 
solid or massive style of construction was suffi- 
cient foritsday. The semicircular, or nearly semi- 
circular, arch of the Early Norman period is an 
example. It was speedily discovered that an increase 
in the span of the arch demanded a corresponding 
increase in the versed sine or rise, and to con- 
tinue to construct stone, or even brick, arches of 
large span, with a rise equal to the semi-span, 
was SU seme an impossibility. Stone arches, 
whether of the semicircular form or of the seg- 
mental, elliptical, or any other of the numerous 
contours, such as ogee, trefoil, or cinquefoil, into 


which the original outlines have been contorted, 
enjoyed an immunity from a cause of destruction 
which has been frequently fatal to their slenderer 
and more modern metallic successors. It is alleged 
against cast iron, as one reason for its having to 
cede the pas to the wrought material, that it does 
not behave, when exposed to the action of a 
fierce conflagation, in so satisfactory a manner as 
the latter. So far as the actual effect of the 
flames is concerned, there is probably not much 
difference between them; but when water is 
poured in copious streams upon the red, and even 
white, hot metal, the wrought material possesses 
a decided superiority over the cast. Owing to 
its greater toughness, tenacity, and essentially 
fibrous nature, it will never break, although it 
may bend and deflect to a more or less serious 
degree. Cast-iron columns and girders under 
similar circumstances behave very differently. 
They are especially liable to become cracked, split, 
and fissured under the combined influence of thetwo 
elements to an extent which, if it does not entail 
the collapse of the building, very gravely imperils 
its safety and stability. It may be a matter of 
opinion whether wrought-iron columns and girders 
should be employed again in building construc- 
tion after having been subjected to a great ‘‘ fire” ; 
but the same doubt hardly exists with respect to 
those of cast iron. These latter are seldom fit for 
much else except the melting-pot, after having 
undergone a similar fiery ordeal. 

In order to ascertain the amount and nature of 
the protection which iron requires to obtain 
immunity from the action of a fierce fire, some 
very valuable and interesting experiments were 
recently undertaken by the engineer-in-chief to 
the city of Vienna. In addition to an investiga- 
tion respecting the effect upon iron, the inquiry 
included -in its scope the determination of the 
different resistances to fire which building 
materials generally were capable of affording. It 
will be admitted, as a rule, that this subject 
concerns the architect and builder more than the 
engineer, as the works of the former two 
are necessarily more exposed to the action 
of fire than those of the last mentioned. 
A railway bridge on fire, even when built 
wholly of timber, as in America, is a rare 
occurrence, and a similar spectacle in the case of 
an iron bridge still rarer. In the experiments- 
referred to a space 12ft. by Sft. by 12ft. in 
height was inclosed by a brick chamber. The 
inner surface of the walls of this chamber, or 
furnace, asit might be termed, was faced with 
stones and other materials used in ordinary 
building construction. In the middie of this 
furnace a built-up open iron pillar was erected, 
resembling, as will be described, one of the 
vertical braced struts or compression bars which 
are to be found in the majority of the large open~ 
web girders and trusses of modern times, This 
pillar or vertical strut was composed of a pair of 
channel irons, 5}in. by 23in., placed dos-d-dos 
about 3in. apart, and riveted together through 
their lateral projections or webs by small lattice- 
bars interlacing in the centre of the space, and 
thus forming a complete system of diagonal cross- 
bracing. In the interior of this hollow pillar 
were placed a dozen bars of cast alloys, each of 
which consisted of a different composition, and: 
possessed its own point of fusion. These latter 
varied from, approximately, 160° Fahr. to 
1,700° Fahr. The alloyed bars, which were 
intended for the purpose of testing, having been 
inserted in the core of the hollow vertical pillar, 
it was incased in an inclosure of brickwork. The 
brick casing was built in ordinary mortar, was 
Gin. in thickness, and assumed the form of a pier 
12ft. in height by lft. 6in. square. Nothing now 
remained but to put on the roof, light the fire, 
and observe and record the results. 

It was considered desirable for the full success 
of the experiment that the roof itself should also 
be, similarly to the wall, fireproof. Wrought- 
iron joists were therefore laid across the longer 
walls of the building, and upon them were placed 
tiles, the whole being flushed up with concrete. 
Omitting the description of the mechanical details, 
which are not necessary to the result at issue, it 
may be stated that by means of a properly 
adjusted lever a weight of 15 tons was imposed 
upon the vertical hollow pillar. Combustible 
materials were then heaped up uniformly over 
the whole area of the floor toa height of a little 
over a yard, and the fire briskly maintained at 
full blast for nearly three hours. It should be 
mentioned that a couple of flues had been inserted 
in the fireproof roof-to assist in keeping up the_ 
combustion of the fuel. At the end of the 
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three hours if was assumed that the fire had 
done itsjwork, and the services ot the other 
or extinguishing element were called into requi- 
sition. After the whole chamber had been 
thoroughly drenched with water, both inside and 


outside, the heat was nevertheless so great that all 


examination of its effect upon the contents had to 
be postponed for another twenty-four hours. It 
must be borne in mind that this experiment is 
one of a very crucial character, and far more 
severe in the influence exercised upon the different 
materials than what could possibly occur in an 
actual ordinary conflagration. Summing up, the 
walls were found to have fairly retained their 
original perpendicularity, and the brickwork was 
but very little injured. With respect to the first 
of these results, if may be pointed out that the 
height of the walls was comparatively insignifi- 
cant. It is very doubtful whether, under somewhat 
similar conditions, the walls of the giant buildings 
of New York and Chicago, fifteen and sixteen 
stories high, would escape with the same im- 
punity. ‘The arrises of the brickwork in the 
square pier were chipped and disintegrated to a 
trifling extent, and a few of the roofing tiles 
cracked and split, as might be expected. All the 
various building stones lining the interior of the 
side walls suffered very considerably, and proved 
- themselves quite unfit to be employed as 
fireproof building materials. The sufficiency 
or adequacy of the brick casing, although only 
6in. in thickness, to withstand the intense heat 
was amply demonstrated by the fact that the iron 
pillar underwent not the slightest injury, remain- 
ing perfectly intact. An additional proof of the 
security of the protection was afforded by the 
circumstance that only one of the twelve bars of 
alloy evinced any signs of fusion, and that was 
the one which had the low melting point of 160° 
Fahr. Onthe other hand—and this is a result 
worth recording and noticing—it was shown most 
unmistakably that plastering or plaster-work of 
any description was utterly useless as a protector 
of iron, or, in fact, of any other work or material, 
against fire. It is a little curious that, although 
the brickwork stood so well, it was completely 
penetrated—that is, thoroughly wet through—by 
the water. It would be interesting to ascertain 
whether brickwork set in cement would behave 
in the same manner under the same conditions. 
Pas. a9 
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THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR 
ENGINEERS. 


re Belgian summer meeting of this Institu- 

tion, which took place last week, passed off 
very successfully. Assembling at Harwich, the 
party, consisting of nearly sixty members, crossed 
by the G. HE. Ry. 8.8. Ipswich, and arrived at 
Antwerp on_ Saturday morning, 17th inst. - Here 
they were welcomed by M. Royers, engineer-in- 
chief to the Municipality, who conducted them 
over the extensive docks, and explained the 
numerous features of interest in connection there- 
with. The Musée Plantin and the station of 
the Compagnie Hydro-Electrique- Anversoise 
were also specially open for inspection. 

On Monday the members proceeded to Ghent, 
where MM. Carel’s engine works, M. Van 
Houtte’s nursery gardens, and M. de Hemptinne’s 
‘cotton spinning mills were seen, the respective 
proprietors showing the visitors round. In the 
‘evening Brussels was reached, and the central 
electric-light station there was visited, under the 
guidance of Mr. Phibbs. 

Tuesday was left open, so as to afford the 
opportunity of visiting the various places of 
popular interest for which the city of Brussels 
is noted ; in the afternoon most of the party made 
an excursion to the field of Waterloo. Leaving 
Brussels on Wednesday morning, the members 
arrived at Li¢ge about noon, and were received 
by M. Gillon, President of the Association of 
Engineers from the University of Liége, and by 
M. Firkets, President of the Liége Section. The 
afternoon was devoted to visits of the Vieille 
Montagne Zine Works, at Angleur, under the 
direction of M. Gillard, secretary of the company, 
and other gentlemen ; and the St. Leonard Loco- 
motive Works, where the chief engineer, M. 
Shoest, showed the members over. In the 
evening, at the Hotel de Suéde, a banquet was 
given in honour of the Institution by the Liége 
section of the Association of Engineers from the 
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‘appointed in the proportion of one to every ten 


these student-assistants being appointed for terms 


merce. Arriving at the Est Station, the president, h 


M. Garot, M. Mullendorff, M. Soubre, secretary, 
and other gentlemen of the town, met the members, 
and, entering carriages, drove to the wool-wash- 
ing, combing, and dyeing works of MM. Peltzer 
et Fils. The wool-card manufactory of M. Dues- 
berg-Debrez was next visited, after which the 
party were entertained at luncheon at the Socicté 
de |’Harmonie, M. Garot presiding. ‘The wool- 
spinning, weaving, and finishing works of MM, 
Peltzer were seen afterwards, and train was then 
taken for visiting, under the guidance of the 
engineer, M. Mahwood, the Gileppe reservoir, 
which supplies water to Verviers and Liége. In 
the evening, the Liége electric-lighting station 
was seen, Mr. Hickson conducting the members 

through it. ane 
Friday’s programme comprised a visit to the 
extensive works of the celebrated Society Cockerill, 
where the party were welcomed by M. Delloye 
Matthieu, chairman, and M. Kraft, chief engineer 
to the society. Luncheon was subsequently served, 
and in the afternoon the Val St. Lambert glass 
works were visited, with M. Duprez, general 
manager, as guide. In the evening, the summer 
dinner of the Institution was held in the Salle 
des Vitraux of the Hétel Mohren, Liége, the 
chairman, Mr. H. J. Young, presiding. On 
Saturday, sectional visits were paid to the Small 
Arms Works, the Liége Hlectric Tramway In- 
stallation, the works of the Cumpagnie Inter- 
nationale d’Electricité, the Liege gas-works, and 
M. Foulon’s iron foundry. The party returned 
to England in the afternoon. At each place 
visited throughout the week, the Belgians were 
exceedingly cordial in their welcome, evoking 
from their visitors expressions of the liveliest 
appreciation. 
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COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUMS.—XXVII. 


By Gzorcze H. Bispy, F.R.I.B.A. 
MEDICAL’ STUDENTS’ TRAINING WARDS. 
We the asylum system now existing 
shows a very great advance upoa the 
condition of matters half a century since, yet it 
does not appear to have kept pace with the pro- 
gress of medical science in other departments. 
For instance, high authorities upon the subject 
of the education of medical students have approved 
of the establishment of an asylum building which 
would practically combine with a hospital for the 
insane, special facilities for the education of 
resident and other medical students, giving them 
opportunities of studying the subject of insanity 
from the appearance of its earliest symptoms to 
its latest development. 

The question as to whether hospitals for the 
insane should be maintained (with special facilities 
for students and lecturers upon the subject of 
insanity) has been recently a matter for consider- 
able discussion. The general opinion appears to be 
strongly in favour of supplying further means for 
the education of medical students in a department 
of science that has been somewhat neglected. At 
present many medical men may be called upon to 


give certificates as to the sanity or insanity of- 


persons, without perhaps having had any oppor- 
tunities of much special instruction upon the 
subject; and Dr. Stephen Mackenzie has ex- 
pressed the opinion that it is ‘‘ very difficult for 


every hospital to be affiliated to some institution | 


where men will get the information they want, 


and therefore it is important that the knowledge, |. 


which physicians connected with those hospitals 
can to a certain extent impart, should be supple- 
mented by the more accurate knowledge and more 
complete experience which may be gained at in- 
stitutions for the treatment of patients suffering 
from insanity.”’ Ban ar 

Therefore buildings are admittedly requisite 
for the purpose of dealing with those classes of 
the insane who, while affording special subjects 
for study and investigation by medical men, 
would, if possible, be cured by the assistance of 


the resident staff, and who would, more or less, 
afford material upon which the lecturers on in-- 
sanity would discourse to a /imited number of 


students. It has been proposed by medical 
authorities that clinical assistants should be 


patients, to observe the cases and report to the 


physicians and surgeons (visiting or resident), 


of three or six months, and occupying the period 


The building 1 
the treatment of insanity, with suite 
also for lecturers and students, wou ly 
be far more conveniently situated in ar to. 
large town, so as to be easy of access to the 
medical profession, were it not for the difficulty 
in caring for patients in districts more or les 
thickly populated, and where exercise g1 
would be limited in extent for economical reasons; — 
but against the latter difficulty may be set the 
fact that a hospital asylum even in a tow Y 
be expected to be far more advantageous for the 
patients than the homes from which many of 
them are drawn. rant kaceils oR 
Assuming that it be decided to add to a county 
asylum (situated within.a reasonable distance 
a large city) a block of buildings for the use of 
those who not only have the care of patients, but : 
also the necessity of providing for the require-— 
ments of scientific inquiry, and for the study of 
insanity by the younger medical men and 
students, it would for some reasons be desirable 
that this special hospital-asylum should be near 
the-blocks of buildings for recent cases. = 
The hospital-asylum, if connected with the 
main asylum and upon a full scale, might includ 
provision for the lowes apartments, there 
being separate pavilions for male and female | 
patients :— : sais ; 
Lacture-room, 35ft. by 20ft. 
- Lacturer’s private room, 18f 
Museum, 40ft. by 20ft. 
Laboratory, 30ft. by 20ft.  - Rede 
Chambers for five resident medical students, _ 
Administration buildings (exclusive of laundry 
ee stores, &c., included with main buildings o 
asylum). Sate ae 
One Eee for male patients, with two day-— 
rooms, dormitories, ten single rooms, and usual 
offices. ET eS 
One pavilion for female patients, with similar 
accommodation, i Lhe 
Residences for medical officer in charge, a 
for attendants, matron, and nurses, &c. 


The cost of an entirely detached ‘hospital- 


asylum, whether erected in the town or in the 


suburbs, -would necessarily be greatly in excess — 
(per patient) beyond that incurred usually for ui 
either borough or county asylums, as many — 
portions of the main asylum, including some of 
the administrative buildings and the chapel 
could be jointly used. The following is an 
approximate estimate by Mr. Burford Rawlings. 
of the National Hospital for the Paralysed and 
Hpileptic. These figures are only conjectur 
and are for the cost of an independent institutio 


t. by Loft. 


for 100 patients; but- they clearly show that th 


cost is expected to be much greater (prob: 
double) than that incurred for ordinary : 
buildings. ape 
The following estimate was given exclusive of 
site, and is the ‘‘approximate cost of erecting 
hospital for the study and treatment of insanity 
to contain 100 beds for patients, with a day-room 
attached to each dormitory, a sufficiency of iso 
lated rooms for special cases, and needful 
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accessories ’? :— 


Farniture and general equipment z: bugs 


In this scheme no rooms are spec 


tioned for pathological purposes, but 
be presumed to form a portion of the 


‘trative buildings. What is now want 


medical superintendents of asylums, bo 

and abroad, is a greater means of promotin 
scientific research as to the causes and best : 

of treatment of insanity, and for this 

suitable buildings and equipments are gr 
needed. It would appear desirable in some dis- 
tricts to erect one hospital-asylum to be worked 
in connection with two or more ordinary asylums 
more especially if these be not very large ones, for 
by such an arrangement higher salaries could 
be paid. to the lecturers and p ) 

and the services of highly accom) 


University, M. Gillon presiding, faced by M. 
Firkets. “ 

_On Thursday, an excursion was made to Ver- 
viers, on the invitation of the Chamber of Com- 


as a portion of the time allotted to their general 
medical training. By this arrangement the 
patients would probably benefit, and scientific 
research would be promoted. 5 


secured. With regard to the medical sup 
intendent and assistants of most English, Ir 
and Scotch asylums for pauper luna 
duties are already so varied beyc 
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duties, and include business transactions con- 
nected with the reception, retention, recovery, 
discharge, and removal, death, escape and re- 
capture, mechanical restraint of patients, also 


-duties concerned with the correspondence of 
» patients, the admission of their visiting friends, 


and the preparation. of numerous. statistics, 
accounts, &c., that it would be difficult for them 
to give adequate time to their purely medical 
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asylums for a young medical assistant, fresh ftom 
the schools, to be put into one department and 
given entire charge of it, many hundreds of cases 
being put completely under his medical guidance, 
while his chief, the superintendent, devoted him- 
self to building or farming, and sometimes did not 
visit the wards for long periods together. I 
remember a case in a large asylum in the North 
where a woman who had been in the asylum for 


duties, much less find opportunities for lecturing | fowr months asked, when the medical superintend- 


for the benefit of students upon the subject of 
insanity, or for making pathological inquiries. 

Laboratories appear to be provided to a very 
considerable extent in many asylums in Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Russia, Switzerland, and the United States of 
America, and particularly in Germany, where it 
appears.to be a rare exception for an asylum to be 
without one or more laboratories. This is more 
than can be said for the asylums of this country. 
Possibly the medical superintendents of those 
countries may not be required to give so much 
attention to general adminstrative matters, and 
the preparation of statistics and reports, &c., 
and have therefore more time at their disposal for 
laboratory and pathological work. An asylum 
superintendent has stated that, in. his opinion, 
‘it is unquestionable that the study of insanity 
is one of the most abstruse and difficult—perhaps 
the most abstruse and difficult subject that can 
ocnen the mind of man.’’ If this be true, it 
would appear to be desirable that asylum super- 
intendents should not so frequently unduly 
encroach upon the special province of the archi- 
tects who may be engaged in adding some new 
annexe to their asylum buildings, or engaged 
upon the alteration of asylums which have ceased 
to be up to date; neither would they appear to 
have sufficient time at their disposal to interfere 
with the numerous details of construction, heat- 
ing, ventilation, and engineering, which are 
surely more advantageously left to the discretion 
of capable engineers and architects who may 
have made these subjects their life-long study. 

In confirmation of this, I venture to quote 
evidence given by Sir James Crichton Browne, 
the Lord Chancellor’s Visitor in Lunacy, and the 
former superintendent of several asylums. He 
said: ‘* Asa matter of practical experience, the 
medical superintendents of England have found 
that the committees of magistrates, who are their 
masters, are yery much better able to appreciate 
the way in which they carry on the fart and 
attend to the finances or the general administra- 
tion of the establishment than the way in which 
they do their medical work. _ This latter the jus- 
tices are scarcely capable of judging of, and it 
used to be not an uncommon thing in county 


ent came into the ward, ‘ Who is that gentle- 
man?’ She was told he was the medical 
superintendent. ‘ Indeed !’ she said, ‘I thought 
he’ was the architect ; he only comes in when the 
chimney smokes, or the walls want papering, or 
something of that kind.’ ’’ 

To return to the subject of medical students’ 
training wards in connection with hospital 
asylums. There can be but little doubt that 
better provision for the purpose of giving instruc- 
tion on the subject of the treatment of the 
insane is much required, and that special build- 
ings will be eventually added to the larger county 
asylums with this object ; the asylum architect 
will probably have to arrange his plans upon a 
more costly basis than for other parts of the 
asylum—say, £300 per patient, instead of the 
£150 to £200, which appears to be a usual amount 
as matters exist. 

Fewer ordinary attendants would probably be 
required on the male side, as if resident medical 
students were introduced; these might, to a 
moderate extent, occupy the position not only to 
their own advantage by reason of the opportunities 
of obtaining an intimate knowledge of questions 
connected with insanity, but also to the advan- 
tages likely to be enjoyed by patients brought 
into contact with persons of a higher education, 
and advanced considerably in their knowledge of 
medical and surgical matters. 

It would almost appear that more attention 
is directed in some foreign countries than in 
England to the necessity for a full complement 
of buildings for the training of medical men to 
asylum work. Dr. Giandri, of the asylum at 
Cuneo in Italy, states that a// Italian asylums 
haye good laboratory accommodation, and 1 have 
before me a lengthy list of asylums in other 
European countries with similar provision, with 
elaborate equipments and great facilities for 
scientific investigations into the causes of insanity. 

; (To be continued.) 
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HOUSE SANITATION. 


Nan elaborate paper on ‘“‘ Origins of Sani- 
- tation,’’ by Dr. J. Spottiswoode Cameron, 
medical officer of health to the city of Leeds, 
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&c., delivered at the recent Congress of the British 
Institute of Public Health at Hull, the author 
goes back to the earlier conditions of sanitation 
and the prevention of disease. Remedial measures 
were at one time regarded as the main source. 
Even pathology was looked upon mainly as 
morbid anatomy—the classification of disease ; 
but after a time medicine began to look ‘‘ rather 
to the causing than to the resulting factors as the 
basis of classification.’’ Dr. Cameron shows that, 
though the countryman might have an immense 
advantage over the denizen of the town, he was 
not free from various complaints, such as ague 
from his undrained land, outbreaks of fever 
from polluted water, and many other things. 
It was in the towns that the necessity 
of sanitation was first recognised. A class 
of maladies, such as relapsing fever, typhus 
fever, and small-pox, flourished best in crowded 
neighbourhoods. Overcrowding and foul air, 
polluted drinking water, were conditions favour- 
able to disease other than zymotic. Speak- 
ing more particularly of accumulations of spent 
matters and house drainage, the author referred to 
the old-fashioned cesspool as a source of danger. 
“Nor was the danger greatly, if at all, lessened 
when the idea was suggested of placing trapsin 
the course of drains to intercept effluvia generated 
in the sewer. These traps, if was soon found, 
were themselves effluvium producers close at 
hand, and a system of relieving all pressure in 
our drains, and disconnecting all house wastes 
from them, as well as of rapidly removing all 
solid accumulations, came to be regarded as essen- 
tial to the well-being of a community.’? The 
separation ofthe sick in properly equipped hospitals 
and the notification of the existence of communi- 
cable diseases soon followed. After sketching the 
progress in sanitary legislation, the mapping 
out of the country into districts for health pur- 
poses, the obstruction offered: by members of 
local boards, the employment of inspectors, and 
the desirability of a systematic examination of 
districts imposed by the Local Government 
Board, Dr. Cameron speaks of the importance 
of the Notification Act, which enables medical 
officers to give- notice to the authorities in case 
of any communicable disease. This Act has 
enabled many serious sanitary defects to be dis- 
covered, and the author mentions that in one 
town every house is systematically examined ; 
the number of occupants, of rooms, means of ~ 
ventilating them, the water supply, drainage, 
&c., are all inquired into and tabulated, and he 
asserts that, without claiming the whole or chief 
part of the health improvement to be due to such 
examination, the yearly death-rate, which had 
averaged for the five years preceding this house- 
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to-house visitation 22°3, has averaged during the 
last five years only 186, an improvement of 
more than 10 per cent. He also dwells on 
the fact that many new’ houses built under 
by-laws and inspected are yet faulty. In 
some cases, houses are found which still have 
connection with the sewer, even when every waste- 
pipe is supposed to be cut off from the sewer. A 
strong-smelling chemical introduced into the 
sewer penetrated one house of a row of new 
houses built under modern by-laws and inspected. 
But thousands of our houses have wastes which 
are not disconnected with the sewer. In a recent 
examination in the outskirts of a large town of 
recent erection, two-thirds had their wastes cut 
off and the other third not, and he found that the 
smell of a chemical entered the house through 
the drains in 18 per-eent. of the former and in 60 
per cent. of the latter. These facts all indicate— 
ashe pointed out—that even modern by -laws, 
carefully carried out under able inspectors, will 
not necessarily guarantee, a few years later, the 
healthiness of a house. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL IN FRANCE. 


EES subject is now receiving some attention 
in France. Last year, at the Boulogne 
Exhibition, M. Howatson showed a small installa- 
tion in demonstration of the efficiency of the 
ferozone-polarite system of sewage treatment. 
Two commissioners, MM. Genis and Rebouffel, 
were appointed to visit England to see the process 
in question in operation, and also other processes 
of sewage treatment. In the course of their visit, 
amongst other places, they inspected Royton, 
Hyde, and Huddersfield, seeing the International 
process at work. They also visited Manchester, 
Salford, Sheffield, Lincoln—(where they were 
received by the chairman of the sewage committee 
and the city engineer, Mr. McBrair, who ex- 
plained that though the sewage farm at Lincoln 
was, by nature of soil, arrangement of filter areas, 
and size of tanks, theoretically more than sufti- 
cient for the treatment of a much larger place 
than Lincoln, the actual result was that the 
Lincoln sewage farm, like so many others, was 
a failure, and they were under threats of an 
injunction ; in order to secure an efficient system 
the Lincoln Corporation were then engaged 
putting down polarite filters) —Birmiagham, and, 
finally, Crossness. The result of this visit was 
evidenced by the Award d’H>nnour of the Bou- 
logne Commission. 

Asa sequel to this demonstration at Boulogne 
and the report of the distinguished engineers who 
acted as commissioners, the municipal council of 
Rouen, by a vote of 22 as against 2, have decided 
in favour of a scheme submitted by M. Howatson, 

‘CE, on lines very similar to those adopted at 
Huddersfield—viz., precipitation by ferozone and 
filtration through polarite; but before carrying 
out this, it was decided to visit Hagland. 

In accordance with this decision the Mayor of 
Rouen (M. Laurent) and a numerous deputation 
reached England, and on Monday, the 19th inst., 
commenced their tour of inspection. In the 
morning they visited the Royton sewage works, 
where they were received by the chairman of the 


* ,- council, Mr. Walter Hvans, J.P., and the clerk, 


Mr. Bleasdale. During this visit full details of 
the process were given by the chairman and by 
Mr. T. 8. McCallum, C.E., Manchester, the engi- 
-neer of the scheme. 
The deputation were evidently impressed by 
the purification effected by the ferozone and 
polarite. The special method of cleansing the 
polarite filters by means of the ‘‘ upward wash ”’ 
was demonstrated. After lunch at the Railway 
Hotel, Royton, the mayor’s party proceeded to 
Chorley to inspect the extensive new works 
designed by the borough engineer, Mc. Leigh, 
C.E., for the treatment of the sewage of Chorley 
by the International. process. The chairman 
of the sewage committee, Mr. Alderman Hib- 
bert, J.P., and the vice-chairman, Mr. Councillor 
Stones, received the distinguished visitors on 
arrival at the Chorley station, and thence drove 
them to the sewage works, where a close inspection 
of the various details was made, including a visit 
to the Chorley sewage farm, where the mayor’s 
party had ample demonstration in fayour of the 
-treatment of sewage other than by sewage farms, 
Alderman Hibbert, at the conclusion of the visit 
of inspection, invited his visitors to join him in 
drinking the health of the President of the French 
Republic, in response to which the mayor, M. 
Laurent, proposed that of Her Majesty the 
Queen. Ere leaving the works, the Mayor of 


Chorley invited the deputation to visit him 
at the Town-hall, which they did after visiting 


the Chorley fire station en route, where the 
honorary captain ofthe brigade, Alderman Hibbert, 
explained the arrangements, concluding by having 
the horses put to the engine. Hre leaving the 
Town-hall, M. Laurent, the Mayor of Rouen, 
speaking on behalf of himselt and the deputation, 
expressed their profound appreciation of the 
arrangement shown to them, and of the hos- 
pitality extended to them, inviting the mayor 
and the chairman to visit the forthcoming Rouen 
Exhibition as his guests. On Tuesday, the 20th 
inst., the deputation visited the Wigan sewage 
farm, where they were received by the mayor and 
other gentlemen of the corporation. After a 
careful inspection of the various parts, they had 
luncheon with the mayor, and left for Hudders- 
field, reaching’ that town on the evening of the 
20th. During their stay in Huddersfield they 
were the guests of the mayor. The borough 
engineer, Mr. R. 8S. Dugdale, C.E., met the 
deputation on Wednesday morning, and con- 


ducted them to the sewage disposal works at. 


Deighton, where they were received by the chair- 
man, Alderman Jessop, and Alderman Walker. 


The mayor was detained by the Licensing 


Sessions, and so deputed the chairman to welcome 
M. Laurent and his colleagues in his name. ‘The 
Huddersfield sewage works, designed and carried 
out under the direction of Mr. Dugdale, are well 
calculated to impress the visitor, alike from 
beauty of situation and arrangement of works, 
and from the admirable results obtained. As may 


be well imagined, the sewage of Huddersfield, 


receiving the refuse liquors of so many dye- works, 
&e., is very foul, and yet, after precipitation by 
ferozone and 
polarite, an eflluent is obtained of such a nature 
as induced some of the deputation to taste it! In 
the course of their visit they were able to see a 


tank fitted with the Candy patent arrangement 


for the automatic rem val of the sludge whilst the 
tank is working on the continuous flow. Ere 
leaving the works, M. Howatson was satisfied 
with the approval expressed by the various 
members, and ere long Rouen may have as 
efficient a sewage purification works and on the 
same lines as the Huddersfield works. Subse- 
quently the delegates were driven to the-Town- 
hall, and cordially welcomed by the Mayor of 
Huddersfield, by whom they were entertained to 
luncheon, along with several members of the 
council, 
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ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS IN LIVERPOOL. 


NHE Corporation of Liverpool have under 
consideration a recommendation from their 
Artisans’ Dwellings Committee that the pro- 
visions of Part III. of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, shall be adopted. 
The committee report that the Liverpool Cor- 
poration have erected the Victoria-square D well- 
ings, which were opened in 1885, and the Javenal 
Dwellings, some of which were opened in 1888, 
and the remainder in 1890. The whole accom- 
modation thus provided consists of 371 dwellings, 
of which 66 are single rooms, letting at from 2s. 
to 2s. 9d. per week ; 217 are of two rooms, letting 
at from 33. 9d. to 5s. per week; and 88 are of 


three rooms, letting at 5s. and 5s. 6d. per week. 


Gas is included in the rents of the Victoria-square 
Dwellings, and in a portion of the Juyenal 
Dwellings. The average number of unoccupied 
dwellings is about eight. For 1894, the Victoria 
Dwellings returned an income at the rate of 
£2 83. 4d. per cent. upon the cost, including the 
value of the land estimated at 22s. 6d. per yard. 
The Juvenal Dwellings returned an income fcr 


that year of £3 83. 2d. percent. upon the cost, the 


value of the land being estimated at 24s. per 
yard. Indirectly the Corporation have been 
the means of housing the working classes by 
selling land which came into their hands through 
the operations of the committee, to builders 
for the erection of small self-contained cot- 
tages, of which no less than 627 have been 
erected since 1889. Most of these consist of four 
rooms, 579 of such haying been built. Of these 
four are letting at 4s. per week, one at 4s. 9d., 


21 at 5s., 251 at 5s. 6d., 110 at 5s. 9d., 185 at 63., | 


and seven at 6s. 6d., the average rent being about 
5s. 8d. per week. In addition to these, 27 three- 
roomed dwellings have been erected, letting at 


from 48. 6d. to 5s. 61. per week, 12 five-roomed 


cottages letting at 7s. and 7s. 6d. per week, five 
six-roomed cottages letting at 7s. and 7s. 6d. per 
week, and four houses let with shops. land has 


~ 


subsequent filtration through 


rhale-street, and 


more cottage hou 

the cottages are 1 

ever, of opinion that the re 
selling vacant sites to bu 
thereon of cottages for the labo 
not entirely satisfactory, f th 

of providing accommodatio 

people accustomed to live 

houses erected being at ren 

these persons to pay. The usu; 

house is from 28. 6d. to 3s. pe 

fronting streets, and. 

courts, from 3s. 6d. to 

committee, therefore, rec 

‘poration should retain some sites in t 
hands when they become vacant, and 
thereon suitable tenement dwellings or co 
tages to produce such low rental 
give a fair return to the 

the cost of the buildings an 
of the land, and provide a sinking fun z 
repayment of the moneys borrowed, the value of 
the land being taken at the price it would fetch 
if'sold to builders of cottage property. The su 
committee have had submitted to the 


chester. mae Brae Ens es : 
‘The Stratford-on-Avon Rural District Council 
have instructed Mr. J..E. Willcox, C.E., of Bir-— 
mingham, to submit schemes of water supply for’ 
the parishes of Alveston, Tiddington, and Moreton — 
Morrell within their district, The council have 
aiso decided thatthe whole of the house drainage 
works in connection with the new sewerage scheme © 
of Henley-in-Arden shall be carried out by the 
contractor to the works, Mr. Griffia, of Henley-in- 
Arden, under the supervision of the engineer, Mr, 
Willcox. ais bE GAG aE SES 
Archbishop Croke has recently presented a very — 
fine ghimuig lose to Thurles Cathedral, Ireland, 
which strikes the hours on a 35cwt. bell, chimes the 
Cambridge quarters, and shows time on three large 
dials. The whole of the work has been carried out — 
by John Smith and Suns, Midland Clock Wo: 
Derby. - : z j joe Rae 
The authorities of the British Museum have, f 
financial reasons, been unable to purchase for the 
nation the collection of upwards of a thousand 
old Japanese colour prints made by Professor 
William Anderson during his long stay in Japa 
Tne collection, which contains a series illustra 
of the handblock colour priating of the old Japane 
artists from the earliest date up to the middle of he 
“present century, has been in the hands of the 
authorities of the Museum for nearly two years, 
has now been acquired by Mr. Ernest Hart,» 
intends, after the collection has been catalog 
and classified, to place it in one of the nai 


museums. é aes 
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“OLD HOUSES, PRIAR-STREET, WORCESTER.—COUNTY HOUSE 
AT BEDFORD.—NEW MARGARINE WORKS, SOUTHALL.— 
CATHOLIC CHURCH AND PRESBYTERY AT HEBDEN BRIDGE 
—DESIGN FOR A WATERGATE. 


Our Mlustrations. 


OLD HOUSES, WORCESTER, 


HRIAR -STREET, or Grey Friars, has remained with- 
out change in name, which it derived from the 
franciscan Grey Friars, who had a house on the 
site of the old city gaol. Hadington informs us that 
there was a gate epening from the friary into the 
aity, and that without the city wall, which passed 
near there, was the church of St. Lawrence, and 
within the wall was St. Lawrence-lane, which, 
detweon Needlers-street (Pump-street) and Lich- 
street, made a passage into High-street. That 
dane is not in existence, nor any memory of its 
whereabouts. ‘he timber house to the right of 
the picture is one of the most remarkable still 
standing in the city of Worcester. The drawing 
which we reproduce to-day is by Mr. H. P. 
‘Weaver, and for which he was awarded a 
National prize by the Science and Art Department 
dast year. 


COUNTRY HOUSE AT BEDFORD. 


On May 10th we illustrated the hall of this house, 
from Messrs. Scott and Morris’s drawing at this 
year’s Royal Academy. To-day we give an 
interior of the dining-room and two external 
views, showing the garden front and entrance 
side of the same building. The architects have 
furnished us with no precise details of the work, 
but we understand that an endeavour has been 
made to realise modern convenience in conjunc- 
tion with an Old English character and simplicity 
of treatment. The plan would have explained the 
interior contrivances more advantageously ; but 
an objection to its publication prevented its 
appearing with these views. They show suflicient 
to enable one to estimate the eminently picturesque 
character of the work, though the wooden balus- 
trade on the garden front to the eaves hardly 
enhances the effect. © 


NEW MARGARINE WORKS, SOUTHALL, MIDDLESEX. 


Tur above works have been erected for Mr. Otto 


Moénsted on a site adjoining Southall Railway 
Station. The Great Western Railway runs past 
the land, from which there is a private siding to 
the works. As another means of communication, 
a new road has been formed from the premises to 
the main road. Qn the north side of this road, 
at the entrance to the works proper, are arranged 
the offices, and on the south side the dining or 
recreation hail. The offices have béen carried outin 
the Renaissance style, freely treated, and are built 
of red Ruabon bricks, the ornamental portion 
being in pink terracotta from the works of 
Messrs. Doulton and Co., of Lambeth, the whole 
being roofed in with green Westmoreland slates. 
Tnside this building there is a general office 55ft. 
dong by 25ft. Gin. wide, capable of accommodating 
sixty clerks, along the west side of which are 
arranged manager’s, type-writers’, and sale 
manager’s offices and laboratories, &c., the 


‘|of rough cast, 


entrance consisting of an inquiry hall, conyeni- 
ently arranged for the general offices, and 
manager’s private and cashier’s offices. A 
corridor connects this part of the building with 
the works. On the south side of the road is 
situate a room 70ft. long by 24ft. wide, to be used 
as a dining and recreation hall, and for the pur- 
pose of entertainments, &c. On the easterly side 
of this are arranged the lavatories, timekeeper’s 
office, and spacious kitchen for the cooking of the 
food, which is done by electricity. This building 
is carried out in a treatment of the Jacobean 
style, the base being built of red bricks 
with pink terracotta dressings, the walls 
with the gables and friezes 
modelled in Parian cement from the archi- 
tect’s design by Messrs. Hammond and Sons, 
artistic modellers, of Manchester, the win- 
dows, cornices, and ornamental woodwork 
being of oak, the whole roofed-in with red 
Ruabon tiles. Between these two buildings are 
situated wrought-iron gates, forming the entrance 
to the works. ‘These and all the ornamental 
ironwork generally have been executed by Messrs. 
J. Jones and Sons, art metal-workers, Man- 
chester. Inside these gates, and on the westerly 
side of the works, is the principal entrance lead- 
ing into the main workroom, which is 148ft. in 
length by 100ft. wide, round which are situated 
the various workshops, store-rooms, milk- 
rooms, shipping-rooms, &c. Ona the south- 
easterly side is-situated the engine-hall, which is 
92ft. in length by 80ft. in width, roofed-in in 
two light spans and lighted from the top, close to 
which. are situated the boiler-house, blacksmith’s 
shop, machine-repairing shop, &c., loading dock 
and joiner’s shop, which is 100ft. by 60ft., and a 
chimney 180ft. high. The works generally are 
carried out in a style similar to the offices, but 
plainer in character. The materials used are 
yellow stock-brick facings for the walls, with 
dressings and bands of red bricks, with red 
terracotta for the gables and doors. The whole 
of the works are roofed-in with blue slates, and 
a north roof-light is provided to all the rooms. 
Ample means of ventilation have been provided 
for all rooms. A conspicuous feature in the 
works is the tower rising from near the centre of 
the buildings, in which is placed an elevator for 
the various floors. The whole of the general 
works, offices, and dining-hall, together with the 
new road, &c., have been carried out by Messrs. 
A. and B. Hanson, builders, of Southall; the 
chimney and work connected with the boilers, 
&e , by Messrs. Warrington and Sons, of Hyde, 
Manchester; the whole of the concrete work and 
fireproof floors throughout, together with the 
constructional ironwork, by Messrs. Homan and 
Rodgers, of London and Manchester ; the mosaic 
tiling, &c., in engine-hall, office-entrance, lava- 
tories, &c., by Messrs. J. and H. Patteson, Man- 
chester. The clerk of the works was Mr. William 
McMillan, and the architects were Messrs. Bird 
and Whittenbury, Manchester. 


CHURCH AND PRESBYTERY, HEBDEN BRIDGE, 


Turis group of village buildings at Fairfield, 
Hebden Bridge, is now in course of erection. 
The chapel accommodates 400 persons. The 
walls are of random blocked insides, with local 
stone dressings. The plan shows the arrange- 
ments and connection between the priest’s house 
and the sacristy, under which is a boys’ vestry. 
Messrs. Walsh and Wrigley are the architects. 


DESIGN FOR A WATER GATE. 


Turis design, which was executed in the Royal 
Academy School, and sent in for the lower school 
premium, 1894, was set as a subject by Mr. T. G. 
Jackgon, A.R.A. The fundamental idea. of the 
design is not only to give it solidity for the pur- 
pose it is meant for, but to give it simplicity, as 
well as a decorative effect. The room placed 
over the gate, and which leads off from the 
terrace, is an essential item; it not only serves 
for the accommodation of guests, but could with 
advantage be used in cases of accident. The 
medallions hung round the frieze, and placed on 
all sides, together with ths lower frieze, are 
intended not only to enrich, but to give the 
building a sculptural as well as an emblematical 
feeling. G. J. J. Lacy. 
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The market committee of the Edinburgh Town 
Council have recommended the acceptance of an 
offer for heating apparatus for the Corn Market 
amounting to between £600 and £700, and an offer 
for carrying out additions and alterations to the 
slaughter-house amounting to about £2,000. 
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COMPETITIONS, 


NewcasrLe-on-Tyne.—A selection has just 
been made from the plans for the proposed new 
building for the Newcastle Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. Three sets of plans had been 
sent in for competition ; and the committee, after 
consultation with Mr. G. G. Hoskins, F.R.I.B.A., 
of Darlington, as specialist, have selected those 
tendered -by Mr. J. W. Taylor, F.R.IL.B.A., 
F.S.I., Westgate-road, Newcastle. The site is 
that occupied by the existing building in 
Blackett-street, with additional space which has 
recently been acquired. According to the 
selected design, there will be a basement and 
three floors above. The basement will be devoted 
to a café, bicycle stable, ventilating machinery, 
and w.c.’s. On the ground floor there will be 
six or seven shops. The floors of the shops will 
be level with the pavement, with a drop to suit 
the fall of any of the street levels. Theprincipal 
entrance to the Y.M.C.A. rooms is in the centre 
of the facade in Blackett-street, and is 13ft. wide. 
The vestibule has double swing doors with glazed 
upper panels. Inside, the hall is divided into 
arched bays with panelled ceilings. Under the 
stair-landing provision has been made for a 
bicycle stable, with stands for 36 machines. The 
porter’s room is situated at the side of the stairs 
facing the vestibule, so that that official can com- 
mand the entrance to the rooms, bicycle stable, 
and the ground floor, and the heating chamber in 
the basement. As if is intended to let off the 
large hall, a separate entrance has been given 
from- Blackett-street, with wide staircase and 
ticket lobby, and also back entrances from High 
Friar-street, which could be used for exit only if 
thought desirable. A separate staircase is also 
continued to the gallery. The first floor will 
contain a reception room, buffet, secretary’s 
offices, lavatories and w.c.’s, cloakroom, Bible- 
class leader’s office, reading-room, amusement- 
room, and hall. In the hall sitting accommodation 
is provided for 700 persons, including platform 
and gallery. On the second floor are a com- 
mittee-room, young men’s parlour, honorary 
secretary’s room, small hall, ante-room, cloak- 
rooms for ladies and gentlemen, kitchen, and 
scullery. The chief feature of the third floor is 
a gymnasium over the large hall, a space of 12in. 
being left between the floor and the ceiling. On 
the same floor are two dressing-rooms, photo- 
graphic dark-room, printing-room, and class- 
rooms. The elevations fronting the Monument 
and Blackett-street will be of polished Kenton 
stone, and the back wall facing into High 
Friar-street of glazed bricks and Kenton stone 
dressings. The style is Hnglish Renaissance of 
simple treatment, and unnecessary ornamentation 
has been avoided. The total cost is estimated at 
£16,500. 


CHIPS. \ 


The corporation of Cape Town have ordered a 
plant for producing electrolised sea water, with a 
view to the Hermite process being applied to the 
sanitation of Cape Town. 


At the last meeting of the Leeds City Council the 
Markets Committee asked for leave to advertise for 
designs for the reconstruction and extension of the 
Kirkgate covered and open markets. The matter 
was referred back to the committee for further 
consideration, and the committee met on Tuesday, 
and discussed the question for nearly three hours. 
It was resolyed to instruct the city engineer to 
prepare a rough sketch plan of the proposed 
reconstruction and extension. It was also decided 
that the committee should visit the markets at 
Halifax, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Carlisle. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the Croydon 
Tramways Company held on Tuesday, the chair- 
man reported that the Board of Trade had granted 
a renewal of the company’s powers for a further 
period of a year, to enable them to complete the 
extension to Norbury, and when completed they 
would have a continuous line of tramway of about 
13 miles in length, stretching from Westminster 
and Blackfriars Bridges to South Croydon, 


The present means by which female witnesses 
attending the Law Courts can gain access to the 
rooms set apart for their use below the court 
corridor having been found inconvenient and 
difficult to find, the first of four proposed new 
openings from the court corridor to these rooms is 
now in course of construction, and will be ready 
for use when Courts reassemble in October next, 
This new opening, which is situated between 
Queen’s Bench Court IX. and Probate Court I., 
has been effected by cutting an archway through 
the solid masonry of the wall of the court floor, 
thereby giving direct access to the rooms below. 
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Builoing Ihrtelligence, 


Doveras, I.M.—At Douglas, on Friday, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Isle of Man, Sir 
Joseph West Ridgeway, laid the foundation-stone 
of a new church for the parish of St. Matthew, 


in which parish is situated the oldest and most 


densely populuted district of Douglas. The new 
church will take the place of a commonplace 
building in Douglas Market - place. The old 
church has undying associations with the great 
Bishop Wilson, but it is rapidly falling into 


decay, and is inadequate in accommodation for 


the requirements of the parish; also it stands in 
the Market-place, which requires enlargement, 
and its fabric and site have been secured by the 
Douglas Town Commissioners, whose object is to 
demolish the church and thus increase the market 
space. The new site is at the corner of North Quay 
and Ridgeway-street. The church will be built 
from designs by Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., at an 
estimated cost of £8,000, and the sum of £1,845 
is required to pay for the present section of the 
undertaking. 


Huxi.—St. Wilfrid’s Roman Catholic Church, 
which is being erected on the Boulevard, Hessle- 
road, has been designed in the Early Decorated 
style, and will consist of nave, 76ft. long by 22ft. 
wide, with north and south aisles, 10ft. Gin. 
wide. At the east end of each aisle.is an octagonal- 
ended side chapel, 22ft. long by 14ft. 6in. wide, 
the roof of which will be groined. One chapel is 
to be dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, and the 
other to the Sacred Heart. The aisles will be 
lighted by ten large three-light traceried windows, 
the clerestory of the nave by thesamenumber, but 
rather less in size. The sanctuary will have four 
Jofty two-light traceried windows, whilst the roof 
over the sacrarium will be so groined as to suit 
colour decoration in the future. The nave is 
divided on either side from the aisles by arcades 
of five bays, with moulded arches resting on 
clusters of polished red granite shafts, with 
moulded bases and carved capitals. The choir 
gallery is at. the west end, above the main en- 
trances, with an organ chamber and belfry at the 
side. There is a large working sacristy, with 
heating vault below, from which it is proposed to 
warm the church with piping on the high-pres- 
sure system. The accommodation provides for 
about 600 adults, and the contract for the building 
has been let to Messrs. Colley and Levitt for the 
sum of £2,895. The walling will be of red bricks 
with stone dressings. The church hag been 
designed by and will be carried out under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Smith, Brodrick, and 
Lowther, architects, of Hull. The foundation- 
stone will be laid by the Right Rav. Dr. Lacy, 
Bishop of Middlesbrough, to-morrow (Saturday). 


Lzsps.—The new baths, erected by the Leeds 
Corporation in Union-street, were opened on 
Saturday evening. The building is situated in 
the midst of a densely-populated neighbourhood, 
‘upon the site of the old ‘‘midden.”? In con- 
Struction and design the baths are almost a 
replica of those recently provided by the Cor- 
poration in Kirkstall-road, the architect being 
the sime—Mr. W. Hanstock, of Batley. The 
interior fittings are practically identical. The 
water area in the first-class bath is 60ft. by 24ft., 
and in the second-class bath 75ft. by 30ft. There 
are in'the first-class room the same marble-lined 
dressing-boxes on one side of the bath, and in 
the second-class the same open boxes, slate-lined, 
all round, forming an arcade, which supports.a 
gallery, for the convenience of spectators. A 
row of vapour, needle, and slipper baths com- 
bined is provided in second-class department. A 
Jaundry also forms a feature of the institution, 
which has cost £7,000. Mr. Ainsley was the 
¢lerk of the works. Five sets of public baths 
are being provided in the city at the total cost of 
£60,000, the Union-street group being the second 
of the series. . 


Porr Exizannru, §.A.—The collegiate church 
‘of St. Mary, Port Elizabeth, is the oldest parish 
church in the eastern province. The foundation- 
stone was laid in 1825, and the building was open 
for Divine service a couple of years before the 
completion of St. George’s Cathedral, Cape Town. 
Alterations and enlargements of the structure 
were completed in 1842. The tower was built in 
1849, and since then many alterations and im- 
provements had been effected, notably the 
reredos by Norman Shaw, R.A., and east windo ws, 
which were erected in 1880. The disastrous fire 


_ of March 9th totally destroyed the reredos, 


windows, and organ, and the building was com-— 


pletely gutted. The bare walls alone remained, 
and fortunately were uninjured. The difficult 
problem of the restoration of the bare walls was 
placed in the hands of Mr. Sydney Stent, of Cape 
Town. Mr. Stent’s plans have been approved by 
St. Mary’s Vestry, and have been on view in 
Port Elizabeth. ‘The building and fittings were 
insured for £6,000. Mr. Stent’s plans, include 


‘raising the walls 4ft., doubling the height of the 


tower, extending the chancel to a height of 58ft., 
and building an. organ-chamber, cloisters, and 
new vestries. The lowest tender amounted to 
£8,600, and the work of restoration has begun. 
The memorial stone of the new portion of St. 
Mary’s chancel will be laid with Masonic 
honours by Dr. C. J. Egan, the District Grand 
Master of the Eastern Division, on September 11, 
The Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes, the Premier, has 
headed the subscription list with a donation of 
£250, which is an encouragement that the 
remaining deficit of £3,000 may be speedily 
raised. . 

Royaury Turarre.—This theatre has been 
entirely reconstructed and redecorated, and the 
numerous alterations required by the London 
County Council have been carried out in their 
entirety. The seating capacity has been largely 
increased, and the whole of the ornamental por- 
tions have been removed and entirely new decora- 
tions of a novel character have supplanted the 
old. The system of colouring adopted for the 
auditorium is entirely in autumn tones, varying 
from the palest primrose to a deep copper bronze, 
the hangings being an amber brovade and bronze 
plush. An asbestos fireproof curtain has also been 
executed, and is so arranged as to be used in place 
of the old green baize, while a new act-drop has 
been painted in imitation of tapestry by Mr. 
Henry Emden. The theatre has also been entirely 
refurnished. The whole of the house is lighted 
by electricity, while a new stage has been con- 
structed. Mr. Walter Emden, L.C.C:, is the 
architect for the work. The carton pierre 
decorations are executed by Messrs. George 
Jackson and Co., the painting by Messrs. Camp- 
bell, Smith, and Co. The general contractor was 
Mr. Rofftey, of Putney. 


RucrLry.—A vestry meeting was held at the 
town hall on Tuesday week, for the purpose of 
considering the proposal to erect a new parish 
church. Plans were submitted of a church to be 
erected on the site of the present building. The 
tower would remain practically untouched, as 
well as the old chancel, while the old nave 
and north aisle would be rebuilt, and on the 
south side a new and spacious nave and chancel, 
with south aisle, organ chamber, shallow 
transept, and porch would be added. The pro- 
posed length is 110ft., and the width into the 
transept 79ft. The cost was estimated at between 
£8,000 and £9,000. After some discussion, the 
motion to proceed with the scheme was carried 
with only two or three dissentients. About 
£2,300 was promised towards the rebuilding. 


Sr. Mary-Le-Bow.—During the past month 
Wren’s church of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, 
has been redecorated, and cleaned and repaired at 
considerable cost. The repairs, which have been 
executed by Messrs. Campbell, Smith, and Co., 
comprise no structural alterations; but an im- 
proved system of ventilation has been introduced. 
Tbe old ventilators were almost useless, and four 


large hopper ventilators have been placed in the 


clerestory windows. Ventilators have also been 
fixed in the porch. The scheme of colouring 
consists of two tints of cream and cinnamon. The 
panels of the ceiling have been painted a strong 
buff, and the enrichments are in duck-ege green. 
Stronger tints of cream have been used for the 
walls and arches, and the large columns are 
painted.a dull low-toned red. The church and 
ornaments have been generally cleaned and re- 
novated ; the reredos and old iron standards have 
been repainted, and all the old oak has been 
cleaned and varnished. Reopening services will 
be held on Sunday next. 


Sroxr Pxrior.—The church of St. Michael, 
Stoke Prior, was reopened on Friday after 
restoration. The east end, which was giving 
way through failure of the foundations, has 
been underpinned. The walls of the north 
aisle were so much bulged and out of upright 
that it was found necessary to rebuild them, and 
new windows, with traceried heads, have been 
putin. A vestry has been added. The parapet 
of the tower has been restored, and the timbers 
of the spire strengthened and reshingled. The 


wooden porch on the south side has been 
and a new stone porch erected in its ste: 
old wooden porch has been re-erected as | 


gate on the south side. The pews have been ~ 


removed and chairs substituted for them, and the 


floors of the church have all been taken up and ~ 


the surface concreted. The modern nave roof 
has been much improved, and the roofs of the 
chancel and south aisle have been repaired. A 
new open timber roof takes the place of the 


modern plaster ceiling of the tower, and provides 


a ringing chamber for the bellringers, who 
hitherto have had to ring the bells, six in 


number, from the floor of the chancel, by the — 


side of the organ, which is now removed fo the 
other side. The 14th century font has been 
placed upon a step, and a new pulpit of oak, 
upon a stone base, has been provided. The whole 


of the work has been carried out from the plans of © 


Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., architect, by Messrs. 
Cornish and Gaymer, of North Walsham. The 
cost has been between £4,000 and £5,000, nearly 
the whole of which will be borne by Mr. John 
Corbett, Impney, who expended about £1,500 
upon the former restoration and repairs of the 
church in 1864. oe 


THRYBERGH.—The dedication of the rebuilt 
tower and spire of St. Leonard’s Church, Thry- 
bergh, took place on Friday. ‘The foundation- 
stone of the work of restoration was laid on 
December 11, 1894. The architect has been 
Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., of Durham, and 
the contractor Mr. R. Snell, of Rotherham. The 
cost of rebuilding has been about £800. The 
demolition of the old tower settled a point which 
was previously obscure, as regard the Norman 
church on whose western gable that tower was 
partly reared. That western gable was known 
to have been, previous to the restoration of 1871, 
a solid wall; the work of cutting the lofty tower 
arch was felt at that time to be one of great risk. 
Behind the jamb of the modern arch the old bolt 


hole, into which the wooden bar was shot when — 


the door was opened, was recently discovered ; 


the little Norman church had thus, in close ~ 


proximity, a northern, southern, and western 
door. The date of the lower stages of the tower 
had been known to be Harly English, and: not 
Saxon, previous to their demolition, by the fact 
that the eastern wall was built on the gable of the 
previously-existing Norman church; but this 
proof was clinched by the bits of broken Norman 
carving which were found used up in the lower 
walling. The spire had a marked inclination, 
explicable by the fact that the tower had no 
foundation ; and at the south-western corner the 
plinth had sunk to some extent. The new tower 
is of increased width, and the total height of the 


spire is now 86ft., the old one having been only ~ 


7T4ft. 
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An infectious diseases hospital is in course of con- 


struction for the Blaby Rural District Council. Mr. s 
Simpson is the architect, and Mc. Jewsbury the ~ 


builder. 
of site. 


The outlay will be about £4,000, inclusive 
The Roman Cathclic church of St. Nicholas, in 


Pennywell- road, Bristol, will be consecrated on 
Thursday in next week. The nave was built — 


in 1850, and ‘the chancel, Lady-chapel, and 
sacristy, with the adjoining rectory, were added 


in 1873. An altar and other works have now been 


carried out, the style of the group of buildings, 
including church, rectory, and schools, being Early 
English. s - ms ; 
The contract for the extension of Plas Mawr, 
Conway, the home of the Royal Cambrian Academy, 
has been let to Mr. Thorpe, Llandudno. The works 
are being carried out from the designs of Messrs. 


Baker and Hughes, London and Bangor, the 


honorary architects to the institution. The sale of 
pictures has been good, and the number of visitors — 
shows a marked excess a8 compared with this time 
last year. 


A public fountain has been erected on the parade 
at Lostwithiel, in commemoration of the opening of 
the corporation’s works of water supply. Inclosed 
within a concrete basin, and having its rim coped 
with various coloured stones, the fountain stands 
on a rockwork of white and tinted local spar 


stones, with a Portland stone base, inscribed on | 


it its four sides. On this is fixed the fountain, some 
dft. high, of glazed coloured imperishable Doulton 


ware, in relief, There are two basins, the lower — 


supported by a column, circular in shape, and the 
whole work stands over 7ft. high. Mr. A..E. 
Skentelberry was the architect, and the contractors 
were Messrs. Whetter (plasterer), Bassett (mason), 


and Bennett (plumber). 
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THE NEW MAIN LINE TO LONDON. ; 


Se progress has already been 

made in the construction of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company’s extension 
to London. By the courtesy of the contractors 
of the Rugby and Woodford section (Messrs. 
Oliver and Son), a number of Press representa- 
tives were enabled on Tuesday to go over the 
sixteen-mile length now in course of construction 
between the places named; and as this section 
is probably the most important in the Midlands, 
owing to the heavy engineering works involved, a 
very fair estimate was obtained of the magnitude 
of the task, and the rapid and substantial manner 
in which the line is being constructed. ‘The new 
line is of considerable importance to Birmingham, 
inasmuch as when the Birmingham and Stratford- 
on-Avon Railway is made there will be opened 
up another and important route to London, much 
shorter than the Great Western and Midland, 
and about the same as the London and North- 
Western, with the advantage of arriving in 
London at a central terminus—the Edgware-road. 
“The route from Birmingham to the Metropolis 
will be by way of the new lize to Stratford, where 
connection will be made with the Hast and West 
. Junction Railway, along which the traveller will 
peers asfar as Woodford Junction, just beyond 

yfield, thence on the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
. Lincolnshire new line to Quainton-road and on 
to London, the latter part of the journey being 
partly accomplished over the Metropolitan system. 

‘The main line in course of construction starts 
from the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Company’s junction at Annesley, and runs to 
Nottingham, Loughborough, Leicester, Butter- 
worth, and Rugby to Woodford, thence to 
Quainton-road, where it joins the Metropolitan. 
Just before entering London a new line will be 
constructed through St. John’s Wood to the 
terminus. The length of the new line between 
Annesley and Quainton-road is 92 miles, and for 
purpose of construction is divided into several 
sections. Messrs. Oliver and Son’s portion, from 
Rugby to Woodford, was commenced by them at 
the beginning of the year. Two-and-a-half 
years is the stipulated time for completion 
—none too long considering the enormous 
amount of work involved, especially at the 
Rugby end, where the line crosses the Oxford 
Canal and runs along a high embankment, 
afterwards crossing the North-Western Railway 
by means of a girder bridge having a span of 
210i. The line then passes over several sidings 
at that spot with another span, and enters a deep 
cutting through Rugby. From this cutting over 
a million and a half tons of earthwork are being 
removed. The line also crosses the railway from 
Leamington to Daventry by a girder bridge, 
thence continuing its course south to Catesby. 
At this spot the heaviest engineering work has 
been encountered, consisting of a tunnel 3,000 
yards—about one mile and three-quarters—in 
length, constructed at a depth of 120ft. Between 
thirty and forty millions of bricks are being used 
in the tunnel. Ten shafts 15ft. wide have been 
sunk at various points on the route, and in each 
of them large numbers of men are working in day 
and night shifts. The country around Catesby, 
Cherwelton, and Woodford has undergone a very 
remarkable change. Hundreds of temporary 
wooden houses and buildings have been erected 
to accommodate the large army of brick- 
layers, masons, navvies, and labourers, together 
with their wives and families. Schools, mission- 
halls, dispensaries, and supply stores abound. 
Between Rugby and this spot upwards of two 
thousand men are regularly employed, and it is 
computed that along the entire route about ten 
thousand men are engaged. The Woodford 
section comprises the construction of six viaducts 
and about fifty bridges, besides the Catesby 
tunnel and the heavy works at the Rugby end. 
There are to be several large stations on this 
length, including one of a commodious kind at 
Cherwelton, and at Woodford a double connection, 
north and south, with the Hast and West 
Junction, by means of sweeping curves, the main 
line passing at right angles beneath. The work 
is well in hand in this district, the foundations of 
the bridges and stations being laid, and in some 
cases half the structures erected. Good progress 
has also been made in the construction ot the 
Catesby tunnel. The material to be dealt with 
is a kind of sandy marl, and the workers are not 
much troubled with water. Blasting operations 
are carried on in the tunnel, which is being com- 
pleted in- 15ft. lengths, men working right and 
left of each of the ten shafts, consequently work 


is being pushed forward simultaneously at twenty | — 
different places. Themen work by the aid of power- |. 
ful paraffinlamps. The inside of thetunnelis being 
cased with best blue brick. A number of steam 
nayvies are working in the cutting, loading the 
waggons at the rate of one every two minutes, 
each with about six tons of earth. The section 
beyond Woodford to Quinton-road (26 miles) is a 
comparatively light one, there being. few engi- 
neering difficulties. Messrs. Scott and Co. are 
the contractors engaged, and are pushing on the 
work vigorously. Operations are also in progress 
at the London end, the spur to the terminus 
necessitating the demolition of a large number of 
houses. At Leicester a large and handsome 
station is to be built. The line has been planned 
to accommodate a very extensive traffic, particu- 
larly of goods and coal, from the North of 
England to the Metropolis. All the works are of 
the most permanent and substantial nature, the 
platforms and sidings will be ample, and the 
stations commodious. Sir Douglas and Mr. 
Francis Fox are the engineers of the southern 
section, Mr. Edward Parry being engineer of the 
northern portion. : 
7 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


_A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of Bricks, 
Tiles, Terracotta, §c., by Cuantus THomas Davis. 
Third edition, illustrated (London: Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd.)—This comprehensive 
volume, which we noticed some years ago, has 
been revised and considerably enlarged. The 
author’s work has been the chief treatise on the 
subject in the United States, and to this cause must 
be attributed the rapid sale of first two editions. 
The author deals with the subject from an 
American point of view; but, for all that, his 
work will be found of value by all manufacturers 
of brick, tiles, and terracotta. The subject is 
thoroughly handled. ‘‘The History of Brick”? 
precedes chapters on ‘‘ Building-Brick Clays,’’ 
‘‘Making and Burning a Kiln of Hand-Made 
Bricks,’’” ‘‘ Manufacture of Tempered - Clay 
Bricks,’’ ‘‘ Pressed and Ornamental Bricks,’’ 
‘‘ Kilns,”’ ‘‘ Fire-Bricks,’’ ‘‘ Enamelled Bricks,”’ 
“‘ Architectural and Sanitary Ware,’’ &c. Themost 
modern machinery, kilns, and appliances are 
described and illustrated, and the engravings are 
numerous and well drawn. The student of clays 
and brick and terracotta will find Mr. Davis’s 
treatise exhaustive of every kind of manufacture 
—from paving-brick to mosaics and enamelled 
tiles—and the various processes for handling, 
disintegrating, tempering, and moulding the clay 
and burning are fully entered into. 


<a —___ 


CHIPS. 


At the last meeting of the Western Norfolk 
highways committee, held at Lynn, Mr. John 
Marshall resigned his position as surveyor of the 
Walton district, he having obtained another 
appointment, and Mr, Thos. Brown, of Colchester, 
was appointed in his stead. There were 63 
applications for the post. 


The examiners of the House of Lords had under 
their consideration, on Monday, several unopposed 
provisional order Bills providing for the acquisition 
of land for the enlargement of Richmond Barracks, 
Dublin, and for the extension of the boundaries 
of Bridgwater, Wakefield, and Keighley. The 
examiners found that the standing orders had been 
complied with. 


A serious fire broke out, on Monday evening, at 
Mildmay-grove, Stoke Newington, upon the 
premises of Mr. T. J. Sole, builder. Builder’s 
workshops of two floors, 30ft, by 20ft. in dimen- 


sions, were destroyed. 


The intimation has been received in Aberdeen of 
the death, at- Melbourne, of Mr. Mathew B. 
Jamieson, A.M.I.C.E., son of the Rey. Dr. Jamie- 
son, Old Machar. The deceased, who was only in 
his thirty-fifth year, served his apprenticeship in 
Aberdeen asa civil engineer, under Mr. Boulton, 
burgh surveyor, ultimately acting as assistant. 
After serving in British Guiana, in the Public 
Works Department, Mr. Jamieson proceeded to 
Australia, where he carried out many mining and 
railway ‘schemes and the construction of water- 
works. 


The New York Observatory at Lake Geneva 
will be ready for use at the beginning of September. 
The building has been constructed of grey Roman 
brick, with grey terracotta and stone trimmings, 
resembling in its form a Roman cross, with three 
domes at its extremities. The principal dome con- 
tains the 40in. telescope, the other two are fitted 
up with the 12in. and I6in. telescopes which are at 
present used at Kenwood Observatory. 


‘Mr, Joun Corson, F.R.1.B.A, 
to the Dean and Chapter of Win L 
his residence in that city on Tuesday week from 
a paralytic seizure at the advanced age of ‘75 
years. He was the son of the late Mr. Joh: L 
of Hall-place, Shedfield, Hants, and was articled 
to Mr. Owen B. Carter, of Winchester ell 
known architectural draughtsman, w! 
fellow-student with the late Mr. George Hd 
Street, R. A. Mr. Colson commenced independent 
practice in that city, but soon removed to London, 
and in 1855 returned to Winchester, where he had 
a considerable practice both in ecclesiastical and 
secular work. About thirty years ago he © 
appointed architect to the Dean and Chapter 
the cathedral, a post which he held until -his_ 
death. He had restored or built 120 churches in 
the diocese, a great many schools, and also 
designed ‘the training college and Shedfield 
Church, close to which many members of his 
family and his wife, who died last January, re’ 
In connection with the cathedral he supervise 
the restoration of the Perpendicular west front, and _ 
the great repairs on the south transept. He was 
a staunch Conservative, and had formerly satin 
the town council. He was an antiquary, anda 
capital florist and horticulturist. For many years 
he had been in partnership with his son, Mr. Jo 
Barnes Colson, F.R.I.B.A., who sueceeds to th 
practice. He had been a Fellow of the Roy 
Institute of British Architects since 1858. 

Two wealthy and philanthropic Scottish ship 
builders, Mr. Caartes Mircuent, LL.D., of Sir 
W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell, and Co., and Mr. 
Peter Denny, LL.D., of William Denny and 
Brothers; Dumbarton, died on Thursday in last 
‘week. Curiously enough both were born in 1820,” 
and were consequently 75 years of age. Au ne 
the special gifts of Mr. Mitchell may be name 
the church of St. George, Jesmond, Newcastle-on 
Tyne, built in 1888-90 at acost of nearly £30,000 
from designs by Mr. T. R. Spence, of Newcastl 
and the extension of the buildings of Marischa 
College, Aberdeen, a work now in progress, from 
plans by Mr. Mackenzie, of Aberdeen, at a cos 
of about £30,000. Mr. Denny’s gifts to Dum- 
barton include the Levengrove Public Park and 
Knoxland-square. A statue of Mr. Denny, to be 
erected at Dumbarton, is now in hand for sub 
scribers, the sculptor being Mr. Hamo Thorny- 
ELOL ly RA en ; ast 

ON Wednesday evening Mr. J. B. Mansu,— 
architect, of Dudley, was descending a hilly road 
leading to Dartmouth on a pneumatic safety 
bicycle, when he lost control of the machine, and — 
on reaching the bottom was thrown yiolen 
against a high wall. He was very seriously 
injured about the head, and was removed to f£ 
Cottage Hospital, where he succumbed to hi 
injuries shortly afterwards. Deceased, who was 
between 40 and 50 years old, was visiting Dart- 
mouth with his wife and family for the regatta 
and only arrived in the town on Tuesday. — 


At the Woodbridge sessions on Au ust 21st, 
Edmund Capps, builder, Mill Hill, Middlesex, — 
was charged on the information of Mr. George S. 
Horton, surveyor, of Felixstowe, with non 
compliance with the by-laws of the Felixstow 
urban district council, by not giving noticé of com 
pletion before occupation in one case, and in another. 
by not causing proper ventilation to -be provided for — 
the soil-pipe of a w.c. He was fined the falk 
penalty of £5 for not providing the’soil-pipe, and 
costs, £3 23. For not giving notice of completion 
before occupation the defendant was fined £1 s,, 
and costs 93. ; oe 


A number of master painters and workme 
met in Southampton, under the presidency of Mr 
Doggrel, with the view of promotiug some form of 
technical instruction in houses and. decora 
ting. Mr, Fussell read some correspondence between 
himself and the Hartley Institute Council. The — 
meeting came to the unanimous conclusion that 
technical classes for house-painters and decorators 
were necessary; that the matter should be pushed | 
forward at once; and that a public meeting of the 
trade be called at an early date for that purpose. 


At Glasgow Dean of Guild Court on Friday, 
authority was given to the officers of the ist Lanark — 
to erect headquarters on the south side of West 
Princes-street, Glasgow, in place of an old halk — 
‘destroyed by fire some time ago. The new build- 
ings are to consist of a large hall 120ft. long by 
69ft. wide, having an arched roof supported by 
iron girders, and two tenements four stories in — 
height, to be used as regimental offices, cflicers’ — 
and sergeants’ mess-rooms, with sergeant-major’s — 
house, The buildings will cost about £10,0 
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TQ CORRESPONDENTS. 
[We do not Hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. } 

It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buizpine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 

l wings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tee StRanp NewspaPeR Company, Luorep. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols..30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT , CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public egenenie, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words, Special terms for series of more than six 
Poel tie can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. : 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. 

SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
or “Situations Wanted” is Onz Surntine ror Twenty- 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 

Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
UP. A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVI., 

* XLIX., LE, LULL; LIV., LVL, LIX., LX., LX, 

_ LX, LXIMT., LXTV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 

of print. Most of the back numbers of former yolumes 


are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers oh se 


_ any back numbers to complete volume just ended shoul 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recetvep.—G, §. and Co.—W. R.—M. Jacobs.—J. P. W. 
—Interested.—E, T. (Truro).—F. P. and Co. 


Correspondence, 
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AND LYNN COMPETI- 
TIONS. 


To the Editor of the Burtpine News. 


_Sir,—There is a letter in your issue of the 
23rd inst., signed by ‘‘One Disgusted with 
Competitions through His Experiences at King’s 
Lynn,’’ in which the writer says that Messrs. 
Tree and Price won the Lynn competitioa in such 
a way as to disgust him. And he then goes on 
to insinuate that the accepted design was pre- 
miated because if had an, ornate elevation, and 
that this was unfair because the work could not 
be executed for the stipulated sum. I feel that 
this imputation is so unfair to Messrs. Tree and 
Price, and also to the Lynn corporation, that I 
am bound to tell ‘‘ One Disgusted,’’ &c., that he 
displays absolute ignorance of the facts of this 
case. 

This is really what transpired: The first 
premium was awarded to the design marked ‘ It 
Speaks for Itself’’ for its all-round merits, but 
subject to its authors being able to obtain a 
bond-fide tender within the cost laid down in the 
conditions to competitors. The quantities were 
taken off, and public tenders invited. Fifteen 
tenders were received, seven of which were well 
within the stipulated cost, and not one of them 
was 10 per cent. above it. The work was 
immediately started (now some months ago), and 
we expect the building to be completed and open 
by Christmas next. : . 

I fail entirely to see anything in all this which 
justifies the strictures of ‘‘ One Disgusted,” &c., 
on the successful architects, and I trust ‘One 
Disgusted,’”’ &c., will have the good taste now to 
be as ready with his apology to our architects as 
he was with his condemnation.—I am, &c., 

KE, J. Sitcock, Borough Engineer. 

Borough Surveyor’s Office, King’s Lynn, 

August 27. 


THE DURHAM 
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Srr,— We should like to draw the attention of 
the other competitors in this latest piece of com- 
petition jobbery to the following fact, which 
seems to have escaped their notice :—Messrs. 
Barnes and Coates were not placed second by the 
assessor. This we have on unquestionable 
Asa consequence, some hard-work- 
ing competitor has been swindled out of his well- 
earned second premium. 

We shall be glad if you will kindly give this 
letter space. Surely it is about time architects 
combined to put a stop to this form of shameless 
jobbery.—We are, &c., 

TREADWELL AND Martin. 

2, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, S.W., Aug. 28. 


ASSISTANT SURVEYORS IN THE WAR 
DEPARTMENT. 
“For who would bear . . .. . 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes?” 

Smr,—For the benefit of any of your readers 
with any professional self-esteem who may aspire 
to become assistant surveyors in the War Depart- 
ment, I will tell a tale of what mine own eyes 
have witnessed. 

Upon Imtarfa Hill in Malta, which commands 
the surrounding country much as the Acropolis 
crowns Athens, a yast group of new barracks is 
being erected at an estimated cost of nearly half 
a million of English money. 

It was to be expected that advantage would be 
taken of such a site and opportunity to construct 
a@ monument worthy of her Majesty’s reign, and 
of which a travelling Englishman might feel 
proud—considering that labour and excellent 
building stone is so cheap in Malta that the most 
elaborate masonry only costs about 9d. per foot 
cube, measured nett in the work when set. 

Yet this is what has happened: Small sketch 
plans to jin. and ~;in. were prepared at the War 
Office, showing the proposed’ accommodation of 
the various buildings, and an assistant surveyor 
was detailed to Malta to elaborate the working 
drawings. This gentleman, who is a competent 
designer, naturally thought the one chance of his 
life had come, and hoped td be able to distinguish 
himself. 

A series of petty contracts haye been made 
with the native workmen for the erection of the 
buildings, to be measured up to schedule as the 
work proceeds. 

The superintendence of the building was put 
in the hands of, a captain R.E., whose fittest 
claim to such a responsible post was that he had 
had some experience in electrical engineering ; 
but who esteemed himself able to carry out these 
works from the original sketches without any 
professional aid, and. accordingly told the assistant 
surveyor that working detail-drawings were quite 
unnecessary, and dispensed with his services. 

The captain R.E. then collaborated with the 
native workmen wherever details were required 
ag the work proceeded, and the result naturally 
has been a series of abortions of designs and 
botches of construction, absolutely shocking to a 
professionally-trained man, The local authorities 
were, however, so proud of their work, that a 
series of official photographs was taken of the 
first buildings erected, and forwarded to the War 
Office for admiration. 

The letter acknowledging their receipt asked 
some ugly questions as to variations from the 
original sketches, and complimented the colonel 
commanding the Malta station on having perpe- 
trated a series of architectural atrocities ‘ un- 
worthy even of a barbarous nation,’’ to reproduce 
the actual wording of the letter. 

However, when I was in Malta a few months 
ago, the same system obtained, and the assistant 
surveyor had been relegated to a desk in a petty 
divisional office, so that evidently the gentlemen 
who direct the fine art department at the War 
Office are quite unable to quicken the esthetic 
perceptions of even a colonel-commanding. 
‘* Corpus est delendum.’’—I am, &c., 

: TRAVELLER. 


THE PULPIT AT ST. MARGARET’S, 
WESTMINSTER. 


Srr,—In some notes upon the Canary Isles last 
week I referred to the painted oak pulpit at the 
above well-known church as designed by the late 
Sir Gilbert G. Scott, R.A. Of course, I knew 
the very beautiful font at the western end of the 
nave was made from Mr. John P. Seddon, 
F.R.1.B.A.’s, design, but was under the impres- 
sion the rest of the new work was the late Sir 
Gilbert’s. A courteous and esteemed corre- 


spondent has just pointed out to me that the 
pulpit in question was not included in the general 
restoration scheme, but was added some time 
afterwards as a memorial to the late Mr. Vacher, 
of Parliament-street, 5.W., and was designed by 
his nephew, Mr. Sydney Vacher, A.R.I.B.A., 
architect, of 35, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
an old pupil of the late Mr. G. E. Street, R.A. 
Iam glad of an opportunity to make this correc- 
tion. 

Of course, when the wonder was expressed as 
to whether other painted pulpits existed in this 
country, I did not refer to ancient (generally 
stone) ones, such as the well - known 15th- 
century one at St. Saviour’s, Dartmouth, for 
instance. The reference was made to modern 
oak ones.—I am, &c., Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter, Aug. 26. 
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CHIPS, 


The rural district council of Winchcomb, Glou- 
cester, have called in Mr. J. E. Willcox, C.E., of 
Birmingham, to report and advise on schemes of 
water supply for the villages of Gretton and Guit- 
ing Power, 


The new technical school at Accrington, built for 
the corporation from plans by Messrs. Morley and 
Woodhouse, of Bradford, selected in competition, 
was opened on Wednesday. 


The sill of the Canada dock entrance to the 
northern docks at Liverpool has been deepened to 
14ft. below the old dock sill, thus rendering it 
adequate for the largest vessels frequenting the 
port. In a few months’ time the Canada dock 
itself, which is also fast approaching completion, 
will be finished. By the opening of the new lock 
the west side of the Canada dock has been thrown 
open, together with its new sheds and quayage 
conveniences, for immediate traflic. 


On Monday the extensive granite quarries at De 
Lank, near Bodmin, were reopened for active work 
in the presence of a representative company inter- 
ested in the prosperity of the county. Mrs. Rundle 
Cornish, wife of the Archdeacon of Cornwall, gave 
the final turn to the turbine wheel which started 
the hydraulic machinery recently fitted up for dress- 
ing, moulding, and polishing the granite. The 
granite from these quarries was selected by Sir 
James N. Douglass, engineer-in-chief to the Trinity 
House, for the new Eddystone and other light- 
houses, and by Mr, Wolfe Barry, C.B., for the 
Tower Bridge. 


The picturesque city of Udaipur, with its lake 
palaces, can no longer boast of being the most in- 
accessible capital of India, for it has just been con- 
nected with the railway system of ths«peninsula. 
The Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Company 
began the working of the branch line from their 
station at Chitor to Debari, eight miles from the 
city of Udaipur, to which it will ultimately be ex- 
tended, on the lst inst. The line—60} miles in 
length—was made in little more than a year, and at 
a cost—28,000 rupees per mile—which makes it one 
of the cheapest-built lines in India. 


On Friday, Dr. R. Deane Sweeting, Local 
Government Board Inspector, conducted an inquiry 
at the town hall, Hinckley, into an application for 
a loan of £4,000 for the purchase of land and 
erection of permanent buildings to be used as an 
infectious hospital by the Hinckley urban and rural 
district councils. Messrs. Simpson and Harvey, of 
Leicester, are the architects, and the plans, which 
are estimated to cost £3,200 in execution, and will 
provide twelve beds, besides observation ward 
and administrative block, were described by Mr. 
Simpson. 


An inquiry, ordered by the Local Government 
Board into the joint application of the corporation 
of Richmond and the district council of Heston 
and Isleworth for leave to borrow £5,000, for the 
establishment of a joint isolation hospital, was 
held on Tuesday and Wednesday before Dr. 
Theodore Thompson, the inspector appointed by the 
board. The site for the proposed hospital will 
cover an area of about 93 acres, at Mogden, near the 
Isleworth sewage farm, and the scheme has been 
oppposed by an adjoining landowner and by the 
Twickenham District Council. 


An anonymous donor has presented to the city of 
Liverpool a piece of land at Wavertree, an eastern 
suburb, expressing the wish that it should be mainly 
devoted to the purposes of a children’s recreation 
ground. The area includes several large residences, 
the rents of which will form a fund towards the 
maintenance of the recreation grounds. The total 
area is 108 acres. 


The Manchester Art Gallery Committee announce 
that the private view will take place on Monday 
next. In the work of hanging, the committee have 
been assisted by Mr. George Clausen, A.R.A. A 
feature of the exhibition will be a fine collection of 
sculpture. Sir F. Leighton will be represented by 
two of his recent works. ; 
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Intercommunicatton, 


QUESTIONS. 


[11403.|—Estate Management.—Can any of your 
correspondents give the names of any books which treat 
of the laying-out of building estates, the formation of 
streets or roads, and other matters connected therewith ? 
Also, of any which give the powers and usual require- 
ments of town authorities in Scotland, and the rights of 
proprietors in respect of such matters ?—Z. Y. X. 


[11404.|—-Marks and Brands.—Will some reader 
tell me where I can get an up-to-date list of distinguish- 
ing brands on timber, deals, battens, and flooring-boards, 
&¢, 1_—SHASIDE. 


[11405.J—Setting of Pencil Sketches.— Will any 
reader who has had considerable experience in pencil- 
sketching inform me what is the best method of setting 
sketches to prevent them from rubbing? I have tried 
weak mixtures of gum and water, milk and water, and 
covering them with a light wash of colour, such as yellow 
ae eae none of these seem entirely successful.— 


[11406.]—Study.—I should be extremely obliged if 
any of your numerous readers would kindly give me any 
information on the following :—I was articled to an archi- 
tect and surveyor, and with him four years; am now in 
a builder and contractor’s office, where I have been for 
* two and a half years, and shall stay till end of year, so 
as to complete my three years Which do consider the 
best. to follow as a yvocation—to remain in a builder’s 
office, or go into an architect's offize again? I do not 
mind the office hours, so long as I shall eventually be able 
to secure a good situation. Am well up in drawing, 
specifications, and quantities; and, of course, am now 
gaining the practical knowledge. Should like to know 
this, so as to be able to decide what course of study to 
take up this winter, I may mention I have passed first 
class in both Elementary and Advanced Building Con- 
struction, also Geometry (Science and Art Department). 
Any information and advice will be gladly received by— 
UNDECIDED, 


[11407.]—Cast-Iron Pipe Sewers.—How should 
cast-iron pipe sewers be jointed? I should like a model 
specification clause ]—Drain. 


[11403.]-Church Screens.— Where can I find 
details of old rood-screens of wood? A reader may oblige. 
—O.p SusBsoriBER, 


[11409.]—Joining Columns.—How are columns 
supporting floors of warehouses best joined? Are there 
any details published of such construction? Any informa- 
tion would oblige.—A. 8. T. 


[11410.]—Electric Railway Tannels.—Which 
are the principal tunnels in Eagland on this system, 
and dimensions and mode of construction adopted !— 
ENQUIBER. 


REPLIES. 


[11895.] — Concrete Arching. — In reply to 
** Sigma’s’? query, asking for the results of experiments 
on the strength of Portland cement conerete-in the form 
of arching, allow me to suggest that he apply to Mr. P. 
Stuart, F.R.S.A., who has carried out a large number of 
very important and exhaustive experiments in conzec- 
tion with concrete arches, and also slabs. He will, Iam 
sure, give him very valuable information on this subject. 
Mr. Stuart’s address is Regent’s Dock, Limehouse, £.— 
A. W. Hayrnss, C.E. 


11399.] — Rolled Joist. — In Replies, Aug. 23, 
“G. H. G.” states Hurst's formula to be four times depth 
x area below centre of gravity divided by lengths in 
feet; but Hurst says: constant for rolled girders 7, con- 
stant for T-girders 4. Ought it not to be 7 times depth, 
&c., and not times, as given by “G. H.G.”? As this 
makes a very great difference, may I ask “G. H. @.” 
which is the correct constant to be used ?—X. 


_[11401.|—Warehouse Fioors,—‘‘ Zero”? does not 
give any precise information as to the purpose ofthe 
‘warehouse or size of floor. Many differing data are given, 
but some reliable authorities allow 2kcwc. per superficial 
aot asloding weight of floor itself, as sufficient.— 


[11402.]—Mortar.—aA rod of brickwork requires about 
three cubic yards of mortar, and about 4,350 stock bricks, 
One authority says a rod of brickwork requires one yard 
cube of stone lime and 3} yards cube of sand. In another 
place the same compiler says a rod of brickwork contains 
about 235ft. cube of brickwork and 71ft. cube of mortar. 
“Beginner”? may take which he likes, but the first state- 
ment is about right.—G. 
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At the Watford petty sessions, on Tuesday week, 
a sawmills labourer, named John Gulston, was com- 
mitted for trial on a charge of unlawfal!y wounding 
his employer. Mr. James Waterman, builder, ot 
Watford. Prisoner, who had been in prosecutor’s 
employ for 12 years, was recantly redaced in 
position, and on being given an order by his 
master, is alleged to have struck him several 
violent blows on the head witha cart prop, render- 
ing him unconscious. Mr. Watermen has since 
suffered greatly, and gave his evidence while seated. 


Mr. Thomas Codrington, M Tust.C.H., Local 
Government Board Inspector, held an inquiry 
at the District Council Offices, Dastleigh, on 
Thursday in last week, with reference to the 
borrowing of £1,000 for the purpose of laying- 
out a recreation ground, four acres in area, 
Mr, Galbraith, surveyor to the district council, ex- 
plained the proposal. A second inquiry followet 
before Mr. Codrington as to an application to 
borrow another £1,000 for works of surface drain- 
age to be carried out in the Winchester-road. Mr, 
H. J. Weston, of Southampton, is the engineer. 


‘spent in rebuilding the church, which dates back to 
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COMPULSORY SALES. 


W HEN a railway company has to purchase 

land under its compulsory powers, it 
naturally desires to buy as little as possible. 
On the other hand, the owner of the land which 
the company would like to buy prefers to sell as 
much of it as he can make them take, and this is 
especially the case where there are buildings and 
a business to be considered. Section 92 of the 
Lands Clauses Act, 1845, enables the owner who 
is served with a notice to treat for a portion of 
his land to serve a counter-claim that they shall 
buy the whole. This section, indeed, provides 
that no party shall at any time be required 
to sell to a railway company a part only of 
any house or other building or manufactory 
if such party is willing to sell the whole. Ina 
recent case, before Mr. Justice Chitty (Times, 
July 26), in a dispute with the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, the point to 
be determined was whether a building which the 
railway wished to buy by itself was, or was not, 
a part of a manufactory, so as to compel the 
company to take the whole. It appeared that 
the building for which the railway gave notice to 
treat was occupied on the ground floor by tenants 
of the owner of the adjoining factory ; but that a 
portion of the upper floors was used by them for 
the purpose of their manufactory. The owner 
declared they needed these floors, and that to 
take the land which the company wanted would 
interfere with them seriously in the way of their 
business, and they, therefore, required the com- 
pany to buy the whole. 

The learned judge held that it was not necessary 
to prove that the part which the company wanted to 
purchase was actually a portion of the factory. 
The land and buildings thereon must be looked 
at as a whole, and, so regarded, he thought it 
clear that they were all used together for the 
purposes of the factory. When a railway com- 
pany proposed to take a part of a building, part 
of which building was used as a manufactory, 
they were in substance claiming to take a part of 


In this case, therefore, as part of the building 
which the railway desired to purchase was used 
with the owner’s factory, the whole of this 
building was really a part of his factory, and so 
could not be taken by itself under the compulsory 
clauses as he was willing to sell the whole, and 
which the company will now have to purchase. 

- Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.0. 


Norz.—All questions for eek in this column 
must be headed ‘* Burnpine News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 
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The Kent County Council, at their last meeting, 
referred to a committee a proposal for the erection 
of a high level bridge over the Medway between 
Halling and Wouldham. Towards the estimated 


| cost of £24,000 for the bridge, and £10,000 more for 


the approaches, the Rochester Bridge Warders offer 
% grant of £12,000, and the residents in the district 
10,000. 


It was recently decided to restore three well- 
known North Riding parish churches, which had 
become dilapidated. The works at the 13th 
century edifice at Grinton are approaching com- 
pletion. The lead has been taken off the church, 
and has been re-melted for use on the new roof. 
At Carlton Miniott upwards of £1,000 is to be 


the 12th century. Carlton-in-Cleveland church, 
which was burned down 14 years ago after having 
been restored, is to be rebuilt, and a restoration 
fund has been opened by the new vicar. Some 
£2 000 isto bs expended on the work. _ 


For some time past the old Grammar School in 
the Wakefield Borough Market has been under- 
going considerable alterations and improvements, 
with a view to the structure being used as a boys’ 
school in connection with the cathedral. The work, 
which has entailed an expenditure of about £1,200, 
raised by subscription, has been carried out under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Simpson and 
Richardson, architects, by whom the plans were 
prepared. The large schoolroom and south class-. 
room have been completed, and were opened on 
Monday last, but an assembly-hall and other rooms, 
as well as some outbuildings and the playground, 
are not yet finished. The lighting, heating, ven- 


tilation, and drainage arrangements have all been | 


revised, and the school furniture is all new. 


the manufactory, within the meaning of the Act. | 


/£145, and Lot 2 £141. 


‘Tun KENSINGTON-COURT 
Once Morz.—At West Lo 


building which he suffered to be continued above 


the permitted height at the corner of Kensington- 


court, fronting the main road.—Mr, Chilvere said 
he was instructed to call attention to two facts 
one, that the defendant was cautioned in April, 
1892, before the building reached the statutory 
height, and the other to a letter sent to him in 
February,.stating that the Council would consider 
any reasonable modification of the building hi 
might suggest. Mr. Rose: You cannot, by the Ac 
pull the building down? Mr. Chil : 


vers: No, ‘sir. 


; oe 
Mr, Poole, who appeared for the defendant, asked 
how long the persecution of the Council was to las 
and said it was admitted by the judges and counsel 
that it was a hard case. The building, as it stood, 


again as the defendant’s building. I a W 

had been formed at the-side, the County Council 
would have cut the hotel down. Tenghey: ) Fortu- 
nately for the owner, the hotel saced Kensington- 
gardens. My client ought not to be followed up 
and persecuted in this way. Mr. Rose fined the 
defendant 3s. a day for each of 74 days, wi . 


Damages Against a SuRvEYoR,—Mr. 
Dodsworth, Deputy Sheriff, with a jury, sat at 
York Castle, on Friday, to assess damages in f 
case of Gilbert Benjamin Jackson and Fr 
Jackson, solicitors, Middlesbro’, against Ji 
Mareh, surveyor and valuer, Richmond. It 
stated that in January, 1893, the defendant valued 
some property at Richmond at £080 108., and on 
the faith of that valuation the plaintiffs in May, 
1893, advanced £400, and there was now £462 6s. 5 
due for principal and interest. When the propery 
was offered for sale by auction Lot 1 realisec 
A policy was given a 
additional security, the surrender value being £23. 
On those figures the plaintifis claimed £154 63. 5 
Mr. John Weatherall, auctioneer, Richmond, 
offered the property for sale, considered that 4 
was the outside value of Lot 1, The property 
in bad repair, and had been condemned. - 
valued at 16 years’ purchase. The property di 
depreciate between the time of the 
the sale. The jury gave a ver 
for £125, : See 


CHIPS. 

‘The town council of Leominster 
Mr. Ernest Bailey, at present chief assist :0 
the surveyor of Barton-upon-Irwell, as their 
surveyor from among 55 candidates. 


‘The War Office have instructed Messrs. Paterson 
and Cooper to proceed with the erection at Netl 
Hospital of the Hermite sanitation plant, the cost 
of which has been provided for ear’ 
Parliamentary estimates. = ine 

A life-size statue of Dr. Martineau in | 
marble is to be placed in Manchester Col 
Oxford, in commemoration of the compl 

The commission_has been given b 


dR 


north side of Commerce-street, along with a new 
parsonage. The church cost £1,700, and th et 
sonage £800. _ : : 


Business at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, 
reached its lowest point last week, when the aggre- 
gate was only £2,580, said to be the smallest on ~ 
record, but two sales having been effected. A 
remarkable instance of the depressed 
tion of agriculture was afforded at the sale o 
Langdon Abbey, near Deal, on Friday, when 639: 
acres of land, with farmhouse, stabling, homestead, — 
and seven modern cottages, only realised £5,700, or 
less than £9 an acre. Fifteen years ago the pro- 
perty was valued at over £20,000, and four years. 
ago it was mortgaged for £14,000 Se 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
: MATTERS, 345.055 

Bownsss SewacH Scueme, —On Wednesday 
week Mr. G, W. Willcocks, one of the inspectors 
of the Local Government Board, held an inquiry 
at the Institute, Bowness, in connection with an 
application by the district council for leave to borrow 

e sum of £4,000 for the purpose of sewage 
disposal, the scheme adopted by the urban district 


council being that known as the international | 


process, and embodying the treatment of the sewage 
in upward-flow circular tanks, and its subsequent 
filtration through specially pre ed polarite filter- 
beds. Mr. G. Gatey, the clerk to the council, 
stated that the normal population of Bowness was 
2,062, and the maximum summer population 4,500. 
It will be remembered that the Bowness district 
council figured some time ago at the Appleby 
Assizes, the result of that trial being that a limited 
time was allowed for the carrying out of a purifi- 
cation works. The council having visited and 
inspected many schemes, finally decided upon the 
international process as being best adapted for 
their district, Messrs. Lomax and Lomax, civil 
engineers, Manchester, being engaged to carry out 
the scheme, 

GLASGOW AND THE PURIFICATION OF THE CLYDE. 
—The town council of Glasgow at their meeting on 
Monday advanced another stage in their great 
scheme for the purification of the Clyde by the 
interception of the city sewage, which was wont to 
pollute the river. At present the refuse from the 
eastern district is dealt with at the Dalmarnock 
sewage works, and the proposal before the town 
council was to similarly treat the sewage from the 
north and north-western districts, at works to be 
erected on corporation ground ‘at Dalmuir. The 
sanctioning of the new scheme meant that all the 
sewage from that part of Glasgow to the north of 
the Clyde, or two-thirds of the city, would be dealt 
with, and that not only would the Clyde benefit, but 
the Kelvin as well. The estimate of cost of the 
scheme consisted of the following items:—For 
intercepting and outfall sewers, £250,000; for 

umping station at Partick and sewage works at 

almuir, £200,000 ; for various properties and way- 
leaves on the route between Glasgow and Dalmuir, 
£30,000 ; for the lands of Dalmuir, stated at the 
eee ledger value, £122,000 — total, £602,000. 

ouncillor Crawford, at a previous meeting, had 
moved that the council obtain the necessary Parlia- 
mentary powers to proceed with the scheme, and 
‘Treasurer amy had moved an amendment that the 
matter be delayed meantime. The debate was 
resumed on Monday, when, after a long discussion, 
it was decided by 42 votes to 13 to proceed with the 
scheme forthwith. 


Guiossop.—Mr. J. W. B. Clerke, M.I.C.E., con- 
ducted a Local Government Board inquiry at the 
Town Hall, Glossop, on Tuesday last, respecting 
the application made by the Glossop Corporation 
for sanction to borrow £44,000 for works of sewer- 
age and sewage disposal. The scheme submitted 
for the consideration of the Local Government 
Board includes the sewering of the entire borough, 
and also the carrying out of outfall purification 
works, The scheme has been prepared by Messrs. 
Lomax and’ Lomax, civil engineers, Manchester, 
and is calculated to deal with the sewage from a 
population of 30,000. The ba ane tanks will 
be on the continuous upward-flow principle, the 
effluent therefrom being passed through extensive 
polarite filter-beds. The application was opposed 
by Mr. Fox on behalf of Messrs. Potter and Co., of 
Dinting Vale Printworks, the contention of Mr. Fox 
being that the whole of the dye and bleach waste 
water should be admitted into the Glossop sewer- 
age system, the corporation having refused to deal 
with this waste water on the grounds that it would 
injuriously affect the treatment of the sewage at 
the outfall works. Mr. Fox gave notice that if, in 
carrying out the scheme, the Glossop Corporation 
omitted to provide facilities for the reception of 
this waste water into their sewers, Messrs. Potter 
would then at once apply for a mandamus to compel 
the Glossop Corporation to do so. As this point is 
of vital importance to all local authorities, no doubt 
our readers will watch with interest the result of 
the proceedings, if any be taken. 


Tre Tatra Water Suppry ror Eprnsurcn,— 
The first contract in connection with the Talla 
Scheme was offered to contractors on Monday, a 
number of whom met Mr. Wilson, C.E., at his 
office, 724, George-street, Edinburgh, in order to 
see plans and specifications, and hear explanations. 
The engineer has also arranged that his assistant 
shall meet intending contractors to-day (Friday) at 
Broughton, and go over the ground with them, 
The first contract will include a railway 8} miles 
long from the junction with the Caledonian Rail- 
way about a mile east of Broughton Station toa 
point near the site of the proposed reservoir em- 
bankment across the Talla; the diversion of the 
road near Tweedsmuir village, which includes a 
bridge over the Tweed, of steel girders 100ft. in 
span and 1d5ft. wide, and a double line of 36in. cast- 
iron pipes across the valley of the Tweed, and partly 
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along the line of the new road, The pipes will carry 
the water from the reservoir the first part of the way, 
and it is proposed to have them put in now when 
the new road is being made, The railway is 
chiefly for conveyance of material to construct the 
reservoir. 

WEDNESBURY SEWERAGE WORKS. — PROPOSED 
ExtTEnsion.—On Wednesday, Colonel W. Langton 
Coke, M.Inst.C.E., on behalf of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, conducted an inquiry at the Municipal 
Offices, Wednesbury, with reference to an applica- 
tion on the of the town council for sanction to 
a loan of £7,500, for additional works of sewerage 
and sewage disposal. The amount already ex- 
pended upon the sewage and outfall works has been 
£50,000. Prior to March, 1894, the attention of the 
corporation was called to the unsatisfactory state of 
the effluent from the sewage outfall works, and 
in September of that year a Bere was presented 
by Mr. E. Pritchard, recommending certain addi- 
tions to the works. The council had gone into 
this matter with very great care, and had 
adopted the recommendation, but with a great 
dest ot reluctance on account of the further expense 
which would be involved. They felt, however, 
that something further was necessary to be done. 
A rate of Id. in the pound being £280, the annual 
repayment of the proposed loan, at 33 per cent. for 
30 years, would be as nearly as possible 143d. in the 
pound. The sewage farm at the present comprised 
26 acres, and there was abundant room for any 
further extension, so that the scheme before the 
inspector did not include the acquisition of any 
additional land. The outstanding loans amounted 
to £71,381. Mr. E. Pritchard, the engineer of the 
existing works, said the sewers were constructed for 
a population of 30,000, with an estimated quantity 
of 25gal. of sewage per head per day, and the sew- 
age purification works were designed to deal with a 
population of 25,000, or 625,000gal. per day, on the 
pune of intermittent downward filtration. That, 

owever, he asserted, was an exploded idea, and 
theland, having become sewage sick, refused to doits 
work. Under those circumstances, he had advised 
the corporation to adopt a plan with polarite treat- 
ment as its basis. Councillor Davies said that when 
the works were laid down ten or twelve years ago, 
Mr. Pritchard stated that the scheme was sufficient 
to meet the requirements of the town for twenty 
years, but in a couple of years, with scarcely any 
house connections, the scheme was not fulfilling its 

romise, and when there was rain as much as 
800,000zal. of water was delivered at the outfall 
works, whilst in dry weather the delivery amounted 
to 50gal. per head of the population. Hesuggested 
that only a part of the scheme should be sanctioned, 
so that the corporation might have three or four 
years in which to look about and consider what 
further extensionsshould be made. The Inspector said 
he thought this proposal should have been made 
ata council meeting; but he would make a note 
of it, and look into any papers which Mr. Davies 
might think fit to send him. Mr. Pritchard cited 
figures and passages from reports to show that 
Mr. Davies was speaking under a misapprehension. 
Councillor Joynson, chairman of the outfall works 
committee, said no such quantity as 800,000gal. 
ever reached the outfall works in 24 hours, as the 
records kept at the works would show. At the 
present time, with 4,306 houses connected (all but 
200 in the town), the maximum delivery was 
not more than 600,000gal., and then only in 
times of heavy rains. The proposal to deal 
with the matter in the piecemeal manner advo- 
cated by Mr. Davies had been thoroughly dis- 
cussed in committee and by the council, and the 
conclusion arrived at was that nothing less. than 
what was put before the inspector that day would 
be sufficient to carry out the work properly. Mr. 
Duignan, in answer to the Inspector, said the 
Walsall, the West Bromwich, and the Wednesbury 
authorities, whose sewage outfall works were in 
the same neighbourhood, had been threatened, and 
had spent large sums to improve their respective 
systems so as to avert litigation. On the proposition 
of the Mayor, seconded by Alderman Kilvert, a 
vote of thanks was accorded the inspector, who 
said he thought he could best show his gratitude by 
getting the work through as soon as possible, He 
then went to inspect the works. 


The electric lighting committee of the Blackpool 
corporation have decided to recommend the town 
council to spend £30,000, in addition to the electrical 
works, before next season. 

By way of marking the completion of the Cowlyd 
water scheme, which has been carried out from the 
plans of Mr. T. B, Farrington, C.E., borough sur- 
veyor of Conway, Mr. Albert Wood, who was for 
several years the mayor of the borough, has erected 
in Castle-square a drinking fountain. It stands 
about l0ft. in height, and is surrounded by a bronze 
figure of Llewelyn the Great, bearing his armorial 
shield, and carrying an unsheathed sword. Around 
the base run the words—‘‘ Llewelyn Ab Iorwerth, 
founder Conway Abbey, a.D. 1152.’’ The material 
from which the stonework was executed came from 
the Penmon limestone quarries, Anglesey. 
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Fryer fresh pictures have been hung at the 
National Gallery. One of these is simply trans- 
ferred from South Kensington Museum, by which 
institution if was acquired in 1869, and was 
numbered 1356. This work, which is now num- 
bered 1439, is hung in the north-west corner of 
Room XI. at the National Gallery, is entitled 
‘* Wishing in the River,’’ and is by Saloman Van 
Ruysdael, of Haarlem, 1600-70, of whose work 
there is one other example in the collection. It 
is a small picture, l4in. high by 25in. wide, and 
shows a typical shallow and sluggish Dutch 
stream, with a well-wooded bank to the right, 
broken up by a timber bridge crossing a ditch, 
which runs into the main current. Ona the 
left in the foreground are five peasants, 
angling from a punt moored among the 
reeds, and over the distant fields are seen 
the inevitable windmill and church tower. 
Another work, placed in position on Monday 
morning, has been presented by Mr. Arthur Kay. 
It is a ‘‘ Seapiece with Shipping,’”’ by Hendrick 
Dubbels, 1720-74, a Datch painter not hitherto 
represented in the gallery. It is hung on the 
line in the opposite or south-eastern angle. of 
Room XI., and is numbered 1462, and measures 
16in. high by 12in. across. In a wide bay are 
seen several sloops and fishing smacks, one on the 
left just grounding to unlade on a sandy shoal. 
Overhead is a broad expanse of light blue sky 
flecked with clouds, and the reflections of these 
cirri and cumuli and the brown and white sails 
and blackened hulls of the vessels are reflected in 
the becalmed waters. In addition to these, 
three small portraits, lent by Mr. George Salting, 
were placed on the walls under the central dome 
on Wednesday. 


Aw exhibition of old and modern china, glass, 
pottery, and antique and humorous art, which 
opens at the Westminster Aquarium on Sep- 
tember 10, should be of much interest. Viennese 
glass and mosaics, Bohemian glass of artistic 
design and lavish colour, Dresden china, and 
Sévres porcelain will make a harmonious whole ; 
whilst many varieties of English ware will also 
be on view. Among the curious exhibits will be 
some monumental vases taken from the Chinese 
Emperor’s palace at Pekin, which were at one 
time the property of General Gordon; and a 
number of the Nelson relics will also be shown. 


Tue forty-second annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art of the Committee of 
Council on Education has just been issued. It 
is arranged under eight heads covering instruc- 
tion in science and art. ‘The number of science 
schools in 1894 was 2,602, with 9,433 classes 
and 183,120 students. The results of the May 
examinations showed that 103,396 individual 
students were examined, 188,773 papers worked, 
82,406 papers passed, and 49,990 first classes 
awarded in elementary and advanced stages. 
The payments to science schools on the results 
of the examinations for 1894 amounted to 
£140,391, or £10,382 more than in the preceding 
year. During the year 20,206 elementary schools, 
with 2,155,311 scholars, were taught drawing 
and examined under the regulations of the De- 
partment. In addition, 16,842 pupil teachers 
and ex-standard scholars were examined in 
drawing, of whom 7,473 were successful. The 
grants for drawing in 1894 amounted to £159,072, 
in 1893 to £152,860. In 1894, 1,799 schools re- 
ceived ‘‘ fair ’’ awards, 13,462 ‘‘ good,’’ and 4,926 
“ excellent.’’ Building grants were made in 1594 
to Science Schools at Batley, Rochdale, Graves- 
end, High Wycombe, Skipton, Rochester, Batter- 
sea, Aston Manor, King’s Lynn, Tiverton, 
Banbury, and Darwen, amounting to £6,314. 
The grants for buildings in the previous year 
were £2,251 12s. 6d. In the works submitted in 
architectural design, the examiner, Professor T. 
Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A., refers to the fact 
that the numbers have diminished, saying the 
competition under the new syllabus has, however, 
very possibly not been quite sv attractive to 
ambitious students as under the old arrangements, 
which approximated more closely to the conditions 
of actual public competitions as usually conducted 
by persons requiring designs for public or other 
buildings. The competition this year has been 
the means of obtaining a great deal of good and 
solid work, and less thatis either extravaganton the 
one hand, or trivial and poor on the other hand 
than has been submitted in some former years, 
In building construction, the examiner, Colone 
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H. ©. Seddon, R.E., reports there is again a large | 


increase in thetotal number of candidates, being 501 
in excess of last year, 1,296 in excess of 1892, and 
2,061 in excess of 1891. The results in the ele- 
mentary stage have been the most satisfactory, the 
drawing, as arule, being far better than in the 
adyanced stage, whilst the largest percentage of 
those drawing badly is to be found in the honours 
stage. ‘The percentage of worthless designs was 
decidedly lower than in previous years, but this 
was no doubt chiefly due to the alteration in the 
system. 5 


Two of the few remaining old houses in Wych- 
street are, we see, to be sold. These are situated 
on the south side of the street, and have some 
interesting remains of wood mouldings round the 
projecting bay windows, and the three upper 
stories overhang, and have gables, The fronts 
are framed and plastered, and are good specimens 
of 17th-century timber-framed work. ‘hey are 
at present untenanted, and to all appearances 
very dilapidated. Adjoining these are to be 
noticed two other houses, with old woodwork 
round the windows, but in a rather Later style. 
Sketchers and photographists of Old London may 
find their opportunity here, as in other parts of 
this locality. 


Unprr the will of the late Mr. George 
Woofindin, of Sheffield, who left personal estate 
valued at £131,493, the executors are to stand 
possessed. of one-third part of Mr. Woofindin’s 
residuary estate upon trusts, to lay out such sum 
as the trustees shall think proper in the purchase 
of a site within the parish of Sheffield, and to 
erect thereon, furnish, equip, and endow such 
number of almshouses as they shall deem the 
trust fund sufficient to provide, to be called ‘‘ The 
George Woofindin Almshouses.’? The executors 
are to stand possessed of the remaining two-thirds 
of the testator’s residuary estate in trust to pur- 
chase’ within’ 20 miles of St. Peter’s Church, 
Sheffield, a site, and to erect thereon, furnish, 
equip, and endow @ convalescent home, to be 
called **'The George Woofindin Convalescent 
Home,”’ and, if the funds should be sufficient, 
to purchase also a site at some seaside place, and 
erect thereon, furnish, equip, and endow a 
‘*George Woofindin Subsidiary Convalescent 
Home.” The plans for the homes and alms- 
houses are to be obtained by public competition ; 
but one of the executors, who is an architect, is 
not to be prohibited by his position as executor 
from competing. 


stare duty has been paid on £104,220, as the 
value of the personal estate of Mr. Thomas Chat- 
feild Olarke, of 132, Westbourne-terrace, and 
Oakfield, Wootton, Isle of Wight, and of 63, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, architect and sur- 
veyor, formerly a member of the School Board 
for London, and a candidate in the Liberal in- 
terest for the Parliamentary representation of 
Poole, Hammersmith,andGrantham. Mr. Clarke 
bequeathed to University College Hospital, £200 ; 
to the London Domestic Missions Society, £200 ; 
to the Sustentation Fund for Augmentation of 
Ministers’ Stipends (of which he was treasurer), 
£200; to the British ‘and “Foreign Unitarian 
Association, £200; to the: Royal Isle of Wight 
Infirmary, £100; and to the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to:Children, £100. “The bulk 
of the property is-left to members of the de- 
ceased’s family. It is significant that, although 
Mr. Chatteild Clarke was ‘an ardent advocate for 
Home Rule, the trustees are authorised to invest 
upon the security of landed estate in England and 
‘Wales only. 


Mr. T. H. Crisp believes there are few trees 


which cannot be. safely lifted. He has lifted 
many kinds of conifers and deciduous trees‘ in 
different parts of the country, and under varying 
conditions of soil and climate, and claims that 
the results have been uniform. Conifers of 
heights ranging from 20ft. to 50ft. and propor- 
tionate diameter, have been lifted, and in some 
cases conveyed a distance of several miles with- 
out any real injury. Magnificent retinosporas, 
12ft. to 15ft in height, Portugal laurels of great 
age, fine hollies, horse-chestnuts, and. copper- 
beech, with large laburnums, and scarlet thorns, 
and many others have been lifted with equal 
success. ‘he yew-tree in Buckland churchyard, 
near Dover, is an example of a very old and 
large tree which was successfully moved a few 
years ago from one spot to another without being 
injured. The tree, which it is said was men- 
tioned in the Domesday Book, was well watered 
ph Nips catsin and is now in the best of 
ealth, 
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Uivous fe woes presidency of the Harl of 


Derby, a vigorous effort is being made by the 
British Dairy Farmers’ Association to give a 


helping hand to one of the most important. 


branches of agriculture—dairy-farming, and its 
allied industry of poultry-raising. At the twen- 
tieth annual London Dairy Show, to be held at 
the Royal Agricultural Hall.in October next, 
prizes to the value of £2,515, in addition to 142 
gold, silver, and bronze medals, are offered for 
competition in 451 different classes, in many of 
which a keen contest is already assured. This 
handsome total ig due to the fact that the Asso- 
ciation haye this year been generously supported 
by liberal contributions to the prize fund from the 
Corporation of the City of London, the Poulters’ 
Company, the President (Lord Derby), Mr. Titus 
Barham, Sir James Blyth, Bart., and others, the 
last-named gentleman giving £400 as prizes for 
plans and models of dairies adapted for the manu- 
facture of butter and cheese. 
exhibition, which will include every department 
of the dairy, promises to be exceptionally com- 
prehensive, attractive, 


British farmer. 
Tu last of the scaffolding has disappeared from 


the facades of the new National Portrait Gallery, | 


and the hoarding has been removed from the 
whole of the east frontage. The inclosure before 
the north elevation, facing Charing-cross-road, 
still remains, as the open space that has been 
cleared is being flagged. The gallery, it will be 
remembered, has been erected at a cost of about 
£96,000 by Messrs. Shillitoe and Sons, of Bury 
St. Edmund’s, from designs by the late Mr. Hwan 
Christian. Mr. Lionel Cust, who recently. suc- 
ceeded the late Sir George Scharf as director, is 
now busily engaged in arranging and hanging the 
collection of portraits, which have all been trans- 
ferred from Bethnal Green. “Some of the pictures 
are being renovated, and all the frames are being 
cleaned, regilded, or renewed. The gallery will 
not probably be formally opened until Haster 
next. 


Tue ‘hygienic aspect of wood pavements ”’ is 
a question discussed in the Lancet of last week. 
The writer refers to the report of Mr. Wynter 
Blyth on the health of St. Marylebone. That 
gentleman has been experimentally inquiring 
into the rival claims of wood and asphalte. The 
saturation of the former with horse excreta, &c., 
is mainly referred to. Mr. Blyth has found, it 
is stated, by examining blocks laid down in 
Oxford-street during the last six years, that ‘‘in 
a block taken from the centre of the road the 
greatest pollution was found in the upper slice, 
although the block was permeated with pollu- 
tion.’’ He took the upper, middle, and lower 
slices of blocks for his tests. In blocks taken 
from the side of the road the greatest amount of 
pollution was found in the lowest slice, and much 
in excess of the block taken from the middle of 
road. The moisture penetrates the joints in the 
middle of road, and on reaching the impermeable 
bedding passes down to the sides of the roadway, 
and so saturates the lowermost layers of the side 
blocks.. Mr. Blyth thinks asphalte is the best 
form of pavement as being proof against satura- 
tion. He admits, however, its noisiness and 
slipperiness. The latter is a very strong objection, 
and one which must be overcome by some means 
of: grooving, &c., before asphalte surfaces can be 
again tolerated. 
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Tue, final meeting in connection with the 
curriculum of the course. of instruction for 
practical foresters and gardeners, which has been 
in progress since 1892, by arrangement between 
H.M. Commissioners of Works and the Board of 
Agriculture, took place in the lecture hall of 
the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, on 
Tuesday night, when a prize of £10, given by 
General Michael, of Ascot, one of the pioneers 
of Indian forestry, was awarded to John Fowler,. 
Annand, Aberdeen, as the forester who has 
done best in the examinations over the whole 
course; and the second prize of a microscope, 
given by Mr. Robert Dundas, of Arniston, was 
awarded to William Davidson, Brechin. Pro- 
fessor Bayley Balfour congratulated the men upon 
the enthusiasm with which they’ had entered upon 
and carried through the educational experiment 
which now came to an end in the Garden so far as 
most of them were concerned. Some of them had 
expressed a wish to go to Germany to gain a 
practical insight into German forestry, and this, 
he hoped, would be arranged for through the 
Board of Agriculture. The Professor then 


Altogether the | 


and—what is of the 
greatest importance—helpful to the struggling | 


‘Oriental,”’ and a third theatre is being built on 


‘Messrs. Jenkins and Sons, of Portsmouth. It will . 


announced that 
in October. 
_ Two new sky-scraping str 

American Architect, now in course of co: 
in St. Louis, Missouri. One of them, 
Building, by Mr. Henry Ives Cobb 
is to be sixteeen stories in height, a 
than in any building in St. Loui 
shows a very plain ‘building in th 
style. It will be surmounted by a roof-garden 
which will practically form a. seventeenth story; 
The estimated cost of the structure is £150,0 
sterling, but an outlay of £200,000 will repr 
the entire investment. The entire ground fl 
will be occupied by the Chemical National Ba: 
The other structure, the Century Buildin; 1. 
be a more elaborate and costly undertaking than 
the one just mentioned. It will front on three 
streets, Locust-street, Olive-street, and Nini 
street, being located one block west of the — 
Chemical Building, and across the street from the 
general post-office. The cost of the b : 
alone will be in excess’ of £200,000. It i q 
a combined theatre and office-building, the - 
Chemical Building being for offices only. The 
structure is to be twelve stories in height, and 
built entirely of Georgia marble. Thetwo upper 
stories are to be occupied by a secret society. In 
the same city a Jewish synagogue is now bein 
converted into a theatre, to -be called th 


Pine-street. © Borne wee enw 
TxE completion of the largest pene oe 
America, in connection with the larges' 
tank ever constructed, is announced. The holder 
in question. has been built by Messrs. R>D. Wood 
and Company, of Philadelphia, for the New York 
and Hast River Gas Company, at their works ir 
Ravenswood, Long Island City, nearly opposit 
Sixty-Fourth-street, New York City. Th has 
capacity of five million cubic feet. It is the firs 
holder of importance built in the United States with 
the inner lift rising above the top of the guide 
frame when fully inflated. ‘The general dimen~ 
sions of the holder are as follows :—First or inner 
lift, 179ft. diameter by 48ft. 6in. deep; second” 
lift, 182ft. by 49ft.; third lift, 184ft. 6in. by 
48ft. 6in.;, fourth ‘or outer lift, 187it. by 
49ft. 2in.; steel tank, 190ft. by 49ft. Gin. ; 
guide frame; 24 standards, 148ff. high; five ee 
tiers of latticed girders. The tank rests upon 
a concrete foundation, the space under the — 
bottom plates being filled with a cement 2S 
grouting run through holes in the plates afte: 
the bottom was lowered upon the foundation. 
The top of the tank shell is stiffened by a 
horizontal plate girder, 48in. wide, which serves 
as a walk around the tank, extension plates being 
placed back of each standard to permit passage. ' 
When the holder is fully infigted the crown is 
over 40ft. above the top girder, and is reached _ 
by means of a chain ladder kept taut by a 
weight on its lower end, working in guides. ~_ 
‘When the holder is filled with gas, the crown is 
240ft. above the level of the ground. ‘The largest. 
holder of the world is that. built by Messrs. 
Clayton and Sons, for their South Metropolitan 
Company, at Hast Greenwich, London, and which 
possesses the capacity of 12,200,000c.ft. 
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Se So ee ra 
On Thursday in last week the police committee of 
the Belfast Corporation approved of the designs — 
submitted by the assistant city surveyor for new ~ 
divisional fire-station in Whitla-street and Dun- _ 
crue-street, close to the harbour, on’ a site offere: 
by the harbour commissioners. © = 45 = —t—S 


On Thursday afternoon in last week, the Bishop 
of Portsmouth, the Rev. Dr. John Virtue, laid the. 
foundation-stone of a new Roman Catholic Church 
about to be erected in the rear of the Convent of 
the Cross, Parkwood-road, Boscombe, near Bourne 
mouth. The new church is principally the gift — 
of an anonymous donor, is intended to seat 40 
worshippers, and has been designed by Mr. J. W. 
Lunn, of Great Malvern, the contractors being 


take the place of the iron structure erected some 
eight years ago. AES SVR ES Seah ger e E: 
Mr. Bramwell Davies, Q.C., has just published 
his award in connection with the arbitration pro- 
ceedings between the Metropolitan Bank andthe 
liquidators of the National Bank of Wales to — 
determine the value of the Dean Forest Navigation 
Collieries, which formed part of the assets of the 
National Bank. The amount claimed by the 
National Bank was £27,000, exclusive of railway 
waggons. The Metropolitan Bank contended that 
the collieries were worthless, and offered £5,000 for 
the plant. The arbitrator has fixed the value of 
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the property at £13,000. 
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PROFESSIONAL CHARGES AND 
BUILDING NEGOTIANTS. 


VERY man,” says the lawyer in one of 
Fielding’s novels, ‘‘ought to have a 
proper regard for his fee.” It is a virtue in 
which lawyers are seldom supposed to be 
wanting, and, judging from the amounts at. 
which their estates are often valued for testa- 
mentary purposes, it seems to bring its own 
reward. The legal profession, however, is 
one which a man is hardly likely to enter for 
mere loye of it. Its honours and its prizes, 
and not the intrinsic attractions of its work, 
are what keep its ranks so full. It is other- 
wise with our own—at least, in its higher 
branches. To succeed in producing art of 
any kind is one of the greatest of intellectual 
pleasures. To produce one of its most lasting 
varieties is the privilege of the architect; and 
his temptation, when he is anything of an 
artist, is to put his fees into an altogether 
subordinate place. This is natural, but not 
wise. People would care more for architec- 
ture if they paid more for it. When they 
get it at all, they get it too easily. More 
than this, they get all qualities of it—from 
the worst to the best—at about the same 
oe and they consequently infer that the 

ifference between one quality and another 
is insignificant, instead of being almost 
infinite. — 

The schedule of professional practice and 
charges is now being, or is just about to be, 
considered by the practice committee of the 

_ Institute, with a view to possible modifica- 

\ tions. This particular committee, as is well 
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known, does not largely represent the artistic 
element in the profession. We may take it, 
| perhaps, speaking generally, as standing for 
that large and prosperous section of gentle- 
/ men concerned with building matters, for 
whom the title of architect is a misfit. They 
are useful, and almost indispensable; but 
they are much more at home in the sur- 
roundings, the-preliminaries, and the pre- 
arations for architecture, thanin architecture 
utself. They are skilled in negotiations— 
they are clever at contracts—they know all 
about freeholds and leaseholds and copyholds 
—they are admirable at valuations, and can 
prove the same plot of land to be worth £500 
or £5,000 with equal ease—they understand 
the flaws connected with building, the 
. decisions about light and air, repairs and 
dilapidations—they are in their natural 
pg i Sapte though, of all people 
in the d, they are the most incapable as 
competition assessors. It seems odd that 
they should be grouped with architects, just 
agit seems odd that barbers were formerly 
grouped with surgeons. Thé-one grouping 
has ended : it was too absurd to last ; in years 
to come, the other will probably end like- 
wise. The ‘‘ building negotiants,” as we 
may term them, will some, day form a pro- 
fession of their own—and it will be well, 
both for architecture and architects, when 
they do so. é 
It will be well for architecture, because 
these gentlemen, who have quite enough to 
think about in their own proper work, will 
then be under less temptation to go beyond 
it. The qualities of mind which conduce to 
success in their legitimate calling are pretty 
much those which constitute the sharp 
solicitor. Till the millennium arrives they 
will ‘‘ fetch their price in the market”; but 
it is only by a sort of miracle that they can 
ever be combined with the inyention and 
imagination aud good taste which go to the 


making eyen of the smallest particle of real 
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art. On the other hand, the separation will 
be good for architects, because they will no 
longer be expected to pose as authorities on 
subjects which lie quite outside their true 
yocation. As matters are now, they profess 
to understand a great deal too much. They 
let their clients suppose that they can not 
only design their buildings properly, and 
get them properly built, but that they can also 
do all the other things for them which the 
‘pbuilding negotiant” can do. It. is an 
absurd pretension which leads to endless 
trouble. No one man, with the rarest ex- 
<eptions, can possibly be both a real archi- 
tect and a real building negotiant; but when 
he has led outsiders to think that he can, 
and has induced them to employ him in 
consequence, the law courts naturally punish 
him when he fails. 

The Institute Schedule, itis true, does not 
confuse the duties of the architect with those 
of the ‘‘ building negotiant.” It states that 
the professional services included in the 
ordinary charge of 5 per cent. are the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ The requisite preliminary sketches, 
drawings, and specifications sufficient for an 
estimate and contract; detailed drawings 
and instructions for execution, one set of 
tracings, and duplicate specification ; general 
superintendence of works (exclusive of clerk 
of the works), and examining and passing 
the accounts, exclusive of measuring and 
making out extras and omissions.” These, 
according to the schedule, the architect has 
to provide. It expressly states that his 
charges ‘‘do not cover professional services 
in connection with negotiations for site, in 
surveying it and taking levels, in making 
surveys and plans of buildings to be altered, 
in arrangements respecting party-walls or 
rights ot lights, nor services incidental to 
arrangements consequent on the failure of 
builders whilst carrying out work, or in cases 
of subsequent litigation ; but all such services 
are charged for in addition.”* There is no 
doubt these things ought to be charged for 
in addition, but in many cases they are not, 
Olients are allowed to suppose that 5 per 
cent. coyers everything that an architect may 
haye to do in connection with a building 
under any conceivable circumstances, and 
the result is that either no claim can be made 
when such circumstances arise, or that 
clients think the claim a gross imposition. 

To prevent quarrels, there is nothing like 
haying a clear understanding at the outset. 
Three-fourths of the actions about architects’ 
charges would neyer haye been begun if the 
Institute Schedule had been put into the 
clients’ hands at starting. It is a question 
whether the rule of some colonial associa- 
tions of architects might not be adopted here 
—by which it is made the duty of every 
member to forward at once a copy of its 
schedule to everyone from whom he accepts 
a commission, and to state that on it his 
charges will be based. There are certain 
points in the Institute Schedule, however, 
about which special agreements may be, and 
often are, made. It is seldom, perhaps, that 
time occupied in travelling can be charged 
for. When several similar buildings are 
erected at once, a preliminary agreement as 
to terms is required. For small works, for 
furniture, fittings, and decoration, the 5 per 
cent. commission is admittedly insufficient. 
But the popular idea is that 5 per cent. 
coyers everything, and this makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain anything beyond 
it. Yet, by itself, it is miserably inadequate 
to.the work performed, except in the plainest 
and simplest of buildings. ‘The public think 
itenormous, because they are utterly ignorant 
of the time and trouble required for archi- 
tectural work. ‘‘I thought the perspective 
view and the plan were all the drawings 
needed,” a secretary of a church-building 
committee remarked some time ago to his 
architect ; ‘‘ and it seemed to me that your 
charges were outrageous. Now I see all the 
drawings, and details, and documents, and 
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the correspondence required, I do not much 
enyy you your appointment.” 

Except for architects of the very highest 
reputation, there is no chance of raising the 
rate of commission. HEyen jif it could be 
raised, it does not follow that much would 
be gained. Physicians and consulting sur- 
geons are said to be worse off, rather than 
better, for the decision they arrived at a few 
years since to make the fee for a first inter- 
view two guineas instead of one. So it 
would be with us if our 5 per cent. were 
raised to7or 10. Too many buildings are 
put up without architects as it is, and many 
more would fall into the same classthen. It 
is not in this direction, but in quits a dif- 
ferent one, that we may discern a possibility 
of making architecture a paying profession. 
A most important move in this direction 
would be to mark clearly the distinction be- 
tween the profession of architect and that of 
building negotiant. The same man may 
still practise, or attempt to practise, both, 
just as the same man may be an architect 
and a quantity surveyor. But the point is to 
make the public see that in such a case he 
is practising two separate professions, not 
merely one, and that if they employ him in 
both they must pay him for both. As it is, 
they often make their architects do the work 
of a building negotiant, and then calmly 
assume that his five per cent. commis- 
sion coyers if all. It is true he can 
bring up the Institute Schedule of Charges 
against them. In that case, they may 
defer to it and pay, or they may object to it 
and leave him to bring an action; but, in 
either case, they will feel ill-used, and will 
be his enemies rather than his friends for the 
future. This would not happen if we could 
draw a sharp line, visible to all the world, 
between the building negotiant’s duties and 
the architect's. Clients would then be ready 
to pay the architect his 45 per cent. for 
strictly architectural work, and would not 
expect him to take up a separate profession 
and exercise it gratuitously for their benefit. 
For the semi-legal building affairs, their 
light and air questions, their liabilities to 
repair, and their dilapidations and valuations, 
they would go to the building negotiant and 
pay him his own fees, so that he would get a 
great deal to do, and be paid for doing a great 
deal, which now improperly falls upon archi- 
tects, and for which, in the majority of cases, 
they are not paid at all. The public, it is 
true, would then haye to pay for this sort of 
advice and assistance ; but by getting it from 
specialists who deyoted their whole abilities 
to it, they would have value for their money. 


nothing is,worth nothing. 

An ideal schedule of charges would concern 
itself wholly with the work of the architect. 
It would leaye the building negotiant, as 
such, out of sight altogether, unless, perhaps, 
by casually remarking, as the Institute 
Schedule does about the quantity surveyor, 
that his fees are not included in the 5 per 
cent. commission. It would give a clear and 
exhaustive statement of the things which an 
architect has to do, and would make it plain 
that when he has done them his responsibility 
ends. Possibly it might be desirable to issue 
a quite separate schedule relating to the 
building negotiant’s fees; but the point is to 
keep the two professions palpably, obyiously, 
and utterly distinct in the eyes of the world. 
The public would then cease to expect their 
architects to do a quantity—in some cases 
immense—of yery troublesome business, 
which has no real connection with their 


for it, pay for it honestly, and get it properly 
done. The architects’ schedule might then 
be shortened and simplified, so that not only 
juries, but even judges themselyes, would 
clearly comprehend it. 

This is the first and great reform that is 
needed: alike in the interest of architects, 
building negotiants, and the public. But 


As it is, they must often find that what costs. 


work, They would go to the proper persons: 


‘ 
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smaller points. Look, for instance, at para- 
graph 8 :—‘‘If the employer, after haying 


agreed to a design, and had the contract 


drawings prepared, should have material 


alterations made,” there is to be an extra 


charge, unless the alterations were made in 
order to cut down the contract to the amount 
ofthe architect's estimate. Well and good; but 
why insert the words “‘after haying had the 
contract drawings prepared”? An actual 
ease will show how unfairly this proviso 
sometimes acts. Some 16 years ago, a large 
public building was erected in the north of 
London. The tower, which was an expen- 
sive one, remained incomplete for want of 
funds. After three or four years, the com- 
mittee began to think about building it. 
Being in no hurry, they called for design 
after design, perspective after perspective. 
One year they had six or eight square towers 
of different types submitted. Another year 
they went in for polygonal ones. A year or two 
after they tried spires. Then. somebody wanted 
a dome, and somebody else suggested a 
“crown,” like that of St. Nicholas, New- 
castle. But on three different occasions 
they did deliberately approve a design, and 
then, long afterwards, aftered their minds, 
and wanted a different one. Every design 
submitted invyolyed an estimate of cost, 
which, in such a subject, could not be 
arriyed at by mere cubing. Every design, 
too, needed an approximate calculation of 
its weight to be made, though contract draw- 
ings were not asked for except in the final 
case. These performances went on, with 
occasional intermissions, for nine years. At 
last the work was done. The committes, 
like honourable men, expected to pay for the 
time occupied in this immense amount of 
preparatory labour. But one of their mem- 
bers was an architect, and had been an un- 
successful competitor for the building. He 
raked up the clause we have referred to in 
paragraph 8, and contended that nothing 
beyond the 5 per cent. commission could 
properly be claimed ! 

We might say something about the yague- 
ness of paragraph 2, which describes how 
designs for fittings, stained glass, and deco- 
ration are not to be paid for, but omits to 
state how they are to be. Then, again, how 
much attendance has an architect to give in 
order to receive instructions?- Must he, for 
instance, spend one, two, or three evenings 
per week at committee mestings for half, or 
eyen perhaps for all, the time in which his 
building is going on? This is sometimes 
expected of him ; but is it reasonable ? Then, 
agaiu, what is ‘‘ examining and passing the 
accounts” in cases where there is no quantity 
surveyor? Practically it means, very often, 
measuring up the variations; for how else 
can the architect certify the accounts to be 
correct? Other points such as these turn up 
in practice, and need discussion while the 
Institute Schedule is being revised. But the 
great and vital point, the point from which 
some substantial good might really come to 
everyone concerned, is the first one of which 
we spoke—the making of the architect’s 
duties clearly and unmistakably separate 
from those of that respectable and useful 
personage, the building negotiant. 


STATUTORY “NEW” BUILDINGS. 


ANY doubts have arisen about the 
meaning of the term ‘‘ new ” building 

in the London Building Act, 1894. Defini- 
tion (6) leaves the point somewhat obscure. 


It includes any building erected after the 


commencement of the Act; any building 
which has been taken down for more than 
one-half of its cubical extent and re-erected, 
or commenced to be re-erected, wholly or 
partially on the same site after the above 


date, or any space between walls and. build- 


ings which is roofed after such date, These 
definitions do nct say whether any and what 


the Institute Schedule also wants revising in | addition to an old building is to be calleda. 


“new” building; whether, for instance, the 
addition of another story or a new set of 
rooms constitute a ‘‘new building” under 
the Act. Nor do they very clearly apply to 
a building which was commenced before 
January 1, 1895, or is being carried 
out under a contract entered into before 
the passing of the Act (August 2th, 
1894), nor to certain alterations to buildings. 
In fact, cases have arisen already under these 
heads which haye given rise to legal pro- 
ceedings. It may be useful to point out that 
one of the instruction letters issued by the 
London County Council to district surveyors 
states that this particular definition must be 
read in connection with sections 207—212. 
Now, according to section 207, a builder or 
owner cannot alter a building in such a way 
that it may ‘not conform” to the -Act, 
unless he has consent of the Council. If 
we read this section aright, it will prevent 
any alteration being made to an old building 
which would make it contrary to any pro- 
vision as to new buildings. It will be seen, 
therefore, especially when we look at section 
209, that there will be a very limited number 
of alterations which can be made t9 a 
building without bringing it under the new 
Act—in fact, it practically includes every 
important alteration, such, for example, as 
a projection or raising any portion. 

The next clause is more definite. Suppose 
a party or external wall of a house not in 
accordance with the new Act be taken down, 
or falls, or is burnt down to the extent of 
one-half its superficial area, the whole of the 
remaining part of the wall which is not in 
accord with the Act is to be taken down or 
rebuilt in accordance therewith. We will cite 
a particular decision of some importance in 
this connection, made by a magistrate. It 
was held that when a building upon one side 
of a party-wall had been pulled down to an 
extent which made its re-erection the erection 
of a ‘“‘new” building under section 6, but 
the>party-wall, although it was not in con- 
formity with the Act, was pulled down to an 
extent less than one half of its superficial 
area, the party-wall might be reinstated inits 
former condition. Thus section 208 was 
strictly interpreted in this decision. We 
quote the section: ‘‘ Unless in any case the 
Council otherwise allow, where a party-wall 
or external wall not in conformity with this 
Act has been taken down, burnt, or de- 
stroyed to the extent of one-half thereof 
(measured in super. feet), every remaining 
portion of the old wall not in conformity of 
this Act shall eithet be made to conform 
therewith, or be taken down before the re- 
building thereof.” 

Section 209 is most important. It refers 
to additions and alterations, and interprets 
more clearly section 207, which we have 
referred to. This section subjects additions 
and alterations to the buildings to the pro 
visions of the Act. It says: ‘‘ Hyery addi- 
tion to, or alteration of, a building, and any 
other work made or done for any purpose in, 
to, or upon a building (except that of neces- 
sary repair not affecting the construction of 
any external or party-wall), shall, so far as 
regards such addition, or alteration, or other 
work, be subject to the provisions of this 
Act and of by-laws thereunder relating 
to new buildings.” This clause is, as 
we have just said, far-reaching in 
its effect, and -will only exclude build- 
ings that are exempted specially under 
the Act. Mere repairs are also excluded, 
as, for instance, taking out an old door- 
frame in an external wall and substitating 
a new one, provided the doorway is not 
enlarged; or decayed biickwork may be 
reinstated. But any alteration or addition, 
such as an enlargement of a room or raising 
a story, or the increasing the size of open- 
ings, comes under the new provisions. Build- 
ings erected before the commencement of the’ 
Act, subject to the provision as to new 
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buildings just considered, 
interference. The next ‘clause deals with — 
several kinds of conversion of buildings, 
such as that of converting into or use of Asa _ 
dwelling any building not originally con- — 
structed for human habitation; the conversion _ 
into one dwelling of two or more dwellings — 
constructed originally as separate dwelling | 
houses; the conversion into or use of two — 
or more dwellings of any building con- 
structed originally as one; the con- — 
verting a building originally exempt from 
the building law into one which would 
have come within the enactment; the — 
reconyerting into dwellings of buildings — 
which have been discontinued as such; the — 
conyerting of shops into dwelling-rooms, or — 
vice versd—all which conversions are dis- 
allowed without the Council's consent. Thea ~ 
there is, lastly, a clause to provide for build- 
ings in progress at the commencement of the _ 
Act, and which exempts from the operation — 
of the new law any building in progress at — 
the time, or which is to be carried out under — 
any contract made before the passing of the 
Act, subject to the provisions of the previous ~ 
Acts. One important point has been raised — 
as to contracts made before the Act, which ~ 
the L.C.C, have in their instructional letter — 
made a note of. The committee say, they — 
are advised that a‘distinction hastobedrawn 
between a ‘‘building contract” and a — 
‘building agreement,” the latter being — 
merely an agreement between a ground ~ 
landlord and an intending lessee to take — 
‘certain land, and to build within a ce tain — 
time. It will thus be seen that the statutory 
definition’ of what. constitutes a “new” ~ 
building (Sec. 6) is far from being com- 
plete, and must be read in connection with 
the other sections of the Act we haye ~ 
noticed. This is not quite as it should 
be, and the definition as it stands merely 
describes buildings erected after’ the com- 
mencement of the Act; any building taken 
down for more than half of its cubical extent — 
and re-erected; and any space between walls _ 
which is roofed over after the Act com- — 
mences.. No mention is made of additionsor _ 
alterations which comprise the majority of — 
the cases which come within the definition. — 
This definition draws a line at the com- — 
mencement of the Act, a new building being 
one erected after that date. As there must — 
be numerous instances of old buildings — 
being added to or altered since the date of _ 
the new Act, the application of the definition — 
is by no means clear, and needs amendment. — 


“ ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING.” — 
pee phrase which heads this article at 
first. sight seems rather like a con- 
tradiction in terms, yet it is one that was — 
used in an address to engineering students 
of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
U.S.A. It will be asked, How can engi-  — 
neering be made architectural—the two 
arts are so dissimilar, and in many — 
respects contradictory ? How, for in- — 
stance, can such works as railway tunnels, — 
embankments, reservoirs, filter bsds be — 
rendered architectural? These and other — 
similar constructions chiefly appeal to our 
sense of mechanical fitness and ingenious — 
contrivance, and cannot be considered to be — 
on the same platform as architecture atall. 
Of course, there are other constructions which 
come within the scope of the civilengineer 
which are architectural, such as bridges, rail 
way stations, factory chimneys. — 


tecture, or so closely trench upon itt 
bard to draw a line that divides 1 
bridge and a lighthouse are structures which 
appeal to our artistic sense; still they ar 
designed by engineers. Who will declare, fo 
instance, that the Tower Bridge and th 
‘Hiffel Tower are not within the domain o 
architecture ? It is true they are both 
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mechanical structures in which engineering 
science enters, and which have called forth 
some of the highest attainments of the engi- 
neer; but they both represent architectural 
structures, ait are designed—externally, at 
. least—in accordance with the principles of 
architecture; We-will not go so far as to 
say they represent the best or highest forms 
of the art. The Tower Bridge is a steel 
structure or framework incased in a shell of 
_masonry representing Late Gothic features, 
and, therefore, we cannot say that it is 
an honest piece of constructive architec- 
ture; but it appeals ‘to everybody as 
an artistic structure. For the sake of 
argument, let us compare two such very 
opposite examples of engineering skill as 
those afforded by the Tower Bridge and the 
Forth Bridge. These structures may very 
appropriately represent engineering as archi- 
tecture, and engineering as engineering. No 
one can ca'l the great cantilever bridge over 
the Firth of Forth architectural, whatever it 
might have been made. As a gigantic ex- 
ample of unsophisticated engineering and 
mechanical skill, without any pretence to 
design, it is conspicuous. There is no dis- 
guise or attempt to misrepresent the hard 
mechanical forms of the truss, and, so far, 
all is honest and straightforward, and in this 
sense it is a work of iron architecture of the 
age, and one which critics like the late Mr. 
Fergusson would delight to call a truer 
example of historical architecture than many 
a great architect’s work—like the Law Courts. 
Or, let us compare two other examples of 
modern engineering construction, the Hiffel 
Tower, Paris, and the Great Wheel at Harl’s 
Court, both of them designed as exhibition 
attractions, and as feats of skill. The former 
structure presents a claim to be considered 
a work of architectural design in iron; it has 
an elegant and well-equilibrated contour, 
and the designer evidently intended to impart 
_to the work the graces of art; but the great 
rival attraction, or monster mechanical 
_. “ whirligig,” as it may be called, lays no 
claim to architecture, and we can hardly con- 
ceive how such a huge rotary machine can be 
made to look like a stable erection, to say 
nothing about art. Between these two kinds 
of construction a line can be drawn. Onone 
side we haye structures that may be regarded 
as architectural, and be designed upon prin- 
‘ciples common to all artistic production; on 
the other side we have constructions which 
haye nothing in common with architecture. 
Afl machines which subserve essentially 
utilitarian purposes are of this latter class, 
as well as all civil engineering works, like 
sewerage works, railway tunnels, docks, 
marine construction, and the like. We can 
hardly imagine that any of these works can 
be rendered architectural—presentable to the 
eye certainly they may be made, and can be, 
if only a little thought and artistic sense 
could be infused into them. Thus, for in- 
stance, a factory, or a factory chimney, need 
not be positively repulsive. A few courses 
of brick, diyiding the shaft into something 
like stages, or a top capping, or a slight 
alteration of a line or angle of.roof may 
make all the difference between an ugly 
and an agreeable-looking building. Such 
things as filter-beds, or reservoirs, or 
sewerage tanks can be arranged in plan 
without becoming offensive; the angles of 
tanks may be rounded instead of made 
square, and we do not see why a geometrical 
arrangement—ornamental setting-out of plan 
—may not often be adopted with equal adyan- 
tage instead of the everlasting rectangles and 
crude arrangements of the engineer. By 
these and other ways, even such engineering 
constructions might appear at least inoffen- 
sive to our taste. Our great water companies 
haye made some places hideous by the huge 
and ungainly erections of their pumping 
stations and reservoirs. It is true here and 
there we see a company who have not 
disdained to employ an architect to design 
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their costly buildings, as the Lambeth Water 
Company; or the engineer of the company 
has not thought it beneath his dignified posi- 
tion to make his chimney-shafts represent 
Italian campanili, nor to adorn his buildings 
with dressings and features borrowed from 


Renaissance and Gothic design, though they | 


are often grossly misplaced or burlesqued. 
Still, those efforts show that engineers are 
not all blind or callous to architectural 
impressions when they haye to deal with 
buildings of however utilitarian a character. 
It isin such cases as these that ‘‘ architec- 
tural engineering’ can come in or find a 
place. ‘here is evidently plenty of scope for 
it in water-works. May there not be 
in our great gas-works? What hideous 
blots these are in our landscapes! Can 
nothing be done to mitigate or redeem the 
monstrous erections for storing gas which 
everywhere in our denser neighbour- 
hoods mar the surroundings? The huge 
gasholders at Battersea, Kennington, Old 
Kent-road cannot be called ‘‘things of 
beauty”; but surely something even here 
can be done to mitigate their harsh outlines. 
Yet any attempt to make them ornamental 
would be simply ridiculous. The electric- 
lighting stations afford an oppor unity to 
engineers if they carel to take the hint. 

But there are other classes of structures 
generally intrusted to the engineer which 
appeal more strongly to our sense of archi- 
tectural propriety. These are our -bridges, 
viaducts, and railway stations. They come 
well within the line of architectural build- 
ings. As yet engineers have done very little 
to take them out of the groove of common- 

lace construction. With ths exceptions of 

ondon Bridge and Waterloo Bridge, which 
are masonry structures, and the iron bridges 
of Westminster, Blackfriars, Chelsea, and 
the new Tower Bridge, we cannot boast 
of yery much. Where the architect has 
been consulted he has made things worse by 
adding ornament, in the way of cast-iron 
rosettes and other embellishments; the con- 
structional lines and general features have 
all been designed by the engineer. In this 
branch architectural engineering may accom- 
plish something. The yiaducts which 
trayerse our towns and cross our streets 
are generally unredeeming structures, some- 
times hideous. Why the open arches 
cannot be made a little more architec- 
tural, and, if possible, let out as shops, 
18 a question which deserves attention. 
A little more trouble in designing the 
brickwork and proportioning the arches, 
where the viaduct crosses a street, would 
scarcely add much to the cost. Let us next 
take the railway station. How very few 
of those can be said to be architectural ! 
As specimens of ‘‘architectural engineering” 
we may mention the station at York, the 
Caledonian Terminus, at Glasgow; the St. 
Pancras Terminus, London—important build- 
ings in which the combined skill of the 
engineer and architect has been displayed ; 
but as architectural achievements they leave 
much to be desired, however good they may be 
as examples of engineering construction. The 
St. Pancras Station roof has been regarded 
as one of the latest attempts to impart an 
architectural form to the iron roof; yet it is 
rather as an engineering triumph that we 
must regard it. ‘he Great Eastern Terminus 
roof is an adyance in architectural construc- 
tion, and certainly these examples, so marked 
as improvements on the common shed truss 
type of building, lead us to hope for a 
more satisfactcry development. Lately the 
Institute gave prizes for a design for arailway- 
station, and the response showed that it was 
possible at least to design a railway-station 
architecturally, and to impart a freshness in 
the arrangement of the booking offices and 
other requirements. That the engineer has 
not been able to devote some portion of his 
earlier training to architectural design is 
partly owing to the multifarious require- 


ments of his profession, partly to his in- 
aptitude for artistic work. His work, too, 
is generally of a hurried and too mechanical 
a kind to admit of much thought in design 
or details, and these matters are generally left 
to the draughtsman. The large and important 
works of the engineer which assume an archi- 
tectural character bear too distinctly the traces 
of separation between the professions of 
engineering and architecture to be mistaken. 
The construction and arrangements are left 
entirely to the engineer, and the architect’s 
share is confined merely tothe embellishment, 
and this separate treatment is prejudicial to 
artistic unity. yen the large pile of offices 
constructed mainly of girders and the 
American ‘‘sky-scraper”’ partake more of 
the engineering than the architectural ele- 
ments, and such buildings may be correctly 
designated as engineering disguised, so little 
is the trve architectural feeling manifested in 


the design, 
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THE CITY AND THE ENGINEER.* 


{2a thing and person named in my subject 

are inseparably correlated. If there were no 
cities there would be no engineers, for there 
would be no need of any; and if no engineers 
were to be found cities could not be built. You 
will see that I here use the terms in a broad 
sense—the city as the place of abode and work 
of human beings in considerable numbers; the 
engineer as he who moulds and puts to use the 
materials and forces furnished by nature. This 
last definition is too broad if we think only of 
professional work ; but I will let it stand with 
the reservation that I do not refer, in what I may 
have to say in this discourse, to the part borne by 
the merely skilled workman. Speaking to young 
men, it is appropriate that the topic and its. 
treatment should be of the nature of a forward 
look rather than backward, for it is more profit- 
able for you to have hints as to the character of 
the responsibilities you need to fit yourself for, 
rather than tell you of what those who have gone 
before you have done — deeds which you will 
never be called on to repeat. None of those who 
have wrought in the field of city engineering has 
achieved undying fame. We do not know who 
was city engineer of Babylon in the days of 
Nebuchadnezzar, nor of Rome in the days of its 
glory; but we do know that they were compe- 
tent men, for things were done in their days that 
would tax the abilities of the best of modern 
engineers. We know, moreover, that engineers 
were not, even in remote times, all from the 
ranks of practical men in the sense that 
term is often used as in contrast to scien- 
tific. Archimedes was an engineer of tech- 
nical education, who put his theoretical 
knowledge to practical use. King Solomon, with 
all his wisdom, was wise enough to send to Tyre 
for an architect-engineer, who studied out his 
plans before he began work so thoroughly that 
the hammer of the fitter was not heard about the 
building. When notable engineering achieve- 
ments are mentioned our thoughts tend towards 
rivers and gorges bridged, mountains tunnelled, 
great lines of transportation brought into exist- 
ence, railways and canals located and constructed. 
These certainly are grand undertakings, but they 
are not now, and in days to come will still less 
be, the occupation of the great body of those 
who follow the profession of the engineer. My 
object will be to set before you, as young men 
looking to engineering as your probable life work, 
the fact, as I regard it, that engineering in and 
for cities is an inviting field for you to look over 
and perhaps enter of set purpose to find there 
your work. I am aware that some regard a 
nomadic life for some years as a valuable part of 
a civil engineer’s education, and I do not wish to 
gainsay any argument that has been advanced ; 
but the nomadic feature has an undue attraction to 
many young men, and, in my judgment, so far as 
roughing it enters into thelite, it bringsnothing of 
value. A young man will be the better for a broad 
experience gained by serving under many chiefs 
and adverse lines of work, so as to become 
familiar, with a variety of methods before form- 
ing fixed notions and habits, and also to shake off 
any tendency to follow in the steps of a master; 
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in all lines of industry whereby the labour of one 
/man in field or factory accomplishes what formerly 
required a dozen. \ Hence the production of food 
is no longer the necessary avocation of a majority 
of men, and labourers are made free gr even com- | 
pelled to find other employment than agriculture. | 
Machinery has also rendered the continuance of 
many home industries impossible, and the manu- 
factory has displaced small shops. These changes 
are the result of development and have come to 
stay, and men are and will increasingly be com- 
pelled to congregate in large masses in order 
to win a living. The growth of cities in the 
old world and new alike has been astonishing 
for the century now drawing to an end, and espe- 
cially for the last half of it, Even in states whose 
history scarce covers 50 years the country parts and | 
small towns are actually decreasing in popula- 
tion, while the growth of cities and large towns 
on the way tc become cities show a high rate of 
increase. So far from being disturbed by the 
facts and bemoaning their existence as indicative 
of evil, we must recognise, if not welcome, them, 
and prepare to meet the coming situation. Such 
preparation, in the first instance, calls for a high 
degree of practical, large-minded wisdom on the 
part of those whose province it is to legislate 
concerning municipal affairs and to administer 
them, and, I may add, on the part of courts 
when interpreting law, for new conditions will |: 
require the modification of many positions taken 
by courts in restraint of powers needed for great 
cities. It might be interesting to inquire why 
this drift of population to cities has developed 
and progressed so rapidly; but our time and my 
purpose do not permit going into detail or proofs. 
f content myself with stating these propositions: 
—(1) The movement is in accord with the 
social instincts of the people of the latter part 
of the 19th century, and is a result of 
universal education and the printing press. 
(2) External conditions now permit these great 
aggregations as not inconsistent with necessities, 
comforts, and conveniences of life. (3) External 
conditions not only permit but- exert a certain 
amount of compulsion for many to leave the 
country and seek the city. These external con- 
ditions are largely the result of inventions and 
discoveries in the useful arts and sciences. These 
impelling forces drive those who have a living or 
fortune to make or mar citywards, regardless of 
the probable outcome of good or evil. In my 
opinion, the whole balance of ~probability is in 
favour of good as a whole, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is easier to slide down than to climb 
up, in a moral sense, as well as in a material. 
But I acknowledge that, unless wisely-directed 
effort is put forth to provide the city populations 
with healthful influences, there is much of danger 
to country and race from the movement of the 
masses towards cities. An economical theory 
that is much urged in these days charges that a 
large part of the ills affecting the masses is due 
to the individual ownership of land, claiming 
that poverty exists and increases because the 
masses are shut out from using the soil with 
the freedom that they have to light and 
air. To set aside these theories as untrue in 
essence and impracticable of application, it is 
enough that, as a fact, it is not possible to drive 
the average city-bred poor man to the soil; and 
further, that he would starve in hopeless im- 
potency to get anything from the soil if placed 
upon it without preparation and capital. If he 
could realise the delusion of the. newly enfran- 
chised negro of post-bellum days, that with free- 
dom he was to have ‘‘ forty acres and a mule,”’ 
he would be likely to desert the acres and make 
the mule carry him back to town, despite the 
familiar privations he must there undergo. 
‘Better fifty years of Hurope than a cycle of 
Cathay ’’ expresses a psychological principle 
deeply rooted in human lives. To my notion, 
it is not access to the soil for cultivation that 
the masses need, but they want a place to live in 
andahome. Better if each can own land, house, 
and all that goes to make home comfortable and 
attractive. Well, if each can. have a separate 
house with grounds for children to exercise and 
play in without resort to the streets and their 
mixed associations. It is endurable if each 
family can have rooms and separate privi- 
leges, such as are afforded by the better 
class of apartment-house or flats; but we 
can go no lower in the scale of home con- 
ditions, and reasonably hope that parents and 
children will climb rather than slide down. . My 
idea of a city of individual homes involves a 
liberal appropriation of land, and therefore a 


and further, if you will excuse me, to get some 
of the conceit taken out of him. Beyond this I 
know of no reason why he should not locate per- 
manently at an early date. In my opinion, he 
will, asa rule, ‘be the gainer if he selects his 
place of abode and never changes his residence, 
going from it as occasion offers, but returning to 
it. **‘ A rolling stone,” by the proverb, ‘gathers 
no moss.’’ An engineer should not gather moss 
on his back; neither should he wear himself out 
by rolling. There is a happy mean that is worth 
seeking. I will fail of my object if you think 
my suggestions have sole or even principal refer- 
ence to official positions. Cities furnish many 
opportunities for municipal engineering outside 
of direct employment by the city, and so far as 
my observation goes, when a chief isto be 
appointed the fortunate party is usually one who 
has wrought in these outside lines rather than 
one taken from the ranks already in city employ. 
Under a well-administered. civil-service system 
this might not be the case. ‘To forecast the 
future of municipal engineering we must first 
ascertain what the cities of coming days are to be. 
There is a proper use of the imagination, which is 
essential to success. One must first conceive the 
- idea, then picture in his mind the object in out- 
“line, and afterwards perfect the conception by 
working if out in appropriate details. In my 
own lite I have gone through some preliminary 
stages, and have dismissed as too visionary for 
serious Consideration projects which I have seen 
conceived, taken up, and successfully carried out 
by others, who had more faith in their imagina- 
tion than I, or better judgment. Poets have 
sung of the excellencies of pastoral life, and 
spoken disparagingly of cities. ‘‘God made the 
country, and man made the city,’’ says Cowper, 
and in the same strain Cowley voices the reproach, 
‘God the first garden made, and the first city, 
Cain.”” Iam not aware that these writers gave 
evidence that they ever read the Good Book 
through, or they would have at least qualified 
their implied condemnation of the city, for He 
who at first put man into a garden to meet and 
yield to temptation, in the end intends that per- 
tected man shall haye his permanent home ina 
city. A study of the specifications of that city 
shows that it is to be beautifully adorned, perfect 
in sanitary arrangements, well paved, and the 
pavements kept clean, without slum districts or 
dark places, abundantly supplied with pure water, 
food so ample and secure in supply and distribu- 
tion that none of the inhabitants can lack. We 
speak of cities as well built, and call some of 
our modern-style buildings ‘‘sky-scrapers.”’ 
Bat Chicago or New York’s tallest are but 
dwarfs compared with the lofty architecture 
that shall be characteristic of the final city, and 
the beauty of its buildings will appear from 
whatever point or angle viewed—not as ours, fair 
in front, but hideous from side, rear, or distant 
view. Ihave named the points in the specifica- 
tions which pertain to engineering, and would 
impress you with the thought that municipal 
engineering has a future, without limit in time 
and scarcely in scope. The chief engineer has 
dropped a few hints asto the ultimate plan, and 
has left to us—his assistants—the privilege of 
filling in the outlines and working out the details. 
It is as much a privilege and honour to lay 
foundations as to gild finials. Coming to the 
realm of present facts, as demonstrated by the 
actions of men, man is made for life in com- 
munities, and the community becomes by natural 
development a city. Cities have been a chief 
factorin civilisation, ‘‘ redemptionfromsavagery.’’ 
Cities furnish the opportunity for men to make 
the further progressive step to enlightenment, 
coming under the protected law of liberty, by 
which each man’s freeacts will not infringe upon 
the right ofany other. Perfect enlightenment is 
the realisation of anideal social state to which close 
and necessary association is an essential condition. 
The city has throughout the history of the race 
been the centre of activities, the initial point of 
action. In the centuries preceding the 19th the 
size of the cities was limited by ability to com- 
mand supplies ; a maritime location alone enabled 
a great city to be fed. Steam and the railway 
havein agreat measure done away with the limita-- 
tion. Men may now gather to any number any- 
where that water in sufficient quantity: can be 
had, and bear in mind that the quantity of this 
necessity per capita increases with progress in 
civilisation, Moreover, density of population 
finds a limit in sanitary conditions. With steam, 
railways, electricity, telegraph, and telephone 
hive come improved implements and machinery 


be confined to a narrow belt along railw. 
so that each establishment may have 
shipping facilities. (8) Residential districts of 
several grades. Itis desirable that the industrial ~ 
centres should embrace a variety of works or of ~~ 
departments calling for many classes of labour, in — 
order that all the working members of the 
may find employment suited to their age, strength, 
and sex, within a reasonable distanc 
The working people of such a ce 
ample space for separate homes withi halt- 
hour’s ride by electric cars—say three to four 
miles; employers and short-hour workers can 
afford the ride farther. These industrial centres 
and resident districts may be semi-detached in — 
locations; but should be so associated in name 
and government as to subject transportation rates 
and terminal charges to equitable control. I 
have named the two cities—Greater London. an d= 


visionary project, and E claim that practicability — 
is proven by what has already been done. “The 
suggestion is not mine, but if is made by t 
progress already achieved towards the condition 
I am endeavouring to set before you. Youmay — 
see for yourselves the deusely-crowded business 
centres, where floor space within the favoured. 
area is so valued as to have brought into bei 
many-storied office buildings, in which bu 
and selling and financial transactions take p 
out of sight of the commodities dealt in. The — 
warehouses and manufactories are now placed — 
along and near railways, for a switch is acar- 
dinal necessity to a successful business. The 
small shop on a back street, receiving materialand 
sending out product by dray and waggon, 1s 
passing away. Building -associations and the — 
real estate speculators have joined forces with 
the street railway to make it Br ype for the 
artisan to gain a home in full or prospective 
ownership at but a little more expense than — 
renting amid squalid surroundings. These and — 
other forces are working, and the work has far 
progressed already. Our cities, in their rapid 
an. 


expansions, are working at the problem i 
unconscious, unintelligent, and therefore im- 
perfect, way. What should be done to render 
progress in city expansion intelligent'and adapted 
to coming conditions ? (1) Upon the part of civic — 
publicists there should be a careful study of the _ 
principles of municipal organisation anda deter- 
mination of the form of city government best 
adapted to American cities. Shallthe government — 
be essentially aristocratic? That is, have its 
executive powers virtually in the hands of one 
man—the mayor—giving him the power to 
appoint and remove at pleasure any and all sub= — 
ordinate officers and employees? There are — 
many and strong advocates of this plan ofcon=- __ 
centrated responsibility. Contrasted with it is that 
of making the mayor little more than chairman-of — 
an executive committee—the council. Under this 
plan, as territory and interests increase, executive 
functions are subdivided and assigned fo com- 
mittees of council. This plan of government by 
committee seems to have worked well in 
towns of England and Scotland. A third p 


to commit many important functions to boards, 
more or less independent of mayor and council, 
they often being the creatures of State authority. 
A fourth plan is a composite of the best features 
of the three, giving broad powers to mayor, 
limiting powers to legislative acts, giving to 
heads of departments a definite term of several 
years, and grouping them for consultation and 
Initiation of projects. A chief reason why the 
first is urged is drawn from the bitter experience 
of several of the largest of American cities, in 
which the outcome of election of councilmen by. 
wards has been to fill those bodies with corrupt, 
or what is equally bad, with incapable men. 
Combines, organised and controlled by un- 
scrupulous bosses have their own way, and the 
objects of municipal government are prevented. 


If there be any remedy for these evils in| 


investing the mayor with autocratic powers 
and holding him responsible, it must be 
that it is due to the fact that the mayor is 
elected by the voters of the city at large. 
Precisely the same may be said of a council 
elected in the same way. The second system 
works well abroad, for special reasons which do 
not exist in America, and cannot so long as we 
retain our present form of government. Elective 
positions are so few in number on the other side 


is not the fault of the bars, but is accounted for 
by the uncertainty of the material. A test-strip 
shorn from a plate will generally indicate the 
quality of the plate accurately. Buta plain test- 
bar and a casting are very different specimens. 
The first is of uniform section, the second is of 
dissimilar proportions ; the first has no cores, the 
second generally has ; the first cools uniformly, 
the second irregularly; the first is subject to 
regular and uniform stress, the second to stresses 
of a mixed character, and so on: Asan engineer, 
therefore, though I should note the breaking 
strength, and deflection, and aspect of fracture of 
a test-bar, I should also practically judge the 
casting itself by its general appearances. Cast 
iron is so uncertain a material, that even the bars 
which are cast under the most favourable condi- 
tions in regard to uniformity of section and equal 
rate of cooling vary in strength at the testing 
machine to the amount of 10, 15, or 20 per cent. 
So that the practice is to test several bars, and 
take the average results. 


than large ones, though made from the same 
metal. 


But the mere statement of the strength of a 
material does not tell an engineer all: which he 


that to be chosen to one is esteemed a high< wants to know in order that he may be able to 


honour, though the emoluments be small or 
nothing ; consequently the best men in the 
community are ready to take office and serve 
faithfully. Again, a stricter enforcement of law 
and a cleaner administration of justice serve to 
keep corrupt men out of office, or if such get in, 
to restraia them by salutary fear of consequences. 
With us the multitude of elective offices has 
cheapened them in general estimation to such an 
extent that candidacy for place in municipal legis- 
lative bodies exposes the candidate to suspicion 
of crooked intent. Especially is this the case if 
election is by wards. Some attribute a large 
share of the evilsin city government to interference 
with elections for city officers by the organisa- 
tions of national political parties. Of course, 
it is absurd to suppose that a man’s views as to 
protection, free trade, or tariff for revenue have 
anything to do with his fitness to pass on matters 
_ of purely local interest, but there is a decided 
advantage to be derived from the division of voters 
upon some line into two nearly equal bodies, for 
then the independent voters may have hope to 
hold the balance of power, and it is the inde- 
pendent voter who chooses men for what he at 
least believes them to be. To the independent 
voter we must look for restraint of evil and 
furtherance of good. For American cities I favour 
a mayor vested with executive powers, a legislative 
body in two parts—one elected at large at some- 
what infrequent intervals, the other elected by 
the voters of districts composed of two or three 
wards, on a combined ticket; executive depart- 
ment heads to be appointed by the mayor, with 
approval of council, but providing ample power 
of removal for cause, and restriction against 
removal without cause; in the departments a 
qualified civil service, elastic enough to cast out 
incompetence, and rigid enough to hold against 
changes for personal or political reasons. 


(To be-continued.) 
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GAST IRON IN BUILDER’S AND 
CONTRACTOR’S WORK.—III. 


By JosrrH Horner, 


gS my last article I mentioned the three ways 
in which the quality of cast-iron work is 
estimated—namely, by inspection of fractured 
surfaces, by means of test-bars, and.by breaking 
up a small percentage of the castings selected at 
random. Ofthe first method I shall say no more, 
as being incapable of application except in the 
hands of any but an experienced foundryman. Of 
the other two, for the applications of which less 
technical experience is necessary, a good deal can 
be said with advantage. The method of breaking 
up a small percentage of actual castings, though 
it reveals a good many things which a test-bar 
does not tell, should he made use of in conjunction 
with the employment of test-bars. These bars 
tell the strength and elasticity of the metal in a 
way that every one can read, and with a precision 
that can be, obtained in no other way. We will, 
therefore, consider first. the method of testing by 
means of the fracture and deflection of bars. — 
Test-bars are not so reliable and valuable. as 
indications of the quality of cast iron as strips 
from plates are of wrought iron and steel... That. 


looks well. But eve 
ultimate strength o. 


form a correct judgment as to the suitability of 
that material for a given purpose. The term 
‘Setrength,’? as commonly understood, relates 
only to the capacity for withstanding stresses 
tending either to rupture by tearing apart, or to 
rupture by compression, or to rupture by i 

ut 
it is equally necessary that the behaviour of the 
material should be known Jefore actual rupture 
It is necessary to know the measure 
of its ductility or capacity for extension, of its 
elasticity or power of regaining its original form 
on the relief of stress, and also of the stage 
at which perfect elasticity is lost—the ‘ yield- 


operation of stresses of a mixed character. 


takes place. 


oint ’’ at which a permanent set occurs. 
Pp Pp 


Now, cast iron, unlike wrought iron and mild 
steel, has no elastic limit—that is, it has no point 


up to which the stresses and strains are pro- 


portionate, and up to which there is no permanent 


seb. It begins to take permanent set with com- 
paratively small loads, and gives little warning, 


practically none, before fracture. Such being the 


case, it is highly necessary that the actual loads 


which produce ruptures under different kinds of 
stresses should be accurately known, and also 


that full advantage should be taken of such slight 
elasticity as is obtainable in certain grades of iron, 


likewise the way in which failure occurs should 


be fully understood. 


Columns, stanchions, and girders all have to 


sustain strains of a bending character—that is, 
strains which combine tensile with crushing. 
Sometimes these strains are caused by dead, or 
statical, loading; sometimes they are produced 
by live, or suddenly applied, variable loads. 


A structure frequently has to sustain both kinds 
The nature of the 


of loading at different times. 
loads which any structure has to sustain should, 


therefore, be taken account of in proportioning 


the various members of that structure, and in 
making tests of the materials used. 


Cast iron is tested for simple tension by tearing 
a bar of some definite section apart in a machine 


in a direction coincident with the longitudinal axis 
of the prepared specimen. It is tested for com- 


pression by exerting pressure on cubes, the 
height of which does not exceed by more than 


from two to three times their transverse dimen- 
sions, the specimen usually shearing off at an 
angle of about 56° with the axis. It is tested for 
cross bending, in which the forces of tension and 
of compression both come into play, by means of 
long test-bars of rectangular form, which are 
miniature beams supported at each end and loaded 
at the middle. 

The ultimate tensile strength of average cast 
iron cannot. be safely taken higher than from 
7 tons to 9 tons per square inch, It is not 
necessary to give statements as to the various 
results obtained by experimenters, who have ob- 
tained anything between about 4 tons and 20 tons. 
It would be unwise to calculate on more than from 
7to 9. Mr. Barker once stated that in testing 
more than 1,000 samples of cast iron for tensile 
strength he obtained an average ultimate strength 
of over 12 tons per square inch. That looks well, 
on paper,—just as a test-bar of 32cwt. strength 
practical man knows that 
such figures are Fery. elusive, because in fact the 

a casting is measured by that 


Again, small bars are 
stronger than larger ones, though poured from 
the same metal, just as small castings are stronger 


by lin. 
load necessary to break bars of 3ft. by 2in. by lin., 
because the strength of a beam varies as the 
square of the depth, and the square of 2 is 4. 
But they often show a slightly higher strength, 
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of its weaker portions, and that depends on the 
designer and the moulder. FE have known plenty 
of castings break in the sand during the cooling, 
have known them break on a frosty morning, 
going off with a loud report, have even known 
them. break while being tooled. Mr. Barker gays 
that in the course of testing he has seen specimens 
break more than 80 per cent. below the average 
of such samples, specimens to all appearance 
identical with the best in outside appearance, and 
that he has seen specimens break at 40 per cent. 
less stress than the average, without anything to 
denote the difference to an inexperienced eye in 
the fractured surface. 

Because, therefore, of the uncertainty which 
attends the production of castings, it is seldom 
judicious to allow cast iron to be stressed in 
tension to more than one-sixth of its breaking 
strength, and then only after the most careful 
scrutiny has satisfied the inspector that the parts 
subject to tension are perfectly sound. Taking 
the ultimate strength at 9 tons, which is, L am 
sure, rather above the average, that will give 
15 tons as a safe working tensile strength, and 
this may be set down as a constant rule. 

Purely tensile tests are very suitable for 
average work, because they test the iron under 
the most unfavourable conditions, which, how- 
ever, not unfrequently occur in practice. Cast 
iron is weakest in tension, and, therefore, it 
should be tested in tension. When tested trans- 
versely, as in the common test-bar, laid hori- 
zontally, and loaded at the centre as a girder, 
then the upper edge is in compression, and the 
lower only in tension, and stresses are of a mixed 
character. Ifthe iron happens to be strongand 
hard, it will show higher results than a greyer, 
softer iron, notwithstanding that the latter would 
be more suitable for work in which elasticity is 
necessary. 

Experiments have shown that the tensile and 
cross-bending strengths of cast iron do not coin- 
cide. That is, a bar having a higher tensile 
strength than another bar will not necessarily 
show a corresponding higher cross - breaking 
strength, but probably a lower one. Formule 
have been constructed for the conversion of one 
kind of stress into terms of the other. But they 
are only suitable for the experiments on which 
they are based, and for one class ofmiron. It ig 
better not to use them, but to resort to direct 
experiment under new conditions. 

Cast iron is enormously strong in-simple com- 
pression. The average crushing strength ranges 
between about 35 to 40, or 42 tons. But the 
specimens must not exceed by more than two or 
three times the transverse dimensions, or the 
mode of fracture partakes partly of cross-break- 
ing. The shearing strength is about equal to 
the tensile strength. But this is of little practical ~ 
importance. 

Test-bars for cross-bending have been made of 
nearly all conceivable size, from lft. long to 7ft. 
long, and of varying sections. The most common 
size 1s 3ft. long (always reckoning between knife- 
edge supports, the bar itself being 3in. or 4in. 
longer), by 2in. deep by lin. wide. This is most 
often used, and weighs 21lb. Other common 
dimensions are 3ft. long by lin. by lin., and lft. 
long by lin. by lin., and lft. by 3in. by din, 
But although the size of a bar influences its 
strength, that is a matter of slight importance by 
comparison with the large margin of safety 
allowed in cast-iron work. Ino each case, the 
strength of the bar is calculated as that of a 
beam supported at both ends, and loaded at the 
centre. The usual formula for these is— 

7. BD’ 


i @) 


In which— 


W = the breaking load in tons, 

B = the breadth of the beam in inches, 

D = the depth of the beam in inches. 

L = the distance between the supports in feet, 


If we take a bar sft. by 2in. by lin., then by- 


the formula (1)— 
1x4 


wages et 1°33 tons, 
Tf we take a bar 1ft. by lin. by lin., then— 
1x1 1 ton. 
1 


Test-bars are often made of 3ft. span by lin 
Such bars break at about one-fourth the 
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and this is doubtless due to the: closer texture of | 


the grain. Such bars will deflect about gin. 
before fracture, or not quite twice that of the 2in. 
by lin. bars. The rules give quite the minimum 
ob strength demanded. — Generally test-bars give 
better results than these. Of late years the 
requirements of engineers and inspectors have 
raised the quality of iron subject to test, and 
founders have had to be more careful in selecting 
and mixing for inspected work. Years ago 
25ewt. was a common limit of breaking strength 
for a 2in. by lin. bar. Now itis usually about, 
or even over, 30cwt. 

When a test-bar breaks, it breaks so clean that 
the ends will always fit close together again. The 
act of rupture, therefore, does not detach any 
particles from the surface. It occurs, roughly, 
at right angles with the length of the bars. In 
the very strongest and best grey and mottled 
irons, however, the aspect of the fractured sur- 
face differs from that of ordinary grey iron, and 
from white iron. The fracture is not quite short, 
but rather rugged, and often small fragments of 
iron are left partly fractured, partly adherent to 
the broken surfaces, giving them a flaky appear- 
ance. This indicates the toughest and most 
elastic quality of cast iron procurable, and scrap 
of this character is reserved for the best class of 
castings. : 

Although the majority of bars break straight 
across at about the centre, many yield a curved 
line of fracture away from the centre, indicating 
‘that one section of the bar is weaker than the 
other. In Mr. Millar’s exhaustive experiments 
on test bars, it was proved that the popular idea 
that bars which break with a curved fracture 
denote stronger iron than those which break 
straight across, is an erroneous one. It was, 
however, clearly demonstrated that bars which 
break at the centre, or within about tin. of the 
centre, invariably fracture straight across, while 
those which fracture at positions awayfrom the 
centre always show a partially curved fracture, 
and that the form of curve varies with the 
distance from the centre of span, and that the 
curve of fracture always extends towards the 
centre of the bar, never away from it. Fig. 1 
illustrates the forms of these curves obtained in 
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Mr. Millar’s experiments, ¢ indicating the centre 
of the bar. The fractures Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
occurred at the following distances respectively 
from the centre—in., jin., Itin., Ifin., 2in., 
3iin., the amount of curvature increasing 
with the distance from the centre. It will 
be noted that the curves increase in extent 
as the line of fracture recedes from the 
centre. Also that the actual curve occurs 
at the lower portion of the bar which is subject 
to tension, and ceases at the narrow upper zone, 
which is subject to compression, becoming then 
a short vertical line running in unison with the 


direction of the load. This is very suggestive, | 


emphasising the fact that cast iron, run not only 
from the same ladle, but also in the same bar, 
varies much in strength, and since the fractures 
on the compression side are always nearer to the 
centre than those on the tension side, it seems to 
bear out the fact that cast iron is more reliable and 
regular in its behaviour in compression than in 
tension. 

If cast-iron bars will show, as. they do, 
differences amounting to from 10 to 20 per cent. 
when run from same ladle, such percentage 
variations may be well doubled in the case of 
irregularly proportioned castings, subject to 
many conditions of design and workmanship 
which tend to irregular results. 

I must reserve the consideration of the 
differences. in the behaviour of cast iron in 
tension and in compression, as illustrated in the 
test bars, for the next article. 
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AMBIGUITIES IN THE NEW LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


CONTRIBUTOR to the current issue of the 
{Journal of the Society of Architects, who 
signs himself ‘‘ M.S.A.,’’ writes: ‘* Architects are 
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beginning fto discover that the new London 
Building Act, 1894, contains a great many 
ambiguous sections and clauses, apparently the 
result of the great desire of the London County 
Council to conciliate the large amount of oppo- 
sition arrayed against it, and to pass their Bill 
at any sacrifice. The rules as to recesses and 
openings in external walls on the ground story 
are very vague. By the insertion of the words 
‘above the ground story,’ one does not know 
what amount of opening and recesss to provide 
at the ground-floor level, especially where your 
building is only one story in height. The 
provision in Section 73, Clause 5, as to bay 
windows being permitted beyond the frontage 
line without preliminary application to the 
Council, is of somewhat doubtful advantage to 
architects, as they are only permitted to project 
3ft., and must not come in any part nearer to 
the centre of the party-wall than their pro- 
jection. This, in narrow frontages, very often 
throws the bay window to one side of the room, 


instead of it coming in the centre. Section 74 
requires a deal of interpretation, and is very far — 
from clear in its details. It has reference to 
buildings exceeding ten squares in area, and used 
partly for dwelling, and partly for purposes of 
trade. Does this apply only to new buildings, 
or does it apply to an addition to an old building, 
where the area of the old and new part, ifadded 
together, would exceed the ten squares, and 


are the regulations to be carried out only so far 


as they affect the new part, or to old and 


new parts alike; and if you have fire-resisting o 


doors of oak or teak, can you have door- 
frames of the same material, and is it inthe — 
case of a fire-resisting floor, sufficient if you fill 
in concrete between the ordinary wood joists? — 
What is the definition of a conversion of a privat 
building into a public one under Section 79 P—is 
it simply a question of user, or must some altera- 
tion be made? In Section 80 great attention 
seems to have been paid to the width of stair 
cases, corridor, and passage ways ; but the width 
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of door openings is not provided for, and although | COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUMS.—XXVIII. 


no outside locks or bolts are to be affixed there- 


to, it does not say what fastening you may have. 
In the schedule relating to the thickness of 
walls, a three-story building must have two 
stories of 14in. work. This may be all very well 
to living-rooms; but where you want to put a 
small addition in rear of a dwelling-house, 
perhaps consisting of a scullery below a garden 
entrance, or lobby on the next floor and a bath- 
room and w.c. above, the whole area of which is 
10ft. by 8ft., it seems rather absurd to have to 
inclose two of these stories, each under 9ft. high, 
with a 14in. wall. It looks very much as if the 
New Building Act will have to be followed by 
an Amendment Act in the near future.”’ 
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BREWERS’ HALL. 


- connection with our ‘City Guilds’ series, 
we have already given in the Bvuripinc 
News views of the Court-room of the Brewers’ 
Company, March 22nd last (when we gave 
detailed description of the Old Hall of the 
Brewers’ Company in Addle-street), and the 
Screen in the Great Hall on April 26th last, 
both from photographs specially taken for us 
by Mr. J. T. Sandell, with his plates. On 
ay 17th we illustrated some sketches of the 
quaint kitchen, and the barge table and masters’ 
chair in the Court-room. We now, by the 
courtesy of Mr. E. H. Martineau, the architect of 
the new buildings in front, further illustrate these 
premises by an elevation towards the courtyard 
and a plan taken at the first-floor level. 
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By Grorcz H. Brissy, F.R.I.B.A. 
CONVALESCENTS’ RESIDENCES. 


di a large asylum where the average number 

of resident patients was 2,249, the number 
admitted during one year was 519, while 215 
were cured, 80 were removed or relieved, and 
232 died during that period. . 

In many instances, the patients, when dis- 
charged, are compelled to go direct to homes 
which contrast very unfavourably as regards 
locality, comfort (and inmates) with the institu- 
tion from which they have been discharged ; in 
some instances, the only ‘‘home’”’ is the work- 
house, from which they may haye been sent by 
the board of guardians of the parish to which 
they become chargeable. Therefore, it would 
appear to be very desirable that there should be 
provided some buildings of moderate extent 
wherein the recovered patients could reside for 
a reasonable period prior to resuming the occupa- 
tions and associations of their station in life. 
When a patient has been discharged from an 
institution, his reception order expires, and he is 
free to do as he pleases. It is rarely that perfect 
recoveries are made, and it is an ordinary course 
to grant patients, sufficiently improved, a leave 
of absence on trial, previous to a full and definite 
discharge, and the question as to whether or not 
the recovered or improved patient should be 
returned to a workhouse-ward, his former home, 
or to a convalescents’ house, are matters upon 
which the asylum authorities would obviously 
be better able to form a sound opinion than the 
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guardians of the patient’s parish, or the friends of 
the patient. 

The asylum architect may, therefore, have to 
plan buildings for the reception of a limited 
number of discharged patients, or patients granted 
leave of absence on trial, to be erected either 
upon some portion of the asylum estate, at the 
sea-side, or in some other suitable locality, this 
detached institution being under the control of a 
master and matron, and, though in touch with the 
asylum, yet so planned and constructed as to 
allow the discharged patients very considerable 
freedom, but under a certain amount of quiet 
observation. 

The buildings for convalescent patients, even 
if in conection with avery large asylum, need not 
be very extensive, and assuming, as an instance, 
that the asylum authorities discharge 200 patients 
per annum as recoyered, and that the residence 
of each discharged patient averages one month in. 
duration, it will be perceived that the building 
for the convalescents’ home need not provide 
accommodation for more than 20 patients, dis- 
charged or granted leave of absence. The 
erection should be in two divisions for males and 
females, with single bedrooms in each, and suit- 
able bath and lavatory accommodation must be 
provided. There should be a small library and 
writing-room for the use of both sexes, and 
separate dining-rooms for each sex; also kitchen 
and other offices, with a small residence for the 
master and matron. 

When tho asylums are for the accommodation 
of limited numbers of patients, one of these con- 
valescents’ homes might be provided for the 
reception of discharged patients from two or 
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moreasylums: the great advantage of these homes 
would be the opportunity for the gradual introduc- 
tion of the society of sane persons in place of the 
ordinary occupants of the main asylums, and in place 
of a possibly too sudden reintroduction to their 
former friends and associates, a close association 
with whom might, by reason of incompatibility 
of temper or other adverse circumstances, tend to 
cause the patient’s return to the asylum in a 
worse condition than at first. 

The buildings should be of a very simple and 
unpretending character, What is required is 
merely a temporary, but comfortable, home, 
without any of the adjuncts or suggestions of an 
asylum, where the discharged patients could 
reside for a limited time, while having in view 
the necessity of soon resuming all the duties and 
employments of the stations in life to which they 
belong, and perhaps endeavouring to obtain suit- 
able employment, with a greater prospect of 
success than if directly transferred to their homes, 
if, indeed, they have any homes... The dismissal 
of patients chiefly depends upon the action of the 
medical superintendents. At first, it should, as a 
rule, be provisional or experimental ; thus, on the 
first indications of a relapse, it will be easy to 
bring the patient back to the asylum. During 
this temporary dismissal, there should be occa- 
sional reports trom those to whom he is sent as to 
the state of his health. Should the convalescence 
continue during a sufficient period, the patient 

may then, for the first time, be permitted to quit 
all connection with the asylum. There is 
obviously great necessity for aid by societies for 
needy convalescents; these exist, I believe, both 
here and abroad. 

From the statistics of institutions for the insane, 
it appears that recent mental disease allows of a 
far better prognosis than most other chronic 
affections of the brain. Lf we understand, how- 
ever, the word ‘‘recovered’’ to signify, as it 

“ought, the total disappearance of the mental 
disease and the complete return of the former 
capacity of intellect—of the whole earlier force of 
character—it must, of course, be but seldom that 
such a result can be expected. Cases are numerous 
where, indeed, the leading symptoms of the in- 
sanity disappear; but the individual retains a 
slight feebleness of intellect, continues irritable in 
temper, or is possessed of /certain eccentricities 
which, however, permit him to take part in the 
simpler avocations of life, and, it may be, to 
return to his former pursuits; therefore a dis- 
tinction should be made in successfully treated 
cases between recovered and improved. Relapses 
are said to occur, by far most frequently, during 
the first and second years after recovery. A 
medical authority upon the subject. states :— 
‘This is easily accounted for by the state of 
exalted psychical irritability, which often con- 
tinues for some time after the disappearance of 
the disease, and the greater susceptibility to 
physical ailments which must exist after so serious 
amalady. ‘Too early dismissal from the asylum 
is likewise a frequent cause. To . the — first 
of ‘these causes is also probably due the fact 
that relapses are somewhat more frequent 
in the female sex. It should be remembered 
also, too, how rare complete and- lasting re- 
coveries are in most chronic diseases, and 
how difficult it is to remove certain constitutional 
causes which may frequently have existed from 
earliest infancy, whose constant aCtion has, asa 
consequence, a succession of diseases following 
the same pathological direction. Itis not in the 
powerlessness of our art, nor to a certain pre- 
destinated incurability of these forms of disease, 
that we ascribe relapses in those who, on their 
dismissal from the asylum, return to the most 
deplorable conditions of life, or the full influence 
of those health-destroying causes which were to 
blame for their first attack: in the case of 
individuals who, on recovery, return to habits of 
drunkenness, to misery, to over-fatiguing employ ~ 
ments, to the causes of violent agitations and 
emotions, we can almost with certainty predict a 
relapse; the drunkard especially is each time 
dismissed from the asylum only with the unsatis- 
factory prospect of soon seeing him again.’’ 
Upon the whole, however, the prospects of 
recovery in insanity are much brighter than is 
“frequently supposed by medical men and the 
public, and it is asserted that the prognosis in 
recent acute insanity is very much more fayour- 
able than in most other diseases of the brain. 

The constructional arrangement and the fittings 
of the buildings to be appropriated to the use of 
recovered patients should partake, as far as may 
be found practicable, of the character somewhat 


oh boarding-house, and certainly not be sug-|_ 


gestive in any way of their connection with the 
asylum with which they may be associated. At 
the same fime the staircases should be constructed 


so asnot to facilitate any attempts at suicide by 


any patient that may inadvertently have been 
released from the main asylum, and such other 
reasonable precautions of a kindred nature adopted 
with regard to fireplaces, and opportunities for 
concealment, &c., as may be necessary or con- 
venient, having regard to the fact of the possibility 
of a relapse. The day and sleeping apartments 
should be sufficiently lofty and well lighted, and 
have rather the general appearance of private 
rooms, suitable for the occupation of persons 
taking a holiday prior to resuming their various 
trades or during the ‘period of their efforts to 
obtain employment. 

The following table shows the number of 
persons who have recovered or improved during 
one year in an asylum where there were 2,249 
patients, also the probable causes of their imsanity, 
and is of some value, having regard to the neces- 
sary arrangements for convalescents’ residences. 
For instance, it-will be noticed that 32 epileptics 
were admitted, and that ten of these were 
remoyed or relieved, and while only three patients 
recovered, on the other hand, mental anxiety 
sent 14 patients to the asylum, where 11 of them 
recovered. In this asylum a much larger num- 
ber of female patients are accommodated than 
males, and the number of femate recoveries is also 
greater. 
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It would not be necessary for the architect, in 
planning the residences for convalescents, to pro- 
vide any arrangements for the classification of the 
recovered patients; the required buildings would 
only be of very moderate extent, and it may be 
supposed thatif the patients have really recovered, 
that it would perhaps be even less necessary to 
provide for special separation in a convalescents” 
home than in the patients’ own private residences, 
inasmuch as the latter are too frequently badly 
arranged and overcrowded. : 

The conyalescents’ home is not to be arranged 
by the architect. as a building to be occupied by 
absolutely idle people, but as a place where the 
released patients could remain for a moderate 
period while making, with or without the assist- 
ance of their friends, their arrangements and 


plans for the future, and where their friends| 
might visit them freely. The necessity or advisa- | 


bility of providing such a building cannot but be 


‘obvious if it be remembered that too frequently 


the only home of the recovered patient may have 
suffered during the insanity of the bread-winner, 
and perhaps -even have been broken up for 
various causes during his absence in the asylum. 


doing the association was fulfilling one of i 


other. 


lationship between the terms of the title might 


and even the local types, constitut 
of the main interests and 
living architecture 


avoided, should an a 
precincts of a city; bi 
convalescents’ home tb 

estate (for economical re 
some advantage in havin 
much as patients would have 
of seeking for employment. 

(Lo be continued.) 
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GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSO- 
3 CIATION...~ a 
Ree opening meeting of the winter session 
- was held on Tuesday evening, in the new 
rooms, 187, Pitt-street. The premises, which 
are jointly tenanted with the Glasgow Institute — 
of Architects, were occupied for the first time, — 
and there was a large attendance of members and 
others interested. General satisfaction was ex- 
pressed at the skilful manner in which the house — 
has been adapted to the various requirements of 
the two societies. After the preliminary business — 
had. been transacted, the president, Mr, Alexander ~ 
N. Paterson, M.A., delivered an address. The . 
first. part was devoted to a rapid survey of the ; 
work of the past session, particular reierence — 
being made to the progress of the schemes ~ 
suggested by him in last year’s presidential — 
address. Whilst the projects for acquisition of — 
improved premises and co-operation with the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects had been success- 
fully accomplished, the third—increase of mem- 
bership—had been to a certain extent delayed, 


‘pending arrangement of the first-named schemes. 


With the additional attractions the ~associa- 
tion now offered to the junior members of 
the profession, he anticipated a large in- — 
crease, and commended improvement in this 

respect to the energies of the members. Re- 
ferring to the memorials addressed to the — 


-lresponsible authorities relative to the Tron — 


Steeple and Cathedral, Mr. Paterson said in so_ = 


functions in the promotion of architecture in this 
city, and indicated the action of the corporation — 
in intrusting the designing of public buildings to 
a section of a department primarily concerned in — 
works.of a purely utilitarian character, asa 
matter demanding immediate atten 
further suggested. the institution of a, 
members—gentlemen neither conne 
sionally nor inferentially with 
who were interested in it for its o z rs 
The second part of the address was entitled — 


‘Archeology, History, and Art,” bet 
the lecturer continued, there ex 


particularly of architecture 
who was ever seeking to ass 
in his work the spirit of the ol 
when endeayouring to solve t 
problems of the present day, 
practice of the ancients was of paramo 
portance. Proceeding to analyse. i 
between archeology, history, and 
first two were so closely interlink 
could scarcely be said to be comp! 
Broadly speaking, however, t 
concerned with monuments, the other wi 
the one with the actual details and arr: 
of the buildings, the other with the si 
of these as made clear by the habits ; { 
of the society of the time. Art was on 
entirely different plan from the others, and 
purposes of comparison with 
expressed in its widest sense ast the 
beautiful. Considering architecture as an actual 
occupation, not as a theoretical study, the : 
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consider on the one hand how far the influence of 
archeology and history was beneficial and of real 
value in connection with everyday work, and on 
the other whether such influence was not by some 
allowed to preponderate to a hurtful extent, and 
even at times to lead to a confusion of identity 
between the means and the end. Accepting 
archeology as a scientific aid to study, and 
associating with it its necessary complement of 
history, it was difficult to imagine any subject 
more worthy the attention of the architect. 

At the conclusion Mr. Paterson received a very 
hearty vote of thanks. 


a i 


AMERICAN BARRACKS. 


A SURVEYOR of the Royal Engineer esta- 

blishment sends us the following particulars 
of some new barracks being erected by the U.S. 
War Department at Presidio, California, with the 
hope that they may prove interesting to those of 
our readers who are engaged in barrack-building 
in this country. Our correspondent is indebted 
for the information to a professional friend in the 
_ States, who sent him a copy of an American paper 
containing a woodcut and description. He has 
traced the elevation from the woodcut, which was 
rather small and faint, but thinks that it will give 
some idea of the style of barrack buildings in 
vogue across the water. No plans were given in 
the copy of the paper; but the following extracts 
give leading particulars :— 


*€Seven double barracks will house 14 com- 
panies of infantry ; over 20 durable brick houses 
will be erected for the officers’. quarters. 

‘© A description of one of the double barracks 
that has just been finished will apply to the other 
six remaining to be completed. 

*‘ The front elevation herewith gives an idea of 
the size of the structures. It contains two staries, 
with a basementand attic. The frontage is about 
144f¢., the depth 120ft., and the minimum height 
50ft. It stands upon a stone foundation—the 
stone being obtained from the Government 
quarries at Angel Island. The entire cellar and 
area floors are covered with concrete. The walls 
are built. of well-burned brick, and the facings 
are of pressed brick. The trimmings on all the 
five walls above the roofs are terracotta, The 
basement contains twelve store-rooms. i 

‘On the first floor there are two soldiers’ 
dormitories, each 46ft. by 50ft. ; two mess halls, 
each 33ft. by 30ft. ; two kitchens, each 22ft. 6in. 
by 34ft.; two rooms for commissioned officers, and 
two company offices. 

“‘The second floor has two large dormitories, 
each 46ft. by 40ft., and two smaller ones about 
40ft. square each. Here are located barber shops, 
tailor shops, and reading-rooms for the men. In 
the attic there are seven rooms, which for the 
present will be used as store-rooms. 

‘‘ Each building will accommodate two com- 
panies, or about 120 men. . . .”’ : 

‘The sanitation will keep pace with the high 
character of the other improvements. A perfect 
sewerage and drainage system with ocean outlets 
will be constructed at a cost of possibly 30,000dols. 
—these figures being subject to material decrease 
or increase as the plans finally adopted affect the 
COSt.< 2 aes : 
‘©On the heights and along th2_ valley 
boundaries of the coast, battalions of trees—great 
American pines—will be planted, to break the 
force of the ocean gales. att ae 

“Then in the list of expensive improvements is 
the tree purchasing and planting. When this 


look 


has been accomplished the Presidio ‘will 
thereafter like a forest, with broad roads cut 
through, and wide open spaces for buildings and 
for the accomplishment of military evolutions. 
Already a contract is about to be let for 66,000 


pine trees. It is required that the trees be ‘ good, 
healthful, two-year-old pines, raised from seed 
planted in 1893-94.’ This army of pines will be 
received at the Presidio in the months of January, 
February, and March of next year, and will be 
planted in single file along the outer boundaries 
of the Presidio and along the neighbouring hills. 
** Following is a tabulated statement of_the 
principal improvements contemplated :— 


Tmprovement. Estimated Cost 
Seven double barracks at a cost of 40,000dols. Dols. 

h 280,000_- 
100,0003 

80,000 
Waterworks plant (completed 20,000 = 

Pres PIANC go vaki capes «za seveed ccs 15,000 

Road improvements (under Way)..:....:.:0sees 6,000 
Fences and gates ..,.....sscccsssesessresersersessesenee 10,000 i 
PP OPAS PTOURG (os avuscasa ebay paar tote oaaaqawes vente 10,000 2 
Sewerage system ...5........cscsvesecovscstresvessrsese 30,000. B 
TREE schavavdess icssae crap agcarsdee 501,000 ” 


Having noted these facts, it may be interesting 
to make some comparisons between the methods 
of building barracks in America and this country, 
also to compare the relative costs. 

The American soldiers are Koused in double- 
company barracks, and each building provides 
dormitories, mess-halls, and kitchens, barber’s 
shops, &c., and reading-rooms for the men, as well 
as two rooms in each barrack building for com- 
missioned officers—one to each company. Pre- 
sumably these latter are junior officers, located 
with the men for purposes of discipline. 

English soldiers are housed in single-company 
barracks. They have no mess-halls, taking their 
meals in the same rooms they have used for 
sleeping purposes during thenight. ‘The kitchens 
are separate from the barrack buildings, as are 
also the workshops, reading-rooms, &c. The 
officers are all housed in a large mess-block, and 
none of them are detailed to live in the same 
buildings with the men. Probably we are not yet 
sufficiently educated in democratic principles to 
permit of this. ; 

As regards cost, the American barrack buildings 
appear, at first sight, somewhat more expensive 
than our own. Theirs work out at about £66 per 
man, whereas ours can be built for £44 per man; 
but considering the extra accommodation given 
in the American type, a part of which has to be 
provided for with us in separate buildings, the 
costs do not seem to show any very considerable 
difference. poe 

a -—— 
THE LOCOMOTIVE SERVICE OF 
NDON. 

AS exhaustive report on the locomotive service 

of the Metropolis has just been published 
by the Statistical Department of the London 
County Council.’ It forms the first part of a return 
to be ae and consists of a volume of nearly 
200 pages, the information being confined to a 
detailed statement of the particulars of the exist- 
ing tramway, omnibus, and steamboat services. 
Other parts still to be prepared will deal with the 
particulars of the railway and canal service, and 
the local distribution of the traffic, and will in- 
clude an examination in detail of the present 
system of locomotive service, and of the require- 
ments to meet the needs of London. Part I. of 
the return is divided into four sections, and the 
particulars of locomotion, the routes, distances, 


=|staff, and constitution. 


fares, accommodation, workmen’s — tramways, 
omnibuses, and steamboats in London are tabu- 
lated. The eleven Metropolitan tramway com- 
panies work 71 different routes, 33 on the north 
and 38 on the south of the Thames, although the 
actual number of routes in use is only 68—29 in 
the north and 29 in the south of London. The 
Highgate Hill cable line is not included 
in the return, as it has not been used for 
public traffic for over two .years. The total 
length of the 71 routes is 221'27 miles, of 
which 7:47 miles only are not used. The 
longest route is possessed by the London Com- 
pany—viz., 69°76 miles (not including a northern 
branch), and the shortest by the Harrow-road 
and Paddington Company—yiz., 1:81 mile. 
There are 623 fares, varying between 3d. and 3d. 
per journey. There are 31 3d. fares, 10 25d. 
fares, 97 2d. fares, 79 14d. fares, 265 1d. fares, 
and 141 at id. The average mean rate per mile 
of the fares for the entire routes is ‘67d., and the 
ayerage mean speed of the cars per hour is 5°48 
miles. The mean sitting accommodation pro- 
vided in the carsis: Inside, 19°83; outside, 23°21; 
total, 43:04. The average number of single 
journeys made each day by the whole of the cars 
possessed by the several companies is 17,148, the 
cars required for which number 879. The average 
time which the cars run daily is 16 hours 44 
minutes. The total length of line authorised for 
the whole of the companies is 153 miles, and the 
actual length of line open for passenger traffic in 
the administrative county of London is 136 miles. 


ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING CON- 
STRUCTION CLASSES IN GLASGOW. 


HE Calendar of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College is an octavo 
volume of 300 pages, and represents very tully 
the arrangements of the college, its teaching 
The day and evening 
classes and syllabuses are numerous, and cover 
the whole field of physical and technical educa- 
tion. Engineering and architectural students 
can here acquire all they need to equip them for 
their respective professions. The diploma course 
for the first year includes mathematics, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, drawing ; and the students 
have the use of workshops. The second and 
third years include, amongst other subjects, civil 
engineering and surveying, materials of con- 
struction, applied mechanics, electrical engineer- 
ing, technical chemistry, photography, mining, 
agriculture, and architecture, and it is more 
particularly to the latter we wish to draw 
attention. The day classes in architecture is 
a new feature. ‘These classes meet twice a 
week — Mondays and ‘Thursdays —and are 
under the management of Professor Gourlay, 
A.R.I.B.A.- The junior course of sixty lectures 
comprises art, construction, and design, with 
instruction in the studio. The senior course, 
also of sixty lectnres, includes, in addition to the 
three branches above, professional practice, and, 
of course, each subject is more fully developed. 
The section on Art will include the characteristics, 
history, and development of the principal styles, 
with the mouldings and ornament appropriate to 
each style. The Section on Construction will 
comprise the principles of hygiene; nature and 
properties of building materials; principles of 
stresses and strains, formule for their calculation 
and their graphic determination; principles of 
construction, and their application to foundations, 
walls, arches, vaults, girders, floors, roofs, &c. 
Under Design, buildings of moderate dimensions, 
details of construction and ornament to scale, are 
given; and under Professional Practice, specify - 
ing, estimating, and measuring; also the duties . 
and responsibilities of client, architect, and 
builder. he evening classes are arranged to 
supplement the office training of pupils, and to 
prepare them for the h.J.B.A. examinations. 
The first course deals with Classic architecture 
till the end of the Roman period, and includes 
an analysis of Greek and Roman buildings, the 
Orders of the Renaissance, &c. ; the second course 
is on Mediyal architecture, and is specially 
arranged for Scotch students. Haglishand French 
Medieval is first dealt with, and then the Scotch, 
showing the influence of the two former upon the 
latter during the same period. In the third course, 
‘‘ History of Architecture,”’ the lecturer will deal 
particularly with Byzantine and the Renaissance 
periods. In each course there are 30 lectures, 
illustrated by photographs, drawings, and lantern 
views. The analysis of the Classic and Medieval 
periods are useful features of these courses, 


especially for those preparing for the “‘ testimonies patterns and colours. 


of studies ’’ required for the Intermediate exami- 


In the first part of the 
catalogue, several plates of tiles, brown on cream, 


nation ofthe R.I.B.A. There is an architectural | olive on white, and other tints are given, neat in 


studio under the management of Mr. Jas. Loch- 
head, A.R.I.B.A. The lectures and classes on 


design. These are drawn to a third full-size of 
the tiles, which are 6in. square. Coloured tiles 


Building Construction and Design are arranged in| follow in a great variety of designs, many of 


three courses. 
various trades and the processes an 


The first course treats of the | them of floral character. 
methods | bossed tiles, varying in price from 4s. 3d. to 5s. 


Several plates of em- 


used ; the second course deals with the application | per dozen, represent a great variety of colcurs 


of the trades to foundations, brickwork and 
masonry, roofs, girders, centres, joinery, floors, 


in browns, buffs, greens, and blues, suitable 
for grates, wall and furniture decoration. The 


and the nature and application of materials; and| patterns given on Plate 15 are adapted more 
the third or ‘‘ Honours ”’ course with calculations | particularly for decorative purposes, borders, 


for structures, materials, ventilation and warming, 
water, sanitary subjects, and professional practice. 


corners, friezes, and panels; many of these are 
12s. 6d. per square yard. Old gold, mahogany, 


Instruction in design and the preparation of|rich greens and blues are among the colours. 
working and scale; drawings is given in this| The series of floral pattern designs unslabbed for 


course. Courses of lectures on brickwork, car- 
pentry and joinery, plumbing, and other practical 
trades arealso given. Werecommend all students 
to obtain a copy of the Calendar and syllabuses of 
the courses. The fees are very moderate. 
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THE INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT 
IMPROVEMENTS. 
\ \ TH 


have received the new illustrated price 
list of the Incandéscent Gas Light Co., 
iLitd., of Palmer-street, Westminster, &c., and 
eg to call the attention of our readers interested 
>in this exceedingly popular and excellent light to 
the great reduction made by the company in the 
»price of the burners. Last year the price of the 
~ ordinary ‘‘C”’ burner was 15s., and owing to the 
unprecedented increase in the use of the light, 
~-tke company were enabled to reduce the price to 
10s. 6d. Since then an enormous increase in 
the sale of the burners has led to a further re- 
_ duction in price to 9s., a step taken wisely, we 
think, in order to still further popularise the 
light. The ‘by - pass’? and other forms of 
burners have also been reduced. The several 
-kinds of burners manufactured by this firm, 
including the ‘‘C ’’ burner with by-pass, and 
those having governor and by-pass, are described 
and illustrated. We lately drew attention to the 
great advantage of these additions. The ‘ by- 
pass ’’ arrangement enables the Bansen burner to 
__be relighted by simply raising a small lever. 
‘When turned down the Bunsen flame is ex- 
tinguished, but a small jet is kept alight 
inside the mantle. These arrangements effect 
a great economy in the use of gas, and 
are Clearly described in the catalogue. For lights 
over reaching distance, as for halls and churches, 
a lever tap, with chains, is provided, and this 
burner we bave lately seen: introduced in a large 
church at Streatham, where the old gas corone, 
which cast awkward shadows, have been removed. 
The soft white light is a remarkable success. 
The two-light and three-light clusters, shown on 
p. 9, are an excellent form of application of the 
“Switch ’’ light burner, introduced by this com- 
_pany for halls and large buildings, where it is 
~ necessary to turn the light on and off from one 
-point. The burners fitted with anti-vibration 
Springs to counteract the tremors caused by 
traffic in streets are useful, and the springs.are 
_, also admirably adapted for any burners subject 
-to vibration. The ventilating lamps illustrated 
are Clever adaptations of this light for smoking- 
‘rooms and other places. The company have also 
dntroduced shorter chimneys and the “ Jena’’ 
form has been found superior to any other kind 
of glass chimney. The fluting of the glass is 
another improvement, and we recommend pur- 
chasers to use the fluted chimney sold by this 
company, who haye made the manufacture of 
this requisite perfect. The patterns for shades 
and globes illustrated are worth notice for their 
. elegance, and are suitable for drawing-rooms and 
other rooms where tasteful forms and tints are 
desired. Many forms of pendants and reflectors 
, are illustrated, and deserye attention. 


‘GLAZED AND DECORATED TILKS, 


: ESSRS. T. AND R. BOOTE, Litd., of the 

Waterloo Potteries and Patent Tile Works, 
Burslem, and of Waltham Buildings, Holborn 
Circus, E.C., have just issued a new illustrated 
catalogue of their glazed tiles suitable for grates, 
hearths, furniture, and various other purposes. 
Since the last catalogue was published, a con- 
siderable reduction in the prices has taken place. 
The illustrations produced in chromo-lithography 
are a very particular feature of the book before 


us; and they give a very admirable idea of the 


hearths exhibit much diversity of pattern and 
colour. Plate 21 illustrates two slabbed hearths, 
one of 22 tiles which can be made any size, the 
other a design of folial character. A very rich 
unslabbed hearth, with floral design on ground of 
shades of old gold and red, is noteworthy ; also 
the hand-painted panels on the same (Plate 24). 
The designs for hearths on Plate 29 are also 
unique and simple, being a panel with floral 
design on a tile ground of mahogany and old 
gold. Several of the designs are new, and have 
a freshness. The price list accompanying the 
catalogue is worth particular attention by all 
builders, and those who are requiring tiles, plain, 
coloured, or embossed, will do well to consult 
Messrs. T. and R. Boote’s catalogue. 


JAPANESE LEATHER PAPER. 


eee years ago, the Japanese Government 
established an imperial press, which does all 
the printing work of the Government, from 
postage stamps and postcards to paper money. 
One of the specialities of the establishment is the 
manufacture of leather papers, which has been 
brought to a great degree of perfection. The 
Japanese, taking as a pattern some of the finest 
European leathers, have succeeded in applying 
their own peculiar methods of manufacture, and 
fashion them according to the Japanese taste. 
The first step is the engraving of a block, con- 
sisting of a large, hard wooden cylinder, hung on 
to a frame, which is engraved with a knife or 
chisel, the worker following the model with great 
precision and exactitude. When the block is 
ready, if is covered with moist paper, which is 
folded and pressed on to the mould, then taken 
off and hung across a bamboo to dry. When it 
is thoroughly dried, by exposure to the air, 
decoration is commenced. The paper is now 
spongy, and almost as absorbent as blotting-paper. 
It is now covered with several coatings of glue, 
which makes the surface smooth and non- 
absorbent. The paper is then figured, metallised, 
and varnished, and the figured design then stands 
out, asif gilt. The Japanese have the monopoly 
of the best lacquer varnish. It is this lacquer 
varnish which gives a golden appearance to the 
metal, and the exact colour is at. the discretion of 
the worker. The final operation consists in the 
arrangements of border patterns, by means of 
stencil plates—an operation performed by young 
girls, who also touch up the border work, erasing 
all smudges and filling up blank spaces,‘&c. The 
rolls of paper are then hung up again, and when 
dry are ready for the market. They are sent first 
to Yokohama, and thence all over the world. 
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THREE TOWNS ARCHITECTS. ~ 


DY ee the architects who, on Saturday, 
accepted an invitation to attend at the 
offices of Mr. G. H. Luff, Devonport, to con- 
sider a suggestion that an architectural society 
should be formed for architects and assistants in 
the Three Towns, Plymouth, Devonport, and 
Stonehouse, were Messrs. Dwelly, Greenwood, 
Harris, Leest, Luff, Mill, and B. Priestley 
Shires. Several letters of regret at being un- 
able to attend were received from leading archi- 
“tects. Onthe motion of Mr. Luff, seconded by 
Mr. Greenwood, Mr. Priestley Shires was elected 
to the chair, and Mr. Edgar Leest was appointed 
honorary secretary pro tem. The chairman ex- 
plained that the meeting had been called at the 
suggestion of Mr. Leest. He (Mr. Shires) 
thought it was very desirable that a society 
should be founded in the Three Towns to pro- 
mote a due appreciation of architecture, and to 
lessen the disadvantages under which its younger 
members at times Jabour. With a knowledge of 
the many points in municipal and local govern- 


ment by which the architects of 
‘affected, it was highly importa) 


cou 

i ant and extremel, 
desirable that they should possess a strong repre- 
sentative and useful society, which should be in a 
position to speak with the authority of wide 
influence and the strength of union on many ~ 
occasions, when to have such a means of expres- __ 
sion would conduce to the general benefit of the 
profession. Mr. Luff proposed, and Mr. Dwelly 
seconded, ‘‘ That it is highly desirable to form an 
architectural society in the Three Towns, and if 
terms can be arranged, to make it a branch of the 
Devon and Exeter Society.’’ The motion was 
carried unanimously. A vote of thanks was 
accorded to the chairman, on the proposition of 
Mr. Greenwood, and seconded by Mr. Luff. «The 
hon. secretary, pro tem., mentioned that he would 
be pleased to correspond with any architects or 
assistants who might require information, on 
application to Laboratory House, Mount Wise, 


or 64, Chapel-street, Devonport. = 


CHIPS eee see 

The Bill introduced by Mr. Akers-Douglas and 
Mc, Hanbury to provide for the acquisition ofa 
site for public offices in Westminster authorises 
the Treasury to issue out of the Consolidated Fund __ 
sums not exceeding £45,000, as they may bere- 
quired by the Commissioners of Works for the 
purchase of such sites. — Se RRR eae ae 

A new Wesleyan chapel is to be built-at Devizes. 
in connection with the Wiltshire Mission. The © 
chapel will hold 450, and the school 250. The total 
cost will be £2,500. SMaecctaera* aot hese Dens eS 

A block of parish council buildings is about to be 
built at Gillingham, Dorset, from plans by Mr. 
Miles, of Bournemouth. The accommodation will 
include a small council-chamber, together with a 
clerk’s or committee-room, a living-room and 
kitchen, back kitchen, usual offices, four bedrooms, = _—_ 
and a store-room, The estimated costis £800. 


Mr. Bird Clerke, ‘an inspector of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at Oldham 
Town Hall, oa Friday, into the application of the 
Oldham Corporation for sanction to borrow £40,000 
fer_purposes of sewerage and sewage disposal, and ~ 
£15,000 for the purposes of electric lighting. No 
opposition was offered to the counceil’s proposals 
with regard to either matter. : i 


A serious fire occurred in the Montpelier district y 
of Bristol on Sunday, resulting in the destruction 
of the Salvation Army barracks, a wooden struc- — 
ture, and injury to the extent of £2,000 to the / 
heavily-stocked yard of Messrs. Love and Waite, 
builders, and to several cottages abutting on the 
barracks. nea sees etna anon hs Ae 
The partnership heretofore subsisting between — 
R. Bennett and F. W. Jackson, architects and 
sutveyors, Cheapside, E-C., under the style of 
Bennett and Jackson, has been dissolved. iF oso 
At Aberdeen, on Friday, the plans committee of 
the town council sanctioned plans of new buildings 
of a total value of £8,500. - Saag eg. = Sees 
A scaffolding upon which five men were working, 
in connection with the erection of a new chapelat 
the Gooi Shepherd Convent, Limerick, collapsed on 
Friday, and the men were precipitated a distance of 
30ft. One of them, a mason named John McGrath, 
received such injuries that he died within a short 
time. The others were badly injured. z Hs REBT 


A project is on foot for the construction of an 
overhead railway from Waterloo Station to the City. 
All the necessary surveys have been made, and the 
Bill authorising the undertaking will bepromoted — 
in the next Session of Parliament by the South-~ 
Eastern Railway Company. The new line will — 
compete with the underground electric system now 
in process of completion, connecting the South- 
Western Railway with the City at an almost — 
identical point. Lie SRR OS ate eat ate 

A stained-glass window has been presented to the 
Dalrymple parish church. It was designed and 
executed by Mr. Stephen Adam, of Glasgow, and 
illustrates the text, ‘‘ Abide with us, foritistoward 
evening.”’ NA ep BA oe 

The valuable property of the Bourne Valley 
Pottery, Bournemouth (Henry Sharp, Jones, and 
Co,, Ltd.), was offered by auction on Thursday 
week by Messrs, Hankinson and Son, of Richmond 
Chambers, Bournemouth. The sale was held in — 
the brickmaking house on the premises, The 
auctioneer, Mr. T. J. Hankinson, on introducing 
the property, referred to the long time the business 
had been in existence, and informed the company 
present that it would be sold in one lot as a going 
concern, including everything with the exception of 
the book debts, After a considerable number of 
queries had been put and answered, an offer of 
£10,000 was made; this was quickly increased to 
£15,000, and the property was eventually sold for 
£20,005, the purchaser being Mr, Frederick Sharp, 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


-| facades leading to the cathedral, is, perhaps, the 
most dingy of them all. The precincts of the 
great church scarcely realise an ideal cloister, but 
the grand Gothic portal which bursts suddenly on 
the view, midst a wealth of orange-trees of great 
size, is asight long to be remembered, and so are 
the tree-like plantations of big geraniums, while 
the fountains splash in the gaiety of the sum- 
| light. The Canons’ geese, too, kept in the largest 


the old and the new work will be connected. On 
July 26th last we published views and plans, with 
descriptive letterpress, of this same design, which 
is about to be carried into execution. It was 
chosen in the recent competition, when Mr. 
Charles Barry acted as professional referee. The 
joint architects of the work are Mr. Harry Quick, 
of Coventry, and Messrs. Brewell, Baily, and 
Mallows, of Nottingham and Bedford. 
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Gonnin Eaeed Fania qo 
unty Lunatic lums.—XXVIII. .,.. 05... «, 38h 
Ging wAschiicsioead Sah 


American Baz con ge ery ce 833 | of the fountai ake another feature, for the 
The Locomotive Service of London... ... .:. os w 333 ey Reietned a ae the Sa ctieet aon RYDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, NORTH WALES. 
Architecture and Building Construction Classes in x : . : 

Glasgow... .. 0 =. us us us ne us uss $33] according to the ancient Catalonian custom, for| Tux new gymnasium at Rydal Mount School, 
Boas Teaneseuts oe Improvements... ... 334|the purpose of guarding the treasures of the | which we illustrate to-day, has recently been 
5a. gia topes te eens + «+ «+ 384) diocesan church, a service which the faithful | completed for Mr. T. G. Osborn, M.A., J.P., 
Thres Towns Architects . 1) [) ‘7. (l {) I 33¢| believe the birds are enabled to perform far more | the head-master, from the designs and under the 
The Burtprxe News Directory... .., “i St xx. | efficaciously than any watch-dogs obtainable. | superintendence of Mr. T. HE. Lidiard James, 
Pa ee SB aage sas Magee ae cantin See oT ad The solemn Canons pace up and down the pave- | F.R.1.B.A., of Lonsdale Chambers, 27, Chancery- 
Designing of Steal Bridges “herreti¢al and Practical. ments of the Fontana de las Ocas, reciting to| lane, London, the architect to the school. The 

— + ts ues cae nus az, ses vas wns ana vs, 955,| themselves their appointed task of psalms from | tendency to heaviness in a building of this 
pi sor Fizeprooting: Tests in New York... .. ' = their breviaries ; endless beggars pester politely | character has been obviated by treating the upper 
Huge ioe Nojes 2 htm ot ons + 927 | for alms midst the throng of passers-by, the men | portion in half-timber work. Arrangements have 
Architectest wat Archseological Societics “. “. “357 | dressed in their bright mantas and scarlet| been made. for the addition of racquet courts on 
Correspondence... 1. ss sc, ss ss os cen, 2, 357 | barrettas, the women in their blue petticoats, and | the east side at a future date. The gymnasium 
Ppa pre einen a Te i a pe white handkerchiefs furnishing their only head- | is fitted up with the usual most approved modern 

al Intelligence)” Et tt 5g | dress... Jacques Fabra. designed the cathedral| gymnastic appliances. ‘The builder was Mr. 
‘Water Supply and Sanitary Matters *“ "* 359 | buildings in the beginning of the 14th century, | J. Berth Jones, of Colwyn Bay. 
Our Office vs ses see ace aoe cas eee ee ee 360| though the church was really begun as early as 
ee ee Ensuing Week 1. ee ss oo + 381) 1998, ‘*It is beautiful and solemn,’’ says| SKETCHES AT HABERDASHERS’ AND VINTNERS’ 


CT 


HALLS. 


We illustrate to-day some more details of old. 
woodwork and furniture from the halls of the 
City Guilds, our sketches being gathered from the 
Haberdashers’ and Vintners’ Companies. The 
wall-cupboard and coat-of-arms are both let into 
the Binding Room wall at the first-mentioned 
Company’s premises in Gresham-street. The 
cupboard dates from the period just after the 
Great Fire, and incloses the parchment roll of 
subscribers, assistants, livery, and yeomanry, to 
the New Buildings, commenced in 1668, as well 
asa list of the plate, “ guilt and white,” with the 
names of the benefactors, The dimensions of this 
cupboard, which is black with age, are 3ft. wide 
and about 4ft. 7in. in height, and the carving is in 
a capital state of preservation. Itis unknown how 
the coat-of-arms—a very bold and excellent piece 


Augustus Hare, ‘beyond description, only 
faintly lighted by the rich stained-glass windows 
at either end, whose coloured lights are almost 
lost amid the many chapels and tall reed-like 
pillars.’” The portal, which we illustrate from 
the pen-sketch of Miss Marion Logsdail, is the 
principal entrance, and is called ‘‘ La Puerta de 
la Inquisicion,’’ because it faces what remains of 
that building. Beneath the altar lies the body of 
Santa Eulalia, the patron saint of Barcelona, the 
“¢ well-speaking”’ virgin martyred by Dacian in 
309, when, report says, she was seen ascending 
to Heaven in the form ofa dove. The mortal 
remains of Eulalia were transferred hither from. 
Santa Maria del Mar in 878, when two kings, 
three queens, and four princesses attended her 
burial with great pomp and magnificence, while 
the dignitaries of the church were present with 
appropriate consequence. Since then Spanish | of sculpture~ came into the possession of this 
pert sore kag Na oe ane ~_ Company. “ once formed = panel am thee 
es om Pi mantel of a chimneypiece, and is said to be the 
geri prayer Ee , Seat rae nee cay of the Far] of Tisex, the ular 
IB; ANOUNEL- sail DOTS. BIRO, O11S gar, Ww favourite of Queen Elizabeth. e master’s 
in 1137, and was discovered, they say, some five| chair, from the Court Room of the Vintners’ Hall 
cost of the York City-Council. By this cha hundred years after, ‘‘ quite uncorrupted, except | in Upper Thames-street, graceful in the lines of 
an important vista bai bean opened aoe affordir 8°\the tip of his nose.” ‘This was a remarkable | its curves, and appropriately and skilfully carved, 
as Serene Mr Waterliouss ke? hy fala Stat circumstance, and, moreover, this saint’s good | shows the hand of a consummate master of his 
to the ois authorities when aitvinits on this Hine offices are-usually invoked by the daughters of | craft. It is in dark oak, and is upholstered with 
-of improvement, one of the finest cath dral vi ©| the church in childbirth. His sleeping effigy is| scarlet felt. The arms of the Company are cut 
ay the eden OR Satarin vee ri phic raised aloft over the altar of the first chapel on | jn the shield under the head of what is apparently 
bridge which aide from the fatwa: station, the the right of the nave. bi 2Onr beneath the organ | an infant Bacchus, the foliage and fruit of the 
above description appeals at once to the athoe hangs a hideous Saracen’s head, with gaping | vine being much inevidence. The carved sword- 
anid tee badiineien drawihe will -ennblo. Gist ota eves, and a vast flowing beard. | bracket occupies a position by the side of the door 
reader more py see te follow . the Old Mie, t ©| The purpose of this fright was to animate the | into the Great Hall. It is some 7ft. or 8ft. high, 
being in the Neoten the miindasn St Wilfrid’s °F) zeal of intending Crusaders. The cloisters and | and is used for receiving the sword of the Lord 
th Tot and the right of the picture bei $ 0M | bell towers are of the same period as the church, | Mayor when the guest of the Company, the head 
pate, Sat Of the picture being occu- | and possess a quaintness and freshness of style all i] sre bik: the wew) eokini utelle ade he 
pied by the new buildings just started: Owing to - ; =) . of the hilt resting pro] g u 
tha reduiremanimor the: li fi sl t their own. Miss Logsdail’s sketch well realises | #oo¢ of the vine, the point of the blade being 
or : e tine of improvement, 1b] the effect of the intense light of the Spanish | ,yched up inside the lion’s mask under the crown. 
has left the outline of the site, especially at the| ashi {cage AS age : ot 
front or Blake-street end of it, of an irregular- | °"”* Bh About midway in the length, on either side, is a 
angled shape. The beauty of the position will be shield, one with the arms of the City, and the 
improved by the grass lawn, which will always other of the Vintners’ Company. The scroll- 
be preserved unbuilf upon in front of the new work displays much ingenuity and freedom of 
buildings. The first portion, now begun, forms design. ‘The hall itself, attributed to Sir C. Wren, 
a block of offices for Messrs. Gray and Dods- contains some fine carving, upon which some 
worth, solicitors, of York. The sheriffs’ oftices skilful carver (possibly Grinling Gibbons) must 
will also be located here. The contract has been have been employed, and it is probable that the 
let to Messrs. Parker and Sharp, builders, of sword-bracket here illustrated is of the same 
York, eof abe aetna: are a Me Edmund period. 
Kirby, F.R.1.B.A., architect, Cook- street, Liver- 
pool. ; 
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YORK CITY IMPROVEMENTS : NEW BUILDINGS, 
: : DUNCOMBE PLACE. ; 


‘Turse buildings are now in course of erection on 
the southerly side of Duncombe-place, lately 
widened and opened out by the removal of certain 
Duildings, of an old-fashioned character, at the 


~™ HOUSE AT BOWDON. 


Turs house was erected some three years ago for 
Mr. Richardson. Several comparatively minor 
alterations were made in the place and also the 
design. It was faced with Ruabon brick and 
Bath stone, the outside woodwork being oak. 
The whole of the furniture has been, and is being 
carried out from the designs of the architect. 
One feature of the interior decoration is the use 
of painted friezes, specially painted and designed 
Tease sean ately: eatin of which, Py AIT | At the last meeting of the streets and buildings 
Arts and Crafts. Mr. Martin Stone, of Altrin- conmities of the, Edinburgh Town oe mba 
haw. Had tha. Wulldae Me Ed ae Weéod day, it was reported that the Prudential Assurance 
AR LB A. of Min checter ‘the asekitect Th : Company had sent a communication to the town 
-REBek., 5 : 


F clerk agreeing to construct their new buildings in 
drawing we illustrate was hung at the recent | St. Andrew-square of stone, instead of red brick as 
Royal Academy Exhibition. 


originally proposed. The architects are Messrs. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R,.A., and Son. 


The annual business meeting of the Sanitary 
Association of Scotland was held on Friday night 
in the saloon of the Town-hall, Greenock, the chair 


——<$<—<——————— oo 


DECORATION OF THE SANCTUARY AT ST, JOSEPH’S 
B.C. CHURCH, HIGHGATE. 


Tur drawing shows the proposed high altar and 
mosaics for the east end of the Church of St. 
Joseph’s Retreat, Highgate. The altar is to be 
principally of marbles, with a figure of the dead 
Christ in the altar tomb guarded by sentinel 
angels, with the twelve Apostles in the reredos, 
surmounted by Our Lord of the Sacred Heart. 
Above all is the Crucifixion in mosaic, surrounded 
with busts of oa tage nied with appropriate texts. 
The sculptor is Mr. Thomas Grew, of 4, Salisbury 
Mews, Gloucester-place, W. ee #7 


“CEVENTYDE,’’ ST. JOHN’S, WOKING. 


Tuts house, illustrated herewith from the Royal 
Academy drawing, is built of brick covered with | in ! : : 
lin. of Portland cement rough-cast, and the roof is | being occupied by the president, ay Ragas 
of green slates. ‘The work was carried out by Mr. | Hay, Aberdeen. The arses Ape ie beni? 
E. C. Hughes, builder, of Wokingham, under ander, writer, Glasgow, rea oe ae 
the direction of Mr. Walter Cave, architect, of peak cee TRY maple nae ata pris 
40, James-street, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 2 pag oe ce 


showed a balance in hand of £42, Dr. J. B. 
COVENTRY MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS : ACCEPTED Russell, Glasgow, was appointed president-elect ; 
DESIGN. 


Mr. Gilbert ‘Thomison, C.E., Glasgow, and Dr. 
Chalmers, Glasgow, were elected vice-presidents ; 

We print to-day a detail drawing showing a 

portion of the front facing Bailey-lane, where 


THE TOWERS AND PORTALS, BARCELONA CATHEDRAL, 
Tue streets of this famous Spanish city present, 
at any rate in the heart of the town, a sordidly 
dull and entirely unpicturesque appearance, and 
the thoroughfare, with its lofty drab-coloured 


and the secretary and the treasurer were re- 
appointed. . 
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Building Intelligence, 


Bzniin.—The celebration of the anniversary of 
Sedan commenced on Sunday with the opening, 
by the Emperor and Empress, of the memorial 


¢hurch which has been erected in Charlottenburg, + 


Berlin, to the Emperor William I. The church 


is built in the Late Romanesque style, in the form | 


ofa Latin Cross, the nave being comparatively 
short. It will seat a congregation of about 2,000 
persons. The church is built mainly of sand- 
stone. It has five towers, the central and highest 


of which is over 870ft. in height. It is sur-| 


mounted by an Imperial Crown of stone, weigh- 
ing 24 tons, from which rises a gilded cross, 
22it. 9in. high, and weighing nearly a ton. The 
clock is the largest in Berlin, the dials being 
about 30ft. in diameter and the long hands about 


10ft. in length. The peal of bells is among the | 


finest in Germany. ‘The interior of the church 
- as entered through a lofty, arched tribune, which 
is to be adorned with paintings representing 
episodes in the late Emperor William’s life. The 
interior and the windows will be richly adorned 
with pictures of Biblical scenes. The interior is 
not nearly finished as yet. The total cost of the 
building, which has been erected by voluntary 
contributions, is estimated at £250,000, including 
more than £75,000 for the site. Herr Schwechten 
is the architect. 


Boscompn.—On August 22 the foundation- 
stone of anew church for the Jesuit Fathers of 
Bournemouth was laid at Boscombe by the 
Bishop of Portsmouth. The new church ‘was 
dedicated to the Blessed Sacrament, and will be 
¢alled Corpus Christi Church. The building 
itself and the site are given by the Baroness 
Pauline yon Hiigel and other benefactors, at the 
cost of about £9,000. The church will be a plain 
but substantial brick building in the Early Eng- 
lish style, with internal Bath stone dressings. 
The total length of the building will be 125ft., 
which will comprise a nave 68ft. by 22ft. (with 
side aisles each 7ft. wide), a sanctuary 31ft. by 
22fb., a nuns’ transept on the north side of the 
sanctuary, and a lady-chapel 22ft. by 8ft. on the 
south side, a sacristy 18ft. by 17ft., and a boys’ 
sacristy 16ft. by 7it. At the west end there will 
be two porches and a baptistery.. There will be a 
chancel arch and a stone arcading beneath the 
clerestory windows. The fixed seating will pro- 
vide accommodation for between 400 and 500 
persons. Mr. J. W. Lunn, of Great Malvern, is 
the architect, and Messrs. Jenkins and Sons, of 
Portsmouth, are the contractors. 


CLERKENWELL.—The new Northampton Poly- 
technic Institute, for which a principal has just 
been appointed, is on the eve of completion. It 
is one of the finest in the Metropolis, and has 
been erected at a cost of nearly £100,000, or it 
will have cost that eventually. Of this sum, 
£30,000 is the estimated value of the acre and a 
half of land or thereabouts given by the Marquis 
of Northampton. The Polytechnic occupies an 
isolated site, bounded by St. John’s-street-road, 
Lower Charles-street, Ashley-street, and North- 
ampton-square. ‘The chief internal features will 
be a public hall, capable of seating 1,500 peopla; 
agymnasium 120ft. long and 55ft. wide ; a swim- 
ming-bath of the same dimensions; club rooms, 
refreshment-rooms, library, and reading-rooms, 
and 28 technical workshops. Facilities will also be 
provided for teaching women cooking and dregs- 
making. The building is from the designs of 
Mr. EK. W. Mountford, F.R.I.B.A., selected in 
competition, and illustrated in the Burprne 
Nuws for August 21, 1893. 
in style, and is carried out in red brick and white 
stone dressings, with green slate roofs. ‘There 
has been some delay in the acquisition of pro- 
perty that it has been necessary to clear away 
before the workshops could’ be undertaken, and 
that part of the Institute has therefore had to be 
left in arrears.. The main building, however, 
apart from its range of workshops, is on the point 
of completion. It will be fitted throughout with 
the electric light. 


Guascow. — The Eglinton-street onegrera- 
tional church, Glasgow, has for the last two 
months been undergoing a process of renovation 
internally, which has this week been finished. 
About six months ago the deacons asked Mr. 
W. J. Anderson, A.R.I.B.A., to submit draw- 
ings of a scheme of colour decoration, and sug- 
gest improvements in lighting, and the designs 
which he submitted are those which haye just 


% 


~ THE BUILDING 


It is Renaissance | 


toaes 


directions. The ornamental work is largely 
founded upon Continental examples of Roman- 
esque polychromatic decoration. A unique 
feature is the treatment of the eastern wall, 
|} extending for the full width of the structure, 
‘and blank except for a small circular window ; 
the motive being a veil of ‘gold cloth divided by 
illuminated bands, hung vertically at irregular 
intervals and of different colours. On these are 
| emblazoned in gold the emblems of the Saviour, 
as found in Early Christian buildings, suggest- 
ing to some degree the iconostasis of an Hastern 
church, with the important difference that it does 
not intervene between the people and the ordi- 
nances. Mr. James Moodie, of Sauchiehall- 
street, carried out the painting, while Messrs. J. 
| Milne and Sons, of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
| supplied to the architect’s drawings the wrought- 
| iron and copper coronas. 


Mippirwicu, Cursuine.—The parish church 
of St. Michael and All Angels, Middlewich, was 
reopened for service last week, after having been 
restored from plans by Messrs. Douglas and 
Fordham, architects, Chester. The principal 
work executed is the new carved oak reredos; 
this has been executed by Mr. J. J. Millson, 
sculptor, City-road, Manchester, at a cost of 
£214, and was exhibited at the Manchester Cor- 
poration Arts and Crafts Exhibition. The style 
is Late Decorated. ‘There are five vertical divi- 
sions. The central panel represerits the Nativity; 
the subjects on the left are the Annunciation and 
St. Michael, and on the right the Adoration of 
the Magi and St. Gabriel. The backgrounds of 
the panels are gilded. The work was from the 
designs of the architects to the restoration of the 
church. The great east window has been raised 
to a height of 3ft. above its former position; this 
contains stained-glass representations of St. 
Michael, with the dragon at his feet. The 
chancel and sacrarium have been re-tiled by 
Messrs. Maw, a deeply- coloured enamelled centre 
tile being surrounded by others of terracotta hue. 
The masonry of the chancel wall has been re- 
paired. The raising of the windows and con- 
struction of the side windows has been carried 
out by Messrs. Beckett and Co., of Hartford, 
whose contract amounted to £205: The organ 
has been repaired by Messrs. Young, of Eldon- 
street, Manchester, and several improvements 
have been made in the instrument. The total 
outlay on repairs and decorations has been nearly 
£700. : 

Newoastin-on-Tynz.—The Stephenson branch 
public library-at Newcastle, which has been built 
on a corner of Elswick Park at a cost of £4,000, 
borne by the present mayor of the city, Alderman 
W. H. Stephenson, is approaching completion. 
The architect is Mr. John W. Dyson, of that city, 
and the contractor, Mr. Walter Scott, also of 
Newcastle. Thestyle is English Renaissance, the 
building, which consists of ground and first floors, 
and occupies an area 43ft. by 86ft., being con- 
structed of red Leicestershire bricks, with stone 
dressingg, and roofed with red Ruabon tiles. A 
small tower stands over the western entrance hall, 
andthe end and central windows of both the 
north and south elevations are projected from the 
front and finished with a gable, that over the 
centre on the north side being surmounted by a 
stone pediment. A stone shield immediately 
beneath bears the arms of the city, and another 
over the side of entrance has on it the crest of the 
donor. The mullioned windows have leaded 
panes of clear glass, except at the west end, where 
the hall staircase is lighted with a stained-glass 
window. The central doorway from Elswick-road 
gives access to the ground floor, on which are 
provided a refreshment room, committee-room, 
ladies’ reading-room, a large general reading- 
room, smoke-room, lavatory, &c. The basement 
is occupied by a kitchen and the heating apparatus. 


i} 


chief feature is the hall, 70ft. by 35ft., which it 
is proposed shall serve as the library and also for 
meetings, &c. It has a hammer-beamed roof, of 
yellow pine, the ceiling being formed in panels 
with moulded ribs. The height from floor to ceiling 
is 23ft., and to wall-plate 14ft. 3in. At the 
east end there is a platform, and there are also on 
this floor retiring, committee, and caretaker’s 
rooms. Stained canary wood has been utilised 
for the construction of the doors and moxt of the 
internal woodwork, though the hall staircase is in 
‘pitch-pine with canary-wood handrail. Venti- 
lation has been provided all over the building by. 


air-shafts, the vitiated atmosphere being carried 


away and discharged through a turret at the south- 


been carried out to his full-size drawings and 


The lower rooms are 12ft. high. Upstairs, the | 


west corner. 
by electricity. — 
Wisransrow. — The 
stow parish church wai 
the Bishop of Hereford. The 
comprise. building a new vestry 
chamber, partly reseating the body o 
making sundry improvements to the or 
storing the old oak (Perpendicular) r : 
nave, recclouring the outside walls and roofs of 
the building throughout, making a new dormer — 
window in the church, -and various oth all 
additions and alterations. The-architect is Mr. 
A. HE. Lloyd-Oswell, Dana-chambers, Shrews- 
bury. “The organ, which was originally built by 
Hill and Son, London, was taken in he 
Messrs. Halmshaw, Camp-hill, Birmingham, and 
is very much improved. The church, which is 
a cruciform building, has a Norman doorway, © 
and also a Norman font. Until lately the organ 
stood in the chancel, which was much blocked 
up; the effect of putting it into a chamber has 
been to exhibit the fine proportions of the old 
chancel and the encaustic pavement, which some 
years ago was laid down by the present rector. 
The new arrangements necessitated the making 
of a dormer window in the chancel roof. The — 
building of a vestry has supplied a want thathas 
been felt for many years: there appear to be no 
traces of one ever having existed before. The 
removal of the old high pews in the body of th 
church (though only partially done), has had 
good effect in showing the proportions of the 
nave, with its l5th-century carved oak roof. 
A light wooden chancel-screen has been erected. 


CHIPS, — a 
The committee for the erection of the Adan 
Smith and Beveridge Memorial Halls, at Kirk- 
caldy, have finally adopted the plans of Messrs 
Dunn and Findlay. The buildings will be faced 
with red stone from Corncockle, and will cost 
about £14,000.~ To meet this outlay the committee 
have £16,000 in hand, but the contracts have no 
yet been let. SSRI 
A new font, octagonal in form and Perpendicular a 
in style, has been dedicated at Kmpingham parish — 
church, co. Rutland. It was designed by Mr. J. C, 
Traylen, diocesan surveyor, Stamford, = = —. 


An organ has just been erected in the parish 
church of Plaistow, by Messrs. Henry Jones and 
Sons; and another, built by Messrs. H. Speechly — 
and Son, has been placed in the neighbouring — 
parish church of West Ham. 


The ceremony took place on Monday of Jaying 
the memorial stones of the new Calvinistic Metho- 
dist chapel in Warren-road, Rhyl. The present 
chapel was built some 25 yous ago, and desp 
frequent additions the building has become too 
small to accommodate the worshippers. The site 
of the new building is in the same street, a few 
yards higher up. The building is in the Hliza- 
bethan style, and will seat about 600 people. The 


and £1,641 for the construction of a 
improvements in Leeds-road. pe iis 

At the last meeting of the Bradford School Board 
tenders were accepted for a new infants’ depa 
ment at Princeville school, amounting to $2,642 5 
being at the rate of £10 17s. 8d. per head. Es 

The Marchioness of Londonderry opened, ¢ 
Monday, the new Workmen’s Institute at Silks- 
worth Colliery, where the whole of the miners are _ 
employed by the Marquis of Londonderry, who _ 
has been at the entire cost of the building and — 
interior furnishings, amounting to about £1,000. 

Farther reports as to the mischief caused during 
last winter’s frost to water mains laid too near the 
surface continue to come to hand. At the half. 
yearly meeting of the South Staffordshire Water 
works Company held at Birmingham on Friday, 
the chairman said that they had had to relay about 
nine miles of pipes, or 5,000 mains. The main 
tenance of works had been increased by the fro 


from about £2,000 to £6,000. fens 
_ The new technical school which has been erected 
by the corporation of Accrington was opened last 
week by Alderman Snape. The building, the 
exterior of which is entirely of stone, is in the 
Blackburn-road. Accommodation is provided for 
the teaching not only of technical subjects, but of 
art and science. Mr. Henry Ross was the architect, 
and the cost was about £12,000, se as 
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DESIGNING GF STEEL BRIDGES, 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL.—XXII. 


(Pee necessity for introducing additional 
members in open web-girders and_ trusses 
to par deformation, or, in other words, to 
fulfil certain theoretical requirements, has been 
freely demonstrated in previous articles. But, as 
has been already pointed out, it becomes indis- 
pensablein pees to supplement these theoretical 
extra members by others, which are not strictly 
required for the sole purpose of insuring inde- 
formability and permanent stability to the entire 
structure when subjected to the action of only a 
uniformly distributed load. We have now, there- 
fore, to consider the reason why these other 
members under certain conditions of loading 
must be added.. Under these circumstances, they 
are termed counterbraces, and it remains now to 
investigate when they can be dispensed with 
and when not. It 1s a simple question of 
the distribution of the load, which, in bridge 
girders and roof trusses, is always more or 
less of a duplicate character. In the former 
the dead or permanent load consists of the 
weight of the bridge itself, together with 
that of the platform, permanent way, and any 
other insistent weight that may have to be pro- 
vided for. This last-mentioned load in all rail- 
way bridges over the Thames now takes the form 
of at least one foot-bridge outside the principal 
gets for, if we mistake not, the London 

ounty Council has laid it down as a rule that all 
railway bridges over rivers within their juris- 
‘diction must provide this minimum accommo 
dation from shore to shore. The railway bridge 
over the Thames at Charing Cross, which is pro- 
vided with a foot-bridge, is not exactly a case in 
oint, for that accommodation existed previously 
in the old Hungerford Suspension Bridge, and 
the South-Eastern Railway Company, in con- 
verting it into a railway bridge, was obliged to 
afford to some extent the facilities ito the public 
which had been formerly accorded to them. But 
an example—or, rather, a corroboration of our 
‘statement, is to be found in the new railway 
bridge at Putney, just below the new stone road- 
way bridge. The former has a foot-bridge 
thrown out on cantilevers from the main lattice 
girders. As instances in which railway com- 
Ponies were bound by neither past, present, nor 
uture regulations as to the provision of 
footpaths, may be quoted the majority of the 
railway bridges over our great Metropolitan river. 
An additional load of some 80lb. to 120lb. per 
square foot of pedestrian area must be allowed for 
in future London transpontine structures to meet 
the emergency. 


In a railway bridge the live load, which is 
continually changing its position, is composed of 
the weight of passing trains, and the force or 
pressure of the wind, which has not hitherto, and 
pois never will, admit of accurate calculation. 

$ can only be estimated on assumptions, which 
are more frequently than otherwise based upon 
grounds and data which are both vague and un- 
certain. At the same time, its amount and violence 
‘cannot be ignored or disregarded, especially in 
jarge structures in exposed situations. ‘The 
stresses allowed by the engineer of the Forth 
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Bridge, under the three headings to which we 
have drawn attention, are the following :— 


Stresses due to dead load .... 2,230 tons, 

Stresses due to live load...... 1,020 ,, 

Stresses due to wind load .... 2,920 ,, 
Totals cuscsiee Cojejeie «io nisin GTO; 


So far as roof-trusses are concerned, they are 
exempt from any actual travelling load, but are 
equally exposed to the force of the wind as 
bridges. It is worth mentioning in connection 
with wind pressure that the first experiments 
and investigations were made upon the effect of 
the wind upon inclined—that is, upon roof— 
surfaces. Counterbalancing is not restricted to 
the ends of girders for the sole purpose of pro- 
viding for the want of uniformity in the distri- 
bution of the loading. It has to be employed to 
resist the lateral vibrations and oscillations due 
to the impactive violence of the pounding action 
of the enormous driving-wheels of the powerful 
locomotives in present use. When counter- 
bracing js used in either vertical, horizontal, or 
inclined planes, to resist the stresses brought 
upon the girder or truss by the pressure of 
the wind, it is often included under the term 
‘* sway-bracing.”’ 

In Fig. 1, let A CD B represent a portion of a 
girder or truss which, from the general equation 
(1) and the rules already derived from it, is 
known to be deformable without the addition of 
the bar or member C B, or a corresponding bar 
connecting the points A D. For the present we 
will restrict our attention to the truss, rendered 
indeformable in Fig. 1 by the addition of the 
supplementary bar C.B. It will be shown that, 
under different conditions of loading, this bar 
acts sometimes as a strut, and sometimes as a tie, 
and therefore must either be counterbraced in 
itself, or, as is the more usual method adopted, 
by introducing another bar in the opposite 
diagonal direction. In Fig. 1, let the truss be 
supposed to represent a portion of a railway- 
bridge girder, sufficiently near the centre to 
render it unnecessary to regard+the influence of 
the dead load. This latter may be considered as 
uniformly distributed on each side of the centre, 
so that the opposite stresses of a different character 
will counterbalance one another. The manner in 
which this is accomplished will be demonstrated 
in treating of the subject in a subsequent article. 
We may now take the case of a railway train 
having advanced as far on the girder as the apex 
D. Itis evident that there will be no counter- 
balancing live load in the form of another train 
on the other or left-hand side of the girder. In 
practice, there often is another train ; but in the 
present instance it will be assumed that there is 
only one. The case of another train advancing 
on the bridge in an opposite direction will be 
discussed subsequently. The weight of the 
engine, which is really the maximum load to be 
provided for, may be therefore regarded as a con- 
centrated load placed for the moment in passing 
at the summit of the apex D, and represented 
by the weight W. It remains to determine 
the nature and amount of stress induced 
upon the different bars and members of 
the truss by this weight, more especially 


with reference to the bar C B, in order to ascer- 
tain whether it is in tension or compression. 
There are two methods shown in Fig. 1 by which 
the stresses may be determined. We may either 
work directly from the weight W or from the 
reaction at the abutment A. It should here be 
particularly noted that the reaction R,, although 
it is known at the abutment B, cannot be used at 
the present stage, because there are three bars— 
AB, CB, and D B—meeting at the point B, the 
stresses upon which are all unknown. It is, 
therefore, impossible to tell in what manner, and 
in what proportion, the reaction R, might affect 
any one of the three. or the sake of simplicity, 
make W = unity or one ton, from which a re- 
ference to the figure will point out that— 


Wx Wy 
R= a eee ton 
Similarly, we shall find— 
So Wie 18:8, Wie 
R, = 30 = er =f ton, 


It will be subsequently shown how the apparent 
difficulty attending the unknown values of the 
stresses on the three bars meeting at the point B 
could be got over, and R; used directly in deter- 
mining the stresses; but, for the present, the 
methods demonstrated in Fig. 1 will be adhered 
to, and the direct action of the weight W first 
investigated. Make the dotted line DM equal 
one ton on any convenient scale. It is evident 
that this weight is transferred in the proper 
proportions to the supports by the bars or mem- 
bers CD and DB. From the point M draw 
MF and ML parallel to the two bars respect- 
ively, and FD and DL, and they will represent 
the stresses upon them. It is obvious, from the 
rule given in a former article, that as the direc- 
tion of the weight W acts between the angle 
formed by the two bars themselves, they are both 
in compression. The stress F Don the bar CD, 
on arriving at the point C, will thrust against it, 
and induce stresses in the bars AC and CB, 
which tend to resist motion at that point. Make 
Ce equal F D, and resolve C ¢ into its components 
eg and CO g, which will represent the stresses on the 
bars C Band AC. To findthe nature of the stresses, 
produce CBto E, observe the direction of Ce, 
and it will be seen that A C is in compression and 
CBintension. Let it therefore be noted that in 
Fig. 1, with the load placed as shown, the bar 
OB will always be in tension. If Og, which is 
the stress on the bar AC, be made equal to Ad, 
it is evident that when resolved into the two 
components Aaand A J, these will represent the 
stresses on AB, and the support A. But the 
latter should equal— 

R= } ton. 


If Aa be measured on the same scale, it will 
be found to have this value, thus proving the 
accuracy of the operation. 

Instead of using W, the working may be com- 
menced by using the reaction R at thesupport A. 
The student and our younger readers will have no 
difficulty in following the various steps of this 
second method, so we shall do no more than draw 
attention to a few points in connection withvit. 
The stress on AC when reaching the point C is 
made equal to Cd, and resolved between the bars 
C Band CD, making the stresses ¢f and Cf equal 
to eg and eC, which are the values already found 
for them. When the stress upon the bar CD 
arrives at D, it requires some attention, for at 
this point the weight W is situated. The direc- 
tion and amount of this weight are known to 
make D K = Of = FD, and K L drawn parallel 
to D M will be equal to W, and D L = the stress 
on the bar AB. As the stresses on all the three 
bars aré now known, we may select any two of 
them for working from. Take D B and CB, and 
make BN = DL equal to stress on DB, and 
BP =eg = df = stress on OB, and draw PN. 
This last line is the resultant of the stresses on 
these bars, and if it be resolved into the two 
remaining stresses, it will give that on the tie- 
bar C B and that on the support B. If NO be 
drawn parallel to the vertical reaction at B, and 
OP parallel to A B, then we shall have OP =a} 
= stress already found for A B, and— 

NO-= Ri =: ton; 

If the stress on BD were obtained as in the 
first instance, from the weight D, it might have 
been compounded with the known reaction 
R,, and the resultant having been obtained, the 
stresses on the remaining two bars AB and CD 
readily deduced. By comparing the direction of 
the stress upon D B produced with the directions 
of the bars A B and C B similarly produced, it 
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will be at once perceived that both the latter are. 


in tension. In Fig. 2 is shown a diagram of 
forces, or stress diagram, in which the lengths of 
the lines similarly lettered as in Fig. 1 will be 
found to be equal to the lengths of the dotted lines 
representing the several stresses upon the different 
parts of the truss. They are in tons A B = 0:23, 
AC = 0-33, BD = 1:40, DC = 0'94,CB = 0-74. 
By commencing with the known direction of the 
reactions and following {round the diagram of 
forces for each joint, the character of the stresses, 
whether tensile or compressive, can be determined, 
as explained when we were dealing with the 
subjects of stress diagrams and funicular 
polygons. = ; 5 

In Fig. 3 let the weight be placed at the point 
C, and let the amount and character of the 
separate stresses on the bars of the same truss be 
investigated under this new condition of loading. 
The value of the reaction will not be reversed, 
and we shall have— 


R = 3ton.  R, 


This case is clearly much simpler than that 
represented in Fig. 1, as two of the members 
become practically and theoretically redundant, 
and the parts of the truss undergoing stress are 
reduced to the three sides of a simple triangle. 
- Commencing with W and following out exactly 
the same process as in the previous case, we 
obtain the stresses upon the bars A C, CB, BA, 
and the reaction AH = Ron the-support A. 
There are two points as to the arrangement of the 
loading, as shown in Fig. 3, onthe truss which 
merit attention. One is that—as it is scarcely 
- necessary to refer to except as affecting the bar 
CB as a counterbrace—the brace CB is now in 
compression. The other is that there-are no 
stresses on the members CD and DB. It might 
have been not unreasonably supposed that as there 
are the same number of bars and forces acting at 
the support. B in Fig. 3 as in Fig. one, they 
would all undergo some stress, although not 
necessarily of the sameamount or character. But 
the reason why these two bars, CD and D B, are 
exempted from stress is easily explained. The 
resultant of the two stresses on the bars CB and 
ABisLM. If this resultant’ could be resolved 
into the two remaining stresses, one supposed on 
the bar D B, and the other in a vertical direction 
on the support B, there would be a stress on D B.. 
But the line LM is the stress, or the reaction 
Ri at B, which manifestly cannot be resolved in 
only one direction. If it were not that it is 
essential that every step in the determination of 
stresses should be thoroughly investigated and 
understood, the operation might be shortened as 
follows.. From the point F, in Fig. 3, draw F N 
parallel to A B, then F N willrepresent the stress 
upon the tie-bar A B, and will divide the line C E 
into two reactions — 


R=CE, and Ri =NE. 


All the stresses are similarly lettered by corre- 
sponding lines of the same lengths in the reci- 


1 
7 ton. 


procal stress diagram in Fig. 4, which requires no. 


further explanation. Summing up, the stresses 
by scale are in tons, AB= 0-67, AC = 1:00, 
CB=0°73. From this summation it is evident 
that the amount of the stresses on the counter- 
brace CB is identical, and independent of the 


disposition of the load, but the character only is | 


reversed. 

_ As there is no ambiguity with respect to the 
direction or amount of the stresses upon the three 
bars meeting at the support B, those upon the 
different members of the truss may be checked by 
the method of sections. First, for the stress upon 
the bar A B, supposing a section made along the 
line V Vi. Take moments about point C, where 
the reaction at A = 0-75, and the leverage = 5. 
Put S for the stress on AB,-and 5:5 for the 
leverage or arm, which is the distance C'S, or the 
depth of the girder. Then we have— 


Sx 65=R-x 5, 
from which we obtain— : 
S = 0'68 tons. é 


Next, for the bar AC. Take moments round 
point S, and we have, by similar reasoning, 
putting C for the stress on AC — 


Cx37=R-x 5 = 1:07 tons. 


Finally, for the counterbrace C B, putting C, for- 


the compressive stress, we have, taking moments 
about Si— 


C; x 170 = 025 x 5 = 0°78 tons, 


These stresses agree sufficiently near for all prac- 
tical purposes with’ those already found by the 


biker Sriathoda, = The question of ae 


be considered. 
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PROPOSED FIREPROOFING TESTS IN 
NEW YORK. 


COMMITTHE of architects, engineers, and 
representatives of insurance companies in 

New York have arranged to make an extensive 
series of tests of fireproofing materials, on a scale 
comparable with the conditions which exist in the 
case of fires in actual buildings. | Until now, all 
tests made have been undertaken in a more or less 
contracted manner, and, in most cases, simply to 
determine some special result. . It isnow proposed 
to carry out experiments on a large scale, and, 
among other things, to test the effect of an 


intense fire on the structural iron and steel so 
universally employed at the present time, and the 


yeffect that the different fireproofing materials may 


have in protecting the same. The committee has 
been jointly selected by the fire-insurance com- 
panies, the architects and the engineers, and con- 
sists of Mr. S. A. Reed, representing the Tariff 
Association of New York; Mr. George Li. Heins, 
the Architectural League of New York; and 
Messrs. H. de B. Parsons and Thomas F. Row- 
land, jun., the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. It is satisfactory to learn that the 
manufacturers of fireproofing materials will not 
be allowed to subscribe towards the cost 
of the proposed experiments, but are asked 
simply to defray the expenses of erecting 
and removing their materials to be tested. 
The time of the members of the committee is 
freely Siven to the advancement of scientific 
knowledge, and their names are sufficient 
guarantees that thoroughly impartial tests will be 
adopted. The committee has organised, and has 
commenced to build the required plant at the 
Continental Iron Works, New York. ‘There will 
be a gas-producer to supply the fuel-gas, so 
arranged to receive a spray of petroleum in case 
higher temperatures maybe required than those 
obtained from the combustion of the gas alone. 
Furnaces for testing full-sized columns and floors 
will be erected. ‘I'he foundations of these fur- 
naces will consist of side walls with an arch 
between them, thus making a safe place for the 


introduction of the gas-pipes and for the hydraulic: 


cylinder. On the top of this foundation will be 
erected a room built of the materials to be tested. 
The columns will be loaded by pressure from the 
hydraulic cylinder, and, during the tests, a safe 
load, such as is prescribed by the building laws 
of this city, will be put upon it. The arches for 
the floors will be loaded by dead weight. Every 
precaution will be taken by the committee to 
make the tests uniform as regards temperature, 
draught, cooling by water-streams, &c., so that 
the results may be comparable. The committee 
will take minute notes of all details and publish 
them, together with the results, in its final report. 
The committee would be pleased to communicate 
with anyone who may be interested in this 
matter. Its address is—The Committee on Fire- 
proofing Tests, Room 104, 22, William-street, 
New York. . ~— 
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A stained-glass window, Hurly English in style, 
and representing the Four Evangelists andthe Four 
Latin Doctors, has been placed in-the south 
transept of St. Columb Church, Cornwall. 


At the-Auction Mart on Friday, Messrs. Faller, 
Horsey, Sons, and Cassell offered a freehold pro- 
perty in the City of London, known as Botolph 
Wharf, situate on the Thames almost adjoining 
London Bridge. The ground area of the land is 
15,023ft., which, with the buildings thereon, was 
knocked down for £52,050. 

At the Shoreditch County Court, on Friday, 
before Judge French, Q C., Charles Boswell, 17, 
recovered £60 damages from Messrs. Corder and 
Sons, sawmill proprietors, for the loss of two fingers, 
caused by defects in an overhand planing machine 


| belonging to the defendants. 


The district committee of the Mid-Lothian County 
Council have just replaced an oid iron bridge over 
the river Hsk at Polton by a new and heavier steel 
bridge, “The old bridge was only closed for road 
traflic at noon on Saturday, and the old bridge was 
removed and the new bridge placed in position and 
riveted complete, the concreting and foundation of 


roadway finished, and the roadway opened for| 


traffic within about 86 hours. Messrs, Alexander 
Findlay and Co., Motherwell, were the contractors 


for the steel work, which comprised two steel lattice 


girders, 54ft. span, weighing 5} tons each; while 


the roadway, 16ft. wide, was formed by Messrs, 
Findlay and Co.’s special cambered steel troughing, 


& 


t S.- or two more ¢ 
different arrangements of loading still remains to 


: - OOMPETIT 
LivERPCOL.— city 
Wednesday, a report from ti 
and Arts Committee as to the proposed comp 
for the extension of the n im bi 
William Brown:street. The commit ym 
mended that Mr. Aston Webb, V.P.R.IB-A., 
London, be appointed assessor in connection with 
the competition for designs of the pro - 
tension, at a fee of 150 guineas. It was eC 
that the competition should be a limite ot 
an open, one. Consideration of the report was 
adjourned until Wednesday next, when if isp 
able that a discussion will be raised on the ques- 
tion whether the competition shall be restricted 
or thrown open to all comers. __ & 
. Warrincton.—In response to the request for 
sketches for shop-front, for Mr. §. Garland, 
ironmonger, Bridge-street, there were 24 dra 
ings sent in. The generality of the 
treated the subject in a very similar ma : 
it was somewhat difficult to select the most suit- 
able plan. After careful consideration a 2 
sketches were most suitable, and which 
the conditions of the competition, ‘ 
premium was awarded to a design by Mr. T. 
Hardy, 12, Aberdeen-place, Maida Vale. 
W.; the second premium to a design by 1 
Andrew Gray Bengeo, Hertford, Herts; and th 
third premium to a design by Mr. Chas. Kempso: 
C.E., A.R.I.B.A., Leicester; and cheques hay 
been posted to these gentlemen. == 


: CHIPS. — 

Two lights in the north ¢ ) 
Cathedral have tee been filled with s' 
One contains the fig 
Basil, and St. Chrysostom, and below a si 
the history of the first-named father of the b 
his triumphant entry into the city of Alexandria. 
after his return from exile. ‘The othe n- 
tains the figures of the Empress Helena, 
and St. Jerome. Below is given the scene 
discovery of the true Cross at Jerusalem by He’ 
commemorated in the Calendar on May 3rd. — 


A Bill has been introduced, and will be d 
without opposition, for the purchase of the block — 
of buildings between Parliament-street and King- 
street, Westminster. The amount asked is £450,000. 

The islands opposite the city front at Philadelphia, 
so long a restriction upon the commerce of the port, 
have been removed by the United States Goverr 
ment, after the appropriations of millions in money 


and three years-of work. “Work upon the siteof - 


the islands will be continued until a depth of 32ft. 


relieve the town council of future ob 
school, ; 3 eat poimees 


An addition to Winchester Co 


lege, the gift of 
Dr. Freshfield, is now nearly completed. Fromond’s 
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F.S.A., of Spring-gardens, 8.W., is the ache =e 
At St, Bartholomew’s Hospital on Friday, Mr, —_ 

Langham held an inquest respecting the death 

James White, 52,a builder’s labourer, of Wells-road, 


* 
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Engineering Motes, 
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Epinpurcu.—Good progress is being made 
with the work of demolishing the old North 
Bridge, and of laying the foundations of the 
structure which is to take its place. Mr. Blyth, 
C.E , of Edinburgh, is the engineer. The con- 
tractors, Messrs. William Beattie and Sons, 
Pountainbridge, Edinburgh, began in April last, 
and already nearly the east half of the bridge has 
been. taken down, save the central arch, while 
simultaneously those parts of the two buttresses 
of the new bridge which can be got at are well 
under way ; the south pier foundation is up to the 
rail level, and the ne pier foundation is about 
half finished. The arches, before being touched, 
were centred with heavy timber. 
cranes of various sizes and styles are in use to 
lift the material from one stage to another, for 
about 6,000c.ft. of stone have to be dealt with 
in taking down the bridge, besides 500 tons of 
iron, which were placed in position when the 
bridge was widened 20 years ago. The ashlar 
stone of the old bridge, which was erected in 
1772, as it is taken down, is sent to a shed on 
the rail level to be cleaned, and it will be utilised 
in connection with internal work in the new 
piers. The rubble is sent to a stone crusher to 
be broken up for use in the concrete beds which 
constitute the foundations of the piers of the 
new bridge. The rubbish is shot down spouts 
into waggons beneath. Nothing of noteworthy 
kind has been got so far in connection with the 
demolition, save a few moulded stones from the 
rubble work, which are supposed to belong to 
Old Trinity College Church. As to the new 
bridge, in excavating for its foundations the 
contractors have gone down about 40ft. below 
the rail level—28ft. of that being through made- 
up ground. The south pier, extending from 
east to west, measures WOft., and has a breadth 
of 22ft. Gin. Right round this area were driven 
aseries of pitch-pine piles, 12in. by Gin. ; then the 
soil was excavated to a depth of 40ft. There hard 
boulder clay was reached, and upon this the pier 
is founded. The whole of the inierior was then 

filled with a solid mass of concrete—there being 
_ 4,000 tons of concrete in)the base of this pier. 
‘Three feet below the rail level the contractors 
began to use a facing of stone, and the pier from 
this point up to the street level will be of solid 
brick, set in Roman cement and faced with 
ashlar cubes. The abutments go down 50ft. 
below the ground, or 12ft. deeper than those of 
the old bridge, and measure from back to front 
33ft. They are of rubble work, faced with 
ashlar. About 150 men are at present engaged 
upon the work. 
rr ¢ —__—_- z 

By an Act passed by the Legislature of the State 
of Ohio a clay-workers’ school has been established 
at the Ohio State University, where the chemistry, 
mechanism, and manual work of everything con- 
nected with clay industries is taught. Professor 
Orton is the director of this school. 

Greater Southampton will become an accom- 
plished fact within a few days, the opposition to 
the provisional order extending the boundaries of 
the borough of Southampton, threatened by the 
Shirley and Freemantle district board, having been 
withdrawn. The provisional order only awaits the 
Royal Assent to come into operation. _ 

‘The De Lank granite works, which have been 
closed for nearly two years, were reopened last 
week under new auspices. The Eddystone Granite 
Company, since their formation in 1889, have done 
much to develop these quarries, having opened out 
extensive beds of rock whicl have produced un- 
usually large and fine blocks of fine granite. The 
company was selected by Mr. Wolfe Barry, C.B., 
and the contractors of the Tower Bridge to supply 
the granite for the greater part of that erection. 
Machinery of the most modern type has now been 
erected under the supervision of Mr. W. H 


Stanger, C.E., of Westminster, the whole being 


worked by a 200H.P, turbine driven by water from 
the De Lank river. 

At the town hall, Colne, on Friday, a Local 
Government Board inquiry was held by Mr. Clerke 
into an application by the Colne District Council for 


sanction to borrow £3,000 for purposes of sewage 


disposal. The clerk to the council said the council 
had already expended about £50,000 on the 
sewage farm, The area of the farm was 25 acres, 
The system of sewerage was downward inter- 
mittent filtration, There were six tanks at present 
in use, and by the proposed alteration there would 


Half-a-dozen\, 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH HOLOGICAL 
a a ae SOCIETIES. 


AncHITECTURAL AssoctATIon.—The session for 
1895-6 of the Association will be opened on 
Friday, Oct. 11, when the president, Mr. W. D. 
Carée, F.R.I.B.A., will deliver his inaugural 
address. ‘The subsequent meetings, all held on 
alternate Friday evenings at 7.30, inthe R.I.B.A. 
meeting-hall, 9, Conduit-street, W., are as 
follows :—~— 

Noy, 8.—‘* Pompeii” (with lantern illustrations). Mr. 
Talfourd Ely, M.A. 
3) 22.— The Municipal Control of Buildings.’’ Dr. 
_ G. B. Longstaff, L.0.C. 
Dee. 6.—‘‘ Scenic Art.” Professor Herkomer, R.A. 


** Brickwork.”” 
te ne ‘i Leadwork.” Mr. C. Hill. 


“ Woodwork.’’ Mr. R. Rust. 
1896. 


Jan. 10,— Municipal Buildings,’’ Mr. Henry T. Hare. 
35 24.—‘‘ Copper.” Mr. Nelson Dawson. 

Feb. 7.—‘ Technical Institutes.” Mr. Sidney H. Wells. 
»» 21.—‘*'Ehe Modern Stencil.’”? Mr. Arthur Silver. 

Mar. 6.—‘“‘ Masonry”’ (Practical Stonework). Mr. Hervey 


int. ; 
» 20.—* The Architecture of the Teutonic Order, with 
Particular Reference to the Restoration of the 
Marienburg.” Mr. C. Fitzroy Doll. 
April 24.—“* The Present Position of Architecture at the 
Royal Academy.” Mr. Francis E. Masey. 
May 8.—‘' Fabrics,”?’ Mr. Aldam Heaton, 


Tue Socrury ov Arncurrecrs.—The anniversary 
meeting of the Society of Architects will be held 
at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, S.W., on Tues- 
day, October 29th. The recently-published list 
of members shows a steady increase in numbers. 
The roll now contains 486 ordinary members, 18 
honorary members, and 9 associates, a total of 
513 names in the three classes, whereas at the 
corresponding period last year the numbers in the 
three classes were 453, 16, and 8 respectively—in 
all 477. 


Ne ‘ } 
CHIPS. 


Ata meeting held at Worcester last week it was 
decided that the services of the ex-mayor, Mr. G. 
H. Williamson, to the city should be commemo- 
rated by a portrait to be painted by Mr. Hacker, 
A.R.A., and to be hung in the city Guildhall. 


A new public clock, manufactured by Messrs. W? 
Potts and Sons, of Leeds, is about to be placed in 
the lantern tower of St, Nicholas’s Cathedral, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. The clock is the largestin the 
United Kingdom, with the exception of the one on 
the Houses of Parliament. The cost, £650, in 
addition to £80 for new dials, has been borne by 
the city council of Newcastle. When the new 
clock is fixed, the old one will be transferred to All 
Saints’ Church tower in the same city. 


The fair and markets committee of the town 
council of Stamford have received tenders for the 
making of a new cattle market. The tenders range 
in price from £7,470 down to £5,530, and the com- 
mittee have unanimously decided to recommend 
the council to accept the lowest tender, that of Mr. 
John Woolston, of Stamford. The committee esti- 
mate that the total cost of the market, exclusive of 
one of Ive’s precipitating tanks, will be £7,283 19s. 


A portrait of the Bishop of London, by Professor 
Herkomer, R.A., subscribed for by the clergy and 
laity of the diocese, is to be painted ata cost of 


£750, and then permanently placed with the por-" 


traits of past bishops in Fulham Palace. 


The foundation-stone of a mission church was 
laid in Head-street, Pershore, on Friday. The hall 
will measure 50ft. by 24ft. exclusive of apse and 
classroom. Mr. W. Lunn, of Malvern, isthe archi- 
tect, and Messrs. Nicholas Brothers, of Pershore, 
are the contractors. 


Memorial-stones of new Primitive Methodist 
Sunday schools were laid in Hewitt-street, Lostock 
Graham, Cheshire, last week, Mr, Robert Woodier 
is the contractor. 


The town council of Shrewsbury have decided to 
purchase Monkmoor Farm, consisting of 1724 acres, 
with the residence, buildings, and three cottages 
upon it, for £22,500, as a sewage farm. 


The Burt Memorial Hall, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
the headquarters of the Northumberland Miners’ 
Association, has just been completed. The build- 
ing, which has cost £7,000, has been erected from 
designs by Mr. J. W. Dyson, Grainger-street, 
Newcastle. 


Mr, E, C. W. Prouse, a railway engineer, was 
measuring a large stone on a crane at Westbury 
when the jib of the crane broke, fell on ‘him, and 
instantly killed him, - 

The three small pictures lent to the National 
Gallery by Mr. George Southey, and hung in the 
central octagon hall on Wednesday in last week, 
are ‘*A Portrait of a Man,’’ by Bartholomaus 
Bruyn; ‘‘Portrait of Costanza de Medici,’’ by 
Domenico del Ghirlandajo; and a “ Virgin and 


Child,” attributed to Dierick Bouts. 


SBT ay 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselyes responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burnpina 
Nzws, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tue Stranp Newspaper Company, Limrrep. - 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 80c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
riggers. pe two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40. words. Special terms for series of more than six 
ereons can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. - 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. 


SrrvaTions. 


The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant’? 
or “Situations Wanted” is One Surutina ror TweEntTy- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid, 


NOTICE, 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bourd volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVLI., 
XLIX.,; LI., LII., LIV., LVIII., LIX., LX., UXT, 
LXI., LXIM., LXTV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former yolumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers Bete! 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended shoul 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recetvep.—L. Lumley.—A Reader.—N. C. and Co.— 
L. W. (Rochester).—E. T. M.—S8. D. and Co. 


-———_ 


Correspondence, 


pa ag ae aes 
LYNN MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 
To the Editor of the Burupine News. 


Srr,—I have pleasure in answering the letter 
by Mr. Silcock, “a gentleman from whom I 


received much courtesy when at Lynn obtaining 


particulars for the competition. By his letter the 
case appears in a nutshell, and I shall perhaps 
seem pig-headed if I still hold to my opinions, 
though I certainly would not withhold my 
apologies to Messrs. Tree and Price if I felt they 
were clearly entitled to them; but it would be 
premature to offer them at present. Before doing 
so I require to know the following :—I1st. That 
all the accommodation asked for has been sub- 
stantially provided. 2nd. When the final account 
has been sent in that the stipulated price has not 
been exceeded; and last, but not least, that all 
the costly, elaborate, and richly-moulded and 
ornamental stonework, so clearly expressed in the 
perspective, has been carried out in a substantial 
manner, and that the interior is, at- least, a little 
in keeping with it. 

But whatever Messrs. Tree and Price may 
accomplish, I still maintain that the large amount 
spent in an elaborate front is out of all proportion 
to the total sum to be spent on the building. 
That this ornate-design of ‘‘ It Speaks for Itself ”’ 
‘‘ caught on’? with the assessors is clearly proved 
by looking at Mr. Sedger’s design (I only mention 
his on account of it being placed second; Mr. 
Sedger is a perfect stranger to me). In this 
design the plan is distinctly the best ; by keeping 
to a more simple front, more money has been 
spared for the plan. In short, the appearance of 
Messrs. Tree and Price’s design is quite incon- 
sistent with the cost of the whole building. It 
has all the appearance of ‘‘ money is no object,’’ 


when the contrary was the case, according to 
conditions.—I am, &c., One DiscusTeD, 


“TS A CONTRACTOR DESIRABLE ?”’ 


Srr,—The writer of the interesting article in 
last Friday’s issue of your admirable journal on 
this subject scarcely refers to the fact that con- 
tractors and builders are every year more and 
more developing into mere factors, scarcely doing 
any of the work by their own men, and taking 
often large profits for doing precious little, while 
the sub-contractors have to execute the work and 
take all risks at a very narrow margin of profit 
indeed. A vast quantity of stonework is now 
wrought at the quarries, and so brought on to the 
jobs ready for the fixer; the brickwork is sublet 
more than often ; the iron work nearly always is, 
of course, or if special makes are specified, the 
builder demands his 10 to 15 per cent. for actually 
doing nothing. The joiners’ work more than 
often comes from Sweden; and as for working 
mouldings, even where the contractors retain 
their joiners’ shops, we all know that foreign 
machine-made mouldings are bought by the mile. 
The rage for cheapness has much to answer for 
in this respect, and scamping work, of course, is 
the practical outcome obtained by the public not 
by any means infrequently, and architects find 
themselves meanwhile acting the part of technical 

olicemen—‘‘ a life which is not a happy one.”’ 

oys are not put to the building trades as they 
used to be, and the problem of obtaining really 
skilled artificers is therefore exceedingly difficult, 
while the master builders becoming thus mere 
factors, all interest in good work is gradually and 
surely being lost.—I am, &c., 

An Oxp Trz-Square. 


WAR DEPARTMENT SURVEYORS. 


Srm,—To afford ‘‘ Prospect”’ the information 
he seeks, ‘‘Traveller’s’’ letter must be supple- 
mented by explaining that had the assistant 
surveyor alluded to been allowed to complete 
the designs for the barracks at Malta, and had 
a satisfactory building resulted, it would have 
been triumphantly pointed to as the work of 
Royal Engineer officers when next their capacities 
as architects had been called in question. 

The ‘‘assistant surveyor’’ is not invited to 
join the service of the War Office as architect or 
civil engineer to the War Department, but he is 
constantly employed in either or both of these 
capacities. His failures in them are duly scored 
against him when they occur, but his successes 
are systematically appropriated by the Royal 
Engineers. 

As regards travelling, surveyors must, of 
course, travel at the public expense; the con- 
cession recently made to them allows them in 
addition to recover the actual railway and 
steamer fares of a wife and family. 

For moying himself and family from Cork to 
Dover, or from Edinburgh to Plymouth, he 
would be allowed the cost of the direct railway 
and steamboat tickets with a limited weight of 
baggage and a small perscnal allowance for him- 
self only (both based on military requirements). 
That neither of these journeys would cver be 
undertaken without a break; that wife and 
family must carry luggage as well as himself; 
that the expenses of moving household furniture 
and effects are considerable—are facts ignored by 
the War Office, although they may have to be 
met by the assistant surveyor once in every two 
or three years. 

Ccmpare the Admiralty service, in which C.E.’s 
are allowed all actual expenses necessarily incurred 
(hotel and other bills being accepted as vouchers), 
and afair compensation is even allowed for such 
items as alterations required to carpets, &c., in 
moving from one house to another ! 

Since the correspondence in your columns in 
1893, surveyors have been graciously permitted 
to affix to their names in the Army List and 
other publications such professional or university 
degrees as they may possess; but I have not 
heard of any other concessions to which 
“ Prospect ’’ can be alluding. 

Certainly within the last two or three years 
the Jack of training of Royal Engineers as archi- 
tects and civil engineers has been vety fully 
exposed in the professicnal journals, both military 
and civil. Soif ‘Prospect’? is of a speculative 
turn, and very hard up for employment, he may 
think it worth while to enter the War Depart- 
ment on the chance that ‘‘the new brooms” at 
the War Office may ‘sweep clean,’ 1id the 
British taxpayer of ajl amateur architects and 


civil engineers at present in War Office employ- 
ment, and give fair scope and adequate rewards 


to qualified professional men in their stead.— | 
VERB SAP. 


Lam, &e., 
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CHIPS. 


The Barrett-Browning clock tower and institute, 
just erected at Ledbury, was formally handed over 
to the committee by the builder (Mr. George Hill) 
on Saturday. 


Steady progress is being made with the works of 
drainage in course of execution in the Midlands for 
the Upper Stour Valley Main Sewerage Board. 
The engineers are Messrs. L. B. Martin and W. J. 
Fiddian, of Birmingham, and the contract for the 
supply of cast-iron ee is being carried out by 
Messrs. Cochrane and Co., of Dudley. Deh 


ee. 

[ts vocalion organ, the gift of Lord Tollemache, 

as just been placed in the parish church of 

Helmingham, Suffolk. The case is of Gothic 

design, and executed in carved oak. Messrs. Hill 
and Songs, of London, were the builders. 


The Master Builders’ Association of Bristol have 
made a protest against the acceptance of a tender 
for new board schools at Weston-super-Mare, as, 
though applications were invited from builders in 
the Bristol newspapers, the tender of Messrs, R. 
Wilkins and Son at £9,949, and Mr. G, H. Wilkins 
at £9,840, both contractors of that city, were below 
the tender accepted by the board, the amount of 
which was £10,291. 


Some 500 members of the Manchester district 
of the Association of Operative Plasterers visited 
Chester on Saturday. They were accompanied by 
the Ashton Mills Brass Band, and marched in pro- 
cession from the Northgate Station to the Roodee, 
where foot races were held. The annual dinner 
was afterwards held in the Temperance Hall, under 
the presidency of Mr. M, Dellar. A letter of 
welcome from the Cheshire Trades Council was 
received at the dinner. 


An important addition to the facilities of the port 
of Southampton has just been completed in the 
south extension quay of the new sea wall. At this 
quay two of the largest vessels sailing from the 
port can be accommodated, and being a deep-water 
berth, ships of the greatest draught can approach 
or leave at any state of the tide. 


A course of twelve Swiney lectures on ‘‘ The 
Geological History of Man’’ will be delivered by 
J. G, Garson, M.D., V.P. Anthrop. Inst., in the 
lecture-theatre of the South Kensington Museum, 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at 5 p.m., 
beginning Friday, 4th October, and ending Wed- 
nesday, 30th October. Each lecture will be illus- 
trated by lantern-slides and limelight. Admission 
to the course is free, 


The London and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany having decided to construct a new station at 
Prestatyn, a rapidly-growing watering-place on the 
North Wales Coast, have let the contract for the 
work to a Liverpool firm, and work will be com- 
menced almost immediately. The existing station 
is out of date, and inconvenient, 


The election of officers and committee of the 
A.A. Camera Club, which took place ata recent 
general meeting, resulted as follows :—President, 
E. W. M. Wonnacott ; vice-president, R. Hlsey 
Smith ; committee, J. P. Clark, Geo. Fleetwood, 
Matt. Garbutt, and A. J. Roddis; hon. secretary, 
Francis R, Taylor; hon. treasurer, C. H, Freeman, 


After a long and painful illness Mr. William 
Clark, who was for many years surveyor to the 
Kingswood highway board, died at his residence at 
New Cheltenham on Saturday. Mr. Clark was 80 
years of age. = 


On Saturday afternoon a new technical institute, 
which has been built at a cost of between £4,000 
and £5,000, was opened at Runcorn by Sir John 
Brunner, M.P., the principal donor. 


Mr. W. J. Bird Clerke, C E.; held an inquiry at 
the Salford Town Hall on Friday on behalf of the 
Local Government Board, with reference to an 
application of the Salford corporation to borrow 
£18,000 for the purposes of electric lighting in the 
borough. The town clerk stated that some time 
ago an application was made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for power to borrow £50,000 for electric 
lighting, but £32,000 only was sanctioned, and the 
present inquiry related. to the balance of that 
amount, Mr, Edward Manville, the engineer 
appointed for carrying out the electrical lighting 
in the borough, explained the details of the scheme, 
and observed that the woiks had been carried out 
in accordance with the plans originally submitted to 
the Local Government Board. ‘The extensions were 
outside the compulsory area. 


The construction of the section of the Central 
Siberian line between the town of Tcmsk and the 
station of Tomsk-Taiezbni has just been taken in 
hand. Exile labour is being used for the embank- 
ment works, 
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|together. The visit was brought to a close on — 


inctercommmumticatio 


QUESTIONS. 


11411.]—House Sump.—I have plans to prepare for 
sth ona plot of land which falls from back to front; 
there are no sewers in the village, and the house sewage 
will be drained into a sump that cannot be placed any — 
further away from the house, than, say, 15 yards, an 
the only position available is near the e gates. 
Will any of your readers be good enough to describe the — 
best construction for such a sump, disconnection of 
drainage, and ventilation !—ARRAN: CR a oak 


ing-is about 40 squares.—G. B 


[11413.]—-Geometrical Projection Drawings. 
—Would any of your kind readers inform meas to where 
I can get a treatise on the above subject? Any informa- 
tion as to the principles on which the above subject is 
worked would be most acceptable.—SruDENT. Se eS 

[11414.]—Stains in Stone.—In a cream-coloured — 
stone which I use there are reddish stains, also yeins and . 
spots of a deep brown—iron, apparently - which run in | 
wet weather. Is there any chemical which will bleach — 
out these defects, so as to bring them to match the rest of — 
the stone, or even reduce the strong contrast between the 
pert: fe a not wish to use paint if it can possibly be 
avoided.—Z. : ; Se 


[11415.|—House Linings.—Some time ago I read 
of an American thin, smooth-surfaced material for 
casing the interiors of houses if in an exposed situation, ~ 
composed of rolled, pressed, glazed paper, upon @ very — 
thin slice of wood, din. altogether. Can any reader give — 
me particulars of this, or any similar material !—Damr. 

[11416.]—Civil Engineering.—Will some reader : 
kindly give me the names of a few of the best works for — 
the study of civil engineering ’—W. H.H. eae 


REPLIES. & Gia 


(11398.,—House Drains.—Sir Robert Rawlinson, — 
chief engineering inspector of the Local Government — 
Board, states in his ‘‘ Suggestions as to the Preparation — 
of Plans for Sewerage,” ‘The sewers should be at suck 
depth as will effectively drain house-basements, and, 
when practicable, not less than twice the full diameter of 
the sewer below basement or cellar floors, to prevent house 
drains from being back-watered. Drains from basements — 
to sewer should have a clear fall of not less than 1 in 60, © 
and should enter sewer by a junction specially provided : 
for the purpose.’’ In many districts in London the levels 
of cellar floors do not give the requisite fall for house 
drains, and as a consequence, when a heavy rainfall © 
happens, they are rendered inoperative, and the back- 
water forces its way into the basement. For falls and 
size of house drains, “A. B. M.” had better consult 
Neville’s Tables. A 4in. drain fiowing half-full requires 
an inclination of 1 in 60, and a Gin. drain a fall of 1 in 85. 
—Crvit EnGinEER. sae 


[11899.]—Rolled Joist.—The formula I gave from 
Hurst is for rolled joists with top-flange only, and ough’ 
to have been so stated. “ X.” is quite right as to 7 being 
the constant for rolled joists of I-section, which is the 
most usual form. These, the same authority says, are 
phot oe than single-plate girders 


> ue 

[11403.|—Estate Management.—In reply to the 
query of ‘‘Z. Y. X.,” asking for the names of books 
which treat of the laying out of building estates, &c., E 
bought a book called “The Practical Directory for the 
Improvement of Landed Property,’’ ty R. Scott Burn. 
This can be obtained from a second-hand book-stor 
situated in a narrow alley leading from Lincoln’s Inn: 
fields to Holborn, London, but I have forgotten the nam: 
and the exact place.—No Sie. ae : 


[11408.]- Church Screens.—“ Remains of Hccle- 
siastical Woodwork,” by the late T. Talbot Bury, 
architect, F.R.I.B.A., and published in 1847, contains 
illustrations and sections of oak screens, Harly English, — 
Decorated, and Perpendicular. The work is a most 
excellent one, and can, I believe, be obtained at Bats 
ford’s, 52, High Holborn, W.C., at considerably less than 
the original price.—Harry Hxms, eS Dare 


The President of the Local Government Board 
has ordered an official inquiry to be held into the 
recent failure of supply by the Hast London Water 
Works Company, and the means to be adopted t 
prevent the recurrence of any deficiency. ee oe 


On Wednesday week, Colonel W. Langton Coke, 
on behalf of the Local Government Board, con 
ducted an inquiry at Wednesbury with reference 
to an application by the town council for sanctioz 
to a loan of £7,500 for addition to the sewerage an 
sewage disposal works to meet objections to thi 
effluent passed into the Tame from the works. _ 

Members of the English Arboricultural Society 
held their eleventh annual excursion at Kelso la: 
week, Numbering fully 70, the party arrived o: 
Wednesday afternoon, August 28, and the annual 
meeting was held in the Cross Keys Hotel in th 
evening, the chairman being Mr. Maughan, Jervau 
Abbey. On the following day the excursionist: 
drove to Mertoun, Dryburgh, Bemersyde, an 
Abbotsford; and on their return they dined 


Friday, the perdu: including a drive to the 
finely-wooded estates of Springwood, Hendersyde, 
Floors, Newton Don, and Stichill, = 


mar oF a 
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SUBTERRANEAN WATER. 


HERE can be no legal property in percolating 
water. There are rights to a flow of water, 
and, of course, to water which is collected upon 
land, and so reduced-into possession; but while 
the water is actually percolating through the soil, 
it seems to belong to nobody in particular. This 
point was well brought out by the House of Lords 
in a case affecting the Borough of Bradford as a 
water company (Zimes, July 21st). The corpora- 
tion had taken over the Bradford Waterworks, 
and with it the springs called ‘‘ Many Wells,” 
which were part of their sources of supply. 
The owner of a farm on higher ground 
adjoining the lands through which the water 
tan to make these wells had lately decided 
to work the minerals beneath his land, 
and to do this economically he was about 
to make a drift or tunnel, so as to keep 
his mines clear of water without going to the 
expense of constantly using pumping engines. 
But it appeared that if he did this the effect would 
be to cut off the underground stream of water 
which supplied these ‘‘ Many Wells,’’ and so to 
reduce the supply of the Bradford Corporation. 
To this they objected, and brought their action 
to restrain making the proposed drift or tunnel, 
on the ground that it was an infringement of their 
rights in these springs or wells. 

Although Mr. Justice North had granted the 
injunction asked by the Corporation, his decision 
was reversed by the Court of Appeal, whose 
ruling has now been confirmed by the House of 
Lords. Strictly put, the point decided came to 
this. The Act in question prohibited the taking 
water which belonged to the company ; but it, of 
course, did not prohibit the taking of what was 
not theirs. The defendant, therefore, could not 
be prevented from draining his own mine simply 
because the effect of doing so would be to cut off 
the water from these wells : because, while it was 
pelea the water did not belong to anybody. 

he result is that the defendant succeeded, and if 
the corporation wish to stop this cutting off of 
subterranean water, they will have to purchase 
his land—minerals and all—which is, after all, 
only what other trading companies often have to 
do in order to protect their own rights of property 
of this description. 3 

Frep. WrTHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.0. 

Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpine eae and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


AncuitEcr. — Drawines. — Remuneration, &c. — (1) 
This would depend on the conditions of the competition. 
(2and 3) There is no rule of law, nor.any legally binding 
om but about half the commission should be 
charged. 


Constant ReAveR. — Prans.— Payment. — The vicar 
and the charity committee would seem to be responsible 
for some remuneration. 


Worxk.—Corracer.—WaAtt.—B. as a private owner 
would have no legal right to underpin A.’s wall without 
his consent. E 


The Bishop of Chichester visited Bognor on 
Thursday in last week, and dedicated a new church 
tower and a peal of bells, 


The Queen will lay the foundation-stone of the 
New Mar Lodge next month. The Queen, it is 
stated, takes much interest in Mr. Mackenzie’s plans, 
and in details of the materials to be used in building. 
The Duke is putting as much of the work as possible 
in the hands of local men ‘and those whom they 
ie aie It is expected that the New Mar Lodge 
will be finished by the end of 1896. 


A mission-room in Oak-road, Northam, near 
Southampton, has been enlarged, raised in height, 
provided with a chancel, and was reopened on 
‘Wednesday week as a church for the deaf and dumb. 
The old ene square windows have given way to 
tracerie Bahia: A dado has been run round the 
ehurch, and a wood-block floor laid down. The 
chancel floor, steps, and also the other fittings are 
of cak. There are three stained-glass windows in 
the chancel, the centre one containing a representa- 
tion of Christ healing the sick. Inthe side windows 
ate figures of St. Maryand St. John. The chancel 

isa memorial to the late Mr, R. S. Pearce, late town 

clerk of Southampton, who died December 28, 1893. 
The architect for the new building was Mr, J, B. 
Batchelor, of Salisbury, and the builder, Mr. H. J. 
py of the ou eh The building will acc »mmo- 

a congregation of about 100, and the alterations 
have star aiioek £500. : 


———— ee 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


WoopEn SHor oN WHEELS AND THE BUILDING 
Aoct.—At Lambeth Police-court on Saturday, Mr, 
Joshua Keevil, of the Brixton Granaries, Stock well- 
road, was summoned before Mr. Hopkins by the 
London County Council for unlawfully setting up a 
wooden structure without having first obtained for 
that purpose a license from the London County 
Council. The proceedings were taken under the 
84th section of the London Building Act, 1894, Mr. 
Thomas Chilvers, of the Solicitor’s department of 
the Council, appeared in support of the summons, 
and Mr. R. A. Kinsbury defended. Mr, Chilvers 
said the defendant was a corn-merchant, carrying 
on business in the Stockwell-road, and until June 
24 of this year he carried on business at No. 246 in 
that road. He then disposed of those premises to 
Cooper’s Stores, and between that date and June 29 
he erected a wooden shop on wheels on an adjoining 
piece of land. At the rear there was a covered way 
and the defendant could either wheel the structure 
under it or keep it level with the pavement as he 
pleased. The structure was composed of wood, and 
was fitted up as a shop.. The Council drew the 
defendant’s attention to the matter, and served a 
notice upon him. ‘To the latter no reply was 
received, and this summons was issued. Mr. G. 
Turner, a surveyor of the London County Council, 
stated that on June 2 he received a ogi of ee 

e after- 


plaint as to the structure in question. 


| wards made a survey and found that the place was 


used as a shop for the sale of corn, grain, and seeds. 
The building was entirely constructed of wood, but 
was covered externally with corrugated iron, It 
was 9ft. Shin. in width, 12ft. 9in, in depth, and 11ft, 
in length. There was a counter in the middle, and 
the front was composed of a shop-window and door- 
way. It stood about 2ft. from the pavement, and 
was lighted by gas. The consent of the Council 
hed not been obtained to the setting up of the 
structure. Mc. Parsons, the district surveyor, called 
for the defence, said the defendant called on him 
with reference to the structure, and he came to the 
conclusion that the building was not one that had 
anything to do with him as district surveyor. Mr. 
Hopkins adjourned the case until October 8, in order 
to give the defendant an opportunity of coming to 
an arrangement with the Council. 


In Re Josrpnx Bartey.—At the sitting of the 
St. Alban’s Bankruptcy Court, held on Friday, the 
public examination took place of Joseph Bates, 
builder, of Chorley Wood. The summary of affairs 
showed gross liabilities £3,824 18s. 7d., and amount 
expected to rank for dividend £2,837 6s. 3d. The 
estimated assets showed £624 16s. 7d. which, after 
deducting £35 15s. 10d. for rent and taxes, left a 
deficiency of £2,248 5s. 6d, The report of the 
Official Receiver stated that in 1869 the debtor took 
to the business until then carried on by his father. 
The value of the business was about £50; he had 
no capital of his own; since then he has continued 
to trade as a builder and carpenter, in his own 
name, ‘The examination was adjourned until 
Sept. 17. 


Morven CoLiece v. LeTHpripGe AND PRIoR.— 
This was an action before the Official Referee, Mr. 
Very, for dilapidations on property leased by 
Morden College, which lease expired Michaelmas, 
1888. The claim was for £2,000. The defendants 
paid £300 into court, which they pleaded was 
sufficient to- cover the dilapidations existing at 
Michaelmas, 1588, having regard to the repairing 
covenant having the words‘ the reasonable use and 
wearing ’’ limiting its force, and also taking into 
account the class and construction of the houses. 
The hearings were on June 20, 21, 22, 24, and 25, 
and July 22 and 23 last. Mr. Gore Brown, in- 
structed by Messrs. Reyroux, Phillips, and Co., 
appeared for Morden College. essrs. Barnes, 
Williams, and Lawton R. Ford were the surveyors 
supporting the claim. Mr, Reginald Bray and Mr. 
Bartley Dennis, instructed by Messrs. Lethbridge 
and Prior, appeared for the defendants. Professor 
Banister Fletcher, Mr, H. Phillips Fletcher, and 
Mr. C. Jones were the surveyors giving evidence 
for the defendants. The Peloton has now given 
judgment for the defendants with costs, 
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The Cotham Wesleyan Chapel, Redland-road, 
Bristol, which has been closed for renovation, was 
reopened on Sunday. The work of improvement 
and decoration has been carried out by Messrs. 
Thomas and Son, of the Triangle, Clifton, under 
the direction of Mr. Herbert J. Jones, M.S.A., 
ee Wellington - chambers, Bridge - street, 

ristol, 


The War Office has decided to largely extend the 
Military Hospital at Stoke, near Plymouth. Four 
new blocks, having accommodation for one hundred 
patients each, and further official residences and 
quarters for married members of the medical staff, 
are to be erected, at a cost of about £40,000. The 
authorities are in negotiation with the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for the purchase of a site of about 
four acres, which is at present glebe land, and for 
which the Commissioners ask £12,000. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


EpInpurRGH.—The Streets and Buildings Com- 
mittee of Edinburgh Town Council took an import- 
ant step on Friday in the scheme for covering-in 
the Broughton Burn, which, in one form or another, 
has been before the corporation for many years. 
The committee proceeded to open estimates which 
had been received, and resolved to recommend one 
amounting to £6,000. The work is to be done 
under the supervision of the burgh engineer. The 
portion of the Broughton Burn which remains to 
be covered in extends from the rear of the Catholic 
Apostolic Church at the foot of Broughton-street as 
far as.a point near the North Leith branch of the 
North British Railway Company, in the vicinity of 
Powderhall Station. Part of the contract is also to 
cover in the Gayfield Burn, so far as it runs open, © 
from near the foot of Aunandale-street to a point 
at the north-east corner of the grounds of Gayfield 
House, where it will join the Broughton Burn 
sewer. The new main sewer, which will finally 
effect a junction with the Water of Leith sewer, 
will follow the line of a proposed new street from 
Blandfield Meadows to Bellevue, whilst the Gay- 
field branch sewer will follow the course of a 


S. | proposed new street in line of Annandale-street. 


The sewers will be egg-shaped, measuring 3ft. by 
4ft. Gin. and 2ft, Sin. by 4ft. respectively, and they 
will be constructed of Jin. brickwork set in cement, 
with stone sills. With the exception of a few 
hundred yards of the Figgate Burn which still 
remain uncovered from beyond the London-road 
as far as the municipal boundary, the works now 
estimated for will cover-in the last of the open 
sewers within the city bounds. 


Mortny, West Riprng.—The corporation of 
Morley received on Monday a report from Mr, 
Charles Gott, CE, of Bradford, announcing the 
completion of the contract for the waterworks at 
Withens Clough. The total cost of the whole of 
the works of the reservoir and north and south 
conduits was £49,820, of which amount £47,700 
had already been paid, leaving the final balance now 
due, for which a final certificate was inclosed. He 
had dealt with the whole of the claims of the con- 
tractors, and considered that the settlement was in 
every way «‘atisfactory. His original estimate for 
these works was £45,903, and the excess of expendi- 
ture was £3,917, which covered the additional cost 
of the removal of the peat, the wing puddle 
trenches, the pitching of inner slopes, and all extra 
works. The reservoir has a capacity of 30,000,000 
gallons larger than the original design, which was 
more than equal to the value of the additional 
outlay. 


SHREWSBURY.—The property-owners and rate- 
payers in the borough have received a voting paper 
as to the advisability of adopting a new water 
scheme. The paper explains that the present 
supply of water from the river is most objection- 
able; that the new intake will be further up the 
river—at Shelton—and that a pumping station, 
subsiding-tanks, and filter-beds will be provided 
within the borough boundary. The service reser- 
voir will be near Hamond Railway Station, and 
108ft. above the highest ground-level in the 
borough. The water will be as pure as that of 
any river supply in England. The, probable cost 
will be about £48,000, and will entail an increased 
rate of 1jd, in the pound. 


—_— 


CHIPS. 


The exhibition which the directors of the Grafton 
Galleries proppie to hold in May next will have to 
do with the drama and the stage. The walls will 
be hung with portraits of actors and actresses past 
and present, and with pictures of dramatic subjects. 
The cases will contain theatrical properties, curiosi- 
ties, and objects of interest, and a certain amount 
of space will be given to playbills. 


It was announced on Saturday that the anony- 
mous donor who has contributed about £7,000 for 
the restoration of the old parish church tower and 
clerestories at Kidderminster is Mr. John Brinton, 
formerly M.P. for the borough. ‘The work is prac- 
tically completed, and arrangements are being made 
for a dedication service on October 31. 


The great scheme of alterations and improve~ 
ments at Bamburgh Castle instituted by the new 
proprietor, Lord Armstrong, is progressing satis- 
factorily. As many as 120 workmen are engaged 
upon the work, which is personally superintended 
by Lord Armstrong himself. 


The foundation-stone of the extension to the 
infants’ department of the National Schools of St. 
James’s Parish, Haydock, near St. Helen’s, was 
laid by Lord Newton on Saturday afternoon. At 

resent the infants’ school provides accommodation 
for 150 children, and by an expenditure of £160 the 
seating capacity of the building will be increased 
so as to find room for 220 scholars, The alterations 
are being carried out from plans prepared by Mr. 
T. Robinson, of Haydock, the contractors being 
Messrs, Mercer, of Haydock. 


Hep oe 


Our Office Table, 


Sevrran of the principal provincial art 
galleries opened their autumn exhibitions on 
Monday morning, and, as usual, most of the 
leading pictures of the year are rehung at one or 
other of these institutions. The pioneer of these 
municipal art exhibitions in the provinces is the 
Walker Gallery at Liverpool, which this year 
celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary with a 
display of canvases of special excellence. In the 
central positions of the principal room Millais’s 
too dramatic ‘‘Speak, Speak!” is hung vis-a-vis 
to Leighton’s ‘‘’T'wixt Hope and Fear,”’ a study 
ofa girl. Other noteworthy exhibits, including 
G. F. Watts’s ‘ Outcast Goodwill,”? the late 
Henry Moore’s last landseape, ‘‘Glen Orchy”’ ; 
Ralph Peacock’s woman with flying drapery 
bearing ;the uncomplimentary legend from the 
Persian, ‘‘ A rose, a lily, a dove, a serpent, a 
little honey, and a handful of clay”’; Frank 
Dicksee’s “‘ Reverie’’ (which has been purchased 
for the permanent collection by the Liverpool 
Corporation), Henrietta Rae’s ‘‘ Apollo and 
Daphne,” Solomon. J. Solomon's ‘‘Hcho and 
Narcissus,” Shannon’s portrait of ‘Joseph 
Hoffman,”’ and Melton Visher’s interior of a 
draper’s shop, entitled ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ may be 
particularised. 

Tux show at the Manchester City Art Gallery, 
the thirteenth of its class, is scarcely equal to the 
average display in that city. Leighton is repre- 
sented by two figure subjects, G. F. Watts by 
his “Charity”? from the New Gallery, and 
Millais by ‘‘ St. Stephen,”’ ‘‘'Time the Reaper,’’ 
and ‘‘'The Empty Cage,’’ James McWhirter 
by his ‘‘ Austrian Tyrol,’’ one of the works 
purchased by the Chantrey trustees, Briton Riviere 
by his ‘‘ Phoebus.’’ The best landscapes are by 
H. W. B. Davis, Alfred Parsons, Alfred Hast, 
David Murray; the chief portraits by J. J. 
Shannon, Professor Herkomer, Hon. John Collier, 
and Luke Fildes. Noteworthy works recently 
seen in London are Clausen’s ‘* Mowers,’’ Walter 
Crane’s ‘‘St. George and the Dragon,’’ Rupert 
Bunny’s ‘‘ Forerunners,’’? and Gotch’s ‘‘ Death 
the Bride.”” The principal work in sculpture is 
Onslow Ford’s bust of a girl. 


Ar Birmingham, a collection of more than 
average interest has been brought together under 
the auspices of the Royal Society of Artists. The 
president for the year, Alma Tadema, is repre- 
sented by two small portrait groups from the 
New Gallery, ‘‘George Simonds and Family,” 
and ‘‘Mrs. Roland Hill and Her Children.”? A 
prominent landscape is Millais’ “* Halcyon Days,”’ 
which is flanked by Wetherbee’s ‘ Chalk Pit’ 
and Donovan Adams’s ‘‘ Sunshine and Shadow,” 
beyond which is the Chantrey work of last year, 
Briton. Riviere’s Sunset in the Arctic regions, 
entitled ‘‘ Beyond Man’s Footsteps,” while to 
balance it on the other side is David Murray’s 
‘*Dorset Downs,’? a scene near Corfe Castle. 
Mrs. Alma Tadema shows a cabinet work, ‘‘'The 
Pain of Parting,’”? Val Prinsep his panoramic 
‘* A Versailles,’? W. B. Richmond his “ Perse- 
eae and Psyche in the Shades,’ and G. F. 
Watts his ‘‘Jonah.’’ In this exhibition algo are 
seascapes by Brett, Napier Hemy, and Moffatt 
Lindner ; landscapes by La Thangue, Alfred East, 
James Orrock, and Oliver Baker, and genre works 
by Dendy Sadler, Walter Langley, and Yeames. 


Tux corporation of Ipswich adopted at their 
last meeting a scheme for utilising the Bliza- 
bethan mansion in Christchurch Park, an-historic 
building of red brick, with stone dressings, built 
on the site of Holy Trinity Priory in 1548 by Sir 
Edmund Withepol, and recently presented to the 
town by Mr. Felix T. Cobbold. The mansion, 
which consists of 16 rooms on ground floor, and 
13 on the first floor, stands in the park recently 
purchased by the corporation, and was illustrated 
in the Burtpinc Nuws for August 25, 1893. The 
art school built in High-street, from Mr. Horace 
Cheston’s designs in 1882, has long been over- 
crowded, and under the scheme just adopted, it 
has been decided to remove to Christchurch all 
science and technical classes excepting chemistry. 
The rooms vacated at the High-street buildings 
are to be used by the Art School. The committee 
will also take over the entire organisation of the 
Working Men’s College in Tavern-street, and 
close the present buildings, carrying on at Christ- 
church the commercial classes suited to the needs 
of the time. The kitchens at Christchurch will 
be fitted up for cookery classes, and the entrance 
hall at Christchurch will be reserved for a museum 


| three rooms on the first floor of the east wing to 
form a picture gallery. ‘This would enable some | 


of local antiquities and ethnological museum ; the 


part of the mansion to be always available to the 
public. The centre tower will be fitted up for 
meteorological observations, with rain gauge, 
anemometer, sun-register, barometers, &c. ‘The 
mansion is to be renovated, and adapted for its 
new possessions, at an estimated cost of £600, 
from plans prepared by Mr. John S. Corder, of 
Ipswich, and the work will be carried out by day 
labour under Mr. Corder’s direct supervision. 


THe quarterly communication of the Grand 
Lodge of English Freemasons was held on 
Wednesday night at the Freemasons’ Hall, Mr. 
W. -W.. 3B. Beach, M.P., presiding. The 
principal business of, the evening was the con- 
sideration of a motion by Mr. W. Woodward, 


A.R.I.B.A., a Past Master of the Eurydice | ¥ 


Lodge, No. 1920: ‘‘That a circular be issued 
from Grand Lodge setting forth the scheme 
suggested by him, under which the Freemasons 
of England would contribute to the decoration 
fund of St. Paul’s Cathedral a sum sufficient 
for the completion of the cupola and tran- 
septs; and the opinion of the craft be 
ascertained through such circular, and that 
such steps be taken thereafter to secure the 
end in view as. may commend themselves to 
Grand Lodge.’’ — After a long discussion, in which 
the Revs. R. J. Simpson and C. J. Martyn and 
Mc. Philbrick, Q.C., Alderman Dimsdale, Mr. C. 
i. Keyser, and Mr. Richard Kve took part, the 
motion was by leave withdrawn, it being generally 
considered impolitic in a Masonic point of view 
for Grand Lodge to send out such a circular as 
was suggested, because Masonry, being universal 
and recognising no distinctions of creed, it might 
be tortured or misconstrued into a departure from 
that great principle. _ 


Tue excavations promoted by the Cumberland 
and Westmoreland Archeological Society along 
the line of Hadrian’s Wall have just come to an 
end. Onevery important and interesting discovery 
has been made at Appletree, about a mile west of 
the Roman fort of Birdoswald (Amboglanna). It 
has long been observed that at this spot a deep 
fosse interposes itself for nearly a mile between 
the wall and the vallum, running roughly parallel 
to these two works, but finally running into the 
wall about a mile and a half from Birdoswald. 
No one has professedto explain the existence of 
this fosse. Usually it has been held to be a “‘ first 
shot’’ for the line of the wall, afterwards 
altered. It has now been made certain that this 
fosse is the ditch in front of a turf wall, built, 
like the vallum of Antoninus in Scotland, of 
regularly-laid sods, and extending probably the 
whole length of the ditch. This is the first trace 
yet found of a turf wall along the English Wall. 
It remains to be seen whether the clue given at 
Appletree will result in the detection of further 
traces, or whether the Appletree turf-wall is an 
exception. Whichever be the true explanation, 
the Cumberland Archeological Society is to’ be 
congratulated on one of the most interesting 
‘finds ’’ of the year. 


Mr. Prrer Brssy, architect, of Wrexham, has 
just patented an improvement in polling booth or 
secret voling desk compartments. The new 
booth, instead of being square like the booth 
now generally used, will be made in the form of 
a triangle, and fitted with hinges, and a drop 
desk also on hinges. According to this arrange- 
ment, two frames make one desk or compartment, 
three frames two desks, four frames three desks, 
andsoon. Each additional frame will provide an 
additional desk or compartment, and these 
frames will be so hinged together that they can be 
opened and folded in the same manner as an 
ordinary draught or fire-screen, and the desks are 
so arranged that when the compartments are 
opened they fit into a socket, so that the booths 
are made quite secure and steady. The special 
advantages claimed for the invention are greater 
secrecy for voters, a very much diminished cost 
of manufacture, and being so much lighter in’ 
construction they will be more convenient for 
handling, will cost less for transit, and will- not 


be so liable to be damaged. These advantages | i 


may be illustrated in the following manner: The 
booths now in use each consist of three frames— 
two sides and a back—so that supposing six com- 
partments were required it would take 18 frames, 
whereas, according to Mr. Bibby’s arrangement, 
only seven frames are required to make six com- 
partments. 


Tur Bill for the Registration of Surveyors in 


| should be erected thereon. 


interest, being the substituti 

‘authorised ’” for ‘‘ licensed ’” sur 

objection is likely to be raised to ¢ 

would make the Bill operative as reg 

veyors certified in those colonies (and those only 
which pass reciprocal measures ; but the majority 


d 
mittee last session, but under the Laps 
Continuation Act will be taken up again this 

ear. A like Bill is before the Legislature of 
New South Wales. Sos eee : 

A NOVEL co-operative system 
started among the carpenters and | 


‘Francisco, through which the individual 


men are becoming owners of homes.of their own 
without any. cost of construction. As soon as 
any member of the local organisation has s 

enough money. to buy a lot and the necessary 


lumber, alljhis fellow-workmen turn-to 


Sunday and build the house for hi In 

the suburban additions of the city a little colony 
of these ‘Sunday homes” has already grown 
up. The houses are not pretentio 

solidly built and comfortable. — 


voyage, and is expected to atrive to- 
steamer carries electric light installation to 
minate when discharging at wharf. The voy 
takes a few days, against two to twelve cs by 
schooners. As instancing the present great 
scarcity of slates at Bangor, as elsewhere, 
hear that on this occasion the Penrhyn is loa 
in part with slates to meet another merchan 
immediate requirements, Mr. Young, Lo: 
Penrhyn’s agent, finding himself unable 
despatch two complete cargoes to London imme- 
diately. isa git ones eae 
A BUILDING eight stories in height has mesic 
during erection in West Broadway, or South Fitth 
Avenue and Third-street, New York © an 


others. 
of the failure is being made by the superin 
of the Building - Department of the City. 
Engineering Record coments on the even 1 
truly says: ‘‘The fact that an extra story was 
added to its top should be a matter of no sig 
nificance whatever, if the first seven stories had — 
been properly designed.” The writer very — 
naturally suggests that the details. 1 = 
been inadequate, especially the conn 
columns and beams, as the cast-iron columns ~ 
were badly broken. ‘here can be little doubt 
the column sections or their junction with th 
beams will be found wanting, and if 
that the ends of these beams were Co! 
the columns by the usual ill-fitting 
details which too frequently are used 
erettions. The want of proper join 
members has been the cause of many fail 
oO 

‘The late Evesham Rural Sanit a 
ployed Mr. J. Wilcox, engineer, - 
to prepare plans of a scheme for 


28 


supplying some 
15 or 16 villages with water from Broadway Hills, 
the length of pipes being about 36 miles, and the 
estimated cost about £12,500. The place of the 
rural sanitary authority has been taken by two 


rather over three miles, The ground is under 
cultivation at present, and yieldsa rent ofabout3 
per cent. on the above purchase price. The farm 
has been provisionally acquired by the Public 
Health Committee for public health purposes, and 
should the purchase be homologated, the committee 
will propose that the hospitals for infectious diseases 


SS. 
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GETTING AWAY FROM OURSELYES. 
A pers is what we are just now all trying 


to do, or wishing to do, or regretting 


that we have failed to do. We “hate the 
squares and streets, and the faces that one 
meets,” and so, like the lemmings, we set 
out on our annual march. Nobody knows 
why these animals go on that journey from 
which they neyer return. But naturalists 
conjecture that, like the poor child in Mr. 
Hardy’s current novel who commits suicide, 
they vaguely feel that ‘‘ there are too many 


of us.” It is the same feeling amongst 


- others, which sends out crowds from the 
cities into the country when summer draws 
near to what Northumbrians call ‘‘ the back- 
end.” Eyerybody likes now and then to 
stand clear, to feel the fresh air round him, 


and to see his shadow fall on the open 


ground and not on the adjacent crowd. To 
a large extent this is a modern taste. The 
Middle Ages delighted in society. _Populous 
towns and fertile plains were then in fashion. 
Rocks and mountains were held to be the 
haunt of demons. The world lived in dread 
of supernatural terrors, and people instinct- 
ively flocked together. They were till 
fighting the forces of nature. Frost and 
flood, lightning and tempest, were far too 
much for them, and the very surface of the 
earth was almost unmarked by human 
action. Now the difficulty is to find a place 
near home where human activity is not too 
obvious. The Land’s End is littered with 
stalls like Kew Green or Chingford, Kynance 
Cove is a site for fancy shops, there isa 
_beer-house on the top of Snowdon, and 
eyery spot which becomes celebrated for its 

uty 1s soon strewed with sandwich-papers 
and bottle-necks. Our ancestors lived in 
company by choice, but we do so by 
compulsion. We it harder and 
harder to get away from ourselves. 
And yet, while all this is going on, there 
are thousands of square miles in England 
alone where a strange face is seldom seen. 
There are villages by the hundred where the 
cottagers stare open-mouthed at a tourist, as 
if they, had met with an angel unawares. 
Many of these villages are full of interest 
—archzeological, architectural, or scientific. 


But they do not attract the public. The 


railways do not run cheap excursions there. 
Nobody builds vulgar hotels there, or puts 
down asphaltic payements, or lights the place 
with gas. You can see the stars at night as 
you walk about. Inthe daytime you smell 
roses or carnations, or-mignonette, and not 
the vile compound of gas-tar and grayel with 
which progressive parish councils are now 
busily besmearing their causeways. These 
out-of-the-way districts haye no money for 
such “improvements,” and for want of money, 
Nature is once more getting the better of 
man. This does not mean prosperity, but it 
often does mean beauty. Gardens over- 
grown, farms run wild, houses in decay form 
a sad spectacle, and yet sometimes a lovely 
one. And it is one which, in these times, 
architects come across pretty frequently in 
the course of their studies, if not of their 
work, Their objects of interest are seldom 
those of the ordinary excursionist, and so 
they, more than others, do manage to escape 
from the crowd. 
But it is not merely in a physical sense 
that our age wants to get away from itself; 
it is still more the case in art, and especially 
in architecture. The great Romantic re- 
action, which began a century ago and is 
* not oyer yet, has only been a convulsive 
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attempt of the modern world to escape from 
its modernness. The Gothic reyival, and the 


|phases which haye succeeded it, are one 


aspect of this great reaction. Itis a reaction 
which has chiefly affected the cultivated 
classes. Those who do not read and do not 
think, see nothing to react against; they are 
in the same mental state as their great- 
grandfathers, and are satisfied with the same 
things. With three meals a day, a house 
over. their heads, and money in the bank, 
they are content; they do not trouble them- 
selyes about conceptions of the universe or 
ideals of life. It is otherwise with those 
whose souls are not quite atrophied by dis- 
use. Looking back on the past, they see 
that ‘‘for man’s boundless wishes there were 
then boundless hopes; but now reality is 
around them and only the wishes are left.” 
So says Jean Paul Richter, one of the first 
and greatest of the Romanticists, andhis 
words are still far from being out of date. 
People suppose—perhaps rightly, but per- 
haps, also, wrongly—that they cannot bring 
back the hopes, and, all the more, they try 
to bring back the outward things that went 
with them. It is in human nature to hold 
fast to something.. When it can hold fast to 
a belief, as it did in the Middle Ages, it 
thinks nothing of varying its external forms, 
We see no looking back in art between the 
Pagan reyival of the 2nd and 3rd centuries, 
and the Renaissance of the 16th. In 
Medieval times the builder was. still 
devising something new. But when beliefs 
are shifting, humanity seeks elsewhere for 
permanence, and demands it in its houses 
and its churches, its architecture and its 
decoration. 

When a man of business makes a fortune 
in the City—perhaps as a merchant, perhaps 
as a manufacturer, perhaps eyen as a maker 
of what a great cement exporter was lately 
heard to describe as ‘‘ that abominable stuff, 
Portland cement’ — he commonly builds 
himself a house, and though he wants all 
modern conveniences in it for practical use, 
he seldom wishes it to appear as modern. 
What pleases him best is to find an architect 
who can put up something which, as soon as 
it gets weather-stained, will seem to haye 
been standing for ages. The artful designer, 
knowing what is needed, inserts here, per- 
haps, a hall with great mullioned and tran- 
somed windows; there, a bit of tile-hanging; 
higher up, some external plaster-work ; and 
round at the back a lot of half-timbering, or 
what nowadays passes for it. He sketches 
in a garden with evergreens clipped and 
twisted into cones and ninepins and peacocks’ 
tails, and makes the whole place look, at 
least in a drawing, asif it had been altered 
and added to by every. generation since the 
Wars of the Roses. Onlookers often fancy 
this skill misplaced. They say the owner is 
a parvenst, who is trying to pass as the scion 
of an old family. But this is not the whole 
account of the matter. Nearly as often, 
perhaps, he is a 19th-century man who 
wishes he had belonged to the 18th, or 17th, 
or 16th century. He cannot get there, but 


he loyes to have suggestions of the olden 


time constantly round him. He is like an 
Englishman in the Tropics, who has been 
known to grow buttercups and daisies under 
almost inconceivable difficulties, not because 
they are fairer than Tropical flowers, but 
because daisies and buttercups remind him 
of the home where he would be. 

It is the same in church-building. The 
architects who have found fame and fortune 
there are mainly those who haye oschewed 
every appearance of modernness. ‘The ablest 


-of them, indeed, have adapted their designs 


to modern uses ; but this adaptation has been 
skilfully disguised. If their works are not 
mere repetitions of what the ancient archi- 
tects did do, they are, at the best clever 
guesses at what they would haye done for 
purposes like ours. Such churches may 
satisfy our mechanical requirements. They 


may find room, and room in the right posi- 
tions, for a modern congregation. heir 
acoustics may be good; their warming and 
ventilation and the like may be of the latest 
sort; but their whole feeling and character 
is that of times that are far away. In the 
ages of faith, men did not thus copy their 
remote predecessors. They were always 
pulling down the old; always putting up 
the yery newest of the new. In that great 
church-building period—the first half of the 
13th century—the one idea seemed to haye 
been to replace what had gone before by what 
had then just been invented. There was no 
clinging to the past; no regret for its dis- 
appearance. And so it was, again, when the 
Perpendicular style arrived. Eyen when 
Italian architecture, pure and simple, came 
into vogue here—in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies—it was accepted for churches without 
reserye. Witness St. Paul’s and the towers 
which group themselves around it. People 
were in sympathy with their own time, and 
liked to see its productions everywhere. But 
we are not in sympathy with ours: we are 
sick of our inventions, our atts and our 
manufactures, our railways and telegraphs, 
our post-offices and newpapers, and the ever- 
lasting hurry and worry in which we all live. 
So we build our churches as our fathers built 
them before these things were that, for an 
hour or two on Sundays at least, we may 
be able to get away from ourselves. 

These are not the conditions under which 
much original design can be expected. 
Taking them into account, we may be sur- 
prised that our time has produced anything 
new and characteristic. What it has done in 
this way is, for the most part, hidden under 
a superficial appearance of age. It seems to 
beg pardon for its novelty, and to protest 
that it will try hard to keep it out. of sight. 
Yet, unless the future is quite unlike the 
past, it is the part of our work which we 
19th-century architects have inyented—and 
not the part which we haye copied with 
labour and pains—which will interest our 
successors. ‘To see the best Gothic detail, 
and the best Classic detail, they will go back, 
as we do, to the originals, and not to our 
imitations. It is only where we have added 
something, or varied something, or invented 
something which was good as well as new, 
that they will consider our productions worth 
notice. Contemporary judgments will be 
reversed : and not the man who copied most 
accurately, but the man who thought most 
deeply, will be held to haye done most for 
the world of art. Our posing and trans- 
posing—our trying to think like ancient 
monks, and to build like Elizabethan farmers 
—will not impress future generations much. 
At best, they will pardon it as the fashion of 
the period, and will mercifully remember 
that nothing else could be expected in an 
age when men’s dearest desire was to get 
away from themselves. 


SURVEYOR’S WORK. 

T has been the habit to associate the 
surveyors work with a perfunctory, 
business-like precision and method scarcely 
known amongst architects. His buildings 
seem to be seen through the ‘‘atmosphere,” so 
to speak, of a billof quantities, and his more 
regular practice of building suryeying, house 
and estate agency, has a flayour of com- 
mission and percentages. But, after all said 
and done, the suryeyor’s work forms the 
backbone or substratum, so to speak, of 
modern architecture as a profession, Unless 
the country practitioner is well versed in 
quantities and valuations, knows a good deal 
about house property, and the responsibilities 
of landlord and tenant, he has very little 
chance of getting on. These bzanches. of 
practice constitute the only reliable bases of. 
the architect’s business in a provincial town; 
without them he cannot move. The land- 
owner who wants to develop his estate must 
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first be sure of the ground-rents he can 
charge, the value of house property in the 
locality, and a number of other details which 
properly belong to the suryeyor’s branch. 
He would not benefit by consulting an 
architect whose chief work had been confined 
to the drawing-board and to preparing de- 
signs. The gentleman who wished to build 
a model homestead would naturally go to 
an architect who had some experience of 
such buildings; who had studied such matters 
as farm buildings, agriculture, land-drainage. 
Again, the owner of houses who desired to 
make any improvements, would expect his 
adviser to know how to survey dilapidations, 
to interpret the law of fixtures, or the law of 
easements. ‘The first thing the client wishes 
to know is the estimate for carrying out 
additions or alterations, which necessi- 
tates a knowledge of pricing work, and 
the estimation of quantities. Or perhaps 
he wants his architect to give him an 
estimate for sundry repairs which presup- 
poses a knowledge of dilapidations and 
fixtures. The valuation of a property for 
mortgage or otherwise is a frequent source 
of profit. And yet all these matters are as 
far removed from architecture proper as it is 
possible to be, and their attainment, so far 
from being a help, may actually be a hin- 
drance in some cases. They are matters 
which never belonged to architecture in its 
best days; but now they have become tacked 
on to it simply because they are preparatory 
to the architect's business or accidentally 
belong to it, just in the same way as a 
medical man may have to inquire into the 
sanitary condition of his patient’s house. It 
is, perhaps, a pity for the architect’s sake 
that the public are so ignorant of the want 
of connection between these businesses, 
and that they will go to men who are 
surveyors first and architects afterwards. 
Mr. Brown does not for a moment suspect 
any dissociation between the two vocations. 
He believes Mr. Allroucd Jones, who 
has made yaluations for him and giyen 
- estimates for repairs, is equally strong 
as an architect. And there are plenty of 
uncritical Browns in the world who confound 
common sense and tact with artistic skill in 
design, who mix up the commercial and the 
architectural functions. One of the reasons 
which give the suryeyor-architect the adyan- 
tage is the greater care he bestows on 
estimates and contracts. Since the profession 
of the architect is chiefly concerned in the 
proper performance of contracts, itis his duty 
to become the negotiating agent between the 
owner and the builder. In this capacity, 
he has to exercise several offices more or 
less estranged from his true yocation. 
The preparation of quantities is an un- 
genial task, but: one absolutely essen- 
tial in the present position of the pro- 
fession. If he does relegate that duty 
to another, he cannot ignore it. It means 
that his design will be resolyed into 
its elements, and every part priced. He has 
to make his specification agree with it; con- 
sider the cost of every fitting, and the result 
of a too generous use of material and labour. 
The quantities hold a prominent place be- 
tween the architect and his work, and as long 
as a bill of quantities is an inseparable part 
of a contract, the architect cannot altogether 
overlook the surveying. element of his pro- 
fession. A hindrance or not, we have to look 
on it as a part of the compact between owner 
and contractor. Then the architect has to be 
a master of contracts, which means a good 
deal. He must know something of the law 
of contracts, be able to make negotiations, 
enter into arbitrations, and what not. But 
what has all this to do with art ? Absolutely 
nothing, 

To what extent surveying has entered into 
the architect's province may be- seen by 
glancing one’s eye down the list of Fellows 
and Associates of the Institute, prosperous 
men in the professional ranks, cleyer in 


negotiations, in valuations, arbitrations, and 
so on, but few of them architects in the 
highest sense of the term. These men may 
have done good seryice in the committees 
who sit on professional practice and charges, 
and schedules of building contracts. But they 
cannot tackle business and art both: itis 
folly to suppose they can. No one will for a 
moment deny that the surveying branch is 
the most lucrative, that it covers the largest 
field for the professional man, enables him 
to earn something when there are no im- 
poriant buildings contemplated—and these 
are questions for the younger men of the 
profession to seriously consider in their pre- 
paratory studies. How much of their atten- 
tion can they deyote to both yocations is the 
question. Now that the surveyors are repre- 
sented by a separate institution, which has of 
late years been developing the studies of the 
young suryeyor and examining him in three 
distinct sub-divisions—land agency, valua- 
tion, and building—it seems almost a useless 
rivalry on the part of the architect to attempt 
to become master of these branches. 

Let uslook at some of the subjects which the 
young surveyor has to learn if he is entering 
the class of ‘‘ Professional Associates.” Sup- 
posing he elects the sub-division of ‘‘ Land 
Agency,” he has to go through the subjects 
of land-suryeying and levelling, book-keep- 
ing, construction and use of valuation tables, 
law of landlord and tenant, agriculture, farm 
buildings, forestry, land-drainage, geology, 
and agricultural chemistry. If he is going 
in for valuation, he has to learn, in addition 
to the three first, the law of fixtures, law of 
dilapidations, agricultural law, easements, 
enfranchisement of copyholds, algebra, in- 
cluding quaaratic equations, &c. he is 
desirous of becoming a building surveyor, in 
addition to some of the foregoing he has to 
learn modes of pricing work, estimation of 
quantities and measurement of artificers’ 
work, and constructive and working drawings. 
The same student must know the laws of 
fixtures, dilapidations, easements, light and 
air, properties of stone and cement. Now these 
are subjects which, if properly studied, occupy 
a considerable portion of the student’s time, 
and would leave him little leisure for archi- 
tectural subjects. Few young men could 
attempt more than a ‘cram.’ What we 
say is, it is impossible to do justice to both 
businesses; one must suffer. And ‘it is also 
a hindrance to a public appreciation of archi- 
tecture. The ordinary commercial man is 
inclined to attach importance to those quali- 
ties which appear to him the most useful, 
and it is this fact which inclines the profes- 
sional architect to give more attention to 
that branch of his business which is most 
lucrative. The businesses of surveyor and 
architect are also paid for on the same 
principle of commission—a basis which we 
have befors said is erroneous and injurious to 
the claim of art. So long as’a man who 
makes his living by valuations and quanti-_ 
ties can charge the same as one who 
has devoted his whole life to archi- 
tecture, we cannot expect the better 
men to enter the profession. A talent for 
design, or a natural aptitude for art, cannot 
be appreciated so long as ‘such conditions. 
prevail. The instinctive artist is disgusted 
to find his taste and education no better paid 
for than his brother quantity surveyor. And 
the public will not. see any difference if the 
profession themselves are satisfied with this 
mode of remuneration in placing both on an 
equality. Already we see signs of a revolt 
from this state of things. There has been a 
cleayage, distinct and eventful, going on in 
the profession. Those who have affirmatively 
declared that architecture is an art, nota 
profession, and cannot be controlled on 
strictly commercial principles, have gone so 
far as to decline to commit themselves to any 
examination scheme wh .teyer.. Art cannot. 
be tested by any system of question and 
answer. Only lately the question of quali- 


fication for the Telloy 
showed the feeling ¢ ‘membe! ts 
the profession in their desire to restrict 

Fellowship in the future to real architects 
whose work is of exceptional merit. Men — 

like Mr. Ernest George, Mr. Aston Webb, _ 
and Mr. Chas. Hadfield haye clearly wished _ 
to eliminate the surveying element. Some — 
would require evidence that the candidate 
was a bond fide architect, and not a land — 
suryeyor or estate agent. Manymen—Insti- 
tute members as well—protest against the — 

commercial element to which the R.I.B.A. 
attaches so much importance. We have no — 
better proofs of the divergence of the two 
classes. In the mean time, we must wait for — 
the opportunity when able men in the art 
rank will be appreciated, and find their 
services valued. Encroachment on the archi- 
tect’s province is one of the drawbacks of the 
present state of things. The development of — 
the suryeyor and the inclusion of building _ 

in his work cannot fail to interfere with pro- 
fessional architects. Architecture, on the — 
basis of building and agency, is the strong- 
hold of provincial practice, and underpresent — 
circumstances and the educational programmes 


inom oe 
of the great teaching bodies of the profession,  —_ 
it will be a long time before art will beable — 

to reassert its claims and become recognised — 
by the public. Measurement of artificers’ 
work, valuations, and ageneies are all useful — 
branches; but we cannot think they should 
be confounded with the distinctive work of — 
the architect. SNES Ak res 


OPEN-TIMBER ROOFS: A PLEA F 
* THEIR DECORATION, — 
Tee in architecture have generally 
been a series of reactions, more or less 
violent, according to the extravagant lengths 
to which their abettors have gone. In one 
direction alone—that of roof design—we 
haye a singular instance of reactionary — 
taste. In the earlier days of the Gothic 
Revival, which many of our readers re- 
member, the timber-and-plaster imitation 
groined roof held for a time a supremacy ; 
but it was quickly followed by what: 
known as the ‘‘open-timber roof ”— 
modern imitation of the old Medizeyal roof. 
The late Messrs. R. and J. A. Brandon’s 
work on the ‘‘Open-Timber Roofs of the 
Middle Ages,”’ first published about 1849, 
increased the feryour for this form © 
roof, if it did not really introduce this 
mode of construction to the profession. 
In a very few years hundreds of new 
and ‘‘restored’’ churches were jcovered 
with roofs of this description. The Gothi 
apologist made a strong point in his ar; 
ment: against Classic—that its roofs were fl 
and unsuitable to the climate, and he pointed 
to the open-timber roof as the only reason- 
able form of construction. There was no- 
attempted disguise of material, the timbers 
were visible, and honestly framed, the high 
pitch gaye height, and imparted an eccle- 
siastical appearance, which no flat roof could 
give. As usual with extremists, the open- 
timber-roof designer- carried it - too f 
Architects vied with one another in trying to 
make the framing more complex and elab 
rate; they introduced ‘‘ notches,” <‘stoppe 
chamfers,” open trazery filling-in, and 
other kinds of detail. Mvery pair of prin- 
cipal rafters repeated the same design of 
framing, or they varied alternately. _ Look- 
ing upwards into a high-pitched roof 
of this sort was like looking into a dark 
cavern of timber: a perplexing mass.of collars, 
struts, and braces. And the cost of a roof 
of framed principals was a considerable item — 
‘in the expenditure of a church. Not only 
were roofs of churches in the Anglican Com- 
munion so treated, but every Dissent 
chapel in the country was roof 
same principle, and the wider the : 
more complex was the framing or trussing. — 
As was to be expected, the scantlings of the. 
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in size, and a pinched, starved appearance 
was presented by many roofs whenever 
the architect or contractor found it neces- 
sary to cut down the cost of the work. 
Other objections made themselyes apparent. 
Where there were no direct tie-beams 
the rafters tended to spread from the 
collar downwards, sometimes thrusting out 
the walls, or when there were braces across 
the angles between collar and rafter, an in- 
jurious strain would be created on the tenon 
or connection of principal rafter and brace. 
The collar-and-brace roof is a common type; 
“so is the cross-braced truss. Many: of 
the hammer-beam roofs of this class failed 
from the want of thick walls, and the weight 
of the roof bearing upon the end of the 
hammer-beam. As a matter of fact, the de- 
signers of modern open-timber roofs tried to 
he the appearance of the ancient examples, 
ut with less ample means for obtaining 
strength and stability. The walls were gener- 
ally too thin to use double wall-plates, The 
latter, when used, were not strutted or 
trussed, as in the old examples, from the feet 
of the principals to the centre of bay, so as to 
form one horizontal plate to resist the 
rafters’ feet. Curved or ornamental braces 
were introduced, again, where straight braces 
would haye been stronger. Thus a very 
usual type of roof-truss is one in which 
the collar, principal rafters, and hammer- 
beams are framed with curyed braces suit- 
able only for small spans. Such trusses 
ought not to be too far apart, and the older 
examples of them to be found in Norfolk 
and Suffolk are generally not more than 
20ft. in span, and are spaced often at less 
distances than 10ft. The hammer-beam 
roof was at one time a very favourite form; 
it could be made ornamental, and the old 
examples of Norfolk, like those of Trunch and 
Wymondham, supplied models, In these 
double-framed roofs the rafters were framed 
into the purlins, which, in turn, were framed 
into the principal rafters. Some haye collar- 
beams stiffened by curved braces above; 
others have no collars, but the roof is framed 
with curved braces tenoned into the hammer- 
beams and principals. These curved braces 
keep to a certain extent the principals 
together, and act as an indirect tie to 
them. A more elaborate class haye all 
these members—collars, struts, and hammer- 
beams—connected by curved braces. The 
ecclesiastical architect and builder delighted 
to use them, as they gaye an enriched 
and decorative look to the interior. But 
the number of joints and the want of a 
direct tie made them costly, and not always 
safe, roofs, and in several cases iron tie-rods 
were introduced between the hammer-beams. 
After the elaborate-framed principal or truss, 
a less expensive and plainer type of roof 
followed, in which the curved rib or brace 
took the place of the hammer-beams and 
curved struts and braces. To the intro- 
duction of French Gothic we, no doubt, 
owed this change. In many of these a wooden 
tie-beam carried a king-post, a yery usual 
type of roof in France during the Middle 
Ages, in which collars and braces were used, 
and sometimes stirrup-pieces.  Viollet-le- 
Due illustrates several examples of these 
cradle roofs. * Semicircular ribs connected 
with the principal rafters are -boarded. in- 
ternally, and form a waggon-shaped vault, 
which assist sound and avoid the defects 
of the acutely-pointed roofs as an internal 
covering. Various kinds of polygonal barrel 
roofs, boarded underneath, or with arched 
pom are to be noticed, and these 

aye continued to the present time. Their 
boarded surfaces are often divided by moulded 
ribs into panels. The construction 1s simple ; 
the principals are framed with collars and 
braces, or diagonal braces, which cut off the 
upper angle of the roof. In many recent 
churches, the boarded vault, whether barrel- 
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DETAIL OF CORINTHIAN ORDER, COURTYARD,EFARNESE PALACE, ROME. 
> By Micwart ANGELO. 


springing, and often a post at the centre, as 
in the French roof. Occasionally, the yault 
is plastered. The merits of this form of 
construction are many. (1) The boarded or 
plastered vault prevents the loss of sound 
upwards, and its resonant’ qualities are 
helpful. (2) The boarded or plastered surface 
admits of colour or decoration. (3) A serious 
defect of the open roof, boarded on the out- 
side of rafters, is obyiated; we mean the 
condensation of moisture during the winter 
months -or when a sudden change of 
temperature occurs. The slates are fixed 
on the rough boards placed on _ the 
rafters, through the joints of which the 
condensed vapour from the slates trickles 
down or falls in drops. 

The question of the treatment or decora- 
tion of roofs is a large and. interesting one, 
and we have witnessed a few changes in 
taste. When the open-tiimber-roof craze was 
at its height, the timbers were universally 
stained and yarnished underneath. The 
darker shades of staining produced a gloomy 
and dark effect in the building; even the 
light-yarnished roof got dark in course of 
time, These dark-stained rafters plastered 
between were certainly not decorative, and 
had a gridiron look about them. Roofs 
are now seldom stained and varnished in this 
fashion, 


shaped or polygonal, has a tie-beam at the| A reyolution in taste has, happily, set in, 


and architects have learned that all wall and 
plain roof surfaces, whether boarded or 
plastered, are intended for decoration, But 
very little has yet been done to our roofs. It 
is true we haye a few successful examples of 
painting or distemper decoration; but a 
large number of our finest halls and churches 
are still destitute of any scheme of decoration. 
In, we believe, a few cases, the mural and 
roof decoration in the panels has been done 
in thick linoleum, or some similar material, 
and fixed by a damp-proof process. The 
boarded vault divided by arched principals, 
often supported by marble shafts with 
moulded caps and bases, is almost absurd 
without some sort of decoration or scheme of 


colour. 


CLASSIC DETAILS AND THEIR 
APPLICATION.* 


By G. A. T. Mrppreron. 


X.—ITALIAN RENAISSANCE : DETAILS OF APPLIED 


ORDERS. 

Ee the details of their orders, as in all else, 

the architects of the Italian Renaissance 
allowed themselves considerable liberty. To 
illustrate all the variations employed would con- 
sequently be impossible, for no two examples are 
precisely alike. The old Roman precedent is 
followed as to the general proportions and 
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general scheme, and that is all. Consequently, 
the accompanying illustrations must be considered 
as typical only, and not as examples of hard-and- 
_fast rules which are not in one iota to be departed 
from; and very beautiful types they are, being 
the details of the orders of the Courtyard of the 
Farnese Palace at Rome, of which a general 
elevation was given in the last instalment of this 
series, designed by Michael Angelo, and applied 
to the general outline of the building as laid down 
by San Gallo. 

Writing, then, upon the text of the illustra- 
tions, and bearing in mind that the spirit of 
freedom evinced is the spirit of the Renaissance, 
coupled as it is with the highest application of the 
beauty of proportion, we are struck at once, in 
~ each of the orders, with the wonderful fullness, 
and appropriate richness, of Michael Angelo’s 
details. In this respect the drawings must speak 
for themselves, a8 no words can so well point out 
in what their beauty consists. It lies just in that 
exact appreciation of form and correct use of 
ornament, with restraint to avoid its employment 
where unnecessary, which evidences the true 
artist and architect in whatever style he may be 
called upon to work. 

In the Doric order, the details of the arch 
impost are most noticeable, forming. almost a 
complete order, with guttze curiously placed, and 
with crowing cavetto moulding, all dying into 
the semicircular. Doric columns. These are 
themselves on quite simple Attic bases, are un- 
fluted, and have ordinary caps, save for the 


enrichment in the form of the fleur-de-lys, which }. 


occurs round the necking, and is employed again 
and again upon the building elsewhere, as such 
armorial badges commonly were in all EHuropean 
countries at that date. The architrave is in two 
faces, and is shallow, while the frieze is deep, 
with prominent triglyphs, and with the metopes 
‘bearing sculptured coats of arms, while the 
cornice so far departs from the traditions of the 
Doric order as to contain a row of dentils upon 
the bed-mould. The arches to both the lower 
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stories are restrained in treatment, and the 
spandrels simply and successfully filled with 
circular pater. 

The lLonic order, perhaps, conformed more 
nearly to tradition than either of the others, 
the only marked difference being in the sculptured 
swags upon the frieze: but, then, the Ionic frieze 
has at all times been open to great divergences of 
treatment. 

The Corinthian order; on the other hand, 
shows considerable change and adaptability to its 
position. High up, and only to be viewed from 
close beneath it and directly in front—for it 
faces a comparatively narrow courtyard—it 
needed special treatment. Pilasters are used 
in place of columns, and the leaves of the 
capitals are simple in outline, but well pro- 
jecting, giving richness of effect by sharp con- 
trasts of light and shadow. ‘Then, from the 
section, it will be seen that neither theéarchitrave, 
the frieze, nor the corona of. the cornice are 
vertical, but slope backwards, and so, according 
to the laws of perspective, appear much deeper 
when viewed from below than they are in reality, 
being foreshortened. The architrave and frieze 
particularly need this extension, for in elevation 
they appear shallow. The use of triglyphs in 
in place of modillions (or consoles) under the 
cornice is also remarkable, and not sohappy. __ 
~ The great feature of the Farnese Palace, how-: 
ever, is the main cornice, crowning the exterior. 
Again it is best to leave the detail to speak 
for itself. There is no architrave, and the frieze 
is enriched. with the jeur-de-lys alternating 
with an anthemion composed of acanthus 
leaves, while as for the rest there is no point 
which can be called uncommon; but it is strong 
and beautiful and suitable—and what more can or 
need be said? It is an example of power and 
restraint combined, and worthy to serve as a 
model; but as in it forms are used for which 
there is pre€edent, without copyism, so to copy this 
itself would not be wise, bu‘ rather it is the spirit 


in, whichit was devised which should be cultivated. 
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President of the Board of Public Improvements, St. Lou 


THE CITY AND. THE EN 
(Continued from p. 329 
| | OW to provide a government for a city 
metropolitan dimensions is. ther « : 
difficulty not yet worked out, for a metropolis 
does not need the same amount of go 
all its parts. There are governmental tic 
which affect all parts alike, such as we usually — 
see exercised by counties; there are others phish ; 
are locally, but: not universally, required, such as 
we see exercised by our city and village corpora- 
tions. General policing, courts, criminal an 


civil, the care of the poor and helpless, as 
for insane, gaols and houses, of detention 
matters in which the sparsely-populated 
a metropolis are as much interested per caj 
unit of value as the denses th 
added main thoroughfares f 
Next in possibility : 
interest is drainage, sanitary and surface, but the 
interest will not be uniform, It will be limited —~ 
usually by watersheds, and will var f 
user of the ground. Closely following : 
and variation of interest is that of w. 
More narrowly local, are sewers f 
sanitary or surface drainage, the making 
taining, cleaning, and lighting of streets 
many other functions that belong to loc: 
An organisation suited to the conditio: 
sented by a metropolitan city in the Uni 
States must of necessity be complex—a goodly 
measure of autonomy should be reserved to 
certain component parts, and the more general 
powers vested in a superior body. The p pe 
sition introduced in the Illinois Legislature a fe 
weeks since, to confer special powers of legislation 
upon a local assembly for Chicago, is by no means 
absurd. It contains an element of adaptation 
obvious needs, The country representative hi 
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no appreciation of the needs of cities, and too| expanded to include all needed by the whole| court, asin the south and some western states. 
frequently is influenced by a spirit of hostility to} metropolitan district ; but the machinery of county | But the essential idea of counties with township 
the city. A goodly measure of autonomy is| government would need to be entirely remodelled, | organisation is the one that seems to be most 
essential to a metropolis. Building along more} whether it be of the representative form common| practicable. But schemes of government are not 
familiar lines, the functions of the county may be! to the northern and eastern states, or by county! usually worked out by engineers, and I pass to 


or use. 


S66 


audience, and the first is the manner of in- 
augurating and controlling public works. Ina 
great city there are several departments of public 
works, each of which will be of sufficient import- 
ance to justify its having a chief technically and 
practically familiar with that department, and 
broad enough in his constitution to understand 
that his department is part of a whole, and 
to rightly estimate its relation to each other 
part, and to the whole. If so constituted, 
each chief will be a fit and valuable member 
of a controlling board of public works. 
Such departments may be specified as:— 
1. Streets: their laying-out, gradation and con- 
struction, maintenance, cleaning, sprinkling, and 
general supervision. 2. Waterworks : design, con- 
struction, extension, distribution system, opera- 
tion, and oversight ofuse. 3. Sewers: studies of 
system, plans, construction, maintenance, over- 
sight of use. 4. Electricity and. gas: all matters 
pertaining to lighting of streets, public places, 
and buildings. Subways or conduits, construction 
Aiso all overhead wires and their sup- 
ports. Control of measures to insure public safety 
as affected by the distribution or use of electricity, 
gas, or other means used for light, heat, or power 
furnished beyond the limit of the premises where 
it is ;produced. 5. Buildings: oversight of con- 
struction, repairs, and care for ‘public buildings. 
- Also supervision of erection, repair, and condition 
of private buildings so far as needed to insure 
observance of regulations. 6. Transportation : 
railways, switches, harbour and docks, and other 
services by corporations semi-public in character. 
7. Parks and recreation grounds: laid ont, im- 
proved, maintained, and controlled. 8. General 
superintendent, or chief, to whom may be 
given the supervision of matters not specially 
assigned, but better if without departmental 
~ duties, who shall exercise control over ex- 
penditures, shall sign all contracts, approve 
all appointments of subordinates, issue all special 
tax bills, and keep the general records. If you 
will consider these departments, you will see that 
each requires a man specially fitted; also that 
their inter-relations are so intimate as to suggest 
a grouping. If these heads constitute a board, 
then the grouping suggested points out the 
appropriate committees to prepare and consider 
all measures brought before the board. .The heads 
of departments should not directly have to do 
with legislation of a-general character, but all 
measures providing for public works, and the 
manner of their execution, also the estimates of 
cost, should originate in the board, be subject to 
approval or disapproval by legislative body or 
councils and mayor, but not to amendment by 
them without consent of the board. The board 
should let all contracts, approve of all final 
estimates, and order the making of special assess- 
ments. No measure or order contemplating work 
to be paid for by special assessment should be 
recommended or issued without giving parties to 
be assessed an opportunity to be heard by the 
board, or a committee thereof, as the importance 
of the matter may justify. Neither the board 
nor any of its members should have anything to 
‘do with the collection or disbursement of moneys. 
Some of these heads of departments would, by 
logical necessity, be engineers without its being 
required by law; others might not, and I would 
pe disposed to require that qualification for 
street, water, sewer, and electric departments. 
Buildings should be given to an architect. The 
other positions might be left open on condition 
that the five named officers are limited to men of 
technical and practical training; otherwise the 
last or general superintendent must be an 
engineer. ‘This last should be an elected officer, 
and rank as high as the highest, for he will at 
“times need to be independent of mayor, council, 
or other authority or influence. His function 
within his sphere is something like that of the 
doctor or councillor—legal or spiritual; he will 
have to give unwelcome advice, oppose pet 
schemes, and perhaps resist evil. The other heads 
-of departments may properly be appointed by the 
mayor, but at a time and under conditions that 
will farthest separate them from being dictated 
by purely political considerations. An organisa- 
tion such as I have sketched will be able to 
handle the public works of the largest city, and 
do so economically. Of course, there must be a 
number of sub-departments and many sub- 
ordinates in each case. What is commonly 
called engingering work will be done in and 
under the sub-departments. A prominent 
feature of this scheme of municipal works 
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considerations more immediately pertinent to my | organisation is specialisation. As a schooling 


place for young engineers of unformed intentions 
I do not recommend city employment. It is 
better by far that such take their first practical 
initiation in connection with private parties 
engaged in general practice of city work. There 
are useful traits or habits of mind that prepare one 
for department special work, which can be better 
obtained where strict economy of time and means 
are enforced and study made to reach ends by the 
shortest road than in any public office. The 
unofficial engineering in a great city is greater in 
volume than the official, and will doubtless in- 
crease in volume and importance. For no small 
part of the extension of improvements must be 


made under private engineers, representing and. 


serving individuals or corporations, who will 
develop and improve new quarters more rapidly, 
more consistently, and more cheaply than is 
possible under official restraints. And, in fact, I 


anticipate that it may be found practicable to turn’ 


over to the private practitioner much of the 
routine and detail work of profiling, cross-section- 
ing, staking out, estimating, and possibly super- 
intendence of construction, especially in case of 
assessment work. Men who can find, or make 
and hold, their place in this unofficial practice 


will be found better qualified to assume the head- 


ship of a sub-department than persons exclusively 
trained inside of the department. And the same 
is true for department chiefs, for the outside man 
has spurs and inducements to special studies, and 
the development of that valuable faculty known 
as executive ability, that the inside man does not 
feel. The inside man tends fo fall into routine 
ways, to cling to traditional methods, and 
to resist new suggestions as troublesome 
innovations. I have in mind a city which 
in its early stages of growth was limited to 
the broken ground adjacent to the river on 
which if was situated. A practice which became 
a canon was to make the minimum of street 
gradient 1} per cent. In time the city grew 
beyond the rough ground near the river, and ex- 
tended into the nearly level uplands. It required 
time and almost drastic measures to check and 
prevent the extension of the traditional minimum 
into districts where it involved the heaping up of 
summits and formation of artificial depressions 
into a series of short, meaningless waves. In fact, 
a considerable area of territory was permanently 
defaced before a thorough reorganisation of de- 
partments made it possible to cast aside the 
arbitrary minimum of the early days. The 
co-ordination and co-operation of official and 
private engineers is practicable, for it exists, to a 
considerable degree, in all large cities. My sug- 
gestion is to extend and systematise a relation 
found to give good results. In my experience a 
decided advantage results from bringing into 
contact the private engineer who looks at plans 
and propositions from the property - owners’ 
peculiar point of view, and the official whose 
point of view may be too far-reaching for him to 
notice that he would overtax the resources of 
to-day in the effort to provide for a distant future. 
Bringing these elements together is productive of 
the happy working mean. The board of public 
works should be the central authority which 
forms general plans and determines the policy 
to be pursued, vested with authority to revise, 
approve, or reject all projects for improvements 
within metropolitan limits, from the laying of a 
house drain or the building of a shed to the 
development of a system of railway terminals or 
the building of a business palace. This oversight 
should be so exercised as to afford the maximum 
of freedom to individual or corporate enterprise, 
subject always to the condition that the public 
safety and convenience must be provided for ; 
because the official board is first of all the guardian 
of public interests. The plans and policy of a 
board of public works are subject to limitations of 
a financial nature. It must cut the garment to 
suit the quantity of cloth furnished. Engineers, 
and especially specialists, are not qualified to 
handle questions of finance; but they must 
familiarise themselves with the limitations which 
financial considerations set to their plans, and 
must adapt themselves to such conditions as much 
as to physical. Three methods of providing 
means for improvements under city authority are 
in use:—(1) Borrowing, on credit of municipality 
or subdivision thereof; (2) general and special 
funds of municipality; (3) assessments upon pro- 
perty benefited. Many improvements are now 
being made by private enterprise which bring the 
engineer close to financial considerations. In my 
Opinion, this practice will greatly increase. To 


some extent improvements 


prescribed for improvements under city authority; 
as to the probability of such comparative results 
I say nothing, for no general statement can be 
made. It ought not to be so, and when it is 
there is something loose or wrong in the conduct — 
of public work. By far the larger part of im- 
provements made under private supervision is 
done in anticipation of : Bs property on the 
market. ‘To that branch of the subject IT will 
return. Of the methods of municipal works 
finance named above, an engineer is at times 
called on to express an opinion. Borrowing is 
advocated generally upon the plea that the im-— 
provements are for the benefit of the future 
rather than of to-day, therefore posterity should 
foot the body of the bills. Ihave in mind cases 
in which the only evidence posterity has that 
improvements were made is the burden of paying 
for them. Borrowing by municipalities may be 
advisable or not, just as in the case of individuals 
or corporations; the outcome may be prosperity  __ 
or bankruptcy. It is never well to borrow for — 
living expenses or for matters of temporary use. 
If the use of borrowed money is to create a value — 
or asset greater than its cost, then posterity has 
no ground to complain, and this is as near =~ 
the enunciation of a general principle as it is 
possible to come. The attempt to provide for 
improvements outof general andregular municipal = 
revenues will always fail. A large revenue in — 
sight, not specifically pledged, leads to extrava- 
gance and wasteful expenditure in every depart- 
ment of city administration, and when a scale of 
expenditure is once established it becomes prac- 
tically impossible to curtail it, as reformers who 
have undertaken the task well know. ‘The only 
way to keep fixed expenses down is to keep 
general revenue within close limits. The ideal 
plan of revenue might be to fix general revenue — 
at an unalterable percentage of-assessed value and — 
shut off all other sources of income. Special 
funds for special objects may then be created t 
which all income, other than property taxes, may 
be devoted, and such special rate of property tax — 
as the people may authorise, the question of such — 
authority being resubmitted to the voters atshort 
intervals. ‘There are many improvements in 
city so general in their character that their cost — 
must be borne by the whole city. There are- 
others which, with equal certainty, are so clearly — 
local that beyond question they should be paid 
for as local benefits—that is, by special assess- — 
ments. Though, as I have said, the engineer is 
not a financial expert or informa financial officer, — 
he comes very close to the question of special — 
assessments, for his plans must be studied with — 
reference to an equitable distribution of the cost 
of proposed works. He virtually defines the — 
boundaries of benefit districts, and must see to it - 
that they include all beneficiaries ; with details he — 
has nothing todo. Grading streets and all ex- 
penses by way of costs and damages incident 
thereto ; paving all streets, except main thorough- 
fares, and these in part; sewers, almost without 
exception, in great cities; water distribution, ex- 
cept mains, and these in part; repairing, cleaning, — 
and watering streets, and theremoval of garbage, 
ashes, and rubbish, are each and all properly the 
subject of special assessments ; and you willnotice — 
that the list includes nearly all the public works 
of a routinetype. A great city is impossible upon — 
any other principle than that the beneficiary must 
pay for what he enjoys. Equally fundamentalis — 
the axiom that if he enjoys he must expect topay — 
proportionately. Further, he who lives and — 
prospers in a city must expect to havea scale of — 
necessary expenses approximately in proportion 
to the size of the city he lives and prospersin. It ~ 
is altogether a mistake toput among thesupposed 
reasons why the drift of population is towards 
large cities, the idea that they can live more 
cheaply. So far as economical reasons may 
influence the tide, it is the expectation that more 
of comfort and pleasure can be had as the result 
of one’s efforts in the large than in the small 


town or country ; and then thereisinthe minds —_ 
of some the chance of winning one of the grand = 
prizes of fortune of which they read so much. 


The way to realise a municipal millennium is to 
impress upon the minds of the working people of 
America that their case is hopeful; thatifthey 
will exercise industry and cultivate habits of thrift 
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and tastes for home and modest social enjoy ments, 
a good degree of comfort for themselves and a 
hopeful future for their children may be had, as 
well under the new conditions of lite we are 
coming to.as has ever been possible. To dis- 
passionate ‘consideration there is nothing to be 
said against, but much for, the segregation of 
people according to their circumstances. ‘The 
palace and the hovel, if near together, are the 
occasion of envy and mutual dislike. To such 
segregation the tendency in the large cities is 
manifest and irresistible. You will have already 
observed that this address has running through it 
a thread of optimism to the effect that, when a 
tendency towards a certain line of action by large 
masses of men, and especially if the same line of 
action is independently adopted in places widely. 
differing in their race and industrial charac- 
teristics, then I interpret the facts to mean that 
a natural development is being worked out, and 
that such are likely to prove themselves to be of 
the beneficial order rather than of the contrary. 
I suggest the study of such unfolding tendencies, 
so that an intelligent policy be pursued towards 
them. Now this segregation of classes becomes 
possible only in large cities, and develops 
just to the degree that it is possible, and there- 
fore may be claimed to be in accord with the 
nature of men. These segregations superficially 
appear to follow the freaks or whims of fashion, 
but in truth there is reason why certain quarters 
should become favoured by the rich and why all 
who can afford it seek to live near to if not in 
them. One consideration is the possibility of 
passing to and fro by public conveyance without 
coming in contact with people of filthy or 
repulsive habits, or passing through burnt dis- 
. tricts whose scenes and sounds are not fit for the 
eyes and ears of wife and children. Associations 
of every nature are more and more becoming 
organised and developed along the lines of con- 
geniality of tastes, identity of interest, accordance 
in principles. It is, therefore, to be accepted 
that there will be residential quarters exclusively 
occupied by the very rich ; others by those in well- 
to-do circumstances, and so by degrees down to 
the lowest condition that can be allowed to exist. 
The city engineering that undertakes to apply an 
invariable grade and kind of public improvement 
to all parts of a town is mistaken and wasteful. 
True skill adapts itself to conditions and spends 
in view of probable returns. Beginning with 
the layout of the ground; a high-grade residence 
section should have wide streets, deep lots, and 
liberal frontage to lots, with restrictions as to 
character and position of building. No alleys 
should be allowed. In other words, for such a 
purpose the appropriation of land should be 
lavish to be in keeping with the character of 
Improvements and with the luxurious life of 
residents. For well-to-do residence sections 
the same principles should apply with less 
width of streets, depth, and individual 
frontage of lots, but the appropriation of 
ground should be generous. For the com- 
fortably circumstanced, who must consider 
limited income, a third scale in appropriation of 
ground is called for, and for those who must live 
close, a fourth. A good limit for width of street 
for fourth-class districts is 60ft., which fixes the 
least possible distance between house fronts. 
Eighty feet for lot depth is also a good limit, for 
the depth of lots should be so small that ordinary 
sanitary restrictions concerning light and air will 
prevent tenements on alley fronts. Alleys in 
rear of lots for the third and fourth grades are a 
convenience, an approach being necessary. ‘The 
limits named will permit and almost compel a 
space between buildings at rear equal to that in 
front. No consideration of adaptation to business 
purposes need be given in the layout of the two 
first-named grades ; and the layout of the last two 
will be naturally adapted to such business pur- 
poses as are necessary and appropriate. Lands 
along or near lines of transportation by water or 
rail will naturally come to be occupied for business 
purposes. Also those immediately adjacent to 
principal courses of drainage. Along transporta- 
tion lines the unit of subdivision may protitably 
be the block, for the tendency is towards a 
generous use of land area for industrial esta- 
blishments. Wecommonly speak of cities as noted 
for their commerce, manufactures, art, and seldom 
think that the most important product of a city is 
the material for its own continuance and progress— 
the boys and girls reared within its borders. No 
direct measure of the importance of securing 
the highest quality for this human product is 
possible ; we can best estimate it by considering 


the reverse side, the horrible consequences of 
failure. It costs more money to restrain the 
vicious and care for the wrecks of humanity 
than to provide safeguards against lapse into 
vice or against physical degeneracy. We com- 
mend the enterprise of the merchant who spends 
money freely to extend his business; of the 
manufacturer who throws out machines and 
processes, because better may and therefore must 
be had. We think well of the professional man 
who holds loosely the traditions of the past, and 
is ready to adopt that which gives promise of 
better results. Why, then, should municipal 
authorities, and especially the taxpayer, hesitate 
to meet necessities clearly arising by measures 
suited to the occasion? It costs money, and 
much of it, to build a city; also to maintain 
and operate it; the human as well as the 
physical part. Beginning with the bare site for 
a city, the first step is destructive of former 
value; the use of the land to bear crops is at an 
end. Streets must be opened and given a grade 
suited to traffic; the adjoining grounds, if not in 
due relation to the street as graded, must be 
brought into such relation by cutting or filling. 
In this passing from one use to the other there 
must be of necessity the loss of former value or 
damage on the one hand, and the substitution of 
anew yalue from adaptation to another use or 
benefit. When this change is made by the 
municipality by enforced proceedings the adjust- 
ment of compensation is one in which the view of 
the engineer, who sees what is to be, and that of 
the owner, whose view is backward, are far 
apart. The court comes in as an arbiter, and is 
usually strangely oblivious to the possible benefits 
and ready to take an exaggerated view of the 
passing values. What shall the engineer do? 
Break the alignment of the street to avoid 
buildings, or some tree which has become as the 
very apple of the owner’s eye? Shall he sacrifice 
the grade and follow the natural surface so that 
the adjoining property may be at grade without 
cost or sacrifice? Or shall he consider that street; 
and grade will remain long after building, tree, 
and owner have passed away ? 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
IPSWICH. 


Wee sixty-fifth annual gathering of the British 
Association for the Promotion of Science is 
being held this week in the picturesque and 
thriving county town of Suffolk, and the pro- 
ceedings promise to be of considerable interest. 
The inaugural address of the President, Sir 
Douglas Galton, D.C.L., F.R.S., was delivered 
in the Public Hall at Ipswich, on Wednesday, 
the topics being the conditions under which 
science was pursued at the time of the formation 
of the Association in 1831, and the claim was ad- 
vanced that the Association had rendered con- 
siderable assistance in the progress that had been 
made. The greater accuracy secured in all 
machine work by Sir Joseph Whitworth’s labours 
to get true plane surfaces and correct tactile 
measurements, the development of geological 
and geographic knowledge, in chemical, astro- 
nomical and physical sciences, and also in 
biology and bacteriology, were successively 
passed in review. ‘Turning next to engineering 
matters, the President referred in detail to 
the question of sewage purification. The 
early reports to the Association showed, he 
said, that the lawsof hydrostatics, hydrodynamics, 
and hydraulics necessary to the supply and 
removal of water through pipes and conduits had 
long been investigated by the mathematician. 
But the modern sanitary engineer has been driven 
by the needs of an increasing population to call in 
the chemist and the biologist to help him to pro- 
vide pure water and pure air. The purification 
and the utilisation of sewage occupied the at- 
tention of the British “Association as early as 
1864, and between 1869 and 1876 a committee 
of the Association made a series of valuable 
reports on the subject. The direct application 
of sewage to land, though effective as a 
means of purification, entailed difficulties in 
thickly settled districts, owing to the extent of 
land required. The chemical treatment of sewage 
produced an effluent harmless only after having 
been passed over land, or if turned into a large 
and rapid stream, or into a tidal estuary, and it 
left behind a large amount of sludge to be dealt 
with. Hence it was long contended that the 
simplest plan in favourable localities was to turn 


the sewage into the sea, and that the consequent 
loss to the land of the manurial yalue in the 
sewage would be recouped by the increase in fish- 
life. It was not till the chemist called to his aid 
the biologist, and came to the help of the engineer, 
that a scientific system of sewage purification was - 
evolved. Dr. Frankland many years ago sug- 
gested the intermittent filtration of sewage, and 
Mr. Baldwin Latham was one of the first engineers 
to adopt it. But the valuable experiments made 
in recent years by the State Board of Health in 
Massachusetts have more clearly explained to us 
how by this system we may utilise micro-organisms 
to convert organic impurity in sewage into food 
fitted for higher forms of life. To effect this we 
require, in the first place, a filter about 5ft. thick 
of sand and gravel, or, indeed, of any material 
which affords numerous surfaces or open pores. 
Secondly, that after a volume of sewage has passed 
through the filter, an interval of time be allowed, 
in which the air necessary to support the life of 
the micro-organisms is enabled to enter the pores 
of the filter. Thus the system is dependent upon 
oxygen and time. Under such conditions the 
organisms necessary for purification are sure 
to establish themselves in the filter before 
it has been long in use. Temperature is a 
secondary consideration. Imperfect purification 
can invariably be traced either to a lack of 
oxygen in the pores of the filter, or to the sewage 
passing through so quickly that there is not suf- 
ficient time for the necessary processes to take 
place. And the power of any material to purify 
either sewage or water depends almost entirely 
upon its ability to hold a sufficient proportion of 
either sewage or water in contact with a proper 
amount of air. Passing on to consider, in the 
next place, smoke abatement, Sir Douglas 
Galton remarked: While the sanitary engineer 
has done much to improve the surface conditions 
of our towns, to furnish clean water, and to re- 
Move our sewage, he has as yet done little to 
purify town air. Fog is caused by the floating 
particles of matter in the air becoming weighted 
with aqueous vapour. Some particles, such as 
salts of ammonia-or chloride of sodium, have a 
greater affinity for moisture than others. You 
will suffer from fog so long as you keep refuse 
stored in your towns to furnish ammonia, or so 
long as you allow your street surfaces to supply 
dust, of which much consists of powdered horse- 
manure, or so long as you send the products of 
combustion into the atmosphere. Therefore, when 
you have adopted mechanical traction for your 
vehicles in towns, you may largely reduce one 
cause of fog. And if you diminish your black 
smoke, you will diminish black fogs. In manu- 
factories you may prevent smoke either by care 
in firing, by using smokeless coal, or by washing 
the soot out of the products of consumption in 
its passage along the flue leading to the main 
chimney-shaft. The black smoke from your 
kitchen may be ayoided by the use of coke or of 
gas. But so long as we retain the hygienic 
arrangement of the open fire in our living-rooms, 
I despair of finding a fireplace, however well con- 
structed, which willnot be used in such a manner 
as to cause smoke, unless, indeed, the chimneys 
were reversed and the fumes drawn into some 
central shaft, where they might be washed before 
being passed into the atmosphere. Electricity 
as a warming and cooking agent would be con- 
venient, cleanly, and economical when generated 
by water power, or possibly wiad power, but it is 
at present too dear when it has to be generated 
by means of coal. Our descendants may possibly 
learn so to utilise electricity that they, in 
some future century, may be~ enabled by its 
means to avoid the smoke in their towns. 
In other branches of civil and mechanical engi- 
neering, the reports in 1831 and 1832 on the 
state of this science show that the theoretical and 
practical knowledge of the strength of timber 
had obtained considerable development. But in 
1830, before the introduction of railways, cast 
iron had been sparingly used in arched bridges 
for spans of from 160ft. to 200ft., and wrought 
iron had only been applied to large-span iron 
bridges on the suspension principle, the most 
notable instance of which was the Menai Sus- 
pension Bridge, by Telford. Indeed, whilst the 
strength of timber had been patiently investi- 
gated by engineers, the best form for the use of 
iron girders and struts was only beginning to 
attract attention, and the earlier volumes of our 
Proceedings contained. numerous records of the 
researches of Eaton Hodgkinson, Barlow, Rennie, 
and others. It was not until twenty years later 
that Robert Stephenson and William Fairbairn 
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erected the tubular bridge at Menai, followed by 
the more scientific bridge erected at Brunel at 
Saltash. These have now been entirely eclipsed 
by the skill with which the estuary of the Forth 
has been bridged with a span of 1,700ft. by Sir 
John Fowler and Sir Benjamin Baker. The 
development of the iron industry is due to the 
association of the chemist with the engineer. 
_ The introduction of the hot blast by Neilson, in 
1829, in the manufacture of cast iron had effected 
a large saving of fuel. But the chemical condi- 
tions which affect the strength and other qualities 
of iron, and its combinations with carbon, silicon, 
phosphorus, and other substances, had at that 
time scarcely been investigated. In 1856 Bessemer 
brought betore the British Association at Chelten- 
ham his brilliant discovery for’ making steel 
direct from the blast furnace, by which he 
dispensed with the laborious process of first re- 
_ moying the carbon from pig-iron by puddling, 
and then adding by cementation the required 
proportion of carbon to make steel. This dis- 
covery, followed by Siemens’s regenerative fur- 
nace, by Whitworth’s compressed stee], and by 
the use of alloys and by other improvements, 
have revolutionised the conditions under which 
. metals are applied to engineering purposes. 
Indeed, few questions are of greater interest, or 
- possess more industrial importance, than those 
- connected with metallic alloys. This is especially 
true of those alloys -which contain the rarer 
metals; and the extraordinary effects of small 
quantities of chromium, nickel, tungsten, and 
titanium on certain varieties of steel have exerted 
profound influence on the manufacture of projec- 
tiles and on the construction of our armoured ships. 
A new branch of investigation, which deals with 
the micro-structure of metals and alloys, is 
rapidly assuming much importance. The Pre- 
sident also referred to the measures taken by the 
State in Germany for the promotion of science 
teaching and of research, efforts which in Great 
Britain were mainly carried out by voluntary 
agency, which had the advantage of being un- 
fettered by State control.. In conclusion, he 
observed that the growing connection between 
the sciences placed their annual meeting in the 
position of an arena where representatives of the 
different sciences had the opportunity of criticising” 
new discoveries and testing the value of fresh 
proposals, and the presidential and sectional 
addresses operated as an annual stock-taking of 
progress in the several branches of science repre - 
sented in the sections. Kvery year the field of 
usefulness of the Association was widening, and 
he expressed full confidence that the future 
records of the British Association would chronicle 
a still greater progress than that already achieved, 
and that the British nation could now maintain 
its leading position amongst the nations of the 
world, if it would continue its voluntary efforts to 
promote research, supplemented by that additional 
help from the Government which ought never to 
be withheld when a clear case of scientific utility 
had been established. : 

The work of the sections was “commenced 
yesterday (Thursday). In Section A, the Presi- 
dent, Professor W. M. Hicks, took as the subject 
of his address, ‘‘ The Fluid Theories of Ether and 
Matter.” To-day (Friday) a joint sitting will be 
held with Section B, when Prof. A. Schuster will 
open a discussion on the evidence to be gathered 
as to the simple or compound character of a gas 
from the constitution of its spectrum. There will 
also be discussions in this section on the question 
ofa new practical unit of heat, introduced by a 

. paper from Mr. E. H. Griffiths, and on the teach- 
ing of geometrical drawing in schools, introduced 
by Prot. O. Henrici. : 

Tn Section B, the President, Prof. R. Meldola, 
dealt in his address, yesterday, with the relations 

- of physiology and chemistry, and Monday next 
will be devoted chiefly to papers dealing with the 
relation of chemistry to agriculture, and Tuesday 
will be given up to papers on organic chemistry. 

In Section C, the address of the President, Mr: 
Whitaker, will be devoted to the subterranean 
geology of the Hastern Counties, as exhibited in 
various deep borings and wells. Mr. Whitaker 
will also have a paper on the latest results in the 
boring for coal now being made at Stutton, 
opposite Manningtree, on the Suffolk bank of the 
Stour. The other papers on local questions will 
deal mainly with newer ‘Tertiary geology; 
Ipswich being a convenient centre for the study 
of our Pliocene and Pleistocene deposits. Among 
the miscellaneous communications, Mr. Joseph 
Francis, the engineer to the New River Company, 
will have one on the method adopted to ascertain 
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the direction of the dip in the Paleozoic rocks 
met with in the deep borings at Ware and Ches- 
hunt. Papers are also expected from Mr. T. V. 
Holmes, on the ancient physiography of South 
Essex ; and from Messrs. Reid and Ridley, on the 
Arctic and Paleolithic deposits at Hoxne. 

Section D will meet under the presidency of 
Professor W. A. Herdman, and, for the first 
time in the history of the Association, it is a 
section of zoology alone. 

In Section G, Mechanical Science, the Presi- 
dent, Professor Vernon Harcourt, gave his 
address yesterday, the subjects treated being the 
relations of mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
meteorolgy, and geology to engineering, and 
the benefits resultant from the growing specialism 
of branches of that science. Papers were also 
read on light railways in agricultural dis- 
tricts, by Major-General Webber; congelation 
of soil for foundation purposes, by Mr. M. 
Gobert; and on the coal borings at Bentley, be- 
tween Ipswich and Stutton, by Mr. R. C. Rapier. 
To-day (Friday), the papers include the growth 
of the port of Harwich, by Mr. W. Birt; notes 
on the improvement of Maas in connection with 
Hook of MHolland route, by the President; 
Snowdon tram-road, by Sir Douglas Fox; river- 
weirs and flood prevention, by Mr. F. G. M. 
Stoney. ‘To-morrow (Saturday), dredging opera- 
tions at Mersey Bar, by Mr. A. G. Liyster; 
deodorising sewage by Herzite process at Ipswich, 
by Mr. J. Napier. Monday will be devoted to 
electrical papers. 

Professor Flinders Petrie inaugurated Section H 
with an address yesterday, in which he referred 
to the Neolithic invaders of Egypt. The excur- 
sions are varied in character. ‘To-morrow 
(Saturday) afternoon the geologists will visit the 
well-known crag district, including Orford, Sud- 
bourne, and Chillesford. On the same afternoon, 
there will be a dredging excursion down the 
Orwell, whilst other parties will go to Bury St. 


Edmunds, to Helmingham Hall, and to South- 


wold. Next Thursday afternoon, afterthe meeting, 
there will be another dredging expedition, and 
also an excursion to Colchester, to the Flint 
Knapping Works at Brandon, and to the Broads. 
The geologists on that day will go to the Norfolk 


‘coast to examine the Glacial and Pliocene deposits 


in the neighbourhood of Cromer. 
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NEW MUSEUM AND CONCER’ 
" SOLOTHURN. 


ANY towns in Switzerland had fortificat 
but Solothurn not only kept the 
longest, but was the only town in th 
Republic in which the building of the fortifica-— 
tions were ever finished. They were cele) 
pleted in other places, partly on account of 
of funds, and partly because, being exper 
the building extended through so long a peri 
years that they were outrun by the im 
made in the art of warfare, and th 
practically obsolete before they 
Solothurn was, therefore, up to a comp 
short time ago, a complete model of the for 
tionsof the 17th-century after the pla 1 
Asin other places, so here—the for 
obliged to give way to the in 
the ‘town, and, unfortunat 
treated with much. considera 
the beautiful Basel Gate (see 'v 1 
Hall) was already partly pulled down wh 
more enlightened view of the interest attaching 
historical buildings was taken, and an ord r 
restoration issued and instantly put into prac 
"Even now the inner town has a most 
turesque, artistic, and unique appearance, 
rounded as it is by broken ramparts and num 
beautiful towers. Still, it is evident the 
do not set much value upon this, as w 
when, on passing through one of the old 
into the outer town, one comes quit 
into broad streets with houses and gardens < 
newest date. One is astonished and hurt’ 
unsuitableness of this sudden co: 
modern buildings being quite out o 
with the old town, and very commonplace, 100 
inappearance. 3) 22 eee 
In the designs illustrated da for 
Museum and a new Concert Hall, whi 
be placed adjoining the old fortificati 
Basel Gate, it has been 
architect to avoid this contra 
elevations only those motives 
fortifications of Vauban and 
town, and especially has if been ¢ 
the new Music Hall form, with 
Gate, one harmonious architectural feature 
For the museum the requii 
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- GALLERY PLAN, CONCERT HALL, SOLOTHURN. 


one department for zoology, one for minerals, 
and another for painting, sculpture, copper- 
plates, &c., consisting of a ‘‘ salle carrée,’’ several 
large galleries, and a number of cabinets. In the 
basement, not more than a yard underground, 
there were stipulated for a room for the practice 
of taxidermy, a dwelling for the attendant, and 
store-rooms for packing-cases, &c. 

For the Concert Hall, to be built partly in half- 
timber, was required a large hall with gallery, 
and podium, size as given in the ground plan, a 
smaller room with restaurant. in close confection, 
with the larger hall so that they could be com- 
bined if needed, cloakrooms, and usual offices for 
the public, and separate rooms for the artists, also 
a dwelling for the attendant. Mr. Alexander 
Koch, of -London, is the architect for these 
buildings. 

8 ee 9 
’ ARCHITECTS AND FIREMEN AT 
AMSTERDAM. 


HE work of the architect and the work of 
firemen are so closely allied in combating 
the fire fiend, the one in erecting buildings so as 
to prevent the origin and spread of fire, and the 
other in extinguishing the enemy, that it behoves 
us to make some comments upon the International 
Congress to be held among architects, engineers, 
and firemen in Amsterdam from the 24th to the 
28th instant. 

The programme of subjects put down for dis- 
cussion is long and comprehensive, divided under 
the following heads: (1) Measures for the pre- 
vention of fire; (2) extinction and salvage; (3) 
construction and planning of buildings in respect 
of danger from fire. 4 

These heads are further subdivided for papers 
to be read upon the warehousing of combustible 
merchandise; the construction of furnaces, ovens, 


and chimneys; measures for the prevention of 
spontaneous combustion; inflammability of various 
oils; construction of lamps; lightning con- 
ductors; electricity, &c. semen 

The second heading, on fire service, includes 
organisation of fire brigades in large cities and 
small towns, water supply, appliances for extinc- 
tion of fire and saving life, means of lessening 
damage by water, and such-like matters of detail 
pertaining exclusively to fire service, interesting 


in themselves, but not so important to architects. 


as those points provided for discussion in the 
third series. It may be mentioned, however, 
that under the second series the planning of firé- 
stations is included, and that Mr. Thomas 
Blashill, the architect to the London County 
Council, will contributea paper upon the arrange- 
ments made in the London Fire Brigade stations, 
which have been erected from his designs and 
under his superintendence by the Fire Brigade 
Committee of the London County Council. 

The papers under the last series will natu- 
rally be the most interesting to architects, 
and these will be mostly read by architects 
and engineers. Building materials and fireproof 
construction, construction and planning of the 
interior of houses; number and position of stair- 
cases, exits in case of fire, exterior balconies, &c., 
will form subjects of discussion. The important 
questions of the construction of public buildings, 
theatres, assembly-halls, will not be omitted. 
A paper upon the prevention of fires in theatres 
will be contributed by Mr. Ernest A. E. Wood- 
row, while Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, the honorary 
secretary in England for the Continental Section 
of the National Fire Brigade Union, will read a 
Bebe upon.exits from places of public entertain- 
ment. 

The third section will also embrace such sub- 
jects as the planning and construction of hospitals, 


shops, workshops, warehouses, and stores for 
highly inflammable materials. 

In order that the Congress may be a success 
and of general interest, it will be necessary to 
haye the collaboration of experts in the various 
branches of the fire service, and in the list of the 
committee published we see the names of Sir Kyre 
M. Shaw, Captain Simonds, of the London Fire 
Brigade, the chief officers of the Berlin Fire 
Brigade, as well as of the Amsterdam and other 
Continental fire brigades, architects, engineers, 
and well-known fire experts. 

The importance of this conference to architects 
is sufficiently obvious from the outline of the 
programme we have sketched. We trust. to 
be able to give some further notes as to the 
proceedings, which are of special interest to the 


profession. 
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BELFAST FIRE BRIGADE STATION. 
[WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


T thelate conference of the Incorporated Agso- ‘ 
4 ciation of Municipal and County Engineers, 
held at Portrush, Mr. James Munce, A.M.I.C.E., 
M.S.L., assistant city surveyor for Belfast, read 
the following paper :—In 1892 the staff of the 
Belfast Fire Brigade was ccmposed of six 
permanent men and 29 auxiliary men, who gaye 
their services when called upon, making a total 
of 35 available in case of necessity. During the 
day, as the auxiliary men were scattered over the 
city engaged at their ordinary avocations, 
messengers had to be despatched on cars for 
them; and at night, these auxiliary men had to 
be called up from their houses about 300 yards from 
the station. The horses were hired by contract 
and stabled on the premises; but, as they were 
frequently changed, it could not be expected that 
they would show much intelligence. It will be 
seen from this that some considerable time might 
elapse between the receipt of an alarm and the 
concentration of the whole strength of the brigade 
upon a fire. The urgent necessity for continuous 
improvement in the department will be seen from 
the following table, showing the increase in the 
number of buildings, and of the valuation for 
ratable purposes, and consequent increase of risk, 
since 1891. 


Loar. No. of buildings /Valuation of city on 1st 


erected. | January of year. 
1892 2,212 £787,816 
1893 2,533 761,840 
1894 2,538 792,127 
1895 =_ 844,714 
The present superintendent, Mr. Parker, 


reported that in his opinion a permanent 
staff should be appointed and the station 
rearranged. This report was endorsed by a 
special committee, adopted by the corpora- 
tion, and a permanent staff appointed, which 
now numbers 50 men. The author was in- 
structed to prepare the necessary plans for addi- 
tional accommodation. The old station, opened 
in 1872, occupied a portion of the present site. It 
was found impossible to convert these buildings 
into a station suitable for the accommodation of a 
permanent staff, with the necessary facilities for 
prompt turn-out, &c. ; plans for an entirely new 
station were prepared and laid before the corpora- 
tion, who decided to erect it. The author and 
superintendent were directed to visit some of the 
larger towns in England and Scotland, so that 
advantage might be taken of their experience. 
The object chiefly in view was what to avoid. 
About twenty stations were visited, and without 
exception the men complained of their quarters 
being confined and unfit for the accommodation 
of families. Firemen’s children, like our own, 
do not remain babies, and accommodation suffi- 
cient for a family of small children is quite in- 
adequate when they grow up. For this reason 
we were told many good men have been forced to 
leave the service and forfeit their pension rights. 
The site of the new station is shown by old maps 
to have been at one time the foreshore of the river 
Lagan; at a later date it became the site of a 
dock, afterwards a market, and for 25 years past 
it has been covered with buildings. The excava- 
tion for the tower foundation is carried down 
15ft. below the surface. The new statien com- 
prises dwellings for 25 men, with laundry and 
workshops, residence for superintendent, offices, 
duty-room, engine-room, gymnasium, quarters 
for single men, six-horse stables, hose-tower, 
boiler-house, and dynamo-room. The old build- 
ings have been conyerted into stables, stores, 
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&e. The buildings inclose a drill-yard, and 
are arranged fronting three streets. The main 
buildings are in Chichester-street, which is 
80ft. wide and a leading thoroughfare. »At the 
left side of the frontage is the gateway leading to 
the drill-yard. It is made wide enough to admit 
a load of hay, and is the only entrance to the 
interior except through the engine-room or duty- 
room. The foundation is formed of piles and 
concrete. Larch piles 40ft. long, 12in. diameter 
at base, and Sin. at point, were driven down, and 
* sawn off level; a layer of old roofing felt was 
placed on the, bed of the trench to prevent the 
cement mixing with the sleetch.. Wood was 
specified in first contract, but was found unsuit- 
able, owing to the yielding nature of the bottom. 
Portland cement concrete was then filled in .to 
the level of pile heads. Cross sleepers 12in. by 
6in. were spiked to the pile heads, and concrete 
filled in to the top, then longitudinal sleepers 
spiked to these, and concrete brought up 6in. 
above their top edge. On this the footings of 
brickwork in cement are built to ground line. 
The superstructure is of perforated brick and 
mortar ; solid Annandale bricks were used for the 
external facing of the engine-house block. There 
are 49 piles under the tower, and 490 under the 
remainder of the building. The engine-house 
occupies the main portion of the front, and is 
“oft. by 35ft. in the clear, and i6ft. 6in. to the 
ceiling. It consists of five bays, each witha door 
“9it. 3in. wide and 12ft. high, so that an engine 
can pass out at full gallop. The doors are framed 
“in four leaves, glazed in the upper panels with 
plate-glass, having the city arms ground on. 
~ The engine-house is a clear span of 35ft., this 
width being absolutely necessary to give space 
- for working round the machines inside. ‘The 
floor and roof are carried by steel girders 
formed of two léin. by 6 =X joists, with 4in. 
plates riveted on top and bottom. The tront 
wall is carried over grate openings by steel 
girders formed of three joists and plates. The 
facing of the piers is a brown glazed brickwork, 
with Castlewellan granite bases. A brass brick 
with screw plug is fixed in each pier, so that the 
gates can be left open, and a rope fastened across 
in summer to hooks, which take the place of the 
plugs. The bay next to the superintendent’s 
house is screened off as a duty-room by a wall 
d5ft. high, above which is a clear glass screen 
rising to the ceiling. Here is fixed a clock with 
a dial on each side, so that the duty-man and 
engineer can note times of arrival and departure 
of machines or men. The walls are lined with 
enamelled bricks of various colours, and the 
ceiling is of pitchpine, varnished. The floor of 
fine engine-house is of Dutch clinkers, laid 
diagonally. The stable floor is similar, but has 
Ain. granite cubes in the stalls. Immediately 
behind the engine-house is the stable. The stalls 
-are arranged so that the centre line of each pair 
is opposite the centre line of a gate. The doors 
open into the engine-house, and are lined on the 
stable side with sheet-iron, and fitted with gal- 
vanised rollers at the angles, so that a horse 
rushing out cannot beinjured. ‘Teak rollers were 
used at first, but the horses destroyed them by 
their teeth. At one end of the stable a washing- 
place is provided, where horses and machines can 
- pe washed under cover; it is also lined with 
glazed bricks, and supplied. with hot and cold 
water. Over the engine-room and duty-room the 
_gymnasium and single men’s quarters are located. 
~The gymnasium is 39ft. by 35ft. by 163ft. high. 
“It is used as a reading. and amusement room for 
the men, and a sleeping-room for the men on 
night duty. The flat roof of the stables forms 
a promenade for men off duty, and is the 
approach to the gymasium, &c. It is reached 
by a spiral staircase at one end. The flat roof 
of the gymnasium forms a drill-ground, and is 
also used as a promenade by the men. The tower 
is situate behind the duty-room. It rises 103ft. 
high, and combines a chimney from boilers, 
ventilating shafts from stables, engine-house, and 


gymnasium, wire passage, electrical test-room, 


and hose-drying tower. It can also be used for 
look-out purposes. The hose used in Belfast is in 
fifty-yard lengths, and can be hung up without a 
kink. The tower is approached by an outside 
spiral stair, and has a wrought-iron balcony all 
round, at level of testing-room. This enables 
the men to deal with the wires without risk. 
Hooks and pulleys are attached to balcony at one 
side for drying hoge in open air. All telephone 
wires and fire alarms are received in a room at 
top of tower, from which they are led down a 
tube to the switchboard in duty-room. The 
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quarters for married men are arranged round two 
sides of the drill-yard. -Hach house is complete 
in itself, and consists of kitchen, bathroom, lava- 
tory, and one, two, or three bedrooms. ‘They 
are so arranged that one room can be taken off 
any house and added to the adjoining house to 
suit the number of occupants. There are two- 
roomed, three-roomed, four-roomed, and five- 
roomed houses at present. Hach house is 
on one floor —i.e., there are no stairs in 
a house. Those on the upper floor are ap- 
proached by a balcony formed of concrete on 
steel joists, built into the walls, with an iron rail- 
ing, and stairs at each end and centre. The 
laundry and coal vaults are in the centre of the 
block at the corner of Townhall and Oxford- 
streets. The workshop occupies two stories at the 
end next the engine-house. All the buildings are 
covered with flat asphalte roofs, so that they can be 
raised hereafter without disturbing the occupants. 
The roofs over the dwellings form a playground 
for the children, who are not permitted to run 
about the drill-yard. Each house is provided 
with a supply of hot and cold water. The hot 
water is laid on from a cistern placed on roof 
over the coal-vaults. A dresser is fixed in each 
kitchen. The sink is of enamelled earthenware, 
and is fitted with a wooden cover, which forms a 
table when not in use. The walls are plastered 
in Portland cement for 3ft. in height. The floors 
of the kitchen and bathroom are laid in red and 
black tiles in concrete. The bedroom floors are 
of wood. All are deafened. The laundry is 
arranged so that five families can use it at once. 


The fittings consists of five washing-stalls, each | 


containing washing-tub, boiler, scrubbing-bench, 
and drying-horse (all screened off so that one 
person cannot see the clothes being washed by 
another), a hydro-extractor, washer, wringer, 
box-mangle, ironing table, and iron-heating 
stove. Hot and cold water and steam for boiling 
are laid on. ‘The fittings are all by Messrs. 
Summerscales, Keighley. The workshop con- 
tains on ground floor a fitter’s bench, coach- 
maker’s hearth and anvil, drilling machine, 
lathe, and an 18H.P. vertical engine. The upper 
floor is used as a carpentry and painting shop. 
A travelling crane, capable of lifting 10 tons, is 
fixed to raise an engine to the upper floor, and is 
so arranged that if a fire-alarm is given it can be 
left in any position with safety. A boiler well is 
constructed on the ground floor. A drill balcony, 
70ft. high, is erected at one side of yard. It is 
of timber, and represents two bays of six-story 
building. It is used for training the men to 
climb, use escapes, &c. The gymnasium is fitted 
with bridge ladder, scaling ladder, vaulting- 
horse, parallel bars, horizontal bars, dumbbells, 
rings, climbing ropes, &c. Boxes and tables 
to cover the apparatus are arranged round 
the walls, and form seats by day and beds 
at night for men on duty. Book-cases are 
at one end, and a piano occupies a corner. 
The floor is laid like a ship’s deck, and caulked 
so as to be perfectly watertight. The whole area 
of the buildings is covered with Portland cement 
concrete, 6in. thick, and Limmer asphalte below 
the floors. The stable fittings are by Messrs. 
Musgrave. <A brass rail is hinged at end of each 
stall to prevent the horse backing out. The heel 
posts rise to ceiling and support the girders. A 
ventilator runs the whole length of the ceiling. 
The channel is flushed by a concealed pipe in 
wall at one end. The system of electric bells is 
so arranged that the duty man can call any in- 
dividual, or, by turning a lever, the whole staff 
at once. A sick man or one off duty can be left 
undisturbed. The station is lighted entirely by 
electricity, the current being generated on the 
premises. A very compact Lancashire. boiler, 
made by Galloways, of Manchester, supplies steam 
not only to the engines for driving the dynamos, 
but also to a separate engine for the workshops, 
for boiling hot water in the cistern, which sup- 
plies each of the twenty-five houses, laundry, 
single men’s quarters, and superintendent’s house, 
and steam to the heating coils in duty-room, 
engine-house, gymnasium, &c. It is kept at 
about 401b. pressure during the day, and 80]b., 
whilst the electric light is turned on to the 
whole station—i.e., to 11 p.m. The exhausted 
steam is used for heating the feed-water, which 
is pumped into the boiler by a Worthington 
pump, through a superheater. The consumption 
of fuel has been as low as 30cwt. per week, 
which the author ventures to think is remarkable, 
and is due to careful attention in firing.. The 
dynamos are driven by two high-speed engines 


built by Mr. W. Malcolm, of Belfast. Hach 


engine is capable O 
but the average loa 


switch-board is placed in the d 
although at first sight 1 appears 
it isin reality extremely simple t 
and renders it totally impossible foi 
be made. It contains all the corporation's 
phone wires, the direct fire alarms, bells to 
apartment and dwelling in the sti el 


trol of the lights, bells, and telepho 
whole establishment, and the out stati 
Theordinary lights areswitched out at 
but there isan additional switch for 


special lights in the fire-engi 
single men’s quarters, and one 
the married men’s houses are il 
that no delay occurs in any section 
of light. Theso ‘‘ emergency lights’’ are 
trolled from switchboard’ only, ‘The curré 
on the direct low-tension principle, and 
tion to 170 incandescent lamps there are two very By 
powerful arc lamps for illuminating the open — 
spaces of the station. The general effect of the 
lighting is extremely fine, and it has proved tobe — 
very satisfactory after two winters’ experience 
The gymnasium and single men’s bedrooms have _ 
polished steel shafting fixed as poles for the rapid — 
descent of the men to the engine-house. The — 
engine-house and stable doors are fitted 
Try’s patent fittings. A gaslig 
either side of each engine for igni 
The flames are mere specks uni 
hand, when they enlarge to th 
gas-burners. When released th 
men’s heads and again diminish r 
The harness is suspended and becomes 
weight being taken by the horse. At 11¥ 
lights (except those known as ‘‘all-night lights 
are turned out by the man on duty at the switch: 
board. The other men on duty lie do: 1 th 
gymnasium on stretchers with 
On an alarm of fire being receive 
telephone is at his ear the duty-m 
handle. This lights up the bed 
man, the engine-house and stable, 
quarters, and gymnasium ; -then th 
men on duty slip down pol 
the cord, releases the stable doors 
out, passing under the harness, the d 
seat, the engineer sees that all is 
the cords, releasing the door 
than is occupied in describing it the firs 
is off, only fifteen seconds (on the ay 
and night) having been occupied 
receipt of the alarm and the engine resp 
Immediately another machin 
take the place of those gone 
the fire.is an entensizve one mo I 
<3 


ut. 


In planning the buildings the points k 
were convenience and econ in 
facilities for prompt turn-out, rf 1en, 
and provision for future extension without undu 
interference with the working of the station. 


The foundation-stone of the new grammar school - 
for Southampton, now in course of 6 n th 
West Marlands, was laid on Monday we Itis 
third schoolhouse erected for the charity durin; 
past three-quarters of a century. The first, 
in 1821 at a cost of £1,200, was replaced in 18 
one erected at an outlay of about twice tha: 
This, in turn, has become inadequate, and 
now being constructed will cost £6,65( 
master’s residence and grounds £9,730. M 
Gutteridge, of Southampton, is the archite 
Messrs. Playfair and Toole, of the same to 
the contractors, : 
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_ *£0LD MASTERS’? ON THE CONTINENT.—XXIV.: 
46 CHRIST AT THE HOUSE OF SIMON THE PHARISEER.’’ 


Tus painting, by Jan Gossart, usually called 
Mabuse, is now in the Royal Gallery at Brussels. 
Its painter was born about the year 1470 at 
Maubeuge, in Hainault, and he died in Antwerp 
in 1541. Records tell little concerning his his- 
tory; but in the earlier years of his career he 
adopted the methods of his Flemish contempor- 
aries, whose designs he soon surpassed, and it is 
certain that he visited Italy while he was still 
young. ‘*The Adoration of the Kings’ at Castle 
Howard is an elaborate and splendid example of 
his work at this time, when he was under the 
influence of Memlinc and the style then prevalent 
in Flanders. Mabuse rivalled the work of 
Memline for depth of feeling and conscientious 
finish of detail, and he severely competed with 
Gheraert David for the true spirit of religious 
sentiment exhibited in his works, while for 
warmth and excellence of colouring, his freshness 
“of effect, no doubt, exceeded either of these 
famous masters. The ‘‘ Enthroned Madonna’’ 
at Palermo and his ‘‘ Madonna by the Fountain’”’ 
io the Ambrosiana at Milan, are attributed to the 
same period with some others from his pencil ; 
but the ‘Adoration of the Kings,’’ already 
mentioned, is probably the finest of them all. 
Mabuse was probably the first among the Flemish 
masters to introduce the nude into his composi- 
tions. In 1508 we read of his going to Italy 
in the train of Philip the Bastard, of Burgundy ; 
but the endeavour conspicuous in his compositions 
which he then designed, evidently intended to 
<ombine his native style with Italian art, are not 
to be reckoned as satisfactory, for the results 
were not altogether happy. The absence of con- 
viction and feeling mars their labour engendered 
by his new fancy, which had so little in common 
with the early associations of his life’s work. 
Notwithstanding this comparative failure on the 
part of Mabuse, it is perfectly clear that he had 
not ceased to produce paintings of unquestioned 
ability and striking skill, such, for instance, as 
that which we illustrate to-day, or his great 
altar-piece in the cathedral of Prague, wherein, 
in a palatial interior of a Renaissance building, 
St. Luke is represented drawing the portraits 
of the Blessed Virgin and the infant Christ. 
Mabuse, too, was one of the illuminators of the 
celebrated (rimani Breviary, preserved in the 
Library of St. Mark at Venice. At Vienna, 
Brussels, Munich, Antwerp, and other places in 
Belgium specimens of his work are to be seen, 
and there are two portraits of his in the National 
Gallery. One, a ‘‘Man Dressed in Black with 
Fur over his Shoulders,’’ was purchased at Paris 
in 1860. He hasa rosary in his hand, and appears 
to be standing in a church, as shown by the 


a 
on 


architectural background. ‘The second picture is 
of a man holding his gloves in his left hand, his 
right resting on the table. He wears a gown 
furred with sable, and a flat cap.. The work was 
a Wynn Ellis bequest in 1876. At Hampton 
Court there is a group by Mabuse of the children 
of Christian II., King of Denmark, and the like- 
ness of Cardinal Carondelet in the Louvre should 
be mentioned. After returning from Italy he 
was largely employed throughout the Low 
Countries. His colouring remained fresh and 
clear, and his works are as neatly finished as a 
Mieris or Douw. His form of signature was 
generally ‘‘ Johannes Malbodius.”’ 


NEW MUSEUM AND CONCERT HALL, SOLOTHURN. 
(Sze description and further sketches on p. 368.) 
PORTE DE BAUDETS, BRUGES. 


Tus, one of the several interesting and pic- 
turesque gateways built to defend the bridges 
over the outer canal which surrounds the city, is 
probably of the 14th century, with later additions 
to the upper story. The circular apartments on 
the ground floor to the drum towers flanking 
the gateway have fine groined ceilings. 


THE WEAVERS’ HOUSE, GHENT. 


Tus house, situated at one corner of the Vrizdag- 
market or Marché du Vendredi, is a very well- 
proportioned and\striking example of domestic 
architecture of apparently the 17th century; a 
very striking feature being the cylindrical turret 
at the corner. Some parts of the upper stories 
seem to have been added at a later date. 
Ernest C. Brwuay. 


[These two sketches are the last remaining 
unpublished from those for which prizes were 
awarded in the competition which we held in 
connection with the Burtprxe News for Drawings 
executed with a view to the Picturesque rendering 
of Architectural Subjects. Mr. Bewlay’s sketches 
are bright and effective, without any loss of 
information of value to the architect. | 


” 


THE STAIRCASE, ‘f GODDINGTON,’’ CHELSFIELD. 


Tuts house, of which we gave an exterior view 
from the architect’s Royal Academy drawing in 
the Burzpine News for May 5th, 1893, has been 
erected for Mr. A. Miller Hallett, with parts of 
a smaller’ building incorporated in the new work. 
A special feature is made of the hall, from 
whence the fine oak staircase, which we now 
illustrate, leads up to the top of the house. This 
work is entirely of wainscot, and every care has 
been taken to insure good detailthroughout. The 
general contractor was Mr. ‘Thomas Crossley, of 
Bromley, and the oak parquet work was executed 
by Messrs. Howard and Sons. The electric-light 
was furnished by Messrs. Drake and Gorham. 
Mr. W. West Neve, of Bloomsbury-square, is the 
architect. 


HALL STAIRCASE AND GALLERY TO COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Tuts elevational design, by Mr. W. H. Ashford, 
gives details of an entrance hall to a large country 
house, the hall on ground floor giving access to 
principal reception rooms, and on the first floor, 
by means of the gallery, furnishes the approach to 
suites of bedrooms. The materials are light 
wainscot oak for the panelling and general 
framing, with teak introduced for newels, 
balusters, handrails, &c. The upper portion of 
the walls of the hall are shown to be faced with, 
or built of, Corsham Down stone. 


BELFAST FIRE BRIGADE STATION. 
(Sex descriptive article on page 369.) 
2 


The contractors’ estimates for building the re- 
maining portion of the new aqueduct nearest to 
Loch Katrine were opened by the Glasgow Water 
Conimittee on Monday. It was found that the 
amounts ran from £40,450 to £58,480. The esti- 
mates were remitted for examination. 


Colonel Yorke, R.B., held a public inquiry at the 
Barry Hotel, Barry, on Monday, into the circum- 
stances attending the late fatal disaster at Aberthaw, 
on the line of the Vale of Glamorgan Railway, 
whichis in course of construction by Messrs. Pethick 
Bros., the engineers of the works being Sir J. W. 
Szlumper and Mr, T. Forster Brown. 


An International Technical Congress met at: 


Zarich on Monday, for the purpose of arriving at 
an agreement securing unity of methods in the 
testing of building materials in all European 
countries. The United States were also repre- 
sented, and Mr. Hennings, a New York engineer, 
was elected an honorary president. 


GOMPETITIONS. 


Great Ayton Main Szwerace.—The parish 
council of Great Ayton, and the chairman of the 
district council, acting together as a parochial 
committee, have had under their consideration 
the subject of a system of main sewerage for the 
village. They offered a premium of 25 guineas 
for the best scheme, and in response the follow- 
ing engineers entered into competition, viz. :— 
Mr. H. W. Taylor, Newburn-on-Tyne; Mr. F. 
Beasley, Westminster; Mr. H. Bertram Nicholls, 
Birmingham ; Mr. W. Spinks, Leeds; and Mr. 
R. HE. W. Berrington, Wolverhampton. Mr. 
T. W. Stainthorpe, A.M.I.C.E. (the engineer 
and surveyor to the Eston Urban District 
Council), was appointed as assessor ou the five 
schemes, and after paying a visit of inspection to 
the village, he recommended that the premium 
should be awarded to the competitor under the 
nom de plume ‘‘ Salus,’? who afterwards proved to 
be Mr. H. W, Taylor, P.A.S.L., of Newburn- 
on-T'yne. Mr. Stainthorpe’s report was unani- 
mously adopted by the parochial committee, and 
Mr. Taylor’s scheme, at an estimated cost of 
£2,990 (including Ives’ patent system of filtration), 
will, after obtaining the sanction of the Local 
Government Board, be carried out with as little 
delay as possible. The village of Great Ayton, 
with a population of some two thousand, stands 
on the Leven, a small tributary of the Tees, near 
the head of the Cleveland Valley in the North 
Riding. It averages about three hundred feet 
above sea-level, and is one of the few villages 
that can boast of two greens, the area and 
character of which have been uninterruptedly 
maintained since the reign of James the First. 
The quaint little chamber where the parish 
council holds its meetings, and where the school 
plans were adjudicated upon, is the room where 
Captain Cook, the circumnavigator, received his 
education. 

SKELMANTHORPE.—Twelve sets of plans were 


submitted in competition for proposed new 
Wesleyan chapel here, and after several meet- 


ings the trustees selected those sent in by Mr. 


J. Berry, architect, 9, Queen-street, Huddersfield, 
who has since been engaged to carry out the 


work. 


CHIPS. 


The town council of Rochdale have finally passed 
and adopted a revised code of building by-laws, of 
greater stringency than that hitherto in force. 


The memorial stones*have just been laid of new 
schools to be added to the Baptist Chapel at Small 
Heath, Birmingham. The main room will be 60ft. 
by 31ft. Gin., and there will also be five class- 
rooms. Mr, Hougham, of Small Heath, is the 
contractor. 


A noteworthy change has just been effected in 
the appearance of the High-street of Kirkcaldy, at 
White House, the residence of the Jate Mr. John 
Fergus, for many years M.P. for Fifeshire, and 
where Carlyle was a frequent and welcome visitor. 
A high wall which inclosed the grounds formed 
part of the thoroughfare for some distance, and the 
trees behind formed a pleasant feature in the vista 
of the street. The house remains, but wall and 
trees and everything else are gone, and a row of 
shops is being built on the site, A 17th-century 
editice of very irregular construction, at the opposite 
side of the street, is likely to be acquired by the 
Government as a site for a new post office, and 
another corner at the foot of the Kirk Wynd has 
just been appropriated for the Swau Memorial Hall 
and Young Men’s Christian Institute. 


On May 1, 1896, there will be opened in Berlia 
an Industrial Exhibition of the first rank. More 
than 5,000,000 marks have been subscribed to the 
guarantee fund, and 5,000 exhibitors have engaged 
room. Round about the main building, which has 
a capacity of 60,000 square métres, are grouped 
about 50 others, some ot them being of very con- 
siderable dimensions. These buildings are set apart 
for special exhibits, of which there are 23 groups. 
Sheets of water, on the same lines as in Chicago, 
will be introduced into the exhibition, and will be 
made to combine with picturesque landscapes, and 
electric and elevated railways have been laid down 
between the city and the exhibition, which is 
situated at Treptow Park, on the Upper Spree, at 
a point where it broadens into several lakes, 


The report of the Sheffield General Infirmary, 
presented at the annual meeting on Friday, stated 
that plans had been prepared for providing better 
accommodation for nurses; but it was felt that it 
would have been inopportune to put the scheme 
forward during the past year. Steps must, how- 
ever, now be taken to mature the plans, and to 
appeal to the public for funds to carry them 
through. 
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Butlbing Jartelliqence, 


f Tun Apmirauty Orrrcrs.—The occupation of 
the new Admiralty Buildings will commence in a 
few days by the transfer ot the chief engineer’s 
department to its quarters on the top floor. The 
other departments will rapidly follow, for the 
whole edifice, which has been over five years in 
hand, has been practically ready for the past two 
months. The architects are Messrs. Leeming 
and Leeming, of Victoria-street, Westminster, 
who won the work in competition, by whom the 
drawings also were personally made. The con- 
tractors were Messrs. J. Shillitoe and Son, of 
Bury St. Edmund’s, and the works have been 
carried out under the control of Her Majesty’s 
Office of Works, exercised through their surveyor, 
Mr. John Taylor, C.B. The materials employed 
are red Fareham bricks, and Portland stone from 
the Weston quarries, which harmonise well with 
the old buildings. The new block is separated 
from the older buildings by a quadrangle, the two 
communicating on the south side by an open 
colonnade, by a wide path on the ground level, 
and by a subway. At the northern end, the 
quadrangle will ultimately be bounded by a block 
of further buildings, the drawings and quantities 
for which are now being got out. The new block 
thus extends further by 260ft. into the park. 
The new block, on its side next the quadrangle, 
is in accord, in its architectural details, with the 
original building. But its south and west faces, 
although more freely treated, are necessarily con- 
fined to a height of four stories, and an elevation 
of about 60ft. from the ground level to cornice. 
The grand entrance will be in the northern block, 
when that is erected, and will be surmounted by 
adome; but the principal stairs are now at the 
south-east angle of the new block, leading first 
to the south curridor on the ground floor, running 
east and west, from which two long corridors 
xun northward, having rows of offices on 
---..one side and two long central open courts 
between ‘them, each 80ft. long and 2dft. 
wide, extending the whole height of the edifice, 
and affording excellent lighting and ventilation, 
the walls being covered with buff glazed bricks, 
with colour-courses. ‘The entrance to the stairs 
is from the Mall under a tower capped by a lead- 
covered domical cupola rising 75ft. above the 
main buildings, or 140ft. from the ground. © This 
tower contains a tank for a supplementary. water 
supply. The stairs as they ascend communicate 
with similar corridors and rows of offices on the 
first, second, and third floors, above which the 
corridors are lighted from the dormers, and the 
offices from the inner courts. The offices for the 
high officials are on the ground floor, with the 
exception of the First Lord’s room, which is on 
the tirst floor. The naval constructor’s and drafts- 
men’s offices are on the third floor, the lighting 
of which is admirably adapted for its intended 
* purposes. Below the ground level there is a 
sub-ground floor for clerks’ offices, and under this 
a basement wholly covered in and divided off into 
numerous repositories and stores. ‘The engine- 
«room, pump, and boiler-rooms are placed outside 
the building in an underground station, with pro- 
vision for steam supply for the heating services. 
The new block is practicaliy built in a dry dock, 
for the reason that the foundations, being carried 
down into the solid clay, have passed the water- 
level of the soil by some 12ft. or 14ft., neces- 
sitating the dry-dock arrangement referred to, 
the walls of which are asphalted and made im- 
pervious. The north and south offices, and the 
central sanitary arrangements, added to the length 
of the open courts, give a total length of over 
300ft., the extreme breadth from wall to wall 
being 100ft. Altogether, there are over 150 
offices, all of which communicate with the 
messenger on each floor by a telephonic system. 
The electric light is employed, and gas altogether 
excluded. All the floors are of Fawcett’s fire- 
proof construction. ‘The entire Gost will be about 
£215,000. Illustrations of the Offices have 
appearediin the Burnpinc News for April 6, 13, 
ee and Oct. 5, 1888 ; and Feb. 20 and March 
, 1891. 


Carprrr.—The extension of the Free Library 
at Cardiff is approaching completion, the hoard- 
ing having been removed from the frontages to 
the Hayes and Trinity-street, although the 

’ Working-street facade is still inclosed. Mr. 
Edwin Seward, R.C.A., of Cardiff, is the archi- 
tect. The sculptural and carved work is being 
executed by Mr. William Taylor, representing 
Mr. W. Clarke, sculptor, Llandaff. This work 


includes two seated female figures, one-fourth life 


size, facing the main entrance in Trinity-street, | 
and executed in Portland stone, and between | 
them the coat of arms of the borough. A series} 
of carvings is carried round the facade illustrative. 


of the early marks of the great European printers. 
Many of these have been supplied from a collec- 
tion of early specimens of printing and printers’ 
marks formed several years ago by the architect, 
and from which Mr. Taylor has made reproduc- 
tions. The series commences with the devices of 
William Caxton, the first English printer, and 
his successor, Wynkyn de Worde. There are 
also the serpent and olive branch of Robert 
Hstienne, of Paris; and the Pegasus of André 
Wechel, the Globe of the Klzevirs, of Amsterdam 


and Leyden, and the twin shields and monograms. 


of Fust and Schoeffer, the first printers; the 
Aldine anchor and dolphin of Venice, the hand 
and compasses of Christopher Plantin, of Ant- 
werp; and the Adam and Eve of Phillipe de 
Giunta, of Florence. Most of the carvings are in 
white Portland stone; but yellow Ham stone has 
also been used in places, whilst the whole of the 
fronts are, otherwise, of Bath stone from the 
Combe Down Quarries. The Hayes front is 
crowned by a colossal bust of Minerva. 

ScarsoroucH.—Memorial - stones of a new 
Sunday-school about to be built at the rear of 
Westborough Wesleyan Chapel, were laid on 
Tuesday. The building fronts to Belle Vue- 
parade. It will consist of a central hall, 46ft. by 
46ft., with galleries on three sides, three class- 
rooms, about 1lft. by 13ft. 6in. each; a young 
men’s room, 24ft. by 18ft. Gin. ; and a book store 
on the ground floor, and five class-rooms on the 
first floor, one 19ft. by 12ft., and four abont 
11ft. Gia. by 13ft. Gin., which latter can be 
thrown into the gallery when needed. In the 
basement lavatory accommodation for both sexes 
will be provided. The boys’ entrance will be on 
the western and the girls’ on the eastern side of the 
building. Hach will have an outer lobby, and an 
inner lobby communicating with the northern end 
of the chapel; also staircases giving access to the 
first-floor classrooms, the gallery of the central 
hall, and the chapel galleries. There will bea 
third entrance in Belle Vue-parade communi- 
cating directly with the young men’s room. The 
elevations will harmonise with the chapel, and 
outside facings will be buff pressed bricks, with 
dressings of Cloughton stone. The central hall 
will have an open wood roof, ceiled at the collar- 
beam. The architect is Mr. William Watson, 
Barstow-square, Wakefield, and the contractors, 
Messrs. Bastiman and Sons for the bricklayers’, 
masons’, and plasterers’ trades, Mr. Joseph Har- 
greaves for slating, Mr. Geo. Scales for carpenters’ 
and joiners’ work, Messrs. Thos. Craven and Son 
for plumbing and glazing, Messrs. Appleby and 
Brogden for ironwork, and Mr. Harry Jackson 
for painting, all of Scarborough. The contracts 
amount to £2,500. 

Wembiey.—Contrary to the popular notion, 
the erection of the Tower at Wembley has mot 
been abandoned, but is making slow, but steady, 
progress. During the earlier phase of the under- 
taking, the four huge steel legs, reared diagonally 
to support the lofty edifice which is ultimately to 
be raised upon them, had to be shored and main- 
tained artificially in their exact positions until 
the permanent steel ties were erected and the 
temporary stays removed. These works have 
now been completed, and the first section of the 
tower, with its platform of an acre in extent, at 
an elevation of 150ft. above the surface of the 
ground, is now finished... All the girders, weigh- 
ing 28 to 30 tons apiece, for carrying the flooring, 
have been raised to this level and set in position, 
and arenow being concreted over for the service 
of visitors. This lofty platform is only accessible 
as yet by the open lift used’ by the workmen in 
their various operations, but will be opened for 
public entertainment in the coming year. The 
underground chamber, 20ft. deep, is also ready 
to receive the powerful engines which have been 
designed for working the mechanical lift. These 
will raise freights of 70 passengers at a time toa 
height of 900ft., when the top platform shall 
have been finished, There will be then still 
another pinnacle above, rising to a height of 
1,150ft. ‘The engines, for which the bed-blocks 
and bolts are already laid, will work the lifts by 


steel wire ropes passing over four grooved pulleys : 


next the engine, and single, grooved pulleys at 
the point of highest elevation. ‘The cages will 
travel in vertical guides, and will be balanced by 
counterpoises, hydraulic buffers being provided 


to prevent over-winding. ‘The site of the boilers 


| Barnstaple Station, which will then be recon- 


fabric is not yet completed, enough provision has — 
been made to accommodate 200 boys. The college — 
stands on Sparken Hill, about a mile from Work- 
sop, and has been erected from plans by thearchi- 
tects to thesociety, Messrs. Carpenterand Ingelow. 
The buildings will be grouped round a large 
central, closed quadrangle, 170ft. square inside, — 
and entered by an arched gateway in the centre, 
-where will be the porter’selodge. Facing the 
entrance on the other side of the grassy quad- 
rangle will run cloisters, passing the great school- 
room, while there will be dormitories above, and 
classrooms and dormitories below. Towards the — 
east will project the chapel, and onthe west isthe _ 
dining-hall. Of all this something less than halt 
is already finished. A portion of the quadrangle = 
and the dining-hall stands ready, while a tem- — 
porary chapel has been built for present use. The — 
fittings have been designed by Mr. Kempe, with 

a view to their suitability to theirfuture worthier - 
abode. The walls of the diaing-hall are of warm- — 
coloured brick, and the hammer-beam roof is of — 
pine, unstained and unvarnished. ee se 


CHIPS, 


One of the most extensive undertakings yet pro-  —_™ 
moted on behalf of a parish council is the scheme = 
for a public water supply for the parish of Purton, | 
to be carried out under the provisions of the Public 
Health Act, 1875. The scheme has been prepared 
by Mr. J. R. Shopland, C.E., of Swindon, is esti- 
mated to cost about £1,000, and when completed it - 
will provide water for about 120 houses. 2 


Mrs. Carr-Gomm, lady of the manor of Rother- 
hithe, will lay the foundation-stone of thé new 
town hall for Rotherhithe on Tuesday next, the 
17th inst. The building, which is being erectedin 
Lower-road, with side frontages to Neptune and 4 
Moodkee-streets, will be Italian Renaissance in 
style. The architects are Messrs. Murray and 
Foster, whose design was selected in a limited com- — 
petition in February last. © Sea 


St. Anthony’s Church, Padua, is being restored. 
The chief work is the reconstruction, according to ~ 
the original plan, of the famous altar of Donatello, — 
of which the fragments and figures in bronze have — 
for a long time lain scattered about the church. — 
The exterior of the church was illustrated by a 
double-page perspective in the Buinpinc Nuws 
for January 20, 1891. ne : 


The new clock and chimes placed in the tower of- 
the municipal buildings in course of erection at 
Croydon have now been put into operation. They 
have been constructed by Messrs. Gillett and John=- 
ston, of Croydon, aad are the gift of the mayor ~ 
(Alderman Edridge), and cost a thousand guineas. 
it is anticipated that the new municipal buildings, —_ 
which are being erected on the site of the old 


'Central Railway station, from designs by Mr. 


Charles Henman, will be opened early in the spring 

by the Prince of Wales. We illustrated the build- 

ings, which are Renaissance: in style, and of red 
bricks with Portland-stone dressings, in the BuImD- —— 
inc News for June 3, 1892, The cost has been : 
£140,000. : : zoe 


The first sod of the Barnstaple and Lynton Rail- % 
way will be cut on Tuesday next, the 17th inst. 
The line will be over 19 miles in length, andofthe 
natrow gauge of 3ft,; it willform a junction with — 
the South-Western system at or near the present 


‘structed. iA 


The dulness of holiday time again prevailed at 
the Auction Mart last week. The supply of pro- — 
perties was small, and, with the exception of a 
brewery at Lawes disposed of on the Monday for — 
£16,100, the demand limited. a can 


The parish kirk of Auchtertool, Kirkcaldy, was . 
reopened last week for public wortrhip after ex-- 
tensive alterations, which included the removal of © 
a gallery, the reseating of the church, the intro- 
duction of hot-water pipes, and the providing of 
communion and other church furniture. A stained- 
glass window, by Messrs. Ballantyne and Gardiner, 
Edinburgh, has also been placed in the church. 


Daring Sunday night the West Bromwich 
Theatre, which has recently been improved and 
altered to seat about 2,000 persons, was completely — 
destroyed by fire, nothing but the bare walls being 
left. The outbreak originated in the recom of the 
manager of a refreshment business connected with _ 
‘the theatre, AIS a 
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eee 
THEATRE ROYAL, GLASGOW. 


aha theatre, opened last Monday by Mr. 
_ Geo. Alexander’s company from St. James’s 
Theatre, has been designed by Mr. C. J. Phipps, 
F.S.A., architect, of London. The internal 
arrangements of the building, together with the 
entrances and exits, remain exactly as they were 
in the theatre that was burnt last March. Briefly, 
it may be said that there is an entrance and exit 
to each division of the audience on either side of 
the theatre.’ The ground floor, level with the 
street, is occupied as before, with stalls and pit. 
The stalls are entered by the vestibule in Hope- 
street, and will have seven rows, accommodating 
170 persons. The pit comes behind, and is 
enlarged to the extent of some 8ft. or 9ft. from 
front to back; this space has been taken off the 
stage, which in the old theatre was unnecessarily 
large. ; 

The first tier, entering from the vestibule by 
the principal staircase, is occupied by a dress- 
circle of five rows and a family circle behind of 
six rows. The dress-circle accommodates 166 
persons, and the family circle 158. The back 
wall of the circle is arranged in a series of 
arcades filled in with glass, so that persons stand- 
ing in the corridor may see the stage without 
‘going into the auditorium. There are five 
entrances to this tier from the corridor. Both 
here and in the stalls the seating is in armchairs 
with turn-up seats c¢vered in frieze velvet. 

The refreshment-room is ét the back of the 
corridor; but the position of the counter has 
been somewhat altered, affording more accommo- 
dation for the public, and less chance of sound 
being heard in the auditorium. The proscenium 
has three private boxes on either side, one on the 
stalls level, one on the dress-circle level, and 
another on the upper-circle level. There are also 
on the dress-circle level three private boxes on 
either side behind the first row, all of them 
admirably adapted fer perfect sight of the stage. 
The second tier is occupied by the upper circle of 
nine rows, with the refreshment saloons and 
other accommodation as before. Above this, on 
the third floor, is a very spacious gallery raised 
at the sides, and the curve of the front of this 
tier is so designed that there is not a single seat 
in the gallery that has not a full and perfect 
view of the stage in every part without the 


necessity of anyone standing up or leaning over. 
This gallery has seating accommodation for some 
700 or $00 persons. The stage is of ample depth 
for the production of any class of drama or 
pantomime, being 42ft. in depth by 72ft. in 
width. In addition to this, there is ample 
storage at the back in a separate dock for 
stowage of scenery. 

One very important part of the construction of 
this theatre, which has never before been 
attempted, is that there are two _proscenium 
walls, 10ft. apart, and following somewhat the 
lines of the pillars in the proscenium boxes ; 
these walls are carried right up, and the stage 
roof and the auditorium roof are thus entirely 
distinct, and separated with a clear space of 10ft. 
between them, there being also a fireproof roof 
formed immediately above the proscenium arch. 
This arrangement is shown by the accompanying 
section, which we have reproduced from the 
architect’s drawing for this purpose. 

The stage opening is filled with a fire-resisting 
curtain worked by hydraulics. This curtain is 
so constructed of iron framework, on both sides 
of which are fixed asbestos boards, jin. thick, in 
sections; the space thus formed between these 
boards is filled in solidly with silicate of cotton, 
so that both a fice-resisting and a -heat-resisting 
curtain is provided, and the architect maintains, 
with this curtain down the stage might be burnt 
out and the auditorium remain intact, there being 
now no continuity between the two. 

In addition to this, water from the high-pres- 
sure mains is laid on, with hydrants on every 
floor of the theatre and on the stage. 

The stage itself is constructed with every 
mechanical contrivance, and will be lighted en- 
tirely by the electric light; gas is not laid on to 
any part. This means an immuvity from danger 
which cannot be equalled, and with the fire- 
resisting curtain and the two proscenium walls 
it is hoped that this theatre may have a long 
life. - 

The dressing-rooms have been very much en- 
larged, a new house behind the stage in Hope- 
street having been included in the present scheme. 
All staircases and passages to and from them have 
been reconstructed in iron and concrete, for, 
although the late fire did not destroy the dress- 
ing-rooms, it was thought advisable to improve 
them in every particular. 

By cae 


The dimensions of the new theatre are as 
follows :— 


ft, in, 
Curtain line to back of pit .............s0e000+ 76 6 
Vitto ditto front dress-circle . 44 0 
Ditto ditto upper circle... 50 0 
Ditto ditto gallery ......... 53 6 
Ditto ditto back wall stage euee(aan O 
PWV TN OF SCAR OX. cc... conuainsathanssvscwenetsa pabehes 72 0 
Ditto Proscenium OPeNiNG..........cs00.-0 34 0 
Height. ditto ditto SBipaveoteeeicesbe 29 0 
Ditto stage to gridiron floor .....,......... 59 0 
Ditto _ pit floor to ceiling .................0 50 0 


The ventilation has been considered so as to get 
fresh air without causing draughts. Inthe 
centre of the ceiling is a sunlight of novel con- 
struction, being the first of the kind ever put up, 
it being a new patent. Immediately above it are 
two iron flues leading through the roof into the 
open air, so arranged that there is no possibility 
of a down-draught, but simply an up-cast. This 
sunlight is quite as much for ventilation as for 
lighting, and it will act equally as well when 
only turned down to one ring of lights; its 
object is to act as an extracting flue. Flues from 
the gallery ceiling also lead into this centre 
ventilating flue, and while fresh air is brought in 
through proper channels, precautions have been 
taken by the erection of additional doors in 
passages to prevent draughts. 


The lighting of the theatre being mainly by 
electricity, which is placed not only round the 
box fronts, but in the interior, it has been found 
necessary in practice at all theatres to have a 
means of warming. This is provided here by 
hot-water pipes with radiators on either side of 
the house on every level. Thus the air in the 
corridors will become warmed before passing into 
the auditorium. The furnaces for working this 
heating are placed in chambers in a building 
behind the stage. 

The whole of the ceiling, with the box-fronts, 
proscenium, &c., are made in fibrous plaster by 
Messrs. Jackson and Sons, of London, the 
‘patentees. The scheme of colour is white and 
gold. The walls are papered with 4 rich, deep 
terracotta red. The hangings of the private boxes 
are of cherry-coloured plush, and the linings to 
the walls of the boxes are of orange-yellow. 
Over the proscenium, in the tympanum formed 
by the arch, is a painting by Ballard, of London, 
representing ‘‘ Apollo and the Nine Muses.”” The 


seats in the stalls, dress, and family circles are of 
peacock blue, with dark red carpets. 

The following are the names of the various 
firms who have been associated with the con- 
struction of the theatre :—Morrison and Mason, 
general contractors, have done the excavating, 
bricklaying, and mason’s work, with the follow- 
ing sub-contractors, all of Glasgow: carpenter 
and joiner, James Morrison; plasterer, R. A. 
McGilvry ; painters, John Orr and Sons ; plumber 
and gasfitter, W. Anderson; glaziers, W. Meikle 
and Sons. Fibrous plaster-worx, G. Jackson and 
Sons, London ; painting, decorating, and gilding, 
Edward Bell, London; heating and warming, 
James Coombe and Son, Glasgow; armchairs in 
stalls, dress, and family circles, C. Wadman, 
Bath ; sunlight, Strode and Co., London; elec- 
tric lighting, C. Hamilton and Oo., Glasgow ; 
upholsterers’ work and carpets, Patterson Bros., 
Glasgow ; fire-resisting curtain, E. and E. Taylor, 
London. Mr, Andrew Cavers has been clerk of 
works. 4 a 

1 —__—— 
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Saws or cutters are being changed, sharpened, 
and adjusted.’’ The author brings his practical 
experience to bear on various questions, such as 
prices and estimates, foreign machinery, second- 
hand machines, motive power, tree felling, hand- 
ling logs in yard and mill, saw-frames, band-saws, 
cross-cut machines, moulding, boring, and mortis- 
ing, tenoning, dovetailing, and other machines. 
Of motive powers water is said to be the cheapest. 
_ Gas-engines, like the ‘‘ Otto” are serious com- 
petitors of steam-power, they do not require a con- 
stant attendant or boiler, require no carting of fuel, 
&c. All wood-workers, contractors, and manu- 
facturers will find this handbook of great value 
in selecting and managing their machines. 
Many of the technical points in working are 
described, and the construction of the best types 
of machines are explained and illustrated by 
clearly-drawn _ engravings. The remarks on 
sharpening and setting saw-bladesand other tools 
are worth attention. Lhe London Building Act, 
1894, by R. Cunnincuam Gutsy, M.A., LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law, and Arruur A. BErHuNE, 
Barrister-at-Law (London: Knight and Co., 
Fleet-street), is another textbook of the new 
Building Act and the re-enacted provisions of the 
old Acts, of which books we have lately noticed 
several. Messrs. Glen and Bethune have pro- 
duced a more complete work than we have yet 
Seen. It contains the text of the London Build- 
ing Act, 1894, with notes and decisions, besides 
the statute law relating to the formation and 
construction of streets and buildings within the 
Metropolis, and four appendices containing the 
enactments relating to the City; the standing 
orders of the L.C.C. by-laws, and regulations of 
the Council relating to streets and buildings ; 


[by-laws under the Public Health (London) 
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It is shown that 


Y | the ironwork built up in its final position on this 


1891; regulations and standing o 
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| A new Primitive Mothat chape a ool 
room were opened at Scalby, near Scarborough, on 
Friday. The architect is Mr. J. Caleb Petch, of 
Scarborough. sare es ; 

Alterations are being made to the Town-1 
Bridport, embracing the ventilation, which 
now be carried out on the Boyle system, the latest 
improved form of the patent self-acting air-pump 
yentilator being adopted for the extraction of the 
vitiated air, while fresh air is admitted through 


their improved air inlets, — ae 
The new schools, West Bromwich, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester grates, the same being supplied 
by. Messrs. E, H. Shorland and Brother, of Man- 
chester, ne cay aay ere 
The extension buildings of the Record Office in 
Chancery-lane will be opened by the Prince of 
Wales in November. The buildings, which were 
illustrated by plans and a perspective in our issues 
of Jan. 6 and 13, 1893, have been erected from 
designs by Mr. John Taylor, C B, of H.M. Office 
of Works, at a cost of about £80,000. — Soe 


“Wavertree Recreation Ground, presented to 
Liverpool by an anonymous donor, and represent- 
ing in value nearly £70,000, was opened with great 
éclat on Saturday. hg ae ai ee ee 
Lord Wodehouse, who was recently fined for — 
committing an assault on Mr. John Gaymer, the — 
well-knownecclesiastical builder of North Walsham, — 
in the course of an election for Hast Norfolk, has 
been removed from the Commission of the Peac 


Like the neighbouring parish of Marylebone, the 
St. Pancras ee are substituting wand toe granite 
sets and macadam in remaking the roads under — 
their control, and most of the leading thoroughfares 
in St. Pancras have now been payed with wood. 
The hard and non-absorbent woods are now being 
mainly used. me Mae ce 
The University of St. Audrew’s is building a hall 

“+ women students on the lines of 
of residence for PO Nannecete ee 
the Girton and Newnha' 5 
and the Oxford Halls for Women. The architect 

peeps colleges | 
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Not less useful are the series of dia-. 
grams in the last appendix, illustrating those 
sections of the new Act which relate to open 
spaces at the rear of buildings, courts within a 
building, minimum height of habitable rooms, 
height of building on a corner plot, recesses and 
openings in external and party walls, heights of 
parapet above gutter, chimneys, thickness of 
external and party walls in schedules, &c. These 
illustrative diagrams have been prepared by Mr. 
Alfred Conder, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., district sur- 
veyor of Woolwich. ‘To the practical reader, the 
architect, and builder, these diagrams will be 
found of much value in explaining rather obscure 
sections. In one section, of court within a 
building, the word “‘ height ’’ should read width. 
The text of the Act is clearly printed, with 
marginal headings, and the notes, printed in a 
smaller type, are full and copious. The Act itself, 
although 1t consolidates and amends the enact- 
ments relating to streets and buildings, does not 
give the student all the statutory provisions 
which have reference to them ; this work supplies 
the want by collecting them all, so that the real 
state of the law may be found on any given 
point without having to refer to numerous other 
acts and provisions. In the notes this connection 
is kept in view by the authors. A very compre- 
hensive index is given. ‘To the architect and 
surveyor, as well as the lawyer, this work 
will be found an invaluable textbook of 
Metropolitan Building Law, . 
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APPLIANCES, FOR GIRDER ERECTION. 


HE writer on Girder Erection in Indian 
Engineering describes the advantages which 

an Imperial Government can afford in the pro- 
vision of appliances in themselves costly, and 
wanted but once during the construction of a 
single work. The apparatus required in the 
erection of bridge girders is a particular case. 
Special machinery is necessary. The writer 
observes: ‘In building long girders two 
alternative methods are open to the engineer, 
whose duty it is to decide upon the course he 
proposes to follow when effecting their erection. 
A temporary staging may be constructed, and 


and the warden have visited the c 
and halls for women students in Eagland, with the 
view of seeing their most recent developments. 


The amalgamation of the Irish Land. Agents’ 
Association with the Surveyors’ Institution of 
England being now an accomplished fact, steps are 
being taken for a similar expansion of the gr 
professional organisation in Scofland, to be accom= 
panied by a scheme of examinations adjusted to the 
conditions in that country. SEA eee borate ne 

A home for ladies in reduced. circumstances from: 
Brixton and Stockwell has just been built by Mrs, 
Buckmaster at Broadstairs. It will accommodate 
twelve residents, and is Queen Anne in style, the 
walls being of red bricks with tile-hanging on the 
first floor and timber-work and plaster in the 
gables. ‘Ihe roofs are tiled, and in the centre is a 
low belvedere with circular lead roof. Mr. E. 
Dewar Matthews, 11, Waterloo-place, S.W., was. 
the architect, Mr. H, I’. Sheppard thé clerk of | 
works, and Messrs. Wise, of Deal, were the con= 
tractors. The furnishing has been carried out by 
Maple, of Tottenham Court-road, while the heat~ 
ing and ventilation has been. undertaken -b; 
Jetireys, of Old Queen-street, Westminster. Th 
opening ceremony took place last week, 


Mr. Hiward Charles Bursell, a seulptor, who ha: 
been resident in Cardiff for some fifteen years, 


platform, or the girders may be put together on 
the ground, and, when complete, lifted or 
swung, as the case may be, on to those 
piers which are to support the finished 
structure.”’ The first method entails the dis- 
advantage of having a cramped space to work in 
for the riveting and manipylation of themembers, 
the second method is to be preferred, but powerful 
lifting machinery or heavy swinging shears have 
to be provided. As the writer points out, these 
appliances have to be specially designed and con- 
structed for each large work, and although such 
apparatus may prove useful for other under- 
takings, as a matter of fact it is seldom adopted, 
owing to some peculiarity in the new work. 
Reference is made to -Mr. Deane’s "paper 
describing the erection of the Anas Bridge 
girders on the Godhra-Rutlam Railway. If the 
appliances for lifting girders built below were 
designed with due consideration for portability and 
adjustment, they might be kept for other similar 
purposes of erection. In India these appliances 
are constructed only for the special wants of a 
particular erection, and are therefore roughly put 
together and not adapted to be used for other 
constructions. The author justly thinks that the 
maintenance of really suitable appliances. would 
be a distinct advance on the present rough and 
ready methods in use in India. The construction _ 
of portable hydraulic lifting apparatus or movable 
shears and gantries might surely be undertaken. 
by the manufacturing engineer adapted for 
countries and new colonies where bridge and othér 
structures are required. Travelling platforms 
and scaffolds are made, and these, if constructed 
of iron and capable of being taken to pieces in 
sections, could be easily re-erected in positions 
where girder bridges are to be erected. A 
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‘At a special meeting of the Council of the 
Sheffield Society of Architects-and Sarveyors, the. 
-president, Mr, Charles Hudfield, in the chair, it 
was unanimously resolved to convey to Mrs. Pye- 
Smith and her family an expression of their 
respectiul sympathy in the loss which they have — 
sustained by the death of the late town clerk of — 
Sheffield, Mr. J. W. Pye-Smith, ee ies 

~ The partnership hitherto subsisting between 
A, Nutter and C. Riley, architects, land and 
building surveyors, estate agents, valuers, and fire — 
loss assessors, Burnley, under the style of Riley 
and Natter, has been dissolved, oe 


=a 
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Engineering Notes. 
iQ ‘s p96 Ke i 
QurENsverry.—The bridge over the Dee at 
Queensferry, 6} miles below Chester, now bein 
constructed at the joint cost of the Cheshire ani 
Flintshire county councils and the Dee Con- 
servancy Board, is approaching completion, and 
will be opened early next year. Mr. T. W. 
Barber, of St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, is the engineer- 
in-chief, and Mr. T. K. Irwin the resident 
engineer. The unique feature of the bridge is 


- that the centre is made up of a telescopic draw 


span, which will be worked by hydraulic power. 
The abutments on both sides of the river are 
already completed. Resting on these abutments, 
and on clusters of piles, will be two fixed spans— 
one on each side of the river—and out of these 
fixed spans will run telescopically two girders 
which meet in the centre and so complete the 
bridge. The telescopic girders, when withdrawn 
for the passage of vessels, will leave a clear open- 
ing inthe centre of the channel of 120ft., the 
total width of the river between the abutments 
being about 400ft. The carriage way on the 
Flintshire and Cheshire sides to the edge of the 
centre span—that is to say, for a distance of 
some 140ft. from each abutment—will permit of 
two vehicles passing one another, but over the 


' centre or movable span, only one vehicle can pass, 


the width of the roadway being here only 9ft. 


Two 3ft. Gin. footpaths, however, will run over the 


whole length of the structure, centre span included. 
The cluster of ten piles on the Flintshire side of 
the river i3 already in position, and the work- 
men are now screwing the piles on the opposite 


“side. Messrs. J. Schofield, Sons, and Co., of Leeds, 


are the contractors for the abutments and ap- 
proaches, and the contractors for the ironwork 
are the Teeside Iron Company, of Middlesbrough. 
The total cost will exceed £13,000. 


Tue SNowpon Ramway.—The railway from 
Lianberis to the summit of Snowdon, 3,050ft. in 
height, is making good progress. The engineer, 


_ Sir Douglas Fox, will read a paper on the under- 


taking before the British Association at Ipswich 


- next week. The undertaking is the only example 


in Great Britain of the rack principle, the system 
adopted being the Abt or double rack-work. At 
Lianberis, the lower terminus will be in the 


grounds of the Victoria Hotel, a short distance 


from the local station of the London and North- 
Western Railway, and on the summit of the 
mountain itself a Grand Hotel will be erected. 
The length of the line is under five miles, and it 
has been laid out with a view to obviate inter- 
ference with the Ceunart Mawr waterfall. There 


-will be two intermediate stations, and the trains 


' will consist of a steam locomotive and two cars of 


the tramway type, capable of seating 50 persons 
each. The gauge of the railroad is a narrow one of 
2ft. 7in., and the metals, made by Cammells, of 
Sheffield, run 41lb. to the yard. They are laid 
on steel sleepers. The rack-rails between the 
ordinary rails are made with double cast-steel 
¢ogs, into which the locomotive engages by two 
double pinions, so that four teeth are always in 


- gear at the same time. No curves are sharper 


than five chains, or 264ft., radius, and no gradient 
steeper than one in 53. The engines, which are 
made by the Rinecker-Abt Company, are fitted 
with Chatelier brakes, actuated by passing air 


- into the locomotive cylinders, the piston worsing 


Baek ns 


against the residue ot air under pressure. The 
steel sleepers have been supplied by the Ebbw- 


Vale Works. The passenger coaches will be con- 
strueted by the Lancaster Carriage and Waggon 


. Company. The contractors for the railway and 


the hotel are Messrs. Holme and King, of Liver- 
pool. ‘The date for opening the line to the public 
has not up to the present been definitely fixed: 


The urban district council of Brigg have received 


, 15 competitive schemes for the drainage of the town. 


La 


The number has been reduced to four, the authors 
of which have each had an interview with the 


members of the council. 
At the’meeting of the Christchurch rural district 


council, last week, it transpired that no plans had 


, 


r : 
: 
4 
. 


_ Department had passed 


been submitted for the new board school buildings 
either at Bransgore or Ripley, and the clerk ex- 
lained that the plans had been approved by the 
ducation Department in each case. ‘he members 


considered that the council had a right to see the 
plans to know whether they were in accordance 


with their by-laws, even gupposiog thé Education 
) at b sed them, and a formal resolu- 
‘tion, requesting the plans of both schools to be 
deposite » was carried, ee x petra. : 
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___THE BUILDING _NEWS._ 


at TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| [We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Bormpina 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions, 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tue Stranp Newspaper Company, Lauren. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. Od. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s, 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the ‘West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
tga Ba fete the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. 

SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant ”’ 
or ‘Situations Wanted” is Onz Suituine For Twenrty- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 
Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 


Shillings each), as only a limited number sre_c-—a 


i Sew" 

up. A few bound yolw noes cf Vos XL; XLL, XLVL., 
XLIX., LI., LII., ie LVITI,, LIX., LX.; LXT., 

+, UXIIT., LXIV., and LXV. may still be had, price 

Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the backnumbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete yolume just ended shoul 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 

Party-Watt. (The length of 9in. wall marked A A in 
your plan comes within the definition of ‘‘ party-wall” ; 
but the 43in. walls on ground plan appear to be clearly 
external walls. As to the second question, we do not 
understand for what purpose the 9in, party-wall is to 
be built, as the first-floor plan shows a dovetailed 
arrangement of the bedrooms. The sectional sketch is 
not clear if it applies to the plans sent, As to the con- 
struction, we do not thiak a party-wall carried on two 
Tin by 3in. joists would be passed by the local authori- 
ties. No by-law in the Model By-laws contemplates the 
erection of a party-wall on wooden joists, and from a 
constructional point of view, we should certainly say it 
is undesirable, if not bad.) 


‘ 
Recrivev.—E. F. Sedgley.—B. R. S.—M, U. Co.—Jas. 
Turner,—T. R. (Leicester).—E. G. and .Co.—F. R. 
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Correspondence, 


—*os—— é 
WAR DEPARTMENT SURVEYORS. 
To the Editor of the Buitp1na News. 


Srr,—The prospects of surveyors in this 
department are extremely problematical in the 
face of the forthcoming reforms which have of 
late been so much discussed. What these are to 
be various conjectures have been formed, but it 
is very certain that should the Inspector-General 
of Fortifications have direct communication with 
the Secretary of State for War, and in any way 
override the future Commander-in-Chief as to the 
proper organisation of his corps, the outlook for 
surveyors will be very. gloomy, as he is one of the 
old school, with little war service and bred up 
under the existing system, which leads outsiders 
to look upon his officers as genuine architects and 
civil engineers, and not the nonentities which 
surveyors find them to be. 

Itis evident that any radical change cannot come 
from the chief author of the existing system, as 
any alteration entails a loss to those in power. 
It is, however, consoling to think that we are to 
have a strong man in the coming Commander-in- 
Chief, who will look to the efficiency of the 
army, untrammelled by prejudice, and desirous of 
having the corps capable of taking the field 
against Continental armies. I is to be hoped he 


will have sufficient power to lop off those non- 
entities. we meet in this department, who have 
fossilised themselves with correspondence, and 
are confessedly incapable of commanding troops 
on active service. ‘The existing system has 
nothing to recommend it, as it makes neither 
soldiers nor architects, and turns officers into 
loafers against their will. The younger men feel 
this, but, as they rise, become callous and abso- 
lutely indifferent to the shame of knowing much 
less than their military foremen of works. 
‘Traveller’? and ‘‘ Verb. Sap.”’ have pointed 
out what the existing conditions are—as they 
were. Should reform touch the department and 
rid it of these ‘‘deadheads,’’ and properly recog- 
nise surveyors, the prospects will be good; but if 
the Inspector-General of Fortifications gets the 
upper hand—and he is waiting for the cast of the 
die—then let professional gentlemen avoid the 
Department.—I am, &e., REFORM. 


TF 
CHIPS. 


At Hornsey, on Monday, Mr. Stanley Elward 
Spencer, the well-known balloonist, of Holloway, 
was married to Miss Rose Isabel Hawkins, who is 
described in ths daily papers as ‘“‘ auctioneer, 
surveyor, &c.’’ 


The city council of Manchester at their last meet- 
ing accepted the gift of a replica of the well-known 
tapestry, ‘‘The Adoration of the Magi,’’ designed 
by Sir E, Burne-Jones, and worked by Mr, William 
Morris, The original cartoon is hung in the Munici- 
pal Art Gallery at Birmingham, and only three 
copies in tapestry are in existence—one at Exeter 
College, Oxford, a second in the possession of Mr. 
Wilfred Blunt, and the third that just presented to 
the City Art Gallery of Manchester. 


With the close of the Parliamentary session, the 
Royal Assent was given to the Bill confirming the 
Provisional~ Order extending the boundaries of 
the borough of Keighley. The. newly-ineluded 
areas comprise the populous lower portion of the 
Hainworth Ward, annexed from the new parish of 
Bingley Outer, and an~ extensive area formerly 
under the government of the Oakworth district 
council, notably the ancient village of Utley. The 


population of the borough is-tnz- in>-rased fram. 


about 32,000 to 36,000. 


The Christchurch rural district council discussed 
at their last meeting the necessity for providing a 
fever hospital. It appeared that Mr. Burton, a 
local architect, had prepared two or three alter- 
native plans for the institution during the past ten 
years, and it was proposed that he should be 
appointed architect. To this an amendment was 
moved that plans be invited in competition ; but the 
consideration of both amendment and resolution 
was postponed, the medical health officer to be 
asked in the mean time to give advice as tothe 
number of bads that would be required in each 
section of the hospital. 


The new line between Wrexham and Hilesmere 
will probably be opened for both passenger and 
goods traffic on October Ist. Colonel Yorke, R.E., 
the Board of Trade inspector, will make his official 
inspection on Wednesday and Thursday in next 
week, the 18th and 19th inst. 


The tower of Bonvilston Church (on the road 
between Cardiff and Cowbridge), which isin such a 
dangerous condition, has at last been taken in hand, 
and the work of restoration has commenced. The 
fine peal of bells will also be rehung. The work 
of restoration, &e., has bsen intrasted to Me. 
Charles B. Fowler, F.R.I.B.A., of Cardiff, the 
contractor being Mr. W. James, of Cowbridge. _ 


Herr David Vanderkellen, Director of the 
State Museum at Amsterdam, and a distinguished 
painter and author, died on Monday, aged sixty- 
eight years. : / 


The Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Elacation have selected Mr. Gilbert R. Redgrave, 
Chief Inspector of Schools and Classes under the 
Department of Science and Art, as a Dalegate to 
the Third International Congress on Technical 
Instruction which is about to be held at Bordeaux, 


in connection with the International Eshibitionnow 


being held there. 


At a meeting of the Streets Committee of the 
Corporation of Middlesbrough, held on the 30th 
ult., Mr. B. J. Wolfenden, A.M.1.C.E., of the 
borough suryeyor’s office, Southport, was appointed 
assistant engineer. The final selection lay between 
Mr, J. Rush Dixpn, of Walsall, and Mr. Wolfenden. 


The day schools adjoining the Convent of the 
Cross in. Parkwood-road, Pokesdown, near Bourtne- 
mouth, are being enlarged, the enlargement being 
so extensive as to almost double the size of the 
schools, The work is being carried out by Mr. W. 
Hoare, of Victoria Works, Bournemouth, who built 
the former schools, and who was also the con- 
tractor intrusted with the erection of the convent 
buildings. 
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Jrteveommuntcation, | 


QUESTIONS. = 


11417.]—Models.— Would any of your readers kindly 
oblige with some information concerning the making of 
architectural models? Are there any handbooks on the 
Sabet or has it ever been dealt with in our pages ?— 


{11418.]—Cool Roof.—What means can I adopt to 
keep a slate roof cool? Is there any non-conducting 


material which could be utilised for the purpose? If 80, 
how shall L apply it ?—W. J. J. 3 


[11419.]-Sketching in Derbyshire.—Is_per- 
mission required, and if so from whom obtainable, for 


sketching at the following places ?—Longstone Hall, 
Tissington Hall, Elleston Manor House, Wooton Hall, 
halls at Somersall, Herbert, and Sudbury, Bowsall Manor 
House, Hardwick Hall, and Bolsover Castle.—Nomap, 


11420.]—Mortgagee and Surveyor’s Charges. 
—No arrangement having been made, on what scale is a 
surveyor entitled to charge?—1. On house property con- 
sidered sufficiently secured? 2. On similar property not 
recommended? I believe a license is not required in 
these cases; but if the charges come under the head of 
“Valuation of Property,”’ as in the Institute Schedule, 
is a license then necessary !—ANn InqureEr. 


[11421.]—Girder Calculators. — Are there any 
Mechanical means by graphic processes for caleulating 
the strength of girders, and thereby save calculation or 
working out formulze ?—Sicma,. 


_ {11422.]—Sussex.—I am about taking a walking tour 
in this county, and shall be glad if any correspondent can 
give me the names of places and buildings within a 
reasonable distance of Eastbourne, either possessing 
interest of a natural or archeological kind.—@. 


[11423.]—Ventilating Pipes.—As many sanitary 
experts are divided in their opinion as to the advantages 
of the soil-pipe ventilator, and also the inlets which are 
now put on every modern system of house-drainage, I 
should like the opinions of ‘any practical readers who 
have tested these inlets and outlets. I am in doubt, 
myself, whether they always act as they are intended to 
do. Some assert that they are more pernicious ‘to health 
than otherwise.— Orn Minp. 


REPLIES. 5 
[11403.]—Estate Managentent—In reply to the 


Inquiry of “Z%. Y. X.” in your Intercommunication 
column, there is a book published by Messrs. Crosby, 
Lockwood and Co., in their Weale’s Series, entitled 
“ Building Hstates,”’ which should give all the informa- 
tion he requires. —W: Dente. ae 7 Nee - 

— Vash 5s ity 


(11412.—Varnished Wood Ceiling.—‘'G. B.D.” 
had better paint his ceiling of a light colour, this would 
be the least expensive process of bringing back the re- 
fiecting power of the ceiling.—G. H. G 


[11413.]—Geometrical Projection Drawings. 
—Any treatise on projection would teach the principles, 
Why not join a school of art, where drawings of this kind 
are taught 1—A, Z. 


{11416.]—Civil Engineering.—To attempt to give 
a list of even a few of the best works on such a subject as 
this would be of little use to ‘‘ W. H. H.’? He cannot do 
wrong, however, to get such works as Rankine’s “‘ Manual 
of Civil Engineering’’; Henry Law’s “ Rudiments” in 
Lockwood’s series, as elementary works; and for the 
various special branches he may get Humber’s treatises 
on “Water Supply of Cities and Towns,” and the four 
volumes of Humber’s ‘Progress of Engineering,” 
published by Lockwood, and the works on Hydraulic 
Engineering, published, I think, by Longmans. There 
are so many branches that it is misleading to a beginner 
unless knowing what branch he intends to follow (which 


prchanly he does not himself) to attempt to recommend 
oks.—G@. H. G. 


a 


By the opening, on Monday, of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal, Canada’s independent route from 
Lake Superior to the Atlantic seaboard has been 
completed. The construction of the canal cost 
£700,000 sterling. 


The Lostwithiel and Fowey railway, built over 30 
years ago on the broad-gauge system for mineral 
traffic, has just been converted to the narrow gauge, 
and reconstructed for passenger traffic for the Great 
Western Railway Company. The contractor was 
Mr. R. M. Parkinson. The line is five miles in 
length, and follows the bank of the River Fowey. 


It has been decided to repair the Market Cross at 
Chichester, and the council have adopted the scheme 
recommended by Mr. Detmar J. Blow, architect, 
and approved by the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings. There will be as little altera- 
tion as possible in the present appearance of the 
structure, but the cross will be put into substantial 
repair. We illustrated the cross from a pen-and- 
ink drawing by Mr. Albert G. Thompson in our 
issue of April 8, 1892, and on Jan. 4, 1889, we gave 
a reproduction of a water-colour by. Mr. T. M, 


Baynes, showing a suggested restoration of the 
structure. ; 


The town council of Plymouth having applied to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
£17,610 for purposes of street improvement and 
sewerage, £2,833 for the improvement of the Hoe 
and for providing bathing accommodation, and 
£1,600 for the erection of a mortuary, Colonel 
J. O. Hasted, R.E., held an inquiry into the appli- 


teton at the Plymouth Guildhall on Wednesday 
at, 


|xeferred to the highways and sanitary sub-com- 


So eee eS 
_. COMPENSATION AWARDS. 
‘A Sa general rule, either party can take up an. 
arbitrator’s award on payiag his fees, and 
then, if successful, he would be able to recover 
those fees as part of the costs of arbitration and 
award if that were given in his favour. But it 
seems that this sound and general rule does not 
apply to arbitrations under the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845. In the recent case of 
“The Earl of Shrewsbury v. the Wirrall Rail- 
way Committee”’ (Times, July 31), the plaintiff 
had claimed £21,700 for some land, and the rail- 
way offered £9,500. After arbitration, the com- 
pany did not take up the award, so the plaintiff did 
so himself, and paid the umpire 400 guineas before 
he got it. The award gave the land-owner 
£11,860, and so he became entitled to his costs 
of the arbitration under the statute. Naturally, 
the plaintiff put down this 400 guineas as part of 
those costs ; but the taxing-master disallowed the 
whole of the item, on the ground that it was no 
portion of the costs of the arbitration, it being 
the duty of the company, and not of the land- 
owner, to take up the award, under section 35 of 
the statute—a duty enforcible by mandamus. 
The unfortunate land-owner then brought this 
action to recover the 400 guineas as money paid 
by him for which the company were responsible, 
as they were legally bound to take up the award, 
and to pay him, as the successful party, the whole 
costs of the arbitration. But Mr. Justice Romer 
decided that the payment so made had been 
voluntary, and was, therefore, irrecoverable ; 
while if it could be considered as costs of the 
arbitration, it had been disallowed by the taxing 
master, whose decision was. final and conclusive. 
Now the Oourt of Appeal here felt bound, rather 
regretfully, to support this ruling. The land- 
owner, instead of paying the umpire his fee to 
get the award, should have obtained a writ of 
mandamus against the railway company to 
gompe) them to take it up as directed by the 
‘statute, and he wouldthon pave been paid his 
costs of so doing. But as matters stand, owing 
to his having acted in the simple and straight- 
forward way he did, instead of pursuing this 
roundabout method, he loses his 400 guineas and 
all the costs incurred in trying to get it back 
again, which serves to show that the law is still 
somewhat technical and uncertain. 
Frep. WerTHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
I, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, H.C. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnprne News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. : 
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‘CHIPS.— 


In the case of Norman de Maid, of Clacton-on- 
Sea, builder, the discharge from bankruptcy has 
been suspended until a dividend. of not less than 
10s, in the pound has been paid to the creditors. 


At Monday’s meeting of the Middlesbrough Town 
Council, the electric lighting committee reported 
that, in accordance with the instructions of the 
council, they had selected Mr. R. Hammond to 
advise them as to the lowest cost of an economic 
working electric lighting plant. : 


_At Monday’s meeting of the Harrogate Corpora- 
tion, a letter was read from Messrs. Martin and 
Fenwick, stating that it was intended to lay out. 
what was called Paley’s Estate, about 165 acres in 
extent, and sell it in sites for villas and terraces ; 
and asking what the corporation would do towards 
the sewering, &c., of the estate. The letter was 


was reported from the Local Government Boaré 
of the awards of Mr. J, Lawson Wal 
M.P., in respect of the compensation to be 
the corporation to owners of insanitary pro 
The award compfises 17 properties, of whi 
were settled in court, leaving seven for the arbi- — 
trator’s decision. The statement giving the amount 
claimed for the properties, the final offer, and 
amount awarded in each case shows 
amounts awarded are in most cases only slig 
excess of the final offers of the corporatio r 
much below the amount claimed by the owners of 
the properties. In comparing the amounts awarded 
with the final offers, it has been decide the 
Court of Appeal that the valuation of the pro 
must not necessarily be based on the value of 
land and old materials only (which was the principle 
adopted by the late arbitrator,, Mr. Hunter Rod- 
‘well, Q.C.), but that the rent-producing power of 
the property must be taken into consideration b 
the arbitrator in assessing the compensation. Under 
these circumstances, therefore, the results of the 
arbitration were satisfactory to the Liverpool Cor 

oration and to the officials who have had’ 
uct of the cases. Mr. H. Percy Boulno 
engineer) also reported that of the 572 houses in the 
12th presentment 14 were demolished by the owners. 
without asking for compensation; and 62 houses 
were agreed to be demolished on the payment by 
the corporation of sums amounting altogether 
£437, or an average of £8 8s. per house. In y 
cases the owners retain the sites of the houses. The 
remaining 506 houses have been purchased by the 
corporation for sums amounting to £17,460, or an 
average of £34 103. per house,’ Included 
purchases were tour shops fronting Lim 
and let at rents of 6s. per week each. F hose & 
considerable higher price than the average had 
be paid, and if they are excluded, the average pric 
-paid for the remaining houses is £33 10s, per house. 
The sites purchased measure approximately 13 649 
square yards, which have cost £1 5s. 7d..per y: 
Against this there will be the balance obtained 
the sales of old materials (less the cost of mak 
good adjoining property); but these amounts can= 
not yet be ascertained, as all the property hasnot ~ 
|yet been pulled down. Cee, 


-— SERIOUS CHARGE . AGAINST A .BuripEr. 
Llandaff police-court, on Monday, Frederick 
Millward, builder, of Whitchurch, was indicted 
on remand under four charges—(1) of stealing a. 
large number of builders’ tools, to» the value of 
£5 7s. 8d., between April 3 and. 24_ 
property of Edwin Williams, Whitchurc! 
breaking into the lock-up house of Edwin 
Whitchurch, and stealing therefrom « 
paint, three bundles of axle pulleys, fc 
of sash-cording, ten bundles of cocksp 
fasteners, and twelve bundles of hinges, value 
| £2 8s. 4d., between April 11 an _ (3) also 
charged by Evan Davies, Whitchurch, wit! sore 
thirteen cupboard fronts, value £2, on October 2 y 
1894 ; and (4) with attempting to commit suicide 
cutting his throat with a razor on May 16 last. O 
May 16, Mr, Williams observed prisoner | 
his dwelling-house to visit the premises where 
was engaged in building operations, Prosecutor 
followed him, and discovered on his premises a larg: 
number of tools which he had missed. He there 
upon gave information to the police, t ‘ 
police could arrest the prisoner he attempted 
his throat. Edwin Williams, one of the prosec 
said that upon being taxed with the theft, priso 
had offered him £20, and asked if that would ‘* 
for him.’? The majority of the stolen tools 
found on the premises which prisoner was erec 
but four planes were found in the bedroom 
private house. Mr. Evan Davies, builder, depos 


to finding thirteen cupboard fronts of his, w: 
had missed, in the back bedr 
house. The Bench committed 


mittee. 


A Conservative Club is about to be built in 
Habershon-street, Splotlands, Cardiff, from plans 
by Messrs. Habershon and Fawekner, of Pearl- 
street, Cardiff. 5 


The south porch of Great Burstead parish church, 
Essex, is in course of restoration. so ha Ta ae 
All Saints’ Church, Shrewsbury, which was built. 
in 1875, Messrs. Bowdler and Darlington, of St. 
Julian’s-friars, in that town, haviog been the con- 
tractors, is about to be renovated, aud all the roofs 
retiled. The work is to be done in sections; the 

t | 


The preparations for the reviv 
Games at Athens are now being 
The reconstruction of the Stadi 
|out. The ground has been 
foundations of ancient build 
work will be about £12,000 s' 

. Averof, of Alexan 


first portion, to be commenced in a few days, is: 
organ-chamber. The contract has been let 
Messrs. Treasure and Sons, builders, under 
superintendence of Mr. Lloyd Oswell, architect, all 
Shrewsbury. The other portions to be done are the | m 
chancel, two side chapels, transept, vestries, and | pr 
Hee The work will entail an expense of about 
500. ‘ Soya 
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STAINED GLASS. 


Bacup.—A large stained-glass window has just 
been placed in the south transept of Bacup Church 
Mrs. Howorth, in memory of her husband, the 
late Mr. John Howorth, of Hempsteads, Bacup. 
The window, which consists of three long openings, 
has been filled with glass designed to illustrate the 
Te Deum. The ponent figure in the central 
opening is the Lord Jesus Christ crowned, enthroned 
upon a rainbow, His right hand raised in the act of 
benediction, in His left the orb and sceptre, and 
having the earth for His footstool. ‘‘The Lord 
sitteth above the water-flood, and the Lord 
remaineth a King for ever.”” ‘‘The Heaven is my 
throne, and the earth is my footstool.” A golden 
glory surrounds the entire figure, and beyond this 
are groups of adoring angels, some bearing ribbons 
with the words, ‘*To thee all angels cry aloud,” 
and ‘'Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ.’ 
Below the enthroned Christ, and on either side, are 
shown the Apostles, the Martyrs, the Prophets, and 
the heads of the Church Universal, to illustrate the 
text, ‘‘ The glorious company of the Apostles praise 
Thee,’ &c. The figures in these groups are in the 
act of adoration, and each figure is further distin- 
guished by some appropriate emblem or attribute. 
The work is from the studio of Messrs. Powell 
Brothers, of Park-square, Leeds, whose design was 
selected in competition with other artists, and the 
whole has been under the supervision of Messrs. 
Mawson and Hudson, architects, Bradford. 
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Three stained-glass windows, executed by Messrs. 
Swaine, Bourne, and Sons, Birmingham and 
London, have been placed in Northam Mission 
-Church for the deaf and dumb, Southampton. The 
subjects are Our Lord healing the man deaf and 
dumb with the words ‘‘ Ephphatha—be opened,” 
the Virgiu, and St. John. 


Some years ago the Obelisk in the Central Park 
in New York was affected with a disintegrating 
process of scaling in a manner similar to that which 
creates anxiety for the preservation of Cleopatra’s 
Needle on the Embankment. A preparation of 
paraffin was poured.over it, with the result, as 
recently reported, of arresting decay. 


The well-known drinking fountain, presented to 
the “City of London ty--the Unites -Kinedom 
Tempecunce and General Providence Institution 
for Mutual Assurance, opposite to whose offices at 
the north-eastern side of London-bridge it stood, 
has been removed to Clapham-common. 


Rastrick Church, Yorkshire, has been reopened 
atter some extensive internal decoration on walls 
and roof, upon the latter of which has been 
painted the days of Creation. The work has been 
ae by Messrs. Powell Brothers, of Park-square, 

8. 


The Holborn Board of Guardians have adopted 
plans by Mr. Evans Vaughan for a new model 


laundry and eee wards to be erected at the 
Mitcham Workhouse. 


The Duke of Devonshire will open ‘the Midland 
Dairy Institute, at Kingston Fields, near Lough- 
borough, on Tuesday, the 17th inst. The Institute 
has been formed for the counties of Notts, Leicester, 
Derby, and the Lindsay Division of Lincolnshire, 


The Technical Institute in Waterloo-road, Run- 
corn, recently opened by Sir John T. Brunner, 
Bart., M.P., is a brick-built structure. The archi- 
tect was Mr. John Bowden, C E., of Manchester, 
and the builders were Messrs. Hulse, of Winsford. 
The total cost has been about £4,300, 


Alderman William Collinge has accepted an in- 
vitation to occupy the mayoral chair at Burnley 
from November next. Mr. Collinge is a partner 
in the firm of Messrs. W. and J. S. Collinge, 
Limited, upholsterers and cabinet-makers, Burnley. 


The blessing and opening of the Roman Catholic 
Church of Our Lady of Refuge at Cromer took 
place on Sunday, August 25th, by the Very Rev. 


Canon Duckett, D.D. The new church is of red. 


brick faced with stone, as also are the mullions of 
_ the windows. The architect is Mr. Gaorge Sherrin, 
and the builder, Mr. Chapman, of Hanworth. It 
is situated on the Overstrand-road, within eas 
distance of Cromer Station, on the slope of the hill 
upon which Cromer Lighthouse stands, close by the 
Golf Links and the new Links Hotel. 


The urban district council of Leyton is erecting 
what promises to be the finest technical institution 
in Essex, costing between £7,000 and £8,000, of 
which the county council of Essex has promised 
£1,500, This building, with the town-hall con- 
nected with it, will cost £23,000 at least. 


The members of the York Architectural Society 

have made a visit of inspection to the new sewer- 

ge works of the York Corporation at Fulford and 

aburn, proceeding from the Guildhall by steamer. 

_ The city engineer, Mr, A. Creer, explained the 

eae. At the hall at Naburn the party partook 
of tea, 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS, 


CHESTER - LE-STREET.—At a meeting of this 
council, held on Thursday, it was unanimously 
agreed to adopt the recommendation of the sewerage 
committees for two comprehensive and complete 
schemes of main sewerage and sewage disposal to 
be constructed forthwith in order to meet the re- 

uirements of the Local Government Board and 

urham County Cuuncil, per plans and estimates 
prepared by Mr. D. Balfour, M.Inst.C.E , F.GS., 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The first scheme embraces 
the whole of the villages within the townships of 
Pelton, Ouston, and Urpeth; also the village of 
Chester Moor, remaining part of the town of Chester- 
le-Street, with an aggregate population of 19,500, 
and comprises 203 miles of main sewers of 24in., 
2lin., 18in., l5in,, 12in., and 9in. fireclay pipes and 
appurtenances at a cost of £15,030, and for sewage 
disposal works by chemical precipitation and filtra- 
tion, in conjunction with intermittent land filtration 
on a small acreage as officially required, at a cost of 
£5,500, to be altogether repaid by a 30 years’ loan, 
and involving an average assessment of 3d. per £ 
on a rateable value of £19,398. The second scheme 
embraces the whole of the villages within the 
townships of Washington and Usworth ; also village 
of Pattinsontownin Barmstontownship, and Highton 
Banks in Lamesley township, as well as houses in 
a small portion of the town of Gateshead, having 
the watershed to the river Wear, with an aggregate 
a precain of 12,500, and comprises 18? miles of 

reclay-pipe main sewers varying from 2lin. to 9in. 
diameter, and appurtenances, at a cost of £13,000. 
This amount includes ample outfall, subsidiog tanks 
for simply clarifying the sewage before it reaches the 
tidal portion of the river Wear below Washington 
Staiths, having there considerable ebb and flow, and 
which the Rivers Pollution Act exempts from the 
expense otherwise indispensable of complete sewage 
disposal works. The entire cost will be repaid by 
a 30 years’ loan, involving an average assessment of 
about 53d. per £ for constructional works on a total 
rateable value of £32,058. 


Winton, Hants.—The Christchurch Rural Dis- 
trict Council are considering a proposal to give a 
water supply to Winton, a populous parish near 
Bournemouth, part of which is already supplied 
with water from. the water company’s mojiz. 
last week’s council meetin~ .t4e~inspector reported 
‘thay tie had made inquiries as to the number of 
houses in Winton parish which needed a better 
water supply. In North Winton and Moordown 
there were 142 houses supplied from wells, 175 
from tanks, and 13 from public wells, whilst 16 had 
no water supply at all. The greater part of the 
wells were not, he added, protected from surface 
drainage and contamination, and in many cases the 
water in them was quite unfit for drinking pur- 
poses. The clerk said the cost of laying mains 
would be about £1;000, and the water company 
were not prepared to lay out that sum without a 
guarantee, After some further discussion, the 
matter was deferred to a future meeting. 


OO eS 


At a meeting of the Coventry town council in 
committee, it has been resolved, by a majority of 
18 to 6, to deal with the sewage question according 
to the Baginton or Sherbourne Valley scheme. The 
council have thus reversed their decision of a few 
weeks since to persevere with the Avon Valley scheme, 
for which they had previously failed to obtain sanc- 
tion from the Local Government Board, and which 
is strenuously opposed by Lord Leigh. Mr. James 
Mansergh, C.E., of Westminster, has been instructed 
to prepare detailed plans for carrying out the 
adopted scheme. 


The old plain east window in the parish church of 
Hythe, near Southampton, has been replaced by a 
stained-glass one. The centre light contains the 
Annunciation, the Madonna, and, above, the 
Crucified Saviour. The right and left lights show 
figures of the Magi and the Virgin, and the Shep- 
herds and St. John the Divine respectively. In the 
two outer lights are the Salutation of Mary by 
Elizabeth, and the Baptism of Jesus on opposite 
sides, and above these figures of St. Elizabeth and 
St. John Baptist on either side. The artists were 
Messrs, Burlison and Grylls, of London. 


The Watching and Lighting Committee of Aber- 
deen have resolved to introduce a system of over- 
seat eee lights, suspended in the middle of the 
streets. 


The management sub-committee of the Birming- 
ham Municipal School of Art held a special meeting 
on Friday to award the ‘blue ribbon” of the 
school—namely, the scholarship founded in memory 
of the late John Skirrow Wright, and awarded 
once in six years for exceptional merit. The scholar- 
ship is of the monetary value of £180, and also 
includes free admission to all the classes at the 
Central School. The award is made on three classes 
of examinations. The examiners reported that the 
competition was keen and satisfactory, and on their 
recommendation the scholarship was awarded to 
Miss Mary J. Newill. 


- 
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Our Office Table, 


Lapy Weston, of Clifton, Bristol, has pre- 
sented to the National Gallery a picture by 
William J. Miiller, representing a ‘‘ Street in 
Cairo,’’ from the collection of her late husband, 
Sir Joseph D. Weston, M.P. The painting is an 
excellent specimen of the Oriental work of 
Miiller, 1812—45, of whose landscapes the 
National Gallery now possesses three examples. 
It has been numbered 1463, and was hung on 
Monday at the north-west corner of Room XX. 
In the foreground are several gaily-dressed 
Arabs, Turks, and negroes, one man in a white 
burnous, who brandishes a long spear, being 
conspicuous. Behind are dilapidated two-storied 
houses, showing the mixture of pseudo-Classic 
pilasters and mesribeyehs characteristic of Cairo, — 
and to the left, at the corner of the square, an 
old man squats on the board of his bazaar, wait- 
ing, pipe in mouth, for customers for his brazen 
jars. Behind, to the right, a square tower and 
a white dome of church and mosque cut into the 
cloud-flecked blue sky. The painting, which is 
signed, measures 23in. high by 35in. wide, and 
is hung on the line. 


Tue collapse of the landing-stage attached to 
the pleasure pier at Morecambe, on Monday, by 
which three lives were sacrificed and many per- 
sons received serious injury and severe shock, 
will call attention tothe necessity for insisting 
that even the smallest subsidiary adjunct of an 
iron structure upon which great and sudden 
strains may come should be constructed with a 
liberal margin of safety above the theoretical 
limits of tension, Furthermore, such structures 
should be inspected at regular interyals—cer- 
tainly at the beginning of every summer season. 
It has been stated by the secretary to the More- 
cambe Pier Company that the structure, which 
was erected so. long ago as 1868-9, has been 
periodically examined by experienced men. In 
the present case the failure scems to have 
ariseti through” the-emapomg of a cast-iron 
girder which supported the iron 
square forming the landing-stage proper, upon 
which the temporary gang way from the steamboat 
rested. 


Ar the concluding meeting, on Wednesday, of 
the Roman Catholic conference that has been held 
at Bristol, Dr. Gasquet read a paper on the 
‘Metropolitan Cathedral,’’ now in course of 
erection from Mr. J. F. Bentley’s plans. Cardinal 
Vaughan afterwards stated that the new building 
at Westminster would have a larger nave than 
any other cathedral in the country, York not 
excepted. The structure would be 380ft. long 
and 156ft. wide, and would only be exceeded in 
dimensions by seven or eight of the old English 
cathedrals. They would thus obtain that which 
they most desired—namely, accommodation for a 
large number of persons in front of the high altar. 
They could not attempt to rival in costliness the 
buildings of old. They had to be satisfied with 
doing a little at a time. At present they were 
erecting the shell of the main building, and the 
great advantage the architect had seeh in the 
Early Byzantine Christian style of architecture 
was that they could put up the entire shell at 
very little cost in the way of ornament. If they 
put up a Gothic building, the ornament must be 
put up at the same time. They hoped within — 
two or three years, if Providence favoured them 
and the country took up the subject, to erect the 
entire shell of the structure. 


In his report to Sir Isaac Holden on the heat- 
ing and ventilation of the Houses of Parliament, 
prepared by Mr. James Keith in March last year, 
the engineer summarises his indictment of the 
present system of ventilation as follows :—(1) 
That there is insufficient change of air in summer; 
(2) that the air admitted in winter is devitalised 
by being passed over scorching steam-pipes ; (3) 
that the extraction of the vitiated air in the House 
of Commons is so arranged that only members on 
the front benches get any material benefit; (4) 
that sewer-gas finds its way into the committee 
rooms and into both chambers; (5) that in warm 
weather the ventilation is not only most in- 
effective, but there is a tendency to have down 
draughts of vitiated air impregnated with sewer- 
gas; (6) that the fresh air being admitted into 
both Houses and to the division lobbies through — 
gratings on the floor, it is impregnated with dust, 
&e.; (7) that the atmosphere of the corridors 
and committee rooms, &¢., is subject to con- 
tamination, owing to the weak and variable 
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system of extraction; and (8) that the atmo- 


spheric conditions are much worse in the House 
of Commons than in the House of Lords. 


Durine the course of excavations for the 
foundations of the Passmore Hdwards Conval- 
escent Home at Limpsfield Chart, in connection 

~ with Charing Cross Hospital, the architect, Mr. 
_ J.J. Thompson, of Chelsea, believed that good 
workable stone existed near by. The digging 
was continued near the site, and at a depth of 
about 40ft. from the surface the excavators struck 
stone. It proved to be a good, rich, endurable 
material of a greyish - green colour, and the 
hospital is Leing entirely built of it. The remains 
of an ancient stone quarry have also been brought 
to light, and experts who have seen it have no hesi- 
tation in adding it to the list of recently-discovered 
Roman remains. Many examples of pottery 
_have been found—all of Roman origin~in the 
same place, and the discovery of these, and of the 
stone quarry has caused great interest. Not a 
little of the credit of the finds is due to the clerk 
of the works, Mr. Vinnell. The last discovery in 
the same place is a spring, the water of which has 
been analysed by the analyst to the Charing 
Cross Hospital, who reports that it is simply 
perfect. The water is obtained automatically by 
means of a ram, 

Tue syllabus has just been issued. of the Archi- 

tectural curriculum at King’s College, London. 


Under the efficient management of Professor 
Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., M.S.A., assisted 


by his son, Mr. B. Flight Fletcher, A.R.I.B.A., 
and by Messrs. James Bartlett and W. H. Webb, 
day and’evening classes are held at the college, 


the course including : Architecture considered as a 


fine art, as construction, and in modern practice ; 
constructional and geometrical drawing, quanti- 


ties, engineering surveying and’ levelling, the 
geology and chemistry of building materials, and 
There is an excellent museum 


other subjects. 
of architectural photographs and building and 
sanitary materials, and a useful and well-stocked 


architectural reference and lending library at the 


Aegis O 


_ college. ae ene eae Rees 

A MOVEMENT is on foot, inaugurated by the 
Yorkshire Archzeological Society, to raise funds 
with which to excavate the ruins of the Carthusian 
Monastery at Mount Grace, near Nothallerton. 
It is proposed to clear out and drain two of the 
best preserved of the old houses at the Priory 
around the great cloisters, to level the turf down 
to the surrounding gardens, to remove the ac- 
cumulation of soil in front of the church, and 
show its connection with other buildings, and to 
open up the chapter house and the passage used 
by the frater priors, the relative positions of which 
are unknown. The owner, Mr. William Brown, 
‘of Arncliffe Hall, who is a member of the council 
of the Yorkshire Archzeological Society, and local 
secretary tothe Society of Antiquaries, has 
afforded every facility for the proposed new works, 
and has also promised pecuniary aid, while Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope has expressed his willing- 
ness to assist. the society in superintending the 
excavation. 

Tue first meeting of the. executive of the 
recently-formed Scottish Building Trades Federa- 
tion was held on Friday afternoon in the rooms 
of the Building Trades’ Exchange, Glasgow, 
Mr. David Heron, builder, Edinburgh, president, 
in the chair. Members were present from all 
parts of the country. Mr. James L. Selkirk, 
C.A., was elected secretary and treasurer. Ar- 
rangements were made for securing the affiliation 
of all trade associations throughout the country 
connected with the various branches of the build- 
ing trade, and also for forming local associations 
where these did not at present exist. Theannual 
meeting of the Hederaticn was fixed to take place 
in Glasgow on Wednesday, October 23. 


A coronrr’s inquest has ‘been held at New 
York into the causes of the fall of the Ireland 
Building in that city, by which 16 men lost their 
lives. Asin another recent case, the jury was 
composed mostly of architects and builders. The 
structure, a warehouse, was originally intended 
to be seven stories high, but was made a story 
higher after the lower portion was built; the 
foundations and walls, which had been approvea 
by the City Building Department, were not 
increased in strength when the decision was made 
to put on an additional story; and the concrete 
foundations, which, if laid according to the speci- 
fication would havé been of sufficient thickness, 
were, without the consent or knowledge of the 
arehitect, made much thinner than the specifica- 
tion required. Furthermore, the contractor for 
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‘about £2,000 each, the estimated 


the plastering had carelessly allowed a g 


ported, is unduly rough-on the architect. 


poration as insanitary. 


for the expense of the alteration. 


a reasonable opportunity of recoupment. 


bring the matter forward on a future occasion. 


the parents of Dr. John 
and Oriental scholar, and. in which he spent his 
boyhood days. The committee also unveiled a 
tablet inserted in the birthplace of the poet in ths 
village of Denholm. Both. memorials have been 
executed by Mr. Ropvert Robinson, of Hawick. 


Another of the Chapter-house windows at Lincoln 
Minster has been filled with stained glass, illustrating 
further the history of the cathedral, and is the 
eleventh of the series. The three compartments 
represent—(1) King Henry V. hearing in the 
Chapter-house the suit between the then Dean, 
John Mackworth, and the canons of the cathedral ; 
(2) Bishop Fleming ~founding Lincoln College, 
Oxford; (3) Henry VI. holding his Court in the 
Episcopal Palace at Lincoln. 


An inquest was held at Aston, on Friday, as to 
the death of Joseph Onions, labourer. “A solicitor 
watched the proceedings on behalf of W. H. Aston, 
builder and contractor, of Lichfield-road, by whom 
deceased was employed at the tims of his death. 
On Thursday in last week Onions was excavating a 
drain-sewer, and had got to a depth of 5ft. 6in,, 
when the soil gave way, and he was burjed. The_ 
ground was not shored: up; but Mr. Aston had 
suggested to deceased that this should be done, and 
Onions said that he would not be able to work if 
the boarding was put in. Thereupon Mr. Aston 
ordered that the hole should be widened, so as to 
permit the shoring being done. The jury returned 
a. verdict of ‘* Accidental death,” and added a rider 
to the effect that there had been negligence on the 
part of Mr. Aston in not having had ths soil 
shored up. 


. Ths parish church of St. Mary, at Bagillt, was 
reopened on Tuesday, after having undergone 
extensive renovations and alterations. The prin- 
cipal improvement is the total renewal of the old 


and inconvenient pews, and the substitution of |i 


pitch-pine sittings of a modern and comfortable 
character. ~The principal entrance has also been 
removed to a more convenient part of the building. 
The work has been carried out by Mr. Richard. 
Jones, builder, Bagillt, from plans prepared by 
Mr. Bibby, architect, Flint, 
A project for bridging the Wye at Brockweir, 
near Tintern, is making progress. Oa Monday the 
chairman of the Highways and Bridges Committees 


of the Gloucester County Council, accompanied by | 


Mr. Robert Phillips, county council surveyor, 
visited Brockweir, where they met the local com- 
mittee in conference; the outcome of which was 
that it is proposed that local subscriptions to the 
extent of £1,000 be raised, and that the county 
councils of Monmouth and Gloucester contribute 
cost of an iron 
structure being about £5,000. : <¢ 


Ar the last meeting of the Manchester City 
Council, Sir John Harwood called attention to 
the hardship sometimes imposed upon owners of 
property which had been condemned by a cor- 
Where the property was 
held on a short lease, the owner, 'in the event of 
his cociding to improve rather than to demolish, 
could have no time in which to recoup himself 
He suggested, 
therefore, that the Municipal Corporations Asso- 
ciation should be asked to co-operate with the 
Manchester City Council in securing a Bill to 
compel landlords in such cases either to buy out 
the existing owner’s interest, or to extend the 
lease to such a period as would give the one 

he 
chairman of the sanitary committee undertook to 


On Saturday a large and representative gathering 
of Borderers and others assembled at the site of 
H-nlawshiel, on the Cavers estate, a few miles 
from Hawick, to unveil a granite obelisk, ee 
the spot where attao the cottage inhabited by 

Ey torimee ned tye ee ad 


houses for the working classes. 


ing engines at Huadingley for the high-level supply, 


Mackenzie, A.RSA., Aberdeen, 


weight of material to accumulate in the upper| _ 
| stories, and the flat roof was overloaded with | — 

‘gravel.’ The inevitable failure revealed itself in 
the foundations, and a dwarf column in the 
basement, which rested partly on a filled-in well, 
snapped, bringing down the entire warehouse. 
The testimony of the architect showed that he was 
paid only 600dol., say £120, for his work on the 
building, including general supervision ; that two 
superintendents were employed, after the founda- | 
tion-work was begun, by the owner, and paid by 

him ; that, although he visited the work about 
twice a week, he did not particularly inspect the 
trenches before the concrete was put into them ; 
and that the change in thickness of the footings 
was made without his knowledge or consent. 
The jury found the-architect, the contractor, and 
three other persons gidlty of manslaughter, a 
verdict which, if the evidence is correctly re- 


Inverness.—The Inverness plaste: 
on strike on Monday. Taey demand a: 
the standard wage from 7d. per hour to 8¢ 
of work that is going: 


| to the great amount 
district. é 


OHIPS, 
‘The district council of Dawley hi 
Mr. J. J. Bailey as thaic surveyor. 


The partnership heretofore subsisting 1 
J.T. McLachlan and W. H. Meliachlan 
decorators, and house and estate agen’ 
street, Adelphi, W.C., and The Pavem 
ham, S.W., has been dissolved. 


-A stained-glass window of plain grissaile colour: 
has been erected in Salisbury Cathedral by Lady 
Hulse, mother of Mr, E. H. Hulse, M.P., to the 
memory of her mother, the widow of Doan 
Hamilton. The window, which was executed by © 
Mr. A. O. Hemming, of London, occupies the 


northern end of the north transept. 


The Sunday-school premises at the rear of Trin 
Baptist chapel, Haslingden, are about to be enlarge: 
and reconstructed, and a lecture-hall and ten addi- 
tional classrooms will be provided. Mr. Hi, Fielding, — 
of Haslingden, is the architect. pee ees 

‘The new station of the London and South- 
Western Railway at Bodmin is nearly /completed, 
and the line will be opened for traffic on Tuesday, — 
Oct.'1. Carriages will then run right through t 
London without change. ~ - : 


The works committee of the Edinbur; 
District Water Trust met on Monday and opened 
the tenders for contract No. 1 of the Talla water 
| scheme. There were in all eighteen tenders, varying - 
from about £50,000. to £70,000, and five of 
lowest were remitted to the water engineer 
examine and report upon. RS pre 


A scheme for lighting the central part of Swan 
sea by electricity, and using in combination with — 
the apparatus a dust-destructor, was formally 
sanctiuned on Monday by the électric lighting com. 
et Nn cl kde 6O “is Speco at ce 
mittee or sue Swansea corporation, ine + 
which will be on the high-tension system 
about £56,000, esi) eee te 

The mombers of the Yorkshire Archeological 
Society, about sixty in number, met on Friday 
Nunnington, and having inspected the is 
church, proceeded to Stonegrave Church, containin 
a Laudian screen, and in the churchyard a 10th 
century cross. Oswald Kirk and Gilling Castle 
afterwards visited, 


Memorial-stones of new Wesleyan day and $ 
day-schools at Horbury Junction were lai 
Saturday, The building will accommodate 250 
scholars, and the cost is to be about £1,000 8. 
Thornton and Son, of Dawsbury and Wi 
are the architects. SHOR 


The Lord. Provost’s Committee of the Hd gh 
Town Council have decided to take the advice: 
Mr. W. Wybrow Robertson, A.R.1.B.A., of H, 
Board of Works, Edinburgh, upon the plans pr 
pared by Mr, T. Morham, the superintendent 
works, for the enlargement of the City Chambers, — 


After along discussion, the town council of Cardi: 
adopted on Monday a resolution appointing 
special committee to consider and report as to th 
desirability or otherwise of carrying into execution 
the provisions of Part 3 of the Housing of the 
Wor«ing Classes Act, 1890, with respsct to lodging= — 


li- 


the requirements of the city in relation to the water 
supply. The extensions needed comprise a new Se 
30in. main from Swinsty to Ezcup, the new pump- > 


aud new service reservoirs at Harehills and Beeston 


for low-level supplies, Ree ake gaat IW 
‘It has been decided by Mc. Farquharson, of 
Invercauld, to restore and render habitable Old Mar 
Castle, Braemar, the building in which the Jacobite — 
rising of 1715. was hatched. ‘‘The Standard onthe — 
Braes of Mar”? was raised at a point about: half a 
mile further »p the river, a spot now included 
the site of the Invercauld Hotel. The work of” 
restoration has been intrusted to Mr, A. Marshall 
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- PUTTING SCIENCE FOR ART. 


VERY man of ordinary education thinks 
himself in no danger of confusing these 

two things, Yet it is common enough, even 
in writings.of some literary pretensions, to 
find the one mistaken for the other. It is a 
blunder that seldom fails to show itself in the 
daily papers when the British Association 
week comes round; and this year it has 
appeared in some unusually fine specimens. 
e have hada high-class. journal congratu- 
lating Sir Douglas'Galton, not on the account 
which he actually gaye of the discoveries of 
. science since 1831, but on an account which 
that journal supposes him to have given of 
what it ealls the ‘‘ works” of science in 
bridges, railways, and the like. A British 
Association address must naturally be un- 
congenial reading to a political leader- 
writer; but, if he shrinks from perusing it, 
he should decline to write about it. Yet, 
after all, he does not flounder more help- 
lessly than the reporter and the telegraphist, 
who sent, as the latest news from Ipswich, a 
statement that “‘ helium has been discovered 
_in Bach gas,” The person who was re- 
sponsible for this singular announcement 
possibly supposed the possession of this rare 
element to be the secret of Bach’s musical 
genius. It is well for other composers that 
he was mistaken, or chemists would have 
been contriving means by this time to sub- 
ject some of them to destructive distillation. 
These little drolleries, however, may be 
pardoned as a welcome relief, amidst the 
daily round of murders, suicides, and yacht- 
races. The mental obtuseness which takes 
science for art, and art for science, is a more 
serious thing. It arises, perhaps, in part, 
from the yulgar notion that art means 
making pictures, and nothing else. Art, on 
the contrary, as distinguished from science, 
- means making anything, provided it is made 
ina human way, with thought and inyen- 
tion. Immense mischief has been done by 
drawing a sharp line between the so-called 
— “Wine Arts,” and the so-called “ Useful 
Arts.” There ought to be no such sharp 
line. Some arts, it is true do more for men’s 
bodies, and others do more for their minds ; 
and so far, the former are lower than the 
latter. But in-ages when men cultivated 
all their faculties, instead of allowing half of 
them, as they now do, to perish by disuse, 
even the lowest art had something of grace 
and beauty in it. Tho very plumbing of 
olden times is better worth looking at than 
the jewelry of to-day. A bit of 15th-cen- 
tury carpentry, roughly shaped; and’ not 
even planed, has a charm which whole shops- 
ful of cabinet-making and French-polish 
cannot rival. The village blacksmith, when 
he hammered out a key-plate or a casement- 
stay, showed momentary flashes of the same 
sort of power which created churches and 
cathedrals. It was not only in the Middle 
Ages that this happened. In Greece and 
Rome, too, at their best, all arts were fine 
arts. But a century or two ago a race of 
crities and connoisseurs arose, who misunder- 
stood Ciassic work as much as they despised 
Gothic. They knew a little of Roman archi- 
tecture and sculpture, and they had read 
something about Roman painting. Beyond 
this their minds were a blank. In their 
dense ignorance, therefore, they proclaimed 
architecture, sculpture, and painting to be 


the only material arts deserving the name of 
*‘ fine.” They practically told the mason and 
the carpenter, the plumber and the smith, 
that their thoughts and inyentions were not 
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It was for them, and the like of 
them, to occupy themselves with nothing but 
mechanical drudgery, Their business was 
with the ‘useful” arts, and for the useful 
arts ugliness was the proper thing. If it 
should happen by chance that some rich man 
was so given oyer to luxury that he wanted 
eyen these men’s productions beautified, an 


| architect or a draughtsman would ‘“beautify”’ 


them by sticking them over with ornaments ! 
The critics and the connoisseurs preached to 
abelieying audience, and what they taught 
is the popular creed to this day. 

Somehow or other this creed has got itselt 
mixed up with the name of science, and 
when thoughtless people see a piece of con- 
struction that is very large and very ugly, it 
comesinto their heads that science has made 
it. But science makes nothing. The business 
of science is not to make, but to find out how 
things are already made. In our time it has 
found out, amongst other interesting and 
important matters, a great deal about the 
nature of iron and its compounds. It has 
told us what is the strength per square inch 
of section of practically pure iron; of iron 
with this proportion and that proportion of 
carbon in it; it has ascertained what are the 
properties of iron combined with silicon, or 
with phosphorus, or with nickel, and an 
affinity of things of the same class. Toevery- 
body who finds in iron the material he 
requires for his special purposes this infor- 
mation is invaluable. He can calculate by 
means of it what sizes of iron are the very 
least which each part of his work must have, 
though science certainly dots not forbid him 
to put larger ones, as from the way in which 
‘scientific construction” is sometimes 
spoken of one might be led to suppose. But 
science, on the contrary, having taught him 
all it knows about the nature and properties 
ofthe stuff he is using, leayes Lim purfectly 
free to use it in whatever way may commend 
itself to his judgment. Now we see what 
the nature of themanis. If heisaman with 
all his  faculties—a man like an ancient 
Greek, for instance, or a Medizeyal builder, 
he will make a shapely work out of his iron, 
and a work more, and not less, strong and 
durable for being shapely. But if, as un- 
happily occurs much oftener, he isa man 
with his perceptions blunted and half his 
mental powers perished for want of exercise, 
he will make a work which is hideous to the 
core, and will then, perhaps, try to beautify 
it by. plastering on yulgar finery. If he does 
this, let him take the blame to himself, and 
not lay it on science. Scienée gaye him no 
advice on the subject either one way or the 
other. 

Tron construction, especially, has become 
confused, in the popular notion, with science, 
because iron construction presents such easy 
and simple cases for science to inquire into. 
The engineer knows that his iron or-his steel 
will bear so much per inch in the way of 
tension, and so much in the way of compres- 
sion, and that each rivet has a certain average 
strength. He calculates his strains, and pro- 
portions his materials accordingly, after 
making some moderate allowance for chance 
defects. But this cannot be done with any- 
thing like the same accuracy in masonry or 
brickwork construction. In these, it is true, 
science’can tell what and whereabouts would 
be the thrust of an arch of a certain shape 
and thickness,, supposing there were no 
friction between the youssoirs. But friction- 
less youssoirs are not in thé market, and 
nobody would buy them if they were. 
strength of most arches depends greatly— 
sometimes wholly—on the friction between 
the arch-stones or arch-bricks, and on the 
cohesion of the mortar or cement they are 
set int This yaries with time, growing 
greater for years as the mortar or cement 
hardens, and then lessening again as time at 
last decays it. Moreover, at the same moment 
it varies in different parts of the structure. 
Here,the labourer made his mortar up well; | 


i 
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there, not so well. At this point the cement 
was finely ground; there, in spite of all pre- 
cautions, it was a little coarser; -and there, 
again, the fixer “‘ knocked it up” after it had 
begun to set. In this place the sand was sharp 
and good; in that one, a spadeful of dirt had 
got amongst it; and soon, from beginning to 
end of the structure. Who can calculate 
the exact influence of thesé things’ Who 
ever will be able to calculate them? Yet if 
is such things as these which make it im- 
possible for the architect, who is mainly a 
builder in brick and stone, to get as much 
good out of science as the engineer can, who 
is mainly a builder in iron and steel. The 
architect’s figures are only an approximation : 
he has to make a liberal allowance, in 
addition, for sources of weakness, which 
cannot be precisely foreseen. The typical 
engineer, on the contrary, while he sticks to 
iron and steel, can very closely foresee the 
real strength of Hisstructures. The result is 
that he revels in calculations. His consciencs 
chides him for walking across a room without 
knowing the scantling of the joists; and if 
his engineering studies had begun in time, 
he would haye declined to run alone till he 
was satisfied that the transverse section of 
his legs was large enough to support the 
weight of his body. ‘ ! 

We can none of us haye too much science. 
3ut we can easily make a wrong use of what 
we have, evenif it is but a little. The worst 
use is to try and make it serve instead of 
art. Science itself never pretends to take up 
such a position. It simply answers our 
questions as to strength of materials, direc- 
tion of strains, and the like. ‘The artist 


‘makes a design for a structure, and science, 


on being applied to, will tell him—pretty 
accurately if it is in metal, and more vaguely 
if it is in-brick or stone—what its ultimate 
strength wil be. ~ Iv saows him shat are 
weak points, and how far it is safe or unsafe. 
But, in addition to safety, there are a multi- 
tude of important things to be regarded in 
every design, and about most of these science 
says nothing at all: It does not follow from 
this that the designer should think nothing 
at allof them. Yet this is the tendency of 
the man who tries to put science in the 
placa of art. Where science stops, he 
stops. By a delusion of his own mind, 
he takes it for granted that he ought every- 
where to use the smallest quantity of 
material which, while the structure is fairly 
new, will be safe. By another delusion, ie 
thinks it his duty so to proportion straiu’s 
and resistances, that every part of his strus- 
ture, if oyer-loaded sufficiently, would 
collapse, at least in theory, at ‘the same 
moment. Ile is pleased to call the working 
out of these two delusions ‘‘ scientific con- 
struction.” The effect of then, in filling our 
cities, and eyen our country places, with 
hideous monstrosities, is seldom out of-our 
sight. The delusions will have their day. 
But, in the mean time, it is not science which 
is to blame for them. Science invents nothing 
and designs nothing, either ugly or beauti- 
ful. Seience merely ascertains facts, and 
leaves the inventor and the designer to turn 
them to account. When the inyentor has 
very little power of invention, and the 
designer is ignorant of the first principles of 
design, they turn the facts of science to bad 
accquut instead of good, and then, if people 
tell them so, pretend it was science which 
forced them to do it. 


MISUSE OF DETAIL. 


ERTAIN amenities in building are just 

as much expected by every sane man 

or woman as those observances which touch 
dress or manners. And yet we very seldom 
fiad them studied by those whose business 7t 
is to erect buuildings along our public town 
thoroughfares. Look, for example, at the 
many obstructions which im ede our passage 
along the footway, the obtrusive porch and 
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steps, the shop window, the cellar openin 


not to speak of the exasperating aan ee 

or awning. Some of these details are thought, | 5i 
perhaps, beneath the attention of the archi- 
tect; but it is just because they are so that 
they become themselves obnoxious, and 
remind us somewhat ironically that we 
cannot justifiably. disregard them. In a 
true sense, indeed, an architect ought to 
be omniscient or ubiquitous, and should 
not consider anything, however small it 
may appear, to be too trivial to be 
attended to. Itis one distinguishing mark 


of the architect's work, that eyery minute 
detail receives attention, just as it is of the 
cheap jerry builder that allary invariably 
scamped. Who, forexample, has not observed 
in the cheap buildings of the day the want 
of finish in matters like grates, door furni- 
ture, festoonings, and the et-ceteras of the 


trades generally ? Hyen the way the base of 


a stone pillar is designed, or a window-sill or 
- doorstep is finished, is clumsy and awkward. 
And just in the same spirit of unheeding 
detail do we find many things that are 
thoughtlessly designed, which are a con- 
tinual source of vexation and nuisance. Such 
_ things as an awkward and inconyenient 


- entrance, a crooked passage or staircase, an 


— 


obstructing shop-front, are’ aggravating to 
everyone who has to use them, and they 
always reflect very painfully on the archi- 


- tect, We can citenumerousinstances. Mr. 


A., who goes to the new municipal offices, 
invariably sustains a ricked ankle in 
stumbling down a few steps in a dark corri- 
dor, or he stumbles up two or three un- 
suspected steps in a yestibule or lobby. Or, 
owing to an awkward and badly set out 
angle winders on the staircase, Mr. B. sus- 
tains an injury. Both A. and B. blame the 
architect for the bad arrangement, and as 
they are both accidgnts of painful remem- 
=r2ace, taey leave a far more lasting 1m- 
pression on the mind than any of the good or 
artistic points in the design of the building. 
What A. and B. haye experienced, hundreds 
of other people must experience every year. 
Again, how many people who frequent public 
halls and churches libel the architect if 
they catch a cold in the head or suffer from 
neuralgia, owing to the position of the win- 
dows or the means proyided for opening the 
casements? These details haye more con- 
cern for congregations than all the architec- 
tural skill evinced in the design. Bad 
yentilation or poor acoustical properties are 
equally reprobated at the architect's expense. 
A hundred other things may be men- 
tioned which concern the reputation of the 
architect. more intimately than any of his 
cherished conyictions as to proportion or 
artistic design. After a'l, these details 
appeal more directly and powerfully to the 
mind, which looks for some correspondence 
between what is reasonable and right and 
what is artistic. If we deny any relationship 
between them, we have no right to say that 
architecture is the art of embodying fitness 
in the most agreeable or beautiful manner. 
One sort of mistakes refers to projections. 
How much a projecting porch or bay window 
should obtrude, and in what place, are 
points which do not often occur to the 
architect's mind, Heintroduces them on his 
plan without in the least thinking of the 
thousands of people who will pass them or 
come in collision with them during every 
day in a busy street, and he only studies the 
eleyation of his building. And it is the 
same with details like cornices and columns. 
But, surely, the public ought to be considered 
in such matters. Ofcourse, the local autho- 
rities of most towns frame by-laws which 
regulate these matters. ‘‘ Rules as to pro- 
jections” are provided in the London Building 
. Act, but in spite of them we observe very 
awkward arrangements. If we cast our sye 
over the provisions of the new Act now in 
force, we find certain rules. Thus, it is 
enacted that in a street of a width of not more 


|mentioned by Mr. T. G. 
‘one of the examiners of archi 
| of the National Competition D. 
y | we bi ee: In his re 
designs, he refers to the treatmen 
tions or geometrical drawings by mé 
the students; who are fond of tricking u 
| geometrical elevations into pict 
rhe points out very truly that — i 
is not only ‘useless, but mischievous, 
encouraging students to think ih elevation 
rather than in perspective, and the to 
believe that an elevation gives : lea of 
a design.” We have before now cate 


respectively, while other lower projections 
can be made without stint. Again, in one. 
sub-clause to section 73, rules are given as 
to the height of woodwork of shops, which is 
not to be fixed higher than 2d6ft. above the 
pavement, and as to the fixing of woodwork 
nearer than 4in. to the centre of party-wall, 
&e.; but we do not find a word-about pro- 
jecting sills, or pilasters of wood in other 
positions. The rules given have been made | é buildi : ed 
chiefly as a safeguard to prevent the spread- inform anyone acquainted with the su 
ing of fire—a very desirable precaution ; but | yet it is the one and only representation of a 
as to other inconyeniences of projecting | building which the popular mind can under- 
woodwork, nothing is said. There are|stand. A plan which is also a geometrical 
also a number of rules giyen relating | projection is a reasonable mode of represent- 
to bay -windows—that they must not|ing the horizontal section of a building, but it 
project more than 3ft. from the main wall, | does not lend itself so easily to misre 
or be nearer to the party-wall than their |ing the facts; and the same is to be: 
projection, &c., and as to oriels and turrets, | vertical section. Hach represents 
it is laid down that they may project only so|and exactly the real proportions © 
much (12in.) over the public way, and no|room, its length, width, and heigh x 
part be less than 10ft. above level of foot-|every line in a plan. or a section de 
way, &c. Here we have definite rules as to| fines the solid parts or walls which 
projection ; but there is not a word said|cut through. Not so the eleva 
about other projections, like steps, or but- | lines in many cases represent only 
tresses, or piers, which may be so clumsily |faces of solids, the vertical proje 
placed as to become positively dangerous to| traces of features, which have a dey r 
foot passengers. It is not merely that all|meaning which cannot be expressed. But 
‘pciections are more or less awkward and|the elevation appeals to the public eye, while 
dangerous to the pubtic, but their position may | the plan and section do not, and for th 
make them more so. The last clause of this|reason architects and draughtsmen haye 
section seems to exempt many kinds of pro-| devoted a great deal of time and artis 
jection, for it refers to copings, stringcourses, | labour in making them as pictorial as 
cornices, fascias, window dressings, and other | sible. One way of doing this is to inti 
architectural decorations, which are plainly |shadows; to put in shadows of every } 
excepted from the operation of the Act. We| jection, every pier or column and corni 
certainly should be the last to lay down any | shade up the reveals of the windows, 
Procrustean rule as to projections to build- |vegardless of any rule of true shadin 
ings, especially those of architectural cha-| effect is, of course, as every draught 
racter, except those which ‘are awkward| knows, quite magical. The -dull, lifel SS 
and dangerous. Because ‘they are obtrusive | look of the geometrical drawing is enlivened, 
and uncouth we should say they have lost| and the flat tints or washes brightened up by 
their character of being architectural. In one|the process. The details and projecting 
place or position a projecting pier or cornice | features, so to say, leap into 
or ‘stringcourse may be architectural, in| the modern “‘ Dot and Dash ”’ st 
another position—where it becomes awk-| tration has a tricky look and s 
ward—it cannot be. The position and cir- | it, which seem to captivate our 
cumstances ought in every case to determine | brethren. riers 
the fitness and beauty of an architectural 
feature. As a practical example we should 
unhesitatingly condemn a cornice which 
projected over the footway at the height df. 
one’s head or shoulder, and which threatened 
everybody with a knock on the head or 
‘shoulders every time he passed it unwittingly. 
And yet such instances occur, even in central 
London. On the east side of Arundel-street 
the brick piers of a -housé have stone 
cornices or cappings which are extremely 
awkward to the pedestrian, and there are 
many similar examplifications of the archi- 
tectural misuse of detail, where they may be 
positively wrong because misplaced and 
awkward. All projections in the wrong 
position are absurd or positively dangerous, 
and if statute does not touch them it is the 
duty of the architect to see that his own 
oe of ethical principles rigidly excludes 
them. SraRe oe 


TRICKY DRAWINGS. 


XAGGERATION is a-vice not -confin 

to writers: of fiction and dramatic} ar 

authors. Artists and draughtsmen are adepts _ 
in the art of misrepresenting or magnifying | of — 

qualities which appeal to the senses or human 


the value of an architectural desig: 
‘ing in perspective, or in the solid, : 
he is in the habit of doing. Under 
cumstances can a geometrical elevatio: 
a fair view of a building, as it is needl 


—to brighten 
the drawing ; and, after all, we doubt whether 
the practice is not less open to objection than 
shading, which gives a fictitious ap ( 
to the elevation. Mr. Jackson obse1 
this subject, ‘‘ The art of elaborately 
geometrical drawings has no practical ° 
No architect ever makes such drawings in 
his practice, and there is no dema 
assistants who can do them.” Obser 
remark was made more particularly 
‘ence to those shaded drawings of 
which the art schools encourage-their studs 
to execute in competition. _ See there 

indw! ‘ 


not many architects wh duals 
shaded elevations, though the practic 
very common at one time, as may be 
many of the tinted or shad 
left by the late John Soane 


and other architects o 
The French and Germ 
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_ objection is in making the art a mode of 
- pictorial representation, and of devoting so 
much of the young student’s time to it. Our 
chief objection is to substituting it for a 
“more rational way of indicating relief or 
solidity, as that of perspective projection, 
shading, or colouring geometrical drawings. 
A cast shadow of'a tower, or a porch, upon 
an eleyation cannot be of much yalue artistic- 
ally, as it does not correctly represent to 
the eye the real effect, to-do-which the 
shadow must be represented in perspective. 
-We do nof find fault with this kind of draw- 
ing as an exercise in- projection, but only 
when it is used to trick up or misrepresent 
the object. soe , 
The introduction of trees and figures in 
the foreground of elevation drawings is inex- 
cusable. The practice of shading or “ flash- 
ing” in the windows in elevations is also 
carried too far by some draughtsmen. Flat 
dark washes or broken tints as a conyen- 
tional mode of showing window openings 
are reasonable : but we have seen the reflec- 
tion of glass represented in a manner re- 
pugnant to all sense of propriety. We must 
remember an elevation is simply a geometrical 
drawing, representing the real proportions 
to scale of the features on one plane; it is 
_ merely a conventional mode of defining the 
dimensions of a building—a technical draw- 
_ ing, and any attempt to impart to it qualities 
_ of a pictorial kind is altogether out of place. 
_ An exaggeration of another kind—a do- 
ception which is sometimes practised in 
competition drawings—is to tack on to an 
eleyation a return side in rapid perspective, 
with an object of making an easy perspective 
yiew. No doubt there is a temptation to do 
this to saye time, if the return elevation has 
~ any important feature in it. 
done, and a pictorial completeness (save the 
mark!) is at once given to the drawing. 
ine a corner tower ‘‘ cooked” to show 
the return, or an octagonal cupola—we have 
seen such a distortion ; and a worse one, the 
geometrical elevation made to appear in per- 
spective by showing the returns, or one side 
of the window reveals and arches! To such 
_improprieties does the cunning craftsman 
commit himself! 

But the art of illusion by means of lmes 
and colour does not stop at elevations. 
Perspectives are 
manipulated by architectural draughtsmen 

- in a manner that is quite a reproach to 
the profession. What, for instance, is more 


deceptive than dragging into view a part of 


a building which could not by any possi- 
bility be seen from the point of view selected ? 
We have often remarked the upper part of 
a tower or a cupela put ih where it could 
not by any chance be seen, or a portion 
of a front ‘‘ forced,” which, correctly, 
would be lost to view by a projecting 
“wing or part of the building. These ex- 
aggerations are thought to be legitimate by 
many artists, because it is the only means 
open to the architect to represent his build- 
ing as it really would appear if we could 
‘take it in all round, or as it would appear if 
he sent a good model of it. They say, with 
some reason, that a correctly drawn perspec- 
tive, like a photograph, may give, after all, a 
very false impression,. or misrepresent or 
exaggerate portions or features which, in 
actual fact, would notappear. Very true; but 
this is the fault.of the draughtsman in select- 
ing his point of sight or the ‘horizontal 
line.” Within certain limits every perspec- 
tive draughtsman who is an artist can take 
little licenses without being chargeable with 
trickery; he can, for instance, extend or 
diminish his ‘‘ points of distance,” place 
his ‘picture plane” a little nearer or 
‘farther from the station point by what is 
practically the same thing—viz, making 
certain adjustments or alterations in the 
drawing itself, after the main perspec- 
tive lines haye been run. He can heighten 
this or that feature, lessen this or that 
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It is so easily 


often, most cunningly 


sa 
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projection, and adjust and balance a 


number of little points which only the artist 


can do without seriously misrepresenting the 


generaleffect. Like an honest craftsman, the 
architect knows how to give and take without 
exaggeration of a kind which encourages 
spurious draughtsmanship. Competitions are 
chargeable with encouraging architectural 
jugglery, for the simple reason that the 
competitor is tempted to flatter the public 
eye and the vanity and self-conceit of the 
Englishman. /The ‘‘ man in thestreet” says: 
‘‘T know nothing about art, but I know what 
I hke”—a phrase which has prompted the 
draughtsman to cater for a class of people 
who are not very critical. In short, it is the 
old dodge of catering down to the people’s 
taste. The designer, too, falls into the trap, 
whether heis designing art furniture or build- 
ings. Vulgar and superfluous ornament and 
colour are to be found in the piano or the 
coal-yase seen in the furniture dealer’s win- 
dow ; so also the design with plenty of domes 
and turrets is more captivating than the 
plain, honest-looking building. One of the 
usual tricks amongst draughtsmen is to 
exaggerate the scale of the building by an 
artful extension of the real visual rays, by 
manipulating the “picture plane,” by intro- 
ducing a landscape or a number of figures, 
which yery seldom obey the laws of per- 
spective. These magnified, and often dis- 
torted, views ‘‘ take” the popular eye. If 
there is a tower at one corner, it is made 
prodigious : the vanishing lines are rapid and 
drawn at an acute angle; every window 
recess or cornice is drawn with an exag- 
gerated fulness, the lines and shadows are 
coarse or strongly put in. Hxaggerated 
importance is given to a portico: every 
column and coffer of its beamed roof is drawn 
with telling effect. When we refer to 
the plan and elevations, we are disillisivuea 
at once: thoy are comparatively small and 
meagre. But the draughtsman is not the 
only sinner in the art of misrepresentation, 
the colourist is equally guilty. In addition 
to obyious tricks of the brush, he is addicted 
to yarious kinds of exaggeration. One of 
the commonest is that of casting intense 
shadows. These aro not always real, but 
imaginary cloud shadows over the front of 
the building, obscuring a part of the design 
which is poor or unsightly, as sweeping right 
across a fagade with the object of producing 
an illusive effectiveness, of strengthening the 
profile of'a dome or a piece of skyline. But 
when intended as real cast shadows, how 
often are they true? And in this indict- 
ment we by no means leaye out the artist 
in ‘‘ black ‘and white” or line perspectives. 
From the absolutely feeble and. purposeless 
way some of these drawings are shaded, 
it is only generous to assume that they 
are quite ignorant of the simplest rules 
of shading. Imagine the cast shadow of a 
tower standing in front of a building going 
right off at an angle across the facade, 
parallel to the object which casts the shadow ; 
or the by no means: uncommon mistake of 
assuming the solar luminary to be in different 
and opposite points of the heayens. These 
blunders are common enough in competition 
and other drawings. When shadows are 
introduced for artistic reasons, they can at 
least be put in not to offend against common 
laws of nature, as some painters have done 
when they introduce a rainbow with the 
colours in inyerse order. A dark, thick 
shadow is not in keeping with an archi- 
tectural drawing: itis put in rather with the 
object of unduly accentuating a feature or 
projection, and for this reason itis misleading. 
Heavy and opaque tints are also to be avoided 
in drawings of this kind, and it ought to be 
one of the rules of architectural colouring 
that the tints or washes should be thin. 
Another mischievous practice is the use of 
bright colours, and of methods of execution 
which are more suitable for pictures. In 
a few of the recent competitions, the per- 
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spective drawings were tinted more in the 
manner of so-called ‘“‘artistic advyertise- 
ments” in bright reds, greys, browns, and 
yellows, than sober views of buildings— 
quite subversive of those principles of archi- 
tectural colouring which have been recog- 
nised as true. No wonder these extreme 
modes of tinting have caused committees and 
their advisers to look with suspicion and 
distrust on the colouring of any kind of 
competition drawings. 
——- —2___—— 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
IPSWICH. 


N continuation from last week’s report of the 
Congress of the British Association which has 
been held at Ipswich, we give, as in former years, 
abstracts of a few of the papers of special interest 
to our readers. Full reports of the proceedings 
are given in the last and current issues of the 
English Mechanic and World of Science. 


POSSIBILITIES OF COAL IN SUFFOLK. 


In opening the Geological Section, the Presi- 
dent, Mr. W. Whitaker, delivered an address 
upon ‘! Underground in Suffolk and its Borders.’’ 
He pointed out how much the knowledge of the 
geology of the county had been advanced by 
engineers and others by means of the 476 wells, 
of which an account with some geologic informa- 
tion had been published. He summarised the 
information thus obtained in reference to the 
drift, crag, Eocene, tertiaries, and cretaceous 
beds ; and coming then to the most interesting 
problem in the geology of the Eastern Counties, 
‘*What rocks underlie the cretaceous beds at 
great depths?’’ said beyond the out-crop of the- 
lower beds of the cretaceous series in Cambridge- 
shire and Norfolk we found a powerful develop- 
ment of the great Jurassic series; but the only 
two recorded deep borings in and near Suffolk 
that had pierced through the cretaceous base, at 
Culford on the north-west and Harwich on the 
south-east. showed not a trace of anything 
vurassic, passing suddenly fiom vie —Cicugeedxs$——_— 
into far older rocks. The recent trial boring at 
Stutton showed precisely the same thing, the- 
gault resting directly on a much older rock. The 
proof of the occurrence of Silurian, Devonian, 
and carboniferous rocks next beneath cretaceous 
or Jurassic beds having been, to some extent, 
established by trial borings in the London basin, 
the first place suggesting itself to geologists for 
trial borings was the neighbourhood of Dover, 
and the trial had been made successfully, several 
hundred feet of coai measures having been found 
with several workable beds of coal. Reasoning 
from this discovery, and from the results of many 
other borings, Mr. Whitaker could not see why 
they should expect anything but a like occurrence 
of coal measures in detached basins in our vast 
underground tract of old rocks. What was the 
evident conclusion from what we knew and 
what we might reasonably infer? Surely that 
trials should be’made to see if such hidden coal 
basins could be found. There were objectors in 
this as in other matters. He remembered the. 
time when certain geologists disbelieved in the 
possibility of the occurrence of coal measures. 
anywhere in South-Eastern England, it being 
argued that the formation thinned out before it. 
could get so far eastward. ‘The first boring made 
specially to test the question (at Dover) disproved 
both the above negative theories by finding coal 
measures with workable coal. Let them hope 
that a like result might happen in Hast Anglia, 
and the pessimists again be in the wrong. They 
must not, however, expect an immediate success 
like that at Dover. They were here much further 
from any known coal-field. 


BORING FOR COAL AT STUTTON. 


Mr. J. Vivian, C.E., managing director of the 
Vivian Boring and Exploration Company, de- 
scribed, in a paper read before the Engineering 
Section, the details of the machinery employed in 
the Stutton boring. His machine consisted of a 
drill armed at the point with black diamonds 
equal in hardness, though not in Litas iene. to 
the white brilliant. They had now bored 1,350ft., 
starting with a bore llin. in diameter, and now 
having one 5tin., tubes being inserted from time 
to time as they went down through bad ground. 
They pierced through the chalk at 825ft., thence 
it was gault till a depth of 895ft. was reached, 
and after that sandstone and shale. Mr. Vivian 
said there was no defini‘e. depth specified that 
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they were to go, but his company had guaranteed 

to go 700 yards, there being thus close upon. 
~ 800f. more to go.’ His firm had, of course, | 

nothing to do with the strata, except to produce 
samples. : are 


access to Rotterdam inadequate in the first half o. 
this century. In 1858 Mr. Caland proposed 
cutting a new direct outlet for the Scheur branch | 
of the Maas across the Hook of Holland, con- 
tinued across the foreshore into deep water by 
fascine-work jetties, and this scheme was approved 
and commenced in 1863. The north jetty was 
| carried out in 1863-74 to a length of 2,187 yards, 
and the south jetty in 1864-76 for 2,615 yards; 
the channel. across the Hook was excavated, 164ft. 
wide and 10£t. deep, in 1868-71; and the old outlet 
to the south of the Hook was closed by a dam 
in 1872. The new channel was first used by 
fishing vessels in 1871 and by steamers in 1872. 
The river was also regulated by training works, 
ina gradually widening channel, from Rotterdam | 
to the Hook. “The scour, which had been relied 
upon for widéning the cut and deepening the 
channel across the foreshore between the jetties, 
proved inadequate to accomplish this. Accord- 
ingly in 1882 the widening of the narrow cut by | 
excavation and the deepening of the jetty channel 
by dredging, and its narrowing 656ft. by a low 
= ‘ b training bend to the south, were commenced. 
at York, in 1881, presented its fourth and final|'The river above has also been further regulated 
report on the erosion of the sea coasts of England |and deepened by training and dredging. By 
and Wales, and the influence of the artificial | these works the river has been made to widen out 
abstraction of shingle or other material on that | uniformly from 330 yards at Rotterdam to 765 
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Se I despatched, under the title 
) American Romanesque in Aw 

account of the new office building of 
Life Assurance Society of the’ U. 
another gigantic edifice, also erected rdney. 
by another great. American Insurance Company, 
has grown towards completion. In this instance, 
however, America has had little to « the, 
structure, beyond the very important mat Peis 
providing the ‘‘sinews of war.’ style of ~ 
architecture adopted is that which has hitherto 
been employed for nearly ale ecular 


Mr. Whitaker also described the trial boring at: 
Stutton. This, the first attempt of the Hastern 

_ Counties Coal Boring Association, was in the low 
ground southward of Crepping Hall, and had been 
successful in reaching the base of the cretaceous 
beds at the depth of 994ft., and in proving that 
these were underlain by a much older rock. ‘The 
tertiary and cretaceous beds passed through were 
as follows :—Drift (river gravel), 16ft., London 
clay and Reading beds, 54ft.; upper and middle: 
chalk, 720ft. ; lower chalk, with ‘very glau- 
conitic marl at the base (almost a greensand), 
164ft.; gault, 495ft.; and palwozoic rock, with 
a high dip: The thickness of both chalk and 
gault was slightly less than at Harwich, and there. 
was also a little leas of the tertiary beds. 


buildings in Australasia—name 
sance. With the exception of the i 
castings, and certain patented and other 
which had necessarily to be imported (a1 
came almost entirely from Hnogland), 
materials and splendid workmanship ai 
tralian ; and the architect, Mr. John Kir) 
the contractors, Messrs. Phippard Brot 


] COAST EROSION. 
The committee appointed at the jubilee meeting 


action, The seagirt counties were 29in number, | yards at the ends of the jetties. The minimum Jd 2 : = a te 
and all of them, except Cornwall, Devon, North- | depth at low tide between the jetties and in front Ltd coaaee Als Fema cir p at. 
umberland, and Cumberland, were being eaten| hag gradually been increased from 10ft. in 1882 |, antian. 4 n : 


into by the sea, In some cases the inroads were 
very serious, owing to thesoft nature of the rocks. 
‘The committee reported : —‘‘ The preservation of 
the coast and the conservation of our. seagirt 
counties is a matter of urgent necessity. It 
affects many varied interests — governmental, 
county councils, Crown rights, and private 
ownership. Under these circumstances, the com- 
mittee do not offer any suggestions as to the 
department which should take charge of the work, 
or ag to the incidence of taxation to provide for 
the same, but are of opinion that a working result 
could be most quickly obtained by a departmental 
committee of the House of Commons.”’ 

‘T'wo papers dealing with the inroads which are 


up to 26}ft. in 1893, and the rise of tide adds 
about d5$ft. The maximum draught of the vessels 
navigating the new channel has increased from 
191ft, in 1882 up to 25ft. in 1893. Vessels can 
now reach Rotterdam from the sea in two hours, 
The improvement of the river has transformed 
Rotterdam into a large port; large basins sur- 
rounded by quays have been formed. opening into 
the river, in addition to quays along the river ; 
and considerable extension works are in progress 
for providing further accommodation for vessels 
and the rapidly growing trade of the port. 

REMOVABLE WEIRS FOR PREVENTING FLOODS. 
A paper was contributed by Mr. R..C. Rapier and 
Mr, F.G. Stoney onthe practicability of controlling 
the discharge of flood waters by means of removable 
weirs more efficiently than by fixed weirs. From 
the drainage aspect, the fixed weir was only a 
blundering, stupid obstruction; and the first use 
of a river was the drainage of the country. The 
rainfall reaches the rivers more rapidly now than 
formerly, and, therefore, the rivers ought to be 
widened, deepened, or straightened; but for 
navigation there must be ‘capacity without 
velocity. The fixed weir must be low enough-to 
allow the flood waters to get off somehow, and 
during ordinary river flow has to put up with less 
head of water and less power than nature supplies. 
Thus the fixed weir provides only an inefficient 
compromise; and it was obvious tha{ the maxi- 
mum range of requirements may be fulfilled by 
means of a removable barrier. Removable weirs 
—a oped on free rollers—could he applied 
: : Beste to any river for navigation, irrigation, or power. 
erties pone be a Te ay. soto They could be aberaiat under an a of 
y if overhead conductors were permitted, cht: sand fowmoe t Th boopatas 
and the refusal to allow them was ludicrous in| ¢?0 9 5 dans edie ree hi ea Wer eo 
view of what is carried out in towns like Lubeck erootiog..12 “years ABO ab Belecksto control the 
sitet y ters of the Loch Erne lakes are a fair example 

Gera, Breslau, Christiania, and many other towns uy satan: full kcilavelt 
abroad. All could be worked from one central |° Naat meee al is ae ge ees 1 i 
electrical generating station, but they could not gieeichd aor pad Fit: 1] He the Mad 
be made to pay with the sparse traffic and low | Omens o Spel dea earners aise ke bro o8 
Ghee onreuAll F meee chester Ship Canal affords a useful example of 
prevalent in the district. As to gauge, th spac F ; hee ae) 
ia rohedethat at List in Pasex. a et vatk. bee application of these sluices to canalised | 
a cba chao deed ee ee .. |xivers. There are others across the Rhone near 
Way a Projected, nud.-that a _gange,or) 4h. Sein. Geneva, at Richmond on the Thames, and for the’ 
ee eke oe pal - advatteed: strong argumenta | i op Clyde at Glasgow. In the discussion that 
peste orden Ageia suas cas Sab he a See Followed, Myr. Chatterton, O.E., held that the 
tidal channel below ‘Teddington was altogether 
insufficient to take off the tremendous volume of 
water coming down in time of flood, while the 
removal of fixed weirs would take away the head 
of water too. - The utility of removable weirs 
was attested by Major-General Webber, Mr. 
Deacon, Professor Unwin, Alderman Sir B. T. 
Leech, of Manchester, and Sir F. Bramwell; 
and Dr. Anderson, Mr. Head, and others spoke. 
The president recognised the value of removable 
weirs; but said, while they might mitigate floods, 
they could not prevent them. Mr. Stoney, in his 
reply, admitted that the sluices would not prevent 
floods ; broadly speaking, a river must be capable 
of discharging its maximum flood. He ¢oncurred | 
in recognising the necessity for water-shed 
authorities to prevent the isolated action of local 


the north-western intersection of Martin-place 
and Pitt-street, directly opposite the great General 
Post=Office, and on one of the finest sites in th 
whole city, haying a frontage of 100ft. in 

former thoroughfare and 73ft.-in the latte 
the height from the payement to the to, 
parapet is 114ft., and the depth to tr 
ment floor 14ft. 9in. There are in all mi 
and the building is solidly constructed of 
regards the principal fagades, with back, side, 
internal walls of brick. Keep ee Spe 
the basement (which is only half-sunk belo : 
street level) and the ground floor is the adaman- — 
tine grey-drab Bowral trachyte, whilst that for 
the six upper stories is the fine Waverley sai 
stone quarried within a few miles of the spot 
a stone possessing a creamy straw-colo L 
freshly hewn, which soon ‘assumes a warm, de 
ochreous hue, and finally passes a Des 
reddish-brown. Contrary to the hice nob 
unfrequently adopted. here, even in important 
buildings, of simply facing with ashlar th 
called solid stone walls, both the trachyte and 
freestone are in this instance used absolutely so 
throughout, so that’ the walls possess a 
ness rarely equalled even in the best A 
structures. ‘The foundations are carried 
the solid rock, 29ft. below the street 
stand upon a bed of concrete 
while the enormous iron columns (to be pr 


y Mr. Horace B. Woodman dealing chiefly 
with the sections of strata freshly exposed, while 
Mr. John Spiller dealt with -the losses of cliff 
at. Southwold, Covehithe,. and. Easton Bavents 
during the past twelve months. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS. 


Major-General Webber, C.B., gave an address 
on ‘‘Light Railways as an Assistance to Agri- 
culture,’’ in which hesubmitted a scheme showing 
eleven or twelve light road lines radiating from 

' Ipswich, averaging about seven miles each in 
length, designed to be constructed at the side of 
the public roads in the country, and in the road- 
ways where they pass through the streets. The 

_ ¢apital expenditure he put at £124,000, and he 
estimated that these lines would pay 3 per cent. 
on the capital outlay. There would be no diffi- 
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sub-basement floor, the usual ho 
course is of Val de Travers asphal 
but from this point upwards ther 
vertical damp-course of the same 
in the thickness of the main ay 
to the height of the retaini 
basement contains three large 
lavatory accommodation, meter- 
the available space is further enlarged ’ ¢ Z 
‘siderable amount of cellarage below the footway 
of the street. ‘The basemen’ rh floored — 
‘throughout with Nepeonic of extra thickness | 
made specially for the job, contains two spacious _ 
halls. divided from each other heavy i 
doors, and lighted by windows ‘giving par 
sabove the street level, and part ito. an 
within the retaining walls, and fitted 
amatic lights. Here also are placed 
for working the hydraulic ga 
| gained from the front by means of w 
ing iron staircases closed a little way 
the space-economising Bestwick patentiron 
and further protected at the entrant di 
swing railing-gates. ‘There are likewise 
entrances from Pitt-street, and ar 
approach from a back lane, with cart 
hydraulically-worked goods lift caps 


THE GROWTH OP HARWICH AND ROTTERDAM, 


A paper on ‘‘The Growth of Harwich ’’ was 
read by Mr. William Birt, general manager of 
the Great Hastern Railway, who showed that the 
town possessed no railway communication till 
1854, and that the growth of the port dated from 
1863, when the G.E.R. commenced.to run boats 
to Rotterdam. It was now the fifth in importance 
of English ports. The Dutch authorities are now 
constructing a short railway round Rotterdam, 
which will shorten the distance vid Harwich to 
Berlin, Northern Germany generally, and Russia 
by 25 miles. 

The President of the Section (Mr. L.. F. Vernon 
Harcourt) read a paper on the new outlet of the 
River Maas at the Hook of Holland, and the 
improvement of the Scheur branch up to Rotter-‘| authorities. ee MARS, 
dam. He said :—The gradual shoaling of the| It was arranged to hold the next meeting 
mouths of the Maas, coupled with the increasing | the Association at Liverpool, to be opened o1 
draught given to sea-going vessels, rendered the | September 16, and that for 1897 at Toronto. 
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than there. The principal facade, which directly 
faces the great General Post-Office in Martin- 
place, consists of a long centre with two wings, 
the trachyte elevation of the ground floor and 
half-basement extending to a height of 35ft., or 
57£t. to the top of the superstructure. The cen- 
tral_ portion contains three lofty semicircular- 
headed ascending main entrances, and two 
subsidiary descending ones below the ground-floor 


windows, while in each wing is also a window, 


all the windows being of corresponding form with 
the main entrances. The masonry_is boldly 
rusticated with rough-hewn blocks, relieved by 
the tooling of other features, and further by a 
small amount of carving, panelling, and polish- 
ing, and the general appearance of the trachyte 
portion of the facade is severely grandiose and 
massive. Above this is a large and elaborate 
architectural composition, less happy in design 
perhaps than the remainder of the elevation, but 
which serves, however, to accentuate the import- 
ance of the building to the general eye, while it 
also softens what would otherwise have been an 
over-yiolent contrast between the colours of the 
two materials, and so carries the transition from 
the drab of the trachyte well into the ochre of the 
freestone. Over the centre of this superstructure 
is perched, upon a massive wreath which forms 
the framing of a lunetted window, the American 
Hagle, with its outstretched wings measuring 
some 10ft. in width, magnificently modlled by 
Herr Kretzchmar, and splendidly executed, in 
Sydney, in hammered, riveted, and brazed bronze 
by the Wunderlich Patent Ceiling and Roofing 
Company. The arch heads of the entrance and 
the balconettes to the windows are filled with fine 


wrought-iron work of extremely artistic design. | 


Above the confining trachyte stringcourse, with 
its polished fascia, the central portion of the five 
next stories is divided into the same number of 


ys, = = 

Plainly rusticated piers, a moulded stringing, 
and window balustradings constitute all the 
decoration that is employed upon the first floor 
and the entresol, though the windows in the 
wings have columns and entablatures, But in 
the second, third, and fourth stories the wings 
become more ornate, each being embellished with 
a Corinthian Order with pairs of columns sup- 
ported upon pedestals. The general entablature 
extends right along the building, but broken 
round the wings, while beneath it the central 
portion is arcaded with a sub-order of Ionic 
character, sufficiently enriched with wreaths, 
cartouches, and other ornamental features. Above 
the main cornice, the fifth floor is treated as an 
attic, divided out by piers, and surmounted by a 
partially balustraded parapet. The treatment of 
the Pitt-street facade is similar, only that the 
ground-floor entrances are replaced by windows, 
and the central upper’ portion has but three bays 
instead of five. ‘ 


On entering the building by the central door- 
way, an ingenious peculiarity of plan becomes 
speedily apparent to the technical or professional 
‘observer. A few steps lead into the vestibule 
with its deeply coffered semicircular - headed 
ceiling, its Sicilian marble wall-directory framed 
in golden bronze, and its black and white marble 
pavement ; and thence are reached the main hall 
and staircase by glazed swing-doors, opening in 
an extremely handsome, architecturally-treated 
screen partition of solid cedar, abundantly en- 
riched with moulded, fluted, and carved work. 
But on passing these doors it is seem that the 
hall and staircase are not planned centrally with 
the vestibule. The vestibule is placed on the 
centre line of the building, but the hall and 
staircase are not, though to the superficial ob- 
server they would seem to be so. A few words 
will explain this peculiarity of the plan, and 
its reason. The entire length (or width) of the 
building is 100ft., and the internal width of the 
hall containing the staircase and elevators is 25ft. 
Had the hall, then, been placed centrally, there 
would have remained on either side, after allow- 
ing for the thicknesses of the walls, about 30ft. 
only, as the width of the largest chamber it was 
possible to give, and that was not sufficient for 
the requirements of the ‘* Mutual of New York.”’ 
But by shifting the stairway-well some 6ft. to 
the lett, sufficient space is gained on the right to 
meet the company’s needs ; while the placing of 
one of the elevators and the lowest flight of stairs 
directly opposite the vestibule doors not only 
satisfies the eye upon the score of symmetry, but 
immediately appeals to the sense of practical con- 
venience. Another interesting example of in- 
genious planning is the carrying of the first 
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half-landing of the staircase across the upper 
portion of the hall as a sort of galleried bridge. 
The merits of this expedient are twofold. Where, 
as in this case (and in many others in Sydney), a 
stairway has to be taken from a lofty ground 
floor up a well of comparatively limited area, the 
arrangement affords an agreeable relief fromthe 
numerous winders, or (as here) the several short, 
straight flights of steps, while it presents aninterest- 
ing and effective architectural feature when seen 
from below. : 

Leaving for the present the general interior 
arrangement of the building, the special points 
in the constructional treatment may now be 
glanced at. I have already mentioned that the 
inside walls are of brickwork. Although the 
system of construction can scarcely be said to be 
the American system, still any of these divi- 
sicnal walls can at need be removed without 
injury to the structure itself. Such a need, how- 
ever, is not very likely to arise, since the object 
of the architect has been to produce, not a build- 
ing capable of being most easily cut about from 
year to year at the existing tenant’s will and 
pleasure, but one so planned as to afford the best 
possible accommodation of the kind desired that 
the space at disposal could furnish. Still, the 
internal walls are removable, if necessary, without 
the introduction of bressummers, without under- 
pinning, or anything of the kind, asthey are carried 
independently of the main construction. Theactual 
chief structural support inside of the main walls 
consists of cast-iron columns, steel girders, and 
rolled steel joists. The columns, the largest of 
which are 20in. in diameter, were cast vertically 
in single lengths, the longest ones being 27ft. 
The upper portions are so designed with square 
boxings open on the two opposite sides, that the 
girders, instead of simply resting on them, run 
right through them; while both the tops of these 
boxings and the bottom of the columns being 
flanged, they are immovably bolted together 
within the thicknesses of the floors. This will 
readily be understood by the accompanying 
sketch (B). The tests imposed in the specifica- 
tion for the iron and steel work were exception- 
ally severe, and those carried out in England, 
before the articles were shipped, were conducted 
under the superintendence of an ex-president of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. The spaces 
between the joists are completely filled with con- 
crete laid traegerwellblech, so as to afford a solid 
core for the floors and ceilings at once fireproof, 
damp-proof, vermin-proof, and. sound-proof.. In 
the upper surface of the concrete are laid small 
bevelled wood joists, to which are fixed the floor- 
boards of 14in. genuine New Zealand kauri pine, 
secret nailed, while underneath is fitted the neces- 
sary light wooden battening, bracketing, or lining 
to which is attached the embossed zincwork 
composing the ceilings and cornices, and also the 
soffits of the staircase and galleries, throughout 
the building. ‘The staircase, which runs from 
the sub-basement to the top story, is formed of 
rolled steel joists and stringboards incased in 
zincwork ; the treads and risers, and likewise the 
balusters, are all of ornamental cast iron, with a 
moulded cedar handrail, and a handsome trachyte 
newel at the foot of the stairs; while the land- 
ings, half-landings, and quarter-landings are 
floored with black and white marble arranged in 
geometrical designs, corresponding with the 
vestibule and main hall floors. 

The embossed zinc ceilings and cornices, 
capitals and bases of iron columns, and soffits 
and stringboards of the steel stairway are a 
peculiarly interesting feature of this building. 
Their employment, so familiar in the Palace of 
Justice at Vienna, and in many other important 
Continental edifices, is not exactly a novelty here ; 
but this is by far the most extensive application 
that has yet been made of them. Their manufacture 
in Sydney is but a very few years old, and was 
introduced by two English gentlemen, brothers, and 
of German family, resident here, Messrs. A. and E. 
Wunderlich, who visited Germany to bring over 
the necessary plant, together with such skilled 
artisans as were required to givethe industry a start, 
and to train Australian workmen in the various 
processes involved. After the initial difficulties 
incidental to most of such undertakings had been 
overcome, the concern was developed into the 
limited company already mentioned; and the 
works, situated in a convenient suburb of the 
city, now supply most of ,the ceilings and many 
portions of the roofing in the more important 
buildings, not only of Sydney, but of the 
sister capitals and many other cities and towns 
in Australasia. The manufacture is, in the 


main, simplicity itself. The zinc, in sheets, is 
heated to a temperature of 254° Fahr. (at which 
it attains its extreme of malleability), and is 
then passed through powerful embossing presses, 
or rollers, according to the nature of the article to 
be produced. The various portions are next 
trimmed, and riveted or brazed together into such 
pieces and sizes as are most convenient for fixing ; 
and the more complex or important parts are 
finally screwed, while the lighter portions are 
lipped and bradded to a proper cradling fitted to 
receive them. Inthe case of some small articles 
—such, for instance, as pater at the intersection 
of mouldings—casting is found to be a more 
economical process than stamping, and is then 
employed. ‘The zinc is usually painted directly 
it is fixed; and the decoration, either in oil or 
distemper—in the former case, two oils and flat 
are the extreme that is necessary, owing the non- 
absorbent nature of the metal, together with any 
gilding that may be required—can be at once 
proceeded with, and finished off without a day’s 
delay before the scaffolding is struck. Moreover, 
80 little body being required in the painting, the 
purer-coloured and incorrodable zinc white can be 
used instead of white-lead, and indeed is preferable. 
The extreme lightness of the material, and the 
cleanliness and expedition attending its use, 
together with other merits, have made it very 
popular among Australian architects, particularly 
as itis free from several disadvantages peculiar 
to either plaster or wood ceilings in this hot, 
variable, and sometimes exceedingly wet climate. 
Without describing in detail the various zinc 
ceilings, cornices, &c., employed in the ‘‘ Mutual 
of New York’’ Building, one particular instance 
of the successful application of this material may 
be cited. The elaborate entablature in the . 
company’s public office can scarcely measure 
less than 8f¢. in girth, and was originally designed 
for execution in plaster or Keen’s cement. It is 
carried out, however, entirely in zinc, and, 
notwithstanding the numerous mitrings at the 
intersections of the beams, the result leaves 
nothing to be desired. I am credibly informed 
that this entablature is the largest piece of work 


of its particular kind that has ever been’exseuted ~~ 


anywhere by this method of construction. Z 


The arrangements for the installation of the 
electric light have been studied with exceptional 
care, and are exceedingly complete; indeed, a 
leading Sydney electrical expert considers them 
the most perfect of any in the colony. The 
building is lighted by 1,000 handsome 16c.p. 
Edison-Swan incandescent lamps. ‘The installa- 
tion has been effected by a Sydney electrician, 
Mr. G. K. Kirkland. 

The twin hydraulic elevators are placed on 
either side of the staircase, and are contained 
within walls constructed chiefly of terracotta 
lumber, for the sake of lightness. Both run to 
the top floor of the building, one travelling the 
whole distance (108ft.), and the other starting 
from the main hall. The cars, which are of 
unusually large dimensions, are of walnut, with 
carved panels, angle mirrors, and top lights of 
cathedral glass. They run on lin. Bessemer- 
steel rods, attached to Sin. by 4in. Oregon guides 
by steel brackets, the timbers being’ bolted to 
pepnehe won brackets in the corners of the well- 

oles. 

With reference to the construction, a very few 
more points may be briefly noted. The walls are 
finished internally, from top to bottom of the- 
building, in Keene’s cement; and the same mate- 
rial is employed for such decorative features as 
are not constructed of stamped zinc. The whole 
of the joinery and other woodwork (except the 
fittings in the company’s own public office) ure of — 
solid cedar, and exceptionally good workmanship ; 
and the beauty of the grain displayed in the 
carefully picked stuff for the panels is almost a 
revelation in cedar-work, especially in the large 
chambers, which are all dadoed. The polished 
bronze-gold door-furniture has been locally and- 
admirably made to the architect’s special designs. 

The interior arrangement of the building may 
be described in very few words. On mounting 
the staircase, which is pleasantly lighted by four 
spacious and handsome stained-glass windows of 
artistic Renaissance design and colouring (executed 
in Sydney), and further by an embossed’ glass 
lantern, the first-floor landing gives access to the 
company’s own public office, occupying the whole 
right side of the structure, 66ft. deep, 36ft. wide, 
and 27ft. high (the height being that of the first 
floor and the entresol above). A row of four 
large columns down the centre of the chamber 
supports the main beams, while the rich entabla- 
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are semicircular-headed and double-sashed, and, 


_ safes 5ft. 6in. wide and 4it.6in. deep. 


_ may be open perhaps to criticism, the edifice, as a 


Harbour ”? ; while the manner in which the work 


-earetaker’s kitchen. 
stank-room containing twelve 400-gallon- tanks, 


ing theroofs by means of dormers. From the street, 


-either side of the building, each with its own 
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ture rests upon a series of corresponding pilasters, | 


the whole being richly panelled, sub-panelled, 
and otherwise ornamented, and finished in parti- 
coloured decoration, the delicate hues of which 
are employed with excellent taste. The portion 
of-the une devoted to the public use is laid with 
black and white marble; and the Tumana wood 


fittings, especially the counter, with its projecting | _. 


centre, its finely-panelled front -and artistic 
divisional superstructure, all admirably designed 
in the richly ornate Cinquecento style, are ex- 
tremely striking. The Tumana wood comesfrom 
the New Hebrides, and I believe the present is its 
first employment here. Its colour when polished 
is a sort of tawny orange, and the handsome 
grain is not unlike that of the Australian red bean. 
Leading out of this great chamber, besides the 
special lavatories for office use, are rooms for the 
general manager, the secretary, and the chief 
medical officer; but the most notable feature is 
the ‘‘inspéction gallery’’ (an American device), 
which is carried round three sides of the apart- 
ment, at the level of the entresol, and from which 
are visible ab any moment the acts and opera- 
tions of every person in the public office. The 
gallery is partly supported upon cantilevers, 
and partly hung from the ceiling, and is 
approached both from the entresol landing of the 
general stairway and by a very pretty little cedar 
staircase worked into a corner recess of the apart- 


ment. ‘The gallery front is artistically balustraded |. 


in cedar, and side by side with the heavy steel 
rods by which it is hung run the gaspipes and 
electric-light wires, all of which are encased in 
bronze to form columnar standards with projecting 
brackets for ornamental lights. The treatment 
and arrangement are not only novel, but exceed- 
ingly effective. Across the staircase landing is 
another large and ornamentally-treated chamber, 
49ft. by 28ft., and 15ft. high (the height of the 
first story without the entresol), the entresol being 
there divided out into some half-dozen rooms 
intended for private offices. The second, third, 
and fourth floors, each. with its own complete 
lavatory accommodation, ar- devoted to a number 
‘of private houses of various sizes, one of them 
being no less.than 26ft. long, and all exceptionally 
wéli mguted. On the fifth (and top) story are 
placed, in addition to more offices, the caretaker’s 
-quarters, consisting of seven rooms, and a spacious 
general lavatory, &c., comprising baths; while 
chot water is laid on from a saddle-heater in the 
Above this, again, is a large 


together with the necessary provision for inspect- 
the two large ground-floor banking chambers on 


manager’s rooms, lavatories, &c., complete, are 
approached by sharp flights of a dozen steps, 
through main entrances, closable, like the 
central one, by the hydraulically-worked wrought- 
iron gates. These gates deserve a word of 
-special mention, not only on account of the 
-admirable character of the design, but for their 
fine and particularly deft workmanship at the 
hands of a local craftsman—workmanship that 
would certainly be no discredit to Coventry or 
London. The bank chambers measure respectively 
52ft. by 36ft. and 37ft. by 25ft., with a uniform 
height of 20ft. ‘Their general treatment is much 
the same as that of the company’s public office, 
excepting as to the Pitt-street windows, which 


measuring, as they do, 12ft. in height by 8ft. in 
width, and glazed with the best British plate, 
are the largest in box frames ever constructed in 
New South Wales. The building is provided 
throughout with marble chimneypieces, those in 
the large business chambers being of porphyry, 
St. Anne’s, and rouge royal; while each of these 
apartments contains a pair of mammoth steel 


It only remains to be said that this exceptional 
edifice, which is one of the most important 
erected in Sydney for many years: past, was 
commenced as recently as May, 1893, and is 
expected to be open by the early part of August, 
probably before these lines appear in print; that 
the cost of the building itself (including archi- 
tect’s commission) will probably not exceed 
£80,000—certainly a low figure when Australian 
prices are borne in mind ; and that the sum paid. 


for the land on which the structure stands was 


‘£126,000. Though certain points in the design 


whole, is unquestionably an ornament to the com- 
mercial heart of the ‘City of the Beautiful 


has been carried out refl redit v 
building capacity and skill of Australasia, and 
New South Wales and Sydney in particular. 


‘CAST IRON IN BUILDER'S AND — 
CONTRACTOR’S WORK.—IV. 
‘By Joserx Horner. : 
IG 2 illustrates a test-bar on supports a, a, 


. in which the amount of deflection is much 


exaggerated. The bar forms the arc of a circle 
of very large radius. Bars do not as a rule 
take a regular curve under test, but they 
approximate thereto. When a bar is curved into 
an arc of a circle, the inner curve must be 
shortened by compression, and. the outer curve 
must be lengthened by tension. 
the bar there must be a line of demarcation, 
along which neither form of stress is acting—a 
neutral line, or neutral axis. / : 

The reason why there is a section somewhere 
along which there is no stress, is due to the 
method of loading. In a bar subject to purely 
tensile forces, the stresses are distributed equally 
throughout the mass. But when a beam is sub- 
jected to transverse stress the cross-bending 
action must involve two opposite conditions—the 


a 


stretching of the lower side A, Fig. 2, and the, 


compression of the upper side B, These con- 
ditions are most intense along A and B; but 
away inwards from the lower and upper faces 
the intensity of these actions gradually diminishes, 
until the line of demarcation is reached in which 


neither force is in operation—the line called the | 


neutral axis. Fracture does not occur along 
+he nentral axis at all, but at that axis 
there is a point of divergence of the fractures 
of compression, and of tension, clearly seen 
in Fig. 1, in the last article. Theoretically, 
no strength, therefore, is required along that axis, 
as there is no stress; but, of course, In practice 
such is necessary. Along this axis there must be a 
connecting web, and this must be sufficiently stiff 
to resist side stresses or buckling. ‘The position 
of the neutral axis will vary in structures made 
of different materials. In wrought iron and mild 
steel, in which the compressions and tensions are 
of equal value, it will lie about midway between 
A and B, or at in Fig. 2, supposing the bar to 
be of equal section. But in cast iron it will lie 
very much nearer to the : tha 
flange—at cin Fig. 2. Inthe neighbourhood of 
this axis, holes may be, and often are, cut out 
without weakening girders made in cast iron. 

The neutral axis of a solid bar of cast iron of 
rectangular section should be situated at about 
one-seventh of the depth from the upper edge, 


compare with Fig. 3, which shows a test-bar in 


section, and in which ¢ is the neutral axis, and 
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And such, in fact, is the case, even to a consider- 
able extent, so that instead of a relation of one- 


Somewhere in. 


upper than to the lower 


ion th tion in tension, and in thi rticle; but 
the fall shaded portion the Section tn isis’ faiow, beforé leaving “the sabjeak of teeb-bara: T 


the part. with broken shading thatin compression. 
Since, too, the position of the neutral axis varies | 
—moving upwards or downwards according to 
the ratio between the tensile and compressive. 
strength of a given material—we should expect 
to find some variation in its position in different 
qualities of cast iron in which the proportions 
between tensile and compressive strength differ. 


( by 
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fully one-third from the bottom for tension, }, — 
Fig.4, was as strong asa solid bar. So that in ~ 
a bar 2in. deep a slot liyim. deep can be cut 
| without affecting its strength. It follows, there- 
fore, that the same proportion could be cut out 
of any girder or stanchion without diminishing 
the strength. : Ese aa Se a ated 
_ This, also, has an important bearing uponthe 
question of soundness of castings. Castings — 
under inspection should be condemned for blow- 
holes and general sponginess in some portions, ~ 
while more extensive defects in other parts may be 
allowed to pass. PN AN oe ES 
Thus, returning to the test-bar as an object 
lesson, it is obvious that if the hole drilled out in — 
Fig. 4 still leaves the bar as strong as the solid — 
bar in Fig. 8, then, obviously, if there were a — 
hole running right through the bar, asin Fig. 6, — 


TK i 


the bar would be just as strong as though solid. — 
Hence blow-holes in and around the neutral axis — 
of an iron casting need not, unless very extensive, 
condemn a casting to the scrap-heap. Again, — 
since iron is about six times stronger to withstand _ 
compressive than tensile stress, a few blow- 
holes, sponginess, or faults on the compressive _ 
side of a casting may be allowed to pass. But _ 
if they occur on the tension side, they are fatal — 
to the trustworthiness of the casting. If Figs.4 — 
and 5 were turned upside-down, and loaded, they — 
would fracture at a mere nominal load. Such 
matters as these are of immensely greater im- _ 
portance than a difference of two or three — 
hundredweight at the pai: machine, or than 
the presence or absence of a clean skin on 
castings. LE Ree ee eae et BGS 
It is seldom that castings of the girder typeare 
-used of the plain rectangular form like that of - 
the test bar. That would be most uneconomical, 
for the same reason that it would be wasteful of — 
‘material to use solid joists or solid columns. 
Since there are sections of these which are sub 
ject to hardly any stress at all, it would be 
wasteful to mass metal there which ean be better 
distributed over the parts subject to actual stress. —— 
So that with a given quantity of metal contained 
in a rectangular section, a beam can be built up 
by judicious rearrangement of eee ape = 
of withstanding a much greater load; ora beam — 
can be made to stand the same load, witha much 
smaller expenditure of metal. We will consider 
the design of such beams in th - 


ext article; but —~ 


of Bes Rg: Sue 
is alwaysa — 


means of a dead load eretaaly =p 
‘used ; but an impact test was specif 


siderable permanent set, and a high percentage 
elongation and reduction of area before fracture, 
there can be no better test than that of a load or 
a pull gradually careers But cast iron has no 
sensible limit of elasticity ; it does not elongate 
or become reduced in area, but breaks off, as 
people say, ‘‘as short as a carrot.’’ For such a 
material, therefore, the best test seems to be that 


of impact, which reveals the toughness and 
elasticity under suddenly applied stress as much 
as it does the absolute strength, 

Figs. 6—8 illustrate the apparatus rigged up 
_ for testing. Fig. 6 is the apparatus in elevation, 
Fig. 7 a perspective view of the falling weight 
ee Fig. 8 a cross section through weight and 
guides. 

The particulars of this method were as follows : 
—The test-bars A, Fig. 6, were 40mm. square 
(1'57in.), 250mm. long (9 84in.), and supported 
on cast-iron knife-edges, aa, 160mm. apart, d 
(6-29in.) A weight B, compare with Figs. 7 and 
8, is allowed to descend in guides, between which 
it has a small amount of clearance, as shown, 
and to fall upon the bar, and the height from 
which the weigis 423 tauen av the time of descent 


Fira. 8. 


when fracture occurs, is noted as a measure of 
the strength of the bar. The weight is 12 kiios 
(26'441b ), and its lower edges are bevelled, but 
the point is rounded and blunt. Fracture 
occurring with a fall from a height of 700 milli- 
métres or 70 centimetres (27°5in.), measured 
from the top of the bar to the top of the weight 
indicatesa good bar. Fracture will occur between 
about 65cm. and 90cm., the latter indicating, 
however, iron of exceptional good quality. Rail- 
way-rails, which are subject to severe impulsive 
loads, are tested by similar means—by a falling 
weight. When, therefore, cast-iron work is sub- 
ected to the same kind of stress, it seems-in 
eeping therewith to use the impact test instead. 
of the dead load. 


THE OITY AND THE ENGINEER. 
(Concluded from, p. 367.) - 
S° 


much for the official engineer in relation to 

) one part of city extension. How is it with 
the engineer employed by the owner to lay out 
his Property ? Shall he work for one master, his 
employer; or two, employer and public; or the 
two anda possible third, himself, as judged by 
his work in after years? Looked at from this 
side it would seem that he has a hard task, but if 


___*A paper by Roserr E. MoMarn, M.Am.Soe.C.E., 
President of the Board of Public Improvements, St. Louis, 

_ Mo. Reprinted from the Transactions of the Association of 
- Civil Engineers of Cornell University. : ; 
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he will carefully consider he will find that these 
seemingly conflicting interests will be reconciled 
if he can hit upon the right thing to do, have the 
faculty to see clearly for himself and as clearly to 
set the matter before others, patience to hear and 
weigh objections, and tact to lead those he is in 
contact with to choose the better thing. Often 
times he will need to make concessions, to do the 
thing he would not, but let him be careful lest he 
allow himself to do what he should not. There 
is often a broad distinction between these. A 
street plan must provide first of all for thorough- 
fares leading from centre to centre by the most 
direct available route. Such thoroughfares should 
be of ample width, S0ft. to 100ft., according to 
circumstances. They naturally come in time to 
be streets of retail shops, which require a goodly 
width of sidewalk, and the centre will be used for 
street railways; hence a less width than 80ft. 
should not be proposed. More than 100ft. is 
unnecessary and adds too much to cost. For 
business streets a good division is sidewalk one- 
fifth and between kerbs three-fifths. Grades and 
pavements of thoroughfares must be suited to 
traffic. For sidewalk paving artificial stone 
flagging has demonstrated its fitness and dura- 
bility, if honestly laid of good material. It can 
be put down in most localities for less cost than 
natural stone flagging. For roadway paving 
subject to very heavy traffic trap and granite 
blocks will be most economical to maintain. 
Under moderate traffic—that is to say, of weights 
on wheels—sheet asphalte and vitrified brick 
are about the only materials now known to 
be fit. The day of wood street surface has 
come and gone thrice during my active 
time, and I think the material has now 
passed beyond consideration. Sheet asphalte is 
likely to acquire new popularity and to be laid at 
a considerable reduction of price, one of the steps 
to such a consummation being the development 
of numerous deposits of asphalte in our own 
country, whence refined asphalte may be dis- 
tributed to any point and in the form of natural 
rock to many Cities at reasonable cost. A pro- 
mising field for 4 limited number of young men is 
to become expert in the handling of this material 
under the varying conditions met in its practical 
use. There is also need for a laboratory investi- 
gation of the properties of asphaite, so that 
specifications can be drawn by engineers instead 
of contractors. Vitrified brick asa street-paving 
material is rapidly coming to a prominent place. 
The advance in the modes of manufacture and 
towards uniform quality of product has been very 
rapid, and there is now no reason to hesitate 
about its adoption for fear of failure. Further 
progress will doubtless be made in manufacturing 
processes, and engineers will also come to adopt 
rational specifications for, and correct modes of 
using, this material. Good material deserves 
good treatment, and good treatment means good 
foundation. This remark is applicable to all kinds 
of pavement. Rapidly growing cities not having 
a gravelly soil to begin with are compelled to use 
for a season the cheapest material that can be had 
for street surface, the ruling consideration being 
that it must keep vehicles from miring. These 
makeshifts hardly come within the province of the 
engineer, for skill is not required to use them, 
nor science to discover their weak points. We 
will charitably pass over these as belonging to a 
temporary stage. It will assist the passage from 
use of temporary expedients to more lasting work, 
if it be understood that streets not used as 
thoroughfares, and especially side or back streets 
on which the only vehicles are the delivery 
waggons, do not require a wide driveway, which 
may be reduced to 18ft. or 20ft. For residence 
streets in general, the narrower the driveway the 
more attractive the street, if the unpaved surface 
be planted and well kept. The practical diffi- 
culty in the way of realising our ideals is com- 
monly financial; but a large part of the glory 
and honour of our lives depends upon overcoming 
difficulties, and must come from obtaining desir- 
able results with limited means. The engineer 
never walks in dreamland, where he might think 
of what he would do if unrestricted, but in the 
everyday world of what can be done with con- 
ditions as he finds them. Some may think that 
I have been leading you through a dreamland, 
because cities grow—we know not how-or why— 
rather than are planned and built. Just so faras 
this is true those who have to do with municipal 
affairs are justly subject to reproach because 
they are not doing their full duties. The 
kings of olden time used to found and build 
cities. In modern times a Baron Haussmann had 


the courage to undertake the transformation of an 

old city according to a plan. Measures for 

similar transformations on a smaller scale are not 

uncommon in old-world cities. Cannot as much 

or more be done under American institutions, 

where we mostly have not to tear down old 

structures, but only to enter open fields and 

transform them to become the: fit abode of 

American citizens? Many changes would need 

to come into our governmental ideas before what 

I have sketched could be realised through the 

regular municipal agencies, possibly the partial 

adoption 6f municipal socialism; but there is 

another agency that can be brought into the work. 

Associated capital, wisely employed, not working 

from philanthropic motives, but for the more 

sordid one of profit. We have all seen railway 

companies come boldly into a city and acquire not 

rights of way merely, but ample terminal and 

yard facilities, removing or razing entire blocks 

of buildings. We are familiar with the remorse- 

less action of a social or moral blight which 

seems to fall upon sections of cities when, for any 

reason, they have fallen out of step with progress, 

which is more destructive of values than a fire 

and open to no remedy but change of use and 

reconstruction. In a few cases we have seen a 

coterie of men join together as a so-called 

syndicate, purchasing all the property within the 

limits they have marked out, removing everything 

in the shape of improvements, wiping out 

existing streets, and by a new layout transform 

the ground from inferior to better use, with 

profit to themselves and benefit to the community 

at large. Many cases have occurred where 

large tracts of land have beén transformed from 

agricultural to urban uses by capital used. under 

the skilful direction of the engineer. These 
enterprises have usually contemplated eventual 
occupancy by the wealthy, well-to-do, and com- 

fortably circumstanced classes. A wider and as 

profitable field is open to those who will provide 

homes and home places for those who daily toil 

for daily bread. All that is required to realise 

what I have sketched is a mind to grasp the pos- 

sibilities of the situation, the ability to set these 
possibilities before men of means and enterprise, 

the tenacity of purpose and executive Dower to 
out a plan. The ‘ngineer so gifted will 
find in every growing city an opening for him, 
none the less promising if he have one or two 
competitors. Cities have characteristics no less 
marked than men. Some exist and grow because 
of natural advantages, such as harbour and water 
transportation, without effort or the assistance of 
wisely designed and executed public works—e.g., 
London, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis. 
Others have some natural advantages, but are 
handicapped by lack of these natural facilities for 
commerce, but which respond to the neces- 
sity of providing what nature denied -e.g., 
Liverpool, Manchester, Chicago, and Buffalo. 
Others have few natural advantages, but have 
indomitable courage and enterprise, backed 
by faith that he who works shail win ; they go 
about the creation of all they want—e.g., Glasgow. 
The engineer is peculiarly fortunate who pitches 
his tent in these latter cities, for the man with 
ideas is in demand in such places. I cannot close 
without suggesting that a very important problem 
must shortly be solved, that of providing means 
for the dense masses who crowd the business 
heart to pass to and fro within the restricted area. 
T have stood at a street intersection, where street 
cars at one half-minute intervals during rush 
hours were crossing at right angles, and calling 
to mind the increase of movement within 10 
years, have wondered what new devices would be 
required before another 10 years. There is a 
future for engineers in and about cities broader _ 
and more inviting than was before young men of 
my time, when the chief employment was pioneer 
work in the wilderness. 
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CLASSIC DETAILS AND THEIR 
APPLICATION.* 


By G. A. T. Mippeton. 


XI. — ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ! CONSTRUCTIONAL 
ORDERS, AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF ARCH AND 
VAULT. 

9) bos first sight, it is somewhat remarkable how 

rarely the orders were used in a con- 
structional sense during the Italian Renaissance, 
until one remembers that this style was founded 
upon the essentially arcuated style of ancient 


* All rights reserved. 


Rome, and that therefore the construction migh 
be expected to be that of the arch rather than that 
of the lintel, in spite of the horizontal tendency of 
all ornament. It is true that there are great 
examples—as, for instance, the portico to the 
Redentore Church at Venice; but they are not 
many, and as showing any divergence either: of 
spirit or of detail from what might have been 
expected in older Rome, are of little importance 
bere. At the same time, such porticoes (for an. 
entirely trabeated building of any size isnot to be 
found) are made to harmonise with the rest of the 
edifices which they adorn in a manner which is 
entirely absent from such an example as that of 
the Pantheon. - 
In small things, however, such as loggias and 
the cloisters round courtyards, trabeated con- 
struction is more commonly found, and there it 
is usually treated with considerable delicacy. 
The example illustrated, from the Courtyard of 
the University at Padua, by Sansovino, gives a 
very good idea of what is meant, and other ex- 
amples would only differ according to date, 
locality, and genius of the designer in such way 
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COURTYARD, UNIVERSITY, PADUA. By 
Jacoro Tarr SANsovino. (From Schiitz.) 


as might be expected. The orders are super- 
imposed in the two stories, as a matter of course, 
_ in correct. sequence; but the most noticeable 
point is the wide spacing of the columns, quite 
- opposed to ancient precedent, and apparently 
rather the result of habit from designing for 
arched openings between columns independently 
supported, than of study of ancient works. 

Eyen in such positions it is more common to 

_ find arches and yaults carried upon. columns, or 
even whole orders—an entirely Gothic construc- 
tion, with a Classic dress. It was done, too,| - ae 
without proper provision, as there would have e 
been by the introduction of buttresses in Gothic 
work, for the cross thrusts of the vaulting, and 
in the sketch of the cloisters at San Spirito, 
Florence (added by Bartolommeo Ammanati to 
- Brunelleschi’s church), which accompanies this, 
there will be noticed the iron tie-rod which was sites 
consequently necessary. This sketch also shows : “fle 
how, in this instance, the small architrave and 
moulding over are used as astring to the trabeated 
construction and as upper abacus to the columns 
supporting arches. : 

Itis the same spirit which influences Bramante’s 
courtyard of the Cancelleria Palace, and, in, 
fact, all other examples. Here the great diffi- 
culty has occurred at the angles, and it is met by 
employing square piers there in place of columns, 3 ; 
with detail slightly varied to suit the cireum-| — : See 
stances. : : 3 

But ae ae in small eee only that the : pe SRS ESE : Te 
arch and vault were employed. The’ nave ; AP Ar UM Rote athe 7 ais tO Eee h i 
arcades of the churches were a imest anvariably |: 30 Ng be eERCED E OF ST. PETERS, HOME, Seek pat SINR alo 
arcuated, and almost’ as invariably the aisles at| ~ FS 2 ; 
least, and generally the nave also, were vaulted ; | fairly typical of all, in spite of the natural differ- 
and the example illustrated, that of St. Peter’s at | ences of treatment in different towns, by different 
Rome, as itis the greatest, may be considered as! men, and at different times. % 
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UPPER ARCADE OF THE COURTYARD, PALACE OF 
THE CANCELLERIA, ROME, By BRaManTs, 
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By Micuart ANGELO. 
project beyond the general face so far as this 
-moulding does, leaving the moulding projecting 


in profile beyond them, the effect would hardly 
be good were it prominently noticeable ; only the 
huge scale of the whole almost hides the blot. 
_ The wall-surface between the pilasters is enriched 
by panelled, semicircular niches, having their 
domes coved in with the shell ornament, com- 
monly, but quite erroneously, thought to have 
been employed in Venice only. It is also to be 
found in a wall fountain from Florence of quite 
early date, which is now in the South Kensington 
Museum. : 

The coupled pilasters at St. Peter’s, with the 
entablature which they carry, form a grand 
Corinthian order, based, as Michael Angelo’s 
Corinthian orders were apt to be, upon that of 
the Pantheon. The entablature is, however, 
composed of but few members, and the frieze 
unenriched, while every part, even the mouldings 


_— between the faces of the architrave, is well pro- 


- nounced ; the unity which it was to express, and 
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INTERNAL ORDER OF ST, PETER’S, ROME. 


the binding together of the whole internal com- 
position which it was to effect, being thus fully 
established, with no excess of detail to distract 
attention. In fact, the entire entablature and 
cornice do not draw attention to themselves, 
but fulfil their object as- being an integral part 
of a great whole. They form, too, the dividing 
line between the nave arcade and the great 
barrel vault which springs above the cornice, and 
this is profusely ornamented, with deeply recessed 
and moulded coffers filled with scroll work and 
huge pater. ; 

An objection has frequently been raised to the 
apparent coarseness of the details near the eye level 
at St. Peter’s—such as those of the pilaster bases. 
Large as they are, however, and consequently 
coarse if considered yer se by little people with 
eyes for only that which is close at hand, yet.in 
relation to the whole building, and to the orders 
to which they belong, they are but properly pro- 
portioned, and they should be judged as parts of 
the great whole. In fact, it is in :relation to the 


* SAN SPIRITO, FLORENCE. 
By BarrotomMMEo AMMANATI, 


CLOISTERS, SECOND COURT. 
(From Schiitz.) 


whole thing which they decorate that all detail 
should be designed, and not for its own sake and for 
its individual self-assertion or demand for atten- 


tion. 
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PRESERVATION OF TIMBER. 


T has been frequently stated, perhaps on the 
principle that ‘‘ good wine needs no bush,’’ 
that good timber needs no artificial preservation— 
in a word, no pickling. Toa certain, but some- 
what limited, extent this statement is true. So, 
also, to a much greater extent is the corollary 
which must inevitably be deduced from it, that 
inferior timber stands very much in need of some 
one or other of the numerous preserving or 
pickling processes which have been employed _ 
now for many years. ‘The- necessity for thus 
injecting some fluid preservative into the pores of 
timber depends upon a variety of conditions and 
circumstances, which combine in the majority of 
cases to so fiercely attack timber that its durability 


~ 


“about creosoting, burnettising, vulcanising, and 


terms. Before that period, timber was selected for 
-the particular kind of work it had to do, 


= 


= ang 


and life would be of a very temporary characte 


unless they were fortified and prolonged by the |] 


extraneous assistance of art. It was not, in fact, 
until the introduction of railways that the neces- | 
sity for timber sleepers arose, which were placed 
in a position of peculiar liability to decay and 
ultimate destruction, that one heard anything | 


the numerous other present familiar pickling 


and for which it was the best suited. No doubt 
there are some good ‘‘all-round” timbers which 
will do fairly well under any conditions; but 
they are not always to be obtained, either in the 
scantlings demanded or at the price allowed. It 
became imperative, therefore—in fact, inevitable— 
to use what timber could be procured ata reason- 
able cost, irrespective of whether it was the de- 
scription best suited to the purpose or not, and 
supply its natural deficiencies by artificial means. 

Of all positions in which timber. can be placed 
by the architect, the engineer, or the builder, and 
of all the duties which can be laid upon it, a rail- 
way sleeper has unquestionably the hardest time 
of it. All who have had to do with timber pile- 
driving are aware of the hammering which they 
undergo before they can be *‘got down.’’ In 
earlier times, when lighter rams and much longer 
falls were used, the heads-of at least one out of 
every three were frequently smashed to pieces, 
entailing the necessity of cutting them off, re- 
hooping them, and by more careful driving 
finally getting them home. But when once the 
pile was down, the superstructure erected upon 
it, and the whole building securely and happily 
brought to its bearings, the pile’s trouble was 
over, and it might, as it has done, rest tran- 
quilly and durably for ages. No so with the 
railway sleeper, which, if the name be intended 
as significative of the*easy and indolent life it is 
supposed to lead, is terribly miscalled. From 
the moment it is laid down as part of the per- 
manent way of a line, its miseries commence. It 
is exposed to all the ever-varying changes of 
torrid and frigid zones, and, in addition to all 
the fury and malevolence of the elements, it is 
daily and hourly exposed to the fearful pounding 
of the tremendously heavy modern locomotives, 
which carry twenty-four tons and sometimes 


“more on a single pair of driving wheels. It is 


true that sleepers are in a measure protected by 


“the ballast on the line; but on bridges and 
~ viaducts, unless these are built of stone or brick, 


which in modern times they generally are not, 
sleepers are usually laid naked, asin a large iron 
or steel bridge the weight of the ballast packing 
becomes a serious item in the calculation of its 
strength and cost. If we add to these elements 
ef destruction the worms, the white ant, and 
other insects which devour wood as their daily 
food in tropical climates, it is not to be wondered 
-at that even the pickling process fails to preserve 
‘the life of a sleeper, and that steel and cast and 
wrought iron are becoming more and more 
employed as substitutes for the older material. 
In addition to the numerous preserving pro- 
cesses to which timber is subjected, there are 
other methods of treating it which are of a 
milder character, although their action is always 
‘directed to one and the same end. Steaming 
ds one of these processes which greatly improves 
ome descriptions of timber, especially beech, 
which, of all woods, depends most for its quality 
upon ‘the nature of the soil upon which it is grown 
and ‘he position of site. When these conditions 
are ‘\vourable, the wood is close-grained, fairly 
free ‘rom sap, and tough and compact, but fine 


. in fivre. Floors laid of beech of this quality have 


outl: sted others of oak. The operation of steaming 
free: the sap by breaking up the cells, and it 
sho: | always be carried out as soon as possible 


- afte he tree has been felled. Miniog engineers 


hav ‘ound by experience that in dry places oak 


will .rely be serviceable after half-a-dozen years 
-of w rand tear, as the dry-rot gets hold of it. 


“Whe immersed in water it will hold its own, like 
elm, or almost an indefinite period. Another 
mild ckling process consists in dipping timber 


_ twice or offener in boiling tar. Paving-blocks 


are us.lly prepared in this way, and subsequently 


~ stackc {6 let the surface tar run off. The dif- 
_ ference between the action of an asphaltic or 


bituminous composition and that of ordinary 
cement in grouting in the joints upon timber 
paving })locks is deserving of notice. In taking 
up the surface of an old street, or in removing old 
blocks to join up new streets, the action of a cement 
‘mastic wis found to be exceedingly detrimental 


difference between steaming, dipping 


as a preservative. saree ras £2 
It must be borne in mind that there isa 


simply immersing timber in any preserving solu- | 

tion, and pickling it in the proper sense of the | 
term. In the latter case, the solution must be | members, 
forced by great pressure into the cells and the | Presidents, C 
core of the wood, and obviously, the harder the | ¥.R.1.B.A., 
material, the greater the difficulty and uncertainty | Lish, W. _ 
in performing the operation. After all precau- 
tions have been taken, it has frequently, especi- 
ally in sleepers, been discovered that the penetra- 
tion of the preserving fluid was only skin-deep. 
Some woods are so hard as to render-the process | 4@ és pe ae ve Paar 
of pickling them neither possible nor desirable ; | will be incorporated with ¢ 
others are far too expensive, and some, again, |the Council, which will b ze) 
which would in other respects be very suitable | cally. eee 

for the process, cannot be obtained of the scant-| 
lings required. There can be no doubt that it is 

the softer, cheaper, and in some sense inferior 
descriptions of timber which benefit most by the agreed to purchase the local ‘water. 
application of a preservative. They lend themselves | srom the private company owning it, for 
with greater saaty % = preg oa Aa Shee, phe Hseuror Ml Acchioness Gf Mceiere 
which the harder woods refuse, and which they are}. — arate REE Y SP 
not by any means so much in need of. ‘There |* memorial tablet to. tie 


ote See 2 famil t in the chancel of | 
are some conditions absolutely indispensable to Ohare. rt wae vinced 4 situ on Friday, and is 
insuring the success of any antiseptic solution 8 


: : : Oru pure statuary marble. The work was carried out 
used for prescrving different kinds of timber. | p ie aioe 


er. | by Messrs, Roberts, of Stamford. 
The preservative itself should be of a nature suit- : ; 


: : ‘Acti ations will immediately commence for 
able for the purpose, and it may be mentioned es stive opereticns “ine railway foie aca 
here that some woods benefit more than others by zwadé : 


: f ada. Mr, Hdward J. Moore, engineer-in-chief 
the use of some particular fluid. They are not a ena located his office in Oathedral ‘House: 
all alike valuable for all descriptions of timber ; | opposite St. George’s Cathedral, at Madras. Mr, 
it is also of importance that the solution should, ‘Attred Grant, examiner of secon ieee office | 
during the process, be maintained in a perfectly |for the present in the same bu ding: oe 
fluid condition. Among others, creosote, sul- | executive engineers have been eel ERY SYNC 
phate of copper, and a solution of zinc chloride ee of ae ae = 
may be depended upon. The first of these is still one G PuetatectieGaate eee 
very much used at home and in some parts of the | “701 simu ON aa ae : 
Continent. It has a comparatively low price,| The funeral of Mr. Samue Joneses Peo att 
and its essential oil impregnates the fibres of the | his residence in Fee a Seat zs se ? 
wood, and stays there in a condition of almost Pech are oe that city. Pike: Focus Wie 
insolubility. A modified process is employed by formerly an engineer, and was associated with the 
re of the railway companies in France for 12- famous Brunel in the construction of the Great. 
jecting creosote into their sleepers and conseits. | yw, e 


The steam is first caused to pass over the surface 
of a quantity of creosote, and when-in a super- 
heated state applied to the sleepers. After the 
action of considerable steam pressure, the creosote 
can be made available for subsequent occasions. 
Copper sulphate is seldom availed of now; but 
zinc chloride and a mixture of the last-named 
solution and of creosote are pressed into the service 
by railway engineers in France. 

From what has been stated it is clear that under | 
the same conditions, and the same amount of 
pressure, a hard wood will absorb less of a 
‘pickle’? than a soft one. If we allow an oak 
sleeper to absorb a weight of about 141b. of creo- 
sote, a beech sleeper will take up 34lb., and one 
of pine 30lb. It is not often that the injection of 
the solution is pushed to the absolute saturation 
limit of the timber, as the heavy additional 
expense incurred would not be justifiable. A few 
words may be appropriately said respecting the 
vulcanising preservative process, since it not only 
very considerably prolongs the life of the timber, | 
but augments the strength of it as well. The 
timber to be treated is inclosed in a closed iron 
cylinder for a period of ten hours, and exposed to 
a temperature of over four hundred degrees and |r 
to a pressure of 165lb. per square inch. The 
result is that the cells of the wood become as satu- 
rated as the process permits of by the antiseptic. 
fluid. It appears. that this process does not, 
similarly to some of the others, render the timber. 
brittle, or what would be termed, if applied to 
ironwork, ‘‘ cold short.’’ Neither does it charit, 
another inconvenience to which pickled timber is 
sometimes exposed, or cause it to become shaky or 
split. abet See Mire! bss Gira 
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council and officers ma 
members, who shall send 
‘properly signed, to th 

day of October, and am. 


The parish council of Harpenden 


New schools for infants have just bee 
the Eling Saat nae ee ah 
and Gutteridge, of Southampton, are the ai 
Mr, Jukes is the builder, and Mr. Loder the clerk 
of-worke, ge ee ec 


the tar-paving of Church-walk and Hert 
lane, The wainell were re ted by Mr. 
Grimley, their surveyor. = 
“The Udaipur-Chitorgarh 
gauge) was opened to traffic 
603 miles in length, and cos 
‘sterling per mile. It extends 
the Rajputana-Malwa, system .t 
below Udaipurs 


trough flooring, the trou; 
erete, on the top of wh: 
run in with asphalt 
Aberdeen, wasthe 
B5,800.: 
The Philip-street Bapti apel, <Bed ce 
was reopened on Sunday, after having been repaired — 
‘and redecorated throughout. Considerable dam: 
‘having been done to the main wall of the buil 

in Olark-street by the construction ©: the rel 
culvert, whereby the wall had been shaken, 
chapel authorities had recovered £380 dama 

| from the corporation, and while having this repaire 


it was decided that the schoolroom and 


THE SOCIETY OF AROHITECTS. ~ 

HE ‘house list’’ of members nominated to. 

serve as officers and Council of the Society 
of Architects for the session 1895-6 is as follows, 
the names of those proposed for re-election being | 
indicated by an asterisk and those whose office | 
it is proposed to vary by a dagger:—President, 
*Hdwin J.- Hamilton ; Vice-Presidents (two), 
T. Walter L. Emden and tSilvanus Trevail, 
F.R.I.B.A.; Council (twelve to be elected), | dressings 
*C. Aubrey Bassett-Smith, Frank J. Brewer, | Reginald T. Blomfi 
F,R.I.B.A., tErnest Day, F.R.I B.A., *Edgar} The memorial. 
Farman, Arthur R. Finch, *J. W. Frazer, | fever hospital f 
1A.R.1.B.A., *Robert Keith, *Henry Lovegrove, | north. su 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 
ancient work. English oak (old) has been used 


as far as was possible in the half-timbering. The 
panelling with which the dining-room and draw- 


7 |ing-room are fitted, and the internal beams, are 


also in English oak left unstained, while the hall 
and staircase partitions and open roofs, &c., are 
in American whitewood and plaster. Messrs. 


. Green and Abbott, of Oxford-street, have ably 


carried out the work. The architect is Mr. 
W. Howard Seth-Smith, F.R.1.B.A. 


NEW PREMISES FOR THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE 


COMPANY, LTD., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Turse buildings, which were completed at the 
end of last year, cover an area of 900 super. yards, 
and are entirely monopolised by the above com- 
pany for their Newcastle and district business. 
The cellar basement is utilised as large stores, 
workshops, and chamber for boiler for heating 
purposes. The ground floor consists of entrance 
hall from Pilgrim-street, with main staircase, 
large general, cashier’s, inquiry, and manager’s 
offices, and waiting-room fitted with call-boxes, 
porter’s room, at the rear of which are placed the 
cloakrooms, w.c.’s, lavatories, &c., for the lady 
operators, with through-communication into the 
main switch-room, 80ft. by 35ft.—a lofty single- 
story building, with open-dressed pitchpine roof, 


ROTHERHITHE TOWN HALL.—HYDRO. AND uoTet, Buack- | lighted by a large lantern light—and through this 


POOL.—NEW OFFICE OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
0., SYDNEY, N.S,W.— WAXWELL FARM, 
TELEPHONE OFFICE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—HOUSES ON 
THE TUFNELL PARK ESTATE.—A BRITTANY FIREPLACE. 


PINNER. — 
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“Our Ellustrations. 


“ROTHERHITHE TOWN HALL. 


Tuts building, now in course of erection at a cost 
of £15,000, will provide accommodation for 
carrying on the vestry’s business, including an 
assembly hall for public meetings in the parish. 
- The front will face Lower-road, the side Neptune- 
street, and the back Moodkee-street. The main 
entrance in Lower-road communicates with a 
central octagonal vestibule, from which the 
various offices are entered. The principal stair- 
case leading from the vestibule will give access 
to the vestry hall, committee-room, &c., on first 
floor, and the side entrance in Neptune-street, 
with staircase therefrom, will lead to the public 
gallery, to vestry hall, and to the coroner’s court 
on the first floor. ‘The public hall, with gallery, 
will occupy the eastern portion of the building, 
‘with the main entrances thereto in Moodkee- 
street, and exits will be arranged on both sides. 
The exterior will be faced with Portland stone 
and red brick, with a Cornish granite plinth, and 
the roofs will be covered with green Westmore- 
dand slates. The foundation-stone was laid on 
Tuesday last, the 17th inst., by Mrs. Carr-Gomm, 
Jady of the manor of Rotherhithe. Messrs. 
Murray and Foster, John-street, Adelphi, are the 
architects, and Mr. Howell J. Williams, Ber- 
mondsey-street, S.E., is the builder. 


HYDRO. AND HOTEL, BLACKPOOL, 


Tus design was submitted, last year, in a limited 
competition, for a new hydropathic and hotel 

roposed to be erected at the extreme end of the 

outh Shore, Blackpool. After the several designs 
had been submitted, owing to an absence of 
unanimity among the directors, the project has for 
the present been leftin abeyance. Accommodation 
was provided for large dining and drawing rooms, 
smoke- and coffee-rooms, billiard-rooms, passenger 
and luggage lifts, suite of Turkish baths, complete 
culinary department, together with 90 bedrooms. 
The. design, as illustrated, was prepared for 
execution in tawny terracotta (either Burman- 
tofts or Doulton’s), to be roof-tiled with Ruabon 
red tiles. The architects are Messrs. Woodhouse 
and Willoughby, of Manchester. ~ 


NEW INSURANCE OFFICES, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


(Sex article, “ Australian Renaissance Architec- 
- ture,’’ on page 400.) 


WAXWELL FARM, PINNER. 


Tus work consists of additions to hall, drawing- 
room, dining-room, kitchen offices, bedrooms, 
stables, and lodge, to one of the most picturesque 
old half-timbered farmhouses with which the 
district abounds. Warmth, comfort, and sanitary 
completeness have been carefully studied without 
_ inany way departing from the character of the 


again into the instrument room. The first floor 
contains the district manager’s, draughtsmen, and 
engineer’s offices, with large dining-room for 
operators, private lavatories, w.c., and cloakroom 
for managers,~and similar provision for clerks, 
together with additional instrument-room at the 
rear. The second floor contains the caretaker’s 
rooms, and kitchen communicating with operators’ 
dining-room by a lift. The entire premises are 
heated by hot water, and are lighted with electric 
light. The main elevation and part of return 
elevation are built in red Corncockle stone, the 
remaining elevation to back streets being of local 
brick. The roofs are covered with Westmoreland 
slates. The cost of the entire works was £6,500. 
Mr. W. CG. Tyne, of Gateshead, was the contractor, 
and Messrs. Armstrong and Knowles, of 38, 
Grainger-street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne, were 
the architects. The illustration is taken from 
that exhibited in the Royal Academy this year. 


PAIR OF HOUSES, TUFNELL PARK ESTATE, N. 


Tuxsr houses are in course of erection in the 
Anson-road, Tufnell Park, N., from the designs 
of Messrs. Truefitt and Watson, architects, 5, 
Bloomsbury-square, W.C. The main elevations 
are to be faced with red bricks with stone dress- 
ings. The roof is to be covered with Broseley 
tiles, and the woodwork painted white. 


A BRITTANY FIREPLACE. 


Tus is a very quaint example of the carver’s art, 
and at one time must have belonged to a house of 
some consequence, as evidenced by the shield of 
arms with its two supporting stags. The busts 
filling the circular sunk panels are boldly carved 
and full of character: they-probably illustrate in 
a rude manner the members of thefamily. They 
not being sufficiently numerous, apparently, to fill 
the two returns as well as the front of frieze, one 
return is filled with a spirited design of carved 
foliage and fruit. The work is of the early part 
of the 16th century; it has recently been ac- 
quired for the nation, and is to be seen at the 
South Kensington Museum. 
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A new hotel is about to be built at Felixstowe 
from designs by Mr. W. Oldham Chambers, of 
London, late of Lowestoft. The contract has been 
taken at £9,855 by Mr, John Youngs, of Norwich, 
and work will be commenced at once. 


A daring burglary was committed on Saturday at 
the office of Mr. James Nuttall, the contractor for 
the sewerage work at present going on in Cam- 
bridge, and whose offices are situated in Alexandra- 
street in that town. The amount placed in the safe 
in Mr. Nuttall’s office ready for paying the work- 
men amounted to £600, and the whole of this sum 
was taken by the burglars. The police were aware 
that money was kept in the safe, and a special 
watch has been kept upon the premises. The thieves 
removed the safe from its position opposite a window, 
where it could be seen by the constable on the beat, 
replacing it with one made of wood. The safe was 
then forced and rifled, the robbery not being dis- 
covered till next morning. The police find that the 
robbery was committed by an organised gang from 
London, and that they have been traced to King’s- 
cross Railway Station. Mr. Nuttall was insured, 
and the workmen received their wages on Saturday 
two hours later than usual. , 
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COMPETITIONS. — 


Accrincron.—In a limited competition for a 
new cottage hospital to be built at Accrington, 
the plans of Messrs. Haywood and Harrison, of 
Accrington and Lytham, have been placed first 
by the assessor, Sir Douglas Galton, K.C.B, 
President of the British Association, and tha» 
firm have been instructed to carry out the work. 
The building, which is in the Renaissance style of 
architecture, will provide accommodation tor 20 
beds, with matron’s and nurses’ rooms, large 
operating theatre, board-room, &c., and will be 
built of local plastic bricks with stone dressings. 


Wesr Ham Trcunicau Instrrure.—The Tech- 
nical Instruction Committee of the West Ham 
Town Council will meet to-day to consider the 
report of the assessor, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, 
F.R.L.B.A., with regard to the 73 designs sub- 
mitted in this competition. The designs will be 
on view at the Public Hall, Barking-road, 
Canning Town, E. (station, Canning Town, Great 
Eastern Railway), from Saturday, September 21st 
to Saturday, September 28th inclusive, admission 
being by ticket, which may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the town clerk, Town Hall, West 
Ham, E. ---~ 
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CHIPS. 


Mr. Ezra Hounsfield Linley, now of St. Louis, 
Missouri, has just presented to his church in that 
city a pulpit which is a facsimile of the one in the 

arish church of Sheffield, given by Mrs, George 
Vilson in memory of her husband. Mr. Linley’s 
pulpit is the work of Mr. Forsyth, of London. 


The small Gold Medal for Painters has been con- 
ferred upon Mr, John 8. Sargent, A.R.A., in con- 
nection with this year’s Berlin Art Exhibition. 


A Students’ Union is about to be added to the 
buildings of Queen’s College, Belfast, which cele- 
brates its jubilee this year. The plans have been 
prepared by Mr. Robert Cochrane, F.S.A,, 
F.R.IB.A., of H.M. Office of Public Works, 
Dublin, ‘Tenders’ have been accepted, and the 
total cost, with furnishing, will be about £7,000. 
The building will be commenced forthwith, and it 
is expected it will be ready for occupation by 
students at the beginning of the session after next. 


The owner of the Bathwick Estate has intimated 
his intention to ask the town council of Bath to 
accept the fields known as Henrietta Park, contain- 
ing seven acres, as a public park for the benefit of 
the city. rE 

At the Established Church at Strathpeffer on 
Sunday week, a new’ organ, which has been in 
course of erection for some weeks by Messrs. 
Ingram, of Hereford, Edinburgh, and London, was 
formally inaugurated. 


On Tuesday week a dedication service was held 
in All Saints’ Church, Leek, on the occasion of the 
opening of the new organ, which has been built and 
placed in the church by Messrs. Jardine and Co., of 
Manchester. The cost of the organ, without the 
case, which it has been decided to deter providing, 
has been £560. 


The vicar of Dawlish being desirous of restoring 
the tower, pinnacles, and buttresses of the parish 
church, a committee has been formed to consider 
the question. The estimated cost of the work is 
considered by Mr. Dobell, the architect consulted, 
to be about £1,500, and the first third of that 
amount has been promised. 

The name of Thomas Daniell, Bennett’s Mews, 
Stamford-street, S.E., builder, occurs in Friday’s 
list of adjudications in bankruptcy published in the 
London Gazette. * 


After much discussion, the Blackpool Town 


Council decided on Friday to lengthen the prome-. 


nade in a southerly direction, the extension ‘to cost 
£16,000. Another important improvement decided 
upon was the widening of Hounds Hill coraer on 
the promenade, the purchase of the necessary land 
costing £6,000, whilst a scheme for widening the 
whole extent of the promenade was mooted. 


The water board of Swindon have adopted the 
plans of Mr. James R. Shopland, of Swindon, their 
engineer, for covering the service reservoir, which 
measures 154ft. Gin. by 158ft. by 16ft. in height, 
with arching supported on concrete piers. 

A new set of pumping engines has just been 
inaugurated at the Hereford Corporation Water- 
works. They cost £3,800, and were constructed by 
Messrs. Worth, Mackenzie, and Co. 

The members of the North Staffordshire Archieo- 
logical Society visited Matlock, Cromford, and 
Wirksworth on Wednesday week. 

A group of Sunday-school buildings are about 
to be built at New Mills, near Tring. Mr, W. 
Hackyale, of Tring, is the architect, and Messrs. 
Honour and Sons, of the same town, are the con- 
tractors, 
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Building Irtellinenee, — 


Bausatn Hrarn.—The Right Rev. Bishop 
Usley laid on Thursday, the 12th inst., the 
foundation-stone of a Roman Catholic Church, 
which is to be erected in George-street, Balsall 
Heath. The church, which will be dedicated to 
St. John the Evangelist, will consist of nave, 
aisles, with octagonal-ended sanctuary, two 
chapels, and sacristy at the east end, and porch, 
baptistery, and organ gallery at the west end. 
The north aisle, however, will not be built at 
present, though the piers and arches will be 
provided. The building, which has been designed 
by Mr. Vicars, of London, and is being erected 
by Messrs. Harley and Son, ot Smethwick, will 
be in the Harly English style, the material being 
brick with Bath stone dressings, and will have an 
open-timbered roof, panelled. The ultimate size 
of the church will be 107ft. by 44ft., giving 
accommodation for about 400 worshippers. The 

_ cost will be about £3,500: 


BrrmincHam.—Megsrs. Barrow, Limited, have 
in course of erection new premises, consisting of 
stabling, van-houses, covered yards, dwelling- 
house, &c., situated (on the Birmingham Im- 
provement Scheme area) in Dalton-street. This 
building will have a frontage of 51ft., and depth 
of about 90ft., and will be three stories in height. 
The dwelling-house will face the street, and will 
be of modified Gothic character, with best red 
brick facing and terracotta enrichments. The 
stable building will consist of van-houses, loose 
boxes, and ‘‘inclines’’ on ground floor; stalls, 
loose boxes, and harness-room on first floor ; and 
. store-rooms, &c., on second floor. The building 
will be mainly of fireproof construction, concrete 
and steel girders being extensively used for floor- 
ing and other purposes. ‘The total cost of 
erection will be about £2,600. ‘The architect is 
Mr. J. Statham Davis, of Dolobran-road, Spark- 
brook; and the contractor Mr. Thomas Row- 
botham, of Coventry-road, both of Birmingham. 


Grauamstown, S.A.—The new chancel of the 
Episcopalian Cathedral at Grahamstown will be 
consecrated on All Saints’ Day. The cathedral 
was originally designed by the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., and a perspective view of the com- 
pleted edifice with plan appeared in the Burtpine 
News for March 22,1889. The fine tower and 
broached spire at the west end were built some 
years since; but the nave is, we bélieve, still a 
temporary structyre. The chancel approaching 
completion is from revised designs by Mr. J. 
Oldrid Scott, F.S.A., of Spring-gardens, S.W. It 
is 60ft. deep by 40ft. wide, and is carried out in 
stone, the fittings being cf mahogany. At the 
south-west angle are two vestries, with organ- 
chamber above. 


SuirLey.—New schools in Shirley-road, built 
for the School Board for Millbrook, near South- 
ampton, were opened recently. They have 
been designed by, and erected under, the 
direction of Mr. A. F. Gutteridge (of the firm of 
W. H. Mitchell, Son, and Gutteridge, architects, 
of Southampton), with Mr. H. W.. Randall, of 
- Woolston, as clerk of the works. The work has 
been executed by Mr. H. Cawte, builder, of 
Shirley, whose contract price was £10,250. The 
main block of buildings consists of three schools, 

planned to accommodate 950 children—vyiz., 300 
_ boys, 300 girls, and 350 infants. The leading 
principle in the arrangement of each school is a 
central hall, around which are placed five class- 
rooms; these communicate with the halls by 
glazed screens and doors, the lower portion having 
cupboards. That and cloak lobbies and lavatories 
are provided at each entrance for the children ; 
also rooms for the use of head and other teachers, 
with lavatories. The buildings are erected of red 
bricks, with Portland stone copings and sills, the 
finishings to exterior brickwork being of Bracknel 
bricks. The buildings are covered with slates, 
finished with ornamental bands of permanent 
green. A prominent external feature is the 
ventilating and smoke-shaft, which rises to a 
height of about 80ft. Internally the floors are 
formed of cement concrete, upon which wood 
blocks have been laid by the Westminster Wood- 
Block Flooring Company, excepting lobbies, 
lavatories, and offices, which were laid with 
Limmer asphalte by Mr. Bradshaw, of Ports- 
mouth. ‘The whole of the walls are plastered and 
distempered, the dado being finished with Keen’s 
eement. The woodwork is of red deal, stained 
and varnished. On the first floor in the centre 
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NEW! 


out are of large dimensions, with semicircular | di se betwee price ri 
that would be required for Up T : 
about £4,000. Another element in the exces 38 


heads, the lower portions having sliding sashes. 
The upper portion of the windows is fitted with 
hanging lights, and glazed with tinted cathedral 
glass, while all are fitted with Leggott’s patent 
opening gear. ‘The premises are heated through- 
out on the “hot-water low-pressure system, with 
ventilating radiators placed in the central halls, 
rooms, and corridors. The vitiated air is re- 
moved by foul-air extraction flues, with inlets at 
the ceiling and floor-levels, connected with an air 
duct, through which it is drawn to the shaft by 
means of a separate furnace in summer and the 
boiler furnace during the winter months., At the 
end of the infants’ school is situated the cookery 
school, provided with close and open ranges and 
gas cookery stove and desk accommodation on solid 


platforms, with other conveniences for the teach- | 


ing of cookery. Thecaretaker’s cottage adjoins, 
and consists of six rooms, with offices. 
offices, with play-sheds adjoining, are placed in 
the rear of the yards, the roofs of which are 
covered with rolled plate-glass and Braby’s 
patent zinc roofing. They are fitted with 
Merrill’s latrine troughs, with automatic flushing 
cisterns. 


London and Maidstone. Theschools throughout 
have been furnished by Messrs. Illingsworth and 
Ingram, of London and Leeds, the desk adopted 
being their dual desk of American oak. ; 
, Tamerton Forror.—This 15th-century parish 
church, near Plymouth, was reopened on Wed- 
nesday week. During the early part of the 
present century it was allowed to fall into a bad 
state, and the interior was very much disfigured 
by anugly west-end gallery and large box pews. 
In 1850 it was found desirable to almost rebuild 
the south aisle, to restore the roof, and reseat the 
church. The north aisle remained in a very 
dilapidated condition until recently, and in 1891 
two trees fell across the eastern portion of the 
north aisle, ‘doing irreparable damage to the 
roof. The restoration of the aisle and the re- 
arrangement of the church, so as to provide space 
for a properly-fitted chancel and a new organand 
vestry, have now been carried out from plans by 
Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, of London and 
Plymouth. The work included in the contract 
just executed provided for a new aisle and heat- 
ing chamber. There is also a new chancel, and 
five steps now lead from the nave to the altar, 
giving greater dignity to the east end. The 
sanctuary steps are of white Sicilian marble, and 
those leading to thé: chancel of granite. The new 
organ, built by Messrs. Hele, adjoins the south 
side of the chancel. i 
Urton, Curstpr.—A special meeting of the 
Cheshire County Council was: held on the 12th 
inst. to deal with a report of the finance com- 
mittee submitting an additional estimate of 
£11,000, beyond the estimate of £80,000 pre- 
viously submitted, for carrying out the enlarge- 
ment of the Upton lunatic asylum. ‘The 
committee of visitors reported that they had 
thought it advisable to obtain from the architects, 
Messrs. Grayson and Ould, of Liverpool, an 
explanation, in writing, of the excess of the 
builders’ tender over their original estimate. It 
was found possible to make such modifications in 
the bills of quantities as would effect a reduction 
of £9,059 in Messrs. Jones and Sons’ tender of 
£79,500, which had been agreed to. The com- 
mittee therefore submitted the following estimate 
of the total cost of carrying out the, plans 
approved by the council :—New buildings as per 
revised ‘tender, £70,441; outfall drainage, 
lighting, and furniture, £8,744; architects’ 
commission and cost of quantities, £4,387; clerk 


of works, £500; farm buildings as per contract 


and architects’ commission, £2,865; total, 
£86,937. The sum, it was explained, did not 
include the isolation hospital for the twelve beds, 
which would require an extra £3,500. ‘Phe 
chairman of the committee moved that a further 
sum of £11,000 be granted, in addition to the 
£80,000 already sanctioned, for the purpose of 
carrying out the enlargement, and that the 
visitors of the asylum be empowered to enter into 
contracts not exceeding £91,000. He remarked 
that the disparity between the lowest tender and 
Messrs. Grayson and Ould’s original estimate 


was accounted for by the fact that the architects’. 


estimate was made two years ago,-since which 
time there had been an advance in wages, with 
a prospective further advance. 'Fhere was a 
difference in the brickwork alone of £4,000. 
The architects’ figures were based on the figures 


block is the board-room. The windows through-| which applied to MRainhill asylum, and the 


The |. 


The whole of the playgrounds are being | 
covered with tar-paving by Messrs. Hobman, of 


here 


was that, after a close inspection, it was fo 
that the foundations would have to be carried 

a greater depth than could possibly be anticipa 
Alderman Thomas Beeley severely criticised t 
committee, observing that the total cost at fi 
was to be £40,000, then £50,000, then £90,00 
and again £100,000, and now it had fallen back 
to £91,000. Dr. Hewitt explained that the 
original figure of £40,000 or £50,000 given by 
the committee was merely a repetition by them 
of what Dr. Davidson, the asylum Siporinteadcnss 
had said he thought the work might be done for. 
Ultimately the resolution and the recommenda-— 
tions of the committee were carried unanimous! 


: OMI Sea OA ore 

The partnership heretofore. subsisting between 
E. F. Titley and J. A. Jones, architects and sur- 
veyors, Birmingham, under the style of Titley and 
Jones, has been dissolved. =H i. : 

The Sites and Plans Committee of the Cour’ 
Aberdeen University have approved of plans suk 
mitted by Mr. Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., of the tow 
to be erected at the extremity of the north wi 
of Marischal College, fronting Broad-street. T 
plans show a lofty structure of dressed granite. ~ 

Mr, Oliver E, Winter, the deputy city engine 
and surveyor of Norwich, has hace appointed 
surveyor of St. George the Martyr, Southwark 
succession to Mr. A, M, Hiscocks, C.E., who retires 
on a pension. cer BRE Oe 

The Hardman Institute at Milton, near Burslem, 
was opened on Thursday, the 12th inst. On the 
ground floor there is an entrance-corridor, with 
a reading-room , 24ft, by 17ft., a coffee-roor 
21ft. by 20ft., “and a billiard - room, desi 
a library and rooms for domestic use, ‘The up 
floor consists of a concert and lecture r : 
with seats for 250 persons, and other accommoda=- 
tion. The walls of the corridor and the room o 
the ground floor are lined with salt-glazed brick 
and enamelled tiles, dado height, and the floors ai 
laid with wood blocks. Externally the elevations 


bea busy one. - Legs, ipa oer 
The new electric light works in dy-lane, 
Coventry, are approaching completion, and will be 
opened by the Mayor in about a month’s time. The 
building contract, which was commenced in Jul; 
1894, was intrusted to Mr. ©, G./ Hill, and the 
contract for the supply of the machinery and plant _ 
to Messrs. John Fowler and Co., of Lseds. T 
building, erected from designs by Messrs. G. and | 
Steane, comprises engine and dynamo house, 
switch room adjoining, boiler-house, coal sto: 
offices, electrician’s room, and other accommo 
dation, with space for extensions at one end. ~ 


It is expected that the new National Portrai 
Gallery will be ready for opening to the publi 
some time in November next, if not sooner; th 
work of transferring the various collections trom | 
Bethnal Green is practically complete, 

The British school at Gladstone-road, Bosco 
is being enlarged by the addition of an inf 
department at the rear, from the designs of 
architects of the present block, Messrs. Lawso! 
Donkin, of Bournemouth, Rael ae ster 


Glenfalloch, in the parish of Arrochar, and abou 
mile from the head of Loch Lomond, was open 
on Friday. The church is seated for 100 pe 
and has been built from plans by Messrs. J 
Barnet, Son, and Campbell, of St. Vincent-st 
Glasgow. 5 


A fire occurred on Tuesday week at a three-story 
building occupied by Mr, James Deacon, m 
joiner and builder, Shipley. ‘The building exten 
trom Wharfe-street to Wainman-street, an 
damage done amounts to £2,000. This is the th 
time that these premises have been burnt down. 


The proposal to raise £12,000 as a memori 
the late Sir Andrew Clark, to be devoted to add 
a block of small wards to the London Hospital, 
practically failed, less than a fourth of the 
gested sum having been subscribed. Two smi 
wards and extra rooms for porters will now be 
outcome of the movement; but should funds permi 
the suggested wards can be placed over these 
additional stories at a future time. ; 
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ARTS AT LIVERPOOL. 2 — 

HE City of Liverpool School of Architecture 

_ and Applied Arts commences its second 
iession on the 1st of October next, Mr. Frederick 
M. Simpson, Roscoe Professor of Art, is the 
lirector, and Mr. Arthur Stratton the demon- 
trator. The other teachers are Mr. C. J. Allen 
‘or sculpture and wood-carying, Mr. R. Anning 
Bell for painting and. drawing, and Mr. J. Platt 
‘or wrought iron. The school aims primarily at 
sffecting a complete union between the different 
its and crafts. To produce athe ta it is con- 
sidered necessary that the students in the different 
srafts should work side by side in the same 


ihree- arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting 
ihould be together ; with them will also be asso- 
ated the stone and wood carver, the designer in 
tained glass and in textile fabrics, the furniture 
lesigner, gold, copper, and iron smiths, and 
workers in other crafts. The men will, it is 
ioped, by this means not only get into touch 
with one another, but will also gain that insight 
nto each other’s work which is absolutely neces- 
sary if their own is to be brought into harmony 
with it. Most modern work fails because each 
wraftsman knows nothing at all about his neigh- 
sour’s craft. The school also provides in its 
itudios and classes a course of training for 
itudents in the different arts of painting, sculp- 
iare, and architecture, and special instruction of 
in advanced “kind for skilled craftsmen and 
irtisans, especiallly in those crafts allied to 
wehitecture. f 

_ The school consists of: (1) the architectural 
itudio; (2) the sculpture and modelling studio; 
'3) the decorative painting studio; (4) the 
wrought-iron workshop; and (5) the wood- 
varving workshop. 

The architectural classes are held in the 
Victoria Building, University College, the 
others (with the exception of the wood-carving) 
in the building specially erected for their accom- 
modation on University College ground, with a 
separate entrance from Browalow-street. The 
wood-carving class is carried on, at present, in 
ihe wood-working department belonging to the 
angineering department, University College. 

the architectural studio, the course of 
itudies is so arranged as to meet the wants of 
ijwo classes of students: those already engaged 
in architects’ offices as pupils and assistants ; and 
those who intending to become architects, shall 
pass through a course of architectural training 
before entering an architect’s office. 

For the latter class of students the course of 
waining extends over two years, and embraces 
freehand and architectural drawing, construc- 
sion, and a knowledge of building materials ; 
lesign, both elementary and advanced; the 
history of ancient and medieval architecture, 
nechanics, modelling, &c. 

Students entering for the complete course pay 
1 composition fee of £25 for the session of three 
ierms. 

It is hoped that those who intend to be builders 
will take advantage of the course, as well as those 
who wish to become architects. Two free 
studentships are offered in each of the five 
livisions, as well as money prizes. 
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COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUMS.—XXIX. 
By Gzorce H. Brissy, F.R.1.B.A. 


THE ASYLUM FARM. 


f hes extent. to which farm buildings should 

be provided in connection with asylums 
must depend necessarily upon circumstances con- 
nected with the locality; whether the district 
from which the patients aré drawn be an agri- 
sultural or manufacturing one, and, if the latter, 
whether it be practical or profitable to teach or 
employ patients upon works which they may have 
been previously unaccustomed to perform. 

A large proportion of the male patients in many 
asylums are employed upon the farms, gardens, 
coads, &c. The agricultural works executed by 
them are often of considerable value to the various 
institutions, whether regarded as.a desirable 
bodily occupation leading to mental improvement, 
or as a profitable investment of their labour upon 
ihe land ; potatoes, cabbages, and various vege- 
iables, as well as hay, oats, rye, grain, mangold- 
wurtzel, &c., are produced for consumption on 
the estate, and are often an important considera- 
ion , having regard to the exceptional circum- 
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itudios. It is not enough that the students of the 


1 


stances relating to the nature and value of the 


_|labour of the insane patients, and matters of a 


kindred nature. = __ 

And even the care of dumb creatures, horses, 
cows, pigs, poultry, &c., is calculated in some 
instances to foster those habits of thought and 
consideration for others than self, which have 
so salutary an influence upon the lives of all. 
With many, sane as well as insane, itis an in- 
tense concentration of thought upon self that 
leads to so much misery. . Occupation for mind 
and body is good for all, whetheriit brings in a 
pecuniary return or otherwise ; but as a rule the 
produce resulting from the works performed by 
patients on an asylum estate should show at least 
a bare profit, if only by reason of the low cost of 
the labour. - ‘ Z 

Sewage-irrigation of the asylum estate is carried 
out in many instances with more or less success. 
It should be with fresh sewage, the volume 
made each day being passed over some portion of 
the land, and never stored in tanks. An area 
specially prepared should be provided to act as a 
sewage filter for the outflow of the whole asylum 
sewage. The land requires to be specially pre- 
pared and worked for effective sewage irrigation, 
and should be broken up toa depth of 18in. at 
reqular intervals not exceeding two or three years, 
either by deep or double ploughing, or by spade 
labour, thus loosening and working the soil and 
subsoil so as to enable the sewage to become 
incorporated with the earth. In irrigation there 
must not be stagnation, either on the surface or 
amongst the subsoil. The land should be so laid 
out that the ‘‘ carriers’’ will distribute the sew- 
age in a thin film o¥er the whole surface, and the 
subsoil drains should be so contrived that they 
may regularly remove the subsoil water. Under 
such conditions as these, the use of special means 
of deodorisation would seldom become necessary ; 
but the sewage-farm should, of course, be placed 
as far away from the asylum main-buildings as 
may conveniently be arranged. 

In arranging for the plans of the asylum farm - 
buildings, consideration must obviously be given 
to the numbers of male patients capable of out- 
door employment; the nature of the soil, and the 
extent of the asylum estate. In the Banstead 
Aaplen there are about 2,000 patients, of whom 
rather more than 700 are males. ‘The following 
fable gives the areas and appropriation of the 
and :— 


A. RB. Py 
Site of the asylum...............-+- ..18 0.0 
Recreation grounds—males ... 700 
Recreation grounds—females 13 0 0 
Farm buildings and gas-works.... .......::escseee os ter 0. 
Dwellings and mortuary ..,.........c00066 Raavaauseas O=3-/I 
CRMIOEONY vericact naw Kiavetpas coat 200 
Roads and boundary walls BE 2 
Kitchen garden 8 00 
Arable land ............5... 49 2 38 
17 2 30 

MESS UEP hy feb ston cas Va Gge Pay vou coatae™~ Seige <Tecby 117 2 30 


In the asylum farm-buildings here, provision 
is made for the accommodation of 203 pigs, 40 
cows, 8 horses, and some 60 or 70 head of 
poultry, also buildings for the storage of imple- 
ments, tools, &c., for garden a&1 field use, and 
for the reception of carriages, carts, harness, 
roots, hay, seeds, manure, and other farming 
matters. About 50 of the patients are stated to 
have been occupied about the farm—that is, about 
one to every 14 of the male patientsin the asylum 
were employed upon the farm roads, kitchen 
gardens, fields, and cemetery land, &o. 

Conservatories should also be provided to a 
moderate extent; from which flowers and plants 
can be produced for use (especially in the wards 
for the sick and inflrm inmates) for the decoration 
of the day-rooms and the dining and recreation 
halls. The position of the conservatories and 
greenhouses, however, depends much upon the 
general arrangements of each asylum, in some 
instances being conveniently placed near to the 
medical superintendent’s residence, and under 
the general control of the foreman gardener, 

I have mentioned several of the .occupations of 
patients, in connection with which if is neces- 
sary that the asylum architect should provide 
rooms or sheds, and have pointed out that many 
works and improvements may be deferred, for 
the sake of economy, to be completed by the 
patients after an’asylum has been opened. ‘There 
is yet another work which may come under the 
supervision of the asylum architect or enginerr, 
and that is road-making. These officials have to 
arrange and provide for the several roads within 
the estate of the asylum, as well as, at times, for 
the approaches thereto. This involves a large 
expenditure; especially when the asylum is 

~ 


-one that is of a dead level. 


located in a district where labour and materials 
are scarce or unsuitable. Some of the roads 
require to be Jaid in a most substantial manner, 
and this will be admitted if it be considered how 
many thousands of tons of coal, provisions, and 
materials (compelling traffic of a heavy nature), 
must pass to and from an asylum of even 
moderate dimensions. Some of the roads should 
be formed before the building of the asylum is 
commenced, to enable heavy masses of stone, 
bricks, and building materials to be brought to 
the site with due economy (unless, indeed, a 
branch railway be laid directly up to and on to 
the asylum site in connection with the nearest 
main railroad. This course has sometimes been 
found the most economical, and contractors have 
often found it to be worth their while when 
executing such work upon a large scale to lay 
a line of rails of very considerable length at their 
own cost, in order to save the expenses of cartage ; 
this plan was adopted, I believe, at the Claybury 
asylum, and also in the extensions tothe Essex 
County Asylum at Warley, near Brentwood). 

Some authorities are of opinion that it is 
better that a roadway should be wdulating rather 
than level, it being contended that. the horses are 
eased by the change of position of the harness 
and load, and that they are thereby less fatigued 
on a road with slight ascents and descents than on 
There may be some 
foundation for the theory that a horse finds relief 
by having his harness and line of traction varied, 
but there can be no reason for asserting that an 
undulating road is preferable to a level one as a 
means of diminishing the expenditure of muscular 
power. It is quite true that level roads are occa- 
sionally more difficult for horses than undulating 
ground, especially on low levels, but this is not 
because the road is more level, but because it is 
frequently more soft and wet, and so productive 
of greater friction than when on higher and 
firmer ground. There is no more exhaustive road 
than a sandy plain ; but this is not because it is 
level, but because it is sandy and soft. Coachmen 
and others who extol the advantages of undu- 
lating roads, do not, it may be believed, reason 
very deeply on the matter, and wrongly ascribe 
to the horses the satisfaction they themselves 
experience from a change of position, while the 
horses probably feel no other satisfaction than 
that which temporarily arises from the diminu- 
tion of their burden on descending an incline, 
and there can be no doubt that all roads to — 
asylums, both within the estate and from the 
neighbouring towns, should be as level as circum- 
stances will admit, and should be made witha 
hard and smooth surface so as to resist the pressure ~ 
of heavy loads. The removal of large quantities 
of earth and rock is usually a very expensive 
process, but even in the formation of ordinary 
roadways it is too generally neglected. This, 
when it arises from insufficiency of funds is to-be 
regretted ; but the first expense of the formation 
of a road is but small in proportion to the per- 
manent diminution of power from imperfect 
construction and costofrepair. There is no doubt 
that loss in a great many cases arises through 
undervaluing the importance of level roadways 
and the effects of ascent and descent on the force 
of traction. The roads should be as straight as 
possible, and if made curved or winding to avoid 
inequalities of levels, the curves must not be 
sharp or sudden. 

These questions cf asylum roads, farms, and 
sewage irrigation are, therefore, of special im- 
portance, not only for reasons of economy, but 
also as offering opportunities of useful labour by 
the male patients, and with regard to that of — 


sewage-irrigation, the Commissioners in Lunacy — 


have long since considered it desirable to issue 
practical suggestions (to asylum authorities), by 
Sir Robert Rawlinson, K.C.B., who states that 
sewage may be used for agricultural purposes 
with advantage if proper knowledge and care are 
made available; that it contains the elements of 
every field or garden crop which is grown, and 
may be applied to both root and vegetable crops, 
&c.; and that for surface irrigation not less than 
one acre to each 150 patients should be provided, 
unless the land is very porous and is especially 
prepared to act asa filter; and gives much other — 
useful information upon the subject generally. 
Very frequently the asylum estate, prior to its 
purchase for the use of the insane, consisted of 
farm land, more or less suitably drained and pre- 
pared for the purpose ; but occasionally the pro- 
perty had fallen out of cultivation, and in various 
respects required much work in excavations, 
levellings, embankments, and drainage. A certain 


» quantity of water is essential to healthy vegetable 
‘life; but an excess of it contained in the soil | 
becomes injurious to the greater number of the | 
kinds of plants required to be produced, which | 
suffer from the effects of a continued saturation } 


of the ground. When land is surcharged with 
water, the air is prevented from due access to the 
—pores of the earth, and actions take place in the 
soil which retard the decomposition of putrescent 


manures applied to it, and impair the utility 


of some of mineral origin ; the seeds of the plants 
frequently perish, and plants not aquatic in their 
habits grow feebly when their roots are thus in 
contact with water stagnant in the ground. The 
temperature of the saturated soil is colder by 
several degrees in the months of spring, summer, 
and autumn than when the ground is dry; and 
when saturation takes place in the winter a longer 
period elapses before it can acquire a temperature 
favourable to vegetation. The water retained in 
the soil may either be retained by the particles 
of the earth by cohesion, or may fill its pores and 
interstices, unable to make its escape. It is in 

_the latter condition that it may be supposed to be 
injurious to the soil and growing plants. The 
care of the drainer must therefore be directed 
either to prevent this accumulation of water in 
the soil, or to remove it by forming for it outlets 
by which it may pass away. 

-As may be seen by a comparison of the 
following tables of areas of land at the Claybury 
and Hanwell asylums respectively, there is a con- 
siderable difference in the extent of the land 
attached, although each asylum is alike capable 

. of providing for about 2,000 patients. Hanwell 
Asylum was opened about the year 1831, while 
Claybury Asylum was not opened for the ad- 
mission of patients until May 16, 1893; but the 
latter asylum estate also provides accommodation 
for a few private paying patients. 


HANWELL ASYLUM. 
Site of the asylum and buildings 
Parm:-buildings 5 o0. edie cvsssie 
Shrubberies ......... 
Airing courts (male) .... 
Ditto (female) ..,.. 
Cricket ground. .......3..... 
Burial ground ............. 
eer. in Sa e i 0 
aundry-yard and drying-groun . 30. 
Roads and yards. ..c.cccccceveccssess-sseee ene 
0 
0 
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Cee ebe eens renee enes 
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BrentTsland:; s.cscnccasevisweke 
Kentuliod ge nr... ai. sieeeo usa dace Se 
Kitchen garden (including paths)... .........c..... 2 
Orchard ts ay 1 
Old Field me Si 
New Field i of 
Brent Meadow *9 39 
Viaduct Field o sf 


we 


NONNNNHNONONOHWOOH FH 
/ no 


Total iciscuene tisttenevseoeremmne ne tterta tee ae 103. 0 9 


Although also intended for about two thousand 
patients, it will be observed that not only is there 
much more land attached to the Claybury asylum, 
' but also the airing courts and buildings cover a 
much more extensive area than at Hanwell, where 
151 men work on the land. 


4 CLAYBURY ASYLUM. 
Site of asylum, including four internal airing a. pr. P 


MEGUPUS s<k fcote toes scans cctitassvatoanirias Sone ote oars 20 0 0 
Recreation grounds and airing courts 0.0 0 
Isolation hospital and mortuary ....... meee eo <0 
Mansion, stables, yards, and grounds.....,......... 9 3.0 
Old lodge and garden .....5....ccssecsecee secseceucvenee 02 3 
Steward’s house, lodges, and plantations.. 56 0 38 
Farm buildings, cottages, gas works, &c 6 3.30 
Kitchen garden .0....0..0...cccccseesves 5 10 0 0 
Orchard oh kite 4 124 
‘Roads and footpaths. S60 0 
Woods ..... RIPICORG EA aa cos a slasiiewene e eS Ba dD0 <0: 
ERG) SUS TC TANG ICS a Se Rp ae 49 1.30 

(ARTUR ERs, SAR Cov RRR ete Mee Aca ae a 81 0 20 
Boundaries and fencing ...,........:cccc0 ccssesescnesse 3 0 35 

MOG asst sev ss sroviecdcamea sate izes 209-0220 


In connection with the farm-buildings, one or 
two cottages for labourers might be arranged for. 
At the Hanwell Asylum, in addition to the farm 
working patients, there are about a dozen labourers 
and gardeners employed about the grounds, and 
only two of these are housed at the cost of the 
asylum. These are as follows :—One vegetable- 
shed labourer, five general labourers, three gar- 
deners, one carter, and two cowmen. ‘The 
custom as to providing cottages for these classes 
varies in different districts, and where the county 
asylum is situated at a- considerable distance from 
a village or town, it is frequently necessary for 
the asylum architect to provide a number of small 
cottages either upon ‘or within a reasonable dis- 
tance of the asylum estate, in addition to those to 
which I have before referred as necessary for the 
accommodation of artisans and workpeople con- 
stantly employed upon the estate, and for the 
married attendants and others. If placed on the 
asylum estate, most of these cottaces should be 
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“KIRKSTALL ABBEY... 


4 ieee ruins of this Cistercian Abbey, at Leeds, | 
are interesting fragments of the monastic 
splendour of the 12th century. The abbey was] ‘ux hol 
founded in 1147 by Henri de Laci, Baron of| there were only four bo 2ad « 
Pontefract. It was first established at Barnolds- | Were several places where the bo! 
wick-in-Craven, but afterwards the Order re-|°ut, and hundreds wanted rene: 
moved to Kirkstall, and on the ve of me present bo cet oe in size sho 

ruins erected a temporary church. The present | 2° § VEEN) SR ees 
church and dliusbyal puilding were completed | Seeing that the pier had been erected twent i 
during the life of the first abbot, who died in | Yets, every bolt should have been examina seas 
the year 1182. At the general dissolution of| °F three times. The structure had gone | ae 
monasteries, in the year 1540, the abbey was| long without examination. Mr. H a 
surrendered to the Crown, and the property sub- | 84id the landing-stage was add. 

sequently became the property of the Earls of 

Cardigan. In 1888 the estate came to the 
hammer, and was nominally purchased by Colonel | 
Wilson, of Leeds. Colonel J. T. North, who isa} 
Leeds man, at once signified his determination to | 
secure the ruins for his fellow-citizens, and the 
pee of subsequent ere nee ae 
Abbey became the property of Colonel North for eee DE ea agi f Vaio, 
£10,000. In 1889 the Stine formally handed | that the pier had originally been a railw 
over to the Corporation of Leeds by Colonel} bridge; but he saw suficient to show aes 
North, who was presented with the freedom of | 20t strong enough for a proper wit Id by $ 
the city. At this time the ruins were a dark | He noticed that the girder wi ae Chai Se 
and ivy-covered mass, picturesque, but rapidly | bolts, and was not socketed ina beam; tha Th hi 
crumbling to dust. Scarcely a strong wind blew | materially weaken its Raita) Ts oa a aitaoh 
but it carried away some piece of masonry, and it | port, witness condemned the fix roe es ds 
became absolutely necessary for the Corporation, | ments, and advocated a new system of 
in order to preserve the ruins, as well as in the| 424 the erection of new ee 
interests of the safety of the public, to support | ether. He had contemplated thai 
the tottering walls. In 1890 the aid of Mr. J.T. | Company would go on with the work at on 
Micklethwaite, F.S.A., of Westminster, was | 404 had not expected that a fresh season Ge . 
called in, and the work of repair and investigation | be allowed to pass without the. structure | fmese 
began. The first step decided upon was the re- strengthened.—The Coroner read an ss 
moval of the ivy, a proceeding which has given | Mr. Worthington’s report to the | cane cs 
rise to a certain amount of adverse comment, and | Which he detailed the repairs required, oe se 
this work revealed a state of decay far more | mated the cost at £5,561 en nek ta: 
advanced than was supposed. The tower was in | “till, chief draughtsman for Messrs ie sy 
avery unstable condition, and a large buttress| ©. ironfounders, said he had examined the 
has had to be erected in the transept to support it, | anding-stage, and had come to eae 
The end wall of the chapter-house had also to be| that the cause of the collapse was the corr ne 
rebuilt. In the Abbey grounds great improve- | the bolts produced. He had point t to th 
ments have been effected. About 5ft. of earth | manager that some of the pillars were 12in. ow 
has been excavated all round the abbey, exposing | Of the vertical. He thought method of con 
to view the mouldings round its base. The earth | Struction was not a proper one 
thus excavated has been used for the making of | #djourned until Wednesday in ne: 
an embankment along the river-side, which has| ember 25th, when an official 
been planted with willow. A 36ft. carriage | Presented to the Coroner by Lieut 
drive has been made round the abbey, and|2E., who examined the struct 
numerous gravel-covered footpaths are now in the | Pehalf of the Board of Trade 
process otf construction. Here and there are] ~ Rath cero 
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: THE A.A. BRO 00: 
iB anticipation of the» forthcoming sessio1 
of the Architectural Association, to — 
|inaugurated on Friday, Octobe: 
| presidential address of Mr. . 
the familiar ‘ Brown B 
| calendar, roll of members! 
studio and classes, and list 


WHY THE MORECAMBE LANDING- 
STAGE FELL. et care 

igs remarkable evidence was given on 
Thursday in last. week at the adjourned 
inquiry into the deaths of the three persons who 
lost their lives in the pier disaster at Morecambe. 
Himilus Hill, the manager, said the pier was sur- 
veyed in December last, at his request, by Mr. 
Thomas P. Worthington, of Blackpool, who sent 
his report to the directors; but it was not acted | 
upon in any way by the board. The directors 
then had their doubts as to the condition of the 
pier; but, notwithstanding this, persons were 
permitted to use the landing-stage, which was 
considered quite safe. Thomas Parkinson Worth- 
ington, architect and engineer, said he examined 
the pier in November last, in accordance with | 
instructions from the last witness, and sent a 
written report and detailed plans on the 14th} 
ebruary of this year. He recommended various 
repairs, Improvements, and alterations, including 
a new system of bracing, fresh landings, and the 
substitution of sound bolts for those corroded, but. 
was not consulted about going on with the work. | 
He had examined the pier that morning, The 
bolts at the end of the middle carrying~girders’ 
were corroded, and had lost so much strength as: 20. T. 


mittee. he volume steadily incre: 
‘bulk, and now numbers 198 pages against 
last year. A new and excellent feature i 
‘tabulated list of the past presidents, he 

taries, and hon. treasurers of the Associa 
first president, Professor,Robert Kerr, 
in 1847-8, is still living, as are also 
well-known members of the profession 
‘pied the chair more than forty yea 
James Hdmeston (1853-4) and Mr. 
Rickman (1854-5); Messrs. James K. Colling 
and John P. Seddon, the honorary secretaries 
1850-1, and their successors, Messrs 
Braithwaite and Arthur Billing (1852-3 
Mr. Arthur Cates (1853-5), happily likewise. 


Jos 0 43 ads ; : Sy J 
compared with 1,131 in 1894, 1,129 in 1893, 1,125 
in 1892, 1,138 in 1891, 1,129 in 1890, 1,094 in 
1889, 1,052 in 1888, 993 in 1887, and 972 in 1886). 
A special sub-committee has been formed to take 
active steps to inquire into the working of the 
classes, and to suggest means to secure a larger 
attendance of students. The committee express 
regret that the courses of lectures on Professional 
Practice, Geology, Colour Decoration, and Heat- 
ing and™Ventilation were not held, owing to an 
insufficient number of students in these subjects. 
In accordance with what has now become an 
established custom, the lecturers and instructors 
met at the close of the session to discuss any 
alterations or suggestions which they thought it 
desirable to make with regard to the eflicient 
working of the Educational Scheme. The ques- 
tion of premises has again received the earnest 
consideration of the committee, and the enlarge- 
ment of the oflice and library will be completed by 
the opening of the new session. The attendance 
at the ordinary meetings has been well maintained, 
and larger than for many years past. Papers 
were read by Messrs. A. Beresford Pite, Keith D. 
Young, H. O. Sachs, C. G. Harper, John Slater, 
B.A., W. 8S. Weatherley, H. H. Statham, 
T. Stirling Lee, F. W. Pomeroy, J. W. Singer, 
E. C. Pinks, Henry Holloway, C. W. Whale, 
John Belcher, and Walter Crane. The library 
and register of assistants were well used. 
Summer visits were made during 1894 to 
the Houses of Parliament, Westminster Abbey, 
Oxford, Eton College, Kettering, Rushton 
Hall, and North Mymms Place and Church. 
The annual excursion was held in August, 1894, 
with the city of Wells as a centre. An increased 
attendance is reported at the spring visits, up- 
wards of 100 members being frequently present. 
These were made to the Church House, Pavilion 
Music Hall, All Hallows, North St. Pancras ; 
Brompton Oratory, St. Peter’s, Ealing; the Build- 
-ing Trades Exhibition, and St. Olave’s Grammar 
‘School. The common room which has been 
opened at 56, Great Marlborough-street, W., 
has been well patronised. The ‘‘ A.A. Sketch 
“Book ”’ continues to prosper under the joint 
- editorship of Messrs. W. G. B. Lewis and J. 
Begg, and its committee have received gratifying 
~additions to the number of subscribers. A con- 
ference on the Technical Education of London 
-Workmen was convened, and two meetings were 
held, at which there were present represantatives 
~of architects and builders, educational bodies, and 
trade unions. Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, A.R.A., 
was elected chairman, Mr. E. W. Mountford 
vice-chairman, and Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith. 
hon. sec. of the conference. The committee add : 
“The sittings of the conference have been 
temporarily suspended, owing to a difference of 
opinion haying developed between the repre- 
sentatives of the trade unions and the National 
Free Labour Association.’? The annual balance 
sheet*shows a total outlay of £1,671 18s. 6d., 
and an excess of expenditure over income of 
£247 16s. 94., the balance carried forward being 
£612 7s. 2d.° 
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_ OBITUARY. 


Tux death is announced of Mr. Tuomas 
Nicuotson, F.R.I.B.A., of Hereford, the well- 
known ecclesiastical architect and surveyor, at 
the advanced age of 72 years. Mr. Nicholson 
wes apprenticed to an architect in Portsmouth, 
but commenced practice on his own account in 
Hereford 50 years ago, when only 22. He 
was widely known for his church work, and had 
been diocesan surveyor and architect for Hereford 
since 1871. His works include one new church 
and three enlargements of churches in Hereford, 
the new churches of St. Michael, St. James, St. 
Thomas, and St. Helen, Swansea; and others at 
Aberystwith, Penrhiweeiber, Pembroke Dock, 
and Sauntry, near Dublin; the markets and 
public buildings at Presteign; a corn exchange, 
market, and reading-room at Ross; farmers’ 
club, assembly rooms, hotel, and police-station at 
Knighton ;. and numerous schools and parsonages. 
He also restored: Brockhampton Court at an 
outlay of £20,000, the Episcopal Palace at Here- 
ford, and Goodrich Court. He had been a 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects since 1861. He is survived by his second 
wife and by three sons. ‘ 


Mr. Henry G. Harrison, an architect once 
of considerable distinction in New York, died a 
short time ago at the age of eighty-two. Al- 
though, says the American Architect, he designed 


- aconsiderable number of important buildings in 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


New York, including the Woman’s Hospital and 
the Manhattan Market, which was, at the time of 
its erection, one of the wonders of the town, he 
became particularly prominent through his con- 
nection with the magnificent schemes which the 
late A. T. Stewart attempted to carry out at 
Garden City, Long Island. Mr. Stewart had an 
idea that a great rural city, so to speak, could be 
established around a nucleus of fine public build- 
ings, and he intrusted Mr. Harrison with the 
designing of the buildings.. Of these, the prin- 
cipal was to be a cathedral, and the cathedral was 
really built and dedicated, but, of the other 
intended structures for public use, none was carried 
out, except certain school buildings. The cathe- 
dral, however, was, and still remains, a fine and 
costly structure, which will perpetuate, as it was 
intended to do, the memory of its founder, and 
also that of its architect. 

———— EEE 

OHIPS. 


Earl Rosebery will visit Scarborough on Friday; 
October 18th, to open the new Liberal club-house, 
erected at a cost of over £15,000. 


The ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of 
the new St. John’s Roman Catholic Church at 
Bridgnorth took place on Thursday in last week. 
Dr. Carroll, Bishop of Shrewsbury, officiated. 


A new private school at Bodmin, known as 
Hartleigh House, was opened on Tuesday. It has 
been built from plans by Mr. W. J. P. Jenkins, the 
contractors being Messrs, Grose and Brown and 
Son, all of Bodmin, a 


The monthly report of the Labour Department 
states that: ‘' The building trades continue well 
employed, and the percentage of unemployed 
members of unions making returns has fallen from 
2'4 in July to 1:8 in August, compared with 3:4 in 
August, 1894. The furnishing and wood-working 
trades have improved to some extent, the par- 
centage of unemployed union members pen 
fallen from 3°0 in July to 2'7 in August, compare 
with 4:8 in August, 1894,’’ 


The town council of Morpeth have, under notice 
from the Northumberland County Council, instructed 
Mr. D. Balfour, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, to prepare 
report, plans, and estimate for complete sewage 
disposal works for the town, so as to prevent the. 
pollution of the river Wansbeck, to meet the 
requirements of the Local Government Board, and 
to secure its sanction for a 30 years’ loan. 


Old King-street Baptist chapel, Bristol, was re- 
opened on Sunday, after extensive alterations, 
carried out from designs by Mr. H. J. Jones, 
M.S.A., Bridge-street, Bristol. The works include 
the removal of the organ from the front of the 
building to a specially constructed chamber behind 
the pulpit, the remodelling of the instrument 
(carried out by Messrs. Voules and Sons), and 
supply of a new case, redecoration, the reconstruc: 
tion of the glazing and ventilation, and the 
addition of classrooms and vestries at the rear of 
the chapel. The entire outlay has been £2,500, 
and Mr. G. H, Wilkins, Thomas-street, Bristol, was 
the contractor. 


The new business house erected on the Embank- 
ment for Mr. J. J. Astor is approaching completion. 
It is Free Renaissance in style, and is faced with 
Bath stone, the internal fittings being of oak. Mr. 
J.L. Pearson, R.A., is the architect, and Mr. John 
Thompson, of Peterborough, the builder. 


At the monthly meeting of the Morecambe Dis- 
trict Council, it was resolved to apply to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow money 
for the erection of a new promenade bay and con- 
veniences thereon at the West End, between the 
new pier in course of construction and the Battery 
Inn; and thatthe Marine-road be widened 15ft. and 
the promenade 9ft. between those two points, both 
additions to be taken from the existing green. 


The church of St. Thomas, at Northaw, Herts, 
has recently received further interior decorations, 
On the east wall of the north transept over the 
vestry door has been placed a fresco painting of our 
Lord giving His last charge to His disciples. The 
transept walls have the sacred monogram, and that 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, surmounted by a 
mitre, placed alternately on a grey ground. On the 
north and south walls of the nave a dark red dado 
has been added. Over this, up to the level of the 
top of the windows, there isa conventional pattern 
of pomegranates. On the walls of the north and 
south transepts a conventional border has been 
carried round the arches, and the spaces above 
covered with grape vines, while the arches and caps 
have been picked out with gold. The decorations 
have been executed by Messrs, Heaton, Butler, and 
Bayne, of Garrick-street, London. ‘There has beén 
added a third stained-glass window on the north 
side of the nave, of the same style and character as 
those placed there in the early part of the year, and 
also executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and 
Bayne. The subject isthe Parable of the Talents. 
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Engineering Motes. 


LiverrooL and. Leeps Canau.—About five 
years ago the directors of the Canal Company 
submitted a proposition to expend over £500,000 
in extending the reservoir accommodation, in 
building retaining walls, in deepening and widen- 
ing the bed of the canal, and increasing the ware- 
house accommodation and working plant. The 
scheme obtained the consent of the shareholders, 
and in 1891 Parliamentary powers were obtained 
to raise £400,000 of debentures and £275,000 of 
additional capital. Soon afterwards the works 
were commenced, under the direction of the 
engineer, Mr. R. H. White, and at present the 
company has expended £150,000 on extending the 
reservoir accommodation, which now amounts to 
1,200 millions of gallons, about £110,000 on im- 
provement works, £43,000 on warehouses and 
other buildings, and £13,000 on working plant. 
Already the retaining walls have been carried 
nearly the whole length from Liverpool to 
Burscough Bridge, a distance of 24 miles, on the 
towpath side, and for a considerable distance also 
on the other side of the canal. The formal in- 
spection of this section took place on Saturday. 
Dredging operations have also been in progress in 
the Halsall and Lydiate district for 11 miles, the 
result being that the sectional water surface has 
been increased from 149 to 220sq.ft., or an increase 
of about 50 per cent. The work is now proceed- 
ing at the rate of about 10 miles per annum. The 
full effect of the improvements will be that whereas 
two barges going in contrary directions could only 
just.pass each other, there will now be plenty of 
space for three; the training walls doing away 
with the inevitable shallowness of the canal 
towards each of its banks. The dredging apparatus 
has been specially designed by Messrs. Cockburn 
and Montgomery, of London, for continuous 
working without interference with the traffic. In 
connection with it is an apparatus for depositing 
the dredged material at any required distance at 
the rate of a fon per minute. The directors pro- 
pose to overhaul and improve the whole of the 127 
miles of their canal, and some improvements are 
already in progress in part of the Yorkshire 
section. 

Tus New Lynton AnD BarnsTAPLe Ratway. 
—The first sod of the new Lynton and Barnstaple 
Railway was cut on Tuesday at Shamblehay, near 
Lynbridge, by Lady Newnes. The new railway 
will be of 2ft. gauge, and will start from the 
North Walk, Barnstaple, where a joint station 
with the London and South-Western Railway 
will be built. A quay will also be constructed at 
Barnstaple, at which shipping traffic will be trans- 
ferred direct into the company’s trucks. The line 
will follow the Valley of the Yeo, and the terminus 
is on the hill above Lynbridge and about a mile 
from Lynton. Considering the hilly nature of 
the country, the gradients are very easy, being in 
no case steeper than 1 in 50, but such gradients 
prevail.for 60 per cent. of the line. The total 
length will be 19} miles. There will be five 
stations between Barnstaple and Lynton—namely, 
at Chelfham-bridge, Bratton, Blackmore-gate, 
Parracombe, and Martinhoe-cross. The cost of 
construction is estimated not to exceed £50,000, 
or £2,500 a mile, and it is expected that the line, 
which will contain no tunnels and no works 0 
great magnitude, being almost altogether a sur- 
face line, will be ready for traffic by the summer 
of 1897. Sir James Szlumper, of Westminster, 
has acted as consulting engineer, and Mr. G. 
Smyth Richards, of Barnstaple, as surveyor and 


- | valuer. 
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The relics of Lord Nelson exhibited to the public 
in the Painted Hall of Greenwich Hospital, to which 
important additions were recently made, have 
been further augmented, also from Viscount Brid- 
port’s collection, by the presentation tothe nation of 
a silver jug and cover on a tripod stand with lamp, 
formerly the property of Lord Nelson, and an oak 
box, silver mounted, in which the document was 
contained attesting that the freedom of the borough 
of Thetford was conferred on the Admiral in 1798. 


The engines for the Snowdon Ruilway are not 
built by Messrs. Rinecker, Abt, and Co., as has 
been previously stated, but by the Swiss Locomotive 
Works Company, of Winterthur. The double bars 
forming the Abt rack rail are of rolled steel, the 
teeth being cut out of the solid bars by means of 
special machinery. The rack permanent way mate- 
rial is manufactured by Messrs. Cammell and Co,, 
Ltd., of Sheffield, under the supervision of Messrs. 
Rinecker, Abt, and Co., the proprietors of the Abt 
system, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

['We do not hold ourselyes responsible for the opinions of 

our correspondents. _ All communications should be 

drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents.] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Bouripine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by mame. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be madepayable to 
Tux Staanp Newsparer Company, Limirep. 


. TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). ‘To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30¢.) ‘To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Adyvertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 


Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than.3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. 

SITUATIONS, 


The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant ’’ 
or “Situations Wanted” is Oye SHituine ror Twenty- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. <A few bound yolumes of Vols. XL., XLI., KLVL,- 
xtix, Li, LItl., LIV., LVUL, LIX., LX., LXT., 

LXI., UXT, LXTV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 

: any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Reortvep.—F. J. Holman.—C. W.—Ingquirer.—C. M. W. 
—J. 8, and Co.—F. G. (Batley).—E. Benson. 
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- Correspondence, 


HOW THEY DO IT IN THE WEST 
INDIES. 


To the Editor of the Bumpma News. 


__ Sr,—The architectural all-round genius is not 
altogether unknown in the United Kingdom, but 
your readers may be interested to find that he 
also flourishes in our colonial possessions. 

As an English architect now residing in the 
West Indies, I was astonished to come across ihe 
following gem among other advertisements ro- 
lating to teas, fancy goods, &c., at the back o! a 
book having a fair circulation in these islands, 
entitled ‘‘ About Barbados.’? The professional 
at home is not in it with this suave child of the 
Tropics, whose announcement is appended in ail 
its native purity :— 

JAMES MURPHY, engineer, architect, builde: 
ee contractor, painter, paper hanger, and house 

ecorator, All materials guaranteed genuine. Work- 
Mmanship of first quality. Plans, specifications, and 
estimates furnished on the shortest notice. All work 
intrusted to the above will be carried out with the utmost 
despatch, combined with good workmanship. Charges 
moderate and terms liberal. “A staff of good workmen 


always at hand for general jobbing. Iron verandahs, 


rails, gates, crestings, finials,.marble slabs, tomb rails, 
and parquet floors imported, or made from native woods. 
“Verona,” Bank Hall-road, Barbados. Téléphone 
No. 135. 5 

And yet some individuals declare the public do 
not need protection, and that there is no necessity 
for registration and the compulsory examination 
of architects.—I am, &c., 

St. Lucia, Sept. 6. J elyaty 


OO OS 


The county council of Devonshire hav: appointed 
a committee to consider and report wi other steps 
should be taken to acquire the Forest : Dartmoor 
so as to protect it from being used in ay manner 
injurious to the general interests of the >unty. © 
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QUESTIONS. 
[11424.] — Sub-Contracts. — What are the us 
conditions of payment to be made to a sub-contractor 
the head contractor for the erection of a building, where | 
no arrangements had been made relative thereto? Is the 
sub-contractor entitled to the same percentage of value 
of the work done by him as the head contractor, and at 
the same time? When the former has finished his sub- 
contract, is it customary to have to wait for the balance 
until the latter receives his final payment, or is it due by 
custom when his work is completed?—G. H. = = 


Pirgni eo sc of Inertia.—I shall be obliged 
for a solution of the following question. What is the 
moment of inertia of a rectangular beam of uniform 
section, its depth being d, and its breadth » in inches? 
Give the expression for the moment of resistance at any 
section of the same beam, when the extreme stress of the 
fibres is S tons on the inch.—X. nes : , 


[11426.)—Met. Act.—Public Buildings.—Can 
anyone inform me if there is any treatise, pamphlet, or 
code relating to“the construction of schools in the City, 
which gives, at least, a general idea of what is expected 
by a district surveyor ?—J. D. = eae 


{11427.|—Concrete Floor.—I have some warehouse 
fireproof flooring to lay, of an average span of 9ft. I pro- 
pose to lay 2in. by 2in. T-irons, 12in. apart, and fill in 
with 4in. of concrete. Can any of your readers inform 
me whether this would be strong enough for the purpose? 
—No ConFriDENcE, Spe 


[11428.]—Circular Houses.—Standing at either end 
of the Cornish village of Burryan are two stone-built 
circular houses with thatched roofs, surmounted in each 
case, if I remember rightly, by @ tall wooden cross. There 
are five or six of these curious old dwellings in the valley, 
but during my stay I was unable to obtain any particulars 
as to their origin and history. The guide-book does not 
name them, though they are so curious, and I should be 
much interested if some fellow-reader could supply the 
information.—LAaymAn. j oe ae ae 


[11429.|—Waterworks.—Will some reader kindly 
give the names of one or two of the best books on the 
construction of waterworks for town supplies, especially 
treating on the construction of reservoirs, laying pipes, 
arrangement of intakes, fireplugs, valves, &c. ?—Aqua. 


ee —Estates.—In laying out estates (to be leased 
to builders), preparing plans, supervising, &c., what are 
the usual fees to charge client and builder {—Srumerna. 
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Folkington, Heathfiel ingly, ‘ton, Sullin 

all places within easy. reach, there are churches of interest. 
The latter is said to be the smallest ngland, 1 


rare 


of £3,000, They are to be built of red 
stone dressings, to match the church 
accommodate 318 children. — - eee 
~The restoration of the Black Prince’s Chantry of © 
Canterbury Cathedral, in which the d dants of 
the French Huguenots living | r 
future to worship, has reveale 
delicacy of the sculptured bosses which - 
an interesting feature of the architectur 
period to which the chantry belongs. -T. 
will soon bs complete. See oe 
The Speaker of the House of ye 
on Wednesday week a garden fcic, held 
of the fund for the improvement. of | 
Church. The church was built in 1840, an 
were made a few months ago by Mr. Fe: 
Carlisle, for extension and improvemen 
portion of this is now being car 
£700 wanted, about £560 has 
‘scribed, — : Meus 
The corporation of Rochester, I 
| eustody of the Norman castle hat “ci 
recently repaired the north-western turre' 
keep with fresh masonry, and now - 
similarly renovate that at the south-1 


‘The bells of St. Michael’s C 
which ten years ago were taken ‘ 16 | 
during the restoration of the spire, are this» 
being replaced. The bells are o be rung 
fear of damaging the fabric, but will be : 
The peal contains ten bells, incorporatin; 
original metal of the six bells k 

in the tower as early as 1429. T 


REPLIES, 


11412.|— Varnished "Wood Ceiling. — As 
‘‘@. B.D.” states that the ceiling has been repeatedly 
varnished, it is probable that the stain has not reached 
the wood. Ifso, thoroughly scour with stale beer, and 
immediately after wash with soft water and a little soap, 
just sufficient to give a slight lather. Wash again with 
soft water, and rub dry with a chamois leather. This 
would restore the colour, and the wood could be var- 
nished, as it was in the original instance. If, however, 
the woodwork is stained, it’ would be best to give ita 
coat or two of paint, and then varnish—A.S. _. 


camel Br ts oo think “‘J. G. 0.” will find the 
information he requires in “‘ Architectural Modelling,” by 
Richardson, No. 127 of Weale’s series, published by 
Crosby Lockwood and Son.—A. 8. E : 


[11417.] — Models. —“J. G. 0.” should obtain 
‘ Richardson’s Architectural Modelling in Paper,” pub- 
lished fat 1s. 6d. by Crosby Lockwood and Son, a very 
useful little treatise on the subject.—H. Buspriper. — 


[11417.]—Models.—“J. G. 0.’’ cannot do better than 
get a little treatise on ‘‘ Architectural Modelling,” by 
Richardson, published by Lockwood, Stationers’ Hall- 
court, E.C.—G. ~ : : oe 


[11418.]—Cool Roof—The best plan of keeping a 
slate roof cool in summer is to board and felt the roof. 
The felt can be fixed below the rafters if the roof is 
already constructed. If this cannot easily be done, I. 
should recommend ‘'W. J. J.’ to line the ceilings of 
attics with slag wool, as I presume the object sought is to | 
render the rooms under the roof cool.—G. H.G. 


[11418.]—Cool Roof.—* W. J. J.” should line’ his: 
roof with Jones and Co.’s silicate cotton, about#in. to lin. 
thick, placed between the rafters. This will exclude cold 
as well as heat. I believe the makers can supply this 
material in sheets, if desired.—_M. Hurpis. ; 


[11421.]—Girder Calculations.—“‘Sigma’’ -will 
fine all the information he requires in “Strains on 
Structures,’ by Middleton, published by Batsford, 52, 
| High Holborn; and “Strains in Ironwork,” by Henry 
| Adams, published by Spon, 125, Strand. He will also | 
| find Harrison’s Clinograph, made by Harling, 47, Fins- 
| bury-payement, E.C., of great service in setting-out. 
diagrams of graphic statics.—A. 8, © sng Ce 


[11421.]—Girder Calculations.—There are many : i : 
eraphic methods of solving problems arising in the design | officer of health, to - Lond 10 
of girders, and in many eases these are far preferable to | Government officials on the subject: 
caleulations for practical purposes. The principles of the| 2 ath taak aes r 
subject are very clearly explained in the excellent little} A mew public hall is be <Jerath 
work by Gray and Lowson on “Graphic Statics” (pub- | road, Bromley, and special considera 
lished by Collins at 3s. 6d) ; but “Sigma” would-do well| given to the ventilation, - 
to take some regular course of lessons on peaphie eae the Boyle system, the 
if he wishes to master the subject. _ The slide-rule is also | patent self-actin air-p' 
of great assistance in abbreviating the tedious arithmetical P hesxtraek SB the 
calculations required in designing girders.—H. Bus-. tor = ote 7 BOE a 
BRIDGE. Eider et - Owing to: L 
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- The peal of bells at Ni etherton, whic 
‘been recast by Messrs. Mears and Stainbank 
‘dedicated on ‘uesday. — 
‘Designs for an infectious diseases 
Paignton haye been panel 

Brun, ©.E., F.R.1.B A., ‘survey: 
district council, and-submitted to the 
ment Board, who have requested 
send a deputation, with its 


hy 


8 

school for Paisley exceeding by 07 

‘bequest of £15,000 by the late Mr 

‘the Burgh School Board have 

| question of a modi! 

ae ©. ue 

accepted plan be p 

pupils, to cost £16, 

carried, against ana 
save £3,000 


[11421.]—Girder Caleulations.—Timmin’s ‘Girder 
Calculator” is a very ingenious and useful method for 
calculating strength, also of giving rules as to riveting. 
spe pea: was lately noticed in the Burupine News. 

- oe ~ tee MIs b ar 

[11422.|—Eastbourne,—Several old and interesting 
typical churches may be seen in this neighbourhood. Ose 
of the chief is the fine old parish church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, in the Old Town, about a mile anda half from the | 
sea. Itis of general 15th-century design, thoug 
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WHAT IS A NEW BUILDING? 


Ee London Building Act 1894, section 5 (6) 

defines a ‘‘new building ’’ as ‘‘ any build- 
ing which has been taken down for more than 
one-half of its cubical extent and re-erected, or 
commenced to be re-erected wholly or partially 
on the same site after the commencement of the 
Act.” To such new buildings the more 
stringent regulations of the Statute of 1894 
would apply. In the recent case of ‘‘ Crow v. 
Redhouse”’ (Times, 31 July), the meaning of this 
clause had to be considered. The facts were, that 
there had been a fire at 3, Church-street, White- 
chapel, in consequence cf which the structure had 
been taken down almost entirely, some two-thirds 
of the old party-wall, with the adjoining 
house, only remaining. The district surveyor 
having been served with a notice from the owner 
that he was about to rebuild this place as a six- 
storied warehouse, objected that the old party- 
wall was not thick enough, according to the new 
regulations. He, in short, contended that this was 
a new building altogether, and so that the wall 
must be strengthened. 

On the other hand, the owner argued that his 
case came within section 208 of the Act of 1894, 
which deals with fires and walls, and expressly 
provides that ‘‘ where a party- wall or an external 
wallnot in conformity with this Act has been taken 
down, burnt, or destroyed to the extent of one- 
half thereof (measured in superficial feet), every 
remaining portion of the old wall not in conformity 
with this Act shall be taken down’ before the 
rebuilding thereof.’”” The magistrate supported 
the view taken by the owner, and held that he 
could not be compelled to take down, rebuild, or 
thicken his old party-wall, because as only one- 
third of if had been removed in consequence of 
the fire, it did not come within section 208. In 
the Divisional Court the two judges were divided 
in opinion ; but now in the doust of Appeal the 
Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices Kay and 
A. L. Smith have confirmed the decision of the 
magistrate. ‘They did so on the ground that they 
could not find any section in the Act of 1894 
which enabled the surveyor to deal with this wall, 
and that the clause defining a ‘‘new building’’ was 
not an enacting clause, and so could not cover 
this case of a wall by including it in the building 
more than half of which had beenremoved. So this 
very fine point was decided in favour of the owner 
and against the district surveyor. 

Frep. WeTHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.O. 

Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpive News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


S1ema.—BripGe. — Parish. — Resvurnpinc.—This may 
probably have to be done at the expense of the county if 
it is part of the highway. It would be better to consult 
the county council of the district, or write to the Local 
Government Board. _ 


The effort to build a memorial Congregational 
Church at Gainsborough to John Robinson, the 
Pilgrim Father preacher, is making progress. 
American Congregationalists have given the project 
support, and £3,309 has. been raised towards the 
building fund, the outlay being estimated at £6,000: 
In the spring of next year the Hon. T. F. Biyard, 
the American Ambassador, will lay the corner stone 
of the memorial church. 


Mr. Leeson, the architect for the restoration of 
the steeple and lantern of St. Nicholas’ Cathedral, 
Newcastle, reported to the Newcastle Finance 


Committee, on Friday, that scaffolding was now. 


erected up to the spire of the cathedral, and he 
asked for instructions to proceed with the proposed 
repairs. It was unanimously agreed that the work 
be intrusted to Mr, Walter Scott, contractor, of 
Newcastle, and that it should be begun forthwith. 


On the invitation of the River Wear Commis- 
sioners, the ceremony of laying one of the large 
blocks in connection with the new south protecting 
per was performed on Thursday, the 12th inst., 

y Rear-Admiral Arthur H. Alington. _Mr. James 
Liing, the chairman of the commission, explained 
that, when finished, the new north pier and the 
new south protecting pier will be about 500 yards 
apart at their extremities. The north pier will 
overlap the south, so that during northern gales the 

south end will be tected from the sea. The 

works are being carried out from plans prepared by, 
_ and under the supervision of, Mr. H. H. Wake, the 
commissioners’ engineer, 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. | 
Bumper anp Cuienr mm Conruicr.—At the 


Poole Police-court, on Sept. 12, Henry Nelson 


Jenkins, builder and town councillor, of Bourne- 
mouth, was summoned by Lieut.-Col, Charles 
Mercier, of Canford Cliffs, for assaulting and beat- 
ing him on Aug. 31. There was also a cross- 
summons, in which Col. Mercier, Gertrude Mercier, 
and George Lambert Clear were charged by Henry 
Nelson Jenkins with having, on the same date, 
unlawfully assaulted him. The colonel’s case was 
that in Ragust, 1894, he invited tenders for the 
construction of a marine residence at Canford Cliffs. 
Messrs. Jenkins and Son, of which firm defendant 
was one of the partners, entered into a contract to 
build the house for the sum of between £4,000 and 
£5,000. From the first the relations between the 
complainant, the architect, and the builders were un- 
happy, and the matters were referred to arbitration. 
Oa jibe 28, Mr. Fogerty, the a’chitect, caused a 
notice to be delivered to Messrs. Jenkins and Sons to 
the effect that unless his instructions were carried 
out in all matters, clause 14 of the contract would 
be enforced, the contract determined, and the 
premises taken possession of. Oa August 31 
Colonel Mercier took possession of the premises, and 
during a struggle defendant was alleged to have 
struck him in the face. John Frederick Fogerty, 
of St. Peter’s-terrace, Bournemouth, the architect, 
and Messrs, Jenkins and Sons, on the other part, 
deposed that on August 30 he visited the works and 
found the workmen covering over some joists which 
he had directed the contractor to remove. He 
essayed to get the joists removed, but this was pre- 
vented forcibly by the workmen. Oa August 31 
he again visited the premises with policemen and 
ejected the contractors’ workmen. For the defence 
it was urged that Jenkins only struck back after 
the colonel had punched him in an endeavour to 
push him over the gate. Evidence having been 
given for the defence by Mr. Tom Stevens, archi- 
tect, of Bournemouth, and by Benjamin Painter, a 
foreman in the employ of the defendant, the Bench 
retired. The Bench considered the offence proved, 
but that it was committed under great provocation, 
and a fine of 20s. wasimposed. The cross-summons 
was then withdrawn by leave. 


An AcquiTTaL.—Samuel Page, a ganger, Charles 
Smith, James Sindle, John Rottenbury, Edwin 
George Rottenbury, described as carmen, and 
Edmund Rottenbury, forty-eight, contractor, were 
indicted at the London County Sessions on Satur- 
day for stealing a quantity of gravel, valued at 
30s., the property of the Camberwell Vestry. The 
gravel was taken from Alleyne Park, and was 
afterwards discovered in Rottenbury’s yard. For 
the defence, it was contended that the prisoners 
thought they had authority from a man named 
Sawyer to remove the sand, but they misunder- 
stood his instructions. The jury found the prisoners 
not guilty, and they were thereupon discharged. 


Mortar anp ‘‘Morrar.”?—Mr. A. Geard, 
builder, of Archway-road, answered, on Tuesday, 
to an adjourned summons, taken out by Mr. Wm. 
Smallpeice, district surveyor for Hast Hampstead, 
for, in the erection of two houses at 108 and 110, 
Fleet-road, Hampstead, using mortar not made in 
accordance with the by-laws of the London County 
Council. The evidence for the prosecution was 
that the mortar used by the defendant was found 
by the council’s analyst to be deficient in lime. For 
the defence it was contended that the article used 
contained properties which rendered it perfectly 
sound. Mr, Plowden said the only question was, 
whether the defendant had complied with the regu- 
lations. The mortar used might be excellent, but 
it was not the mortar which the County Council 
required to be used, and this had been clearly 
proved. He imposed a fine of 40s., and granted 
£2 2s, costs. 


a 


The new infectious hospital, Burton-on-Trent, is 
being warmed and ventilated throughout by means 
of Shorland’s patent double-fronted Manchester 
stoves with descending smoke-flues and Manchester 
grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. EH. H. 
Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


There has just been erected by public subscrip- 
tion in the interior of New Porthill School, Gallow- 
gate, Aberdeen, a mural tablet of Gothic design, to 
commemorate the late Dr. Reith’s services in that 
poor and populous district. The memorial is in 
grey and red granites, and was designed and 
srecubas by Mr, Arthur Taylor, sculptor, Aber- 

een. 


Major General Carey, R.E., Local Governmant 
Board inspector, attended at the Town-hall, Dadley, 
on Friday, to inquire into the application of the 
Town Council for sanction to borrow £2,510 for 
street improvement purposes. The loan asked for 
was to complete the schedule of streets prepared in 
1887. The following loans had been obtained for 
the same purpose :—£1,500 in 1888, £1,500 in 1889, 
£1,500 in 1891, £1,850 in 1893, and £530 in the 
present year. The borough surveyor said theré 
were 26 streets to be paved. 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


CaRLisLE.—The memorial of the late Dr, Harvey 
Goodwin, Bishop of Carlisle, erected by subscription, 
was unveiled on Tuesday in Carlisle Cathedral by 
the Archbishop of York. The memorial consists of 
a bronze recumbent statue by Mr. Himo Thorny- 
croft, R.A., exhibited in this year’s Royal Academy, 
surmounted by a carved oak canopy, designed by 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. The figure of the 
late bishop is shown reclining at full length, dressed 
in episcopal robes, his head resting upon a pillow, 
round which cherubs are grouped, and with his feet 
planted against a rock, near to which stands his 
mitre. The hands are joined together upon the 
breast in the conventional attitude. The following 
appears on the central panel at the back of the 
canopy :—‘‘In memory of Harvey Goodwin, fifty- 
eighth Bishop of Carlisle; at Cambridge, at Ely, 
and in this diocese; a proved leader of men; 
learned, eloquent, wise, untiring, he used his rare 
gifts of mind and heart in the service of his Master 
for the good of the Eaglish people, and of the 
Church of Christ at home and abroad. Born 
October 9, 1818 ; consecrated November 30, 1869; 
died November 25, 1891.’” The memorial stands in 
a bay in the south aisle of the cathedral, adjoining 
a marble recumbent effi sy of tha late Daan Close. 


————$_ 
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The School Board for West Hartlepool hive 
adopted plans by Mc. E. Percy Hinde, of Liverpool, 
for the Brougham school. The building will accom- 
modate 1,375 children, and the caretaker’s house will 
be built on a portion of the site, which has frontages 
to Brougham-terrace and Wharton-terrace, West 
Hartlepool. 


The Congregational Church at Pokesdown, near 
Bournemouth, was reopened on Wednesday week, 
after renovation and enlargement. Tne accommo- 
dation has been increased from 200 to 440 sittings. 
Messrs. Lawson and Donkin, of Bournemouth, 
were the architects, and the builder was Mr. F. 
Elcock. 


Special services were held at the church of St, 
Lawrence, Lawrence Hull, Bristol, on Sunday, in 
celebration of the tenth anniversary of consecration, 
and at the same time the opening of a new organ. 
The instrument is a two-manual organ, and has 
been built by Mr. W. G. Vowles, of Bristol, at a 
cost of between £200 and £300. 


The Great Western Riilway Company are making 
atrangements for materially accelerating the pas- 
senger service between Paddington and the West 
of Eagland and South Wales by picking up water 
as the trains proceed, on the system long since 
adopted by the North-Western Railway Company. 
For this purpose tanks are being fixed which will 
be supplied from a deep well near the river Thames 
at the Grotto Bridge, between Pangbourne: and 
Goring Stations. These tanks will supply troughs 
which are being sunk on both the up and down 
lines, and from which the engines will pick up 
their water while running. The works between 
Pangbourne and Goring, upon which a large 
number of men are employed, are in a forward 
state. 

On the new line of the Great Northern Company, 
in Nottinghamshire, the bridges are to be of stone 
with steel girder tops. This is with a view of 
enabling these bridges to be lifted should the 
ground give way through being hollowed out 
underneath by coal workers. This new line, 
by the way, although only some six miles long, 
is expected to cost between £30,000 and £40,000 
per mile. 


The members of the Scottish Plumbers’ Congress 
and their friends, to the number of about a hundred 
in all, had an excursion from Dumfries on Friday 
to Wanlockhead and Leadhills, in order to visit the 
lead mines. Proceeding to Thornhill by rail, they 
had thence a circular drive which took in the 
Mennock, Elvan, and Dalveen passes. The con- 
ference was resumed in Dumfries in the evening, 
when the chief topic of discussion was, ‘‘ Should 
soil and waste pipes be placed outside or inside the 
walls of a building?’’ It was resolved to hold 
next year’s congress at Edinburgh. 


The Manchester board of guardians decided on 
Friday to proceed with the erection of additional 
rooms for nurses at an estimated cost of £4,430. 


The employment of electricity for street lighting 
at Folkestone has again been deferred by the 
corporation of that borough, after a long discussion 
as to the relative merits of the schemes formulated 
by Mr. Parker and Mr. F. H. Smedhurst. The 
former would involve an anticipated expenditure 
of £35,000, and the latter was estimated to jcost 
£13,000. 


The day schools adjoining the Convent of the 
Cross in Parkwood-road, Pokesdown, are being 
enlarged, the enlargement being so extensive as to 
almost double the size of the schools. The work is 
being carried out by Mr. W. Hoare, of Bourne- 
mouth, who built the existing schools, 
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Art the last meeting of the Sheffield Town 
Council a long and irregular debate took place on 
the cost of the new Town Hall, now in course 
of erection from Mr. EK. W.. Mountford’s designs, 
arising out of a resolution of the Improvement 
Committee to accept tenders for fittings and 
furniture, amounting to a. sum of over £17,000. 
Alderman Batty Langley, M.P., the chairman 
of the, committee, read a general statement, 
showing as nearly as he could fix it the actual 
cost of the ‘Town Hall when completed and in 
habitable condition. The contract for the 
building was £83,945, and with extras already 
sanctioned, together with the architect’s com- 
mission and other similar items, it came up to 
£104,357. The fittings and furniture now brought 
up amounted to £17,721, and there would be 
further expenditure in the shape of electric light 
fittings, cooking apparatus, blinds, carpets, and 
the like, amounting to £8,550, which included 
£2,000 for possible contingencies. This brought 
up the expenditure to £130,628, and adding 
£49,000 as cost-of site, the total expenditure came 
to £179,600. These figures startled councillors, 


Ae 


. some of whom declared that at the outset the 


figure of £80,000 was stipulated as the outside 
cost. It was stated in answer jto questions that 
the architect would not be paid by commission 
on the cost of the fittings, but an agreed upon 
definite sum of £250, whether the outlay were great 
orsmall. One or two of the members still thought 
the proposed cost on too high a scale. Alderman 


Langley declared that if further delay took place, 


by referring the tenders back to the committee, 
it would be impossible to say when the Town 
Hall would be opened. As if was, he failed to 
see how the opening could take place before July 
or August next year. The amendment to send 
the tenders back was eventually defeated. 


Ir would have been thought to be compara- 
tively easy to settle definitely who was the 
architect of the Georgian- Renaissance screen of 
columns and entablature which forms so effective 
a mask to the Whitehall front of the old Admiralty 
Buildings; but a newspaper controversy has 
arisen as to whether this should be credited to 
Robert Adam or Thomas Papworth. A writer in 
the Standard of Thursday last casually referred 
to the screen as the work of ‘* Adams.” A day 
or two later ‘‘Grandson of Thomas Papworth’”’ 
asserted that ‘‘ Adams’’ was not responsible for 
it; but that it was designed and executed by 
John Papworth, adding that the designer’s son 
(? the late Wyatt Papworth, F.R.I.B.A.) used 
to declare that the work was never paid for. A 
correction to this correction has been promptly 
proffered by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, who. states 
that the screen is by the Brothers Adam, point- 
ing out that the design, which has been mutilated 
in late years, with a description, is given in the 
great Atlas folio of this work. Mr. Fitzgerald 
adds: ‘‘ There was originally but one opening— 
that in the centre. Two others have since been 


broken to the right and left, thus destroying its 


significance as a screen. Adam—not Adams, as 
he is so often called—also designed various orna- 
ments (statues and the like), which have never 
been supplied. When it was a real screen it was 
justly admired for its elegance. In its perforated 
state it is unmeaning and incoherent.’’ ‘The 
‘¢ grandson ’’ has returned to the charge, stating 
that the son-in-law of Thomas Papworth, a 
solicitor named Van Sandau, applied to the 
Admiralty authorities for the remuneration due 
to Papworth, then deceased, but was refused; not 
on the ground that he was not the architect, but 
merely becausea fresh Government had come into 
power. 


AN unusual change of relationship to a board 
of guardians—the descent from vice-chairman’s 
seat to the sanitary inspectorship—is reported 
from Truro. At the last meeting of the poor- 
law guardians of that city, Mr. James Retallack, 
who has for nearly twelve years been a member 
ofthe board, and of late years the vice-chairman, 
resigned his seat, and was thereupon elected from 
among four candidates inspector of nuisances. 
The salary offered was £100 a-year. 


Tue town council of Aberdeen discussed, on 
Monday, a proposal to lay tar macadam on a 
number of suburban roads and secondary streets 
of the city. The recommendations came from the 
streets and roads committee, a deputation from 
which recently visited various towns in England 
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of the material for roadways. A deputation from 
the trades council was heard against the proposal, 
which was also severely criticised by several town 
councillors. The main objections to the proposal 
were that granite paving in the end would be 
much cheaper than tar macadam, and that the 
introduction of the new material would in all 
likelihood damage the trade in granite for paving 
setts and ordinary macadam, which was of con- 
siderable importance to Aberdeen. The recom- 
mendation to adopt tar macadam was defeated by 
fourteen votes to nine. 


Tue waterproofing of brick and sandstone with 
oils formed the subject of a paper recently read 
before the Australian Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science by Professor Liversidge. 
Experiments were made with the view of ascer- 
taining the length of time that brick and sand- 
stone are rendered waterproof or protected by 
oil. The oils used were the three most readily 
obtainable for such purposes—viz., linseed oil, 
boiled linseed, and the crude mineral oil known 
as ‘blue oil,’’ used for preserving timber. The 
weatherings were made upon a flat portion of the 
laboratory roof, fairly exposed to the sun and 
weather. Good, sound, machine-made: bricks 
were experimented on. The amount of oil and 
water taken up by the sandstone was very much 
less than that absorbed by the brick, although the 
area of the sandstone cubes was much greater 
than that exposed by. the bricks. Kqual amounts 
of raw and boiled oils were absorbed ; the blue oil, 
however, was taken up in much greater quantity 
by both brick and sandstone, but by the end of 
12 months the whole of the 13+0z. of blue oil had 
apparently evaporated away, and the brick had 
returned to its original weight. The bricks 
treated with raw and boiled oils remained un- 
changed. After the second oiling in November, 
1890, and exposure for nearly four years and two 
months, they had practically retained all their 
oil, inasmuch as they had not lost weight, and 
were also nearly impervious to water. The sand- 
stone cubes treated with raw and boiled oils 
returned to their original weights, but do not 
appear to have lost the beneficial effects of the 
oils, being also practically waterproof. 


Messrs. Mussencer anv Co., the well-known 
horticultural builders and heating engineers, 
have this week removed their business operations 
to extensive new premises recently erected by 
them in connection with their foundry close to 
the station of the L. and N.W.Ry. at Lough- 
borough. The new buildings occupy a site two 
acres in extent, and comprise spacious shops for 
joiners and fitters, erecting shop for horticultural 
buildings, show-room, timber sheds, offices, &c. 
The constant expansion of the firm’s business for 
several years past has gradually outgrown the 
limited accommodation of the premises in which 
it was founded some thirty years ago, and the 
additional facilities derived from such commodious 
new buildings will no doubt give renewed 
impetus to the development of their old-esta- 
blished and high-class trade. 

AWN electric-light installation will be provided 
for Ayr at the end of October, when it will largely 
supersede gas as an illuminant. Under Mr. 
Hammond and his assistant, Mr. EH. G. Pink, 
who was last week appointed burgh electrical 


engineer, the work has been proceeding during | 


the last twelve months. The generating works 


occupy a central station on the south bank of the | 


river Ayr, about 100 yards below the railway 
bridge, which is within the tidal influence. Part, 
of the buildings abut on the river, from which 
they are protected by a concrete wall, and access 
is had by Mill-street. The range of buildings 
are of the usual character, including power- house, 
boiler-house, and offices. The power is supplied 
by two boilers, 28ft. by 7ft., working a pressure 
of 125lb. when condensing and 140lb. when 
non-condensing, and capable of each supplying 
200H.P. The system upon which the installation 
is based is the high-tension alternating. To 
generate the current there are four sets of engines 
in the power-house. The two principal engines 
each drives a 100 kilowatt alternator, by Siemens 
and Co., Woolwich, The principal machines are 
capable of supplying light to the amount of 6,600 
eight-candle lamps, and a 50H.P. machine 850 
eight-candle lamps. The total amount of light, 
measured in candle-power, is thus nearly 70,000 
candles. ‘The plant may yet be used to work a 
tramway between Burns Monument and Prest- 
wick through Ayr, a distance of about six miles. 


Accorpine to the latest survey, the cost of 


for the purpose of inquiring as to the suitability | constructing the Nicaragua Canal will be ten 


‘near their junction; and from the last lock to 


| who three years ago built, at her own: expense, 


millions sterling, and th 
struction six years. The summit level: 
canal will be 110ft. above mean sea-level, and 
will be reached at each extremity by three locks, 
each 650ft. long and 65ft. wide. An artificial 
lake and repairing basin for ships in transit will 
be created by means of a dam across the San Juan 
River, and an embankment. across San Carlos, 


Greytown on the east. and Brito on the west the 
canal will be-enlarged, thus forming an extension 
of the harbours where vessels can pass each other 
without detention. The length from Greytown 
to Brito is 169 miles. The most serious engineer- 
ing difficulties will be in the great divide cut 
across the San Francisco. range through a three- 
mile stretch of rock with an average depth of 
120ft., and the restoration of the Greytown — 
Harbour, long ago destroyed by the deposit of — 
silt from the San Juan. The International 
Company was incorporated in San Francisco in — 
May, 1898, to aid in the construction of the canal 
from Brito to Lake Nicaragua—the Pacific end — 


of it. : eee : aay 
Mr. R. B. Hasrman, a Brooklyn architect, 
recently brought a suib in the American Courts, 
against King’s County, to recover some eighteen 
thousand dollars, as ‘compensation for services 
rendered in the préparation of designs fora - 
group of buildings, asylums and similar structures, 
at the request of the Board of Charities. Atter 
the plans were made, the cost of carrying them 
out was found to be so great that the idea was — 
abandoned, and the architect’s services seem to — 
have been forgotten. Mr. Hastman asked several — 
times for payment, but was repulsed. ‘Four years — 
after he had done the work, he commenced suit — 
against the county for compensation, claiming — 
25 per cent. on the estimated cost of carrying the — 
plans into execution. As he had still in, his~ 
possession a letter from the Chairman of the — 
Board requesting him to make the designs, and ~ 
another letter from the same person acknow- — 
ledging the receipt of the drawings, there could — 
be no doubt of his employment; and Justice — 
Cullen, before whom the case was heard, decided — 
that his claim was just and reasonable in every — 
particular, and directed him to present the bill — 
for payment to the Board of Supervisors. If - 
they should refuse to pay it, the judge told Mr. 
Eastman to apply for a writ of mandamus to _ 
compel payment. The counsel for the Super- 
visors, however, advised them not to_ resist 
payment; and the bill was accordingly accepted, — 
audited and paid, with interest. bene 
- Tur tar obtained in the manufacture of oil-gas — 
is,-says a German contemporary, subjected fo — 
fractional distillation up to the temperature of _ 
250°.C., when about 11°35 per cent. will have — 
distilled over. The remaining» 88°65 percent. — 
forms a glossy black mass, having theconsistency — 
of honey, and a specific gravity greater than that — 
of water. It is dissolved by the aid of heatin — 
about half its weight of volatile hydrocarbons, _ 
such as benzine and the like, and a paint for — 
coating ironwork is thus obtained which dries © 
very rapidly, adheres well, and does not crack or — 
fall off. It will penetrate through iron rust and — 
prevent further oxidation of the iron, Man- 
ganese or lead driers may be added ifdesired. 


" . fee or Roper ae ia = 
The annual convention of the American Institute — 
of Architects is to be held in St. Louis, Mo., on the — 
15th, 16th, and 17th of October. == 
The Admiralty have decided to build a new block 
of twelve coastguard houses at Sandgate. The 
existing buildings suffered seriously in the landslip — 


there. See : : 
The opening of the new Roman Catholic chur 
at New Hartley was solemuised on Tuesday by 
Wilkinson, Lord Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle 
The church which is dedicated to “Our Lady a: 
St. Wilfred,” is constructed of white bricks’ wi 
stone dressings ; it is 80ft. in length, 25ft. in bread 
and contains sitting accommodation for 300 persons. 
Its estimated cost is £1,300 exclusive of fittings. 
Mr. C. E. McCann is the architect. It is situate 
in close proximity to the Hartley- shaft, where th: 
lamentable catastrophe occurred in 1862, 0 
The memorial-stone of a new church dedicated — 
to St. George was laid on Tuesday at Cwmparc, 
Rhondda Valley, by the Bishop of Llandaff. The ~ 
cost of the edifice, which is estimated at £4,000, is 
defrayed by Mrs. Llewellyn, of Baglan, near Neath 


Peter’s Church at P-ntre, Rhondda, the edifice a 
organ costing £25,000. Two other large churches — 
are being built at her expense in the Welsh coal- 
-mining districts. 5 ais f 
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HLEVATIONS OR ‘PERSPEOTIVES AT 
HRA. Pe : 
a time of year when those of us who 


T 
A haye any works important enough to 
exhibit are thinking about making drawings 
of them for the next Academy exhibition, 
Mr. Chisholm’s paper in the Institute Journal 
of last week comes opportunely. Mr. Chis- 
holm thinks architects have a grievance. 
When they draw their own views, the 
Academy is apt to reject them, and what 
makes this more annoying is, that it hangs 
views of builgings which ako no better simply 
because they are better drawn. We believe 
there is some truth in this statement, and it 
is yery natural that there should be. Of the 
forty R.A.’s, more than thirty would hardly 
pretend to any acquaintance with architecture 
asanart. If they are at all in advance of 
‘‘the man in the street,” it is simply in 
knowing that they do not know ; for whereas 
he always thinks himself gifted by nature to 
judge of all the buildings he sees, they must 
have learned enough of art to remember the 
need of culture and training. But they can 
all tell whether a drawing, as such, is good 
or bad. In choosing between drawings they 
therefore rely on this knowledge, and the 
result is that many indifferent designs are 
exhibited, and possibly some meritorious 
ones are thrown out. This state of things 
has produced a result which Mr. ‘Chisholm: 
- appears to think yery undesirable. <A race 
of professional illustrators of architecture has 
sprung up who either draw, or more fre- 
quently merely shade and finish, perspectives 
for architects who have no time or no knack 
of working them up into pictures. We do 
not see that this is such a terrible evil; but 
My. Chisholm thinks that ‘‘it touches the 
yery existence of architecture as a* profes- 
sion,” and to get rid of it he proposes three 
things. One is, if we understand him 
rightly, that the Academy should be réeadier 
than it is to exhibit mere eleyations ; another 
is that the name of the draughtsman of the 
view, and not of the architect of the building, 
should be published in the Catalogue; and 
the last is that the Academy should rigidly 
exclude models, photographs, and the like ! 
It is interesting to trace the process by 
which a gentleman who has evidently 
thought much about the subject comes to 
advocate a remedy which would be incom- 
parably worse than the disease. The train 
of reasoning seems to be as follows: An 
architect is, or should be, an artist. What, 
then, is the work of art that he produces? 
It cannot surely be his building, for he prob- 
ably never worked at it himself. It cannot 
be his plans and sections, because the making 
of these, we are told, ‘‘ does not constitute a 
fine art.” Therefore it must be the making 
of elevations, ‘‘ which are the only [artistic | 
work of his own hands which the architect 
has to. show,” and the inference is that 
elevations, drawn by his own hands, are 
what he ought to exhibit at the Royal 
Academy. : 
We haye here, in a concise form; several 
of the most mischievous fallacies of the 
period. It might be enough to judge of 
’ them by their fruits, and to show that they 
have led a thoughtful architect to advise the 
astonishing course which we haye quoted 
aboye. But we will take one or two of them 
in detail. There is, first, the fallacy that a 
man’s art must necessarily lie in the work of 
his own hands: in other words, that unless 
he puts before the world some actual thing 
which he’ made by his manual labour, he is 


not an artist at all. What sort of artist, then, 
is the yery highest - the poet? No artist, on 
this theory, unless he issues his poems in his 
own handwriting. If they are pricted, Mr. 
Chisholm must, in consistency, acknowledge 
that they cannot be art. The poet did net 
set up the types or pull the press. His 
volume, therefore, not being the work of his 
own hands, he deserves no artistic credit for 
it, and when it is published it is the printer’s 
name, and not his, that ought to appear on 
the title-page. What sort of artist, again, is 
the:composer ? When Beethoven played his 
own sonatas, this singular doctrine would 
allow him the name: he was then the artist, 
and they were works of art. But now he is 
dead, and cannot play them, they must be 
works of art no longer. When they are 
played, itis not by his hands, consequently 
he is not the artist to whom we owe them. 
When we hear them we should never mention 
him, but ascribe all the merit to the pianist. 
What sort of artist, once more, is the 
dramatist ? He is eyen worse off than the 
composer, for, unless he can act a whole play 
by himself, he is scarcely eyen an artist 
while he lives, The part of Adam in ‘‘ As 
You Like It,” and the part of the Ghost in 
*“Hamlet,” may once have been works of 
art; for, according to tradition, Shakespeare 
not only wrote, but acted them. As to the 
rest of those plays, and the others which pass 
by his name, he merely composed them, 
inyented them, designed them, for actors to 
execute: just as the architect composes, 
invents, or designs a building for workmen 
to execute. If doing this for a fine building 
does not make the architect an artist, then 
doing it for a fine play cannot make the 
dramatist one. \ 

The next fallacy is implied in saying that 
“the making of plans and sections does not 
constitute a fine art,’ though it. seems that 
the making of elevations does. Here we get 
a plain ayowal which lends support to the 
popular opinion about our profession. 
‘‘ Architects,” the public are fond of saying, 
‘care about nothing except the outside of 
their buildings.” The public only show by 
this that they are often unfortunate in the 
so-called architects they meet with; for the 
man who does not feel a primary interest in 
the interior of his building is no architect at 
all. Mr. Chisholm does not. deny that he 
ought to feel this interest ; but he apparently 
implies that there is nothing artistic to be 
made out of interiors. If there is, plans and 
sections evidently stand on the same footing 
as elevations, for they exhibit the inside of 
a building in the same way as that in which 
elevations exhibit the outside of it. In all 
three cases, it is a way in which no mortal 
can ever see it. Mr, Chisholm seems to think 
that this is a detail of no consequence. He 
says the man who cannot understand an 
elevation is destitute of an educated eye, and 
that his opinion, even on a perspective, must 
be valueless. It cannot be too plainly stated, 
on the contrary, that no man living can be 
sure of understanding an eleyation- without 
a plan to help him; and that even then, 
however complete his training may be, his 
conception of its actual effect is likely to be 
yague, unless he makessomeslight perspective 
sketch of it. Elevations hung up without plans 
would often be grossly misleading; and even 
with plans they would be understood by few 
people except practical architects. Now, 
Mr. Chisholm says, in so. many words, that 
‘‘the making of plans and sections does not 
constitute a fine art,’’ and that ‘the 
Academy authorities should rigidly exclude 
objects which it is-impossible to raise to the 
level of fine arts.” His proposal, therefore, 
amounts to this: that exteriors should be 
illustrated in a way which would often leave 
them quite unintelligible, and that interiors 
should not be illustrated at all ! 

It is a fallacy, again, and a yery injurious 
one, to suppose that a building should first 
be thought out in plans and sections which 


have nothing of art in them; and that the 
architect should then take the exterior which 
happens to spring out of these plans and 
sections, and turn it into architecture by 
subsequent manipulation. This is a popular 
delusion, not only about our art, but as to 
others. We heard years ago of a notorious 
producer of sculpture who, in the course of 
atrial, was stated to have modelled the 
figures himself, and then to have employed a 
‘* ghost” to give them ‘‘ artistic merit.” But 
artistic merit lies deeper down than this. It 
is not, in architecture any more than in 
sculpture, something which can be put on or 
scraped out of the mere surface of a work. 
Our art, eyen more than others, has todo 
with general masses and groupings, not 
merely with details. The producer of the 
street pot- boiler, it is true, thinks otherwise. 
His building settles itself, as to general form 
or want of form. Nine times out of ten it is 
intrinsically a shapeless abortion. This does 
not disconcert him; he does not know or care 
that architecture means anything but finery 
applied to cover up deformity. He sticks his 
‘**front”’ over with pilasters and cornices, he 
turns a carver loose on it, and at last the man 
in the street pronounces it yery good, But 
this isnot the sort of work which any of us 
want the Royal Academy to encourage. It 
is only too ready to exhibit drawings of it 
already, and itis a pity that anyone should 
make suggestions which, if adopted, would 
lead it to exhibit more. é 

In spite of all thee points in which we 
are at issue with Mr. Chisholm, we are in 
sympathy with what seems his underlying 
purpose—that of preventing the architectural 
part of the R.A. exhibition from sinking into 
a mere display of draughtsmanship.. But we 
fear that this is just what his proposed altera- 
tions would more and more makeit. It is 
not only in perspectives that draughtsman- 
ship is able to be rated higher than design. 
The same thing would happen in elevations, 
eyen if they alone were admissible. Few 
architects would draw their own—Why should 
they ? and the only result would be that the 
professional perspective draughtsman would 
become, or be superseded by, the professional 
geometrical draughtsman. The putting of 
the draughtsman’s name in the catalogue, 
and not that of the designer, can hardly be 
seriously intended. Of course, its only effect 
would be to make the public think, even ~ 
more than they now do, that draughtsman- 
ship is everything and design nothing. The 
architects would turn out—as far as reputa- 
tion goes—from the one room which is left to 
them at Burlington House, and the draughts- 
men would reign in their stead. 

Mr. Chisholm, however, will not have 
written in vain if he leads-his readers to 
see what the ‘“‘ manual labour fallacy” and 
the ‘‘applied art fallacy” do actually lead 
to. The latter one especially is the curse of 
England, and, as a friendly American archi- 
tect remarked who criticised London build- 
ings two or three months ago, it spoils our 
doings everywhere. ven our best men can 
seldom quite outgrow it, and it is as true 
now as in Pope’s time that we ‘‘hide with 
ornament the want of art.” The manual 
labour fallacy, on the contrary, is that worst 
of falsehoods, the falsehood that is half a 
truth. It is true that an artist, where he 
can, should not only invent his work with 
his own mind, but execute it with his own 
hands. Those hands will obey his brain as 
no other hands can do, and hence it is that a 
carver, for instance, ought to be able to 
inyent for himself, instead of trying to copy 
what a draughtsman has inyented for him. 
But then there are wits, like ours, in which 
it is practically impossible for the designer to 
execute his own designs. They are none the 
less works of wit for that, and their designer 
is none the less an artist. . Their origin was 
in his mind, and he has produced them in 
ihe only way in which the facts of existence 


‘allow them to be produced. Our choice is 
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between haying them in that way, and not 
haying them at all. In them the manual 
- labour of the designer is out of the question. 
St. Paul’s is a work of art, although Wren 
did not hew its stones himself; and it is a 
work of art of which -he was the artist. If 
people will not have architecture on these 
terms, then they cannot haye architecture at 
all; neither, if they are consistent in their 
principles, can they haye poetry, or music, 
or the drama. : - 


WEST HAM TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
AND FREE LIBRARY COMPETITION. 


O fewer than 73 designs haye been sent 

in for the proposed new Technical 
Institute and Public Library for West Ham, 
and are on view at the Public Hall, Barking- 
voad, Canning Town, E. The site isa good 
one, surrounded on three sides by roads and 
an open space, and its main front is towards 
Romford -road, a wide and important 
thoroughfare. The designs that have been: 
selected by the assessor, Mr. J. MacVicar 
Anderson, P.-P.R.I,B.A., are the following :— 
The first premium of £250 has been awarded 
to the design of Messrs. Gibson and Russell 
(No, 84); the second premium (£150) to the 
design by Messrs. Clark and. Hutchinson 
(No. 51); and the third (£100) to the design 
of Mr. Thos. Davison, A.R.I.B.A., of 
Chelsea. To confine our remarks to these 
three designs, one may at once admit 
that the assessor has .been justified in 
his choice of the first of them. With 
a few exceptions we shall point out, 
the plan is an able one, showing a 
skilful distribution of the departments, which 
are well placed on the ground, with some idea 
of architectural propriety and symmetrical 
order. Looking first at the ground plan, the 
authors haye, with the exception of three 
small courts, covered the area, though the 
library department and lecture theatre are 
only of one story, top-lighted, thus leaving 


plenty of air-space between the surrounding 
blocks of the Institute and official depart- 
ments. The library occupies a large portion 
of the space facing the Green and Water- 
lane, and is separated from the other block 
by a straight wall and by a corridor. The 
lending library, 5oft. by 47ft., is placed at 
the corner of the above-named sides, the 
lobby entrance for the public being in Water- 
lane. We think the space for borrowers 
contracted and rather spoilt by the pro- 
jecting vestibule, and the arrangement of 
counter might be arranged better. A one- 
story domed reference lbrary 38ft. square 
adjoins, lighted from a court. <A read- 
ing-room, 110ft. by 38ft., top-lighted, comes 
next toright of entrance. The lecture theatre, 
with its main entrance for the public in the 
centre of the Water-lane side, is shown, 70ft. 
by 44ft,, with a platform recess at the inner 
end to accommodate 500 people. Cloak- 
rooms are well placed on each side of the 
entrance, and conyeniences are placed on 
each side of platform, which’is bounded by a 
long corridor along the eastern row of work- 
shops, On the south side of the lecture 
theatre are two courts for light and air, be- 
tween which runs the main corridor from 
Romford - road entrance. The women’s 
laundry, cookery, social rooms, &c., com- 
plete the Water-lane block, with a distinct 
entrance. The Romford-road front has a 
centre entrance leading to a transverse cor- 
ridor, with convenient staircases taken out of 
the arigles of the courts which light it, and is 
called the “museum hall.” In front, facing 
this road, are the men’s social rooms, store- 
room, clerks’ and secretary’s offices, and 
board-room, the latter at the south-east 
corner, On the eastern side is a range ol 
buildings’ for workshops, traversed with its 
own corridor, and entrance at the Green end. 
The women’s and men’scorridorsand entrances 
are distinct. The first-floor plan is given up 
tc the technical department. It shows two 


lecture-room 


Romford-road, with classrooms 


and some of smaller — 4 ke 
Water-lane front; the art school, co 


taining art master, wood-carving, design, 


modelling, elementary and advanced draw-| 


ing:rooms, on the northern side, facing | we 


the Green, the best position for a north light. | 


These rooms have their own corridor alon 
the inner side. The laboratories are place 
end to end along the eastern side, with. their 
corridor of access, and are thus well out 


of the way. ‘Thus, the main corridors, 


run round the four sides of the rectangle, 


and are well lighted from the courts. The 
sections show the large lecture theatre, 28ft. 


high to the flat, segmental ceiling, which 
springs from cantilevers at the sides. 
roof is of iron, trussed, and the lighting is 
obtained through clerestory windows above 


the reading-room, also from the courts on the | 


south side. The separation of the depart- 
ments is not so clear and distinct as we 
might wish, especially between the library 
and technical departments; but the entrances 
and corridors’ can be arranged to meet the 
requirements. 
much artistic skill and feeling. The Romford- 


road facade has a well-balanced and appro- 


priate treatment in its long front, broken 
by circular pediments and turrets. The deep 
band of relief ornament below the engaged 
Tonic columns of the front is drawn with 


much spirit ; the inter-columnar treatment of | 


windows of lecture-rooms is a nice feature, 
and the detail of the circular pedimented 
porch catried on trusses and carved seated 
female figures or caryatides is clover, though 
this and the caryed frieze may be said to be 
more spirited than appropriate to the posi- 
tion they occupy. An artistically-drawn 
detail to a larger scale is given of these 
features. [here is, perhaps, also a want of 
rhythm between the circular-headed porch 
and the rectangular-shaped window at the 
side. ‘The Water-lane elevation is broken by 
three circular pediments, the centre one 
being a porch to the large theatre. A 
cupola is over the library entrance yestibule. 
The perspective, a clever pen-and-ink draw- 
ing, shows a well-broken and picturesque 
design. : 

The second premiated design is distinctly 
blocked into departments. The technical 


schools and lecture theatre block is ths 


largest, and occupies the main portion of 


area bounded by Water-lane and Romford-_ 


road, the main entrance to the Institute being 
in the centre of the latter, with women’s 


and men’s entrances on either side. These 
latter are the ends of corridors which give 


access to the lecture and classrooms on 
each side. Those facing Water-lane are for 
the women. ( 
72ft. by 43ft., with platform at northern end 
and a corridor approach from Romford- 
road, and is lighted on either side by courts. 
It has a timber roof, The main front is 
occupied by the women’s social room and 
classroom on left of main entrance, and on 
the other side are the men’s social room, 
board-room, office, &c. Men’s cloak, refresh- 
ment, and classrooms arein the east wing. The 


authors make a similar mistake to others in 


placing their art. schoolrooms along the south 
front. ( 
are top-lighted in the roof on the north side. 
This arrangement is not happy. ‘The corner 
angle staircases and lavatories are convenient, 


and are taken out of the open courts at the 


angles. ‘These are large. The lecture-rooms 


(56ft. by 36ft.) are at the ends of side wings. | 
fhe library block occupies the north-west 
corner of area, and is entirely on the ground 
It con- 


Hoor, like the first premiated plan. 
tains a reading-room, 95ft. by 37ft., with one 


side and end lighted, besides top-lights, an 
entrance-hall, 28ft. square, with top-light ; 


reference library, 43ft. by 28ft.; and lending 
library, 88ft. by 33ft. A long corridor, top- 


lighted, separates library block from insti- 


The 


The design externally shows: 


in distribution, but the blo 


‘entrance between, well light 


The lecture theatre is central, 


These rooms haye south windows, but’ 


north lights. The general pla: 
the lecture-hall is a one-stor 

the library is top-lighted 
freely treated in brickw 
Renaissance, and is mainly : 


entitle them to rank with the 
one of these. The plan is somewha’ 


asto afford ample light and airt 
they are practically isolat 
block, facing Water-lane, ” 
room and lending library 


A spacious borrowers’ lobby is shown — 
lending library, with book store be: 
The bayed. recesses) are also ex 
features. The institute building 
Romford-road, and is mainly sepa: 
the other buildings by courts. 1 
entrance is in the centre, - 
cross corridor giving access 
lecture - room, board - room, ~ me. 
women’s social rooms, &c. ; an 
theatre forms a distinct buil 
56ft., its end towards the eas 
and at an oblique angle will 

block. The first floor has 
lecture-room, atid also th 
the Romford-road front 
while on the 
mical lecture-room over the 
the drawing-rooms in fron 
conceived in a picturesque 
sance spirit, with high 
and turrets accentuating 
cases at the inner an 
also a centre turret on 
A strong ink perspective, — 
in part, shows a- well-| 
pleasing building. A similar 
is No..18, we believe — 
Hall. The library block — 
oblique line of the Water-lane 
and the reading-room is 
on each side. Next to i 
with corresponding ba 
an octagonal end. The 
opposite Romford-road ; 
chemical laboratory in front, 
rooms behind, in connecti 


the 
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attention for a bold departure; the library 
building is placed on the western side of 
an isolated block, the reading-room along 
‘Water-lane with a spacious entrance, and the 
reference and lending libraries in the front 
block square with road, haying a main 
entrance to library in a bold projection 
carried up as a massive tower (as in the 
last-named design), which serves also as a 


staircase, and this is re the other 
. end. The main entra is in» the centre— 
Romford-road — and the hall practically 
separates the library from institute 


building. It is spacious and has. a good 
staircase, with lavatories and cloakrooms, 
&c., beyond in a distinct block—a desirable 
arrangement. The eastern institute block is 
sutrounded by corridors lighted from a centre 
courtyard; the beard-room is in front, and 
laboratories behind. One importént feature 
us the position of the lecture theatre, 80ft. by 
42ft., which is on first floor on the Water- 
lane side over reading-room, so arranged as 
to be let off separately—a point of import- 
ance to the authorities. The classrooms are 
in front, and the lecture-rooms at the ends. 
The eleyations are artistically and broadly 
treated, of Renaissance character, gabled in 
the front, and the corner towers of main 
front give dignity to the design. ‘The 
decture-hall is emphasised as a separate 
building on the Water-lane side, with its 
two main entrances and stair. The author 
places his workshops in the basement, and 
his art school in second floor is well lighted 
by a north light, and has a front corridor. ~ 
The plan No. 21, by Mr. Sidney R. J. 
‘Smith, is also planned on the principle 
of two distinct blocks, the library placed 
along the Water-lane side, with its own 
entrance, and forming an acute angle with 
the institute building fronting Romford-road. 
This plan permits of open instead of closed 
- courts, and of a more efficient separation of 
the main teaching and administrative de- 
artments, The author, who has built several 
important libraries, has given ample space to 
the public in his lending library, which is 
S0ft, by 51ft. Gin. On the other hand, many 
of the designs show yery cramped arrange- 
ments, and the counter for borrowers is not 
long enough for the indicators. A well- 
placed office for librarian is shown between 
the lending and reference libraries, the 
reading-room on right of entrance, 85ft. by 
41ft., is in the corner between tho two roads. 
The institute block is well arranged: a sepa- 
rate and isolated block in the rear of the 
front building to Romford-road is reserved 
for classrooms and laboratories, and is joined 
by a lobby to the main part; the entrances 
for men and women are separated on 
either end of the front, with their social 
rooms and cloakrooms in conyenient posi- 
tions. Thestairsand layatoriesare well located 
at each end of main corridor. The lecture 
theatre, 62ft. Gin. by 47ft., with platform, is 
situated along the east side, with separate 
entrance in Romford-road, and ample cloak- 
rooms, &c., in the rear. On the upper floor 
are the lecture-rooms, 46ft. Gin, by 30ft. 6in., 
each facing south, and classrooms on left 
and right. Laboratories are placed in the 
detached block behind above classrooms. 
The library and hall are roofed on a lower 
level, and the architectural treatment is well 
balanced with octagonal turrets and cupolas 
at the corners over preparation rooms and a 
centre fléche. The art studios are north- 
lighted, with front corridor facing Romford- 
road. A carefully prepared and able design 
is No. 65—by Mr. J. M. Brydon, we believe. 
It is shown by a well-drawn set of drawings 
in an Nnglish Late Century Classic style with 
pediments, the two end ones of circular shape, 


with cupola oyer centre. The library block’ 


is on the Green side, with main entrance ; the 
lecture-hall is placed parallel to it, with its 
entrance in Water-lane; and the institute 
block, occupying the largest portion of the 
site, faces this and Romford-road, where the 


be s 
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| main entrance is placed. This blockis of quad- 


rangular shape, round two open courts. The 
central hall and stairs in line with the main 
entrance are lighted from them, and in the rear, 
separating this block from the lecture-hall, 
is a row of one-storied rooms for engineering 
workshop, dynamo, &c. An inner corridor 
traverses each side of the institute building, 
lighted from the courts, and a surrounding 
corridor is also shown to the lecture theatre, 
which is 80ft. by 40ft., and is lighted by 
clerestory windows above the corridors, 
There is a good crush-room, forming a yvesti- 
bule to the theatre, and the dressing-rooms 
and cloakrooms are conyenient. The library 
block is single story and top-lighted, with 
side windows on three sides. The theatre or 
hall has an elliptical ceiling panelled for 
painting, with wall pilasters and ribs, and 
the drawings are well executed. We note 
that the lecture-rooms are on first floor 
behind, classrooms in front, each 45ft. by 
doft., good positions, and that the labora- 
tories face Water-lane, and the engineering 
shops are well placed and single-story. The 
workshops are in the basement on Water-lane 
side, and the art school in front is well lighted. 
The main stairs and corridor approaches are 
excellent. 

We can only very briefly mention a few 
other designs of exceptional merit Some of 
these are on the open or isolated block 
system, others quadrangular and inclosing 
courtyards. Of the former kind is No. 15, in 
which a circular domical reading-room occu- 
pies the centre of the main front, of the 
Radeliffe Library type; the design is of a 
Georgian Classic character, picturesque in its 
outlines, and with corner tower. A long 
lending library is behind. The institute 
building is towards Water-lane, with a 
central entrance and lecture theatre in rear, 
64ft. by 42ft., with convenient class and 
retiring rooms. The physics lecture-room at 
the north-west corner, and a range of work- 
shops facing the Green. Aboye are class- 
rooms along Water-lane, art schoolrooms on 
north side, with inner corridor approach; 
chemical lecture-room at end facing Water- 
lane. No. 49is |_-shaped, with acute angles. 
A symmetrical front building of three 
stories, with octagonal entrance, tower, and 
massive projecting wings at the ends, 
of Renaissance character is shown by a 
cleyer ink perspective. The library block 
is at the north end of © Water - lane, 
and women’s department south end, and 
lecture theatre at south-east corner, with 
separate entrance, and a corridor connecting 
it with the institute rooms and library. A 
circular corner between Romford-road and 
Water-lane. The men’s and women’s de- 
partments haye good entrances. No. 32 isa 
clever, artistic sketch, with a nice breadth of 
treatment; but the plan is wasteful, and the 
corridors badly lighted. No. 46, we believe 
by Mr. E, W. Mountford, shown by a nice ink 
perspective in a Classic Renaissance style, is 
another of the able quadrangular symmetrical 
arrangements, with two courts for air and 
light. The library is on the west side, with 
centre entrance and court, and the institute 
building and lecture theatre on the east side. 
The position of library attendant would haye 
been better in the angle of reading-room; 
as shown, he could not see more than 
a small portion of the room. A number of 
bay windows break up the two main ecleya- 
tions, and there is a central tower on south 
side, serving as main entrance to the insti- 
tute. The lecture theatre is of too square a 
proportion, and its accessories inadequate. 
The author has studied compactness. Clever 
drawings accompany No.*30; the corridors 
are not all well lighted. No. 17 has a 
cleverly-drawn perspective sketch, but the 
plan of departments is weak. No. 60 
also shows a rectangular type, with 
some good planning; and No. 61 -is of 
the same class, with open courts, the 
lecture-theatre on the east side, project- 


ing. The smaller lecture-rooms are placed 
one over the other in the centre of building, 
side-lighted by the courts. The library is at 
the north side, with its own court and en- 
trances, and the classrooms along Water- 
lane. The design is of Late Gothic character 
in the details. An able design is-No. 69. 
The plan is symmetrical, with centre court, 
classrooms on the north side, with lecture- 
rooms in centre, with inner corridors lighted 
by court, and the library building is in front, 
with projecting newsroom as a wing on west 
side, and a corresponding block for lecture 
theatre. The technical school and the 
library entrances are both arranged in front. 
Nos. 28, 47, 55, 57 are well-considered sets, 
with some good planning, though wanting in 
classification, and, in one or two instances, 
costly in style, as in No. 28. , 

The committee have to be congratulated 
for having eyoked so much talent. They 
haye every reason to be satisfied with their 
choice of the first design; but in some re- 
spects, at least, the other two premiated sets 
will hardly compare with one or two designs 
we haye spoken of commendably. That 
the departments should be separated as far 
as possible by open areas or by straight party- 
walls rather than by corridors and halls 
appears to be essential; that the lecture- 
hall should, if practicable, be a distinct 
and isolated building capable of being cut 
off from the other other departments, cannot 
be doubted, and the same separation appears 
to be necessary between the library and 
institute building. The ground floor is no 
doubt the better level for a public hall, though 
there are a few good plans which show it on 
the first floor and without inconvenience. 
Another important consideration is the posi- 
tion of the laboratories and workshops; there 
are good reasons for placing them on an 
inner or rear position ; the former, or at least 
the physical laboratory, ought, if possible, to 
be on the ground floor, to insure freedom 
from all yibration, and the workshops and 
dynamo-rooms ought either to be isolated 
or placed in the basement, as the heat and 
noise from these ought not to incommode 
those engaged in other ayocations. The cost 
of the building has been limited to £40,000. 
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CONTRACTS, SINGLE AND SEPARATE. 


HE one-contract system as against the 
many-contract system appears to b3 
exercising some interest both here and ix the 
United States, amongst contractors and the 
profession. If we were to array a host of 
facts on both sides it would perhaps be seen 
that with few exceptions the client benefits 
by the employment of several contractors. 
Each has a stake in carrying out his par- 
ticular work well for his own sake and 
reputation. A large American association of 
manufacturers have in a recent circular 
declared that the single-contract system 
fayours bad workmanship, because it is for 
the general contractor’s interest to employ 
the cheapest sub-contractors he can get. 
There is some truth in this indictment. A 
low tender for the work haying been accepted, 
an architect cannot conscientiously complain 
about the contractor’s selection of work- 
men, They are not entirely under his con- 
trol, though he may make a proviso in 
the contract reserying to himself the 
right to approve or reject the sub-contrac- 
tors. He can only exercise his right of 
rejecting any work done, say mason’s work, 
if contrary to the specification, of condemn- ~ 
ing the quality of the stone, or the mode of 
laying.it or executing the masonry. Again, 
it has been urged for the many-contract plan 
that the architect has an opportunity of 
settling questions of detail with the several 
contractors, of discussing with each matters 
which, under a general contract, he would 
have no chance of doing, of trying artistic 
experiments, and of making any little yaria- 
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tions to the advantage of the building and 


his client. It would be much easier, for 
instance, to consult with A, the bricklayer, 
who has an independent contract, about a 
point of detail before deciding on the design, 
than it would be to go to the general con- 
tractor and tell him what he would like done. 
The latter would probably refer to his quan- 
tities and. find the price affixed to the item 
too low to admit of any extra, and not being 
a practical bricklayer like A, he would 
hesitate to meet the architect’s wishes. 
Mr. A, as a practical mechanic, could, on 
his own responsibility, decide to make any 
small deviation. The difference in each trans- 
action is simply this: The general contractor 
is a middle-man—he cannot treat directly ; 
but in dealing with A, the architect is brought 
into contact with the actual worker who has 
only himself to consult. These are unques- 
tioned advantages of the many-contractor 
system which it would be hard to overlook. 
Again, the principle of the architect being 
brought into direct touch with the craftsman 
is fayoured by this system. very trade is 
under the immediate supervision of the 
master-mind instead of all being lumped 
together, and treated as an aggregate that 
can be manipulated under the contractor for 
his own advantage. 

There are, of course, disadyantages of 
separate contracts. One is the increased 
trouble it is said to entail on the architect. 
Separate agreements mist be prepared and 
negotiations made ; supervision is increased ; 
instead of holding one man responsible, each 
contractor has to be dealt with and reckoned 
with; there is more friction to be overcome 
in arranging their seyeral duties, so that there 
may be no overlapping and all may work 
together harmoniously; and lastly, there is, 
some imagine, more expense in. obtaining 
several tenders than in only one, though this 
is disputed, as in the one-contract system 
each sub-contractor must. get a pro‘it, and 
the general contractor a profit on the whole. 
Without any doubt all these disadvantages 
are intensified when the architect is inex- 
perienced and has an imperfect control over 
the several trades, and it is just in proportion 
tothis want of keenness in adjusting them 
that the single-contractor system is an 
advantage. A vast deal of trouble is taken 
off the shoulders of the architect by the 
intervention of a functionary who can select 
his own tradesmen, arrange the details of 
their labour, superintend the operations, and 
become personally responsible for their work 
or shortcomings. The general contractor 
is such a person, a useful intermediary ; he 
guarantees the several trades. When we 
consider a building as an aggregate of many 
skilled labours, that it employs a number of 
craftsmen, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that a system which undertakes to provide all 
these factors, and to place one man in the 
position of many who makes himself respon- 
sible for all risks, is a more convenient system 
than that of dividing the contract. 

Other considerations may help us to form 
a conclusion as to which of these methods of 
carrying out work is the more desirable 
under particular conditions. Special and 
artistic forms of building can only be done 
by men who have made the work the one of 
their lives, not one of commercial gain. A 
sk'lful bricksetter or mason learns his craft 
by a long apprenticeship, or -by assiduous 
study in a technical school; he makes it bis 
own work by personal attention, and to him 
the principal object of his life is to turn out 
skilful workmanship, no matter what his 
labour costs. Happy he who finds a scope 
for, and employment in, his work without 
any grinding down or cheapening proeess ; 
but, alas! the competitive spirit of the day 
comes in between him and his labour. It 
says: You must do this cheaper, or turn out 
so many more feet or rods a day. If neces- 
sary, you must substitute for the older and 
proper method of execution one that is less 


good. Here the temptation comes in to scamp 
the workmanship, and make the material spin 
out the farthest. Hveryone knows how easily 
these commercial demands_can be met in 
brickwork and masonry by methods of bond, 
which makes the greatest display of face- 
work, and economises labour by using 
“stretchers” and ‘‘ bats” and thin facing 
stones. The workman who really wants to 
do his work well positively cannot do so, 
Some oné else steps in, and says ‘‘ You must 
do it quicker, or make the material go farther, 
What you haye been taught may be right, 
but it does not pay.” These are the sugges- 
tions of the contractor. The ‘‘ great un- 
skilled”’ are ready to accept the task and its 
conditions, and what ultimatum is there for 
the skilled but to comply or starve? Again, 


the true honest workman always has sym- 


pathy with his work; he displays it in every 
joint and every chisel-mark, the way he lays 
his bricks and sets his stones; but there is no 
room for this in the hurried contract work of 
the day.. The very hurry of modern work 
prevents anything like sympathy being felt. 
Well may a recent novelist in his very 
thoughtful book, ‘‘Six Common Things,” 
dwell on the dismal tragedy -of London life, 
and work the ‘ceaseless stress” of men and 


woman who are all hurrying, who may 


not stop, and have not time to think. 
‘‘This hurryiog,” he says, “has become a 
necessity of the crowd, whose leisure is 
as feverish as their work.” And, after all, 
so much depends on the hirer of the work- 
man, upon whether he is the owner himself 
and wants good work, or only an inter- 
mediary who is trying to ‘‘ farm” the labcur 
and to make profit out of the workmen. Is 


it the owner or his agent, the architect, who 


obtains the bricklayer, mason and carpenter, 
or the contractor, who has undertaken the 
work for so much, and wants to see a clear 
profit? When we enter more closely into 
the details of workmanship, we may make 
this question a little clearer. Let us take 
woodwork. It makes some difference to the 
carpenter and joiner if the material he works 
in is the best that can be got, and supplied 
without stint; that he knows a foot or two 
superficial of deal is of no importance, or that 
an extra quarter or half an inch of thickness 
can be had without demur. 
do his work better, because he feels he is 
not restricted to an inch or so of stuff, and 
he can make his joints with more care and 
finish. We all know what most modern 
contract work is. It is a name too 
often for all that is meagre and scamped 
in execution and finish. Why?» Because 
the competitive element enters and compels 
the artificer to adopt the easiest and quickest 
method. The bare workhouse or barrack 
represents the spirit of the work. The cold 
bareness of walls and ceilings, the tiring 
repetition of windows and doors, all made 
after one pattern, are the qualities which 
distinguish this class of building. But the 
skilled artificer likes to see evidences of his 
thought and skill. And these reflec- 
tions bring us to distinguish all work- 
manship into two clases, the Mechanical or 
repetitional, and the Artistic. The modern 
contract system favours the first; it enables 
a large quantity of work of a particular kind 
or pattern to be turned out with the least 
expenditure of labour, and we must always 
remember it was this class of building 


so largely called into existence by our com- 


mer, ial requirements, by the erection of work- 
houses, almshouses, factories, railways, and 
dwellings for the poor and middle classes in 
our larger towns that encouraged the contract 


system of carrying out work. ‘The repetition 


of similar features, multiplication of details of 
the same kind, large quantities of brickwork, 
and roofing and flooring and plastering, any- 
thing, in fact, that can be easily turned out 
and multiplied by the rod, square or lineal 
foot, can be better and more economically 


-_ 


laborious and requires less skill, but looks as 


He has heart to | - 


estimated and performed by one man who 
employs a large number of hands, who can. 

do such straightforward work, than by 
employing a number of more skilful artificers. — — 
What we meanis that a plain building haying 
a number of similar parts, say, alargefactory 
with solid walls and piers, and a numberof 
iron. roof-trusses, can be more profitably 
uniertaken by a single contractor, and — 
with equal satisfaction to the architect, 
than it would be by employing a 
number of special men, or making separate _ 
contracts for different portions of the work. 
It would be very different if several diverse — 
parts existed, if the details were numerous 
and complex, such as we require in thecon- 
struction of a large hotel or a costly mansion. ~ 
Here 'each separate contractor takes his 
part in producing a complex whole. The 
general contractor cannot be supposed to 
know the requirements of each trade, orto - — 
direct or control the work of the joiner, the 
engineer, the plumber, or the decorative 
artist. These are trades which come within 
the second designation of special or artistic — 
work, and they cannot besoeasilyestimated or 
priced in a bill of quantitiesas a rod of brick- 
work or a square of flooring. He who 
estimates must bea man capableof analysing 
each part, and of knowing the labour On 29 
each, how long it takes to make a joint or 
paint a panel; therefore, only the special 
tradesman or artist himself can give a fair 
estimate—fairer and less costly often because 
he knows exactly what is required, and the 
time he takes to execute it, while thegeneral _ 
guess-work contractor would probably make 
a rough idea of cost, and adda large per- 
centage to cover his ignorance. And the — 
work itself is done better by men who haye 
no one to hinder them or tie them down to a 
price. These are considerations which deserve 
the attention of architects who are intrusted 
with buildings in which the fittings and 
decoration constitute the main part of the 
design. gs Sets, Get es 
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CAST IRON IN BULLDER’S AND ~~ 
CONTRACTOR’S WORK.—YV.. 
By Joseeu Horner. — Big 
HE test-bar is a beam in miniature, and the — 
actions which go on in the test-bar go on 
also in the massive girder or column. The 
similarity, however, is not identical. Inthe first 
place, girders and columus are not designed and 
cast of rectangular section like the test-bars. 
The girders and columns are not so strongasthe 
test-bar, because metal, even though sound when cee 
cast in large masses, is not so strong as that 
which is cast in smaller ones, and because in ~ 
addition there are almost always some hidden — 
defects in large castings which are not present in — 
test-bars. Further, the test-bars are simply sup- 
ported at their ends, while nearly all structural — 
work is fixed at the ends. Thus a beam, the — 
ends of which are built over, is fixed, anda = 
column with flanges bolted above and below is 
fixed, and by fixing the strength of a beam is ~ 
quadrupled. We will now pursue our subject on 
these ‘lines. But as I do not want to mix u 
methods of calculation with practical work, I 
propose to devote the next few articles to the 
practical workshop results deducible from the 
lessons learned at the testing machine, and after- 
wards give a concise résumé of the most Spree “4 
strength of beams, columns, &e. First, then, as 
to the sectional forms given to beams.) 
It is obyious from the facts relative to the _ 
differences of the strength of cast iron in tension ~~ 
and in compresion, with the high situation of 
the neutral plane, that the solid rectangular 
beam might be modified and altered with advan- 
tage to the section of the truncate isosceles 
triangle, Fig. 9, A. Also, supposing the section 
to be divided out into aninfinite number of planes - 
parallel with the neutral plane, and corresponding 
with the bending moments at these planes, the 
section of the beam might be represented by B, 
for tension and compression respectively. 1 Hen = 
a practical form might be devised, as at O, and 
this might be developed into the suitably pro- — 
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portioned beam of uniform strength, D, in which 
the top and bottom flanges are proportioned 
according to the difference which exists between 
the tensile and compressive stresses, and in which 
the web is designed, from practical requirements, 
stronger than is necessary along the neutral plane, 
but not stiffer than is necessitated by the stresses 
which lead to side buckling. 

Such a girder as that shown in section at D is 
termed the ‘‘ Hodgkinson girder,’’ because Mr. 
Hodgkinson designed it as the result of his ex- 
periments on cast-iron beams. All that is ancient 
history now, and can be found in detail in many 
books, and I need not repeat it. But it is well to 
say that the conclusions of Mr. Hodgkinson have 
not been= corroborated by more recent experi- 
mentalists, who have not been able to obtain such 
high results as his. : 

The form of the Hodgkinson beam, though 
designed in strict proportion to the moment of 
resistance, is a bad one in practice. It is trouble- 
some to cast, and when cast it is not safe—first, 
because of the great disparity in the masses of 
metal ; and, second, because if the load happens 
to thrust in a diagonal manner it will be thrown 
more on one flange than the other, causing 
fracture. Hence a compromise is made. The 
strength of the top flange is left altogether out 
of account, that of the bottom one only taken, 
and the latter is made narrower and thicker, as in 
E, which represents a well-proportioned section, 
strong and easy to cast. But often there is no 
difference made in the width of the top and 
bottom flanges, but only a slight excess of thick- 
ness in the latter, as in F. Frequently, too, 
there is no difference at all made, but the two 
flanges are alike, sufficient strength being given 
to the latter, the former being much in excess, as 
at G. - 

In all such work as this hard-and-fast rules and 
formulz cannot be trusted. All the conditions 
of loading, and the nature of the material, and 
the sizes and proportions of the several parts of 
the castings must be taken into consideration. It 
has been proved, for instar ¢2, that beams loaded 
on one side—that is, on the flanges to one side of 
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the central web—do not sustain more than halt 
the weight calculated by Hodgkinson’s rules. 
Of course, it will be said that this is not fair; 
but then such unequal loading does occur, just as 
unequal loading occurs in columns, with a similar 
diminution of their strength. Even if buildings 
are erected properly, unequal loading may occur 
subsequently through settlement of foundations. 
Then, again, large castings are never so strong as 
small ones, and badly-designed castings are weak 
from the first, and always weak. Metal, too, 
may be improperly selected. Hence the most 
perfect calculations based on resistances of the 
moments of a section to bending moments will 
fail if regard is not had to these vital matters. 
There is only one course of safety in castiron, and 
that is after the*calculations of strengths required 
by theoretical considerations to regulate the factor 
of safety by a consideration of the whole of the 
conditions which are known, or suspected to exist. 
Girders which are very disproportioned always 


curve in cooling, and the longer the girder the | 


greater will be the amount of curvature. If there 
happen, too, to be pockets cast on the sides to 
receive trimmer girders, the metal is very likely 
to draw in the vicinity of the thick parts ; whereas 
if the castings were more equally proportioned, so 
that one part would not cool off much quicker than 
another, the tendency to draw is much lessened. 

In columns which, when long, are true girders, 
no difference at all can be made to correspond 
with tensile and compressive stresses, because 
these stresses will operate at all sections of the 
column indifferently, according as the directions 
of stress happen to be determined. Moreover, 
even supposing one side of a column was always 
subject to tensile and thé other to compressive 
stress, then it would not do to cast the metal 
thicker and thinner to suit, because that would 
make the column crooked. Columns often do 
come from the foundry crooked for this reason, 
and when a column is thus bent, a difference in 
thickness may confidently be looked for. In 
reference to the neutral plane, the metal in 
girders is often lightened-out here. Figs. 10- 
12 illustrate how this may be done, 


Fig. 10 is a Hodgkinson girder built into walls 
—a common form. The tightening holes are 
placed about midway between the top and bottom 
flanges, because the thickening of the lower, and 
the thinning the upper one, lowers the position of . 
the neutral plane. It is usual not to cast lighten- 
ing holes about the central part of the girder, 
though in strict theory they might be so cast 
with safety. Fig. 11 is a cast-iron girder for a 
light foot-bridge. In this the section is nearly 
uniform, and the lightening holes are placed 
above the centre to correspond approximately 
with the position of the neutral. plane.’ The 
same remark applies to Fig. 12. “The effect of 
alteration of section in raising or lowering the 
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neutral plane is shown in the dotted lines a, a, in 
Fig. 9, and all lightening holes should be cast in 
these planes. ‘The principle of lightening-out is 
correct and the application correct in the illus- 
tration given. But it is not judicious to lighten- 
out girders which are tied across with pockets 
and brackets, because the metal about the 
lightened portions cools off first, becoming rigid, 
and will not then yield to the shrinkage of the 
thicker parts adjacent, and the chances are that 
the casting will fracture through the holes, or if 
not fracture, will be in a condition of internal 
tension, and liable to fracture under a lower stress 
than that calculated for. 


Fig. 13 illustrates a standard column, or 
typical column, in this respect—that it represents 
the most favourable conditions for withstanding 
the tendency to cross-bending. It has broad 
flanges, well bracketed, with bolt-holes for secure 
fixing. In sucha column thus secured there is 
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practically no tendency to diagonal stresses, and 
therefore there can be no cross bending. Practi- 
cally, though not allowed for in formule, the 
column is in simple compression. If it failed, 
some conditions would first determine a cross- 
bending action in one direction, but up to the 
time when that would occur the stresses would 
pass wholly down the longitudinal axis of the 
column, and therefore be purely compressive. It 
is for this reason, therefore, to preserve this con- 
dition of stress, and to prevent all risk of incipient 
diagonal stresses which lead to cross-bending, 
that the ends of columns are, or should be, made 
with broad flanges, sufficiently bracketed and 
properly fixed. For the same reason it is of 
cardinal importance that columns should be per- 
fectly straight, and in order to do this, cores must 
not be permitted to get out of centre, since thick 
and thin metal on opposite sides inevitably pro- 
duce curvature in the casting. So that the 
curving of a column is not objectionable on the 
score of appearance merely, but it is an element 
of insecurity. 

In columns which bed on masonry, joggles are 
often cast in the bottom flange, as shown at a, 
to fit into recesses chipped in the stone foundation. 
This is done to prevent risk of side movement, 
and then the hold-down bolts are generally dis- 
pensed with. 

The stanchion, Fig. 14, is a true column. 
Though of cruciform section, the same principles 
are observed in its design as in that of the column, 
Fig. 13. The flanges are broad and well bracketed, 
and the casting must be straight. If it fails, it 
will fail by cross- bending. Inanormal condition 
of stress it will be wholly in compression. 


THE PROTECTION OF THEATRES FROM 
FIRE 


HE protection of theatres from fire is a 
subject which has occupied much of the 
attention of the authorities of London during the 
past ten or fifteen years, and a great deal of good 
work has been done during that period under the 
auspices of the late Metropolitan Board of Works 
(and its successors, the present London County 
Council) in improving the existing structures, 
and enforcing the better arrangements of all new 
buildings of this class. This work has been done 
with a view to the prevention and extinction of 
fires, and the provision of the safety of the people 
frequenting places of public entertainment. O!d 
buildings have been altered and many rebuilt, 
while new buildings have been erected under 
stringent regulations. The control of the London 
theatres and music-halls is under more than one 
authority as to licensing and the enforce- 
ment of good conduct—namely, the Lord 
Chamberlain, the police, and the London 
County Council ; but the structural arrangements 
with regard to the prevention of fire are eatirely 
under the supervision of the London County 
Council and its officials. It is my purpose in this 
paper only to deal with. this structural control, 
and briefly to explain the methods now enforced 
in London. It would serve no useful purpose to 
quote the Acts of Parliament which give the 
Council their powers over theatres, &c. ; sufficient 
here to explain that they have powers to make 
“from time to time regulations as regards struc- 
tural arrangements for the prevention of fire. It 
was my duty some years ago to prepare a draft of 
the regulations now enforced, for the considera- 
tion of the Theatres Committee of the Council, 
under the direction of the architect of the Council, 
Mr. Thomas Blashill, F.R-1.B.A., F.S.1... I will 
now dwell upon some of the chief features of these 
regulations as finally adopted in February, 1892. 
The chief difficulty which the committee had to 
deal with was to form a regulation as to site, for 
so many extraneous circumstances had to be con- 
sidered in framing a rule which, while protecting 
the public, would not make theatre building 
prohibitive. London theatres are built by indi- 
viduals or companies as investments to bring in 
a reasonable return for the outlay; there is no 
subsidy or State aid, the private}purse alone being 
the source which can be drawn upon. Considering, 
therefore, thit these buildings must be erected 
in the most crowded and fashionable quarters of 
the Metropolis, where land is the most expensive, 
the committee felt if impossible to enforce the 
provision of an entirely isolated site; for the cost 
ot such land would cripple all theatrical enterprise, 
give no new theatres, and keep alive all the old 


* By Ernest A. E. Wooprow, A.R.I.B.A. Read 
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ones, Therefore the regulation, as it now stands, 


_only asks for one-half the boundary of the site to 


be upon a public thoroughfare, as diagram A. 


‘The committee were fully alive to the advantages 


of an isolated site and a symmetrical plan, with 
exits arranged on either side of the house in 
corresponding positions, and in order to meet the 
requirement of safety as far as possible a regula- 
tion was framed providing that two exits leading 
into different thoroughfares should be provided 


from each part or division of the audience. Now, | 


as it would not always be possible, with only two 
thoroughfares, to comply with this rule, a ‘‘ way” 
or ‘‘ private passage’’ 10f{t. wide was allowed on 


one side, to be accepted as suitable for the deliver- 


ance of exits, in addition to the two thorough- 


fares, as diagram B. The next feature of 


importance considered by the committee in 
framing the regulations was the construction of 
the theatre into three risks : —(1) The auditorium, 
with two exits from each part; (2) the stage, 
with brick proscenium wall passing through 
its roof and fiygproof curtain; and (3) the 
dressing-rooms: the regulations as adopted 
enforce that dressing-rooms must be an. entirely 
separate block with separate exits, quite apart 
from the stage exits. No theatre is mow per- 
mitted to be built in London under or over any 
other building, or within a distance of 20fb. from 
overlooking windows in other property. The 
number of tiers is limited to three above the pit 
floor. The pit floor may besunk below the street 
level, but not morethan 15ft.; on the other hand, 
it cannot be placed more than Gin. above such 
level. The height between the tiers is defined as 
10ft. between the pit and balcony ceiling, and 
12ft. between the gallery and ceiling over. The 
number of exits, as I have already said, must in 
all theatres, &c., built or added to in this Metro- 
polis, be two to every division of the audience, 
and the minimum width is 4ft. Gin. for each of 
the two exits to each division which contains not 
more than 400 persons. If any division of the 
audience exceeds in its seating capacity 400, then 
for every additional 100 (or part of 100) Gin. 
more must be added to the width of each of the 
two exits; 400 would require 4ft. Gin., 500 
would require 5ft., 600 would require 5ft. Gin.-in 
width, and'so on up to a-maximum width of 9ft. 
This rule applies to doorways, passages, stair- 
cases, and corridors. Any passage-way, staircase, 
&e., over 6ft. must be divided by a centre hand- 
rail. It is seldom, however, that this width is 
required, as the seating capacity of any one 
division does not often exceed 700 persons. Stair- 
cases must have steps of uniform tread and rise, 
and the flights must not exceed 12 steps or less 
than three steps. No staircase may have more than 
two flights of 12 steps without a turn. The land- 
ings must be square, and no winders are allowed. 
I do not propose touching upon the smaller 
regulations as to handrails, width of gangway 
between seats, wire covering to skylights, pro- 
tection of constructional ironwork, construction 
of walls with brick or stone, &c., all of which 


are dealt with in detail in the regulations, but to’ 


pass on to the other regulations referring 
to the disposition of the more dangerous 
parts of the building. ‘Workshops, store-rooms, 
wardrobes, painting-rooms are not allowed within 
the building proper; they must be separated from 
the theatre by brick walls and iron doors. Thesame 
rule applies to scene stores as well as to lime- 
light rooms, gas-meter chambers, engine and 
dynamo rooms. ‘This latter class of apartment 


must be fireproof throughout and perfectly venti- 
lated. With regard to the use of the limelight, 


the Council have given much attention to the 


manner in which the gases should be stored and 


the stage, and 
the warming apparatus mv itted 
forth in full detail which need not be 


chiefly depended upon. Asa rule two hydrants 
are required, one on each tier in the auditori 

one on each side of the various levels, besid 
others in the approaches, dressing-rooms, and 
workshops.’ The usual provision for w: 

buckets full of water, hatchets, hooks, : : 
appliances is insisted upon. Exit notices are, of 
course, required over all the doors leading out of 
the theatre, and in addition to this in many 
theatres the safety lamps over the doors have 
‘exit’? painted upon the glasses. The con- 
struction of a theatre must, of course, be fire- — 
proof with regard to walls, floors, stairs, corridors, 


detail which space prevents my mentioning, | 
although of minor detail they are of great im 

portance as to the prevention of the origin or 
spread of fire. I have, in conclusion, merély to 
mention the manner in which these regulations 
are enforced by the Council. With regard to 
old theatres, the Council have power to compel 
structural alterations to be made where they 
deem it necessary for the prevention of fire 
and safety of the public. Although old theatres 
cannot be made to comply exactly with the regu- 
lations, the alterations required “are generally 
based upon the principle of these regulations, to 
make the old premises as nearly up to date as 
circumstances will allow. With regard to new 
theatres, plans have to be submitted for th 

examination of the Council’s architects, who — 
report to the committee as to whether the build- 


ings when erected will comply with the regula- _ aS 


tions. If when finished all the regulations are 
complied with, then a certificate is issued, and 
the building, when licensed, is opened to the 
public. No building, however, is opened fill the 
architect has certified its satisfactory completion 
in accordance with these regulations. The duties 
of the Council’s architects do not end with the 
examination and reporting upon plans ; the: 
periodically inspect and survey the structure bot 
by day and night, and visit the premises whe 
the public are witnessing the performances, tos 
that all the exits are free, the safety-lamps 
alight, the ‘‘ panic ’’ bolts in working order, and 
the doors ready to be opened with a push by the 
public themselves. These inspections are made 
sometimes unbeknown to the proprietors, the 
officer mixing with the audience, and paying for 
admission as one of the public, but at other tim: 
the survey is made in company with the manage 
of the theatre. All defects noted are reported to 
the Theatres Committee of the Council, who 
having considered them, request the manager 
remedy them forthwith. There, however, 


1 eas 
regular fire brigade inspection of theatres enforced 


in London, and the Council feel to a greai exten 


that this is a graye defect; there appear 
difficulties, or want of Parliamentary powers 
the way of providing for the expenses of this ia- 


‘spection, which everyoné interested in the safety 


of the public and the protection of theatres from 
fire must wish to see promptly swept away. 


used, and to the class of fittings thatshould be} ~~ 


employed, for it has been found that the care- | 
less_use of the limelight is a most fruitful 


source of danger in a theatre. Most of the 


London theatres have, during the past few years, | 
entirely discarded the limelight and adopted the 
electric search light instead, with the most satis- | 


factory result, both with regard to safety and scenic 


effect. The rules as to the gas and electric light | 
service are too detailed and complex to dwell on in} 
full. They occupy some pages of the regulations | 
and are purely technical. Separate gas services and | 
separate meters} are required (1) for the entrances, 
(2) for the auditorium, (3) for the stage. A dual} 


system of lighting with oil lamps is enforced for 
safety; gas and electric is, however, accepted 


without any oil lampsas satisfactory. Automatic. 
fastenings, which give way upon the public pushing 


the door, are the only fastenings permitted on doors 


which are not left on the swing during the time the | 


of obtain- 


al 
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some 300 more fires have taken place, resulting in | ’ 


a total destruction of the building. These include 


the great catastrophes at Vienna, Nice, Exeter, |~ 


and Paris. These figures are from the statistics 
of the late Herr August Foelsch, which I have 
the pleasure to continue, and have now so extended 
as to treat of 1,200 cases of total destruction. As 
to the smaller fires, I will only note that during 
the year I served with the Berlin Royal Police 
Fire. Brigade there were a great many fires in 


the Berlin theatres, and this city is well-equipped | 


with fire-watches during the hours of perform- 
ance. Now, theatre fires have been almost identi- 
cal in every omney: both as regards the out- 
break, spread, and result. Popularly ex- 
pressed, the fire-fiend has behaved everywhere 
in the same manner, and, taken asa whole, the 
kind of resistance offered him when once he 
appeared on the field has also been very much the 
same. Theatre fires, as such, are generally too 
much for the local fire brigade, and if there is 
any extensive life-saving neces 
at the disposal of the authorities are usually 
quite inadequate to deal with such emergencies. 
Everywhere the theatre fire has shown us that a 
combative policy alone would be of no avail. The 
results bat Ses called for an energetic pre- 
ventive, backed by a moderate combative policy. 
Now, gentlemen, nearly every country has in- 
augurated a preventive policy. We have had 
every kind of legislation conceivable for the pro- 
tection of the public. There has been hysterical 
panic legislation ; ponderous regulations in which 
every detail is defined by law ; legislation which 
leaves practically everything at the discretion of 
an executive of experts; and regulations which 
are merely so by name, and are a farce bécause 
they cannot be enforced. - There is no uniformity 
- in this legislation, not even in its elementary 

rinciples. If we read the regulations of the 
viffereat countries consecutively, with an idea of 
discovering what is really necessary, the result is 
most confusing. Now I am not going into detail. 
I'shall not quote clauses, &c., but I will say 
- broadly that some countries seem to consider 
good construction the essence of safety, whilst 
clear planning, watching, or inspection is for- 
gotten. Other countries give all attention to 
endless regular inspection, and omit'the watching ; 
others, again, require inspections only; others, 
perhaps, again, good planning, construction, and 
ample inspection, but.no watching. Well, gen- 
tlemen, it is time for some representative body of 
experts to decide what they consider to be in the 
interests of the public. Iam not going to raise 
any of the many questions as to the. proper 
executive for locally determining or enforcing 
the requirements; nor am I going to enter 
into the merits of individual regulations. I am 

simply going to ask you to determine the main 
_ and elementary principles, as the first step towards 
uniformity. I now propose a resolution pointing 
out that good clear planning in a theatre is of far 
greater importance to the audience than clever 
construction with certain powers of fire resistance, 
and, further, that the regular attendance of fire- 
watches day and night, and more especially during 
the performances, is more essential than any amount 
of regular, or even surprise, inspection. I will go 
further and ask you to decide if you do not con- 
sider the order of precedence to be—(1) planning, 
(2) watching, @) inspection, (4) construction. In 
Proposing the adoption of this resolution, I should 

wish to point out that I consider it the duty of 
the authorities to attend to the protection of life 
in the first place, and to the protection of property 
in the second. In speaking of property, I con- 
sider the protection of adjoining property of 
greater importance than the theatre ‘risk? 
itself. As we all know, how easily panic occurs 
without any fire, and how dangerous the rush of 
a frightened audience can be. The clear exit of 
ample dimensions with the simplest route will be 
the safest, and perfect symmetry of plan of most 
value. The prevention of a cause for panic is 
best guarded against by the constant presence of 
experienced and responsible firemen, who will, on 
the one side, see the possi bilities of danger and 
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DETAILS OF WINDOWS. TO SECOND FLOOR, FARNESE PALACE, ROME, 
By MicnArn-ANGELo. 


prevent it, and, on the other side, be able to act 
smartly in case of an outbreak. I do not wish to 
disparage good construction, or regular and sur- 
prise inspections ; but I consider the most careful 
regulations as to construction practically value- 
less, as far as the safety of the audience is 
concerned, if the planning is not straight- 
forward, and responsible firemen are not regu- 
larly in attendance. Theatres are built under 
the most varied circumstances, as we have 
national, court, municipal, subscription, and sub- 
sidised theatres, and theatres which are simply 
commercial enterprises. I do not consider it of 
such concern for the authorities if the building of 
a private or public owner will resist. fire for a 
given time as that the aes are able to leave the 
premises easily. Wood stairs will take them quite 
as quickly into the open ag stone ones, and stone 
stairs with many winds and complicated plan will 
be far more dangerous than wooden ones of 
straight flights of, say, 14 steps each. Of course, 
good construction lessens the risk of an outbreak 
of fire, and I shall always advocate good construc- 
tion where unreasonable requirements are not 
made. My resolution, gentlemen, is owing to my 
having been over many theatres built according to 
modern regulations of the best fire-resisting 
materials, and yet having found them dangerous 
in the extreme through bad arrangement of stair- 
cases and passages, and then on account of my 
knowing many important ‘cities -which, though 
equipped with modern regulations for the erection 
and maintenance of theatres, have no powers to 
enforce the presence of an official fire-watch 
during the performance, or, for that matter, any 
fire-watch at all. Your resolution, gentlemen, 


would, as I said, do much towards facilitating the 


abolition of such anomalies, 


CLASSIC DETAILS AND THEIR 
APPLICATION.* 


By G. A. T. Mippieron. 


XII.—ITALIAN RENAISSANCE—WINDOWS AND 
EXTERNAL. DOORS. 


4 Mee changes which gradually took place in 

the treatment of doors and windows were as 
strongly marked as any during the Renaissance 
period.. At first the openings were formed with 
semicircular arched heads in rusticated masonry, 
the doorways displaying no detail except the 
chamfering (if if may be so called) of the arris 
with a large quadrant cavetto, while the windows 
boasted of simple tracery—a relic of the Gothic 
influence which at that date ‘pervaded Western 
and Northern Europe. 

This stern simplicity, however, was not retained 
for long, and even some of the earlier Florentine 
palaces—such as the Pitti—contain a whole series 
of examples of windows treated similarly to those 
in the Caffarelli Palace at Rome (see the Burnpine 
News for Aug. 23 last), with either pilasters of 
simple form carrying a deep frieze and pedimental _ 
cornice, as on the ground floor, or else an archi- 
trave not only across the top, but also returned 
down the sides of the windows—the“ architrave’” 
of the building construction class—with un-orna- 
mented frieze and cornice over that. A further 
natural and beautiful development of this jamb- 
architrave was illustrated in the same issue of thes 
Burtpine News in the doorway of Conservatori 
Palace at Rome, it being bent to give an appear- 
ance of strength to the head—a method of treat- 
ment afterwards in common use in England. But 
Michael Angelo did not stop there. The curved 
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pediment had already been introduced, and he| 
adopted it in the windows on the second floor of | - 
the Farnese Palace (see Buitpinc News for 
Aug. 30) ; but in these same windows the jamb- 
architrayes were ornamented with bold carving 
and lions’ heads, and the tympanum was sculp- 
tured with bull’s skull and wreaths. Here, too, 
appears a falsity, for the bull’s skull carrries 
what, in pretence, is a key-stone to the bed 
mouldings of the tympanum. It is the introduc- 
tion of apparent construction for ornament’s sake, 
and consequently a mistake, sure to lead to. worse 
—and much worse came. Michael Angelo was 
succeeded by less able men, who sought origin- 
ality, and found it in contortion and misuse. 

The Doorway of the Berberini Palace illus- 
trates this, with its clumsy broken pediment, and | ~ 
its keystone carrying a carved head, and this 
carrying a projection in the bed-mould. The 
details, too, are coarse, and almost the only 
pleasing feature is the use of the bee upon the 
shield, to signify the initial letter of the name of 
Berberini. More striking, though, is the employ- 
ment of rusticated blocks across the pilasters, 
especially as it is a thing which subsequently 
became common, and undoubtedly gives a force- 
able appearance; but it is certainly open to 
criticism, as not arising naturally out of the 
construction, and as generally being unnecessary 
to the artistic effect. 

The Doorway by Borromini illustrates another 
type of broken pediment, the break being devised 
solely for the introduction of a tasteless shield, 
and being utterly destructive of the beauty of 

- what would otherwise have been a pleasing door. 
The swelling of the frieze is worth attention here 
—another uncalled-for fancy,” looking as it the Wee Bale 
weight of the cornice had been too much for it to | : : See oan Oe 

- bear? A slight or moderate swelling may be con- 

doned upon optical grounds, but it is difficult to 
find excuse for an almost semicircular bulge. ; 
But as an example of utter deterioration, it 
would be difficult to select a more flagrant case 
than the Propaganda College by Borromini, 
where almost every form and detail is distorted. 
It is only necessary to compare the elevation with 
those otf the Caffarelli and Farnese Palaces, 
already given, to see what is meant; how the | 
desire for elaboration and excess of ornament and 
possibly the self-conceit (another and plainer 
word for want of restraint) of the architect, and 
his consequent search after the original, haye all 
combined to wreck the design. s 
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WHY THE MORECAMBE LANDING 
STAGE FELL. 


TY HE lessons suggested by the evidence given 
at the adjourned inquest on the victims of 
“the Morecambe Pier ‘‘accident’’ lie upon the 
surface, and most persons, with the possible ex- 
ception of the pier directors, will agree with the 
conclusions arrived at on Monday by the jury, 
whose verdict was to the effect that the deaths 
occurred through the collapse of a landing stage 
owing to the corrosion of a bolt, and that the pier 
directors showed great negligence in not haying 
the structure periodically examined. Thefurther 
recommendation by the jury that the Board of 
Trade should be asked to issue regulations en- 
forcing the periodical inspection of piers seems to 
be urgently demanded. The inquiry by the 
coroner why Mr. Worthington had not spoken 
out as strongly in his report to the directors as he 
- did at the inquest was pertinent ; but this did not 
entirely palliate their neglect of his recommen- 
~ dations. : 

At the adjourned inquest on Monday, Mr. E. 
Hill, the manager of the pier company, explained 
‘that the eastern stage, the one which collapsed, 
«was built in 1872, four years after the main pier 
‘was erected. Colonel Mawson, engineer, of Man- 
chester, designed the extension, which included, 

the stage, and the contractor was Mr. Andrew 
Thorne, of Barrow-in- Furness. Thecontract price 
for the pier extension was £4,550. He reiterated 
his assertion that the directors, after receiving 
Mr. Worthington’s report (which, as we stated 
last week, recummended that repairs estimated 
_ to cost £5,600 should be carried out forthwith), 
-still considered the landingssafe. They had since 
expended£500, but on painting. ‘Till November 
-last the pier had not been examined since 1880. 
Mr. John Waugh, C.E., of Bradford, deposed 
that the western landing-stages were built about 
1868-9, and the principle on which: they were} — j eon : 
constructed was sound and good. Hach joint of | was given in the middle by a wrought-iron beam. 
the grid was carried upon a cross-beam resting | The grids had flanges at right angles to the floor 
upon the horizontal principals. Further support !line, and these were bolted through the cross- 
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landing-stages were made in 1872, 
structed on a different ‘prin 


beams, producing great ; rigidity. 
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about as bad as they could be in the matter of between the transverse’ beams, was a rolled-iron 


construction. The whole of the weight was 
carried by the bolts—in the case of the grid that 
gave way by a single bolt, the only one ever put 
In, in some cases by two. There was only one 
beam of iron to carry the grids, and that did not 
rest on any beam, but was slung by the bolt, and 
that bolt had all the weight of the grids and the 
people.who might be upon it to carry. The plan 
could not be worse for the purpose of carrying a 
weight. ‘The money which it had been stated the 
company paid for the extension carried out in 
1872 was sufficient for a thoroughly substantial 
job to have been made of the work. The cause 
of the accident was the corrosion of a single bolt. 


beam, 8in. deep, with flanges 5in. in width, and 


be found out in time, could not be too strongly 
impressed upon all those who were in any way 
responsible for the maintenance of the pier. 


—_——___—__¢~e ¢§ —____— 
NOTES FROM PARIS. 


4 ae programme of the competition for the 

proposed new buildings to be erected in the 
Champs Elysées, in the place of the Palais de 
VIndustrie, which will be demolished, although 
under preparation, will not be published for some 
little time. This competition, a very important 
and interesting one, will not be opened till 
November, and will, in all probability, last three 
months. The final decision of the Chambre regard- 
ing the vote of credit for the Exposition of 1900 
will first have to be given for the proposed build- 
ings, which, together with the proposed magni- 
ficent avenue of the Champs Elysées, will form 
an important feature in the coming Exposition. 
The municipal council will also have to accept 
the terms of the competition before anything can 
be done. Meanwhile, a number of Parisian 
architects, who have formed a near opinion of 
what will be required, are already sketching out 
their plans and designs in order to be quite ready 
to proceed rapidly with the preparation of their 
drawings as soon as the programme is made 
known. 

There exists at this moment a rather strong 
current of opinion in disfavour of universal 
exhibitions, a number of well-known men taking 
up the matter in grave earnest. ‘The municipal 
council of Nancy has voted to the effect that such 
expositions at Paris be henceforth suppressed, 
beginning, if possible, with that of 1900. It is 
said that the country is looking forward to the 
next exhibition with feelings of disgust rather 
than with those of pleasurable anticipation. That 
the Cairo-street, the buildings of the History of 
Habitation, and such like, so much frequented 
during the last Exposition, are nothing more 
than playthings, estimated, however, much more 
highly than the Trianon of Marie Antoinette at 
Versailles, but really unworthy of becoming for 
more than a year the centre of French genius. 
Again, the substitution of these playthings for 
the real beauties of Paris, which take quite a 
second place, is not the only thing to be con- 
demned: it is the character itself of the town 
which is distorted and defiled during the whole 
year. Paris, instead of remaining the capital of 
intellect and elegance, becomes the centre of 
prostitution. Besides, the scheme of a universal 
Exposition does not in any way correspond 
to apy pressing or important want or neces- 
sity: it is, on, the contrary, a fact that all 
former exhibitions have been the cause of 
grievous prejudice to business and trade in the 
provinces. It may be-said that the coming ex- 
-hibition will enrich Paris, but this would only 
be for a moment, and at the expense of the 


a web about half an inch thick. At the ends of| provinces; not only that, but it would injure the 
this girder the flanges seemed to have been cut| real interests of the capital by attracting within 


off, to allow the web to be bent outwards, so as to 
butt against the beams, and the girder was then 
fixed by two bolts through each wood beam. The 
iron. beam or girder had thus no bearing whatever, 
but was simply hung on the bolts. The latter were 
now so worn as to make it difficult to say what was 
their size originally, but they were probably lin. 
bolts. On the top of the iron girder and angle-irons 
rested iron gratings, each about 6ft. 3in. by 
2ft. 4in. wide, covering a space within the pillars 
of about 14ft. by 12ft. Gin., and which formed 


There should certainly be an inspection every | the landing-stages. In the case of the stage 


three or four years. The end of the. 
added in 1872, was 
written report of Lieut.-Col. Addison, R.E., 
of the Board of Trade, stated that the pier was 
designed in the first instanse for erection at Val- 
paraiso. Its length was 898ft., and width-(in 
the clear) 20ft., the former in¢luding three 
square bays where the pier was 40ft. wide. It 
had a rectangular head 54ft. from back to front, 
making up the total length of the pier to 952ft. 
The pierhead was originally 120ft. in length, but 
it was extended outwards from either end in 1872 
to give a frontage of 300ft. He was unable to 
trace in the records of the Board of Trade any 
authority for this extension of the pier-head ; no 
plans of the latter were forthcoming. Between 
the four iron pillars (12in. diameter) of the eastern 
landing-stage were horizontal timber-beams Sin. 
wide and 12in. deep, resting on collars on the 
pillars, and secured by iron ‘straps passing round 
the pillars ; near the top of the inner face of the 
longitudinal beams an angle-iron was bolted 
along them, about 3in. wide. In the centre, 


as ~ 


ier, 


which gave way, only one bolt, instead of two, 


scamped work. The|had been used to support the ends of the centre 


girder. This bolt was, practically speaking, 
eaten away by rust, and could no longer bear the 


its walls a multitude of new inhabitants, who as 
soon as the exhibition was over would find them- 
selves deprived of work and resources, and thus 
increase the ranks of the poverty-stricken, whilst 
at the same time all the necessities of life would 
become much more expensive. The scheme of 
universal expositions is entirely against that of 
decentralisation, which is now being strongly 
advocated in France. Besides all this, the mere 
idea of the upsetting which the town will have 
to undergo for the proper preparation of the pro- 
posed féte, should be sufficient to turn popular 
Opinion against the scheme. A few months ago 
the mutilation of the Esplanade des Invalides 
gave rise to much indignation; shortly it will be 
the turn of the Champs Elysées and the Palais de 


In addition to the defective bolt, the | 1l’Industrie to undergo similar trials, and who can 


weight. 

oe lees above referred to were also in a very 
decayed and insecure state. Corrosion of) the 
bolts was, therefore, the direct cause of the 
accident ; but the construction of these stages was 
faulty in the extreme, and nothing short of their 
entire reconstruction could be at all satisfactory. 
The old western landing-stages (differently con- 
structed) appeared to be in fair condition ; but they 
and the whole of the pier should be most carefully 
examined, in order that all defects might be at 
once made good. In conclusion, Col. Addison 
observed that, although faulty construction and 
bad work were apparent, the pier had been sufli- 
ciently long in use to show that it could stand 
the exceptional strains and conditions which affect 
such a structure, so long as everything remained 
in good order. ‘The necessity for thorough 
periodical inspection, in order that defects might 


say if the proposed new palaces and avenues will 
repay by their beauty and usefulness the upset- 
ting of the present state of things? A certain 
number of influential members of the Chambre 
have the intention of voting against the grant of 
funds for the Exposition of 1900, and may-be 
they will have strong support from provincial 
members. The reply of M. Picard, director- 
general of the coming Exposition, appears sensible 
enough. He says that the playthings spoken of 
as being unworthy of Paris are absolute necessities 
to every exhibition. Human nature is the same 
all the world over, and attractive or frivolous 
mere nothings are necessary to induce the mass of 
people to visit more serious things. How many 
of those who visited the Machine Gallery and 
other interesting portions of the last exhibition 
would have come at all if there had not been 
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close by the Cairo street and the light amusements 
therein’ As regards the opinion that during the 
year Oi exhibition the character of Paris will be 
distorted, the town ceasing to. be the centre of 
- intellect and elegance, the idea is simply absurd. 
During éxhibition time congress meetings in- 
~ -erease, learned and scientific men from all quarters 
of the globe take part in these meetings, Paris 
~-will become the rendezvous of science and learn- 
ing. ‘The proposed palaces of art in the Champs 
Elysées will certainly be a magnificent group of 
buildings, providing greater and more convenient 
accommodation for art exhibitions and the various 
- shows which are now held -in the Palais de |’In- 
dustrie, whilst the new avenue and monumental 
bridge will be great and attractive improvements 
to that portion of the town. The opinion that 
such exhibitions are of great prejudice to the 
provinces is unworthy of any man of common 
~Sense. Very shortly the work of preparation 
will occupy thousands of workmen come from all 
parts of I'rance. ‘These ~will leave their wages, 
not only in the restaurants, but also amongst the 
smaller tradesmen of the capital. This money 
will return to the provinces in payment for corn 
and food necessary for the maintenance of the 
city. 

In 1889, five million visitors came from the 

rovinces, a million and a half from abroad, 
eaving over £40, 000,000 sterling amongst Parisian 
tradesmen, Most of this money hassince returned 
to the provinces for employment in various in- 
dustries. In 1900 the amount of money left in 
Paris will be more than double that of the last 

_ exhibition, and French industry will benefit very 

‘largely thereby; in short, such an exhibition is 
of the greatest utility in forwarding the commerce 
of the country, and in establishing trade relations 
between France and foreign countries. That of 
1900 will proclaim to the world our desire for 
peace, and will prove the truth of the above 
remarks. 

The Exposition de Travail, or Work, now 
being held at the Palais de l’Industrie, is rather 
disappointing after the great expectations held 
out that this exhibition would be one of the most 
interesting. It being still open for another couple 
of months, it would be invidious to say too much ; 
but the remark might be made that in this age 
of work, industry, and invention, a much more 
interesting and attractive series of exhibits might 
have been brought together, and that even with 
those now on view—which certainly offer some 
variety—much more life and vigour, and there- 
fore more interest, might have been given. by 
means of a few machines and apparatus in motion, 
and a few installations, showing the actual pro- 
duction and manufacture of some of the objects 
exhibited. The exhibition is a success as far as 
the musical attractions are concerned, for interest- 
ing concerts are given daily; but it is doubtful 
if, apart from this, the visitors find very much to 
interest them. ‘The section of building exhibits, 
“although yery nicely. arranged, unfortunately 
contains very little of sufficient interest to warrant 

- @ description. 
The new prisons of Fresnes will shortly be 
commenced, from the plans of M. Poussin, de- 
partmental architect; these prisons are destined 
to replace, outside Paris, the old prisons of Sainte 
Pelagie and Grande Roquette in the interior of 
the town, and which will shortly be pulled down. 
The prison is planned on entirely new lines, the 
traditional star-shaped plan being abandoned ; 
for the first time in France also the cell portions 
of the buildings will be raised to a height of five 
stories; the lighting ,will be entirely by means 
of electricity. The estimated cost is £425,000, 
this sum being fully covered by the sale of the 
valuable land occupied by the existing prisons. 


The well-known sculptor, Barrias, has just 
completed the monument to be erected to the 
memory of Emile Augier; the work is at this 
moment in the workshop of the metal founder ; 
the inauguration will probably take place in 
October. 
Augier, surmounting a column 14ft. high, and 
three figures, the first, a standing figure, being 
that of a woman representing Comedy writing 
the dedication to Augier, her left hand resting on 
the shoulder of a seated figure representing 
Adventure. Behind the column the genius of 
Comedy is holding the mask of Got» The monu- 
ment will be placed in the centre of the square 
close to the Odeon theatre. 


cs 


Parisians have only just escaped the necessity 


of drinking the bad-tasting and unhealthy Seine 
water; in fact, fora few days during the recent 
het weather, several of the quarters of the city 


The monument consists of the bust of. 


were supplied with the river water, and if the|s 
dry season had continued,’ by this time the whole | ‘ 
‘town would have been obliged to put up with | 4 c 
this unwelcome beverage, or, to avoid doing so, | Hue Sail 
help to swell the fortunes of the mineral water | hall, three sto: 
manufacturers. Much discontent is expressed on | Soufllot, and li 
all sides, that, after spending an immense amount | courtyard in th 

of money for the recent construction of reservoirs | covered with iro 
and aqueducts for the purpose of supplying all 
Paris with fresh water, the town is scarcely any | 42 
better off than before, a few days of hot weather 1 2 dé 
resulting in the scarcity of proper drinking water. | The old library will not be p 
The authorities naturally excuse themselves by | first intended: the preservation — 
saying that the Parisians are not economical, and | adjourn for an indefinite time the 
employ the water supplied for drinking purposes | number of very interesting Gallo 
for many uses for which ordinary Seine water | which are known to be under 
might. be employed; at any rate, not quite ajofthe old building. —_, 
week of the extremely hot weather we have been| The proposed work of suppl: 

enduring occasioned the unexpected disappearance | drinking water from the valley 

of over 9,000,000c.ft. of fresh water, leaving the|it is hoped, be sufficient to avoi 

reservoirs almost dry. A’ scheme is now before | surprises from lack of water expe 

Parliament for the storing and leading to Paris | mer. The work will not necessarily co: 

of water from the valleys of Loing and Lunain, |amount of money; but the extra supp 

and this new supply, it is hoped, will suffice for | will be about a million and a half cubi 

use under ordinary circumstances. Asanexample|day. Besides, it is the intention of seve 

of the evolution brought about by necessity, it| members of the Chambre to urge the construction — 
may be remarked that the Paris authorities are|of a third reservoir at Saint-Cloud. “ he Jand 
raising the price of water fit for hydraulic lifts to | already belonging to the town of Paris, no expr 
such an extent, that the hotels and other estab- | priations will be necessary: th rk will, there- 
lishments who employ a large quantity of water | fore, cost about £60,000 onl 

for their lifts are abandoning the present system, | "The serious railway acc 

and installing in its place lifts worked by com- | happened at the tunnel of B 

pressed air or electricity, for the working of 
which the cheaper Seine water at low pressure |. 
may be employed. : 


A new company is being formed at Paris, 
entitled, Société des Chambres Mortuaires 
d’Attente, having for purpose the construction of 
buildings containing waiting-rooms or mortuaries 
destined to receive the bodies of persons recently 
deceased, to all appearance, until the certainty of 
real death is assured, and all risks of premature 
and living burial avoided. The first mortuary 
‘hotel ”’ will be constructed at Passy-Paris, near 
the banks of the Seine. The style of architecture 
will be very simple, and fitted to the purpose of 
the building, which will consist of a plan in the 
form of a parallelogram, crossed by a central 
‘passage giving access to the mortuary chambers. 
It will be composed of a ground floor and cellars. 
A second passage will cross the former at right 
angles, this being reserved for the service of the 
building. ‘The public passage will give access to 
an ante-room, a room for the body, a salon, a 
chapel, and a terrace or winter-garden. The 
building will be paved with mosaic work, and 
heated by a low-pressure system. ‘The entire 
lighting will be by electricity. There will be a} 
system of acration by means of air forced into the 
various rooms, a proper vertilation being secured 
through the ceilings. An apparatus Giffard will 
cool the incoming air in summer-time; it will also 
be sterilised by passage through asbestos cloth. 
The building will be surrounded by well-kept 
flower-gardens, containing the outbuildings for 
various uses. The aspect of the whole will be 
one of richness and elegance, with at the same a I 
time a befitting severity. In all the arrange- | means of a solid b 
ments the most scrupulous attention will be paid | however, an entrance permitting 
to sanitation ; all angles between walls, ceilings, | entrance of the tenants, the entrance 
and floors will be rounded ; each ceiling will be |locked, and keys given to eac U 
pierced with outlets for ventilation in the per-|0r their concierges: ; As tl 
foration of one-tenth of the surface; the floors| scarcely to the _taste 
will slope slightly in the direction of properly- | houses, it is at present 
siphoned outlets. ‘The cost iy the first oe ence between tenants -and proprie c 
is estimated at £10,000; the inauguration wi 3 (00; CRG DB CesBany 
probably take place in February cpanie There | ordered by the Prefect, it is probable that 
will be a special service of vehicles for transport- | state of affairs will be of long duration 
ing the body from the dwelling to the mortuary, | Tate, until some member of the to 
and for carrying it back again ‘‘if there is the|the matter in hand. As the b 
necessity.’” A service of doctors will watch the | several times broken down b 
bodies until all uncertainty of real death is put | houses in this street, and 
aside. The relations and friends of the‘deceas barrier 18. replaced by order 01 
or apparent deceased, will be admitted to watch | expense of the proprietors of 
over and care for the body. As regards the | time the dispute is settled it i 
financial side of the undertaking, the tariff fixed | expenses will have reached a 
by the town is £24, £20, £16, £8, and £4, for | and will form the basis 
from first to fifth classes respectively; taking|Suit. 
an average of 360 francs, and supposing that| ‘The inauguration by M. Leygues 
the small proportion of 3,000 bodies are brougnt| the Interior, of t old 
to this building per year, the receipts would | stalled in the an 
be a little over a million francs, or £43,000.| Chateau Lando: 
The expenses are estimated at £14,500, leaving | interesting visit 
a net profit of £28,500, allowing very good|The monument, which OB. TEOF 
interest. to the shareholders; besides, each | century, restored by Jacques d’Aubus: 
share of £24 affords the right to the holder of one | 15th century, belonged to M. O 
passage through the hotel—if not for himself, at | has now made a b 
least to anyone to whom he may sell his right. __| for transformati 9 

The new buildings of the Faculté de Droit, or | The monastery, w ch, ow: 


cost of expropriation will, therefo: 
siderable, and the work of making op 
quite transform this portion of Batigno: 
urged, however, that the suppression 
dangerous tunnel should be made 


both as regards the work necessary for the p1 
supply of domestic and drinking water, an 
cleansing and repairing of the road and 
ments. A semi - private street, | 
Montmartre, having: been allow 
prietors to reach a state of filthiness 
tion far from desirable in a sanit eS 
the Prefecture of Police issued. t 
the proprietors to undertake — th 
measures for repairing, cleans 
maintaining the road : 
having, for a reagon | ¢ 
to do the necessary work, the P 
to use his right of condemning the 
perform the work of barring tl 
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proprietors still refuse to do the ne 
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high hill, was a veritable citadel, has been 
arranged for its present use by M. Bulot, depart- 
mental architect ; the original facade has been 
restored, and an immense staircase leads from the 
_ front of the building to the level below. The 
asylum contains 144 beds, refectory, and covered 
promenade; the entire lighting is by electri- 
city. The surrounding grounds have been 
arranged most carefully and artistically—in fact, 
everything has been done to soften the few re- 
maining years of the old people who may be 
fortunate enough to find hospitality in this fine 
old building, located in one of the most pic- 
turesque portions of France. The architect, M. 
Bulot, has been named Officier de ]’Academie. © 
Paris. ARTHUR Vy PARMINTER. 
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DESIGNING OF STEEL BREDGES, 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL.—XXIII, 


ge connection with the important subject of 
A counterbraces, the next case which presents 
itself for consideration is represented in Fig. 1, 


Fig. i; 


in which the example of truss we have selected for 
analysis is shown loaded with a couple of weights, 
_ W and W,. 
one another, the conditions will be sufficiently 
similar, for all practical purposes, to those attend- 
ing a load uniformly distributed over the upper 
member of the truss. It will be both interesting 
and instructive to ascertain how this new dis- 
position of loading affects the different members 
of the truss, and how the action of one weight 
completely nullifies, in some portions of the 
frame, the action of the other. - So far asthe total 
resulting stress on each bar (using the word in the 
‘Sense already explained), they can be readily 
obtained by drawing to scale the stress diagram 
in Fig. 2. From this diagram we find that the 
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Fig. 2. 


stresses upon the bars AC, BD are equal to 
one another; that the stresses upon A B and CD 
are also equal to one another ; and that the stress 
upon the diagonal bar C B is equal to zero. It is 
thus demonstrated that, under three separate 
conditions of loading, the bar CB is differently 
ne These three results should be carefully 
noted :— 

(1) When the weight on supposed concentrated 
load is situated on the apex to which the diagonal 
bar is not connected, the bar undergoes a stress of 
tension. 

(2) When the load is situated on the apex to 
which the diagonal bar is connected, the stress 
upon it is one of compression. 

(3) When two loads of equal intensity are 
placed one on each apex—that is, when the truss 
1s uniformly loaded—the diagonal bar undergoes 
a total stress which is equal to zero. This last 
statement requires some explanation. It is true 
that the stress diagram in Fig. 2 has no line corre- 
sponding to the bar CB in Fig. 1, and, therefore, 
shows that, as already stated, the total resulting 
load is equal to nothing. But it would be a great 
error to deduce from this fact that the diagonal 
bar C B undergoes no stress whatever from the 
separate action of each weight. It is not the 

‘fault of the stress diagram that it does not 
delineate the individual stresses upon each member 
of the truss, for these diagrams, like mathematical 
formule and equations, are not intended to give 
any but the total results. These instances of 
of the application of stress diagrams to roof- 
trusses in which the lines of forces cross one 
another, and the sub-divisions of the lines will 
represent the separate stresses brought upon some, 

ut not all, of the corresponding bars. 

\To return to the separate and total stresses 

upon the diagonal counterbrace C B, it is evident 


If we take these weights equal to} 
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that if we take the action cf each weight, W and 
Wi in Fig. 1, separately, the case, so far as the 
determination of the total sfresses upon each bar 
is concerned, becomes a combination of the two 
examples represented in Figs. 1 and 3 in our last 
article, in the Burtpiyc News of September 6. 
In order to render this important point clear, we 
must recapitulate a little, which will be facilitated 
by lettering the three diagrams in the same order. 
It must be borne in mind that no member can 
undergo stresses of a different character—that is, 
tension and compression, at the same time. The 
total resulting stress will be, therefore, the 
algebraical sum of the two, and we will represent 
in the present instance, for the sake of simplicity, 
stresses of tension by the sign of minus, and those 
of compression by the sign plus. The following 
Table, compiled from the stresses given by the 
stress diagrams in Figs. 2.and 4 in our last article, 
and in Fig. 2 of the present one, will show how 
the separate stresses produced upon the bars by 
the individual action of each weight, when 
summed up algebraically, will agree with 
the total stresses resulting from the com- 
bined action of the two weights. The 
slight discrepancies in the second places of 
the decimals may be disregarded, as they are of 
no practical importance, and are, moreover, in- 
separable from the employment of two or more 
independent diagrams. Although the one counter- 
brace C B in Fig. 1 is sufficient for the stability 


TABLE 1. 
Bars | Wax sal WwW + WW; 
cae a reas 

B —' 0°23 — 0°67 — 0°90 
AC + 034 + 1°00 + 1°34 
BD + 1:40 0°00 + 1:40 
DC + 094 0:00 + 0°94 
CB — 074 + 073 0°00 


of the truss; yet to avoid the unsymmetrical, lop- 
sided appearance of such a piece of framework, 
an additional one, A D, shown by the dotted line, 
is usually employed. If both these bars be made 
ties—that is, incapable of transmitting any part of 
the loads W: Wi to the support the farthest from 
each load, the total resulting stress upon A D 
similarly to that on OB will be #i/. On the 
other hand, should these bars be made to act as 
struts, the case becomes similar to that in Fig. 3 
of our last article, and the stresses can be deter- 
mined ina similar manner. It will be found 
that the upper horizontal bar CD will have no 
stress upon it; but it is required practically, 
although it is theoretically redundant, for the 
truss is indeformable without it, as we have from 
our general equation— ’ 
$= (2A — 3)and5 = (8 — 3)=5. 

When a member of an open-web girder or 
truss is subject, like a counterbrace, to stresses 
of different character, which are usually opposite 
in direction, it is said to undergo reversed stresses, 
or more simply ‘ reversals,’’ concerning which 
we have some remarks to offer. A clear dis- 
tinction must be made between the repeated 
application of a stress, whether it be applied 
isochronously, or at {irregular or un-uniform 
periods of time, of the same character, and 
reversed or alternating stresses in acting in 
opposite directions. Later experiments have 
fully confirmed the results arrived at by Sir 
William Fairbairn and other engineers and 
scientists: that repeated application of a stress of 
one character, whether tensile or compressive, 
which is less than the actual or ultimate breaking 
stress, will fracture the specimen of iron or steel 
subjected to the crucial ordeal. Asan example, 
it was proved by actual experiment that a built- 
up riveted girder, after being subject to 315,000 
applications of the same weight, was fractured— 
that is, gave way, although the load was equal to 
only one-third of that which would have caused its 
failure had it being gradually imposed, or under 
conditions similar to those attending the action of 
a static load. We have, therefore, the general 
law, that any specimen of iron or steel, and 
probably of other metallic substances, which have 
not undergone the experimental peine forte et dure, 
will yield not only to a static load exceeding the 
ultimate strength of the material, but also to 
repeated applications of a load very much inferior 
to the actual statical breaking load. In addition 
to the proof of this rule, which experiments have 
conclusively established, they also demonstrated 
that under similar conditions the breaking load 
varied with the difference of the ratio existing 
between the maximum and minimum stresses. 

It follows as a corollary of the above statement, 


that if we know the maximum and minimum 
stresses to which any specimen of steel or iron 
may be subjected, and also the statical breaking 
weight of the same specimen, the actual breaking 
weight can be calculated. It is necessary, also, 
to know the maximum: stress under which the 
specimen would yield after several million, or, in 
fact, after an indefinite number of applications. 
This last necessary datum has been supplied by 
experiment, and tables have been published re- 
cording it for different materials, and also for the 
same material under different forms and different 
conditions of testing. In this instance, it is 
assumed that the specimen is subject to stresses 
of only one character, and that there are not any 
reversals. 

Let S represent the stress per square inch, or 
the unit stress, that would. fracture the specimen 
after several million applications of the load. Put 
W to represent the statical breaking load of the 
specimen, and make B equal to the actual break- 
ing load that is required. In the first place, we 
shall always have— 

Wee Sand: We Dua ceunson css (1) 


Let y = the ratio between the minimum and 
maximum stresses; then to find-the value of B 
we have the general equation— 


Be 8 CW SS aie mie so hn (2) 
from which we obtain— 

Be sS oes Wir FS) ic ibis cain (3) 
and solving for B we have finally— 

Bas SCS yaya yes see (4) 


As a practical example and illustration of the 
formula, let us take the case of one of the mem- 
bers of a steel bridge which is subjected to a 
stress of five tons per square inch by the live load 
as it passes across, and to a stress of one ton due 
to dead or permanent load. Both these stresses 
are of the same character, and so far as the cal- 
culation is concerned, it is immaterial whether 
they be tensile or compressive. Practically, there 
is a difference in the ultimate effect upon a 
specimen of steel or iron, accordingly as it is acted 
upon by a stress of tension or compression. This 
will be alluded to subsequently. From what has 
been stated, we have the minimum stress equal 
to one ton, and the maximum equal to six tons, 
so that for the value of 7 we have— 


Leap 
1+ 5 


Experiments have shown that for steel, under the 
conditions assumed, we obtain— 


§ = 15, and W = 28. 
Substituting these values in equation (2)— 
B = 15 + (28 — 15) x 2, 
and in equation (4)— 


Y= 


B= 16. Ayee § X Wiese. oes (8) 
from which we deduce— 
Bias SEO LT og ee eR ses (6) 


and, finally— 
B = 17°16 tons. 

If we keep all these quantities constant with 
the exception of y, a proof will be afforded of 
the second statement that the breaking weight or 
the value of B varies inversely as the ratio of the 
limiting stresses. Let the stress upon the member 
of the girder or truss due to the line load be three 
tons, and that due to the permanent load one ton, 
then the corresponding value of » will be— 


| 
Ciel 
. 


Making y equal to this fraction in (5), we find— 
B= 15 (1 — 4) + W X fy 
from which B = 18 25 tons. 

An important point in connection with the 
somewhat wide difference which has been shown 
to prevail between the statical breaking weight of 
a part of, or of the whole structure, and the 
breaking weight due to the action of a continu- 
ally repeated load, is that this difference very 
seriously affects what is known as the factor of 
safety. If W be taken to represent the statical 
breaking load of a girder, truss, or, in fact, of any 
structure, and U the unit stress, or, as it is usually 
termed, when applied to metallic structures, the 
stress per inch of net sectional area, then if F 
equals the factor of safety, we have always— 

F= Ww 
U 
This factor of safety is usually based on the 
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assumption that the ultimate breaking strength of 
the structure is the resistance it opposes to a 
statical or uniformly distributed load. It is 
obvious, from what has been demonstrated in the 
present article, that this assumption does not 
fairly represent the true nature of the actual 
action which takes place when the loading is not 
of a statical or uniformly distributed character. 
In all railway bridges the live or travelling load 
is the one to be specially provided for, anda 
factor of safety which would provide amply for 
the contingencies of a dead or permanent load, 
might be altogether inadequate to meet the 
exigencies and requirements of a heavy rolling 
load. In the example already quoted, the 
statical breaking weight was assumed to be equal 
to 28 tons per square inch, and if we put the 
ayes of safety equal to four, the unit stress 
will be— 


ge ae 7 tons. 


But the actual breaking stress of the material 
under certain circumstances of loading and im- 


pact was found to be only 17°16 tons, so that 
adopting the same unit stress as in the preyious 
instance, the factor of safety is given by the 
equation— 


Ss ee SCS "A 
o 7 2 45 tons. 

The question of the ‘‘fatigue’’ of iron and 
steel work, and also the difference between the 
results of repetitions of stresses of the same 
‘Character, and of those of opposite characters, or 
reversals, have to be next considered. 


Oo 
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Gas- Fittings : A Practical Handbook Treating on 
every Description of Gas-laying and Fitting, by 
Joun Buacx, Second Edition (London: Crosby 
Lockwood and Son).—The many developments 
of gas-lighting, and the new burners and incan- 
descent systems, have made it necessary to publish 
a second edition of this very useful little treatise. 
The author, amongst other things, points out the 
merits and demerits of iron and lead services. 
Iron services, now generally used by the leading 
gas companies, are more durable, and freer from 
corrosive influences than lead, especially in damp 
soils; on the other hand, in ‘‘ made:ground,”’ the 
lead pipes are best if they are properly protected, 
so as to resist atmospheric and other influences. 
Many cautions are given which even gasfitters 
overlook, as the necessity of laying the pipes with 
a fall to the main or the meter. If the fall is 
below the meter, a siphon must be putin. Meter- 
fixing is often seamped, and the rules given by 
Mr. Black as to firm and secure fixing, and the 
connections with main, are important. The 
chapters on fitting up of small dwelling-houses, 
workshops, theatres, and other assembly halls, 
churches and chapels, cooking-stoves, &c., are 
practical and up to date. A supplementary 
chapter has been added on recent improvements in 
burners, the incandescent systems, and other 
appliances, and descriptions of the Wenham 
lamp, the ‘‘ Welsbach,’’ the ‘‘Clamond,’’ and 
other burners will be found. The book is well 
illustrated. The Engineering Magazine for Sep- 
tember contains several articles of interest. One 
‘on the ‘‘Emancipation of Labour by Ma- 
chinery,’”’ by A. EK. Outerbridge, is worth read- 
ing, though if must be taken with a grain of salt. 
The author thinks machinery is destined to 
become the ‘‘ missionary of the enlightenment” 
of the wage-earning class, and he rejects the idea 
that machinery and competition are instruments 
in- the hands of the capitalist. We cannot here 
enter into the argument as presented by this 
writer, who is evidently blind to the evidence 
that can be brought forward on the other side of 
the question. -The writer thinks the little book, 

’“*Merrie England,’ is calculated to do much 
harm to the working man in giving him false 
‘views of the social problem, and in sowing seeds 
of discontent. The articles on ‘Surveying and 
Mapping a City,’ by C. H. Rice, and ‘‘The 
Architecture of Modern Hospitals,’’ by H. C. 
Gardner, are interesting. ‘The latter is profusely 
illustrated by process blocks. Ancient Lights. 
The Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors 
- have republished as a thin cloth-bound octavo 
volume, a paper on ‘* Ancient Lights,’’ read 
before their members in February last by Mr. 
John Horden, F.R1.B.A., F.S.1., President of 
the Manchester Society of Architects. The 
author traces the history of the acquisition of 


easements of light, quotes the three salient) 4: 
clauses of the well-known Prescription Act, 
2 and 3 William IV, Cap. 71, and gives digests 
of afew of the leading cases and the decisions 
therein down to the present time. He observes 
that judges show no disposition to notice the 
angle of 45° of light often set up by surveyors, 
and points out that material damage must be | 
shown to the Court in any action for loss of 
light, when the Court will deal with the matter 
on its own merits and irrespective of any 
particular angle. In all cases where there either 
is, oribis expected that there will be, an interference 
with the light to ancient windows, immediate 
action should, he urges, be taken, or a plea of 
acquiescence may be successfully set up. As to 
damages sought for logs of ‘‘air,”’ possibly some 
cases may have occurred; but Mr. Holden says 
such an instance has never come before him, 
although 150 such disputes have passed through 
his hands, and he always strikes out the word 
‘‘air’? from any affidayits with which he has to | 
deal. In conclusion, he points out that a great 
deal can be done by the exercise of discretion and 
tact, and it is advisable in most cases to settle the 
matter if possible without litigation. ‘If you 
cannot escape, fight the matter thoroughly; get 
the best men you can to assist you, and never 
underrate your opponent.”’——The Lssex Renew 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin) contains as its chief. 
features illustrated articles on the churches of 


ARCH BIOLOGICAL 
“SOCIETIES. = 
Nortuern Arcurreoruran AssocraTion.—Oa 
Saturday afternoon the members of this association 
assembled at Wallsend with a view of inspecting 


acres, and were divided by Station-xoad, leading 
from Wallsend Station to the river, into their 
east and west yards. It had been agreed with the 
Wallsend District Council to provide another road 
outside the yards with a large amount of quay 
space for the use of the public, and so dispense 
with the public road between the two shipyards. 
In each of the yards there were three building 
slips, capable of building steamers of the largest 
siz, and during the last four years a great many 
additions had been and were being made, 
including a new joiner’s shop, 184ft. by 80ft.; 
smiths’ shop, 140ft. by 80ft. ; fitting shop, electric 
power house, two additional boilersof the Babcock- 
| Wilcox water-tube type, electric plant ces ; 
of three powerful dynamos, driven by a compound 
Robey engine, four powerful electric cranes, 
electric machine motors for outlying machines, 
and an installation of arc and incandescent lights. 
The electric installation was on the continuous 
current system, working at 110 volts, andat — 
present provides for about 200 brake horse-power 


Little Dunmow and Little Leigh, respectively by | in addition to the lighting. Space had been pro- 
Mr. Alfred Hartley and Mr. Fred. Chancellor; | vided for doubling the power at an early date. 
and a third on the Essex Buxtons, by Ewing |The number of electric cranes would shortly be 
Ritchie. ~~ | considerably increased. At present they consist 
a eo RE of two revolving travelling cranes working over- 
CHIPS. head, and capable of travelling the full length of — 


the ships’ berths, each capable of lifting three 
tons and travelling at a speed of 300ft. per — 
minute; one cantilever crane, working on the top 

of the roof, to lift the same weights at a similar — 
speed, and with a sparrof 65ft., and oneelectric jib — 
crane for racking plates up to three tons weight — 

on the ground level. The generating plant and 

the two first-mentioned cranes and the machine 
motors are by Messrs. Clarke, Chapman, and ~ 
Co., Gateshead. The two latter cranes were by 
Messrs. Thomas Broadbent and Sons, Hudders- 

field, and were now being tested. The firm had~ — 
greatly extended their use of hydraulic power, 
both for riveting, punching, and bending plates, — 
and for lifting the plates at the rolls, counter- 
sinks, planing machines, &c. It was intended to 
hydraulic rivet beam ends, stringer plates and — 
bars, keel plates, intercostal plates, &c., as well 
as the usual ‘hydraulic frame riveting. Novel 
features in the yard were the steel sheds, under 
which it is intended to build steamers of the 
largest class, and from the roof of which the 
electric cranes are worked. The new sheds are 
68ft. broad, clear of the standards, 80ft. high in 
the clear, and at present 450ft. long, but are in- 
tended to be made 600ft. long as soon as that 
length is required to deal with the increased 
lengths of steamships which are mow being 
adopted. ‘The roofs, which will be covered with — 
glass, are supported on steel lattice standards, 
each consisting of four corner bars, irae bases 
and connected by horizontal and diagonal angle 
iron. The structure, which has been designed by 
Mr. F. Caws, F.R.I.B.A., Sunderland, in con-— 
junction with Mr. Hunter and Mr. W.- 
‘Webster, assistant manager, and the staff. of t 
firm, is of a very light character, although i 
requires about 650 tons of steel for each berth. 
The concrete foundations of the sheds, together 
with a system of tram-lines throughout the yard, 
form excellent roadways for the conveyance 0 
materials witha minimum of labour. It is in- 
tended to close in the sides of the sheds with 
portable screens, which can be left open in hot — 
weather. Later in the afternoon the company 
were entertained to tea by the firm at the 
Atheneum Hall, and on the removal of the cloth — 
Mr. William Glover, F.R.1.B.A., moved a vote” 
_of thanks to the firm, coupled with the name of} 
| Mr. Hunter. Mr. Shewbrooks, F.R.1.B.A., 
seconded the motion, which was supported by ~ 
‘Mr. A. B. Plummer, F.R.I.B A., hon. secretary — 
tothe association. Mr. George B. Hunter : 
acknowledged the vote. ee: ie ees 


The town council of Laicester accepted on Tues- 
day a tender for the erection of a technical and art 
school, at a cost of £24,000, on a site alread 
acquired at an outlay of £10,000. _ . 


A commencement was made on Monday with the 
drainage scheme for the burgh of Denny and Duni- 
pace. It is estimated to cost over £7,000, including 
the purchase of land on the estate of Denovan, for 
filtration areas. Messrs. Alexander Stark and Son, 
of Kilsyth, have the contract. 


An organ, built by Messrs. J. Binns and Co., 
Bramley, Leds, was dedicated on Thursday in last 
week at Marholm parish church by the Daan of 
Peterborough. 


Arrangements have been made fora practically 
free architectural school at the Mark Hopkins 
Institute in San Francisco. It will be under the 
direction of Professor B. R. Maybeck, of the 
University of California. A class in freehand 
drawing has been organised under H. T. Beastor, 
another in architectural history under _G. H. 
Sanders, while G. W. Percy will have one in con-- 
struction. The teachers give their services free. 
The proposed course will extend over three or four 
years, : 

The excavation of the Daspina Temple at Lyco- 
sura, in Arcadia, has yielded new fragments of the 
colossal marble statues attributed to the sculptor 
Damophon, of Messene, These excavations seem 
to show that Damophon lived later than the fourth 
century before Christ, the date to which he has 
hitherto been assigned. i 


Mr. Robert Harvey, J.P., of Dundridge,”near 
Totnes, visited the studios of Messrs. Harry Hems 
and Sons, at Exeter, on Friday, to view the life- 
sized recumbent figure, in white marble, of his 
eldest son, a boy of ten, who died suddenly at Exst 
Grinstead School last May. The remains now lie 
in the graveyard of St. Andrew’s, at Harberton, 
where Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons are building a 
marble mausoleum. Mr, W. M. Tollit, of Totnes, 
is the architect. é - 


At the last meeting of the Llandudno district 
council, it was reported that the surveyor, Mr. 
Stephenson, C.E , had submitted to the workmen’s 
dwellings committee plans and estimates for the 
erection of 19 dwellings on a site near the station, 
the estimated cost being £4,608 13s. 6d. ge 


George Romney, the painter, wasya native of 
Dalton-in-Furness, and his remains Were interred 
in Dalton Churchyard. Over the grave was laid a 
native stone bearing the following inscription :— 
“ Georgius Romney, Armiger, Pictor Celeberrimus, 
Obiit Nov. 15, 1802. Requiescat in pace.’? ‘This 
slab had become broken in two and dilapidated, so 
Mr. J. Orde Romney, a great-grandson of the 
painter, has commissioned Mr. Miles, sculptor, of 
Ulverston, to lay down a fitting memorial. The 
original slab has been preserved and cleaned, and 
has been let into a solid block of moulded Stainton 
limestone, veined and polished, Around this, in 
raised letters, is an additional inscription. The 
memorial, which measures 6ft. 10in. by 3ft. 10in., 
stands on a raised limestone plinth, surrounded by 
an iron railing. : 


The International Fire Brigade Congress was 
opened at Amsterdam on Tuesday by the Burgo-. 
master. There was a large attendance of foreign 
delegates, and the British, German, Austro-Hun-— 
/garian, Belgian, and French Governments were 
officially represented. We give elsewhere some of 
the papers read, a att = Pa SaaS 


of Gordon House and the incomparable gardens 
of Chelsea Hospital. With the view of advan- 


' more than a second time. 
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_  - GONTENTS, ‘We published other illustrations of this desi gn 
pe ine ase ey of which Messrs. Harry Quick, of Coventry, 

jand Messrs. Brewill, Baily, and Mallows are the 

joint architects, in our issues of July 26th and 

the 6th inst. | 
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The Protection of Theatres from Fire * 


The Safety of Theatre Audiences. ..." ., P ip ie £7 f A 
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Desieeet see = ene fo pe a is peas Nort British RAamway Exrenstons. — At 
the half-yearly meeting of the North British 
Railway, to be held to-day (Friday) at Edin- 
:|burgh, the engineers, Messrs. Cunningham, 
Blyth, and Westlaw, will report that the Banavie 

‘branch of the West Highland Railway was 
46 | opened on June Ist. ‘The new south pier at Met- 
hill is completed. On the east pier, out of a total 
length of 1,000ft., 440ft. have been completed, 
and a further length of 150ft. has been founded. 
The contractor is erecting a concrete cofferdam to 
enable him to construct the new entrance and 
quay walls. The Garngaber Junction Railway 


Our Office Table... 


presse se niet sce sss 7g | Will be ready for opening in a few weeks. ‘The 

eNews. ss. se ue se cee wee ce vs 469 | Contractors for the Abbeyhill-extension continue 
tse see tee ee toe ee see eee eee eee eve 470] to make good progress with the new tunnel, near 

== 100 yards being completed. Nearly the whole of 

ILLUSTRATIONS. the ground required for the extension of Wayer- 


ley station has now been cleared of buildings, and 
the brick arching is making fair progress. ‘The 
small contract for the construction of a new main 
sewer from Waverley Bridge, under the whole 
length of the station, is now almost completed. 
The reconstruction of Waverley Bridge is being 
carried on as rapidly as possible. Messrs. Simp- 
son and Wilson, engineers, Glasgow, report as to 
the Charing Cross Station: ‘‘ We beg to report that 
the opening up of the tunnel is now completed. 
Contracts for the waiting-rooms, verandahs, and 
hoists have been recently entered into.’? Mr. 
James Carswell, engineer, Edinburgh, reports 
that the whole of the works in connection with 
the widening of the line between Corstorphine 
Station and the east end of the Mound tunnels at 
the entrance to Waverley Station were completed, 
and, after being inspected by the Board of Trade 
officer, the new lines and tunnels were opened for 
traffic on 21st July last. Good progress is being 
made with the carrying out of the works in con- 
nection with the Glencraig and Craighead 
branches. About 44 per cent. of the earth work 
has been executed, about 40 per cent. of the 
bridge-work has been completed, and the steel- 
work for the remainder is in hand. About 70 per 
cent. of the drains and culverts have been put in, 
the fencing and gates are practically completed, 
and half a mile of the permanent way has been 
laid down and ballasted. The doubling of the 
Monkland and Kirkintilloch line between Muck- 
croft and Avenuehead, in connection with the 
new Garngaber fork, is progressing favourably. 
The whole of the retaining walls and bridges 
have been completed, and about a mile and a half 
of the new line has,been laid down. 


Spurn Pornr.—A new lighthouse has just 
been built at Spurn Point, the sandy peninsula 
at the mouth of the Humber. It replaces one of 
brick built in 1776 by John Smeaton, which in 
turn supplanted a tower erected in 1675. The 
present. structure, which was formally in- 
augurated on Thursday in last week, occupies a 
fresh site, and has been erected from designs by 
Mr. Thomas Matthews, engineer to the Trinity 
House: The foundations were prepared for by 
sinking 21 concrete cylinders, each 22ft. in 
depth and 7ft. in diameter, within a circular 
area of°1,256-6sq.ft., and 40ft. diameter. The 
interspaces between these cylinders and the in- 
teriors of the cylinders themselves are filled in 
with concrete of a slightly different texture to 
that of which the cylinders were made, the latter 
being somewhat closer and harder. The whole 
forms a complete mass through which no water 
can percolate, affording no facilities for the 
development of extensive cracks or weak places, 
and resting on a subsoil of gravel. Smeaton’s 
piles were only 9ft. 6in. deep, and did not go 
below the depth of the sand layer. Upon the 
foundation of the concrete cylinders the new light- 
house tower has been built of blue vitrified bricks 
from Staffordshire, over 300,000 of which have 
been used, and it is 26ft. higher than that of 
Smeaton. In the basement of the tower pro- 
vision is made for storing 8,000 gallons of heavy 
mineral oil, with a flashing-point of 240° TFahr. 
The tanks are lined with lead to prevent leakage, 
and the oil is pumped up to the service room at 
the top of the tower as required. The whole 
weight of the tower is 3,020 tons, the wall at 
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OHELSEA EMBANKMENT COURT.— WROUGHT IRONWORK AND 
WOODWORK BY MESSRS. JONES AND WILLIS;—PROPOSED 
MUNICIPAL BULLDINGS AT COVENTRY. 


©ur lustrations. 


CHELSEA EMBANKMENT COURT. ~ 


‘Unver this name a group of twenty-three town 
houses is in course of construction upon the site 
on the Chelsea Embankment so well known as 
the scene of the Naval and Military Exhibitions. 
The site has a frontage of 237ft. to the Chelsea 
Embankment, and commands extensive views of 
the river, while its rear aspect is over the grounds 


tageously developing this exceptional site, a new 
road of irregular crescent form has beén made, 
to which the name Chelsea Embankment Court 
has been given, and on to which the twenty- 
three houses, here illustrated, front. All fear of 
undue formality was removed by the decision to 
construct a road of irregular form; but, apart 
from this, a unique character is given to the 
property by the fact that no one design of a 

ouse, either in exterior or interior, is repeated 
As a matter of fact, 
among the twenty-three houses thirteen distinct 
designs have been distributed, while an effort has 
been made, at the same time, to give cohesion to 
the entire facade, which extends to 280ft. The 
whole of the main fronts have been carried out 
in red bricks and white stone, and the whole of 
the rear fronts haye been carried out in corre- 
sponding red bricks~so that the buildings are 
not simply masked by their principal elevations. 
The general character of the accommodation is 
indicated by the plans, of which there are 
varying types, presenting a uniform attempt 
to give character and value to the staircases 
and halls. The buildings were commenced 
about a year ago, and the entire block will be 
finished in a few weeks, this rapid achievement 
being the result of careful organisation by the 
architect and by the builders. The works, 
having been commenced before the 1st January 
of this year, have been carried out under the old 
Building Act, and the bay window applications 
in connection therewith-are believed to have been 
the last made under that Act. The property has 
been built for Mr. W. Bridge, the contractors 
being Messrs. J. Allen and Sons, of Kilburn, the 
amount of their contract being £92,000. The 
chief foreman is Mr. W.-J. Otterwell, and the 
architect Mr. Delissa Joseph, “F.R1.B.A., of 
17 and 18, Basinghall-street, H.C. _ 


COATS MEMORIAL CHURCH, PAISLEY. 
-(Sgx description on p. 446.) 
COVENTRY MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. | 


in continuation of our illustrations of the design 
selected by Mr. Chas. Barry, F'.S.A., the assessor 
for the new Municipal Buildings for the Coventry 
City Council, we give another. double sheet of 
sketches, showing the end elevations to Harl- 
street and Hay-lane, and the interiors of council- 
chamber, hall and staircase, and upper floor. 


the base being 5ft. Gin., and at the top 2ft. 9fin. 
in thickness. ‘The opportunity has been taken 
greatly to improve-the light to be shown from 
this station, also to render unnecessary the main- 
tenance of the low lighthouse. A white flash of 
two seconds’ duration is shown every 20 seconds, 
thus giving three flashes in a minute, the dark 
interval being 18 seconds. Three subsidiary 
lights are shown from lower windows in the new 
tower, one white fixed light of 12,000 candle- 
power up the Humber, one white fixed light of 
8,000 candle-power to show over the Chequer 
shoal, and one red fixed light: of 4,750 candle- 
power to cover the Sand Huile buoy. The 
lantern and illuminating apparatus were made by 
Messrs. Chance Brothers, of Birmingham. 


Tue GAuway AnD Cirrppn Ramway.—This 
line, the longest and most important undertaking 
sanctioned under the Light Railways in Ireland 
Act of 1889, has just been opened for traflic. The 
total length of the line, which is a single one of 
5ft. 3in. gauge, and opens out to tourists Conne- 
mara, is 48 miles. It commences with a junction 
with the Midland and Great Western Railway 
system at Galway, and terminates at Clifden on 
the Atlantic coast, with intermediate stations at 
Moycullen, Oughterard, Maam Crossroads, Re- 
cess, and Ballynahinch. Mr. J. H. Ryan, of 
Dublin, and Mr. Townsend, of Galway, were the 
joint engineers, and Mr. E. J. Jackson the con- 
tractors’ engineer. 

Wrrrat and Wrexsam Rartway.— The last 
excursion of the half-dozen” outings arranged by 
the Liverpool Engineering Society during the 
summer took place on Saturday afternoon, when 
a visit was paid to the Wirral Railway Works. 
Amongst those present were Mr, A. J. Maginnis 
(president) and Mr. S. B. Cottrell(vice-president). 
The new line of the Wirral Railway commences 
at Leasowe, near Bidston Hill, and here the con- 
tractors for the new works, Messrs. Monk and 
Nowell, Liverpool, had provided a locomotive and 
a carriage to convey the visitors over the new 
line, 15 miles in length, and laid with double 
rails. ‘There will be stations at Upton, Barnston, 
Neston, and Hawarden Bridge, at which place 
the Wirral line will join that of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company. For almost 
a mile, between Neston and Hawarden Bridge, 
the line will run in a deep cutting made through 
the solid rock. Great difficulty has also been 
experienced in laying down the road alongside 
the Dee estuary, in consequence of the marshy 
condition of the ground. ‘The construction of the 
line was commenced in October, 1892. Sir 
Douglas Fox is the chief engineer of the work, 
Mr. Cooke resident engineer, and Mr. E, 8. 
Wilcox acting engineer. On arrival at Hawarden 
Bridge the party left the train and proceeded to 
inspect the swing-bridge, which was opened in 
August, 1888, and which carries the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway over the Dee. 


OHIPS. 


A scheme is on foot.to construct a new line 
between Nottingham and Scarborough. The pro~- 
posed route is through a great part of the Notting- 
hamshire coalfields and Retford. 


In the case of an application on behalf of Hurry 
Miller, of Brentwood, builder and timber merchant, 
the order for discharge from bankruptcy has been 
suspended for two years ending July 15, 1897. 


Ata meeting of landowners’ representatives and 
farmers, held at Reynoldstone on Monday night, it 
was unanimously resolved to inaugurate a scheme for 
the construction of a light railway into the Gower 
peninsula, The promoters of the scheme propose 
to utilise the present Oystermouth Ruilway to 
Blackpill and the old railway along the Clyne 
Valley. 

The town of Llanrwst will soon possess an 
additional attraction, a local solicitor having offered 
to grant to the council Lake Crafnant and its 
surroundings, comprising in all some 80 acres. 


On Saturday last the members of the Bristol 
Clerks of Works and Builders’ Foremen Associa~- 
tion concluded a series of excursions by a visit to 
the quarries of the Bath Stone Firm, situated at 
Box. On arriving at Box, the party drove to the 
mouth of the quarries on Box Hill, and were con- 
ducted throughthe mines by Mr. Hancock(manager), 
assisted by Mr. Jelly. After an examination of the 
plans and a general explanation as to the discovery 
and history of the quarry, and the method adopted 
by the Government surveyors in making surveys, 
Mr. Hancock conducted the party through the 
workings. After inspecting the Box Ground stone, 
a passage was made through the tunnel connecting 
it to the Corsham, side, and there the company 
ascended, 


SCREEN OF ORGAN CONSOLE AT COATS MEMORIAL CHURCH, P 
. Mavr py Messrs JONES AND WILLIS. 
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WROUGHT IRONWORK AND WOOD- 
WORK, COATS MEMORIAL CHURCH. 


N our lithographic sheet are shown a wrought- 
iron gas corona with hammered foliage for 

the nave and transepts (12 in all), suspended from 
ornamental projecting brackets with down- rods, 
enriched with scrolls and lead work ; also one of 
four wrought-iron gas-brackets, with beaten-up 
foliage (about 5ft. high), fixed to tower columns; 
one of four copper and wrought-iron lanterns, 
suspended in vestibule; wrought and copper 
lantern, fixed to wall of west front to light stair- 
case ; wrought-iron and copper lantern, affixed to 
wall of steps leading to west entrarce; and a 
copper and iron lantern for south entrance.—The 
Organ is placed on both sides of chancel above the 


canopied stalls, but is played from a console fixed 
in centre of chancel, and the photo here repro- 
duced shows the front or screen of console facing 
west. Itis all in oak, Late Decorated in style, 
with figure-panel representing the Heavenly 
Choir, and flanking figures typifying Prayer and 
Praise. The height is about 6ft. 6in., width 
7ft. 6in.—All were executed at the works of 
Messrs. Jones and Willis, of 43, Great Russell- 
street, London, and Hagle Works, Hornsey, and 
Birmingham, to the designs of Mr. Hippolyte J. 
Blanc, A R.S.A., architect. — \ EGAN 
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The city. eee Exeter, after a long debate: 
have decided to purchase for £7,500 the worke and 
plant of the electric lighting company in that cit 


| The parish church of St. Modwen, Burton-on- 
Trent, was reopened on Friday after extensive. 
rstoration, At one time a scheme was contem-— 
plated which involved the extension of the chance}, 
‘the construction of- choir and clergy vestries, and 

| the reseating of the church in the modern style; — 
but this was found impracticable, and an alternative 

| plan providing for the thorough repair of the fabric 
was decided upon. This has been carried out ata 


cost of between £5,000 and £6,000, underthesuper- 


‘vision of Mr. J. A. Chatwin, architect, Birming- 
ham; Messrs. Lowe and Sons, Burton, being the 
contractors, The present edifice dates from 1719; 
but it is erected on the site of the old abbey church 
built in 1002, and much of the material of that 
ancient structure was used in the erection of the 
St. Modwen’s of the present day. To this cause. 
was largely due the unsafe condition of the place, — 
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Building Lntelligence. 
ee t oe 

Biruincuau.—The extensions of the Grand 
Hotel have been for some time in progress, from 
designs by Messrs. Martin and Chamberlain, of 
Birmingham, The hotel was in a large degree 
reconstructed in 1889, and a new block of build- 
ings is being added: fronting Barwick-street, 
including. basement and sub-basement of ten 
stories. I’wo stories have also been added to 
about half the range of buildings fronting Church- 
street; new offices have been constructed in 
Colmore-row, and two extra billiard-rooms under 
the front shops. A ballroom, 100ft. by 452tt., 
and 32ft.in height, occupies the principal por- 
tion of the ground floor of the néw block, and is 
approached by vestibules opening from above the 
centre of the hotel corridor. ‘Thé ceiling has 
40ft. clear span from side to side, without sup- 
porting pillars, and above it there are seven 
stories of brick and stone work. For the purpose 
of bearing this weight, there have been arranged 
over the ballroom a series of five steel truss 
girders, with queen-posts, rising to the height 
of the story immediately above—13ft. They are 
“built into five of the dividing walls of this story, 
while a central corridor runs transversely between 
the queen-posts. Steel upright girders are also 
used in the piers of the ballroom, as not being 
Subject to the crushing effect to which simple 
masonry would have been exposed. The per- 
manent decoration-of the ballroom has been 
¢arried out by Mr. William Norton, of Corpora- 
tion-street, Birmingham, in mouldings of fibrous 
plaster, in the style of Louis XVI. ‘These are 
coloured ivory-white relieved with gold, while 
the panels of the ceiling are painted with aérial 
effects and figures of cupids. In the lower por- 
tions of the piers Devonshire marbles are used, 
and the room is entered from its adjoining 
drawing-rooms, of corresponding style, by a 
pair of mahogany doors. ‘There are similar 
doors between the drawing-room and vestibule. 
At the lower end of the hall is a musicians’ 
gallery, with a projecting screen of hammered 
brass and copper ; the latter is the work of Messrs. 
T, Brawn and Co. There is also'a crimson bro- 
catelle curtain for dividing the room into two if 
required. Four hundred persons may be seated 
at dinner-tables, and at least double that number 
accommodated at a public meeting. In the base- 
ment there are two artesian wells, boiler-house, 
electric - light generating house, and steam 
jaundry; there is also a range of stockrooms. 
At the top of the building is a tank, having a 
capacity of 21,762 gallons, and to which water 
is pumped from the wells. ‘The new block con- 
tains eighty-nine new visitors’ rooms, including 
six private sitting-rooms. In addition to the 
lift, it has four through staircases for visitors 
from floor to roof, including one which is external 
to the building. The extension will cost from 
£60,000 to £70,000, bringing up the sum which 
has been spent on the structure to about £100,000. 
The building contractors ‘are Messrs. John 
Barnsley and Son, and Mr. James Lucas is the 
clerk of the works. 

Hast Layron.—The formal dedication of the 
mew mission church erected by Mrs. Proud, of 
Hast Layton Hall, took place on Sept. 19th. The 
building occupies a site on the ridge of Layton 
- Hill, and Mr. J. P. Pritchett, of Darlington, is 
the architect. Mr. Dodds, of Gilling, has been 
the mason and clerk of works; Mr. Harwood, of 
Manfield, the joiner; Mr. Hedley, of Barnard 
Castle, plumber and glazier; Mr. Wandless, of 
_Darlington, slater. Mr. Ebner, of London, sup- 
plied the marble mosaics for the floor; Messrs. 
Hart, Peard,-and-Co., Birmingham, ironwork ; 
and Messrs. Richardson and Co., Darlington, 
heating apparatus. The stone used was from the 
Forcett freestone quarry, which lies within two 
miles of the church, and the roof covering is of 
brown Welsh tiles. The plan is cruciform, with 
buttressed walls and square tower. The style is 
Late Tudor, with mouldings and other details in 
the style of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. 
The east gable end contains a five-lisht window, 
and the west a four-light window. 


windows. The nave is divided into four bays, 
each containing a three-light window, and the 
chancel has three bays, each containing a two- 
light window. All the windows have moulded 
jambs, arches, mullions, and tracery, and the 
doorways are deeply moulded to correspond, all 
with bosses left for future carving at the label 
¢erminations. Internally, the walls are lined 


The transept | 
gable ends—contain each a pair of two-light | 


; Alexander Skirling, I.A., the new building, which 


divided into three compartments by pilasters and |¥ 
imposts, over which is a moulded cornice with | instruction 


with finely-dressed stone, the windows and doo 
haying small pillars in the moulded jambs. The 
four piers and arches of the tower are also deeply 
moulded, but all the capitals, corbels, and label 
terminations are at present left rough for future 
carving. The roofs are of oak, on the curved 
brace principle, with moulded principals and 
purlins forming panels with boarding between 
them. The doors are also of oak, panelled with 
tracery on the inside, and having wrought-iron 
hinges on the external boarding. The windows 
are glazed with clear glass having coloured 
border. The floors of seats are of oak blocks, 
and ia passages and chancel are floored with 
marble mosaic. The upper part of the pulpit is 
of wainscot oax, moulded, and carried on a 
moulded stone base and shaft.. The font is also 
of stone. The stalls of the chancel, the nave, the 
prayer desk, and reredos, and screen to north 
transept (forming vestry) are all of wainscot oak, 
moulded and carved. The altar-table is of oak. 
The front is divided into three panels, with but- 
tresses marking the divisions. The table is 
covered with a super-frontal of crimson velvet. 


e 
staircases leading to the gall 
of the church, which is arrang 
aisles, are planned on the amphith 
the pews radiating from a centre 
sloped all round. Behind the pulpi 


arlour, 


Neweastir-on-Tyne, —Th urt 
Hall in Northumberland-road, th 
of the Northumberland Miner: 
formally opened the other da 
comprises two floors; and occupies a 
53ft. Externally, the walls are fa 
Leicestershire bricks, with stone dr 
Brunton and Dunhouse Quarries, a1 
ings of terracotta. ‘I'he roofis covered wi 3 
Westmoreland slates~ The chief front has an 
oriel window, entirely of stone, and is comp! 
by a gable, on the summit of whic 
miner in stone, taken from all 
picture, ‘‘Going Home.” 
gable are the county arms. | 


Gnrear Haston.—The Bishop of Peterborough 
visited Great Haston on Wednesday week, and 
formally reopened the parish church, which ‘has 
just undergone much-needed restoration. The 
church is Karly English in style, consisting of a 
chancel, nave, and aisles, with a tower at the 
west end, surmounted by a spire, in all 90ft. 
high. The church was reseated- in 1838, and 
affords accommodation for 320 worshippers. The 
work of restoration has been carried out by Mr. 
John Thompson, of Peterborough, without an 
architect. The principal feature of the restoration 
has been the reroofing of the church. Practically, 
the whole of the roof, internal and external, is 
new, with the exception of the heavier timbers, 
all of which remain. ‘The lead outside, the oak 
planks inside, and the deal between, are all new. 
Some of the clerestory windows, which were con- 
siderably out of perpendicular, have been taken 
out and replaced in their proper position. All the 
old and crumbling stone in the edifice has been 
replaced, and the church has been repointed 
throughout. ‘Two lights in the porch have been 
opened out. The four pinnacles of the tower 
have been removed, two of them having been 
blown down in the great gale on Sunday, March 
24 last. One of the pinnacles has been blown 
down no fewer than three times, and, as the others 
were considered unsafe, it was decided to remove 
them. These pinnacles were added when the 
tower was restored and the spire was rebuilt 
about 30 years ago. ; 


JARROW-oN-TynE,—Sbt. Mark’s Church, erected 
at the corner of Dee-terrace and Salem-street, | 
Jarrow, was opened on Suturday.. The new 
church, like its parent stem, is situated in the 
poorest part of the town, and has cost £2,500. 
It accommodates, including choir, 300 persons, 
the nave seating 276 and the chancel 24. The 
naye and chancel are divided by a four-centred 
arch in stone. The vestries, on the north side, 
comprise a room on the ground floor for the 
choir, with a clergy vestry over. The organ 
chamber is on the south side of the chancel. The 
style of architecture is Late Gothic, the doors 
and windows being of simple character and detail, 
grouped to obtain effect. The chimney-stack and 
bell-turret are combined for a similar purpose. 
The materials employed are Hebburn stone, the 
roofs, which are of open timber, being covered 
with green Westmoreland slates. The heating 
is by hot water on the low-pressure system, fitted 
by Messrs. Walker and Son, of Newcastle. ~The 
general contractor is Mr. Stewart Craig, of 
Jarrow. The whole work has been carried out 
from the designs and under the superintendence fe Sees 
of Messrs. Armstrong and Knowles, eer Spee ; 
street West, Newcastle. The church for the| — Se Pte q 
present will be seated with chairs; the altar, of tate cna, pete 
carved oak, is by Messrs. Hancok, St. Germans, | kinson, of Loeds, is the architect. 

Cornwall. ae we The Countess of Derby opened, on Monday, th 

LancsipE, Guasadw.—The memorial-stone of 


new homes for the blind of North and Nx 
the new Langside Free Church, Glasgow, was | Lancashire, at Fulwood, near Prest 
laid.on Saturday by the Earl of Moray. The site| ing is situated on a slight eminence ju 
of the church is the spot where the Regent Moray | Preston, on the Garstang-road, andhasb 
drew up his army at the battle of Langside, and 
upon it lately stood the picturesque building 
known as Queen Mary Cottage. Planned by Mr. 


being covered with green morocco. 
raised dais at one end for the presid 
cials. The glazing to the oriel wil 
glass, and six panels have medalli 
bolic designs. Specially design 
have been made in wrought iron fort 
ante-room adjoins, fitted u ak, 

floor there is also a committee-room and : 

a museum of past mining appliances being] 

in the latter room. The remaind 

ings comprise residences for t 

treasurer. ‘The general heatin, ( 1 
in addition, there are fireplace ms 
except the hall. The mantels are of Doulto 
faience, all of different tints.. The general c 
tractor has-been Mr. 8. B. Burto 

is by Mr. Stephen Per 

John Hewitson ; the plastering — 

adamant; the window casem 


painting by Mr. John Gi 
faience and sanitary fittin 
and Co.; the carving 


will cost £10,000, will be Graeco-Roman in cha- 
racter, with modern adaptations. The main 
entrance from Battle-place has a massive doorway 


the dormitories is the teache 
workroom for skip and x 
“where the adult blind will 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Macuynuitetu.—The district council of Ma- 
chynlleth have awarded the premium of £40 for the 
bestscheme of water supply for the town to Messrs. 
Kirkby, of Newport, Mon., who have also been 
appointed engineers for the construction of the 
works at a remuneration of 5 per cent. on the 
total outlay. 


'™ SHoREDIToH.—Competitive plans were sent in 
last Wednesday for new baths and washhouses, 
with a public library and museum attached, to be 
erected on an extensive site in the parish of St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch, having a frontage of 146ft. 
in Pitfield-street, with return fronts in Bowlin 
Green-walk and Coronet-street. ‘To the rear a 
space is reserved towards Hoxton-square for an 
electric light station. The area to be covered by 
the new buildings is somewhat impeded by some 
old houses left standing on the south side of the 
land, leaving ancient lights to be provided for. 
The sizes stipulated for the library are almost too 
large to be conveniently contrived with advan- 
tage on the space allotted by the Commissioners 
for the extent of the building—viz., 5,850ft. 
super. The area for the baths is 28 014ft. super. 
The cost for the whole is about £40,000. Minute 
particulars are stipulated for by the conditions 
requiring details of the steam-pipes and engi- 
neering work on the plans. The perspective is to 
be drawn from a given point and angle to the 
same scale as the geometric elevations—viz., jin. 
to the foot, and a tin. scale detail of the facade is 
insisted on. Itis provided that the library and 
museum may be chosen from one design and the 
baths and washhouses from another. No archi- 
tect is allowed to send in more than one design, 
and that without any alternatives. Premiums of 
£125, £75, and £50 are offered, and all the prize 
drawings to become the property of the promoters. 
Mr. Rowland Plumbe, F.R I.B.A., is the referee 
appointed to assist the commissioners in arriving 
at their award. 


West Ham Trcounicat Institute Comreririon. 
—The Technical Instruction Committee of the 
Council of the county borough of West Ham 
received the following’ report from Mr. J. 
MacVicar Anderson, F.R.I.B.A., with regard to 
the designs submitted in the above competition :— 


6, Stratton-street, W., 
ae August 6th, 1895. 

To the Council of the County Borough of West Ham. 

GznTLEMEeN,—Haying very carefully examined each one 
of the 73 sets of designs that have been submitted in 
competition for the Technical Institute and Public 
Library which it is proposed to erect on the site in 
Romford-road, known as The Green, I beg to report that, 
having regard to (a) the conditions of the competition ; 
(6) the by-laws of the borough, which, by the conditions, 
had to be complied with ; (c) the general merit in design, 
more particularly excellence of plan, to which the attention 
of competitors was specially directed; (d) the adaptability 
of the designs for the intended purpose of the buildings, 
I award the first place to the design marked No. 34, the 
second place to the design marked No. 51, the third place 
to the design marked No. 22. : 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
¢ Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) J. MacVicar ANDERSON. 

The authors of the designs were found to be :— 

No. 34.—Messrs. J. 8. Gibson, A.R.I.B.A., and 8. B. 
Russell, A.R.I.B.A., 11, Gray’s Inn-square, W.C. * 

No. 51.—Messrs. Clark and Hutchinson, 28, John-street, 
Bedford-row, W.C. 

No. 22.—Mr. Thomas Davison, A.R.I.B.A., 11, Oakley- 
erescent, Chelsea, 8. W. 


The council have, in accordance with the con- 
ditions of the competition, awarded the premiums 
of £250, £150, and £100 respectively to the three 
designs above named. 


Mr. J. Passmore Edwards will open the art 

allery which he has presented to Newlyn on the 

4th or 16th of October. The building was illus- 
trated in our issue of the 8th February last. Mr, 
James Hicks, M.S.A., of Redruth, is the architect, 
and Messrs. John Symonds and Son, of Blackwater, 
are the contractors, ‘i 


A new Wesleyan church, erected in Argyle- 
street, Hull, was opened on Friday. The.building, 
designed to seat 950 persons, comprises ground floor 
and gallery, with recessed organ-chamber. It is of 
brick, with stone and terracotta dressings. A new 
organ has been placed in the church, having two 
complete manuals, with a total of 876 pipes. The 
cost of the organ is £400, whilst the building itself 
cost about £3,200, 


The memorial-stones of a new Congregational 
church, which is being built at Llaugynog, were 
laid last week. The architect of the new chapel is 
Mr. T. Rees, A.R.I.B.A,, Birkenhead; the con- 
tractor is Mr. D. Mason, of Llansantfiraid. The 
site is that of an old Wesleyan chapel, on the banks 
of the Tanat, and the chapel is designed to accom- 
modate 150 persons, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


{We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 

our correspondents. communications should be 

wn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Boripina 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 

drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tue Srranp Newsparer Company, Limirep. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 


Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. * 

The cha) for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
peering can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 


er. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. 

Situations. 

The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant ”’ 
or “Situations Wanted”? is Onz SHILLING FoR TWENTY- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


-Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVL, 
SALLE, LE, GIL, GIY., VIL, GEX., D4,,:EXT,, 
LXI., LXIII., LXIV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
aré, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Reorrvep.—E. 8.—F. R. Blantyre.—J. P. and Co.—F. G* 
—Dauntless.—Sam. Flowers.—8. W. 


Correspondence, 


os 
HALF-CROWNS FOR COMPETITION 
PARTICULARS. 


To the Editor of the Burnpinc Newe. 


Sm,—On the 14th I wrote to Mr. E. L. R. 
Jones, asking for instructions and other particu- 
lars of the County Intermediate Schools, Welsh- 
pool, as advertised in the ‘‘B.N.” of the 6th, 
and in reply got a postcard. I replied to that by 


|letter, which, together with the postal order 


for 2s. 6d., I received this morning, returned 
without a word. Is it not time such behaviour 
on the part of public bodies was exposed and 
protested against.—I am, &e. ? 
JouN Henry WILx1aMs. 
16, Foregate-street, Worcester, Sept. 24. 


DISASTER ON BOARD §.8S. ‘*IONA.”’ 


Sm,— Will you ee us, through the medium 
of your columns, briefly to draw attention to a 
method whereby such frightful disasters as occurred 
on the s.s. Jona may be greatly limited or alto- 
gether averted? ‘The risk of fires in saloons or 
state rooms could be greatly minimised, if not 
eliminated, if the partitions and ceilings were 
covered with asbestos ‘‘Salamander’’ embossed 
decorations, which are absolutely non-inflam- 
mable, and capable of being coloured to taste to 
any extent. In the case of lamp and store- 
rooms, where decorations are not required, 
ignition of woodwork could be readily prevented 
by lining the walls and ceilings with asbestos mill- 
board, or constructing same entirely of specially- 
prepared asbestos plates composed chiefly of 
fibrous asbestos, so indurated as to be suitable 
for partitions or ceilings, and requiring scantling 
only to support them in position. 

The advantage which may be confidently 


claimed for the use of these articles on board ship 
would be, that in case of fire in any cabin pro- 
tected in the way described, there would be little, 
if any, risk of it, spreading beyond the point at 
which it commenced, and in this way the danger 
would be enormously reduced and the fire much 
more easily extinguished. 

Allow us to add that the same suggestions are 
equally applicable to buildings, particularly to 
warehouses, stores, factories, and workshops, 
where the contents render the chances of fire 
great.— We are, &c.} 

Tun Unirep Aspestos Co,, Lrp. 


A CORRECTION. 

Srr,—I notice in the list of tenders in your 
last week’s issue that the amounts for the works 
to Nos. 27 and 29, Moorgate-street, are printed as 
hundreds instead of thousands, the lowest tender 
being £2,420. Would you be good enough to 
have this rectified, and oblige ?—I am, &c., 

Howarp CHATFEILD CLARKE. 

63, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, H.C. 

Sept. 24. 


CHIPS. 


Messrs. J. A. Lumley and Co., auctioneers and 
land and estate agents, of 35, St. James’s-street, 
have removed next door to Lumley House, 34, St. 
James’s-street, 8. W. 


The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board decided, 
on Friday, to carry out several improvements, 
including the paving of the surface of the quay 
lying between the Canada 100ft. Lock and the river 
wall at the north end of the Canada Dock, at an 
estimated cost of £3,600, and an increase to the 
width of the passage between the Hornby and 
Alexandra Docks, and also the removal and re- 
building of a group of residences on the east side of 
the passage, at a total estimated cost of £25,200. 


By the Queen’s wish, the room in Kensington 
Palace where Her Majesty was born, and which 
was closed for years, has been specially done up 
this year so as to present the exact appearance as 
it did in 1819. The gold and brass work of the 
room, although much worn, is still in a fair state 
of preservation. 


Professor Victor Rydberg, the Swedish writer 
and archzologist, died on Saturday, aged 67 years. 
He was a member of the Swedish Riksdag from 
1870 to 1872, and in 1876 was charged by the 
municipal authorities of Gothenburg to inaugurate 
the philosophical and historical conferences which 
were subsequently held annually. 


A special service was held on Friday in con- 
nection with the restoration of St. Chad’s Church, 
Lichfield, though the whole of the work contem- 
plated has not yet been carried out. The alterations 
include the removal of the pulpit from the north 
side of the nave to the south, the removal of several 
of the high pews, and the placing of the new organ 
in a fresh position at the east end of the north 
aisle. The other works contemplated are the 
taking up of the present floor, and relaying it with 
asphalte, and the reseating of the whole of the 
church. The organ has been built by Messrs, 
Nicholson and Lord, Walsall. 


The foundation-stones of the new wings of the 
Knaresborough National Schools were laid in the 
Castle Grounds on Thursday. The extensions, now ‘ 
in the course of erection, consist of a boys’ class+ 
room, a girls’ class-room, and another for infants. 
£1,200 will be the cost of the new buildings, which 
are being erected from plans by Mr. J. G. Brown, 
architect. 


George Beck, a Dalston plumber, has been 
committed for trial on the charge of being the cause 
of the manslaughter of William Wythe, builder, of 
Brownlow-road, near Dalston. 


The new infirmary wards for the Derby Union, 
Derby, have been warmed and ventilated by means 
of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, exhaust 
roof ventilators, and inlet tubes, the same being 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, 
of Manchester. 


The Newhaven guardians have decided to carry 
out the following new works:—A porter’s lodge, 
female tramps’ workroom, eight cells and bath for 
female tramps, disinfecting chamber and be 
apparatus for male tramps, stone-pounding she 
with apparatus and yard with high wall, board- 
room (30ft. by 20ft., with committee-room), wait- 
ing-room, lavatory, and cloakruom. 


Mr. Charles Truscott Farley, builder, died at his 
residence, Lemon-street, Truro, on Sanday, at the 
advanced age. of 87 years. Mr. Farley was for 
over 50 years connected with the building trade, 
and was the builder and owner of Farley-terrace ; 
and for many years acted as sub-agent under the 
Carclew estate. He was for long a useful member 
of Truro Town Council. 


Kigee 
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Intercommunication, — 
QUESTIONS. ; 


culty with regard to a mosaic pavement we have recently 
supplied, and we thought possibly some of the experts on 
your staff might be able to help us. The facts are these: 
—The fioor is supported on iron joists which have in some 
places a span of 25ft. This floor certainly springs and 
vibrates as it is walked upon, and if two or three people 
walk together across it the vibration is very marked. The 
trouble is that the din. tesserze, of which the fioor is com- 
posed, are coming loose with the traffic. The cement does 
not seem to adhere to them, although the sides are quite 
rough, forming a good key. The cement used is White’s, 
and excepting between the joints seems hard enough. 
One of the best tile-fixers in the trade did the work, who 
has done any amount of mosaic fixing before. The 
tessercze themselves are the same that we always use. In 
fact, there seems great difficulty in saying exactly where 
the trouble is. Ithas been suggested that the vibration 
of the floor is the cause, and our objectin writing to you is 
to ask if you can inform us whether anything of the kind 
has ever come under your notice. We haye heen told 
that an article appeared in your paper, or one of your 
contemporaries, calling attention to the fact that mosaic 
pavements are unsatisfactory on iron girder floors, Any 
help you can give us we shall be most grateful to you for. 
“This fioor is a very nice one of 200 to 300 yards, and 
although we are paid for the supplying of material, and 
are as far as that is concerned, all right, our customer 
who laid it has naturally applied to us to help him.— 0. 


[11432.]—Mythology.—Will some reader kindly give 
the name of a good work onoutlines of ancientmythology ? 
Winged lions, griffins, &e.—A. G. 


11431.|—Mosaic Pavement.—We are in a diffi- Pe Settled Land Act, 1882, has done a great 


REPLIES. 


[11424.|—Sub-Contracts.—I should think that all 
contractors would have some understanding in writing, 
otherwise a contract would not exist, and the work would 


be paid for as executed, the same as priced work.—H. L. 


, [11425.]—Moment of Inertia.—The moment of 
inertia of a rectangular beam, whose breadth =, and 


depth = d, is °:® 


Also, if M = moment of resistance 


of beam, I = moment of inertia of beam, p = maximum 
intensity of sttess allowed in fibres, and y= distance 
from neutral axis of the fibres bearing the greatest stress, 


then it can be proved mathematically that M=I x2. In 
y 


Hence, by substi- 


13 
=b.d Sener 


d 


the present case, p = 8, and y = 4 


tuting these values, we obtain M 


= 3 8.0.d2.—H. Bussrivex. 


_ [11426.]—Met. Act.—Public Buildings.—Schools 
in the City, or in any part of the County of London, must 
be in accordance with the London Building Act, 1894. 
If ‘‘J. D.” wishes for an answer to any particular 
question, I will answer him.—H. Lovrcrove: 

{11427.|—Concrete Floor.—There should be some 
stouter T-irons about every 4ft., and the concrete should 
be at least 6in. thick.—H. L. 


[11430.]—Estates.—Difficult to answer without 
knowing size of estate. Generally charge fair price to 


client for laying out, and about } per cent. to builders for 
gupervision.—H. L, : 


EEO 


Among the works about to be carried out by the 
Great Western Railway Company within the next 
few months are the widening of another section of 
the Cornwall Railway, that between Redruth Junc- 
tion and Camborne, a distance of 22 miles; the 
reconstruction in steel braced girders, and other- 
steel work, of the Coldrennick Viaduct, in the same 


, county; and the building of a new passenger 
station at Llangonayd, Glamorganshire, 


sabe 


A413 

~The Arborfield Paper Mills, near Helpston, are 
being provided with a fresh supply of water, a 
spring having been discovered in the yard at the 
rear of the premises. Mr. J. Stears, of West Holme, 
Hessle, near Hull, was the water engineer, and the 
boring operations were placed in the hands of Mr. 
J..E, Noble, builder and contractor, of Bourne. At 
the depth of 69ft. the main spring was tapped, the 
volume of water being estimated at 8,000 gallons 
per hour, 


Mr. J. G. Body, F.S.1,, of the firm of Body and 
Sons, estate agents and valuers, Plymouth, acted as 
umpire in the case of North and North against the 
corporation of Launceston, in which damages were 
claimed for abstracting water out of the leat, loss 
of water to mines, and pipe easement. Mr. Dayey, 
of Stokeclimsland, acted as arbitrator for the 
claimants, and Mr. F. Ward, F.S.1., of the firm of 
Ward and Chowen, represented the corporation. 
Evidence having been tendered on both sides, the 
works were inspected, and the umpire will forward 
his report in due course. aes 


Very little business was done at the London 
Auction Mart last week, the total amount of the 
sales having been only £11,597. In the provinces, 
except at farming sales, things have been especially 
quiet ; but on Wednesday and Thursday in last 
week, at the public sale of property and land 
belonging to the Oorporation of Liverpool, the 


aggregate amount realised was only £5,560, few 


transactions having been effected. 


these premises as a licensed house, and so damage 


‘negotiating with the. Public Works Commissioners 


| Waar are ‘ Bon: 2 
DELICATE QUESTIONS — DAN 
caster .Town Council meeting 
September 25, there came up 
otherwise, the letting of-certai 
tion with extensions at the 82 
the contracts, that for mason’s wo 


ae ee = 
POWERS OF TENANTS FOR LIFE, ~ 


deal of good by freeing land for various 
purposes, and by enabling improvements in build- 
ing and otherwise to be made, which without its 
aid would have been impossible. But although a 
tenant for life is now enabled to do many things, 
he must still have regard for the interests of those under: 
who are to come after him under the will or 6 
settlement. By section 53 of the Act of 1882, like 
this is well expressed by providing that a tenant 
for life shall in exercising any power given him by 
statute have regard for the interests of all parties 
under the settlement, and shall in relation thereto 
be deemed to be in the position and to have the 
duties and liabilities of a trustee for those parties. 
By making him s0 far a trustee, the freedom of a 
tenant for life is at once considerably curtailed, 
and he is brought within the rules of equity 
applicable to trustees. The principle at the base 
of all these rules is that the benefit of the bene- 
ficiaries must always come first, and must guide 
every action of the trustee. e 
In the recent case of **Zn ve Karl Somers, 
deceased ’’ (Times, August 2), the point at issue’ 
was whether Lady Heary Somerset, the tenant 
for life, could refuse to renew the lease vf a 
licensed house, the White Hart Hotel,* Reigate, 
because she had conscientious objections to en- 
couraging the liquor traffic. It was not 
denied that the hotel had been carried on pro- 
perly for years past, nor was it disputed 
that if not used as a public-house the value of 
the premises would be greatly reduced. The 
only arguments of the tenant for life were really 
her own private opinions and convictions that 
there are too many licensed houses in England, 
and also in this locality. Mr. Justice Chitty 
laid it down that, although the decisions upon the 
Act did not compel a tenant for life to regard 
nothing but the pecuniary interests of those 
entitled under the settlement, still it had never 
been held that he had any right to act upon his 
own private views in exercising the powers given 
him by the Act, nor was there any ground for 
saying that in so doing he might have regard to 
the interests of the public generally. So in this 
case he decided that the tenant for life would be 
abusing her power and breaking her practical 
trust if she were to refuse to renew the lease of 


sanatorium were men in business, pay 
qualified to carry out work of that so: 
clerk said he did not know anything 
tractors beyond their names, Ald, 
the sub-committee, who considered contracts, ¢ ; 
say whether all to whom contracts. we com 
mended to be let were bond sid? tradespeople trading 
in Lancaster. Ald. Towers (chairman of the coi 
mittee in question) said the question 
present to the minds of the sub-committee. 
felt themselves in some difficulty, and rather th 
take upon themselves the responsibil 
matter, they refused to pass the tender, 
to the general committee. The general 
therefore made the recommendation. The 
committee took some pains to assure themselve 
the points raised by Ald. Bell, and they did assu 
themselves before making the recommendatio 
The matter dropped. Spe we Be : 
Anctment Lieuts my Lr ( 
Honour F. W. Taylor, at Liverpoo 
Mrs. Willis, mantle-maker, 40, Bold-street, 
for an injunction to restrain Messrs. Eva 
and Co,, wholesale druggists, Han -str 
erecting a warehouse in W tre 
certain lights of the plaintiff's pren 
of her place of business. EHviden 
behalf of the plaintiff to show that 
the present building in Wood-stre 
ably diminished the light formerly obtained ‘ 
the windows, thereby rendering the conduct 
business much more difficult, especial] th regai 
to the discrimination of colours in materials, On 
the other side, sworn testimony was produced from 
Messrs. Clark and Wainwright, surveyors, and 
others, stating that no interference with ancient 
lights of a serious nature was consequent upon the 
erection of the new premises in question. His 
Honour said he was not prepared to grant 
injunction, but would order the motion to s 
over till the trial of the action. ~~ 


the value of the property of those who would come 
after her, and he made a declaration preventing 
this from being done. 
Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, H.0. 
Norz.—aAll questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burmprne Regt and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Tuesday morning 
to insure answer same week. : 


“The congregation of Free Jo 
Aberdeen, have decided to erect 
the site of the present building 
The adopted plan is by Mr. G 
cost will be £4,500, 

A new school of science, 
which has been erected by the - 
at a cost of £10,000, was open 
adjoins the municipal buildings, 
throughout by electricity, 

Smoxe.—Wavu.—Cuimygy.—Apsoing Owner.—l. If] The big bronze bell, christened 
this were a party-wall, the usual notices should be served | which has been cast for the Churé’ 
as to rebuilding; but if it is not, as I understand, the Peark at Montmartre, is ‘completed. 

0! 


Owner’s consent to underpin should be asked. If he is : : FS Es : 
refuses, the building and soil must be so shored up, or | 00S, Or six more than the bourdo 


underpinned if that is the only way, to prevent damage to The employ és of the enginee , 
chiter stk beyond Wie newt © 2 2° tue Birmingham Corporation Waterwork 
: an made a presentation to Mr. J. W 
eS = SEWERS. — eee eee Zhe engineer of the waterworks, on his 
making of roads upon a new estate is generally an z ; ice with the waterw 
I f 5 many years’ service with waterw« 
properly provided for in the various conveyances of the pany, an d afterwar ds with the corpor ation 


land. Without such covenants from adjoining owners 
they would not be liable to contribute towards the cost of 
a road made by one private owner. The same rule |. 


lah Dey heen nae psa bei ce ROG oy ment Trust to, erect houses for the wor! 
upon a piece of ground belonging to f 

tion in the Calton district. A report by t 

engineer stated that the proposal was | 

accommodation for twenty-tour ho 

apartment, and seventy -si 

ments of various’ 


TT So  __———_— 


‘The Hunslet board of guardians have decided to 
erect children’s homes apart from the workhouse. 
The estimate of the architect is £7,970, as follows = 
Two houses, 20 inmates, £1,100 each, both £2,200 ; 
three houses, 14 inmates, £950 each, three £2,850 ; 
outbuildings, £500; workshops and conveniences, 
£220; boundary walls, £290; roads and walks, 
£130; laying out and planting, £115; total, with 
contingencies, £7,970. 

In connection with the scheme of harbdurim- 
provement at Wick, the harbour trustees are 


Hawkhead Asylum, Crookston which 
erected by Govan Distri 


for a loan of £16,000 to enable them to complete the 
work of re-walling and deepening the inner basin 
of the harbour and other works. Tenders for the 
various works proposed to be carried out have been. 
submitted to the loan board, who have instructed 
Sir A, M. Rendel to examine and report on the 
various proposals and tenders, and for this purpose 
he has visited Wick with Mr. Barry, C.H., Aberdeen, 
the trustees’ engineer, : Se 


oat 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. ~ 
THe rate Mr. Ewan Curistian.—A monument 
of sels design and recumbent in form, has: just 
been placed over the grave of the late Mr. Ewan 
Christian in Hampstead. Cemetery. It is executed 
in red granite, by Mr. Forsyth, and bears the fol- 
lowing inscription: ‘‘In reverent and loving 
memory of Ewan Christian, architect. Sept. 20, 
1814; Feb. 21, 1895. ‘With good will doing 
service as to the Lord, and not to man, that I may 
win Christ, and be found in Him, not having mine 
own righteousness, but that which is through the 
faith of Christ.’’ E Saat 
(Lie gy 


2 CHIPS, 


The new technical school in Broad-street, Stam- 
ford, was formally opened on Thursday in last week, 


~ The Church of All Saints, Margaret-street, W., 


“was reopened on Sunday, after restoration and re- 


decoration under the direction of its architect, Mr. 
William Butterfield, F.S.A, The works, including 
improvements to the organ and the introduction of 
the electric light, have cost nearly £3,000. 


The Bishop of Peterborough, last week, dedicated 
the new chancel of the | siee church of Coalville, 
Leicestershire. Besides the new chancel, an organ, 
a pulpit, choir stalls, altar and fittings, new pave- 
ments, &v., have been provided, and also a memorial 
window of stained glass has been placed in the 
south aisle, : : 


_ The trustees of the Borough Market are now 


; pine down some old houses at the west end of 


Py repairs, 
the almost ruinous state of the roof and walls. 


tion at the Roy: 
- Mr, A. S. Cope. 


cellars, a jase 
~ puilt of chalk, 


t. Saviour’s, Southwark. In the course of the 
demolition there have been exposed some enormous 
portion of a massive rubble wall 
flints, and old bricks, and many 
beams of oak, fir, and chestnut, which must at one 


time have formed part of old Winchester Palace, 


the residence of the Bishops of Winchester. This 
grand old mansion was built by William Giffard in 
the 12th century, and was surrounded by a park 
of some 60 acres, ; : 


The Whitton Park Estate, near Hounslow and 


‘Twickenham, was submitted to auction in plots, on 


Wednesday. There was a keen competition, and 
33 lots were sold, realising a total of £1,780, being 


at the rate of £600 per acre. 


_ The church of St. John the Evangelist, Broad- 
court, Drury-lane, was reopened on Sunday, after 
being closed for eight months for alterations and 
The work was undertaken on account of 
An 
entirely new roof has been put to the church, the 
galleries have been removed, and arcades have been 


_ erected, dividing the interior into nave and aisles, 


The arcades are carried on massive stone columns, 
Besides these structural alterations, the decoration 
of the church has been thoroughly renovated. The 
work has cost £1,850, 


The death is announced, at the age of 69, of Mr. 
“RR. F. Abrahams, for upwards of a quarter of a cen- 
tury Art Director at the manufactory of Messrs. 
W. T. Copeland and Sons, of Stoke-on-Trent. 


The inquiry which has been directed by the 
Local Government Board respecting the deficiency 
of the water supply by the Hast London Waterworks 
a pe! will be held by Colonel Ducat, R E , and 
Dr. F. W. Barry, at the Town Hall, Hackney, on 
Tuesday next, at 11 o’clock. x 


Besides the public library which Mr. J. Passmore 
Edwards has offered to build for the parish of St. 
George-the-Martyr, Southwark, he is about to 
build a public library for Liskeard, Cornwall ; and 
will also provide a public library for-Edmonton, 
which will be associated with the memory of Charles 
Lamb, who lived and died there, Mr. Maurice B. 
Adams, F.R,I.B.A., has prepared the designs for 
this work, Mr. Passmore Edwards is also building 
a cottage hospital at Tilbury, Essex, for the benefit 
of sailors and workmen employed in the docks. Mr, 
Rowland Plumbe, F.R.1.B.A., is the architect. 


The town council of Edinburgh adopted, on 
Tuesday, a recommendation by the Public_Health 
Committee that Colinton Mains Farm, 131 acres in 
extent, be purchased for £20,500, as a site for anew 
‘fever hospital. During the discussion on) the pro- 
posal, a‘member asked how it was that, after the 
doctors had condemned the Craiglockhart site: on 
account of the fogs which were prevalent there, 
they now approved of the Colinton Mains site, 
which was immediately adjoining ?. Mr. Waterston 
replied, he had put the same question in the Public 
Health Committee, and the doctor said he had 
changed his mind. The committee had a hearty 
laugh, and passed the site. The town council, after 
this explanation, followed their example. 


The presentation portrait of Mr. George Armit. 
stead was unveiled in the Victoria Art Galleries 
on Tuesday. Mr. Armitstead was member for the 


- city 1868-73 and 1880-83. The portrait, which is a 


‘three-quarter length life-size, has been on exhibi- 
~ Academy, and was painted by 


a 
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| WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
en MATTERS, 


__ Asutox-UNDER-Lyne. — Messrs. Kinnell and 


Murphy, C.B,, of Manchester and Bolton, have 
been called in by the Ashton-under-Lyne District 
Council to design for them a scheme of.main drain- 
age and works for the purification of their sewage, 
as they have been threatened with prosecution by 
the Joint Rivers Committee for river pollution. 
The works will be of a rather extensive character, 
owing to the great. length of sewerage works re- 
quired, and also the treatment of the sewage at 
several outfalls, 


LEICESTER’ WATERWORKS Extension. — The 
members of the town council paid an official visit of 
inspection recently to the works which are 
now in progress at Swithland and Hall Gates in 
connection with the water supply of the town. 
The party proceeded to Cropstone, where the new 
engine-house, engines, and filter-beds were seen. 
About two-thirds of the contract for all works are 
finished. A new service reservoir at Hall Gates is 
being proceeded with simultaneously with the other 
portion of the scheme, whilst the additional works 
at Cropstone are practically completed. Mr. J.B. 
Everard, C.E., is the engineer-in-chief, and Messrs. 
John Aird and Sons, of London, are the contractors. 
There have been constructed upon the works, used 
in connection with the undertaking, nine miles of 
tramways, 4ft. 8iin, gauge, and upon these the 
contractors have had running eight locomotives. 
There have also been seven portable engines, six 
steam cranes, four complete sets of stone-breaking 
machinery, eight steam pumps, three steam rock 
drills, two mortar drills, four clay pug mills, 
together with steam-roller and boilers, two com- 
plete sets of steam machinery for stone working, 
and the usual plant for carpenters, smiths, fitters, 
ani cement testing, with waggons, carts, cranes, 
offices, &c. The number of men now engaged upon 
the Swithland reservoir alone is over a thousand. 
With regard to the permanent works, the diversion 
of the road from Swithland village, and the new 
bridge which carries it over the reservoir, have been 
completed and opened for public traffic; and the 
two dams for maintaining the level of the water 
above Brazil Island are also finished. Messrs. Aird 
and Sons have also carried the section of the M S. 
and L. Railway over this part of the reservoir. This 
consists of two viaducts of brick arches and girders, 
and two bridges for carrying the occupation road 
round the reservoir. 
however, has been carried on about three-quarters 
of a mile below Brazil Island, at the place where 
the sod was cut in July last year. Here there has 
been sunk a trench upwards of 600 yards long, and 
attaining a maximum depth of 70ft., for cutting off 
the water-bearing strata below the surface of the 
ground. This trench has been filled with cement 
concrete, to forma level line at an average depth 
of about 20ft. below the original surface, and upon 
this concrete wall is now being erected the puddle- 
wall, which forms the water-tight centre of the 
main embankment, This main embankment, with 
its puddle centre, has now been raised to a height 
ot about 18ft. above the lowest part of the valley. 
The foundations of the waste weir are being put 
in, and also those of the bridge going over the bye- 
wash, The permanent tunnel underneath the main 
bank has been completed, and the six filter-beds 
and the clear-water tank in the centre of them are 
all in progress, two of the filter-beds being mene 
completed. The main chimney-shaft is completed, 
the engine and boiler-houses are well in hand, and 
the manager's house is also in progress, while the 
house at the entrance lodge has the roofon. The 
greater part of the diversion of the road from 
Kinchley Hill over the main embankment 
is also finished. . The pipes, valves, girders, 
roofs, and other ironwork are being supplied by 
Messrs. J. Blakeborough and Sons, of Brighouse, 
Yorkshire. The engines are bsing constructed by 
Messrs. Easton, Anderson, and Goolden, of Erith, 
Kent, and these will pomp the water to the Hall 
Gates reservoir, which is being constructed, and 
neatly the whole of the pipes for conveying the 
water there are laid. This reservoir is also being 
carried out by Messrs, J. Aird and Sons, according 
to Mr. Everard’s designs, and isin a forward state. 
This reservoir, when completed, will hold two 
million gallons, and is at such a height that it will 
supply the higher district of Leicester and the 
Oadby reservoir by gravitation, so as to avoid the 
secondary pumping which now takes place at 
Charnwood-street. An independent main will be 
carried through from the Hall Gates to the Oadby 
reservair, and thus avoid putting additional pres- 
sure upon the old low-level service mains, but con- 
nections will be made so that this water can be used 
at Gilroes or at New Parks reservoirs if necessary. 
Considerable additions haye been made at Crop- 
stone Pamping Station. A new triple expansion 
vertical marine ee pumping engine has been 
erected here b essrs. Easton, Anderson, and 
Goolden,~ capable of pumping a million gal- 
lons in twelve hours either to the Hall Gates 
reservoir or to the Gilroes or New Parks reser- 
voirs, as may be required; and two new steel 


The main part of the work, 
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Lancashire boilers have been put in by Mr. Hiwin 
Danks, of Oldbury, near Birmingham, for supply- 
ing the steam to the new engine, For accommo- 
dating this new machinery, an engiue-house and 
workshops have been erected by Messrs, J. E, 
Johnson and Sons, of Leicester, while four addi- 
tional filter-beds have been constructed by Messrs, 
Bentley, of this town. Mr. F. Griffith, the water- 
works engineer, has had the supervision of the new 
filter-beds, and Mr, Everard is responsible for the - 
designing and construction of the whole of the rest 
of the undertaking. Messrs. Aird and Sons are 
represented at Swithland by Mr. Gilbert, their 
principal agent, and at the Hall Gates reservoir Mr. 
Pearse is in charge of the work on their behalf. 
Mr. Daniels is the resident engineer representing 
Mr. Everard, who, however, is personally super- 
intending the carrying out of his plans. 


WoLvERHAMPION.—The General Purposes Com- 
mittee of the Wolverhampton Corporation had 
under consideration on Monday an important. re- 
port, which had been prepared by Mr. J. W. 
Bradley, the borough engineer and surveyor, with 
regard to the proposed abandonment of the present 
pail system, which for a long time has been pretty 
generally condemned, in favour of the water- 
carriage system of dealing with the sewage of the 
town. The report commences by stating that only 
in four or five towns where the pan system is in 
operation in the United Kingdom is a continuance 
of it advocated. Many years ago leading sanitarians 
had spoken strongly against the system, and the 
only one to be adopted in its place was by means of 
water carriage. Houses must be drained and streets 
sewered, and if those drains and sewers were well 
and properly constructed no additional expense 
need be incurred to transmit the entire volume from 
the houses. The movable pan and the dry con- 
servancy systems cause a greater nuisance, as 
being more costly than water carriage, and, Mr. 
Bradley adds, the borough sewage works at the 
Barnhurst are well equipped and in thorough work- . 
ing order, and perfectly and easily capable of deal- » 
ing with the whole of the material at a very small 
increase on the present working cost. With regard 
to the adoption of the slop-water closets, Mr, 
Bradley stated that they are for purely outdoor use, 
but they have the great advantage that in the 
greatest frost they are not liable to be rendered 
useless. During the severe winter of 1894-5 im 
5,000 slop-water closets then under supervision in 
his department at Nelson, Lancashire, he never 
heard of a single instance where the frost had an 
effect. There were no plumbing repairs needed, 
there was less liability to get out of order, and the 
first. cost was small, while there was much less 
sewage to be treated at the outfall. At present 
there were 13,500 pans in the borough, and if the 
corporation were to contribute, say, £2 per pan for 
their conversion to closets, the cost would be 
£27,000, to which would have to be added £800 for 
payment of additional inspectors during four years 
of conversion, and £1,390 for general contingencies, 
making a total of £29,190. If £30,000 were 
borrowed for this purpose at 3 per cent., repay 
able in 20 years, the annual payment would be 
£2,016, to which would have to be added £660 for 
extra cost of tipping ashes, inspection, and cost of 
treating sludge. The’ total cost would be £2,676, 
thereby effecting a spying to the town annually of 
£844, whilst at the end of 20 years, when the 
amount borrowed had been repaid, the comparison 
in favour of the slop-water system would be 
infinitely more favourable. The committee, after a 
long discussion, decided to recommend the town 
council to go to Parliament to obtain powers to 
borrow the money necessary to adopt the water- 
carriage system. 
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The interior of Trinity Congregational Church, 
Peterborough, is undergoing repairs, and alterations 
and extensions are being made to the pulpit and 
choir stalls. Mr. John Thompson, of Peterborough, 
is carrying out the works. 


The Linslade Raral District Council have called 
in Mr, H. Bertram Nichols, C.E., of Birmingham, 
toinspect the parish of Cheddington, and report 
upon the best means of sewerage and sewage 
disposal. 


The Jewish Synagogue in Mary Arches-street, 
Exeter, has been erected just over a century anda 
half, and in 1844—the centenary of its erection— 
was restored, Seven years ago, however, the 
devotions ceased, owing to the paucity of members 
of the faith in the city. Recently a congregation 
was again formed, and another restoration of the 
building was celebrated the other day The work 
has been carried out by Mr. Selley, builder, of St. 
Thomas, under the superintendence of Mr. J. 
Archibald Lucas, and has cost about £120. The 
carved oak lectern, which served as a rostrum, was 
supplied by Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons. 


Am mument, commemorating the victory achieved 
by Peter the Great over Charles XII. of Sweden at 
Poltawa in 1709, was unveiled at that place on 
Monday, with great ceremony. 
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STAINED GLASS, 


_WrexuAM.—On Friday last, the 41st anniversary 
of the Battle of the Alma, the stained-glass window 
which has been placed in the tower of Wrexham 
parish church by the officers and men of the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, at @ cost of about £600, was 
publicly unveiled and dedicated. The window is 


_ of large proportions, and of 15th-century style. It 


& 


e 


is divided into five long lights up to the springiog of 
its arch, above which the smaller tracery lights are 
in three tiers, and number ten in their sub-divi- 
sions. In the upper part of the lower lights are 
full-size figures ot St. Deiniol of Bangor, St. Michael, 
St. David of Wales, Edward the Black Prince, and 
St. Giles. Beneath these, in relation to the figures 
above are subsidiary subjects illustrative of the 
meeting of St. Deiniol and St. Augustine; St. 
Michael, with his warrior angels; the preaching of 
St. David; the Black Prince at the Battle of 
Poictiers; St. Giles with the hind seeking refuge 
with the saint from the royal. hunters. All the 
lights are canopied. In the tracery openings are 
introduced 24 smaller figures of saints especially 
connected with Wales—viz., SS. Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, Aristobulus, Claudia, Beatus, Timotheus, 
Phagan, Emerita, Lucius, Illutus, Amphibalus, 
Alban, Silin, Kentigern, Helena, Germanus, 
Samson, Theodoric, Gildas, Beuno, Winifred, 
Decumanus, Ithwara, Elerius, Sidwella. At the 
apex of the window is represented the badge of 
the regiment. At the base of all, in gold mosaic, 
runs a dedicatory inscription. 
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_ The urban district council of Tavistock have, with 
the approval of the Directors of Convict Prisons, 
adopted an amended scheme by Mr. G. Béllamy, 
C.E., of Plymouth, for the sewerage of Princetown, 
The works in connection with Dartmoor Prison will 
be carried out by convict labour. 


Mr. C. Low Green, road surveyor to the Swindon 
rural district council, has been elected to a similar 
appomtment at Croydon, ata salary of £300 a year. 


William Thomas Singleton, of Manchester, de- 


“scribed as an architect, surrendered to bail at Stock- 


port, on Fsiday, upon a charge of obtaining £50 by 
false pretences from Richard Livesley, Stockport. 
The prosecutor said Singleton came to his office on 
April 10, saying he had been asked by a client to 
get a loan of £50 to complete the balance of deposit 
on twenty-seven houses at Denton. Livesley ad- 
vanced the money, and alleges that he has since 
found that some of the representations the prisoner 
made were false. The case was remanded, and on 
Tuesday prisoner was committed for trial. 


A destructive fire broke out early on Monda 
morning at 52b, Richmond-road, Shepherd’s Bush, 
W.., on the premises of Mr. F. B. Rice, builder, and 
resulted in the total destruction of the workshops 
and damage to the stock in the yard. 


At Hebburn Colliery, on Saturday, a United Free 
Methodist chapel was opened for worship. It is built 
of brick, seats 300 persons, and cost under £1,000. 


The foundation stone of the academy about to 
be built for the Dumfries School Board, was laid 
with Masonic honours on Saturday. The building, 
which will cost £12,000, is being erected in the 
grounds of the existing academy: Mr. Frank 
Carruthers, of Dumfries and Lockerbie, is the 
architect ; Messrs. Houston and Robinson are the 
contractors for masonry, and Mr, M’Lachlan has 
taken the contract for joisery. 


A new Wesleyan chapel was opened at Sidcup, 
Kent, on Friday. It has been built at a cost of 
£4,000, from designs by Mr. Charles Bell, 
F.R.I.B.A,, of Salters’ Hall-court, B.C, 


The present schools used by the Tanfield School 
Board at Causey being inadequate to fulfil the 
requirements of the Education Department, the 
Board have decided to erecta new block of schools, 
and have accepted the plans of Messrs, Davidson 
and Bendle, architects, of Newcastle and South 
Shields, submitted in competition. 


On Saturday a new Liberal Club was opened at 
Blackley, in the Prestwich division, The members 
of the club have purchased premises formerly 
occupied by the Methodist Free Church congre- 
gation in Blackley, who have now erected new 
buildings. The cost of the new club thus taken 
over will be about £1,100. 


Mr. J. Lavender, the senior partner in the firm 
of Messrs. Lavender arid Son, builders, Dawley, 
Salop, died last week at an advanced age. 


Mr. W. M. Rossetti has offered two family por- 
traits to the Trustees of the National Portrait 
Gallery, who have accepted the works, One isa 
portrait of Christina Georgina Rossetti, along with 
her mother, Frances M. I. Rossetti, head and 
shoulders, life-size, executed in tinted crayons by 
Dante G. Rossetti in 1877 at Hunter’s Forestali, 
near Herne Bay. The other is a life-sizad bust 
portrait of John William Polidori, M.D,, brother 
of Mrs. Frances Rossetti; he died in 1821, | 


Our Office Table, 


valley which divides the New Town from the 


Old ‘Lown of Edinburgh is about to disappear for 


ever. We refer to the chimney of the gasworks, 
rising to a height of 329ft. from the ground, 
which has indeed formed for the past half-century 
the most conspicuous feature of the skyline when 
looking eastwards from Princes-street. The shaft 
is doomed because it is not only between 4ft. and 
oft. out of plumb, but from the fact that the 
masonry is disintegrating in places, so that its 


state is pronounced to be so dangerous that it 


might not stand another twelve months. In its 
place the engineer to the Gas Commissioners pro- 
poses to erect a chimney only 160ft. in height, on 
a site some little distance to the eastward, about 
half-way, in fact, between the present structure 
and Tolbooth Wynd. The Dean of Guild Court 
for Edinburgh, having a praiseworthy regard for 
the amenities of their picturesque city, have for 
the present referred the plans back, so that the 
site of the new shaft may be moved still further 
south, and thus be backed from most points of 


view by Salisbury Oraigs, in lieu of cutting the. 


skyline. : 

A’sTARr is apparently about to be made with 
the work of construction of the Central London 
Railway. This is the electric road which is to be 


run under the streets from Liverpool-street to’ 


Shepherd’s Bush. The capital of the company 
was successfully issued two or three months ago, 
and’ plans will shortly be laid before the City 
Commissioners of Sewers for the construction of 
the Mansion House subway in connection with 
the Bank of England station of the Central 
London line. This subway will have entrances 
from back-ends of Princes-street, Poultry, Queen 
Victoria-street, Walbrook, Lombard-street, Corn- 
hill, and Threadneedle-street. The subway will 
enable pedestrians to cross from one side of the 
space to the other, free from traffic, and will afford 
an entrance to the lifts which take passengers 
down to the railway station 50ft. or so deeper in 
the earth. The Waterloo and City Railway, now 
in course of construction, will also haye access to 
the subway. The Central london Company are 
also acquiring property for their various stations 
along the route. fe ¢ 


A REPORT, illustrated by a map, as to the effect 


Y | of the opening of the Tower Bridge on the City 


traffic has just been presented to the Streets Com- 
mittee of the City Commissioners of Sewers by 
their engineer, Mr. David. J. Ross. The Tower 
Bridge has now been opened more than twelve 
months, and the broad results, so far as traffic is 
concerned, is that London Bridge has been re- 
lieved of about 5,200 vehicles per diem, Hastcheap 
of 2,200, and Fenchurch-street of /about 3,000 
vehicles daily; whereas the traffic of Minories 
has increased by 2,200 vehicles, Liverpool-street 
by 900, Houndsditch by 700, and Bishopsgate- 
street Within by.600 vehicles daily. The traffic 
in the centre and western parts of the City has 
not apparently been affected by the opening of 
the bridge. 

Dvnine some repairs to the choir of the 
cathedral at Angers, the coffins of King Réné, 
father of Margaret of Anjou, and his wife, 
Isabelle of Lorraine, have been brought to light. 
A vault was accidentally distovered beneath the 
pavement, and on being explored in the presence 
of M. Dussanze, the Inspector of Diocesan Edifices, 
the Bishop, and other officials, it was found to. 
contain two coffins, one in lead and the other in 
tin. The wood that formerly encased them had 
been eaten into by dry rot, and had fallen away. 
In the leaden coffin, which was much the larger, 
was found a skeleton with a crown of very thin 
gold leaf on the skull. A sceptre — that of Naples 
—lay at the right side, and an orb surmounted 
by a cross on the breast. They’ were all green 
with rust. After the inspection, the vault was 
sealed, and a report of the circumstance drawn 
up and signed by those present. According to 
the archives of the cathedral, the Duke and 
Duchess of Aujou-Lorraine, King and Queen of 
Naples, were buried in the chancel of the church 
of Angers. In 1445, King Réné gave his 
daughter, Margaret, in marriage to Henry VI. 
of England, whereby he obtained the restoration 
of his territories of Anjou and Maine, then in the 
possession of England. 


Tux Docks Committee of the Bristol Town 
Council have drawn up a report recommending 
the adoption of improvements, estimated to cost 
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Oxe of the most familiar landmarks in the 


‘being of the regulation width of 42ft.. The 


‘being about 500 square yards. The cost of the 


0. in ne 
templated works include a 
bion Dock and Under 
i the Harbour Railway, 
way line is to be carried from 


provided at dif- 
ferent points, and two pass steamer pontoons, — 
100ft. long by 25ft. wide, are to be added'to the — 
west of the existing pontoon, the pontoons tobe ~ 
covered and to be provided with waiting-rooms 
Tue Insanitary Property and Artisans’ D well- 
ings Committee of the Liverpool Corporation met 
on Friday to consider a report of the sub-com- 
mittee regarding the housing of the working 
classes, which was discussed at the last meeting 
of the City Council. The committee had, besides, 
‘before them a memorandum which has been 
drawn up by the Local Government Board, lay-. 
‘ing down certain regulations concerning the 
erection of dwellings. The committee now 
directed Mr. Boulnois, the city engineer, and the 
deputy-surveyor to reconsider their plans in view ~~ 
of these regulations, and to show in the amended _ 
reports all the streets widened to 30M. 
A DEVELOPMENT of King’s Heath as a resi- 
dential suburb of Birmingham has recently been — 
undertaken by the Birmingham Freehold Land 
Society. ‘The directors have purchased a site of © 
55 acres, at a total cost of between £38,000 and 
£40,000. ‘The land is bounded on one side by the 
Alcester-road, on another by the Midland Rail- 
way, and on a third by a tramway terminus and 
adjoining property. The society entered into 
possession a few months ago, and they are en-— 
gaged in laying out the estate for building 
purposes. The higher portions of the ground 
have been levelled, the gravel removed and 
utilised on the roads and for the purpose of 
raising the lower portion of the site. Provision 
has been made for seven roads, aggregating two 
miles in length, three running from the Alcester-: 
road across the estate, and being crossed almost at 
right angles by four others, each thoroughfare 
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number of plots to be allotted is upwards of 400, 
and each will be of sufficient size for the erection 
of two houses of varying sizes, besidé which the 
frontages to the main road will beallotted for 100 
shops. Three hundred houses are proposed to be 
built at a cost as low as £250 the pair, and let a 
rents of about 5s. per week, each of these plot 
for the houses covering an area of 500 or 60 
square yards. There are also to besites for about 
300 houses, to cost £300 the pair, and to be let at 
6s. 6d. each. The remaining houses will be of 
the small villa type, at rentals averaging £25 a 
year ; the cost of building is estimated at £450 
the pair. Every plot will have a frontage of 12 
yards, and about 40 yards at the rear, the area ~~ 


land will average about 3s. 9d. per yard. The 
site will; remain open during the winter, and 
building operations will be commenced next 
spring. ; Spa ee ee 
Accorpine to Mr. Whitaker, the president of 
the Geological Section of the British Association, 
the trial borings for coal at Stutton have reached — 
the base of the cretaceous beds at a depth of 9946. 
The palzeozoic rocks are of the same series as at 
Harwich. They do not resemble the old Red rocks 
found in the London basin, and they are not true 
Devonian. The opinion of experts is that they 
form some part of the Carboniferous series. Trial 
borings might probably be made with advantage 
in many parts of the country, for as Prof. Boyd- 
Dawkins pointed out, the boring at Battle had led 
to the discovery of a useful layer of sulphate of  - 
lime, and it is obvious that if coal can be found at ~ 
workable and paying depths in the south-eastern 
counties it will be a very important discovery 
indeed. Mr. Whitaker stated that the present 
boring at Stutton would probably be continued 
for ag much as 150ft. or more, and the committee | 
did not. intend to stop at the one boring, but 
would make others if appearances and calculations © 
promised success. > See ey Coole 
Tue Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New 
York, is rapidly adding to its resources forthe _ : 
study of sculpture and painting. Thenorth hall — 
of the new wing, which will be opened this season 
for the first time, is to be devoted to classical 
sculpture. Of the three sections into which the _ 
hall is divided, the first will be filled with casts. 
of Parthenon sculpture. The second section will 


contain casts of other Greek sculpture, and the 
third will be filled with casts of Roman work. 
_ Many other casts are in store, waiting for space 
in which to display them, and another wing is 
soon to be added to the museum for this purpose. 


Tur echo organ at Westminster Abbey is 
nearly completed, and will be ready for use in a 
few weeks. It is placed in the triforium above 
Tennyson’s bust, and the action is electrical, the 
wind being taken from the main bellows by a pipe 
let through the vaulting. The organ has now 
five manuals, and is, perhaps, one of the most 
complicated in the world, though a splendid 
instrument. . Perhaps the most complicated organ 
is that at Garden City, Long Island, U.S.A., 
which is really several organs placed in different 
parts of the Cathedral of the Incarnation, but all 
controlled from one console. 
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Oa Saturday a new Liberal Club at Choppington, 
near Gateshead, was formally opened. The build- 


ing consists of a reading-room, a smoke-room, and. 


a conversation-room on the ground floor, and a 
lecture-hall overhead ; a billiard-room is situated 
at the rear of the other apartments, Mr. Joseph 
Maughan, of Choppington, was both designer and 
builder of the premises, and the cost of the block 
was about £1,200, ~ 


At the Westminster Technical Institute in 
Rochester-street, on Saturday, the commencement 
of the winter session was marked by the unveiling of 
a terracotta bust of the Baroness Bardett-Coutts, to 
whose munificence the institute owes its existence. 
The bust, which is more than life size, has been exe- 
euted by Mr. Owen Hale, professor of modelling and 
sculpture at the institute, and is placed in the 
vestibule, 3 - 


The creditors of William Eckersley, late partner 
in the firm of Eckersley, Godrey, and Liddlelow, 
railway contractors, Westminster, who claimed 
£453,000 from the Greek Government in con- 
nection with the Pirus-Larissa Railway, rej-cted, 
on Friday, an offer to leave the debtor’s interest in 
the claim with a trustee, with a view to the payment 
of the debts in full. The case accordingly went 
into bankruptcy. 


Robin Hood Stone, a mass of millstone grit, 
around which a good deal of tradition has gathered, 
and which from time immemorial has stood on the 
rising ground overlooking the Aire Valley north of 
Keighley, has fallen under the hand of the destroyer. 
The new water conduit of the Bradford Corpora- 
tion from Nidderdale passes along the hillside above 
the Aire Valley, and some time ago fears were 
entertained that the track would pass in such a 
direction as to cause the destruction of the stone ; 
but these fears were allayed by a deviation of the 
line so as just to miss the nearest angle of this 
ancient landmark.- On Wednesday week, how- 
ever, some workmen.drilled holes in the stone, and 
with the aid of a blast it was cloven into four parts. 


Dr. J. Scott Tew, of Nottingham, has been 
elected medical officer of health for West Kent, an 
appointment in which fourteen sanitary authorities 
haye combined. 


The Act confirming the Lancaster provisional 
order enabling the Lancaster Corporation to borrow 
close upon £62,000 forthe construction of anew 
reservoir at Bleatarn, has just received the Royal 
assent, the application having been made in 
December last. The new reservoir has been made 
imperative Owing to the development of the town, 
and more particularly of Morecambe. The work 
will be commenced forthwith. 


At the last meeting of the town council of South- 
ampton, the Mayor presented, on behalf of the 
subscribers, an illuminated address to Mr. James 
Lemon, J*P., F.R.I.B.A., in recognition of the 
services he had rendered the town in connection 
with the recent extension of the boundaries of the 
borough. : 


At Grimsby, on Friday, the memorial stones were 
Jaid of extensions to two board schools, the Heneage 
Schools, where 600 scholars’ places are being added, 
and the Welholme Schools, which will be enlarged 
_by 480 places, j 


The legislature of New York has just passed an 
Act providing for the deepening of the canals of 
that State from their present depth of 7ft. to 9ft. at 
an expense of £1,800,000 sterling. Many engineers 
in the State consider, however, that the proposed 
measures will be made quite to cope with the re- 
quirements of the traffic, 


Lord Grimthorpe, having completed the rebuild- 
ing of St. Peter’s Church at St. A 
commenced immediately the works at the Abbey 
were finished, has now turned his attention to 
St. Michael's Church in that city, and has expressed 
his willingness to build a new vestry. Needless to 
say, the offer has been accepted with gladness. The 
church of St, Peter will be reopened on Friday in 
next week, the 4th October. 
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WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


INVERNESS.—The journeymen plasterers in Inver- 
ness, after having been on strike for a fortnight, for 
an increase of ld. per hour, resumed work on 
Monday. The masters offered $d. of increase, which 
the men have accepted, The new rate of pay is 
73d. per hour. 


Non-Union Labour tn Lonpon.—What threat- 
ened to become an extensive strike was begun on 
Friday by the withdrawal of the bricklayers, one 
hundred in number, from the company of Messrs, 
Mowlem and Co., at OakWharf, City-road, by 
the Operative Bricklayers’ Society, owing to the 
employment of a non-union workman. Messrs. 
-Mowlem, however succeeded in getting fresh 
operatives from the Free Labour Asssociation, and 
their works in hand are going on. It seems that 
the Building Trade Federation was not supporting 
the strike. The bricklayers in the employ of 
Messrs. Smith, of Upper Russell-street, Bermondsey, 
and also those of Messrs. Nightingale, at Bayswater, 
also struck for a similar reason; but in both cases 
outside labour has been imported, 


rr 
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A meeting will shortly bs held to inaugurate the 
movement to raise a memorial, in the form of a 
statue in Paddington, to the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill, ~ 

The memorial-stone of the new Wesleyan church 
at Felixstowe was laid on Thursday in last week. 
The church, which occupies the corner of Victoria 
Parade, is to be built of Kentish rag stone, with 
nave, aisles, and transept, and eventually will have 
a tower and spire. At present, however, the work 
will only include the building of the nave and aisles, 
to hold between 400 and 500 people, at a cost, 
incluling the site, of £2,840, the chancel and the 
tower being matters of subsequent addition. The 
edifice has been designed by Messrs. Hade and 
Johns, architects, Ipswich, and the contract is 
being carried out by Mr. T. Ward, Felixstowe. 


A new woollen mill is to be erected at Kilncleuch, 
near Lapgholm, N.B, The: plans have been pre- 
pared by Messrs. Thomas Aimers and Sons, factory 
engineers and architects, Waverley Works, Gala- 
shiels. They show a factory with engine-house, 
boiler-house, dynamo-house (the building is to be 
lit with the electric light), oil-house, weaving sheds, 
finishing department, offices, and warehouses. 


The Caxton Convalescent Home at Limpsfield, 
Surrey, will be opened to-morrow (Saturday) by 
Mr. J. Passmore Edwards, at whose cost it has 
been erected. The ‘home, which is intended for 
members of the printing and allied trades, has been 
erected on the Chartlands Farm Estate, adjoining 
Limpsfield-common, and was illustrated by a per- 
spective and plan in our issue of October 5, 1894. 
Mr, A. Saxon Snell, F.RI.B.A., is the architect ; 
Mr. R. Dartnell, of Brasted, Kent, was the con- 
tractor for foundations; and Mr, A, S. Brighty 
the clerk of works. 


A new Primitive Methodist chapel in Cardigan- 
road, Lseds, has just been formally opened. It 
has cost about £2,500, and has been erected from 
the designs of Messrs. Howdill and Howdill, Lseds. 
The style is 13th-century Gothic, and the building 
provides accommodation for about 650 persons, 


Sanction having been given by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to the borrowing by the Liverpool 
Corporation of £35,000, a sum needed for the re- 
construction of the present police buildings and the 
provision of a central fire-station, instructions 
have been issued to Mr. H, Percy Boulnois, the 
city surveyor, to immediately proceed with the 
work ; £20,000 is allotted for the reconstruction of 
the police buildings, and the other £15,000 for the 
fire-brigade station. 


The new military quarters at Woking, which 
have been Piprses by the adaptation for military 
purposes of the former convict prison, will be for the 
tirst time occupied, at the end of October, by the 
Second Battalion of the Queen’s Royal West Surrey 
Regiment. Later on, a cavalry regiment will also 
be quartered at Woking. The new quarters are 
named Inkerman Barracks, 


Two public halls, one seated for 1,000 persons, 
the other for 800, have just been built at St. 
George’s, Bristol, They will be known as the 
Albert Halls. Mr, C, A, Hayes, of Bristol, wasthe 
builder.” Nene 

A new alabaster reredos and oak communion 
table have been erected in the Church of All Saints, 
Pavement; York. : 


The town council of Edinburgh have accepted an 
estimate for the conversion of property belonging 
to the city in Advocates’-close into working-men's 
dwellings. When completed, the property will 
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The church of St. Mary, Devonport, was re- 
opened on Sunday, after restoration, the chief work 
having been ths reconstruction of the upper part of 
the spire, which was in a threatening condition. At 
the last Eister vestry it was resolved to take down 
the dangerous portion, and cement over the stump, 
at an estimated cost of £20. The decision of the 
vestry to take down, but not rebuild, the shaky 
ret of the spire came under the notice of the 

ayor of Devonport, who issued an appeal to tha 
townspeople to raise a fund. This was so well 
responded to that a committee instructed Mr. C. 
Gould, contractor, of London, to proceed with the 
work, Mr, H. G. Luff, of Devonport, having offered 
his services as architect gratuitously. The other 
works include repainting and colouring, repairs to 
organ, and the erection by Messrs. Wippell, of 
Exeter, of an 18-burner gas corona in the chancel, 


The Archbishop of York consecrated, on Friday, 
a new church in the village of Sleights, near 
Whitby. The edifice has been necessitated by the 
dangerous condition of the old structure, and by 
the inadequate accommodation, especially during 
the summer months. The style adopted is Early 
English. The architect was the late Mr. Ewan 
Christian, of Whitehall, S.W., and the builders 
were Messrs. Padbury and Son. The total cost is 
estimated at about £3,500. 


The memorial-stones of new Wesleyan Sunday- 
schools haye been laid at Scarborough in connection 
with Westborough Chapel. The outlay will be 
£2,250, and accommodation will be provided for 
500 scholars. 


The value of the new buildings sanctioned by 
Glasgow Dean of Guild Court on Friday was 
£28,400. 


The fine parish church of St. Germans, Cornwall, 
has been reopened after restoration under ‘the 
direction of Messrs. St, Aubyn, Wadling, and Luff, 
of London and Devonport. The latest addition is 
a life-sized statue of Our Lordas the Good Shepherd, 
carved in fine-grained Caen stone, by Messrs. 
Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter, and placed in the 
vacant niche over the altar of the morning 
chapel at the south-east end of the building. 


Mr. Paul Roads, Leeds, and Mr. Bellerby, York, 


“\have secured the contract for the erection of a 


timber-storing shed, 400ft. by 120ft., in connection 
with the railway shops at Shildon. This is the 
initial step towards a whole line of erections. 


The new scheme for the supply of water to 
Launceston is so far advanced that the supply-pipe 
from Carn Down to the Windmill Service Reser- 
voir was tested on Thursday in last week. Mr. R. 
G. Burt has been the contractor for the Windmill 
Reservoir, while the laying of the pipes from the 
intake at Carn Down to Windmill has been carried 
out by Mr. Fisher, of Millbrook. 


The parish church of Dawlish is about to be 
restored in accordance with plans prepared by Mr. 
Dobell. The buttresses and pinnacles of the tower 
will be rebuilt, at an estimated cost of £1,500, and 
the galleries will be removed. 


A conference of representatives of East-end local 
authorities was held on Monday night, to consider 
the action to be taken .in reference to the forth- 
coming Local Government Board inquiry into the 
East London water supply. It was resolved to 
recommend the respective boards to contribute pro 
rata, according to population, to the cost of the 
inquiry, and also to inyite the assistance of tha 
London County Council in the matter. 


Dr. Thompson, Local Government Boardinspector, 
held an inquiry at Cardiff in reference to an applica- 
tion of the Town Council for leave to borrow £2,450, 
the cost of erecting a cholera hospital on the Flat 
Holm Island in the Bristol Channel. The existing 
farmhouse will be used as an administrative block, 
and the small existing ward, a shed containing six 
beds, will be used in case of necessity as an isolation 
ward. The new building, to be built from plans 
by Mr. Harper, the borough engineer of Cardiff, 
will comprise two six-bed wards and a nurse’s 
room. The building will be erected of stone and 
brick, with a slated roof, and the stone will be 
quarried on the island. The estimate of cost has 
been based on the actual cost of erecting the new 
sanatorium at Canton, Cardiff, but 25 per cent. has 
been added for the cost of conveying materials to 
the island and providing for the men employed on 
the erection of the building. 


An important work is now being carried on at the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta, under Mc. Caddy’s 
superintendence—viz., making casts of Asoka 
inscriptions known to be scattered over the country, 
and of which Bengal has the largest number of 
examples. The moulds have been taken at each 
place by Mr. Caddy, and the casts, when ready, 
will be deposited in the Arché logical Galleries of 
the Indian Museum, 


A stained-glass, window, containing a figure of 
St. Peter, has been placed in Colyford parish church, 
Devon, Mr. F. Drake, Cathedral-yard, Exeter, 


provide 16 separate houses of two apartments each. | carried out the work, 


CHIPS, 
A drainage scheme is about to be carried out at 
Mold at an estimated cost of £5,250, 


: The ee a of ae noar Rochdale, | oes : 
ave approved of plans and estimates submitted by = 

Mr. James Diggle, C.E,, for proposed sewerage 120, BUNHILL ROW, ‘LONDON, EC. 
works, and have made application to the Local| The most extensive Stock of every kind o 
Government Board for power to borrow £16,000 | Wood in Planks and Boards, bod and fit for 
for carrying out the undertaking. immediate use. 


‘ee F, H. ard, held inspector of the Local aoe 
overnment Board, held an inquiry at the Guild- ; é 
hall, Peterborough, on Wednesday, relative to the seme Gasere 
: application of the town council of that city for |, %** Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving | 


the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
: rabies saiccaer hl or toe Durer -of the accepted tender ; it adds to the maine of the intomnanen 


The sixty-third report of the Ccttiicionses of ‘ Be Si 

_ Public Works in Ireland, issued on Friday, states Se eae the cretion of now board room, and , 
that during last year the net expenditure on pubile | places for about 550 children, at the Priory Board Schools, 
works, buildings, and railways in that country was | Acton, for the School Board for Acton. Mr. Edward | — 
£376,357, as against £469,383 in the preceding | Monson, F.R.I-B.A., Acton Vale, W., architect. Quanti- | 


Zz _ | in Biggin. street, for Mr. Geo. GC. 
quarter. a a ue oe T. W. "Miller, of 10, haces lr street, West Gandese anno) n-street, Dover, 


The town council of Falmouth are taking pre- , ve % W: 
liminary steps towards the acquisition of the local Pe am sane Poe pack | 8470. , o. - Bromley, Dover ; 
gas and water undertakings, and have decided to Pattinson and Sons, Whitehall 0 0 _ Denne, ee and ee 
consult Mr, Silverthorne, C.E., as to the cost and Lascelles and Co., Bunhill-row 0 0 rae eee Del. 
desirability of the transfer, See ae swig Kilburn .... as 4 - Richardson, Dover ee 
The foundation-stone of the chancel, the first Foord and Son, Brentford - 0-0 ae Hates ass Syl ar 
section of a district church to be built at the rising Hooper, G., Acton* ... oa Hayward and Pee D er 


“watering - place of Saunton Sands, Braunton,| Parsons, J., Kennington... = = Ze Lewis, G., & Sons, Dover ( 
Devon, was laid last week. Mr. E, Commins, of (Architect’s estimate, £7,700.) — i 
- Exeter, is the architect, and the. chancel is to | * Accepted subject to approval of Tbducation Department. Dover.—For the erection of two shops’ 


| Biggin-street and Worthington’s-lane, for Mr, G 
_ accommodate 100 persons, Mr. R. Hancock is the ‘Aspwiwib. ELvas war -Aletiona shad repairs to Biggin- “Messrs. F Fry and Gard gto. ae 
olerk of works. Vicarage House. Mr. A. R. Barker, architect : architects :— i 
The Grammar School at Bromyard has lately ‘Wheeler, G., and ee) ey ee pn panes * Bromley, Dover “ 
undergone extensive alterations and additions from Moreton, W. P. woe av AIL 000 Hall, Dover ©... 
) the designs of Mr. F. BR, Kempson, F.R.LB.A., of|  Zangety Al | oy oe MOO Fae ant P VER i. 
~ Herefor a The old school has been gutted out, and Grass Sd bods fe ee 31518 0 Ses Deal Piso 


# chemical laboratory and class-room fitted up ‘with 


Austen and Lewis, Dover 
every facility for lectures, The new wing is built}. Barpmx, Kuxr.—For the repair of Lucifer~ Bridge, Richardson, Doyer ... 
of local stone, with Bath stone dressings. The old | spanning the Medway at Barden, Tonbridge, for the Ton- Denne, G. H., and Son, D. 
boundary walls have been taken down, new ones | bridge rural sanitary authority :— _ Hayward and Paramor — 
built, ae out- Oe er Sspasitacted suitable oy te Punnett and Co., Tonbridge (accepted) ... £290 Denne, W. and T., Deal ( cepted) 
increased number of boys. The works have been : se “ Se aS : 
carried out by Mr. Newbold, of Bromyard. Brackwatt.—For the erection of a jetty ‘at Blackwall’ _Dovens—For the pulling-down ané building 2 


for the Receiver for the: Metropolitan -Police District. 
A memorial of white Carrara marble has beon | Mr. John Butler, F.R.I.B.A,, surveyor. Quantities by | ?¥¥ 2nd Gardener, Dover, architeots 


placed over the grave in the General Cemetery at | Mz. W. H. Thurgood :— : Stiff, yen oe Shea ae 

“Shrewsbury, to the memory of the late Mr. John Grover.and Son. = =<.,,.. 4... 4s. £1,250 2 payyes W. paver over 

Cross, of Foregate House in that town, builder, and Richardson, J. 0. 6. ase ge 1,045 hacen Lewis, Dover ,. 

for many years one of the town. council, who died Higgs and Hill sees 999 Lewis, G., & Sons, Dover (accepted) 

7th July, 1894, in his 70th year. The stone was| Docyay and Sonos ad ; 

erected by Messrs. Llanducci and Davies. Chafen, 8. . pis eee 962 -|  Eanpisuey, Hererorpsniee.—Fo the erection of n new 


At the Wolverh Poli em taae merge 7 alterations at the 
the Wolverhampton Police-court on Friday, Ne Bl Bridgend, | School, Eardisley, for the manage 

Alfred Peplow, builder, Bellfields, Compton- road, yar the BOAR. — ee ; Mee E. Gritiths, ie Dayies, MLS. A, er J oe ee Hereford, architect 
appeared to answer four charges of having contra- tary. Mr. C. Telford Evans, 14, Queen-street, Cardiff, ewis, W - (accepted) 

vened the by-laws as to the erection of buildings, | architect. Quantities by the architect :-—~. 


Easr Fixoutey.—For rebuilding 
Two charges related to the character’ of the Eyans, D., Penygraig .. «+ £24,500 Mr. A. R. Barker, architect :— 
material used as mortar, the amount of lime intro- | - Hatherley and Carr, Bristol i 18,500 WheslenandPeake: : 
duced being inadequate, while the composition Evans, B., Cardiff. we 15,260 Godson, G.. and Sons 
included ashes and broken brick. Two of the oe - Rees, ‘Skewen .., ieee “Wheeler, W. au ae 
charges were with regard to the thickness of the Withameana a PA sty ep “Macfarlane Bros. Sot 
cross walls. "A fine of £5 and costs was imposed in Davies, 8.. and Son, Blaengarw* ... 11,520 - Voller, F. 
one case, and the others were withdrawn on pay- * Accepted. Brown and Sweetland 


ment of the costs. 2 Mattock Bros. . <5 


Bupirien Satterron.—For the constuaichion of the |- Sapa ane ala ys laying-out th tie. 


ae ; new railway to Budleigh Salterton :— __| for the district council." Mr. Johnson, archi ct 
AVERS and WESTL A K BE. : Aird and Co., London (accepted). gee - Hooper, H. H.. é 
PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS. — Bonsimpox, Hawrs.—For alterations to roof of Rectory | _ Couper, W. W.8., and Son 
as te rete oe ee SE House. Mr. A. R. Barker, architect >— 2a, 3 ? = 
: co Brint dB Si ee 5 205 0 |) Ferrxsrown.—For carrying ou C 
ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, w.c.| Brintongnd Bone...» £205 0 0 sewerage works, for the district co 
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= : f CHatton, Hanrs.—For alterations ana additions to 
é ; all 0. {rectory house. Mr. A. R. Barker, architect -— Be! 
= ) Read, W. We a ee 
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5 Mr. A. R. Barker, architect :— = . : li » Ge E., ds 
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‘POWER RUNNING TO WASTE. 


““ FANHE committee have to be congratulated 
on haying eyoked so much talent.” 
So ends the West Ham Technical Institute 
and Free Library Competition, as far as the 
70 out of the 73 competitors are concerned. 
Of the others, two receive a payment which, 
though not illiberal as such matters go, is 
hardly likely to compensate them for time 
wasted and money spent; and one, or, at 
least, one firm, has a design recommended 
for adoption. Plenty of able schemes have 
been submitted besides these. It might not 
be difficult to pick out ten or twenty other 
sets of plans, any one of which would haye 
fulfilled the requirements in a satisfactory 
way. But, of course, they could not all be 
¢hosen—they could not all be rewarded—and 
im. any conceivable selection the great 
majority of them were predestined to be 
labour lost. So itisina multitudeof com- 
petitions. It is not always the best design 
which gains the first place. Often, of late 
years, it has been a very bad design which 
gained-it; but not because no better ones 
were sent in. There is seldom any scarcity 
of good work in competitions, and it is sad 
to think that most of this good work brings 
no return to its authors, and confers no 
benefit on anybody else. The ability which 
produces it is simply ability running to 
waste: 

That is what the architectural observer 
sees in one direction: a superfluity of the 
power to reach a certain veritable level in 
planning, construction. and design. ‘Too 
many men can do what is tolerably meri- 
torious in these departments, though few can 
accomplish anything really notable. Now 
look in some other quarters. ‘The cata- 
logue -laden postman staggers up the 
stairs and deposits at the architect’s 
door his folios and quartos—his pamph- 
lets and his leaflets. From north and 
south, from east and west, manufacturers 
of everything which by any possibility can 
be used about a building are sending illus- 
trations of their wares. Do these, too, show 
the same superabundance of - talent for 
design? Why, to look at them one might 
think there was not a capable designer in 
the Kingdom. Here, for instance, is an 
expensiyely-printed pricebook of several 
hundred pages, with views, plain and 
coloured, of- everything from mantelpieces 
to saucepans. Out of the whole lot the 
saucepans are the only things one can look 
at without repugnance. Did any human 
being, in any previous aga of the world, 
eyer produce anything as bad as ‘‘our 
Sicilian marble mantelpiece with rouge 
ornaments”? The boxed-out slabs of this 
execrable composition haye been familiar to 
us from our youth. We haye been inured 
to them by prolonged suffering, but was 
there any need to add an unaccustomed 
torment, in the shape of. two little red 
cylinders, about as big as cigars, stuck on 
with plaster, and pretending to carry the 
shelf? Why should anyone purchase this 
aggravated infliction at the rate of £4 17s. 6d., 
when he can haye the milder sort, without 
the red cigars, for 40 shillings? And what 
can be expected of him if he does, except 
that he willsome day buy the ‘‘ Complete set, 
price 13 guineas,’ with scarlet and ultra- 
marine hearth-tiles, pink and green jamb- 
tiles, red and yellow chimneyspiece, and 

- cast-iron ‘‘ Gothic” stove, with the maker’s 
name in inch-long letters on its fireclay 
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to suggest better things than this, or are 
they still below the intellectual level at 
which ignorance discovers that it has some- 
thing to learn? The smallest fraction of the 
ability which wastes itself in hopeless com- 
petitions would be the making of them ; but 
either they do not care to have it, or d» not 
know where to look for it. { 

Here is another production of the same 
tribe. It contains nearly 1,000 pages. It 
begins with register stoves, from half-a 
crown each—the ‘sort which our friend the 
“ cutting” contractor naturally puts in when 
the selection is leftto him. Well, one cannot 
expect much for half-a-crown, and we can 
hardly complain of bad castings, thin metal, 
ugly shape, and mouldings set thickly with 
what ironfounders imagine to be ornament. 
Let us go on to a price at which satisfactory 
work might reasonably be looked for. Here 
we find Queen Anne balusters instead of 
bars; Greek trusses or consoles to stop the 
ends of them; a stoye-back of characteristic- 
ally Saracenic form; and a diaper from 
Westminster Abbey on the square margin 
which frames in the whole. The tiles sug- 
gested represent a Welsh waterfall and two 
sets of imitation fern-leaves; but the use of 
these is optional, and if a purchaser takes 
them the disgrace will be on his own head. 
Moreover, there are good tiles to be had, for 
the tile-maker has found out, though the 
ironfounder has not, that good taste has a 
market value. But the goodness of the tiles, 
when they are good, only makes the badness 
of the ironwork more conspicuous. ‘There is 
neither science, nor art, nor common sense in 
it. It is full of sharp angles instead of 
rounded surfaces; its maker has forgotten 
the yery nature of the material he was using; 
and instead of being 200 years in advance 
of, he is far more than 200 years behind, 
what th: old Sussex and Hampshire founders 
did a couple of centuries ago. 

We need not mention his ‘villa railings 
and gates,” except to say that in these he 
almost excels himself. They are fireworks 
in metal, with bars and points and spikes 
darting here and there and everywhere. [or 
more money you can have cast quatrefoils as 
well, and as many degenerate fleurs-de-lis 
as heart can wish. But the buyer who really 
likes quatrefoils'should see ‘‘our ornamental 
grating.” It is warranted, when 10in. wide, 
to contain 12in. to the square foot, and the 
person would be very hard to please who 
wished for more. Yet some people are never 
satisfied, and cannot eat honey unless you 
give them sugar to put on it. Behold, then, 
for only an additional sixpence, ‘‘ our extra- 
superior grating,’ where every quatrefoil 
has a square of ‘‘our Westminster Abbey 
diaper” in the centre of it! Was ever such 
richness seen before? It outshines the 
Alhambra; it makes the Palatine Chapel at 
Palermo seem bald and bare, and yet it is 
all to be had for eighteenpence. What times 
we live in! But we will take leave of the 
ironfounder, as we are all glad to do when- 
ever duty has forced us into his dismal den. 
Let us turn to the brickmaker. 

Here is the catalogue of a company who 
supply an excellent material—excellent, that 
is, if true, sharp arrises, smooth surfaces, 
and uniform colour are really the things in 
which brickwork should glory. Their bricks 
are-hard, and not- meant for cutting. All 
the ornamental features are moulded before 
being burnt, and to get fresh moulds made 
takes time and money. Still, with a few 
dozen well-proportioned, simple sections kept 
in stock; the architect can do a lot of satis- 
factory designing in an unassuming way. 
The catalogue contains 700 or 800 sections, 
and out of them all not more than four or 
five are of any service. If the rest were 
designed by an architect, it must have been 
by a yery young one. Ilalf his profiles look 
like reminiscences of Paley or Chambers, by a 
pupil who had casually looked through their 
books, but had neyerdrawn a moulding before. 
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Here there is a quarter-roll between two 
fillets—the roll so small and the fillets so 
large that they completely hide it. Here, 
again, is a round roll with narrow quirks, 
such as the joiner loves to make, inyisible 
10ft. off when new, and sure to choke with 
dust in a month. Then comes a string- 
course with a thin, pinched-up nosing, like 
the edge of a hollow-ground razor. It wants 
wrapping in cotton-wool to get it safely 
to your building, and whem it is there, the 
first pigeon that alights on it may peckit off. 
A little further on there are blocks, with 
groups of mouldings, a foot or two across, 
for people who do not like to see mortar 
joints, And yet ‘‘group” is not the right 
word, for grouping implies some sort of 
arrangement and connection among the 
things grouped, while the mouldings here 
brought together are such as we never met 
before, and will neyer, we hope, be unlucky 
enough to meet again. VPerhaps some such 
thought struck the designer as he drew them ; 
some inner monition that all was not well 
reached him as he turned over the page. We 
know what the modern Huglish draughtsman 
—unless he is a yery superior one—does 
when this happens. He falls back on his 
acanthus-leaves and scrolls, his modillions 
and his dents, and his eggs and tongues, 
feeling that if these will not save him, 
nothing can. Our brick-book draughtsman 
does the same, though even more indis- 
erlminately, for amongst his Classis enrich- 
ments our old friend, the Westminster Abbey 
diaper, meets us once more. The 13th- 
century workmen who first invented it little 
thought what they were inflicting on us. 

The same grieyous want of brains shows 
itself in almost every page which the modern 
manufacturer sends out. The maker of 
church and school furniture, though, if judged 
by his illustrations and not by his goods, he 
sometimes rises almost to mediocrity, is 
capable of descending to the depths in which 
the ironfounder habitually dwells. His 
pulpits and lecterns and stalls are familiar 
as household words, and his name is the first 
that rises to our lips if we have the mis- 
fortune to enter a church where his ‘‘ fittings” 
are displayed. Still, these things were 
originally designed by some architect of the 
past generation who was not quite unworthy 
of the name. ‘There was some sort of general 
design about them which can still be traced, 
though the details have been starved and 
scamped, and thinned down for commercial 
reasons. In other examples, commercialism 
has gone further. The very semblancs of 
design has departed, and there has evidently 
been no architect in the case. Such bench- 
ends and seat-backs, as some we have been 
inyited to buy, must surely have been the 
inyention of the firm’s office-boy in his leisure 
hours; while the school-forms might haye 
been shaped, excapt as far as comfort goes, 
by the very pupils who are to sit on them, 
We need not say much of the advertising 
glazier. There are firms who can do excellent 
work, and firms who make us ‘‘sup full of 
horrors”; but the prevailing character of 
modern stained glass is its wearisome in~ 
sipidity. ‘Tbe ideas are trite, the drawing is 
tame, the colouring inharmonious, and, above 
all, the quality of the glass is bad. Now, 
itis on the quality of the glass that the cost 
very largely depends, and quality isa matter 
which committees know nothing of, and care 
nothing about. They select their proposed 
window by means of half-a-dozen alternative 
sketches on paper. It must be ‘‘ pretty,” 
and. it must be cheap. Penny wise and 
pound foolish, they will- not allow their 
architect to superintend its making, and the 
result iy that they often spend hundreds 
of pounds on a production only fit to 
adorn an illuminated “ grotto.” Amongst 
all our c'ever, though unsuccessful, com- 
petitors, there must surely be some with an 
eye for colour, and a talent for freehand 
drawing. If they could install themselves 
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wall, producing at one end a e, and 
the other end an acute, angle with the return | 1 
corridors. It is well if the irregularity can 
be made to spend itself in an open area, 
closets, stores, or lavatories, so as to preserve 
squareness through the other portion of the 
building. : = ) 
The competing architect is a great sinner |torted. The ribs and panels make n 
in this respect. If the site is crooked or| worse, by showing up more conspicuo 
has irregular angles, he cannot avoid the|thecrookedness. Anelaborate panelled desi 
temptation to follow the boundaries. He |is cut askew right across the pattern. W1 
thinks it looks saying not to waste space by | more offensive? Oroneofthearchitra 
area room, the plan appears to fit the ground | enters the cornice at an acute ang 
better; but, after all, he gains very little by | seems to defy all the resources of ar c 
the process, and he makes it exceedingly | and decorator. Is it not better to lessen th 
difficult to arrange a decent plan. As for|evil as far as can be done by omittingall — 
the elevations, he does not trouble to show | beams and panelling, and to try and cut off 
the acute angle, and the perspectiveis drawn |and conceal the obliquity by arching the 
as if it did not exist. Exceedingly clever on| triangular space and throwing a beam over 
paper, but in execution the mistake is soon|this portion? Any approach to good archi-— 
apparent, and disappointment ensues. ‘Yet, | tecture is impossible without. It is interest 
for some unaccountable reason, the crooked | ing to see what some of our best architect 
angle revels in competition drawings, as if| have done, and to study their methods. | 
there was some charm in it. We are not| Waterhouse has given us some clever adapta- a 
thinking of designs like those in the Durham | tions in his Manchester Town Hall and his 
County Council Buildings competition or| Liberal Club, which are worth attention, 
the Sheffield, in which cases the sites were of | especially at the intersection of corridorsand 
triangular ortrapezoidal shape, and demand<d|the meeting of external fronts at_ acute” i 
buildings with irregular angles. In the|angles. Other architects haye succeeded of 
selected design for the former, lately illus-|turning a necessity into an inyention, of 
trated. by us, the authors have, with| creating a coup de maitre out of anawkward- 
masterly skill, made tolerable their acute|shaped site. One or two of the Sheffield 
angle by placing a tower at the corner, and | municipal buildings designs showedingenious 
have managed to disguise the obtuse angle | arrangements, such’ as that we published of 
of the opposite fronts by planning the council- | Messrs. Flockton and Gibbs; Mr. Mountford’s 
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chamber of horseshoe form and projecting | selected design was an example of Deere 


in place of the commercial stained-glass 
maker and the commercial church-fitter, 
some of us, at any rate, would welcome them 
in their new position. 

It is true, no doubt, that the reformer in 
art, as in other things, needs not only a path 
in front of him, but a force behind him ; and 
this force it depends on the public to supply. 
But this only suggests another field in which 
the able competitor might work. To teach 
the world at large, by all possible means, 
to know good art from bad, good materials 
from bad, good workmanship from bad, is 
one of the most useful things which the 
trained architect, in these times, can do. 
He will be creating possibilities for other 
capable artists, as well as for himself. He 
need not confine himself to the details of 
his own profession. Nothing that men make 
need be quite alien to him; for the under- 
lying principles of all good design are the 
same. He may take up any kind of human 
work—from railway bridges to hairpins, or 
from crowns and sceptres down to boots and 
shoes—may study their uses and construc- 
tion, and show where they fail, and how 
they might be improved. Nothing is too 
great or too small for art, since art is only 
mind transfusing and transforming matter. 
In civilised periods it permeates everything, 
and even a few fragments of Roman pottery, 
or even a few old sandals from ancient 
London, are quite enough to put modern 
London to the blush. 
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~ GROOKED VERSUS SHAPELY PLANS. 


ot angle plays a remarkable part in 
architecture. A building is made up 
entirely of lines and angles, and the relation 
of these simple elements with one another is 
more potent for good or evil than most people 
imagine. In the hands of unthinking de- 
signers they are often a cause of discord and 
positive ugliness—when, for instance, they 
are made to do all kinds of feats for the 
want of a little conciliatory management in 
joining parts of the design together, or in 
making agreeable arrangements. We may 
look at the subject of angles in many ways. 
The role the angle plays in plan is, of all 
others, the most important and conspicuous. 
It forces itself upon the attention every time 
we turn a corner of a building and every time 
we view a building. Crookedness is always 
a source of disappointment and distrust. It 
pains the eye to see a crooked wall or a 
twisted corridor, and no architect has ever 
succeeded in making a crooked room or 
corridor agreeable except by disguises or by 
expedients. And why is the crooked or bent 
line so naturally displeasing? Is it not be- 
cause a want of purpose is manifested ? 
There. is something indeterminate in a 
crooked wall or crooked room which shocks 
the vision. A straight line and a right angle 
suggest, on the contrary, to the mind’s eye, 
straightforwardness of purpose and honesty. 
We at once perceive their meaning in the 
plan of a building: the straight line is direct, 
the right angle expressive of cubical capacity ; 
and they arealso restful. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing these self-evident facts, some architects 
do not hesitate to use crooked or oblique 
lines and acute or obtuse angles whenever 
they can do so to save trouble, If the 
boundary of a site runs at an angle or 
obliquely, they follow it in the plan, regard- 
less of the awkward appearances produced 
by them both internally and externally. A 
little thought would haye prevented the 
irregularity. By setting back the building a 
little more at one end, a square line could be 
preserved throughout the front, and all the 
awkwardness of crooked rooms and roofs 
avoided. But no; this is thought to waste 
space, so the design is sacrificed for a few 
feet of ground. The whole plan and internal 
arrangement is spoiled if the rooms are pre- 
served of the same width throughout, the 
corridor is made to rake with the external 


the staircase walls. Also, by an ingenious|squareness by recessing the return front of 
arrangement of a hexagonal staircase, ante-|the dcute angle by successive steps. The 
rooms, and halls, the centre area has been| design selected for the Southampton Free 
divided into shapely courts, making quite an| Library is another instance of a crooked site 
ornamental arrangement in connection with | haying been turned by one competitorintoa — 
the inner corridors of the building. Here, | geometrical solution. Wedo not recommend 
as in Mr. Waterhouse’s Manchester Town | the architect to turn his plan in all such 
Hall and his National Liberal Club, a crooked | cases into geometrical forms—these may be % 
or irregular site has been turned to good|more ingenious than conyenient; it may be 
account, and the intractable angles haye|wiser for him to confine his skill toa hall 
given birth to invention and architectural|or vestibule by making a feature of it, or by 
arrangements. But we are not now think-|throwing the irregularity into it, so ai 
ing of these exceptional sites, but of those in| keep the other portions of the plan squa 
which an oblique boundary occurs on one| The Passmore Ewdards Settlement Buildin, 
side or two only. The site selected for the|design, and the plans we published of th 
West Ham Technical School and Library in| Chelsea Embankment Court, are examples — 
Barking-road affords an instance of how the| of these methods. When there is only one — 
competing architect, when he is not ingenious | side oblique, the remedy is easily found, a1 
enough to turn an accident into a feature of /it sayours of a want of care and skill to _ 
interest, can make a crooked boundary un-|make corridors and rooms crooked 
gainly and tinsightly. Out of alargenumber|awkward throughout the plan, instead” 
of designs, many of them of exceptional] of localising the irregularity in the least 
merit, quite half adopted the crooked to the | offensive way. The whole question of 
shapely angle ; in other words, made one side|corsers and angle-towers turns on thi 
of their building parallel to the oblique|subject of an acute angle, which is trul, 
boundary of the road. To some designers it | the béte noir of design. There are architects 
seems natural to follow boundaries instead |too, who are defiant in the display of th 
of boldly setting their angles square; it is| angles in bay windows, dormer gables, ant 
almost a kind of perverseness. In the par- | all kinds of nooks and corners, and who seem 
ticular designs to which we allude one block | to enjoy the whimsical and bizarre variety of 
of building was placed at an acute angle with |them. A sense of confusion and unrest 1s — 
the one to the main road. Many of the|the consequence. Oneformjarsdiscordantly — 
authors have adopted certain artifices to dis- | on the other, anda distressful want of repose 
guise the angle—a tower, a rounded corner, |is felt in the design. The,love of angularity — 
breaks—but others haye not even done this. | is often found also in designs which seek to —— 
A few of the designs show a clever mode of | be picturesque ; but it is as well to note how — 
preserving the squareness of the interior by |few old buildings, those taken as models 
confining the irregularity of the angle to a| picturesque grouping, have a redundance. 
corner room oralobby. Of course, thisis|angles. The acute and obtuse forms 
a much more sensible way than making the| exceptional; the latter appears in all oct 
awkwardness appear in all the rooms or|gonal features, and it is the only other angl 


spoiling a corridor. But, we ask again the | besides the square which lends itself to con 
question, Is the acceptance of an oblique | struction and architectural design, = 
angle or frontage worth the candle? To say ON. 
one about ae er derangement : a 
caused by irregular angle, to cornices, to ake pegs We one Se 
roofing, baa other details, is it worth while soot AE Misia: creer 
to spoil corner rooms by making them out of QO of ancient lights are con: 
the square ? stantly cropping up both in the 

The internal oblique angle is always an | Metropolis and elsewhere, and we frequently | 
eyesore. Can we look at the oblique-sided| report cases of injury to old lights by 
room without a shudder of what the occupant | erection of new premises in the front or in 
or tenant will do to make his carpets fit, or|therear. The injunction to restrain builders 
o plan his furniture to the best advantage ? | is often applied for by persons after the new 
But its unsightliness makes itself evident | building or erection is completed or consider-_ 
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ably advanced, the consequence of which is 
that the plaintiff is unable to obtain the 
redress he seeks, and the defendant is pre- 
vented from arranging his building so as 
not to interfere unnecessarily with the 
light. In such circumstances as these the 
defendant, in fact, can plead acquiescence 
on the part of plaintiff, which the Court is 
compelled to consider. In fact, it has been 
ruled in several cases, that if the party 
haying the right to light makes no objection 
during the progress of the building, he cannot 
afterwards complain. There is, unfortunately, 
an idea that by objecting to any erection 
during the progress, the plaintiff has less 
chance of obtaining compensation than if he 
allowed it to be completed. The legal adviser 
sometimes has suggested this policy, which is 
done in the spirit of allowing the defending 
party to be caught in his own trap. But the 
Courts regard the matter in a more reason- 
able way. It is very important that an 
ancient light should be protected and made 
apparent, and that any infringement should 
be at once objected to. In many dominant 
tenements this measure has not been taken. 
The building owner adjoining has not the 
slightest idea that certain windows next door 
are ‘‘ancient,” and plans are prepared for him 
for new buildings, or extensive additions, 
without the faintest suspicion that he is 
doing anything illegal. His professional 
adviser, too, often neglects to make inquiries 
about the easements of neighbouring owners’ 
premises. Drawings are prepared, the con- 
tract is signed, and the building is actually 
put into execution before the dominant owner 
is made aware of his -rights. His light is 
perceptibly diminished, and then, for the first 
time, he consults his solicitor. The inatten- 
tion to the right of light on the part of the 
be excusable, for he does not 

ow probably anything of the intention of 
the building-owner ; but the case is different 
with the latter—his architect is supposed to 
make himself acquainted with the rights of 
the adjoining owner. 

Only the other day a question apparently 
of this sort came before a judge in Liver- 
pool, where a mantle-maker applied for an 
Injunction to restrain some wholesale drug- 
gists from erecting a warehouse in the rear 


of his (the plaintiff's) premises, which injured | & 


certain lights. The erection of the ware- 
house had actually proceeded till it had 
considerably diminished the light - formerly 
obtained through the windows, thereby 
rendering it difficult to conduct the business 
with regard especially to the discrimination 
of the colours in materials. On the defend- 
ants’ side it was argued, and sustained by 
sworn testimony of surveyors and others, 
that no interference with ancient lights of a 
serious nature was caused. His Honour did 
not grant the injunction, but ordered the 
motion to stand oyer till the trial of action. 
There are particular circumstances which 
render it exceedingly difficult for an owner 
of a seryient tenement to protect himseif 
or his right of building. Let us suppose 
A, the owner of certain premises, has 
a small. window about 2ft. or 3ft. super- 
ficial in a part of his premises a little 
distance back from the boundary between 
the properties; it may be the window ofa 
lavatory or closet. He makes certain altera- 
tions, pulls down the inside wall of closet, 
and throws the space into a large room, and 
increases the size of his window considerably. 
His neighbour B cannot interfere, for he 
cannot obstruct the new window by placing 
a screen before it without interfering with 
the ancient light, and this he must not do. 
He is therefore powerless to do anything 
but to allow the enlarged opening to remain 
and acquire the right of the old window. 
Some time afterwards B may desire 
to build, but the enlarged window in A’s 
house preyents him from doing so. Again, 
itis quite true that the original little window 
of closet was not a nuisance; but the large 
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room, if used, say, as a school or workroom, 
would be highly objectionable. All this 
follows the dictum whieh was laid down by 
Lord Westbury in his judgment in the well- 
known case of ‘‘Taplingy. Jones.” The position 
and size of the old window must be accurately 
proved if the owner of a dominant tenement 
is to obtain advantage by any enlargement of 
it. Ifan old building having ancient lights 
is pulled or burnt down and rebuilt with new 
windows overlooking the neighbour’s land, 
it is often a difficult question to find out 
whether the new windows occupy the 
same “positions they did before, or whether 
they would impose on the servient tenement 
an additional servitude. It has been 
ruled that to deprive the new windows of the 
character of ancient lights, the change must 
be material. The architect intrusted with 
rebuilding dominant tenements ought to 
make a careful survey before pulling down 
the old premises, so as to be sure of the 
position of the old windows, for, if there is 
no eyidence as to their position, it has been 
decided the easement as to the new building 
cannot be maintained, So, also, the servient 
tenement owner should ascertain the position 
of the ancient lights of his neighbour. If 
these surveys were made, much litigation 
might be averted ; but the fact is, they are 
seldom undertaken by either party. Some- 
times an arrangement between the parties of 
the respective properties is entered into, to 
the effect that neither of the contracting 
parties would object to the other of them 
raising his building. The plans of the pro- 
posed building ought to be submitted to the 
other party, and if approved, the build- 
ing owner might ba able to proceed. 
Much litigation might be thus saved. 
The evidence produced in cases of this 
kind must be clear and accurate. No 
doubtful inferences are permissible. One 
of the modes by which accurate representa- 
tions of old buildings with ancient lights can 
be obtained is by the aid of photography. 
Before taking down an old building a photo- 
graph of it on the sides haying the ancient 
lights should be taken; also dimensions of 
all the windows and their position. The 
plaintiff ought to be particularly careful to 
obtain these facts. He ought to have photo- 
raphs taken from his own windows of 
the defendant’s premises before it is taken 
down, by which means he can proye to the 
satisfaction of any Court how far the windows 
of the rebuilt premises haye been changed in 
position or enlarged. To wait till the inter- 
ference with his light has taken place is to 
allow the defendant to go to a large expense, 
and to permit him to build in ignorance of 
the rights of plaintiff, which the Court would 
interpret in fayour of the former. In all 
cases the plaintiff is a gainer by taking 
immediate action, proyiding he has clear and 
unmistakable evidence of substantial inter- 
ference with light. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS IN PALL MALL. 


4 Seer: week the fortieth annual gathering of 

photographs forming the exhibition of the 
Royal Photographic Society has been opened at 
the gallery of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, and although the vast number of 
photographs produced on every hand all over the 
world has greatly increased of late, we do not 
find that the interest in this exhibition of photo- 
graphic prints in Pall Mall has very materially 
diminished. ‘The undoubted popularity of the art 
developed the fashion for amateur photography so 
immensely that something like a reaction might 
have been reasonably anticipated, had not severe 
competition with a compensating influence in- 
spired greater efforts towards perfection. Whether 
much advance has been recognised during the 
past year or not remains a subject for individual 
opinion ; but without professing to discover any 
material improvement, we vertainly find many 
old masters of the camera quite equal to some of 
their best previous productions. Not a few 
familiar exhibitors have been removed by death, 
but younger men seem coming to the front with 
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admirable work. A most decided improvement 
has been made by the Photographic Society in the 
shape and character of their exhibition catalogue, 
which for the first time contains a number of 
process-block reproductions from works exhibited 
besides a few marginal sketches in black and 
white. he exhibition does not include this time 
many large photographs of architectural interest, 
but we may mention a few of very excellent 
quality, such asthe ‘‘ Gallery of Hardwick Hall,’’ 
by Richard Keene, Limited, or the ‘‘ Chapel of 
the Castle of St. Honorat, Provence,’’ one of the 
most interesting buildings on the Riviera, here 
represented by Mr. J. C. Warburg, whose bro- 
mide print is thoroughly artistic, and good in 
colour. Those who wish to supplement their 
knowledge of the castle and its chapels will find 
them well illustrated in our pages for Decem- 
ber 14th, 1888. Mr. Edgar G: Lee wins deservedly 
a medal for his carbon picture of the ** Gateway 
to the Castle Garth, Newcastle,’’? with a woman 
of very ordinary type skilfully introduced in a 
very natural and unassuming way, giving scale 
to the forefront of the view. The ‘‘ Nursery 
Stairs,” another peep from Hardwick, by R. 
Keene, Limited, hangs near, and is quite worthy 
of notice. So, too, are Mr. Harold Baker’s 
exquisite studies from Warwick and Tewkesbury, 
while Mr. W. T. Greatbatch shows a small view 
of ‘* Watergate-row, Chester,’’ with its quaint, 
overhanging galleries. Mr. Henry Little brings 
home some grand photographs from Italy, such 
as the ‘‘Courtyard of the Bargello, Florence,’’ 
and the Autotype Company exhibit a capital 
picture from a fresh point of view of ‘‘ Sta. Maria 
della. Salute, Venice,’’ from a negative by Col. 
Stewart. Messrs. S. B. Bolas and Co. take a 
medal for a platinum view of the ‘‘S.E. Pro- 
cessional Aisle at Winchester Cathedral,’’ from 
which building the same firm exhibits some more 
almost equally good pictures. From Ely Cathedral 
also they. show other prints of great beauty. 
Among the novelties of the collection are Mr. 
Lodge’s telephotos rendering inaccessible studies 
of dird life, such as groups of kittiwakes or 
swarms of puffins disporting themselves upon 
their island homes, undisturbed by the approach 
of man, and therefore in an entirely natural 
enjoyment of their native habits and interior life. 
Messrs. West and Sons show a fine popular print 
of ‘‘ Valkyrie IIIT. Racing on the Clyde,’”’ and 
several other nautical studies of similar subjects 
just now invested with unusual interest, while the 
many winter scenes exhibited—for example, Mr. 
W. Martin’s ‘‘ Break-up of the Frost last 
February on the Thames at Putney,’ recall an 
icy cold which, in the present spell of Tropical 
weather, seems almost welcome and bracing to 
the jaded sightseer. Mr. Henry Sandland runs 
a tilt with Mr. Gambier Bolton, whose famous 
‘‘Zo0”’ portraits have so long delighted the 
student of natural history. The pictures shown 
by Mr. Sandland include zebras, gnus, llamas, 
and deer, photographed in their pens at Regent’s 
Park with admirable care and knowledge. Land- 
seer’s lion, too,,is very capitally rendered by 
another camera. 
Ce Se 


SCHOOL BOARD ARCHITECTS AND 
THEIR REMUNERATION. 


\ HEN the West Ham School Board was 

elected in the early part of the present 
year, many of the candidates expressed themselves 
in fayour of the board having an architect ata 
fixed salary. In due course the matter was re- 
ferred to a special committee, which, after about 
six months’ inquiries, submitted, at the last 
meeting, an exhaustive report upon the subject. 
It may be mentioned that all members who were 
opposed to the present system of payment to the 
architect were elected upon the committee. 
Inquiries were made as to the procedure of other 
boards, and it was found that the following 
boards paid a commission of 5 per cent. for all 
work undertaken by the architect, who provided. 
his own staff and office accommodation :—(a) 
Barking, Blackburn, (5) Brighton, Bolton, Car- 
diff, (2) Hast Ham, Huddersfield, ford, Leyton, 
Newcastle, Norwich, (a) Plymouth, (4) Ports- 
mouth, Salford, Sunderland, Walthamstow, (0) 
Wanstead, and Wolverhampton. In the cases 
marked (a) the boards provide the clerks of the 
works, and in those marked (4) the architect is 
specially remunerated for negotiations in connec- 
tion with the purchase of sites. The following 
Boards had special arrangements with their archi- 
tects ; but the total payment, in every case, was 
equal to, or in excesss of, 5 per cent. on all 
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favour of the existing arrangement 
The general feeling of the committee was tha 
the present arrangement was an economical one, 


work:—Birmingham, Bradford, Hull, . Leeds, 
Leicester, Liverpool, Nottiagham, Sheffield, and_ 
Tottenham. In the case of the London School 
Board, the expense of the architect’s department 
for salaries alone amounted to £38,064, against 
£4,133 paid by the West Ham School Board. 
During 1894 the London Board provided 20,914 
school places, at a cost for supervision, exclusive 
of office, rent, stationery, and postage, of £27,105. 
The West Ham School Board, the, same year, 


all new work, and 25 per cent on all new furni- 


the various builders being also checked by him, 
and conducted all negotiations in connection with 
the acquisition of sites. The repair account for 


provided 6,532 school places, and the expendi- | the past twelve years amounts to £21,860, and the Rob aah 
ture, if proportionate to that of the London| cost of the sites to £128,099. The committee | ,*? ae 


School Board, would have been £8,465, exclusive | directed the clerk to furnish a return showing the 
of office, rent, stationery, and postage ; whereas 
the actual cost, including office, rent, remunera- 
tion of the various officials, stationery, and post-. 


age, was only £4,133, showing a balance in 
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average of three new schools per annum would be |r 
required to keep pace with the growth the 
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CLASSIC DETAILS AND THEIR 
_ APPLICATION.* 


By G. A. T. Mippieron. 


XIIL.—ITALIAN RENAISSANCE; MINOR INTERNAL 
FEATURES, 


AY aoe partaking largely of the character- 
sti istics of the exteriors, the internal features 
of the Italian Renaissance buildings all possess 
_a lightness of treatment and delicacy of detail 


- such as is suitable to small objects, close to the 


eye, presented for inspection in a confined space, 
and they thus illustrate’ as perfectly as do the 
general external designs the good taste of most of 
the Italian architects. 


* All rights reserved, 


OF THE BERBERINI PALACE, ROME.—By 


Take, for example, the doorways from the 
Palaces at Gubbio and Genoa, illustrated here- 
with, and now in South Kensington Museum, the 
former instinct with the Florentine and the latter 
with the more free Venetian spirit. Both are 
extremely sumptuous; both are full-of rich, yet 
delicate, detail, and both are well designed. Yet 
the outline of the Gubbio door is simple to 
severity, while thatfrom Genoa is broken in a 
fantastic, yet wholly artistic, manner. In the 
latter, also, considerably higher relief is indulged 
in than at Gubbio, and the human figure is largely 
introduced, yet in a sufficiently restrained sense 
for even the technical fault of the breaking of the 


4 pediment to allow of the insertion of Virgin and 


‘Child tobe readily condoned, as sufficiently heavily 
also for the somewhat similar error (as some would 


BORROMINI. 


call it) of employing strong columns. for the pur- 
pose of supporting cupids, to be pardoned, and 
even admired for the beauty of the result. In 
fact, the architects of the Venetian school, 
while commonly taking liberties of this descrip- 
tion, did so with so high an artistic ap- 
preciation that the result is rarely objectionable ; 
: but this is no reason why men of lower artistic 
power should succeed by the adoption of similar . 
eccentricities. 

The high altar of Sta. Chiara is another typical 
example of Florentine treatment, with columns 
which have here a definite function to perform, 
for there is the arch to carry which forms the 
hood. The colouring is brilliant to gaudiness, 
but that is a fault common to Continental 
churches, and is not insuch glaringly bad taste in 


: HIGH ALTAR, OHURCH OF STA, CHIARA, FLORENCE, 
(Now in Sourn Kensrycron Museum.) 
From-a Photo. by Mr. W. Axtrort, 


By Simonu PALLANro1o, A dD. 1493. 


the brilliantly-lighted South as it is in the North 
of Europe. 

In Rome the interiors were more forcible, and 
approximated more closely in treatment with the 
exteriors. The two examples illustrated are both 
Late, and both by Borromini, but. are: very 
different in conception. ‘The elliptical staircase 
of the Berberini Palace is simple, severe, and yet 
very beautiful, with its open well-hole, its coupled 
Doric columns (bearing the bee upon the necking 
as their only ornament) and the balustrade. ‘The 

-mouldings of the cornice are peculiar, there being 
two corone and two bed-moulds, the lower of 
quite unusual section, the cyma reversa having no 
fillet beneath it, but being continued down as the 
face of the frieze. 

The fireplace in the recreation room of the 
oratory of 8. Filippo Neri exhibits none of the 
breadth and simplicity of treatment of this stair- 

case ; but, on the other hand, there is a fussy 

-example of misapplied ornament, the representa- 

-tion in stone of a tesselated silken hood or canopy 
being in itself utterly false, especially as a silken. 
canopy, if used above a fire, would soon be 
destroyed. ‘The liberties, too, which are taken 
with the Doric triglyphs and metopes are beyond 
the bounds of the permissible, and the coarse 
mouldings of the finial, drawing attention to a 
minor feature, aré entirely out of place. 
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The Bishop of Salisbury opened on Friday a new 
Church Jnstitute which has been erected at 
Dorchester in the parish of St. Peter’s. The con- 
tractor was Mr. Merrick, of Glastonbury, and the 
cost of the building £800. 


THE BUILDING NEWS. — 


THE MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHI- 
TECTS (INCORPORATED). 


es following is the address of the president, 
John Holden, delivered at a meeting of the 
society held October 1st, 1895 :— 


I have to express my thanks to you for again 
placing'me in the presidential chair, a position 
which, I need hardly say, I greatly appreciate. 
Let me first say that the early part of this year 
has been, perhaps, one of the most painful in the 
history of the society, now 80 years old, on 
account of the passing away of one (especially) of 
our oldest members. The death of James Mur- 
gatroyd, on the 26th December last, was one of 
the greatest losses that this society has sustained, 
as. he was, and had been from its formation, 
perhaps its best friend, and certainly one of its 
most energetic workers. ‘The obituary notice in 
the Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, a copy of which was also given in the 
annual report of this society, says‘no more than 
what was due to his memory. Though nominally 
written by myself, it was really compiled by his 
partner, Alexander W. Mills, from whom I 
received the information as to his career which 
no one but himself could give. Mr. Mur- 
gatroyd was intimately connected with every. 
movement of this society from its commencement, 
and no labour was too great for him to undertake 
if the welfare of the society seemed to demand it. 
A just and fair-dealing man, of kindly disposi- 
tion, but with a great contempt for meanness of 
any description, his memory will long remain 
with the members of this society, especially those 


DOORWAY OF A PALACE AT: GENOA. >< 
(Now in Sours Kenstneton Musrum.) —_ 
“By ROMANIO DA CAMPAN, A.D. 1519. From a Photo. by Mr. 
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older ones who were intimately connected with 
him in business operations. Another member 
who has left us is Thomas Bridgen, a man of 
undoubted power in his works, and one of the — 
authorities on hospital construction. ike many 
others connected with this profession, he was 
overworkéd, and for some time before his death — 
was incapacitated from fhe active carrying on of — 
his business, although up to the last his mind was 
clear. Although well known as an architect, he 
had very little to do with this society, hence, no 
doubt, he would be unknown to many of the 
members, excepting by name. Mr. Lawrence 
Booth has also passed from amongst us. His 
name is most intimately associated with the 
Architectural Association, the members of which ~ 
joined this society in 1891. He was a past presi 
dent of that body,.and was one of its besbiriends. 
Now, gentlemen, having paid this well-deserved 
tribute to the memory of those friends whom we 
shall never see again, let us look at the brighter 
side. Several new members have joined us, men 
having youth and energy in their favour, men” 
who will, I hope, prove worthy successors to 
those who have left us. In a society such as ours ~ 
there is 20 ending —as one passes across the scene, 
and disappears, another takes his place, and soon. — 
New men are constantly coming to the front, as _ 
occasion requires, and there are always good men _ 
in the background to take the place of those 
who, for one reason or other, retire from the 
scene. Artd let me remind you that there are 
still many good men outside this Society who 
ought to belong to it. Many persons drift 
through life without seeming to think that they © 
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DOORWAY FROM THE OLD DUCAL PALACE AT GUBBIO (ABOUT 1475-80). 


. (Now in THe Soutn Kenstneton Museum.) 
From a Photo. by Mr. W. Attport, 


have any duties to perform to thir fellow workers, 
and this is, I believe, in many cases simply from 
a want of thought, and the least hint would bring 
them to us. I rely upon you, as opportunity serves, 
to see that persons are directed into the proper 
channel. When I last had the pleasure of address- 
ing you it was at 36, George-street, a premises 
singularly adapted to the requirements of the 
Society, and in which I hoped we had found a 
permanent home. Howlittle we know what even 
a short year brings forth. Twelve months only 
have passed since that time, and we are assembled 
herein an entirely different place, and our con- 
nection with George-street is at an end. As many 
of you are no doubt unaware of the circumstances 
which have caused this change, I will shortly 
state how it came to pass. First, however, [may 
say that no one is toblame. The Literary and 
Philosophical Society, like most learned societies, 
not being in affluent circumstances, and having all 
the machinery at its disposal for the accommoda- 
tion of such bodies as ours, arranged with us (and 
with others) for the use of its rooms, thus gaining 
a substantial increase in its income practically 
without expense to itself, and there seemed to be 
no reason for any change in the arrangements. 
The present president of the Society happens, 
however, to be a wealthy man, and having the 
interests of his society at heart, came forward 
with a most handsome offer of assistance in the 
form of an endowment, of course, with certain 
conditions attached. One of the conditions 
was, I understand, that the Society should 
have the premises to itself, at. least, so 
far as library space was concerned. As this 
endowment was, I am informed, of the value 
of at least £8,000 his proposals have naturally 
been accepted, and the Geological Society, who 
had been located in the building for something 
like 30 years, and our more recently connected 


Society received notice to quit. I need hardly 
say that I regret this enforced change very much 
as if is difficult for a society such as ours to 
obtain the accommodation required elsewhere. 
As you all know, premises in the City of Man- 
chester are difficult to get, and the rents are yery 
high. A committee was appointed to deal with 
the question ; but up to the present time it has 
not succeed ia finding a permanent place. 
Accommodation for meetings can be found, but 
the library is another matter entirely, and for 
the present the books have been placed in the 
Hon. Sec.’s office, No. 60, King-street, while the 
meetings for the next twelve months will be 
held in another room. The committee entered into 
negotiations in respect of a room in 60, King- 
street, close to the Hon. Sec’s offices, but this 
fell through. Afterwards a proposition was enter- 
tained to occupy rooms in the Queen’s Chambers, 
John Dalton-street, which had been taken by the 
Geological Society, but this also fell through, at 
least for the present, in consequence of differences 
of opinion between the two Honorary Secretaries 
of that society. Our committee still have 
the matter in hand and during the present 
session will, I hope, succeed in making such 
arrangements as will enable us to consider our- 
selves permanently settled. The classes in 
Architecture, which were specially arranged 
between the committee of the Technical School 
and the council of this society, have not, I find, 
been attended as satisfactorily as I could wish. 
These classes cannot fail to be of great use 
to the students, especially to those who desire to 
take any position in the profession and to pass 
the examination necessary for that purpose, and 
while I do not advocate the system of cramming, 
which is bad in principle, still, it is greatly to 
the advantage of the student that his energies 
should be directed into a proper channel instead 
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of being wasted on matters of comparatively little 
importance. It would, I am sure, be a matter ot 
regret to most of us if, from a want of proper 


| support, these classes should be discontinued, and 


we must remember that. there are so many 
subjects now thoroughly taught in the technical 
school and its branches, and the classes are so 
largely attended as a rule, that it is hardly likely 
the committee of management will continue to, 
deal with a subject specially for a few students 
only. As to the value of the instruction to be 
obtained at these schools, I think there can 
hardly be a doubt; we must remember that 
teaching is as much an art as architecture itself, 
and’a person requires to be trained to it just as 
much as to any other profession. It is not every 
professional or business man who can satisfactorily 
impart a knowledge of his particular branch to a 
student, although he may be a master of his 
craft. This I have particularly noticed for many 
years, and I think you yourselves, if you will con- 
sider the subject, will agree with me. At the 
same time, I wish you not to misunderstand me, 
and to suppose that the technical schools or 
any other similar establishment can by them- 
selves make either an architect or any other 
business man: this would be a mistake. These 
schools are a most valuable adjunct to all 
businesses which are taught in them. And the 
student will receive instruction in the theoretical 
and practical branches of his own particular craft 
which he cannot obtain at his employer’s office of 
works. And it is in the interest of the teachers 
to impart this knowledge to him. The principals 
or employers nowadays are busy men, and have 
neither the time nor (in many cases) the inclina- 
tioa to sit down alongside a student and instruct 
him. Generally the youth is passed into the 
office or works, introduced to the notice of the 
chief clerk or foreman, and left in his charge, 
and expected: to make himself useful. He must 
then depend upon himself. If he pushes his way, 
he may get instruction and assistance; if not, he 
simply works out his time. In any event, he 
obtains simply a knowledge of the business as 
carried out in that particular office or establish- 
ment, and we all know that no two offices are 
alike. All professions and businesses are divided 
into specialities and none more so than our pro- 
fession. It istherefore important that the student 
should, in addition to his ordinary office routine, 
pass part of his time in another place where he 
will receive that instruction which he cannot 
obtain amidst the worry and bustle of a business 
establishment. I speak strongly on this subject, 
as I wish not only the students, but the older 
members, to remember it, and to allow to their 
pupils the time to enable them to attend these 
classes. I know that-in a busy establishment 
there are times when all hands are required ; 
but I ask you, the seniors, to discriminate 
between your pupils and your employés. Re- 
member that the pupil comes to you for a certain 
purpose and often -in fact, generally—pays a 
large premium, and is, therefore, entitled to con- 
sideration. In fact, you are under moral, and 
generally also legal, covenants to teach him his 
business ag such is carried on in your establish- 
ment, and you are toa certain extent responsible 
for his future. This is an entirely different 
position to your relations with your employés or 
clerks who are engaged to do your work and to 
whom you are under no obligation as to teaching. 
T ask you, therefore, not only to allow 5 our pupils 
the necessary time to attend the classes provided 
for them, but also use your influence and to see 
that they do attend—to, in fact, exercise that 
control and supervision over them which you 
would do over your own son. I confess that I 
should like to see more of our Manchester students 
entering themselves for the Royal Institute 
examinations. There must be a very large 
number of pupils in the different offices in the 
city and suburbs, even those represented by this 
society, yet very few put in an appearance. The 
examinations have been brought to Manchester 
now many times, not without trouble, and have 
been conducted here ata very considerable ex- 
penditure of time on the part of comparatively 
few members, yet I notice that very few of our 
Manchester students take advantage of them. If 
you examine the attendances at the preliminary 
examination one in each year, you will find that 
in 1893, November, nine students attended, none 
from Manchester; 1894,- March, 16 students 
attended, three from Manchester (all passed) ; 
1895, March, 25 students attended, two from 
Manchester (none passed). So that out of 40 
students attending these examinations but five 


were from the principal city, and but} 
-three passed; and I particularly notice- that |. 
many of the smaller towns send up two or|! 
three students to each examination, while a large |. 


and important city like Manchester, with its 
several hundred practising architects, can only 
provide three candidates at the most. “There is 
surely something wrong here, and it is for us to 
find out the reason, and rectify it. In the qualify- 
ing examinations I find «the same conditions 
existing, the proportion rather better, but the 
numbers small, and the result poor. ‘Taking the 
same three years, the result is as follows :— 
Hight candidates attended, four from Manchester, 
-one passed; cight candidates attended, two from 
Manchester, one passed ; five candidates attended 
(relegated), one from Manchester, one passed. 
‘These results cannot be satisfactory, and I must 
confess I do not understand it. On the roll of 
this society, which, as you are aware, does not 
include the whole of the practising architects in 
the city, were 24, 30, and 36 students. Another 
matter which has exercised my mind has been the 
use of the brary. The library is not, of course, 
vas yet a very large one, although it is increasing. 
_ Still, it even now contains a considerable number 
~ of the best standard works. Practically, it con- 
tains all that is required for an ordinary student in 
_ architecture who wishes to pass the examinations. 
The register shows, however, that nothing like 
the use is made of it that the character of the 
books deserves. Now, a word or two about the 
prizes given by the society. I note that the 
small 10s. and 4s. prizes, which entail compara- 
~ tively little labour cr study on the part of the 
student, are taken up; but.the larger prizes are 

either not competed for, or the responses are poor 
and unworthy of the sum to be awarded. One 
prize of £5 ds. has not been awarded since 1891. 
~ The larger prizes, which are given on the recom- 
-mendation of the technical school committee, Iam 
pleaced to say remain this year in Manchester, 
and, I have every reason to believe, have been 
well earned. The question of education is a 
serious one as affecting the society, and I confess 
that.I cannot understand it. : I should be glad of 
any information which would assist the council in 
dealing with it, and linvite communications from 
the students and others on the subject which may 
explain in any way the great lassitude and in- 
difference which seems to run through the body 
of students. Jam sure that the council will care- 
fully consider any such -communications, and, if 
possible, meet the difficulty and remedy the 
defects. For some years past I have-noticed the 
gradual decadence, I may say, of the study of 
Classic architecture amongst the students; the 
more catching and sensational styles have been 
adopted and brought to the front. This is, I 
venture to think, a mistake on the students’ part, 
as a thorough grounding in the principles of 
Classic work is of the greatest use, and enables 
the student more easily to adopt other styles 
which come up for a short time, and then, as 
it were, -pass away. _ Understand, I do not 
complain of the use of these. sensational pro- 
ductions ; but I consider that they are not suitable 
as a basis for the education of the student. No 
doubt they suit the present taste of the public, 
- but the impression is not lasting, and, to my 
- mind, there is a want of boldness which detracts 
from the dignity of the building. The use of 
large quantities of surface ornament in low relief, 
_-and small and thin mouldings, attract attention 
to parts of the building, but not to the building 
as a whole. This society has for many years 
offered a prize for some subject in connection 
with Classic architecture; but-of late years the 
yesponse has not been at all satisfactory, and for 
the last three years the prize has not been 
awarded. I hope that it will be responded to 
this year in a more satisfactory manner. I. feel 
bound, however, to say here that I do not 
personally agree with the withholding of a prize 
when there is any response to it. When if is 
once offered I consider. that. it belongs to the 
students, and that it. should be awarded, unless, 
of course, the response is a burlesque. The work 
of a student should not be criticised in the same 
manner, or with the same strictness, as that of a 
body of éxperts in a competition for-a building. 
The object of giving prizes in competition by 
students is to encourage them to read and work 
in their own time, and to obtain information 
which will be useful to them afterwards, and to 
withhold the prize afterwards disheartens the 
student, and possibly prevents him from trying 
a second time. I don’t know of anything which 
would sooner dishearten a youth who has done 
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I hope that those who have to examine the pro- 
ductions. of the students during the coming session 
will -bear this in mind. There is one other 
matter to which I wish to refer shortly—the 
question of competitions. Unfortunately, this 
seems to be a standing complaint which comes 
before us euch year, with its-record of improper 
conditions imposed by committees, unjust de- 
cisions, and consequently time and money wasted 
in preparing drawings—and the remedy seems to 
‘be as far off as ever. Certainly, when I read 
some of the conditions now. imposed, it is a 
matter of surprise to-me that architects will 
compete. Amongst the ‘conditions we find :— 
That the committee does not bind itself to employ 
any of the competing architects to carry out the 
work; that the whole of the drawings (however 
small the premises may be) shall become the 
absolute property of the committee. ‘Then the 
accommodation required is given (generally much 
in excess of what may reasonably be expected for 
the amount proposed to be expended), and the 
amount to be expended also fixed. The result of 
the last condition very often is that the architect 
is landed in a difficulty when he endeavours to 
obtain tenders, and the work passes into the 
hands of some. other person at the option of the 
committee. So far as the work is concerned, the 
professional assessors are at times ignored, the 
committee not being under any obligation to carry 
out his selection. The premium may be paid in. 
accordance with his award, but the work goes to 
someone else who may have friends on the board. 
This course acts very hardly on the striving 
architect who may have endeavoured faithfully to 
conform with the instructions. The carrying out 
of the work is, of course, the real object of the 
competitor so far as he is concerned, as the 
premium in all probability will but about pay 
‘costs out of pocket, and sometimes not even that. 
The question is a very difficult one to deal with, 
especially so long as architects of position can be 
found ready and willing to enter into competitions 
on almost any terms. If leading architects would 
refuse to compete excepting on fair and proper 
conditions, there might be some chance of obtain- 
ing better conditions; but until this is done I 
really cannot see my way out.of the difficulty. — 
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‘THE NEW STREET FROM HOLBORN TO 
THE STRAND. 5-7 = 


ci London County Council on Tuesday post- 
poned for a week the consideration of the 
amended scheme for the construction of a new | 
thoroughfare from Holborn to the Strand. In 
its main lines the new project follows, with some 
modifications, those of the one adopted by the | 
Council three years ago, and which failed to. 
obtain Parliamentary sanction owing to the-ob- 
jections raised to the betterment clauses. The 
leading features of the new scheme are:—(1) To 
combine the Holborn and Strand thoroughfare 
and the widening of the Strand in a single plan, 
instead of dividing them in two plans; (2) to 
obtain a direct and effective avenue from Holborn 
to the Strand ; (8) to provide for the traffic to go’ 
eastwards to the City or on to the Embankment, 
instead of directing it solely towards Charing 
Crogs and Waterloo Bridge. Those objects are 
proposed to be effected by driving a new avenue | ‘ 
90ft. in breadth from Southampton - row at | mar 
Theobald’s-road, and across Holborn at Little! 
Queen-street straight southwards to the church 
of St. Mary-le-Strand, setting back the Strand | 
‘at the junction, and opening out the southern end | the 
of the avenue east as well as west into the Strand. | con 
This would include the removal of the block of | 2 
houses south of Holywell-street, and the dealing 
with theinclosed spacesadjoining thetwo churches. 
The proposed street would intersect Great Queen 
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View showing how the Axis of the Temple is given by the Sun-Stone and the Central Trilithon. 


without saying ; and no one who has visited the 
ruins can fail to have been struck by the continued 
arrival of visitors in small parties through the 
greater part of the year. The author says that 
he has witnessed over two hundred persons 
assembled to see the midsummer sunrise, and 
3a.m. is not the most convenient of hours for 
visiting a spot so remote from the comforts of 
home. Mr. Barclay’s plans and photographs, 
taken after an extended series of visits to Ames- 
bury, were exhibited at 9, Conduit-street, some 
three years ago, when we drew attention to their 
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exhaustive and technical thoroughness. The 
material thus got together forms the basis 
of the present small folio, to which we 
may confidently direct the study of our 
readers, though limitations of space preclude our 
following the author through his tersely written 
and cleverly argued description, which enhances 
the value of his copious series of drawings and 
illustrative details. The first plan, prefacing his 
account, shows the present disordered and for- 
tunately unimproved and unrestored condition of 
the ruin, and this plate is followed by a con- 
jectural reinstatement based upon the personal 
_ studies of the author, aided, of course, by previous 
authorities. Elevations accompany the plans, 


and the numerals attached to individual stones 


show their relative positions as seen from various 
points. The striking fact that these monoliths 
are foreign to the neighbourhood, and belong to 
geological formations widely different, makes it 
evident that the construction was a far greater 
undertaking than present appearances suggest ; 
while the founders’ ability in organising labour 
must have been very extensive indeed. The blue 
stones, for example, are reckoned by experts to 
have been brought from some foreign sea- washed 
shore, possibly by a prodigal expenditure of labour 
from Brittany, and here located with exact precision 
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Restoration showing Axis, the Tip of the Sun-Stone appearing above the Large Blue Stone, 67. 
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as religious symbols on a most elaborated scheme in 
dedication to the worship ofthe Sun. Mr. Barclay 
concludes ‘‘ that Stonehenge belongs to a brief 
transitional period, and was raised by British 
chieftains subject to Roman influence ; that the 
policy Agricola pursued towards the chieftains 
accounts for the presence of this strange structure 
on the Wiltshire Downs, whilst the social con- 
ditions which rendered its construction possible 
can have endured but for a few years.’’ 

We illustrate two drawings of interest in con- 
nection with the fundamental question as to the 
axis of the building, which is fixed by the posi- 
tion of the sun-stone, as viewed from the centre 


of the altar-stone, and located between the open- 


ing formed by piers No. 1 and No. 30. This 
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line marked the direction of the sun’s rays when 
first seen at the midsummer rising, through this 
opening; the line passing through it to the tip-of 
the Index-rock is the axis, and the centre of the 
temple is thus determined. A good many repro- 
ductions of older plans show their relative 
characteristics and ideals, and some old en- 
gravings add interest to the work, which is 
further illustrated by collotypes reproduced from 
photographs of the ruin from various points of 
view. ‘The printing and get-up of the volume 
leave nothing to be desired, and the aim of the 
author and publisher has been well realised. 
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PROPOSED WELSH WATER SUPPLY 
FOR LONDON, 


HE London County Council have received 
from their engineer, Mr. Alexander R. 
Binnie, a report on the site and yield of certain 
suggested sources of water supply, and as to the 
method which might be adopted for storing and 
conveying water to London, with estimates of 
cost. Under any circumstances, the consideration 
of some enlarged scheme of water supply must be 
taken within the next 20 years, as the valleys of 
the Thames and Lea become more thickly popu- 
lated, and the sources already drawn upon become 
exhausted. By resorting to a district of greater 
rainfall than the Thames basin down to the in- 
takes of the water companies, which comprises 
about 3,5424 square miles, a much smaller area 
than that would suffice for the purposes of Metro- 
politan supply, and the works can be constructed 
at such an altitude as to entirely avoid pumping, 
except for the small areas on the summits of 
Hampstead, Highgate, Shooter’s-hill, and the 
Sydenham Hills. A concurrence of testi- 
mony exists that the area drained by the 
Wye, the Ithon, the Usk, and the Towy 
affords a most suitable district from which a 
supply of water can be derived. As regards 
quality of water, there can be no doubt that, from 
its sparsely populated areas and steep mountain 
slopes, a quality of water can be obtained in every 
way desirable for the supply of a large population. 
The vast bulk of the water available will be soft 
water. Mr. W. J. Dibdin, the chemist to the 
council, visited the proposed sources of supply in 
Wales, collected samples, and made the necessary 
analyses. The general result of his inyestiga- 
tions is that the waters examined are all of greater 
purity than the water supplied to London after 
filtration. In this district the geological cha- 
racter of the ground and the contour of the 
valleys lend themselves to the creation of large 
storage reservoirs. And these reservoirs can be 
constructed at such an altitude as to enable the: 
water to flow naturally into them, and by gravi- 
tation through masonry conduits and iron pipes, 
so as to be delivered on the northern and southern 
outskirts of London at such an altitude as to 
secure at all times a gravitation supply under 
constant pressure. In the construction of the 
aqueduct trom Wales, about 150 to 170 miles in 
length, economy in the fall of water is a prime 
necessity. Consequently, in laying out a line 
of aqueduct from Wales, it is desirable to de- 
sign the works so as to introduce as great 
a length of masonry aqueduct as possible, for 
the purpose of economising not only the 


_| head, but the cost of construction generally, as the 


necessary masonry of the aqueduct can easily be 
constructed at less expense than pipes of the re- 
quired diameter conveying the same quantity of 
water. The engineer has so designed the works 
that the total quantity of 415 million gallons a 
day can be conveyed to London in two separate 
and distinct aqueducts, which can be carried near 
to and parallel to each other, or, if thought more 
desirable for safety, can be so located as to be 
many miles apart. The most economical arrange- 
ment, having regard to the importance of pre- 
serving in the future two independent lines of 
communication, seems to te to divide the sources 
into two portions of approximately 200 million 
gallons a day each. One of these portions would 
include the Llangorse and Usk with the Edw 
supplies. These yield respectively 182 and 18 
million, or a total of 200 million gallons per day. 
The second division would include the Yrfon and 
Towy supplies, 135 millions; the Ithon, 37 
millions; and the Upper Wye 43 millions, cra 
total of 215 million gallons per day. In carrying 
out the earlier portion of the scheme it might be 
sufficient to take in asa first instalment the Upper 
Usk and Langorse, leaving the Edw to be added 
when time required it. In the same way, in con- 
structing the second portion of the scheme 
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embracing the Yrfon, Towy, Ithon, and Upper 
Wye areas, the Yrfon reservoir could first 
be constructed, with which the supply from 
‘the Towy could be brought in. This, when 
exhausted, could be supplemented from the Ithon, 
_and ultimately the Upper Wye source would be 
rendered available. ‘The first section of the main 
conduit to London would start from Llangorse ; 
the main conduit for the second section would 
start from the reservoir on the Yrfon. Mr, 
Binnie proposes to construct at the termination of 
the aqueducts, both on the north and the south 

_ sides of the river, service reservoirs to contain 
about 16 days’ supply, that is tosay, of a capacity 
of 3,200 million gallons each. ‘The water should 
be filtered before delivery, when the advantage of 
a pure, clean water, free from every particle of 
suspended matter, would besecured. F'or a gross 
supply of 415 millions gallons a day to provide for 
all contingencies for a period of 50 or 60 years 
hence. Mr. Binnie’s estimate is £38,800,000, or 
at the rate of £93,494 per million gallons. It 
will, however, be sufficient if, in the first instance, 
the supply afforded by the Usk fromthe Llan- 
gorse reservoir of 182 million gallons a day be 
brought in the Elstree reservoir. This would 
cost, say, £17,500,000, or at a rate of £96,000 per 
million gallons per day. 

Following this an additional supply of 18 million 
gallons a day could be obtained from the Edw at 
a further cost of £625,500, which would bring the 
total volume up to 200 millions gallons a day, at 
a total cost of £18,095,250, or at a rate of £90,476 
per million gallons delivered. 

The remaining supplies which can be derived 
from the Yrfon, the Towy, the Ithon, and the 

- Upper Wye, can be brought in one by one ata 
future date, but they’ would inyolve the con- 
struction of the second line of aqueduct from the 
Yrfon to Banstead. Mr. Binnie is confident that 
this scheme of works is the best for the supply of 
London, and he believes it to be the cheapest that 
could be introduced. 
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THE LONDON FIRE STATION.* 


if) Biss Fire Brigade under the London County 
Council has 57 land fire stations, besides four 
~floating stations upon the river Thames. The 
land stations accommodate more than 900 men, 
who are exclusively employed in the service of 
“the Fire Brigade. There are also 10 small port- 
able stations in the streets, which accommodate 
two or three firemen; and 200 fire - escape 
stations. The fire stations vary greatly in their 
arrangements, some being more than 30 years old. 
These are likely to be superseded within a few 
years. In this paper I shall describe the more 
recent kind of fire station now being erected in 
London at the rate of about four new stations 
per annum. In the design of a fire station it is 
essential that the architect should be in close 
touch with the chief officer of the Fire Brigade. 
During many years past all stations have been 
designed after the most careful consultation with 
the late chief officer, Sir Eyre M. Shaw, K.C.B., 
and the present chief officer, Mr. J. S-xton 
Simonds, and their advice has always been placed 
-at the service of the Fire Brigade Committee. 
The main objects in the design of a fire station are 
the proper accommodation of thefiremenand fireap- 
pliances, and to insure that upon the receipt of an 
-alarm of fire the engine and other appliances, 
-with their complement of firemen and horses, can 
be despatched in the shortest possible time. All 
the arrangements, the details of which I will now 
.give, are directed towards this end. A satis- 
factory fire station of the ordinary kind can be 
uiltupona site which is 50ft. wide and 100ft. from 
front to rear. Stations have been built of less 
dimensions than these; but the sites of some 
of the larger stations measure considerably more. 
Brompton station, of which I exhibit drawings, 
measures 52ft. across, and only 58ft. from front 
to rear. The New Cress station, of which I 
exhibit drawings, measures 120ft. in width and 
170ft. from front to rear. This last is the main 
station in one of the five districts into which 
London is divided. It is desirable the station 
should be placed on a corner site, so that it may 
have two faces fronting the streets. It is some- 
times possible to find a site with three faces to the 
streets ; but there are stations, of which Brompton 
is an example, where the front and rear only face 


*By Tuomas Brasnitz, Architect to the London 
County Council. Read before the Amsterdam Fire 
Congress last week. 


and leave sufficient room for passing between. 


Wherever it is possible, the stable is placed 
immediately behind the engine-room, into which 


the doors of the stable open. The horses which 


it is thought necessary to keep ready for duty 


stand with their heads facing the engine-room ; 


but there are generally one or two spare stalls of 
the ordinary kind where the horses may rest. The 


watch-room is a front room adjoining the engine- 


room, and is in telephonic communication with 
the chief stations, and with many of the larger 
public and private buildings, as well as with many 
In the 


fire-alarm posts placed in the streets. 
larger fire stations the engine-room contains one 
steam fire-engine and one manual fire-engine ; 
but as fire-hydrants are now being placed 
at short intervals all over the Metropolis 


(nearly 20,000 having already been fixed), itis. 


not necessary to use so many fire-engines; and 
in the smaller stations the place of the manual 
engine is now occupied by a truck with 
escape-ladder and other fire appliances. Upon 
the receipt of an alarm of fire, the fireman 
on duty in the watch-room rings simultaneously 
the call-bells of all the officers and mem on duty 
who will have to go out with the engine and 
ladder truck, ‘The engine-room doors are opened 
by pulling a cord as soon as the coachman is ready 
to drive out. There are numerous details of 
management, the object of which is to expedite 
the operations of the firemin. With these. I do 
not think it necessary to deal. With regard to 
the accommodation of the officers and men, it is 
now the practice to_provide in each station a 
recreation room, where the men can spend their 
time when waiting their turn on duty. The 
single men, if any are accommodated, have their 
own mess-room and dormitory. Each of the 
married men is provided with a kitchen, a bed- 
room, and a scullery. The engineer in charge of 
a small station has one additional room, and the 
superintendent in charge of a district has two 
additional rooms, besides an office and a bath- 
room. The London County Council has increased 
the accommodation of the firemen by adding the 
recreation rooms and the sculleries. It has been the 
practice to provide the entrances to the quarters 
of each married fireman from a passage in the 
main building ; but recently these entrances have 
been made as far as possible from open galleries, 
so that each man has practically « separate house 
to which access is gained directly from the open 
air. The stations are usually built four or five 
stories above the ground level, according to the 
situation and the accommodation required. There 
is only one entrance to the station, and that is 
through the enging-room, so that when a man 
enters or leaves the building he can leave notice 
at the watch-room. A shaft for drying fire-hose 
is inclosed in the staircase, and is about d6ft. 
high. - Over the staircase is a look-out tower, 
which is generallyabout80ft. high. Drying-closets 
for drying the men’s clothes, coal - stores, 
washhouses, bath-rooms, &c., are also provided ; 
also lifts to take coals, &c., to the upper floors. 
Itis hardly necessary to say that a fire station 
should be so placed that the horses may safely be 
driven out at a good speed ; for this purpose it is 
desirable to have a wide road in front of the 
station, and to set the station back a few feet from 
the footway. Description of the stations of which 
drawings are now exhibited:— Brompton Fire 
Station.—This station was designed to accom- 
modate the following men, horses, and appliances : 
—One engineer, ten married men, one-married 
coachman, two horses, one steamer, one manual, 
one hose-cart. The engine-room is in the centre 
of the building, and measures 24ft. by 34ft., and 
is 13ff. 6in, high. The watch-room is on left of 
engine-room, and measures 14ft. by 12ft. The 
stable in this case opens into the yard. The 
coachman’s quarters are on the ground floor to the 
right of the engine-room. The basement contains 
a large washhouse, with stores of fuel for the use 
of the engine, and for use in the firemen’s quarters, 
each man being supplied with a separate coal 
store. There -is one bath for the use of the 
firemen, as if is necessary that they should 
have a hot bath upon returning from a fire. 
Upor the first; second, third, and fourth floors 
are the quarters of the engineer and firemen. 
The usual size of each room is about 14ft. by 12ft., 
and 9ft. high. The architect’s estimate for the 
erection of this station was £6,600. New Cross 
Station.—This is a superintendent’s station of the 


streets. The chief part of a fire station is the 
engine-room, which should be about 27ft. wide, 
and 34ft. from front to rear. This will accom-- 
modate two fire-engines, standing side by side, | 


largest class ; 
roads, and was 


engine-room is 27ft. by 34ft., and 1 h, 
with additional space at the rear. atch - 
room and the foreman’s office are upon the right 
of the engine-room, and the recreation-room 1s 
upon the left. The single men’s mess-rooms and 
dormitory are placed behind the recreation-room, : 
and there are quarters for two married coachmen =~ 
at the rear. The yard contains stores for fuel, — 
&c., and shed for long ladder. The basement 2 
contains a workshop with stores of various kinds. 
Upon the first floor are the quarters of f 
superintendent and the foreman, and married 
firemen are accommodated upon this floor, as well 
as the second and third floors. The rooms 
generally are about 14ft. by 13ft. 6in. and 9ft. 
high. here is a wash-house with drying- ee 
over the long ladder-shed in the yard. Phe 
estimated cost of this station was £16,000. 
sc 
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The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board has decided 
upon extensive alterations and improvements at the 
Foreign Auimals Wharf, Birkenhead. In connec- 
tion with the cold-air stores there is to bea complete 
renovation of the refrigerating machinery, a large 
portion of which is of an antiquated description, 
The new machinery is to be on the Linde ammonia = 
compression system, and an additional chill-room, - 
to be kept at a uniform temperature of 33° Fabr., is 
to be constructed. The estimated expenditure is 
£10,000. SO ER ote Bes 
At the’ meeting of the highways committee of 
the town council of Stockport held on Thursday the — 
26th of September, Mr. Jas. Platt Widdows, of 
Oldham, was, by a unanimous vote, appointed as = 
architectural assistint under the borough engineer. 


The Safety Tread Syndicate, Ltd. (Mason’s 
patent). have been appointed contractors to H.M. = 
War Offite, the Admiralty, and the India Officefor 


the supp'y of their safety treads, 2 
Messrs. S. Moss and Co.’s sawmills at Gloucester 
were destroyed by fire on Friday, the damage being 
estimated at £1,500. BOS SU ae, 
Mc. Richard Carter, M.Inst.C_E,, of Spriogbank, 
Harrogate, died on the 26th ult., aged 77 years. He 
was a director and consulting engineer of the Har- 
rogate Waterworks Co., the engineer of the Ripon 
Corporation Gravitation Waterworks scheme, and 
consulting engineer for mauy other public bodie 
The foundation-stone of a new mission church in 
connection with the parish of St, Margaret, at 
Durham, was laid, on Friday, at Neville’s Cross, a 
suburb of the city. The church will be Harly 
English in style, and will consist of nave of five 
bays, short chancel, and apsidal baptistery at west 
end. Over the south porch is a tower, to be capp 
by an octagonal broach spire, = == zi 
At Friday’s meeting of the Waterworks Co 
mittee of the Bath City Council, Mr. Gilby, the 
city engineer, stated that up -to the present time 
£16,597 had been paid to the contractors for the 
new Monkswood reservoir. The tender of Mr. W. 
Birth, amounting to £216, for relaying mains so as 
to be out of the reach of frost, was accepted 
What is expected to be the last stage 
drainage scheme for Hastleigh, Hants, was com 
menced last week by making preparations for sub- 
stituting iron pipes for a portion of the present 
drains near Chickenhall, where the principal leaks 
occur. Messrs. Crook and Batten, of Southampton, 
are the contractors, and Mr, Green, the former 
clerk of the works, superintended the alterations. © 
Tatimation is given of the death of Mr. Thomas 
Shelmerdine, of Hdenhurst, Blundellsands. During 
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The members of the water and baths committee 
of the Heywood town council visited the corpora- 
tion waterworks at Naden on Wednesday week. — 
The three reservoirs were inspected, and various 
matters were explained by the engineer, Mr, James* 
Diggle. The chairman of the committee announced __ 
that the new 1Sin. main from Clay-lane to Hey- 
wood had been laid. They had laid over 4,000 
yards of pips, with over 1,800 joints. All the bes 
joiats had been tested, and had proved perfectly 
Jatisfactory ; not a bad joint in the whole lot. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
_ SELECTED DESIGNS FOR THE WEST HAM TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
"AND LIBRARY.—PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, 
TULSE HILL.—THE ‘‘ PRECINCTS,’ GATEHOUSE, HAMPTON 
COURT. — PUBLIC BATHS, BRENTFORD. — DINING-ROOM, 
“CENTURY ? CLUBHOUSE, NEW YORK: 


Our Ellustrations. 
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WEST HAM TECHNICAL INSTITUTE AND FRED LIBRARY 
COMPETITION.—SELECTED DESIGN. 


Lasr week, when the whole of the seventy-five 
competitive designs for these buildings were on 
public view in the Town Hall at Canning Town, 
we gave a review of the plans.* To-day we 
Ulustrate the first premiated and chosen design, 
giving, besides the perspective view -and two 
principal plans, a reproduction of the large-scale 
_ detail of the main entrance front. Messrs. Gibson 

and Russell are the architects. Our illustrations 
sufficiently display the leading features of the 
design, and the plans clearly show the internal 


arrangement, which, it must be admitted, are’ 


exceedingly well contrived, the strong point of 
the plan being centred in the clever disposal’ of 
the big hall and its approaches. The library, too, 
is well worked out, while the distribution of the 
classrooms leaves little to be desired. We shall 
illustrate the design further, and give reproduc- 
tions of the other premiated plans, at an early 
date. ; a 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, COURT ROAD, TULSE 

: HILL, WEST NORWOOD. 


Tue buildings illustrated are shortly to be erected 
on an elevated site at the corner of Court-road 
and Thurlow Park-road, for the local Presbyterian 
body, and comprise a church to seat 450 people, 
with vestries for minister, elders, and choir ; also 
a school to seat 200 children, with various class- 
rooms, lavatories, &c. The materials to be used 
externally will be Bourton or Weldon stone for 
the walls, and Broseley tiles for the roof; the 
turrets to be covered with copper. The architects 
are Messrs. Treadwell and Martin, of 2, Waterloo- 
place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


THE GATEHOUSE, THE ‘* PRECINCTS,” 
HAMPTON COURT. 


Tuts drawing, from this years’s exhibition of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy at Dublin, shows the 
entrance gateway leading to two large quads of 
about forty riverside homes, intended to be built 
adjoining Hampton Court Palace, on a splendid 
site overlooking the Green to the north and the 
Thames on the south. The scheme comprises 
middle-class houses of the better sort, grouped 
together with terraces and gardens abutting 
on the shore, and TaiGERINGT in common for 
the use of all residing within the ‘‘ Precincts,” 
but cach house in itself is provided with every 
necessary convenience, all the reception-rooms in 
the main blocks being situated towards the river, 
with a piazza extending the length of the entire 
facade. The style adopted aims at agreement 
with the architecture of the Palace, with red 
brick and Ham Hill stone dressings. Messrs. 
T. H. Adamson and Sons were engaged as the 


* We understand that the design “65,” which we 
suggested ia our review last week might be the work of 
Mr. J. M. Brydon, was contributed 
Oliver, and Hudson, of Bedford-row. 


by Messrs. Wigg, 
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‘the architect. ‘The matter remains in abeyance, 
owing to unforeseen difficulties which prevented so 
far the execution of the contract. 

~ "_ pUBLIC BATHS, BRENTFORD. 

Tue foundation-stone of this building was laid 
yesterday, the 3rd inst., by Mr. James Bigwood, 
M.P. for Brentford. The accommodation will 
consist of a swimming-bath, 92ft. by 42ft., with 
1a water area of 7oft. by 27ft. The tank, lined 


{ | with white glazed bricks, will be 6ft. 6in. deep 


at one end, and. 3ft. 3in. at the other. Twenty- 
four first-class dressing-boxes will: be provided 
along one side of the bath, andthirty-two second- 
class dressing-boxes, made of enamelled slate, will 
be erected on the opposite side. A gallery will 
run along both sides of the bath, and this will be 
supported with iron girders and columns. ‘The 
gangways will be covered with granolithic paving. 
A soap-hole will be added, and ample provision 
made for w.c.’s and urinals. ‘The District Council 
secured a large plof of land surrounding their 
offices, and arrangements have been made whereby, 
at no very remote date, an additional swimming- 
bath can be erected ; but until the success of the 
institution has been assured, if has been resolved 
to set apart certain fixed days for the different 
| classes of bathers. In the work now proceeding, 
arrangement is made for the erection of four first- 
class men’s slipper-baths, with a shower-bath, 
the necessary waiting-room and w.c. ; six second- 
class men’s slipper-baths, with waiting-room and 
w.c.; two first-class and three second-class 
women’s slipper-baths, with waiting-rooms and 
w.c. With the boiler-house, washing-house and 
laundry, drying-room, &c., ticket and superin- 
tendent’s offices, which will be provided, an excel- 
lent work will be accomplished. ‘The contract 
for this work is let to Mr. J. Barnes, of High- 
street, Brentford, for the sum of £4,850; but, 
with other work in connection with the building, 
a loan of £5,200 will be required. The work is 
being carried out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Nowell Parr, the engineer 
and surveyor to the council. 


DINING-ROOM AT THE ‘* CENTURY’? 
NEW YORK. 


CLUBHOUSE, 


We illustrate on another page this week the 
refined interior treatment which the architects, 
Messrs. McKim, Mead, and White, have adopted 
at this New York club-house. The wooden 
chimneypiece is appropriate and dignified, though 
the same remark hardly perhaps applies to the 
inner marble mantel, which does not seem to 
harmonise with the rest of the work. The 
panelling, which is carried up to the plaster 
ceiling of geometrical pattern, is quite plain, and 
without moulding. The furniture is substantial, 
the armchairs in general use throughout adding 
not a little to the character of the apartment. 
We are indebted to the American Architect for the 
view from which our sketch was made. 


ee 


A few months ago the Oxk House at West 
Bromwich was in the market, and was purchased by 
the mayor (Alderman Farley), who presented it to 
the town, to be preserved aS a museum and art 
gallery. His worship has now volunteered, at his 
own expense, to have the house thoroughly 
restored. 


\ 

After interior redecoration at the hands of 
Messrs. Tillotson and Harrison, of Keighley, the 
Devonshire-street Congregational Church, Keighley, 
was reopened on Friday. The organ has also been 
replaced by an instrument which, in point-of cost 
and scope, has no peerin the district. Messrs. 
Harrison and Harrison, of Durham, have entirely 
filled the orchestra with an instrument which has 
52 stops (43 speakers and nine couplers) and 2,460 
pre ‘rhe vox humana has been made and voiced 

y Messrs Cayaillé and Co., of Paris. The wind is 
derived from six distinct pairs of bellows, worked by a 
Ross Valve Company’s hydraulic motor. The cost of 
the extra works to chapel and organ has been 
£1,500, : > Bee 

The South Australian Waterworks at Happy 
Valley, near Adelaide, are approaching completion, 
They are divided into four sections ; an inlet tunnel, 
for which Messrs. Carter and Gummows, of Sydney, 
arethe contractors; an outlet tunnel with valve tower, 
Messrs. G, and P."Laahy, contractors; the reser- 
voir itself, and the embankment at Clarendon. The 
work has been done from plans by, and under the 
supervision of, Mr. Beyer, Government sanitary 
engineer. The outlet tunnel at Happy Valley is a 
mile and a half long, the north end finishing into 
the pipe head tank, from which steel mains lead to 
Adelaide. -The first shot was fired on May 18, 


| 1893, and the last on July 27th of the present year. 


| puilders, and Mr. Maurice B: Adams, F.R.I.B.A., | 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Neywrort, Moy.—At the meeting of the New- 
port Board of Guardians, on Saturday, it was 
decided to award the first premium of £30, offered 
fog the most approved plan for alterations to the 
workhouse, to Mr. B, Lawrence, of Newport, and 
the second premium of £15 to Messrs, Swash and 
Bain, of the same town. 


Tnuries.—The town commissioners of Thurles 
have decided to erect a new town-hall and market 
house, for which they invited designs in competi- 
tion from architects. After a scrutiny of the 
designs submitted, those of Mr. J. Kelly Freeman, 
architect, Sun Chambers, Dublin, were selected. 
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Mr. Louis Harper, A.M,I.C.E., Aberdeen, has 
received an order to supply a steel-rope suspension 
bridge to be erected overa river in Bombay. The 
bridge will have a span of 210ft., with a footway 
6ft. wide. 


Mr, E, J. Halsey, the chairman of the Surrey 
County Council, opened, on Friday, the new Rut- 
lish Science School at Merton. The building is of 
red brick, faced with Bath stone dressings, and the 
outlay has been £7,000. 


Mr. Charles Philip Slocombe, late master on the 
staff of the National Art Training School at South 
Kensington, died at Hendon on Tuesday, Sept, 24, 
aged 63 years. 


The painting of the front of Buckingham Palace, 
now in progress, will cost about £17,000. The work 
will be completed by the end of this month. The: 
Prince Consort got into the hands of incompetent 
advisers when he built the great front wing. The 
stone has rotted away considerably, and even three 
coats of paint, with various additions of both stone 
and cement, fail to bring the facings of the material 
up to its proper smooth level. 


The restoration committee of Peterborough 
Cathedral decided, on Friday, to erect a scaffolding 
at once, so that the west front may be thoroughly 
examined, as it is feared it isin a very dangerous 
condition. Already about £1,300 has been sub- 
scribed for the purpose, and the committee are 
appealing for further subscriptions to carry out the 
work of restoring the facade in accordance with 
Mr. J. L. Pearson’s report. 


The foundation-stones of a Primitive Methodist 
Connection Chapel were laid at Queensferry, Flint- 
shire, on Saturday. The chapel is situated in the 
heart of the village, on a site presented by Mr. 
George C, Hughes, its architect aud builder. The 
chapel will seat 200, and cost £600. 5 


In commemoration of the bi-centenary of Dodd- 
ridge Chapel, Northampton, a branch mission- 
chapel and schools are about to be built at St. 
James’s Had, in that town. The cost will be about 
£3,000. Messrs. Morley and Anderton, of Good- 
year- chambers, Northampton, are the architects. 


The town council of Bodmin, after considering 
several alternative sites, have finally selected that 
now occupied by Hugo’s temperance hotel for the 
free library premises to be built at the cost of Mr. 
J, Passmore Edwards. : 


The Malton urban district council, on the recom- 
mendation of a committee, and after hearing an 
elaborate report from Mr. Millhousa, C.E., Szar- 
borough, and Mr, Richardson, the surveyor, have 
resolved to accept the tender of Messrs, Simpson and 
Co., of Pimlico, for a new steam pumping engine 
for the waterworks, at a cost of £920. The pro- 
vision of anew pumping engine will efivct a saving 
to the ratepayers of about £200 a year. 


- The city and borough of Dundee, stimulated by 
Mr, Andrew Carnegie’s offer of a gifs of £1,000, 
haye decided to adopt the provisions of the Public 
Libraries Acts. 


Ata meeting of the local church building com~ 
mittee held at Bishopthorpe, near York, last week, 
it was decided that the site of the present church is 
unsuitable, as it is too near the river, and it was 
therefore agreed to build the new church on the new 
burial-ground. It was also decided that the 
diocesan architect be employed to draw plans and 
superintend the erection of the building, 


Dr. H. G, M. Monk, who since August, 1892, has 
been medical officer of health for Scarborough, has 
just received a similar appointment at Laicaster. 
‘The salary at Scarborough was £360, this iucluding 
the analytical and meteorological work; and the 
salary at Leicester is £500. 


Mr, A. E. Prescott, assistant town survayor at 
Dukinfield, has been elected assistant boroagh 
engineer under the Luton corporation. 


An intermediate education school is about to ba- 
built for Denbighshire on a site of four acres at 
Penyfont, L'angollen, purchased by the Governing 
Body on Friday for £1,200. 


THE BUILDING NEWS, Oct. 4, 1895. 
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Bromscrovn.—The new school of science and 
‘art at Bromsgrove was opened on Friday by Lord 
Windsor. The building, which has cost about 
£2,000, occupies a site adjoining the New-road, 
near to High-street. It abuts- immediately 
against the new Institute buildings recently 
opened, and in exterior style and construction the 
two institutions“ harmonise and range with each 
other, and appear like one united building. The 
main entrance to the schools ‘will be from the 
New-road. On the ground floor the science 
students will be accommodated. There is’ a 
laboratory for chemical-teaching, 22ft. Sin. by 
20ft.; a lecturer’s preparation-room; and a 
lecture-theatre the same size as. the laboratory. 
‘These rooms are in connection, and on the opposite 
side of the corridor-passage is a science class- 
room, 17f{t. by 15ft. At the rear of these rooms, 
which are all 15{t. high, a small room for students 
is provided. The -whole of the upper floor is 
devoted to the school of art. One room is 
56fb. 8in. long by 20ft. wide, and 12ft. Gin. high 
to the wall-plate, and is lighted by side and top 
lights. The roof is open-timbered and boarded, 
supported on four framed principals on stone 
corbels, carved with the heads of artists. <A 
master’s room, to serve also as a committee-room, 
‘is provided. The architect is Mr. J. Cotton, of 
Oxtord, and the builders are Messrs. Brazier, 


o Bromsgrove. The carving generally has been 
executed by Messrs. Martyn and Co., of 
Cheltenham. 


* Limesrirnp.—The new Caxton Convalescent 
Home, which has been provided by Mr. Passmore 
- Edwards at the Chartlands Farm Estate, at 


‘the printing and allied trades in London, was 
formally inaugurated on Saturday. . Mrs. Pass- 
more HKdwards unveiled a medallion portrait of 
‘her husband, executed in terracotta by Messrs. 
Doulton and Co., which has been placed over 
the main entranee. Mr. C. J. Drummond ex- 
plained that it was originally intended to erect 
the home at Swanage, but the distance was a 
great drawback to that site. The building, 
which stands on nine acres of ground, was to 
consist of a central block and two wings, and Mr. 
Passmore Edwards had consented to defray the 
cost of the centre portion, which accommodates 
twenty patients. Mr. Edwards had also supplied 
a library of 512 books. ‘The architect is Mr.-A, 
Saxon Snell. : i 

Lonpon Counry Counci..—At Tuesday’s 
meeting of this body, consideration of the im- 
portant scheme for the construction of a new 
street from Holborn to the Strand, apd the 
widening of the latter thoroughfare at Holy well- 
street, estimated to cost £2,093,000, dealt. with 
elsewhere, was postponed for a week. Consider- 
able discussion ensued on a recommendation by 
the Works Committee that the estimates for 
various works should be referred back to the 
committees concerned, the estimates not being 
_ Satisfactory. The recommendation was carried, 
- an amendment to invite tenders for the works 
being lost. It was reported that the subaqueous 
portion of the Blackwall Tunnel had been entirely 
completed. Work, however, to the estimated 
cost of some £250,000, some of it of a very 
difficult and delicate character, remained to be 
done, and it would be impossible to open the 
tunnel to the public before the spring of 1897. 
it was referred to the ‘Technical Education 
Board to see whether any and, ifso, what steps 
can be taken to establish a permanent museum 
_ of arts and crafts in the Metropolis.~ 


Manonrster.—Constantine’s new baths, Ox- 
ford-street, St. Peter’s, which have been erected 
on the site of the older baths, were opened on 
Sept. 23rd... They consist of first and second 
class gentlemen’s Turkish baths and gentlemen’s 
large Russian bath; also ladies’ ‘Turkish and 
Russian bath. All the baths are fitted with 
needle, shower, and douche, and supplied-with 
hot and cold water. There are also tour private 
Russian baths, seven ordinary vapour baths, and 
two local vapour boxes. There are also seven 
ordinary porcelain baths supplied with hot and 
cold-water, and two rooms are set apart for 
sulphur and chemical baths. The first-class 
Turkish bath is provided with a plunge bath, 
lined with white glazed bricks and with white 
marble floor; with granite sill and light screen in 
front, the whole covered by a skylight. The 
first-class Turkish bath is entered through a 
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‘| works, which have been 


warm air for the Turkish and Rnssian baths is 


supplied from two convoluted stoves fixed in the | 
basement, giving a change of air in the hot room | 


equal to 30c.ft. per minute for each bather. The 
reserve of hot and cold water—about three 
thousand gallons—is stored in cisterns in the top 
story. The cold air is received in a chamber on 
the roof, where it is filtered before it descends to 


the heating apparatus in the basement. After 


being heated it is delivered through the separate 
hot-air flues to the various rooms, The hot and 
cold air flues are all lined with white glazed 
bricks. The ventilating flues descend to chambers 


under the floor in the basement, which in turn. 


are connected to the main shaft. Messrs. Barker 
and Ellis, of Manchester, were the architects. 


“Moruitt, N.B. — On. Saturday “week the 


memorial-stone of the new’ Free Church, in 


course of erection at Muthill, Perthshire, was 


laid by Mr. Samuel Smith, of Orchill, M.P. for. 
The style of the building is French 


Flintshire. 
Gothic. The principal front is towards Drum- 
mond-street, and shows a buttressed gable with a 
large traceried window and acentral arched and 
recessed doorway. On either side of the door- 
way are double-arched windows to the vesti- 


| bule and cloakroom. A tower is placed at the 


west corner in a line with the front gable of the 


church, having a battlement course at the top of | 0 f 
‘ 2 F ‘The infirmary was illustrated by 


the masonry, and finished with a slated spire. 
The length inside the church is 60ft., and the 
width is 40ft. ; while the height of the ceiling is 
36ft. The only gallery is an end one arranged 
over the vestibule, and sittings will be provided 
in the church for from 450 to 500 persons. A 
hall is arranged at the south end. The plans are 
by Mr. G. T. Ewing, architect, Crieff, and the 
total cost is expected to be about £2,000, 


Satrorp.—Reopening services were held at 
St. Philip’s Church, Salford, on Thursday in last 


week, the seventeenth anniversary of its con- 


secration, to mark the completion of internal 


alterations completed under the direction of Mr. | 
Medland Taylor. A ritual chancel, raised several. 
steps above the nave floor, with a low screen 


around it, has been formed within the church. 
The new choir stalls and the screens are of oak. 


The east end of the south aisle has been made 


into a morning chapel, and a baptistery has been 


formed at the west end, with an open oak arcade | 
and balustrade, within which a new font has been | ; 
placed. A vestry for the choir has been par-. 
titioned off at the west end of the north aisle. | 
The reseating of the church and the decoration | 


and painting and other improvements will be 
proceeded with next year. eae 
SparkHiLL, Brrumncuam.—St. John’s Church, 
Sparkhill, has just been extended in accordance 
with the original designs for the building, 
has been reopened. The first section of a 
permanent building, consisting of chancel, tran- 
septs, and part of the nave, with accommodation 
for 666 sittings, was opened in 1888.° In Mare 
last it was resolved to proceed with the enlar 
ment of the church, and to complete the build 
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| All the corridor and hall floors are 


marble mosaic by Messrs. J. and H 
Manchester. Mr. George Wragge, 
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The clock is by Messrs. Potts < 

The building has been oc 
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it GREATER LIVERPOOL. = 
ee Liverpool Corporation have received an 
_ elaborate report from Mr. H. Percy Boul- 
nois, the city engineer, on the changes in the 
arrangements in his department necessitated by 
the passing of the Liverpool Boundaries Exten- 
sion Bill. It is pointed out by Mr. Boulnois that 
8,026 acres will be added to the existing area of 
the city, making it 13,236 acres, exclusive of the 
river ; 138 miles of roads will be added, making a 
total of 415 miles; 106 miles of main sewers will 
be added, making a total of 663 miles, and 19} 
miles of tramways, making a total length of 
approximately 68 miles, including about 1: mile 
owned by the Liverpool United Tramways and 
Omnibus Company. The sewage farms of West 
Derby and Walton, containing together approxi- 
mately 385 acres, will also be taken over. 
Alluding to the officials in the districts which are 
on the eve of incorporation, Mr. Boulnois 
suggests that Mr. John Price, engineer and 
architect to the Toxteth Urban Council, be 
appointed assistant city engineer for the in- 
eee ata salary of £550 perannum, 
and that his duties be to assist the city engineer 
in all works and administration of all kinds in 
the added areas. Mr. Boulnois also suggests 
that Mr. W. H. Travers, surveyor, of Waver- 
tree, be appointed district road surveyor for 
Wavertree and Toxteth, at his present salary of 
£240 per annum; and Mr. F. C. Everett, sur- 
veyor of West Derby, be appointed district road 
surveyor for West Derby and Walton, -at his 
present salary of £275 per annum. Mr. Joseph 
Lace, inspector of works, Toxteth, and Mr. John 
Baker, assistant surveyor of Walton, to be 
appointed inspectors of sewers for their present 
districts, at their present salaries of £150 per 
annum. As to the building surveyor’s depart- 
ment, the engineer recommends that an assistant 
building surveyor be appointed to examine plans, 
&c., to assist in the conduct of prosecutions, and 
give general assistance in the work of the depart- 
ment. This officer should have a good knowledge 
of building construction, and the engineer proposes 
that his salary should be £175 to commence, in- 
creasing £10 per year to £205 per annum. In 
case the committee adopt his suggestions with 
regard to the duties arising’ out of the inspection 
of, and reporting upon, necessary structural 
alterations in connection with places of public 
resort, he recommends that Mr. John Henry 
Price, assistant surveyor of Toxteth, be appointed 
chief assistant building surveyor at his present 
salary of £175 per annum, increasing to £205 per 
annum, and that Mr. W. Goldstraw’s title of 
‘‘chief assistant building surveyor’’ be altered to 
that of ‘‘deputy building surveyor.’’ It will be 
necessary to appoint three additional {building 
surveyors, and with the retirement of an official 
the number will be increased to four. The 
engineer has provided for all the engineering 
staff of the new districts to receive appointments 
under the Liverpool Corporation, with the single 
exception of Mr. Stephen Middlebrook, the sur- 
- veyor to the District Council of Walton, who is 
to be pensioned under an arrangement already 
made. Mr. Boulnois then deals with the West 
Derby and Walton sewage farms and their staff, 
and proposes that for the present the same staff 
be continued for both farms. 


Ee 


STEEL SECTIONS.* 


A USEFUL handbook has been issued by 
Dorman, Long, and Co., Ltd., of Mid- 
dlesbrough, for the use of architects, engineers, 
and builders who have occasion to specify or 
adopt steel sections. Messrs. Dorman, Long, and 
Co.’s new book will be of much convenience to 
those who have no time or inclination to make 
special calculation for every section or rolled 
girder or joist they use—indeed, such labour is 
unnecessary when we can obtain a section book 
such as this is, having all the useful sizes in 
stock, and giving all particulars. The steel of 
this firm is manufactured by the ‘‘ Siemens- 
Martin Open-Hearth Acid Process,’’ recognised 
as productive of high-class steel, and the tests 
“guaranteed are 28 to 32 tons tensile strain per 
square inch, and 20 per cent. elongation in 8in. 
The illustrations are very comprehensive, and 
include sections of steel bars of. various sizes, 
equal square angle irons, unequal angles, tees, 
“Z iron sections, channels, and the various 


sizes of I sections, compound girders, plate 


' * London: McCorquodale and Co., Ltd., Cardington- 
etreet, N.W. ‘ 1 


and box girders, trough decking sections, 
&c. The handbook thus comprises the ad- 
vantages of an illustrated catalogue and hand- 
book of formule. Those formule of general 
Dara are given. The moments of inertia 
and resistar.ce of the various sections of joists and 
the safe loads for every ordinary span are given 
on each page of sections. Everything useful or 
required is tabulated. Thus each table gives the 
weight per foot in pounds, size, depth and width, 
area in square inches, moment of resistance in 


‘square inches, distributed loads in tons that 1ft. 


will carry. Three factors of safety equal to 10°6, 
8, and 6°4 tons tension per square inch of section 
respectively are given. These are practically 
one-third, one-fourth, and one-fifth of the 
breaking strain; the first to be used for per- 
manent dead loads, the second for live loads 
gradually applied, and the last for live loads or 
machinery in motion. Architects requiring to 
know what girders and joists they must provide 
for floors carrying certain loads, will find 
every particular here. For dwellings and offices, 
the authors state the live load may be taken at 
154lb. per square foot, including both dead and 
live loads. The notes and hints given about 
angle connections, stanchions, and a variety of 
other information are very useful. 
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HYGIENIC VENTILATION. 


R. JOHN LE MARCHANT BISHOP read 
the following paper before the members 
of the Manchester Society of Architects (In- 
corporated) on Tuesday evening, October 1, the 
President, Mr. John Holden, in the chair :— 
Ventilation is a purely hygienic matter, and 
can only be dealt with upon hygienic principles. 
The laws of hygiene require that mankind shall 
at all times breathe pure fresh air, under con- 
ditions of immunity from the noxious influences 
of draughts and variations of temperature. Here 
we have at once the true object of ventilation and 
the true standard for ventilation schemes. None 
of the schemes as yet in vogue in this country 
approach this standard, and most of them fail 
egregiously. The chief causes of this general 
failure may be classified as follows:—1. Miscon- 
ceptions concerning (2) the nature, scope, and 
objects of ventilation, and (4) the various scientific 
and other conditions to be dealt with. Hence: 
2. Practical error, such as (a) inadequacy and 
inappropriateness of the means and appliances 
employed, (2) want of precision in their design 
and construction or execution, (c) absence of 
system or logical relation in their various 
proportions, adjustments, and arrangements. 
In a word, rule of thumb, blind speculation, and 
empiricism have hitherto been paramount in a 
sphere wherein the practical embodiment of 
philosophical thought following upon adequate 
scientific knowledge could alone be reasonably 
expected to succeed. The very frequent practice 
of diverting the fresh currents away from the 
persons of the occupants of a room, in order to 
protect them from draughts, thus rendering 
impossible the acquisition of pure air by those to 
‘whom it is essential, and for whose sole benefit it 
is introduced, often at considerable cost, is typical 
of a numerous class of practical errors common to 
both mechanical and automaticschemes. It must 
be accepted as a cardinal principle that true 
hygienic ventilation is impossible without a free, 
direct, and practically continuous circulation of 
pure fresh air through all parts of the air space. 
This, in an unoccupied room, would, of necessity, 
involve the thorough diffusion of the air and its 
complete and uniform distribution in the diffused 
condition. Since, however, its diffusion from 
below would be ab once an intolerable nuisance, 
and hygienically pernicious to the dccupants, it 
must necessarily be diffused from above, and 
brought. to them in its diffused form. This, 
again, would necessitate its extraction from below 
—namely, at the floor line—in order to avert its 
resumption of the current form about the persons 
of the occupants. The mere extraction from 
below, however, would effect neither the diffusion 
nor the distribution of the incoming air. Oaly 
by means of a carefully and judiciously devised 
system of inlets and outlets, freely and uniformly 
distributed about the room, having definite rela- 
tion to each other in point of areas, numbers, and 
situations, to the plan and dimensions of the room, 
and to the numbers of persons assembled, with 
other appliances and accessories, affording com- 
plete control of the admitted currents—asystem, in 
short, devised upon strict philosophical principles, 
and executed with mechanical precision—could 
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this be effectually insured. In such case, not 
only would draughts be impossible, but the whole 
of the admitted air pressed into actual service 
would mingle freely. amongst the occupants, 
instead of escaping from the room above their 
heads; while the exhalations, participating in 
the general downward sweep, would be imme- 
diately drawn towards the outlets and carried 
away by the exhaust. There is nothing 
chimerical or Utopian in this, unless the sub- 
stitution of the guiding principles of science and 
philosophy for rule of thumb, speculation, and 
haphazard be such. Upon the principles herein 
suggested, effectual ventilation, whether by the 
mechanical or the automatic process, would be- 
come an accomplished fact; and more real and 
effective work would thus be automatically 
obtainable than either process could yield upon 
the usual methods. Not only would less power 
be needed in mechanical ventilation, but a com- 
bination of the two processes in one effective 
system, hitherto impracticable, would then be 
practicable, whereby the operation of power, in- 
dispensable during the periods of assembly, could 
be suspended during the intervals of recess with- 
out interruption to the continuity of the circulation 
of fresh air, so essential to the purity and health- 
fulness of all inclosed places of assembly. 


REGISTERED GRATES AND TILE 
STOVES. 


E have received a copy of a new illustrated 
catalogue of stoves, just issued by Messrs. 
McDowall, Steven, and Co., Ltd. (late Steven 
Bros. and Co.), of 4, Upper Thames-street, 
London, E.C. It is prefaced by a plate of photo. 
process portraits of members of the firm and 
views of the extensive showrooms in Upper 
Thames-street. A large selection of register 
grates of all sizes and of moderate price are 
illustrated in the earlier pages, the price being as 
low as 43d. per inch. ‘he extra strong grates, 
ground-glazed and Berlin-blacked, made from 
30in. to 40in., 74 to 103d. per inch, are worth 
attention, and the square-headed stoves, from 
1s. 1d. per inch, are very suitable for good houses. 
These are of slow combustion, with brick backs, 
sides, and bottoms, with 1Sin. fire. The ‘‘ Board 
Room Grate’? is well adapted for large school- 
rooms and waiting-rooms. Other special venti- 
lating grates illustrated are Captain Galton’s 
‘“‘ The Marlborough,”’ with adjustable canopy, hob 
register grates in all finishes and in every variety 
of pattern, Sussex and Rumford grates, &c. The 
designs shown for tile stoves, with printed and 
coloured tiles, and brass reed ‘and electro-bronzed - 
mouldings, are numerous, and many of artistic 
character. In each case the sizes and prices are 
given. Plain ‘‘ interiors,’’ with bars and bottom, 
now often provided in small houses, are given, 
some with fluted backs and canopies. It would 
be impossible to give our readers any idea of the 
variety of designs of ‘‘interiors’’ with firebrick 
backs and bars in several styles. These vary in 
price. Mantel and overmantel designs are 
numerous. ‘* Adam’’ iron mantelpieces in 
several good designs, dog grates, fireplace 
suites, with wood mantels and overmantels, and 
a large assortment of tile panels for stoves and 
hearths, marble and slate chimneypieces, &c., are 
illustrated. All builders, architects, and house 
owneas will find the catalogue of McDowall, 
Steven, and Co. of much use in the selection of 
castings and ironmongery of this description. 
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In a letter of excuse for the unpunctuality of his 
company’s trains, Mr. Sarle, the secretary of the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Ruilway, 
mentions that the first section of the works of 
lines and stations near London, that between 
Victoria and Streatham, is completed, and only 
awaits insp-ction by the Board of Trade. These 
works, which will cost at least a million sterling, ara, 
he states, undertaken not for the purpose of tappiag 
new sources of traffic, but solely to better accomm?- 
date the traffic on the existing lines. 


The new corporation schools at Doncaster were 
opened on Sept. 26. The range of school buildings 
is 202ft. by 59£t. wide. All the rooms are on the 
ground floor. For each department an entrance- 
hall, a teachers’ private room, and the usual 
requisites have been provided, In the playgrounds 
are gravelled play-sheds, gymnastic apparatus, &c. 
The schools are warmed throughout with hot 
water. There is accommodation for 220 boys, 220 
girls, and 272 infants. The total cost, exclusive of 
the land, is £5,700,-or about £8 per head of the 
accommodation. Messrs, Malthus and Richardson, 
of Doncaster, were the contractors. 


OBITUARY. = ae 


A very able and upright man has just departed 
from amongst us in the person-of Mr. Henry 
Smiru, F'.S.1., whose death occurred on the 25th of 
September, at his residence, Hast Lodge, Clapham 
Park. The deceased gentleman was apprenticed 


to his father at Nottingham, but at the age of 21. 


came to London, and entered the office of Messrs. 
Myers, the great firm of builders. He was one 
of their principal measuring clerks from 1852 to 
1874. When the Messrs. Myers retired from 
business, he started as a quantity surveyor on his 
own account at 8, John-street, Adelphi. Mr, 
Smith was engaged in his professional capacity 
in many important works. From 1855 to 1861 
he lived at Aldershot, and ‘‘measured”’ at least 
a million pounds’ worth of work done by Messrs. 
Myers. For that firm he also acted when they 
built the Netley Hospital, the Reading Assize 
Courts, the Rothschilds’ mansion in Piccadilly, 
the Staff College at Sandhurst, the grand stair- 
case at Windsor, &c. Afterwards, when in 
business on his own account, he was quantity 
surveyor at the Royal Free Hospital; the 
Brompton Oratory (dome, St. Wilfrid’s chapel, 
&c.), the Portsmouth R.C. Cathedral, St. Joseph’s 
College, Tooting, and the West London Asylum, 
Mr. Smith had a high character in his profession 
as @ man of great ability and integrity. 


— OO —______ 


CHIPS. 


Major-General C. Phipps Carey, BR.E., one of 
the Local Government Board inspectors, held an 
inquiry on Thursday in last week at the offices of 
the Kast Barnet Valley Urban District Council, 
into an application by the local authority to borrow 
the sum of £2,650 for private street improvements, 
Mr. scary York, the surveyor, appeared for the 

council. 


The Horticultural Society of Shrewsbury, having 
’ previously secured the whole of the land and 
gardens lying between St. Julian’s Friars and the 
Crescent-lane, which it is intended to be converted 
into recreation and ornamental grounds, have now 
purchased a strip of land between the latter place 
and the Kingsland Bridge by theriverside. The com- 
mittee for carrying out the negotiations are now also 
in treaty with the Kingsland Bridge Company and 
with Mr. Salt for purchasing the remaining length 
of riverside land up to the Quarry, and when that 
is accomplished it is intended to form a broad, con- 
tinuous promenade as far as St. Julian’s Friars or 
the Grey Friars Bridge. 


Oa Wednesday week, the Bishop of Coventry 
opened a new mission-room in Spon-end in con- 
nection with St. Thomas’s parish, Coventry. It is 
constructed of corrugated iron upon a timbered and 
felt framework, and is lined with matchboarding. 
The large room, seating 200 persons, has a platform 
at one end, and is fitted with comfortable seats of 
pitchpine. There are also three smaller classrooms 
at the rear, The cost has been £500. The archi- 
tect was Mr. H. Quick, the contractor for the iron- 
work Mr. Boulton Paul, of Norwich, and for the 
foundations, brickwork, and drainage, Mr. Jobn 
Isaac, of Foleshill. 2 


Mr. Henry Hines, builder, of Hye, Saffolk, and 
for many years one of the charity trustees of that 
town, died on Sept. 26, aged 70 years. 


‘The new railway ‘round Etna,about sixty-two 
miles in length, was formally opened for traffic at 
Catania on Sunday. : 


The old Independent Chapel, Sheffield-road, 
Barnsley, is about to be altered and enlarged. 
The plans, prepared by Mr. Moxon, architect, 
Barnsley, provide for an increased number of 
sittings, and 15 classrooms for the Sunday-school. 


A centennial exhibition of lithography was opened 
on Sunday at the Champ de Mars. The work of the 
lithographer is traced chronologically from the 
primitive work of Sinefelder down to the daring 
street placards of M. Cheret, the most modern of 
the Parisians. 2 ; E : 


The town council of Southampton have decided to 
cover in the two reservoirs on the common at an 
estimated cost of £6,000. The recommendation was 
supported by Mr. Matthews, the water-works 
engineer, and the medical officer of health. 


The Liverpool Art Committee have purchased 
Miss Flora M. Reid’s picture, ‘‘The Last Sacra- 
ment,” in the current Autumn Exhibition, for their 


permanent collection at the Walker Art Gallery. 


‘This work is the first that.has been bought out of 
the funds and in accordance with the terms of the 
late Earl of Derby’s bequest. ‘The committee have 
also secured Mr, Charles J. Allen’s statuette group, 
‘* Love and the Mermaid,” in room No. VI., which 
is to be reproduced in bronze, The Mermaid is 
twining her fish-like body round Cupid’s feet, and 
stretching her hands up to_him. f “ 


| Company, Middlesbrough, and its delivery will 


‘is “especially good, and it is satisfactory to kno 


“Gnginerng ates 


Proeruss or tHe BuackwALL Tunnru.—This 
undertaking has now aigh e to an EO ape ed that all dx 
stage. From the Kent side the open cutting of | communications respecting illustrations o 
S60tL, the cut and cover portion ee in succes- | Should be addressed to the EDITO 
sion 946ft., the No. 4 caisson, the inclined |} 
portion of the ensuing tunnel 602ft. Gin., the 
No. 3 caisson and the level tunnel 1,212ft. 
beyond it, are completed to the No. 2 caisson on 
the Middlesex side of the river. This caisson is 
58ft. in diameter, and the face of the tunnelling 
shield, 27it. 9in. in diameter, is touching its 
external surface. The shield will next be put to 
work on the land side upon the first portion of 
the up-hill tunnel 447ft. long. No. 1 caisson |. 
will have next to be passed, and a further length 
of $21ft. of tunnel excavated and formed; and | 
beyond this 436ft. of cut-and-cover and 875{t. of | C 
open cutting, these two latter portions being| — 
already practically complete. There thus remains} — 
1,311ft. of tunnel to be accomplished, through 
ballast, clay, and soi's of irregular and uncertain 
character, including, in some parts, masses of 
rock, The main portion now completed, which 
includes the crossing of the river from shore to 
shore, was begun on the Kent side on the 16th 
September last year, and the shield touched the | 
caisson on the Middlesex shore on Wednesday. 
last, the 25th inst., almost within the limit of one 
year. The contractors are Messrs. Pearson and 
Son, and their engineer in charge of the work 
is Mr. A. W. Moir. The tunnel hag been exe- 
cuted by the engineer in chief of the London 
County Council, Mr. A. R. Binnie. . 


TERMS OF SUBSCR 


ss ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 

The charge for Competition and Con 
ments, Public Companies, and all official a 
-is-1s. per line of Eight words, the first line co 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four 


Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph. 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s eas 
» Adyertisements for the current_w 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thurs 
Advertisements and alterations in seri: 
must reach the office by Tuesday mo: 


————— 0 <9 —______ sertion. - 
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: 5 : : 3 Situations. — 
The annual autumn excursion .of the Clifton] m,. charge for advertisements for “Bituati 


Antiquarian Club took place on Saturday last, when | oy «situations Wantéd” is One SHintine For TwentTy- 
the day was spent in a visit to Lianthony Abbey | rour Worps, and Sixpence for every eight. 
and the priory church of St. Mary at Abergavenny. All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid 


At the Elinburgh Dean of Guild Court, on Friday, Seats 
warrant was peated to the city authorities to widen | _ : NOTICE. te haere 
Canonmills Bridge. Itis proposed to take down the | Bound. volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
old toll-house on the south-west side of the bridge, | Shillings each), as only a ete yt 
extend the present abutments, piers, and arches of se ae panes Soe ee Lix 
the bridge, construct a new south-west wing wall, LXI., UXT, LXTV., and LXV. may stil bad, price 
rebuild the present parapets in new positions, and | qwalye Shillings; all the other bound yolumes are out 
alter the footway and carriage-way, all on the west | of print. Most of the back nurabers. of former volumes 
side of the bridge. The result will be to widen the| are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers seating 
carriage-way by 7ft. and the footpath by 2tt. Itis| any back numbers to compet: volume jusy ene ee Jak 
in contemplation to further widen the bridge by 5ft. | o7der at once, as many 9 ferns era nt 
on the east side. ris = 


¢ CEIVED.—K. Ji, n.—F'.. O. and:Co. 
Ata meeting of the Glasgow timber trade held epoteat 3 pats Beaton) J. RB 
on Friday it was decided that the offer by the : eet ae sh =: 
secretary of the Royal Exchange of the use of the 2 
piazza of that institution for their weekly meetings 
till the end of the year as an experiment was 
adopted. The members of the trade have for some 
time been engaged in trying to solve this question, 
and have latterly been holding their Wednesday 
markets on the platform of the Central Station, a 
spot which was found to be a somewhat unsuitable 
rendezvous. 


A monument, erected to the memory of the late | 
Dr.. James Morrison (1816-93), founder of the |} 
Eyangelical Union, hasbeen unveiled in the Glasgow 
Necropolis. The monument is a monolith of grey 
Creetown granite, standing 22ft. in height, and_ 
contains as a medallion in bronze a likeness of Dr. 
Morrison, with inscriptions. spe So 

The construction of the new bridge across the 
river Dee at Queensferry, to replace the primitive 
ferryboats from the Flintshire to the Cheshire side, 
is being pushed forward with celerity. The abut-. 
ments and approaches haye been practically com- 
pleted by Messrs. Schofield and Sons, of Laeds, the 
contractors for this portion of the work, and the 
workmen are now sinking the piles upon which the 
bridge will rest on either side of the river. The 
width of the river is 400ft., and the bridge will 
consist of two fixed spans (one at each end) of 140ft. 
each, and two telescopic portions, each 60ft. long. 
The ironwork is being prepared by the Teeside Iron |. 


Correspondence 
PROPOSED COUNTY IN'TERMEDI 
: SCHOOLS, WELSHPOOL. 


-. the Editor of the Burupine New 


petitive designs for the proposed schools, 
plied to the clerk to the governors ( 
Jones) for particulars, and, in reply. 
post-card asking the payment of ha 


liminary) 
Welshpool, ea nit 
“¢ governing y”’ and ‘* teachin 
«school -curriculum,’’ ‘rules,’ 


very shortly commence, The cost of the bridge | 
approximate £13,000. Seat . 


A handsome altar frontal and super-frontal, ‘other information to intendi 
executed, under the supervision of Sir Arthur W. Ve d to wn the follo 
Blomfield, A.R.A., and Sons, have just been placed : ts gssar 

in St. Mary’s Church, Mortlake, S.W. The frontal, Isa caretaker’s house to 

of red damask silk, comprises a device of lilies, wit : oy 
the sacred monogram, and a powdering of stars and 
pomegranates inclosed by very rich green orphrey 
The super-frontal is of red silk velvet, having| ~ 
three scrolls of pomegranates containing the word| 
‘Sanctus.’ Itis the gift of the parishioners, and 
the work has been carried out by Mr. Alfred 
Stalman, of 67, Frith-street, Soho. The colourin 


“Ate any bounda 
‘on what portions of. 
5 the main wal 


that it has been done entirely by English hi 
under Mr, Stalman’s personal direction, _ 


2 


L03 


(6) Are the ¢ signs to bear the 


motto? 


=: 


Ifa proper code of instructions had been issued 
the above inquiries would have been unnecessary, |. 


and although a fortnight has elapsed since the 
questions were asked, 
accorded even a bare acknowledgment. As a 
‘protest against such discourtesy I have abandoned 


any intention of entering the competition, and. 


would venture to suggest that the persons re- 
sponsible for it may, with advantage, become 
pupils in the intended schools, to be instructed in 
the ordinary business courtesies of life.—I am, 
&o., < Diseustep. 


- HALF-A-CROWN FOR COMPETITION 
~ CONDITIONS. - 


Srr,—Your correspondent of last week should 
consider himself fortunate in actually having his 
2s. 6d. returned. In common, doubtless, with 
many others, I applied for the conditions of 
competition for the County Intermediate Schools, 
Welshpooi, and in reply to a postcard request 
forwatded 23. 6d. for same. In return I merely 
received a prospectus of the school, mentioning 
the terms of tuition, the school hours, &c., 
together with a litho. plan of the site, but 
absolutely no instructions regarding the drawings 
required, the accommodation to be provided for, 
materials to be used, or the competition generally. 
f then wrote to the secretary for further informa- 
~ tion, but my letter has not even been acknowledged. 
ds this a hoax ?—Lam, &c., : 

re Tuomas A. Porn, A.R.I.B.A. 

_ 85, Bernard-street, W.C. 


THE CONTRACTOR’S PRICE BOOK. 


Str,—This book, recently<reviewed in your 
columns, is a most useful compilation. Its value, 
- however, is limited by the omission of a schedule 
of the rates of wages on which the several prices 
have been based. As wages not only vary con- 
~ siderably in different parts of the kingdom, but 
fluctuate in any one district from time to time, 
information as to the scale adopted is essential for 
_ the proper use of the book. It appears from 
~ “Ttems”’ Nos, 3 and 4, p. 1 (the latter item being 
teferred to constantly in the work), that the 
original intention was to give lists of the various 
wages. The author, Mr. de Vere Buckingham, 
‘would, Tam sure, enhance the value of his book 
_by giving in your pages the desired information. 
=I am, XC., Z. 
— 


A new public hall built in Palmyra-square, 
Warrington, at the expense of Mr,-J. Charlton 
Parr, and presented by him to the Warrington 
corporation, was formally opened on Sept. 26. 
In the large room sitting accommodation is 
provided for 1,500 persons. It is very lofty, 
has galleries on all sides, and is surrounded 
on every side by a corridor, In additicn 
to all this, there are retiring-rooms and ante- 
rooms. The work was intrusted to a Warrington 
contractor (Mr. R. W. Collin), from the design of 
Mr, William Owen, architect, of the same town. 


On Thursday in last week St. Matthew’s Church, 
Smethwick, was reopened after being closed for 
five or six weeks for restoration, and ths gifts 
which have been placed in the church as memorials 
of the late Capt. H. Mitchell were dedicated by 

the Bishop of Lichfield. The memorials consist of 

- @ stained-glass east ‘* Crucifixion’? window, by Mr. 
§. Evans, West Smethwick, at a cost of £150; a 
reredos at a cost of £75, a pulpit, a font, choir- 
stalls and clergy desks, marble and alabaster altar- 
railings, mosaic pavements, &c. The decorations 
were carried out by Mr. Coulton, Birmingham. 
Mr. J. Hardy, Smethwick, relaid the pavement in 
the aisles, and he has also altered the pews at his 
own expense. The whole of the work has been 
executed under the direction of Messrs. Wood and 
Kendrick, architects, West Bromwich. 


- Mr. J. H. Maden, M.P, for the Rossendale 
Division, christened the engines and started the one 
machine at present laid down at the Haslingden- 
-grane Brick and Terracotta Company’s Works on 
Saturday. The works are situated about half a 
mile above Grane Church. The plans have been 
executed by Messrs. Whittaker and Co., of 
Accrington. The land, which the company will 
work for shale, will subsequently ba quarried by 
Mr. H.H. Bolton, who will lay a line from the 
* works to join his. existing railway running to the 
- quarries. At present only one brick-making 
machine is down, but ina short time about eight 
machines will be at work. The company have 
_ taken half an acre of land so far, but have exclu- 
sive rights for a radius of four miles, — ; 


a 


bomipelitive: -Cesi; ySUSAE: 
authors’ names, or are they to be submitted under | 
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they have not been 


= BUILDING NEWS. 
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QUESTIONS. 


[11433.]—Steel Bridges (of 100ft. span, and, 
say, 40ft. wide).—1. State the most economical pro- 
portion for depths of girders with regard to the span? 
(a) State formula for obtaining cross-sectional area at 
top and bottom boom respectively ?- (+) State the distance 
rivets should be placed apart in ordinary work 2? (c) The 
thickness of floor-plates generally adopted? (d) State 


‘the tensile strain per square inch steel should withstand ? 


(¢) State the elongation per cent. the same should with- 
stand without fracture !—No Sic. 


{11434.]—Damp Cellar.—Can any reader explain to 
me why some cellars in new houses should remain damp 
after being concreted? The bottom is hard dry sand, of 
Fox bench nature. The bottom was laid 3in. deep with 
stone-mason’s chippings, and a large quantity of water 
put on and pounded down after. The top was cement 
and lime dust i#in. thick, and seemed all right and nice 
to look at; but the top remains moist and damp after 
three months. Sometimes it looks fairly dry, but the 
damp comes again—in this yery dry weather, too. I shall 
be thankful for any information.—James BrunDRETr. 


[11435.]—Glass-Lined Tubes, &c.—The writer 
would like to know the names of any cast-iron glass- 
lined tubes, cisterns, &c., for holding water. Any 
information on the subject would be esteemed.—O. W. L. 


CHIPS, 


The new police-station in Bute-street, Cardiff, 
the last of a series of six district stations for the 
borough, was formally opened last week. It has 
cost about £5,000, exclusive of site, and has been 
erected by Messrs. W. Thomas and Co., West Bute 
Docks, from plans by Mr. W. Harpur, the borough 
engineer, 


The Basingstoke Board of Guardians, at their last 
meeting, adopted, after a long discussion, a report 
by a special committee recommending the re- 
atrangement of the workhouse wards, and the 
erection of a new infirmary to accommodate 40 
cases. - 


New premises to serve as a Church home and 
Sunday-school are being added to Christ Church, 
Blacklands, Hastings. Mr, A. W. Jefiery, of that 
town, is the architect, and Mr. Warman, the builder, 
The outlay will be £1,800, 


The National Free Labour Association claims to 
have a membership of 130,000, chiefly drawn from 
the building trades. 


The Manchester and Salford Sanitary Association 
have obtained a report from Mr. William Thomson, 
F.C.S., on the Thirlmere water, which will be 
satisfactory to the corporation of Manchester. Mr, 
Thomson was requested to test the supply. The 
water does not, he finds, dissolve any metallic lead, 
and is, therefore, quite as safe as the former Man- 
chester water. 


The urban district council of Gainsborough have 
decided that the services of Mr, Jabez Church b3 
called in for the purpose of supervising the work of 
the. new reservoir, an amendment asking the 
council’s surveyor to do the work basing lost, 


Owing to an outbreak of fever in Grantham, 
temporary hospitals have bsen erected at very short 
notice, the same being warmed and ventilated by 
Shorlands’ patent Manchester stoves, specially 
designed for such buildings, 


Ata meeting of the Dale Memorial Committee 
held in Birmingham on Friday it was decided that 
the public memorial to the late Dr. W. R. Dale should 
take the form of a seated statue in marble, which, 
when completed, will be placed in the Art Gallery 
in that city. The commission will be given to Mr. 
Oaslow Ford, R A., andit is anticipated that it will 
be executed in about two years. 


According to the estimate of the Leeds city engi- 
neer (Mr. T. Hewson), the cost of the lands and 
buildings proposed to be acquired by the sanitary 
committee for the purpose of improving a portion of 
East Leeds will be about £129,185. For alterations 
and the making of new streets there will have to be 
added the sum of £36,259, but the deduction of 
£58,473 for surplus land will leayve‘the net expendi- 
ture £106,971. ; 


The death is announced of Mr. William Frye, 
the senior inspector of the Department of Buildings 
of Boston, Mass, Mr, Frye was a native of Salem, 
and, after serving his apprenticeship, éstablished 
himself at Boston as a builder. For some tims he 
was associated with Nathaniel Adams, a noted 
builder of the last generation; but in 1873, soon 
after the establishment of the Department of 
Buildings, he was appointed inspector, and placed 
in charge of the mercantile district, by far the most 
important.in the city. 


-In a few weeks’ time there will be laid bafore the 
Corporation of Stockton a large scheme, which will 
provide for the construction of a road along some 
two miles and a half of the river frontage towards 
Havyerton-hill, which, it is anticipated, will tend to 
largely develop the town by attracting fresh 
industries to it. - 


Ceol, . 
—+0+— 
THE RATING OF PARKS. 


HE question of the rateability of local parks, 
gardens, and the like, which are really open 
for the public benefit, is one of much interest 
and importance, especially to ratepayers. _ The 
whole matter was. gone into very fully by Mr. 
Baron Pollock and Mr. Justice Wright in the 
recent case of Brockwell Park (Zines, Aug. 9, 
1895), where the London County Council appealed 
against the rating assessment. It appeared that 
this park of 78 acres was kept by the Council asa 
public park and recreation ground for the perpetual 
use of the people. ‘There wasa house on the land 
used for various public purposes, and a lodge and 
a- cottage, in which constables and keepers 
lived rent free. The grazing was let, but the 
whole income from this and other sources was 
less than the £2,000 a year which it cost to keep 
up the place. I'he Council were assessed sepa- 
rately upon the land, house, lodge, and cottage 
at a gross estimated rental of £406, and rateable 
value of £359. From this the Council appealed, 
and the question was whether they were rateable 
at allin respect of this public park and houses 
thereon, and if so, upon what basis. 

The Court delivered a considered judgment, 
going very carefully into all the authorities. 
‘Lhey began by laying it down that there are no 
absolute exemptions from rateability except by 
express statute, or where land is appropriated to 
purposes of public government. With these 
exceptions all land is rateable if its occupation is, 
or can be, beneficial, even though its purpose is 
merely fiduciary. This. value may be little 
or nothing ; but still the statutory test of what it 
is worth to let by the year must be applied, if 
possible. It was formerly held that there was no 
beneficial occupation in the case of lands used for 
local public purposes; but that doctrine has been 
upset by recent decisions, and it is now established 
that.the local authority itself must in general be 
taken into account as a possible tenant, to whom 
the occupation may be beneficial if not profitable. 
In other words, even here the statutory test may 
be applied, for it might be worth while to pay a 
rent for what it is necessary or beneficial to have, 
without reference to pecuniary profit or loss. 
The Council would, in fact, be willing to pay 
more rent rather than forego this park, which is 
yaluable tojthe public for the purposes of recrea- 
tion. The Court, therefore, held that the Council 
must be rated for the park and. premises in one 
assessment, and they sent the case back again to 
value their beneficial occupation upon certain 
stated principles. ; 

Frep. WETHERFfELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, H.0. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burtpine News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


J.J. B.—Hovse.—Winvows. — Liaziuiry, — Broken 
windows would be damages to the premises which the 
tenant must make good, and for which he would be 
legally liable, quite apart from any question or agreement 
as to repairs. 

——— et 


The returns at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse- 


‘yard, areimproving. The aggregate for last week 


was £66,683. 


At the Southwark Police-court on Thursday in 
last week George Baxter, of 1, Frederick’s-place, 
Old Jewry, was fined £5 and costs, at the instance 
of St. Olave’s Board of Works, for having defective 
drains at 10, Curley-street, Southwark. 


At the Manchester Consistory Court on Friday a 
faculty was granted to take down the east wall of 
St. Mary’s Chapel-of-Ease, Todmorden, and to 
build a new chancel; to build a vestry and organ- 
chamber on the south side of the chancel, to form 
a, choir vestry and parish room under the chancel, 
to rearrange the heating apparatus, to turn the 
lower part of the tower into a. baptistery and to 
place a new font therein, and to build a porch to 
protect the present door of the nave. 


The foundation-stone of St. Mark’s new schools, 
in Great Brickkiln-street and Hamber-road, Wol- 
verhampton, was laid on Thursday in last week. 
The existing schools were provided in 1545 at a cost 
of £1,500, and accommodate 48) children, They 
are, however, deemed inadequate by the E lucation 
Dapartment. A site of 2,400 square yards was 
purchased from Lrd Barnard tor £233, and the 
new schools, which are to accommodate 570 children, 
will cost £2,500. The contract is held by Mr, H, 
Gough, and the architect is Mr. J, Lavender, 
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Tux New Rammway To Lonpon,—ComrnnsaTion 
Casu,—At the London Sheriff’s Court, Bloomsbury, 
on Tuesday, before Mr, Under-Sheriff Burchell and 
a special jury, the case of ‘‘ Johnson vy. the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Com- 
pany ’’ came on for hearing. Mr. W. Ed. Johnson, 
dentist, of Newton Lodge, Finchley New-road, St. 
John’s Wood, claimed from the railway-company 
_ £2,205 as compensation for the destruction of his 
premises due to the construction of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company’s 
extension to St. John’s Wood. For the claimant, 
Sir J. Whittaker Hillis estimated the damage at 
£1,300, and it is stated that the Board of Trade 
estimate was £520. The jury viewed the premises, 
and at the conclusion of the case assessed the 
damages at £1,000. 


oo eo 


CHIPS, 


The plans of the new baths and gymnasium, 
which Mr, Tho nson Paton, of Norwood, has agreed 
to erect and present to the town of Alloa, have been 
passed by the Dean of Guild Court, and the work 
will be proceeded with shortly. 


The town hall for West Ham, in Stratford Broad- 
way, is undergoing renovation and redecoration 
under the supervision of Mr. Lewis Angell, the 
borough engineer, at an estimated cost of £1,900. 


At Delabole granite quarries an important de- 
partare—or, rather, extension—is about to be made 
in the manufacture of ‘‘ slate bricks.’’ 


The corporation electric-lighting station and in- 
stallation in the streets at Stafford will be formally 
perme ted by the mayor on Tuesday week, the 

inst. 


At the annual meeting in London of the South- 
West Africa Company, on Friday, the chairman 
said that already 315 miles of the proposed railway 
from the coast to Bechuanaland had been surveyed, 
and the country appeared to present no engineering 
difficulties whatever. 


Mr, James Mansergh, M.Inst.C E., is to receive 
from the city council of Toronto a fee of £3,000 for 
his report on the waterworks system of the city, 
which will take him a month to complete. 


At the West U.P. Church at Kinross, a new 
organ, designed and built by Messrs. C. and F, 
Hamilton, of Edinburgh, was opened on Sunday. 


At a meeting of the conimittee of the Sunday 
Society, at the Prince’s Rooms, on Monday night, 
Professor Corfield in the chair, letters were read 
from 44 clergymen and Nonconformist ministers, 
promising to preach on Museum Sunday, Nov. 3, 
while the Council of University College and the 
Governors of Dulwich College wrote to say that 
their: art collections would be.opened to the 
members of the society on the occasion. Upwards 
of 80 museums, art galleries, and libraries will be 
Open on this year’s ‘‘ Museum Sunday.” ", 


The picture by Mr. Phil. Morris, R.A., which 
was exhibited at the Royal National Histeddfod, 
held at Carnarvon last year, and which represents 
Edward I. showing his infant son to the Welsh 
people, has been purchased by public subscription, 
and placed in the public library of Carnarvon. 


The magistrates of Sheffield have refused to 
license the Empire Palace ot Varieties, which has 
just been erected in the city, to accommodate an 
audience of 3,500. people, and at a cost, including 
the site, of £65,000. ‘The theatre, which has front- 
ages to Pinstone, Union, and Charles streets, is 
faced with red bricks and stone, Mr. Frank 
Matcham, of London, was the architect, and Messrs, 
Longden and Son, of Neepsend, Sheffield, were the 
contractors, 


Several archzological discoveries have been made 
at Monkswood, near Bath, where a reservoir is 
being constructed to supplement the water supply 
of the city... An iron hatchet has been found in the 
peat, with a handle formed of a human leg bone. 
Round the socket is a rough ferrule of lead. The 
metal head was kept firm by means of wooden 
plugs, traces of which were found clinging to the 
iron. Oolitic fint hammer-heads and an interesting 
collection of bronze weapons and articles of per- 
sonal adornment have also been brought to light, 
These discoveries have been inspected by Professor 
Boyd Dawkins, ‘The excavations are in the charge 
of Mr. Charles Gilby, city engineer of Bath, 


A private meeting of the Wolverhampton Town 
Council in committee was held on Monday to con- 
sider the report which had been prepared by the 
borough engineer, Mr. Bradley, with regard to the 
substitution of the waste-water closet for the pan 
system. It is estimated that the conversion will 
cost about £30,000, and the General Purposes 
Committee recommended that the change be made. 
The question was discussed for over two hours, and 
ultimately it was decided to refer the matter to the 
committee again for further information to be 
obtained, 


WATER SUPPLY AND SA 
MATTERS. 


city council of Birmingham authorised the water 


committee to promote a Bill in Parliament em- | 


- Birmiyouam —At their meeting, on Tuesday, the | prises 


Dake-stre 
Stainburn-square, | 
square, and if is est 


powering the corporation to acquire sites for the y 


deposit of spoil from the aqueduct works in connec- 
tion with the Welsh scheme, and to construct a line 
of railway from Rubery Station to the site of the 


that, when the reservoir was first projected, Mr. 
Gray, then the water engineer, was of opinion that 
a sufficient quantity of clay would be found on the 
site to make the lining, even if the soil was not of 
such an impervious character as mot to require 
lining ; but when Mr. Mansergh sank a number of 


trial holes, it was found that the quantity of clay 


there was comparatively small, and the quality was 
not of such a character as to encourage him to use 
it. It had therefore been decided to line the reser- 
voir with concrete, with a surface of asphalte, For 
this some 200,000 tons of stone would ‘be required, 
and it would have to be brought from two quarries 
in the neighbourhood of Rubery Station. - A rail- 
way would therefore bring the material at a far less 
cost of haulage than would be entailed by haulage 
with carts. It would also be available for the 
.Sricks, the ironwork, and machinery for the pump- 
ing machinery, the sand for the filter-beds, and the 
coal for the pumping. ; : 


East Lonpon. WATER Suppiy.—The inquiry 
directed by the Local Government Board into the 
causes of the deficient supply of water to the in- 
habitants of East London during Jane, July, and 
August was opened on Tuesday at the Hackney 
Town Hall. ‘Among the witnesses called were 
several medical officers of health. Dr. Warry, of 
Hackney, said the death-rate of that district rose 
above the average of the rest of London, and there 
was nothing to account for this but the want of 
water, Counsel for the Hast London Water Com- 
pany admitted that a constant supply had had to be 
replaced by an intermittent one; but said this was 
due first to the drought, and secondly to the ob- 
struction of the Company’s Bill in Parliament, 
On Wednesday, Dr. GG. P. Bate, medical 


officer for Bethnal Green, said that in June, 
July, and August there was a great scarcity 
and an increase in the rate of mor- 


er puaien etenceg ee aay Fy Binip eine’ club life, inasmuch as 


of water, 
tality. Dr. Taylor, 
Ead, and Dr. V. Rygate, medical officer for St. 
George’s district, gave similar testimony. Mr, 
F. W. Barrett, surveyor for Bethnal Green, said 
there was enormous waste of water through the 
negligence of the company. Mr. James Lovegrove, 
chief surveyor to the Hackney Vestry for the past 
89 years, stated that between Jan. 1 and April 30 
this year there were 1,536 permits applied for by 
the water company to open the roadway for the 
repair of their pipes. In the same period for 1893 
there were 514 applications, and in 1894, 509 permits 
were granted. The average depth of the mains 
varied from 1ft. 6in. to 3ft. In Terrace-road there 
was a 4in. main, which was at a depth of lft. Qin. 
Mr, J. M. Koight, for the past 27 years surveyor to 
the Mile-End Vestry, Mr. Dawson, surveyor for 
the Leyton district, and a number of sanitary 
officers of the various E.st-end parishes spoke to 
the serious inconvenience experienced by the poorer 
‘population through the deficient water supply. The 
case for the petitioners having closed, the Court 
adjoured. : 


Epmysurce —Tuz New Tarta Water Surrry. 
—The Edinburgh and District Water Trust carried 
out on Saturday the inauguration ceremony that 


signalises the commencement of the great under-- 


taking by which the Talla, one of the head-waters 
of the Tweed, is to be made available for the supply 
of an ever-increasing population. The party pro- 
ceeded by rail to Broughton, near Peebles, whence 


an eight-mile drive along Tweedside took them to 


the portion of the Talla and Tweed where the first 
sod was turned. The trustees will facilitate the 


operation of raising their embankment across the 


valley of the Talla by constructing a permanent 
railway down Tweedside to Broughton, and a 
permanent bridge to carry the railway and pipes 
will be thrown across the Tweed at the site selected 
for the inaugural ceremony. ‘The present. scheme 
is designed to afford a supply of twenty-four 
million gallons of water per day. A first instal- 
ment of eight millions per day is to be drawn from 
the Talla, and fifty million gallons per day will 
ultimately be obtained, which will supply a popu- 
lation of 1,250,000 in addition tothe present 
population of 387,000, allowing forty gallons per 
head to each person. Mr, Wilson is theengineer, 
and Messrs. James Young and Sons are the 
contractors, . : 


LeEps.—The corporation of this city have under 
consideration a report by, the sanitary committee 


recommending that'an application be made to the 


Local Government Board under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, for powers to take over, 
demolish, improve, and otherwise deal with one- 
third of an insanitary area in Hast Leeds. The 
portion selected is bounded on one side by the whole 


proposed reservoir at Frankley. It was explained 


‘of the bailiffs. 


‘was marked at the Medical School attached to the 


fresh air as possible. == 


Nuwank.—At the invitation of the mayor of 


OO i 
_ Mr, Edward Smith, the Masterof the Carpenters’ 
Company, will distribute the prizes to-day (Friday) 
to the students of the architectural classes held at — 
‘King’s College, Strand, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Banister Fletcher and his son. The Rev. — 
Henry Wace, D.D., will preside, = = 
The Birmingham. Arts Club closed its doors bY 
Saturday night, and its rooms are now 1u possession 
Besides the landlord, severak~ ~ 
tradesmen have claims against the committee. The 
club was opened five years ago witha membership 
of 700, but owing to loss of interest of members, — 
the number on the roll has been reduced tocom- 
aratively small dimensions. The Artswas unique - 
it. was the - 


only one that was open on Sandays. — "y es 

The unveiling of the memorial to the late 
Primate of Ireland, the Most Rev. Dr. R. B. 
Knox, which consists of a portrait bust by Mr. 
Joseph Whitehead, and is to ba placed in a carved 
marble niche, takes place in Armagh Cathedral on 
Monday next. Ales Sears zs 

The annual scholarship of the Royal Drawing 
Society has been awarded to Miss P. T, Pawson, of 
the Sutton High School. Sea: Sa 

At the forthcoming inauguration of the new 
University buildings at Aberdeen, it is proposed to 
confer the honorary degree of LL.D. upon Mr. 
Alexander Ross, architect and antiquarian writer, 
Provost of Inverness; and on Mr. Cecil Harcourt 
Smith, department of Greek-and Roman archxology, 
British Museum. ; Rar wenn ie ie & 

The nineteenth annual report of the School of 
Drawing and Painting of the Museum of Fine Arts 
at Boston, Mass., shows a very satisfactory con- 
dition of affairs. During the past year 214 pupils were — 
enrolled cn the school lists, and the treagurer’s — 
accounts show a balance of receipts over expenses. 
The pupils come mainly from New Hoagland, bu 
some were drawn from Wisconsin, Ilhnois, 
Michigan. Sy ee Bacar gh eh 

Plans have been prepared for the extension and 
improvement of the North British Railway Station 
at Craigendoran Pier, Helensburgh, the starting- 
point of the railway’s fleet of. Clyde steamers, 
Provision will be made for another pierhead plat- 
form, and for extra coal sidings. It is also pro- 
posed to enlarge the quay accommodation ‘| 
extending the quay further seawards, = 

The French Budget Committee, who are re- 
trenching vigorously in view of the outlay in 
Madagascar, propose to sell the building in the 
Place Vendome for about £125,000, The Hotel des 
Tnvalides is now to be used in the future as a home 
for veterans. FE ERA OSI oR * =3 

The opening of the Medical Session on Tuesday 


London Hospital by the formal presentation to that 
institution of a subscription portrait of Dr. J. 
Hughlings Jackson, F.R.S., painted by Mr. Lance 
Calkin, see een ag ee as ar PY 
‘Mr, Alderman William Powell, the Mayor 

Basingstoke, was entertained at dinner in the drill~ 
hall of that borough on Tuesday night in last week, 
when he was presented with a chiming clock, 
cruet, inkstand, and other plate, subseribed for by 
upwards of 650 inhabitants, as a mark of apprecia- 
tion of the manner in which he has discharged the ea 
duties during his year of office, ee 


ie 


Tue forthcoming publishing season is to in- 
clude the following works due to the enterprise 
of Mr. T. B. Batsford, who hopes to have out 
his folio of collotypes illustrating ‘‘ London 
Churches of the Renaissance Period,’’ chiefly 
from the City, with descriptions written by Mr. 
Geo. H. Birch, F.S.A., the Curator of the Soane 
Museum. Mr. Lewis F. Day is the author of a 
fully illustrated work on Decorative Glass; Mr. 
Anderson, of Glasgow, is doing a students’ book 
on ‘fThe Renaissance Architecture of Italy ’’ ; 
and ‘‘ Plastering, Plain and Decorative,’’ is the 
title of another textbook with 50 plates which 
ought to be interesting. ‘The Architecture of 
the Later Renaissance in England,’ in similar 
form to Gotch’s big folio, is in course of prepara- 
tion, under the direction of Mr: J. Belcher and 
Mr. M. E. Macartney. Mr. Batsford has also a 
series of photographs in hand of the ‘‘ Payre’’ 
and other collections of woodwork, to be issued 
in portfolios. This, if really done well and to 
scale, showing the detail of the ornament clearly, 
may depend upon an appreciative number of 
subscribers. 


Tue following were the resolutions passed at 
the Firemen’s International Congress held last 
week at Amsterdam :—{1) Proposed by M. Bruyn, 
of Amsterdam.—‘ The flash-point of mineral oils 
to be above 40° (test Abeli).’’ (2) Proposed by 
Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, of London.—‘ It is part of 
the duties of fire departments to see to minimising 
the water damage at fires, and each fire depart- 
ment should have its own salvage section.’’ (3) 


Proposed by M. Huygen, of Rotterdam.—‘‘ That 


insurance companies should lessen their rates for 
public buildings supplied with some central 
systems of heating.’’ (4) Proposed by Mr. 
Edwin O. Sachs, of London.—‘‘ That the good 
planning of theatres is of more importance to the 
audiences than the materials of which they are 
made, ‘and that permanent fire-watchers in theatres 
are of more importance than regular official 
inspections.”’ (5) Proposed by M. Cacheux, of 
Puys.— That public authorities should insist on 
Boor holsrs haying means of self-help in case of 
eC. ; 
Some particulars of the work already accom- 
plished by the London Survey Committee are 
furnished by the.secretary, Mr. Ernest Godman, 
of Essex House, Bow, in the current issue of the 
A.A. Notes.. The object is to prepare a register 
of the old and interesting. buildings of Greater 
London and Suburban Essex, and to publish an 
illustrative series of monographs with plans and 
‘measured drawings of some of the principal 
remains. Since the commencement of the work 
in May, 1894, the Survey Committee have visited, 
_for the purpose of recording in the Register, 
some two hundred houses and buildings of in- 
terest in the district east and north of London, 
within a distance of about twelve miles from it. 
The collection of sketches, photographs, and 
drawings already made numbers close on three 
hundred, and is open for the inspection of any 
who may wish to see it. The actual Register, 
which will contain the record of work done, 
together with reproductions of the most important 
of these illustrations, will, it is hoped, be ready 
for publication in the course of a few weeks. 
After the completion of this first part of the 
work, if is proposed to extend the survey to the 
district of Chelsea and neighbourhood, and to 
form a local committee having its centre at 
Chelsea. i 
Tur School of Art Woodcarving, Central 
Technical College, Exhibition-road, South Ken- 
sington, has been reopened ‘after the usual 
summer vacation, and we are requested to state 
‘that one or two of the free studentships in the 
“evening classes, maintained by means of funds 
granted to the school by the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, are vacant. To bring the 
benefits of the school within the reach of artisans, 
a remission of half fees for the evening class is 
made to artisan students connected with the 
wood-carving trade. Forms of application for 
the free studentships and any further particulars 
relating to the school may be obtained from the 
manager. ; 
Tur work of excavating the Roman city at 
~ Silchester, which is being gradually proceeded 
with as funds permit, has yielded very interesting 
results during the present season. ‘The digging 
has this year been confined toa block of buildings 
-between the Basilica and the West>Gate, This 


| space was occupied by two large buildings, which 
__ | were probably the residences of two of the chief 


are more than jin. square. 
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citizens. Both houses had apartments for summer 
and winter use, the latter being warmed by a 
system of hot-air passages. The well-wrought 
tesselated pavements in the summer apartments 
are in excellent preservation. None of the tesserae 
Fragments of 
the glass from the windows and pieces of the 
coloured plaster from the walls have been found, 
as well as a bronze stylus, spoons, tweezers, 
and fibul for the clothes, of excellent workman- 
ship; many coins, pieces of the rare highly- 


‘glazed Samian pottery ware, the black ware 


from Upchurch, variegated pottery from Caistor ; 


steel-yard weights, and portions of mortars. 


A pirricutry has arisen respecting the 
erection of the new building of the Royal 
Alexandra Children’s Hospital and Conyal- 
escent Home at Rhyl, the foundation-stone of 
which was laid in July, 1894, by the Princess of 
Wales. The proposed new building, which is to 
cost £15,000, is to be erected from plans by 
Messrs. Waterhouse and Son, of London, on the 
site of the old hospital which stands on the Prome- 
nade at Rhyl. For a long time past the local 
authority tried to induce the hospital committee, 
of which the Duke of Westminster is a member, 
to erect the building on another site, so that the 
Rhyl sea-front might be clear of obstructions ; 
but failing in this, they negotiated to have the 
building set back. Fresh difficulties have now 
arisen, and the owners of property near the hos- 
pital will avail themselves of every legitimate 
means to prevent the hospital being re-erected on 
the sea front. The urban district council and the 
owners of property have twice petitioned the 
Duke of Westminster to use his influence to have 
a new site selected, and now await his reply. 

An appeal is being made by the Vicar of Ded- 
ham for £500 for the restoration of the noble 
tower of his parish church, well’ known to all 
lovers of Constable’s paintings, and the principal 
feature in the landscape of the Vale of Dedham. 
A report has been received from Mr. J: T. 
Micklethwaite, F.S.A., of Dean’s-yard, who 
states that the roof is in a very bad condition, 
the massive timber-work upon which the stability 
of the tower depends being much decayed. The 
stonework of the four great windows, and also 
that of the smaller ones, is very dilapidated, the 
oak louvre-boards and framework need repair. 
The cracks in the walls, which are an old trouble, 
show signs of widening, and must be dealt with 
at once.. If the work is not speedily executed it 
is alleged serious disaster may resulf. The fabric 
of the church, nave, aisles, and clerestories has 
been completely repaired within the last ten 
years, and upon the interior and exterior work the 
parishioners themselves have spent £1,650. 


Ar the last session of the Edinburgh Dean of 
Guild Court, plans were- submitted for the new 
chimney which is to replace the well-known shaft 
329ft. high now existing at New- street gas- 
works. It was explained that the engineer now 
proposed to erect a flue 250ft. in height, the first 
proposal to carry it up only 160ft. not giving 
sufficient draught. Dean of Guild Miller said the 
position in which the commissioners now pro- 
posed to put the chimney was a good deal better 
than the former one. The Court did not wish to 
delay the construction in any way, but they 
thought that a chimney 200ft. high might be 
sufficient. Another point was, that there was no 
reason why it should sot be a handsome chimney. 
It would be.conspicuous, and the Court strongly 
urged the Gas Commissioners to employ an archi- 
tect, and give it a little more architectural 
character. That would not cost much, and it 
would improve the chimney immensely. In the 
meantime, the Court would grant warrant to 
build up to the-first intake. Mr. Masterton, for 
the commissioners, agreed to lay the suggestions 
of the Court before the commissioners, it being 
explained that the portion for which warrant was 
granted was 20ft. or 30ft. in height, and would 
take several weeks to build. 


Some useful remarks are made in an article on 
‘*Surveying and Mapping a City,’’ by Mr. C. H. 
Rice, in the Engineering Magazine. Speaking of 
triangular systems, Mr. Rice refers to the bases 
or measured lines used at Baltimore, two in num- 
ber ; these were measured with a tape 300ft. long, 
supported on pulleys at intervals of 20ft. ‘The 
pulleys were hung on wooden supports, carefully 
set in line and grade. The tension was measured 
by spring balances, and the temperature read at 
three different’ points on the tape every time it 
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was suspended. The constants for the tape, its 
length at a standard temperature (62° Fahr.), rate 
of expansion per degree, &c., were determined by 
comparison with the Mount Royal standard. The 
work was done at night, to reduce the tempera- 
ture correction to as small a quantity as possible. 
Hach base-line was about 7,000ft. in length.” 
The writer gives the many uses to which city 
maps may be put. A map on a scale of 500ft. to 
one inch, with contours every 5ft., is useful, and- 
sufficient for street improvements; sewering, &c. 
Those on a scale of 200ft. to.one inch would show 
all buildings and fences, and wood, grass, or 
cultivated ground. Real estate owners would 
make use of such a map, as well as engineers 
and architects, for street locations, drainage, &o. 
Maps 100ft. to one inch would show everything 
on the surface of ground—sewers, gas, water- 
mains, electric conduits, &c. Engineering prob- 
lems could be worked out on them. Lastly, those 
drawn to a scale of 40ft. to one inch (24 streets to 
a square mile) would show even the ground plans 
of buildings, materials of which they are built, 
number of stories, owners’ names, and would be 
invaluable to all architects and house-agents. 


Tue inauguration of the scheme for cutting a 
ship canal from Bruges to Heyst, was celebrated 
with many festivities on Sunday. The canal, 
which is to be constructed for the Belgian 
Government, will be six miles in length, and will 
be cut ina direct line from Bruges to Heyst, a 
village 14 miles north of Ostend. It will accom- 
modate vessels of 6,000 tons register, and on 
either side will be flanked by a railway, also laid 
at the cost of the State. At Heyst an absolutely 
new port will be constructed on a scale large 
enough to accommodate at one time from 12 to 15 
of the largest Atlantic steamers, and it will be 
protected by a breakwater, already commenced, 
and will stretch some two miles or more into the 
sea. The contract for the canal works has been 
taken by Messrs. Coiseau and Cousin, at about 
£1,560,000 sterling. ; 


Work has.just commenced: on the Seattle and 
Lake Washington Canal, which is to connect the 
Puget Sound with the fresh water lake, Lake 
Washington. It includes the excavation of 
two waterways, each about one mile long and 
1,000ft. wide, from deep water through the tide 
flats of Elliott Bay ; two. waterways connecting 
the east and west waterways with the mouth of 
the west channel of the Duwamish River; a 
canal waterway about one mile long and 218ft. 
wide, from the head of the east waterway to the 
shore line; a canal through the upland 80ft. 
wide at the bottom, in a direct line nearly two ” 
miles to Lake Washington, and the filling toa 
level of 2ft. above high tide of 1,525 acres of 
tidal land with the excavated material. The 
two main waterways and the canal are to be 
excavated to a depth of 26ft. at low tide, the 
canal itself to 30ft., and the Duwamish water- 
ways to 12ft. The amount of material to be 
excavated is 36,000,000 cubic yards, just about 
enough to do the filling required. While the 
east and west. waterways will be 1,000ft. wide, 
the space clear from traffic will be only 552ft. 
between the pier head lines, the remaining 448 ft. 
being allowed for the extension of wharves and 
slips. 


Tur inauguration of the great bridge over the 
Danube connecting Tchernavoda with Fetesti 
took place on Sept. 26th. The work has been 
completed within five years and a half, having 
been begun in 1890. Its construction has been 
superintended by M. Saligny, the inspector- 
general of Roumanian railways. The total cost 
of the work amounts to £1,350,000 sterling. The 
structure consists of three viaducts and two 
bridges properly so called. ‘The principal bridge 
crosses the main stream of the Danube at Tcher- 
nayoda, while the other spans an arm of the river 
called Borcea am Fetesti. The two bridges are 
connected by a viaduct and an embankment run- 
ning across the Island Balta, which is submerged 
at high water. The two other viaducts form 
approaches to the main bridge from either side 
and are rendered necessary by the height of the 
structure and. by inundations to which the 
country on either side is liable. The super- 
structure of the bridges is of steel, with canti- 
levers resting on gigantic. piers. The height of 
the principal bridge is 95ft. above high-water 
level, thus leaving navigation free for the largest 
vessels. The height of the smaller bridge is 40ft. 
The foundations are laid on piles driyen to a 
depth of from 38ft. to 70ft. below the bed of the 
river. The viaducts are of masonry. Their 
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‘combined length is 9,300ft., which added 
-6,625ft., the length of the two bridges, gives a 


total length of 15,925ft., or a little over three 


. miles. Se nes 
As a result of nearly 40,000 tests of timber| 


made at the laboratory of the Washington Uni- 
versity at St. Louis, under the direction of the 


forestry division of the Department. of Agri- 


culture, the following facts have been deter- 


mined : Seasoned timber is about twice as strong. 


as green timber, but well-seasoned timber loses 
its strength with the absorption of moisture ; 
timbers of large sections have equal strength per 
square inch with small ones, when they are 
equally free from blemish; knots are as great a 


source of weakness in a column as in a beam; | 


long-leafed pine is stronger than the average oak, 
and bleeding timber does not impair its qualities. 


By the merest accident (an American journal 
remarks) the cause of an acoustical defect, which 
had been attributed to faulty construction, was 
recently discovered in Trinity Church, Pittsburg, 
Penn. A magnificent organ had proved a dis- 
appointment, there being a lack of volume and a 
slightly mufiled effect. This was ascribed to the 
position of the organ. It recently happened that 
the church was undergoing a thorough repairing 


and cleaning. The ingrain carpet and padding 


had been taken up. It was then noticed that the 
volume of sound from the organ was increased, and 
that the muffled sound had entirely disappeared. 
The cause was thus, to the surprise of all, dis- 


covered to be in the carpet. -A narrow strip of 


matting, or tiles, will be substituted for the carpet 
in the aisles. Perhaps the defective acoustics 
in other buildings may be found to arise from a 
similar cause. : 


Or 


Sir Benjamin Baker, the president of the Insti- 


- tution of Civil Engineers, has been elected as one of 


the three trustees of the benevolent.fund attached 
‘to the Institution, in succession to the late Mr. 


_Alfred Giles, a past president, and formerly M.P, 


for Southampton. 


The Harrogate Town Council resolved, on Tues- 
day, to borrow £23,500 for works and plant for the 
electric-light installation, and- £1,500 for street 
lighting. It was also decided to borrow £1,500 for 


the construetion of an underground lavatory and | 


conveniences on the Stray, on Prospect-hill; £150 
for additional sanitary conveniences in the Victoria 
Baths; £4,000 for the construction of ten additional 
reservoirs for storing sulphur water ; and £3,000 for 
the purchase of land in Beckwith, for obtaining 
therefrom a further supply of sulphur water— 
altogether a total of £36,500. 


The Mayor of Brighton laid, on Wednerday, the 


foundation stone of a technical institute, which is 
to be erected in that town at a cost of £26,000, 
The Brighton Corporation is now training in tech- 
nical knowledge 1,100 scholars in various schools. 


Saxby Parish Church, Lincolnshire, was opened, 
after renovation, on ‘Thursday in: last week. This 


is one of the few Georgian churches in the neigh- 


bourhood. It is built with the Roche Abbey stone, 
which was. second in selection for the Houses of 
Parliament, 


The proposed extension of the promenade was 
again before the Blackpool.Town Council on 
Tuesday, and. after a discussion, it was decided 
that a sum of £20,000 be expended in commencing 
a scheme for widening the carriage drive seawards 
to an extent of 60ft., the first section to be at the 
South Shore, z 


Mr. Scaping, of Grimsby, is the architect of the 
extensions now being made to the Heneage and 
Welholme Board Schools in that town, and esti- 
mated to provide 600 and 480 additional school 
places respectively. ~ : 


The urban district council of Rugeley decided, on 
Tuesday, to offer'a sum of 50 guineas as a premium 
for the best scheme for the disposal of the sewage, 
the present sewers as far as practicable to be utilised 
and properly ventilated. The premiums are to be 
merged in the sum paid for carrying out the scheme 
should the author be appointed as the engineer. 


Mr. R. Walton, an inspector from the Loeal} 


Government Board, held an-inquiry at the town 


hall, Halifax, on Tuesday, relative to.an application. 
from the Halifax Town Council for powers to borrow. 


£11,000 for street improvements in Pellon-lane, 
Bull-green, Skircoat Green-road, Bull Close-lane, 
Carlton-street, and Blackwall. There was no 
opposition to the proposals. 


Mr. Walter Money, F.8.A,, of Newbury, writes 
to point out the injury done to church towers by 
change-ringing on the peals of bells, The per- 
formance is, he says, merely a mechanical one, and 
quite foreign to the original purpose of these 
ancient heralds‘ of the church, 


“ - Middleton. U. 
-. Whitehall, 7.30 pm.” 
Liverpool Architectural So 
~ ing address -by the President, 
sieaes Culshaw. 7pm. =. = 3 
TurspAy.—Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors. 
: ‘ Opening conyersazione. Address by the 
peer ~President, Chas. Hadfield. _ ; 
Frmay.—Architectural’ Association. Annual meetin 
: Address by the President, ; 
and presentation of priz 
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The Alexandria Municipal Museum was open 
on Friday by the Khedive. See es Gee 

The Bristol Town Council discussed for over three 
hours on Friday the Docks Committee’s proposals 
for constructing railways to the timber-yards, and 
crossing the river by railway and foot- bridges ; also 
for providing coal-tips. A motion was made to 


postpone action until Mr. Wolfe Barry’s report on) ; 


river improvements was forthcoming ; but-this was 

rejected by 34 votes to 17, and. the committee’s 
report was then adopted without a division. The 
remaining part of the committee’s scheme, dealing 

withadditional accommodation for pleasure steamers, | 
was adjourned till Monday, when, after much dis- 

cussion, it was also adopted. — i : 

A proposal is to be submitted to the Hull Town 
Council for the erection of cold storage buildings 
near the Alexandra Dock, at a cost of about 
£40,000. ee Se ee 

A new hall has been added the Connaught Insti- 
tute, in Lewes-road, Brighton, at a net cost of 
£3,650. It accommodates 1,200 persons, and has a 
frontage to Melbourne-street. Mr. J. G. Gibbins 
is the architect, and Mr, William Willett the 


The Bishop of Durham performed the rededica- 
tion service of the parish church of Stockton on 
Friday. The present stage of the restoration scheme 
has been completed at a cost of £3,000. arate 


The Hanley Town Council decided on Tuesday, by 
13 votes to 8, ‘‘ that no contracts for corporation 
work be given to firms paying less than the standard 
rate of wages of their district, and that the same ba 
notified when advertising for tenders.’’ ~ dl 


A stained-glass window, representing the Aunun- 
ciation, has been placed in the south aisle of Preston 
Candover Church, near Basingstoke, which has 
also been enriched with a second three-light window 
containing figures of Noah, Daniel, and Job, and 
with a font-cover of wrought-iron work. Tho 
above windows, as well as the rest in the church, 
were designed and executed by Messrs. Heaton, 
Batler, and Bayne, of Garrick-street, Covent 


Garden, and the font-cover is by Messrs, Shrivell | - 


and Co,, Castle-street, Long-acre. se 


Mr. Jolin Lysaght, the proprietor of the extensive 
galvanised iron and spelter works at Bristol,and 
also of the Swan: Gardens Ironworks and the Roller 
Mills. at Wolverhampton, employing in all 2,700 
hands, died on Tuesday at his residence at Spring- 
fort, Stoke Bishop, at the age of 64, after a throat_| 
affection lasting over twelve months. He was a 
magistrate for Bristol, and in 1883 served as high | 
sheriff, and was more widely known as a yachtsman. 


Colonel Coke, M.1.C:E., Local— Government 
Board inspector, inspected, on Wednesday week, 
the water supply and sewerage schemes which, at. 


a cost of £3,000, are being carried out at Hather- 


between 1 
idéd 


_ Backed by the 
and thirty lakhs. 
and a quarter sterling. i 
has at last succeeded in° giving” 
a still and deep harbour for the 
first was washed away by th 
1881, after if had- cost. more 


sterling. Since 1885 Mr. L ogson 


~ | carrying on the instructions of the J 


ment and the Secreta: 
now: created a have 
concrete blocks whicl 
Bengal for about 4,000ft., with 
/5153ft. broad, and inclosing 
‘peaceful water, =§§ 


of State fo Indie 


i. 
; 500: peopl 

taining vestries and organ-chamber ope 
with large arch into the body of the chi 


_| whole terminating at the west end i 
-| exterior of the building will be faced } 


pressed brick with freestone d 
of the accepted tender is £3, 
_ The first sod of the Budleig 
will be cut in about a fortn 
Gertrude Rolle. Th 
with Mr, John Aird, of L 
accompanied by Mr.~Cha 
Estate, went on Friday 
will be taken by the line, and the 
made the necessary arrangeme 
plant on the spot at once, 
struction ‘will be simultaneous! 
both ends; =~ = = re 
A new highway bri 
leigh, spanning the ri 
‘has been taken by M: A 
‘ford Courtenay, and the- 
proportions by the parish 
rural authority, and the De 
~ At the Lancaster Brewst 
provisional license was gran’ 
Moorlands estate, which is now ii 
It was stated that on the estate th 
that 97 were 
i mn, ad 


leigh, and which are now approaching completion. | 


lay will be £1,500. oe 
It-is proposed to restore the 


September 15, ~ : 


A stained-glass window, representing the Good. 


10 - 
— 


Shepherd and the Good Samaritan, has been placed | _ 


in the chancel of Brewood Church, ; 
‘A new vicarage is in course of erection in ¢ 


bh, Birchfield, near |; 


GYorge Trentham, 
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THE STREET WE ARE TO WAIT FOR. 


12) pala is reviving, and the County 
Council’s postponed undertaking would 
most certainly haye reyivedit more. London, 
of course, is the place, and building is the 
trade which might have been expected to 
profit most. But had the scheme gone on 
without further delay, it would have brought 
up labour from. the provinces, and helped to 
employ the multitude of provincial laboureis 
whohaye come upalready. Fewof them, prob- 
ably, know much about building. They are, in 
great part, the men who used to plough, and 
sow, and reap when English harvests were 
worth haying. Thrown out of employment by 
the ruin of agriculture, they have been driven 
to the towns as the only alternative to the 
workhouse—and there is reason to fear that 
they haye been faring badly. Their labour 
is what townspeople call ‘‘ unskilled ””—as 
most people’s labour would be if they were 
taken away from the trade they had learned 
and set to exercise one which had no relation 
to it. Skill is relative, and the London 
street boy attempting to hoe a row of turnips 
would cut quite as poor a figure as the village 
lad trying to find his way, say, across ‘‘ the 
rather difficult country,” as Mr. Eugene 
Wrayburn called it, ‘‘about Bethnal Green.” 
Unskilled labour, however, is largely wanted 
in the making of a new thoroughfare. 
There is a quantity of rough work implied 
in it, especially in its earlier stages; the 
skilled artisan gets his turn a little later. 
There is much to be said in fayour of the 
scheme which was definitely put before 
the public ten days ago. A new route—if 
the word ‘‘new” is not superfluous, for at 
present there can scarcely be said to be a 
route at all—between Holborn and the Strand 
could hardly go where it did less damage. 
The Olympic Theatre would come down, 
and Wych - street would. probably be 
closed. There, and in the middle row 
between Holywell-street and: the Strand, 
we should lose some vestiges of Old 
London. But, considering the character 
of these localities, and remembering also 
the paint and compo, the enamelled skins, 
the making ‘‘ beautiful for ever,’ which 
have long disguised the ancient houses they 
contain, we could manage to reconcile our- 
selves to their remoyal. Mr. Ernest George, 
in an etching of which some years ago we 
published a photo-lithograph, has preserved 
a faithful likeness of modern Wych-street at 
its best. With a glimpse of St. Clement 
Danes’ tower at the end of it, it makes a yery 
picturesque and successful drawing, but for 
all that, Wych-street, for many years, has 
been better on paper than in reality. Itis 
with art as with love, ‘“‘ Things base and vile, 
holding no quantity, Can art transpose to 
form and dignity,” and the charm of this 
particular etching is rather due to its sketcher 
than its subject. We rejoice that no inter- 
ference was proposed with the two churches 
of St. Clement Danes and St. Mary-le-Strand. 
With the aid of these important features, the 
junction of the proposed ayenue with the 
Strand might be made one of the finest things 
in London. Ifitcould but be kept out of the 
hands of the speculative builder, and what is 
almost worse, of the speculative architect, we 
might haye a success which would blot from 
memory the Shaftesbury-avenue Circus, and 
half atone for the costly failure in Piccadilly. 
A primary necessity is that the new buildings 
at the junction should be comparatively low. 
It 4es not follow that there should be no lofty 
features here and there amongst them. But 


their general masses should not much over- 
top Somerset House nor at all dwarf St. 
Mary’s tower. Yet who is to see that they 
do not ? And who could be trusted, even if 
they were given the power, to exercise a wise 
discretion about what designs were or were 
not allowable in such a situation? To refer 
this to the Institute would probably mean 
one of two things. Hither it would fall into 
the hands of the “ building negotiants ’— 
the surveyors who get so much architectural 
work for which they are quite unfit, and who 
do it so badly—or it would be settled by a 
tribunal of past-presidents, vice-presidents, 
and the like, out of whom perhaps two in 
ten would be the right men in the right 
places. Even without such a tribunal, we fear 
it would be hard to get the County Council 
to agree on a limit of height. Such a limit 
implies some loss of money, though little 
enough in comparison with the whole cost of 
the scheme; and the modern Hoglishman is 
generally ready to spoil a ship when he can 
saye a halfpenny-worth of tar. However, 
when the scheme goes on, if it ever does, 
we must make a fight for it. To keep the 
building negotiants at the business they 
understand, and to prevent the merely 
ornamental figures at Conduit-street from 
stepping off their pedestals, and blocking up 
the paths to improvement, are two objects 
well worth striving for. They will not be 
attained in a day, or a year; but no effort 
which brings us a little nearer to them will 
be wasted, and it may do something, if not 
everything, towards preventing another 
great public opportunity from being foolishly 
thrown away. 

A graceful tower, like that of St. Mary’s, 
would make afar moreimpressive centre for the 
proposed space than a mere drinking-fountain, 
like that in Piccadilly. Moreover, it is ready 
built for us, and will cost nothing. But the 
church it belongs to was never meant to 
stand bald and bare, quite away from other 
structures. It is too straight, too narrow, too 
unbroken to seem satisfactory so. More- 
over, being still in use, its congregation, 
whether small or large, cannot conveniently 
be turned out on to the very margin of a 
crossing. How the County Council meant 
to deal with this part of the scheme we do 
not know. It seems imperative that a clear 
carriage-way should be left on both sides 
and at both ends of the church. From every 
quarter, therefore, a road—and a busy one— 
wouldhaye to be crossed to reach it or leave it. 
This forcibly suggests, for one thing, that a 
good space must be set apart for the church 
to stand on. It must have an island to itself 
in the sea of traffic, and this island might be 
planted with trees and flowers, so as to form 
a beautiful centre to the space. But even 
then it is rather awkward for a little crowd 
of people to issue from a public building into 
a position which they cannot possibly escape 
from except by dodging the cabs and omni- 
buses. Jor many years there has been a 
talk of light bridges at important crossings. 
By a light bridge, the engineer means one 
thing, and the architect another; and if the 
engineer’s idea were adopted and set up, then 
farewell to any hope of a noble central open- 
ing in the Strand. But it is for the engineer, 
as it is for the building negotiant, to keep 
within his own province, and that province is 
not here. Some of us remember—as one of 
the most telling points in Mr. Street’s first 
design for the Law Courts—the light stone 
arch which he proposed to throw acioss the 
street in place of Temple Bar. It was not 
erected. John Bull spent his million or so 
on the Law Courts; sayed a few hundred 
pounds on this arch, which would have been 
the proper finish to them, and set up, instead 
of it, his beloved ‘‘ Griffin.”” He spoiled his 
ship—but he saved his halfpenny. Still the 
result does not quite satisfy him. His con- 
science is partially awakened now, and he 
might perhaps be brought to consider the 
desirableness of building, not that same arch 


—for it was a Gothic one—but an arch 
equally architectural, to form a footway from 
St. Mary’s Church to the nearest pavement. 
At Croyland there is a triangular bridge—a 
compound of three such arches. Certainly 
three footways above the three lines of traffic 
suggest themselves here; and if the thing 
fell into the hands of an artist, he could 
make of them something which other artists 
would come over the seas to paint, as they 
go over sea to paint the bridges of Venice. 
This, perhaps, is too much to hope for; and 
if the scheme fell into the hands of the 
building negotiant, as such things are apt to 
do, one bridge would be a great deal more 
than any of us could put up with. 

St. Clement Danes, it may be said, is 
already shut off from the street payements, 
and yet no such bridge seems wanted there. 
This, at present, is true. But, then, St. 
Clement's does not stand at the junction of 
three great streets. Practically, most of the 
traffic passes to the south of it. The road- 
way between it and the Law Courts is little 
used, and it is easy enough\to reach the 
pavement on that side at any time. There 
will be a different state of affairs whenever the 
middle row which forms the south side of 
Holywell-street is removed. A full half of 
the traffic is then sure to pass on the northern 
side; but even with this alteration it will re- 
main far less difficult to reach the payement 
from St. Clement’s than from St. Mary’s. In 
the former case there will be only half a 
street to get over, for the vehicles going east 
are pretty sure to be kept to the north of the 
church, and those going west to the south of 
it. Atthe proposed semi-circus, if we may so 
name it, this can hardly be. ‘The traffic will 
be passing St. Mary’s in six different direc- 
tions. There will be the carriages going east 
and those going west along the Strand. Then 
there will be those coming from the west to 
the new street, and those going west from the 
new street; and, lastly, those coming from 
the east to it, and going east fromit. Oross- 
ings at circuses and junctions, moreover, are 
much more dangerous than those at right 
angles to a straight roadway. Omnibuses 
stand, one after another, close to the paye- 
ment and block the view. The passenger has 
to pass them, and get near the middle of the 
roadway, before he can see what chance there 
is of getting further. Very often there is no 
chance for a minute or two. While he is 
waiting, the omnibus which was behind him 
has moved on. It, or another one, has cut 
off his retreat, and he cannot step back, 
whatever happens. Then comes, perhaps, a 
hansom in a hurry, with a driver not quite so 
sober as he should be. The passenger cannot 
by any possibility get out of his way. Tho 
cabman swears at him, and drives oyer him, 
and so his ‘‘ knell is knolled.” This is a type 
of one of the commonest of street accidents. 
There is a favourite variation on it, in which 
the ‘‘ crawler” plays the part of the waiting 
omnibus; but the principle is the same. So 
hundreds of people are injured every year, 
and scores killed. In Birmingham they haye 
numerous small cab-stands, and allow no 
‘‘ crawlers.” How long will it be before the 
London County Council take pattern by so 
good an example? Is this, too, one of the 
improyements which the Council can cheer- 
fully put off from this year to next year, 
sometime or never ? 
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VAGUE SPECIFICATIONS. y 


j Danes and accuracy are unfor- 
tunately not conspicuous in the modern 
specification. It is hurriedly written in’ 
the spirit of getting everything good, and 
cheaply.. A writer of some eminence has 
told us that the ‘‘ absolute balance of give 
and take—the doctrine that everything has 
its price—and if that price is not paid, not 
that thing but something else is obtained,” 
pervades all transactions, and that doctrine 
seems to be forgotten by the specification 


_ tractor. 
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writer and the quantities taker. "They seem 
to think that good material and workman- 
ship can be had without thought, adequate 
description, or price. By a loose or in- 
accurate description, in which the terms 
‘“<best,” ‘approved,’ ‘‘ good quality” are 
plentifully used, they imagine the con- 
tractor will supply the really best; but why 
should they anticipate so much without the 
trouble or thought of a really accurate 
description ? 

The yague specification is chiefly indictable 
in two things—namely, in describing quali- 
ties and in dealing with workmanship or 
modes of execution. It is in these two 
respects that most specifications fail. Under 
the head of Qualities we haye everything 
that pertains to building stones, bricks, 
cements, &c., their nature and properties; 
the substances and qualities of various mate- 
rials, like timber, iron, lead, glass, decorative 
materials, thickness and manufacture of all 
fittings. Under Workmanship, we have all 
in which skill and labour can do, all kinds 
of construction of stone, brick, timber, iron ; 
all fittings and apparatus like lifts, heating 
apparatus, sanitary fixtures, ventilating con- 
trivances. We do not complain so much of 
the want of completeness of specifications ; 
eyery trade may be noticed, every material 
and fitting specified. As mere lists of 
materials and trades, they may be per- 
fect. It is easy to draw up a list of 
requirements; but quite another thing to 
describe their character, the qualities of 
the materials and the workmanship. The 
latter calls for technical knowledge and 
experience, and it is just in regard to 


_ quality and workmanship that the specifica- 


tion is necessary; the drawings and quantities 
furnish connection and position, the number 
and the sizes of the various materials. and 
fittings; but itis left to the specification to 
define and describe. Let us take a few 
instances of the want of these essentials in 
modern specifications. In matters of founda- 
tions a good deal is left to the builder, or 
recourse is had to the ‘‘ covering” clause 
which places all responsibility on the con- 
Much indefiniteness is found. We 
hayefrequently seen clausessuchas this: ‘‘ Dig 
out for basement and for all footings to a 
depth necessary to obtain a good foundation,” 
but no depth is stated beyond that which the 
sections supply. The contractor has to guess 
or take the risks, which in some cases inyolye 
an expenditure of some hundreds of pounds 
in addition to the quantities estimated. If a 
builder signs a contract with such a clause, 


he commits himself, but in properly- prepared 


contracts all excess of digging and concrete 
work is measured and valued. Such a clause 
as, ‘Do all the necessary pumping and 
shoring,” may mean a good deal, or nothing 
at all; and the experienced contractor puts 
down a large sum to cover all risks. 

Then the ordinary specification is often 
vague in its description of stone. Ifa par- 
ticular quarry is specified, care should be 
taken to ascertain whether it is really work- 
ing. We have known instances in which the 
quarry specified has actually been worked 
out, and a yery inferior quarry has been 
selected in itsstead. Surely withthe authorised 
lists published of stones and quarries, an 
architect ought not to go wrong in these 
matters. The valuable reports prepared 
by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
when the stone for the Houses of Parliament 
was selected by Sir F. A. Abel and others, 
are within ready access. After specifying a 
known quarry, the architect may cover his 
indecision or ignorance by adding ‘‘or stone 
from some other equally good quarry.” But 
even a quarry may mislead, if the essential 
properties are not described. Thus, in the 
selection of a quarry for Portland stone for 
external work, the specification should state 
that the stone must be of. ‘‘ uniform struc- 
ture,”’ or from the best ‘‘ base-bed”’ varieties, 
and free from cayities, which generally 


occur in the kind known as ‘‘ whit-bed” 
stone, which, though. often appearing of 
greater hardness and compactness in part, 
is more liable to haye cayities within it. 
But the ordinary run of specifications merely 
say that the stone must be from such and 
such a quarry—perhaps unknown, or *‘ of the 
best quality free from all veins, shakes,” “c., 
which may mean almost anything, as it 
is the ordinary specification formula; for 
every practical builder knows how impossible 
it is to insure freedom from all these defects 
if particular quarries are specified, so that 
one intention is frustrated by the other. 
Just in the same manner, it is absurd to 
require that the timber is to be “‘ perfectly 
free from sap, shakes, large loose knots, and 
other defects,” a condition which can be 
carried out only to a limited extent, for the 
simple reason that few arehitects and clerks 
of works would get good timber if they 
rejected all with knots and shakes. So with 
all standards that cannot be attained. It is 
absurd to introduce any condition which the 
architect has no power to enforce, as, for 
instance, to say all the cement must be able 
to bear a certain weight without breaking, 
when he has practically no means or 
apparatus for carrying out his requirements. 
The various specification standards on this 
point alone show how useless such tests aré 
in a majority of cases. But the architect or 
engineer who writes a specification for works 
to be executed in cement, thinks it sufficient 
if he copies a usual clause, such as that used 
by the London County Council or Mr. Grant's 
form; it looks like business if it has no other 
recommendation. Well and good if these 
conditions and tests can be insisted upon; 
but to put them in as vague and unmeaning 
threats can only help the evasive and under- 
bidding contractor to an unfair position. 
These are the men who profit by general 
clauses which are not intended to be complied 
with; while the scrupulous builder, who 
tenders and takes them as meaning what 
they say, is the real sufferer. One of the 
worst faults of the modern specification is to 
insert clauses which cannot be carried out, 
or to make them so yague and indefinite 
that the contractor evades them altogether. 
The jerry builder's rule is to omit all 
he can; to put in the softest stone or 
unburnt brick when good stone and 
brick are specified; to fill in walls with 
‘“ shuffs,” and to ayoid bonding where 
it cannot be found out. He does not mean 
to comply with the specification for the 
carpenter. Why.should he if he can intro- 
duce Swedish timber for Dantzic or Memel, 
or substitute inferior deals for best quality 
Petersburg ? The vague specification gives 
him many opportunities for omission or sub- 
stitution. He eagerly seizes every general 
expression, as ‘‘of the best quality,” ‘‘ free 
from sap,” ‘‘in a proper manner,” or 
‘“‘approyal,” and interprets it in a relative 
manner, or as being a formula of no signi- 
ficance. They are convenient expressions, 
because they save a good deal of technical 
knowledge, and they save accurate and 
definite description of materials. It would 
be much better and surer, however, if a stone 
was definitely described as ofa certain quarry 
and bed; if the bricks were specified as those 
of a certain firm’s manufacture, and if the 
accurate trade or distinguishing brands of 
timbersand deals were given. If themanufac- 
turer’s name or a certain brand were given, we 
are sure there would be less chance of evasion 
in contracts. Few architects are good judges 
of timber ; but if they take care to specify 
the brand, the chances of their being 
deceived is considerably lessened. Thus 
Swedish goods are carefully sorted into 
various qualities in the Hnglish market, 
giving a fair idea to the purchaser. At least 
such definite description of materials and 
qualities is more reliable than loose general 
terms. We cannot hope to acquire them by 
using specification forms—useful as they are; 


still less by copying old sp 
works. We do not even say thé 6 
ledge of ‘‘ brands” and ports is always a 
safeguard without a personal knowledge of 
what is good timber. We know instances 
where the architect’s supposed knowledge, 
derived from specification formulz, has misled 
him. How often we hear of an architect or 
clerk of works condemning a joist or a rafter 
if it has a vein of blue sap-wood in it, when 
in such a position it could not matter, 
or be injurious to the stability of the 
floor or roof. It would be more detri- 
mental to allow such sap-wood to be 
used as bond timber, or built in a 
confined place. Again, the selection of 
«« first? qualities for timber is specified when: 
‘‘ best selected middling” quality would be 
better, and more easily obtained. Swedish is 
condemned, although, as a matter of fact, 
when the scantlings are not large, an 
approved quality of Swedish is all that 
can be desired in point of suitability. 
These and other facts can be only learned 
from practical workshop or building-yard 
experience. 

- We have, so far, dwelt on qualities; but a 
full accurate description is no less demanded. 
We lately heard of a large building put up to 
tender in which the glass was a considerable 
item. There were skylights and sidelights, 
and it was specified that ‘‘260z. embossed 
coloured glass” was to be used. What was 
meant by the description was probably in- 
tended for plate-glass embossed to a design. 
Again, it was merely specified, the ‘‘side- 
lights to haye proper sidelight glass.” 
Is it surprising that one who tendered simply 
allowed for ordinary enamel-coloured glass ? 
There was a large quantity, and it involved 
a considerable sum. As for the phrase 
‘« proper sidelight glass,” it was impossible 
to say what was intended; it meant any- 
thing the tenderer liked—plain, coloured, 
embossed, or any other glass; the adjective 
“proper” may be interpreted in many ways, 
and according to many standards. In another 
case the specification described the roofs (very 
extensive) ‘to be covered with good Bangor 
slates; but an inferior sort was used through- 
out, and a considerable saying in cost must 
have been effected by the builder. The mis- 
take was in not specifying the particular 
quarry, as that of the Penrhyn or Dinorwic, 
or the best Portmadoc slates from a certain 
quarry. 

‘‘Good Bangor” slates may mean almost 
anything ; but the architect ought to describe 
not only the quarry, but the colour as well. 
If a green slate is wanted, it is necessary 
to specify the ‘best slates only from 
Coniston,” which are close in texture, and do 
not discolour. Not long ago an architect 
suggested that the specification might be 
superseded if the architect wrote all his 
descriptions and instructions on the plans, 
sections, and elevations, and confined his 
specification to a bare description of ma- 
terials and preliminary clauses, without a 
thought of what a small scale set of drawings 
would be like if so burdened with descriptive 
matter. On the face of it the idea is feasible, 
as the elevation would haye notes of all 
facing materials and details, the sections of 
all construction and internal joinery and 
fittings, plastering, &c.; the plans of every- 
thing relating to the drains, laying of floors, 
pavings, hearths, &c. These are matters 
which, however, are more conyeniently intro- 
duced in the specification of all the trades, 
and which is accessible to all those concerned 
on the building. The separate document 
form can be divided if necessary, whereas it 
would be undesirable that the mason or 
carpenter or plasterer should have the exclu- 
sive use of the drawings. For these and 
other obvious reasons the specification is the 
right instrument for all explanatory infor- 
mation, if we take the trouble to make it 
clear and definitive, and supplementary to 
the drawings. : 
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MODEL DAIRY COMPETITION. 


HE British Dairy Farmers’ Association have 

on view at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, 

a collection of plans and models of dairies which 
is of some interest. Prizesfor these were offered 


some time ago by Sir James Blyth, Bart. Inone 
class for small dairies, prizes of £25, £15, and £10 


were offered for the three best plans for a dairy | P 


‘* adapted for the manufacture of both butter and 
cheese, and capable of dealing with the milk of 
not more than 25 cows.’’ In class 82, the same 
prizes were offered for plans for a similar dairy 
capable of dealing with 50 cows, and there were 
also prizes of £60, £30, and £10 for models of a 
permanent and portable dairies. We may first 
refer to the awarded plans of both these classes. 
The judges who have awarded the prizes are 
T. Penrose Fitzgerald, Midleton, co. Cork; the 
Hon. Cecil T. Parker, Eccleston, Chester ; and 
W. D. Carée, architect, M.A., P.A.A. In the 
class of the larger. dairies, the first prize has 
been given to No. 1627, by Mr. Charles A. 
Callon, of Victoria-street, S.W., for a design 
which shows a compact arrangement of dairy, 
and a pleasing exterior of red brickwork with 
tile roofs. The central portion has a butter- 
making room in front, gabled, 15ft. by 12ft., 
with side entrance under a verandah, which sur- 
rounds the building. Behind, in communication, 
is the cheese-making room, 15ft. by 12ft., with 
double steel cheese-tub, cooling vat, cheese- 
presses, and curd-mill. A side stairs leads to 
cheese-room over, in gabled portion of roof. 
This is fitted with revolving racks for 147 cheeses, 
and is ventilated by a shaft which forms an 
ornamental cupola externally. Connected with 
the butter and cheese-making rooms on ground 
floor is the milk-room, 14ft. square, surrounded 
by shelves or settling pans. Coolness is secured 
by the surrounding verandah, and there are three 
windows, whichirsure light, cleanliness, and venti- 
lation. The right-hand wing has a boiler-house, 
with separate entrance, and a scullery. The author 
has a practical knowledge of the requirements of a 
dairy, which can be worked either by hand or 
steam power. The plans and details show a due 
regard for the drainage and sanitary conditions. 
There is shown a cistern in roof to hold 500 
gallons. The drains are clearly drawn, with 
proper manhole-chambers and traps, The walls 
are of brick, with cavity. Windows with case- 
ments hinged are shown; the upper ones hinged 
at bottom, to fall inward, and the lower case- 
ments hinged at sides. Gauze wire-blinds are 
provided—a very useful precaution in summer 
time, and glazed sashes in the winter on the 
outer face of walls to open outwards. The roofs 
have air-shafts, and ventilators with louvre open- 
ings. Channel gullies are shown with grids. A 
detail drawing illustrates revolving cheese-racks, 
which rest on castors, and revolve on centres 
in the cheese-room. The elevations are simply 
and artistically conceived, the centre gabled 
portion projects, and is finished with timber 
framing rough-stuccoed below. The milk-room 
on one side, and the scullery and boiler-house on 
the other, are single-storied, with steep roofs of 
tile, which project over the verandahs. ‘Thesame 


author receives the second prize in the next | 8" 


class for 25 cows. ‘The plan is similar, and has a 
central butter and cheese-making room, with 
“milk-room on the left, and boiler and scullery on 
the right, and there is a verandah. A similar 
external treatment is also shown. In both sets 
the author exhibits a grasp of the requirements ; 
the plans and details are clearly drawn, and the 
elevations appropriate in style and economical. 
The second and third prizes have not been 
awarded in class 82. The plan by Messrs. A. R. G. 
and H. S. Fenning, of Lincoln’s Inn-fields, has 
been commended. It is is a simple rectangle, 
with a large dairy, 23ft. by 16ft., on the east side, 
and a washhouse and entrance at the west side. 
The cheese-room is over the dairy, with turning 
shelf. This arrangement has the merit of sim- 
plicity; it can be roofed in one span, and the 
dairy and cheese-room are well lighted and ven- 
tilated. The upper story is tile-hung, and the 
treatment in brick and tile is suitable and 
inexpensive. Hollow walls are shown, and 
the ventilating and draining arrangements 
appear to be good. The judges have also 
commended two other plans. The first is by 
Mr. C. A. Battie, of Hornsey-road, and the 
second by Mr. W. Rowland Howell, of Reading. 
The first is a rectangle, nearly a square, having a 
high-pitched tiled roof hipped all round, with a 
centre extraction turret at the summit. The 
cheese-making room is in the centre, with 
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butter-making room on one side and store-room. 
The author has studied economy of service and 
expeditious working in the plan of the depart- 
ments. The washing, boiler-house, and fuel store 
are conveniently arranged along one side, and 
curing room is in theroof. The design is cleverly 
treated and simple. The latter isalso an ingenious 
lan, but rather broken up by the tower, which 
is intended for a cistern. The pressed cheese 
drying-room is in the upper story. There is an 
artistic feeling in the drawing, but economy is 
not the strongest point of the design. In the 
same class we may note No. 1613, a plan 
showing some knowledge of details in the arrange- 
ment ofa dairy ; the external design is simple, the 
author shows a high thatched roof, and puts 
peat moss litter round walls of butter larder. 
The cheese store is in the roof. No. 1614, by 
Mr. Leonard J. Hughes, has a plan with corridor 
connection to house and an entrance from farm, 
with scullery and engine-rooms on each side with 
press-room, cheese and butter dairies in rear, and 
curing-room over. The details are less satis- 
factory, and elevation not characteristic. The 
author of 1616 has a compact plan with entrance 
shed, but the drawings are spoilt by the pink 
tint of roof. The authors of 1630 (Archer and 
Hooper) have a more original plan, and treatment 
artistically conceived and tinted in sepia. The 
cheese-making room is in the centre between the 
milk and cheese rooms, with an open verandah in 
front of entrance, and the external elevation, 
with its high roof and dormer lights over 
verandah, is cleverly treated. 

The plans for the smaller dairy (Class 81) 
show two or three able and practical designs. 
We have already noticed the design placed 
second, by Mr. Callon, as one of the best. 
The first prize is withheld. A plan with a 
ticket printed ‘‘ Reserve No.’’ (1612; John H. 
Phillips and J. Gunter, Cardiff) is compact 
and economical. The dairy, 28ft. by 2l1ft., is 


well lighted and ventilated by windows on three} 


sides, with a projecting heating chamber on left 
for heating below level of ground. A scullery and 
cheese-room occupy a position also on this side. An 
alternative plan shows two cheese rooms for young 
and old cheese. The elevations are suitable, with 
a single-span tile roof, and hollow brick walls are 
shown. No, 1596 has been awarded the third 
prize, and is by Messrs. Fenning, of Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields. The plan of dairy occupies the main 
area of building, and is 16ft. 4in. by 15ft., fitted 
with churn, cream separator, butter dryer, vat, 
&c. There is an entrance from a corner porch, 
with washhouse and a stair to cheese-room over. 
The section shows concrete and rolled-iron joist 
floor. The arrangement is compact and inex- 
pensive, and the external design appropriate. The 
elevations are artistically treated. Brick and red 
tile hanging to the walls, which are hollow, and 
a high tiled roof are shown and effectively 
coloured. Next to it (1597) is a well-detailed 
plan in one floor, indicating practical knowledge ; 
but there is a want of concentration. The milk- 
room is connected with the cheese and butter- 
making rooms, each on a separate block, which 
would not admit of simple roofing. On the 
ound floor also are a separator room between 
milk and butter room, a butter and cheese store, a 
cheese- curing room, and washing-room. The walls 
are hollow, with an outer casing of 2tin. slabs of 
concrete, and an inner casing of rough plate glass 
in large squares, or concrete slabs supported by a 
framework of rolled mild-steel joists, channels, 
T’sand |’s. The details are well considered. 

No. 1607 has the butter dairy separated by a 
porch from the cheese dairy and cheese-room. 
The plan is simple and has a yard in front of 
entrance, and the elevation with the gable ends 
is plainly treated. No. 1611 is wasteful in the 
entrance passage between milk and churn room; 
it is one story surrounded by a verandah. No. 
1609 is also wanting in compactness. In many 
of the plans the milk-room is not in convenient 
reldtion to the butter and cheese-making rooms, 
and the two latter are not placed together as they 
should be for economical working. The vat 
should be near the milk-room, and the other 
fittings placed in those positions which offer the 
greatest convenience and save labour. Again, 
the sizes of the cheese and butter-making rooms 
should have reference to the quantity of milk 
obtained or the number of gallons per day. 

Six models are exhibited, and these show a 
large expenditure of cost and labour. Messrs. 
Boulton and Paul, of Norwich, have a well- 
constructed model, to a scale of 2in. to the 
foot, of a portable dairy, adapted for the making 


of butter, to deal with the milk of 20 cows. The 
plan consists of a simple parallelogram, divided 
into a dairy and scullery, with ingress and exit 
in the centre, and the construction is shown 
in the Norwegian style, having framework and 
external 3in. deals, continued past and halved 
at angles, fitted to a long bolt at intervals; it is 
lined internally with matchboarding or vertical 
battens in sections, and has a roof also in sections 
covered with felt. This receives a second prize, 
the only one given. The plans and models are 
worth a visit. 
rg 


THE BUILDING OPERATIONS OF THE 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


dt es fourth annual Report of the Works Com- 
mittee of the London School Board states 
that during the year ended March last the Board 
were engaged in purchasing interests in 55 sites. 
The cost of these interests was £82,265, the 
surveyors’ fees, &c., agreed to at the time of 
purchase being £980. ‘T'he value of all the sites 
purchased, or agreed to be purchased, previous to 
March, 1894, was £2,903,207, and costs £406,601. 
The total cost, therefore, of the sites purchased 
up to the end of the year under review was 
£2,985,472, and costs £407,581. The cost of the 
sites for 294 schools was £6 15s. 3d. per child. 
The total number of permanent schools which 
had been erected and opened to Lady Day, 1894, 
was 397. During the year under review nine 
additional schools and 28 enlargements were 
opened. The total amount of the loans which the 
Education Department authorised the Board to 
incur on account of these nine schools and sites 
was £170,417, and on account of the 28 enlarge- 
ments and sites, £301,555. The average cost per 
head of the 294 school buildings, and of the fur- 
niture the accounts of which had been completed 
at September, 1894, was :—School buildings (ex- 
clusive of sites), £12 2s. 3d. per head, and 
furniture and fittings, 10s.6d. Tenders had been 
-accepted during the year for erecting eight new 
schools, providing accommodation for 7,447 
children. Each of the eight schools, when com- 
pleted, would be provided with halls, which are 
not counted in the accommodation, and the 
tenders for the new schools included the provision 
of cookery, laundry, and manual training centres, 
and in many cases a drawing-class. Tenders had 
also been accepted for erecting 22 enlargements of 
schools, including two junior mixed schools and 
one senior mixed school, providing accommodation 
for 7,102 children. All the schools which were 
now being erected by the Board were provided 
with apparatus other than open fireplaces for 
warming the buildings. In December, 1892, 
the Committee decided that each clerk of the 
works for repairs should be instructed to 
inspect and report on the drains of the schools 
in his district and to submit an annual 
report on the state of the drains and the 
sanitary arrangements of the schools. Reports 
had been received for 1894, which showed that 
179 schools tenders for providing new drainage 
were to be obtained as soon as possible. Of these 
the drainage work in 79 cases had been completed, 
tenders had been obtained for carrying out the 
work in 16 cases, in 20 other cases the work 
would be carried out in connection with enlarge- 
ments for which tenders had been accepted, and 
plans and specifications were being or will be 
prepared in the 64 remaining cases. There were 
160 schools painted or cleaned during the year. 
The system of carrying out repairs to school 
buildings by workmen employed direct by the 
Board was being continued in 9 of the 15 dis- 
tricts of the Clerk of the Works for Repairs. 
The staff employed consisted of 20 carpenters, 
12 plumbers, 2 bricklayers, 10 painters, 23 
general labourers, and 12 plumbers’ labourers. 
A stock of the materials necesssary for carrying 
out the repairs was stored at the Clerk of the 
Works’ office in each of these districts, and the 
schoolkeeper was encouraged by the supply of 
tools and materials to carry out simple repairs 
which could be done without special assistance. 
The whole of the repairs to furniture were now 
being carried out by workmen employed direct 
by the Board. At the date of this report there 
were 29 carpenters, 7 painters, and 9 labourers 
employed on this work. In May, 1894, the 
Board decided that in all future building con- 
tracts there be inserted a clause binding the 
contractors to pay the rates of wages mutually 
agreed upon by the Central Association of Master 
Builders of London and the London Building 
Trades Federation. Since then the Board had 


PANEL FROM LUCCA. (4D. 1498.) 
By Marrero Crviraz. 


agreed to consent to the following amended 
clause in all building contracts :—‘‘ Where the 
London scale of wages shall apply the con- 
tractor shall pay to the workmen employed by 
him the rates of wages mutually agreed upon 
by the Central Association of Master Builders 
of London and the representatives of the 
Unions of the various branches of the building 
trade, and which agreed rates of wages are set 
out in the schedule. In all other districts where 
the London scale of wages shall not apply, the 
contractor shall pay the workmen and all other 
persons employed by him in connection with 
his contract not less than the minimum standard 
rate of wages, which may for the time being be 
usual and generally paid where such workmen 
are employed.’’ On March 25 last the following 
was the amount of school accommodation in course 
of provision:—Ten schools were in course of 
erection, providing accommodation for 9,622 
children; 24 enlargements were in course of 
erection, providing accommodation for 7,562 
children ; 26 additional sites for new schools had 
been or were being purchased, the schools to be 


FLORENTINE WALL FOUNTAIN. (LATE 15TH CENTURY.)) 
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erected on which would provide accommodation 
for 22,202 children; 25 sites for new schools had 
been scheduled in the session 1894-95, the schools 
upon which would provide accommodation for 
21,800 children; and 34 enlargements of schools 
had been sanctioned by the Board, for which 
tenders had not been accepted, providing accom- 
modation for 11,919 children. The Education 
Department had also sanctioned the provision of 
sites in six districts (which would be scheduled 
next session), the schools upon which would pro- 
vide accommodation for 4,000 children. 
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CLASSIC DETAILS AND THEIR 
APPLICATION.* 


By G. A. T. Mipptzron. 
XIV.—ITALIAN RENAISSANCE : ENRICHMENTS, 


OWHERE did the exuberant fancy of the 
early Renaissance architects find such free 


play as in the enrichments of their buildings. 


* All rights reserved. 
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PANEL FROM A WALL 
FOUNTAIN. (Asour 
A.D. 1490.) By Bunn- 
DETTO DA MAIANA, 
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Founding their designs mainly upon the scroll- 
work of ancient Rome, in low relief, they 
developed a treatment which, while of infinite 
variety, is always recognisable as that of their 
age and country. Sometimes formal, sometimes 
free, always conventional, always subdued suffi- 
ciently not to interfere with the general design 
which it decorates, it is uniformly pleasing. 
Panels and pilasters are freely ornamented with 
scrolls in which the acanthus is largely, but by 
no means exclusively, used, other leaves and 
flowers being introduced, conventionally treated 
in a highly decorative way, to fill, but not to 
crowd, the space available; and even what ap- 
pears to be crowded in an outline drawing is not 
invariably so when executed in low, but varying, 
relief. 

As examples, a few illustrations are given ; but 
the variety is so infinite that they can only be 
accepted as notes of the sort of thing which 1s to 
be expected. So we have the formal treatment 
by Benedetto da Maiana in the panels of his wall- 
fountain (now at South Kensington Museum) of 
the poppy-head, pansy, and other flowers; while 
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ONE-THIRD OF DRUM OF COLUMN FROM PALACE 
AT CESENA. (Azour 4D. 1500.) 


INLAID PANEL FROM A 
MILANESE CHIMNEY- RENAISSANCE VARIATION OF EGG- 


PIECE. (Azsovur A.D, 1600.) AND-TONGUE (ROME), 


in Matteo Civitale’s panel from Lucca there is a | also a curious variation of the Corinthian. Again, 
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ANTHEMION FROM THE TOMB IN THE CAMPO SANTO AT PISA.—By Sraaio Sraat. 


have appeared in Roman work; but upon the 
vase itself are wreaths and scrolls, birds and fish, 
and even a cupid’s head, in rich variety; and 
this full decoration of the surface and the intro- 
duction of life is carried further still in the 
enriched column from the Palace at Cesena, 
where masks and grotesque figures with parrots’ 
heads are freely used. In all these, despite their 
differences, there is the same spirit of elegance 
and freedom of design; and they are all of much 
the same date—the close of the 15th century. 

Though a hundred years later in date, much 
the same spirit is also evident in the panel from a 
Milanese chimney-piece; but in that example 
the decoration was not in relief, but inlaid in 
coloured marbles within a white. marble ground, 
having a light yellow flush upon it here and 
there. The design is a trifle more straggly, 
however, and it was in this direction, towards 

overty, that deterioration took place eventually 
in the North of Italy. 

In Rome, however, at that date, the copyism 
of the ancient Roman character, already noticed, 
was in full force, and variations and develop- 
ments of enrichments took a more formal course, 
as they did in the general designs. Borromini’s 
capital is sufficient to illustrate what is meant, 
especially if similar features already illustrated 
be referred to—a principal characteristic being 
massiveness, in place of the delicacy of the early 
work in Florence and the North. In fact, the 
details are rather magnificent than beautiful, 
beauty being often sadly lacking, especially in later 
work, as evidenced by the garish variation of the 
egg-and-tongue, of which a sketch is given, and 
which may well be compared with the anthemion 
from the Tomb, by Stagio Stagi, in the Campo 
Santo of Pisa, of about 1530 a p., which, worked 
on a curved frieze, is light and graceful in its low 
relief, even though it does not possess the full 
beauty of curve of the examples of scroll-work 
already mentioned of thirty years before. 

Enough has been said now, however, to show 
how true in all respects was the architecture of 
the Italian Renaissance, instinct with life, with 
the spirit of development, with the sense of 
beauty, and with applicability to the needs of 
the time and people. Its early work was the 
most refined, its later most full, and its last, with 
signs of debasement in eccentricity_and vulgarity, 
was but in the usual course. It was a true archi 
tecture—a genuine development of Classic work 
with Classic details adapted to new purposes anc 
used in a new way. 
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CONCERT HALLS AND ASSEMBLY 
ROOMS.—I. 


By Ernest A. E. Wooprow, A.R.I.B.A. 


Teer is constantly a fresh demand for 
additional buildings for public entertain- 
ment and instruction. Every town and every 
village, whether at home or in the colonies, re- 
quires, and obtains its concert-room or its 
assembly-room; and if the local community 
cannot afford to erect a special building, it adapts 
and converts the largest room in the town or 
village into its place of public resort. — “ss 

The variety of the buildings containing within 
them rooms or halls for public entertainment are 
so numerous, and the conditions under which they 
are used vary so widely, that it is difficult to 
classify them to any extent. Before entering 
into matters of detail as to their internal arrange- 
ments, it is, however, necessary to mention the 
various kinds of places of public resort. 

Among those which are erected for the special 


much more light treatment of grasses and the | the Florentine wall-fountain shows the acanthus | purposes of the concert-hall and assembly-room, 
acanthus leaf, witha capital which, if elegant, is | leaf upon the stem of the vase, almost as it would | are, first and foremost, the concert-hall proper, 
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such as the Royal Albert Hall, and the Queen’s 
Hall, in Langham- place. Then follow the 
concert-halls in connection with other premises, 
such as St. James’s Hall, in the St. James's 
Restaurant; the King’s Hall, at the Holborn 
Restaurant; and the Whitehall Rooms, in the 
Hotel Metropole; which give us the latest de- 
velopment of the assembly and public dancing- 
room combined. These may be accepted as 
premises which have been essentially erected for 
a specific purpose, either for music or dancing, or 
other entertainments of the like kind. 

There are also buildings with two or more 
halls within them, such as a concert-hall, with a 
minor hall under the same roof; in many cases, 
whole suites of rooms are arranged for public 

- reception. 

Next in order come those buildings which are 
erected primarily for a wholly different usage, 
but have within them a hall or room devoted to 
entertainments ; this class includes such buildings 
as hotels, with large assembly-rooms or dancing- 
rooms attached. 

Lastly may be mentioned buildings ‘used for 
public entertainment, but not originally designed 
for that purpose—that is, buildings which are at 
some time or another converted into dancing- 
rooms or concert-halls, such as swimming-baths, 
skating-rinks, &c. 

To trace the development of these classes one 
is almost forced to consider their origin. The 
public concert-room, and with it no doubt the 
music-hall, found its birth in the club-room 
of the public-house, and commenced with the 
free-and-easy concert among the frequenters of 
the house; then followed the engagement at 
these entertainments of one or more paid pro- 
fessionals, after which the amateur entirely 
‘dropped out, and some licensed houses gave more 
attention to the ‘‘ variety ’’ entertainment and 
became music-halls; while others cultivated the 
glees and part songs, thus adding to the number 
of concert-halls. 3 

The club-room of which many still exist, and 
which must be considered hereafter in detail in 
these papers, must therefore not be dismissed as 
unimportant ; not only has it been the origin of 
the buildings devoted to music, but also the 
commencement of the dancing-room, public ball- 
room, casino, and all the varied developments of 
the assembly-room. This can be more easily 
understood when it is remembered that in many 
provincial towns the hotel still contains the only 
place for public assemblies, auctions, balls, 
bazaars, political meetings, &e. 

The public dancing-room which is used by the 
dancing-master for tuition becomes at night a 
place for assemblies and balls, and the arrange- 
ment of this is as important as that? of the large 
halls which are used only for balls. 

Where the assembly-rooms consist of a group 
of halls or rooms there are to be found the large, 
or ball-room, the supper-room, the smaller 
dancing-room, and the retiring-rooms. Buildings 
exist where one or more entertainments take place 
at the same time. Take, for example, St. James’s 
Hall or the Moore and Burgess Minstrels’ Hall, 
the large and small concert-halls at the Queen’s 
Hall. Of larger buildings used for many and 
various purposes, there are such places as the 
Royal Agricultural Hall and the Royal Aquarium. 
Again, there is a still further development, as 
seen in the Crystal Palace, while the grouping 
and arrangement of buildings at international 
and minor exhibitions are, indeed, of the most 
grave and greatest importance. 

Parochial rooms, rooms attached to places of 
worship of all denominations, the ‘‘iron’’ room, 
Sunday-school rooms, are all at one time or 
another used for public assembly-rooms. In 
institutions, polytechnics, asylums, and hospitals 
are to be found other variations of the public- 
hall, while vestry buildings would now be con- 
sidered incomplete without the large concert-hall 
and assembly-room, which, indeed, is never used 
for vestry purposes, and which some may doubt 
whether the local authorities are within their 
rights in erecting out of the public funds to 
compete with private enterprise in providing 
entertainments for the people. However, that is 
not a poiat which need concern us in these 
papers. 

At most of our seaside watering-places are to 
be found concert-halls constructed upon the piers. 
Some of them are of such a size as to hold many 
hundreds of people. Many are fitted with a 
stage and all the accessories of scenic display for 

' theatrical performances, while others are arranged 
for orchestral music only, as at Southsea. Another 


variety of the seaside place of amusement is the 
‘« Spa’? buildings, as at Scarboro’, the casino, or 
kursaal, notably found in townships abroad which 
are summer resorts and bathing-places. In the 
hydropathic establishments, and even in the large 
boarding houses of later days, are to be found the 
large ‘‘common’’ room for dancing, concerts, and 
theatricals. 

We must, however, look abroad to see what 
can be done in the way of making the public 
assembly -room veritable palaces; while even 
whole townships are proposed to be erected on the 
Continent solely for pleasure resorts, the casino, 
the assembly-room, the concert-hall, the theatre, 
and the racecourse being the centre round which 
the hotel and boarding-houses are to be erected. 
There are already two such projects on foot, 
Mayville, on the French coast, and Farnoe, in 
Denmark. Other Continental watering-places are 
noted for their buildings devoted to public 
‘play’? and gambling, as at Monte Carlo, and 
the Spa at Ostend, closed last year by the police. 
In Switzerland and Germany we find the Ton 
Halle, notably a Swiss institution, a kind of 
people’s palace, containing a large number of 
assembly-rooms, and examples of this class are 
the building erected in Zurich by Messrs. Fellner 
and Helmsr, as well as the Albert Palace at 
Leipsic, which also contains a circus. The 
People’s Theatre at Worms is closely connected 
with this class, for it contains an assembly- hall as 
well as a theatre. 

Of the group of buildings erected for other 
purposes than public assembly-rooms, but adapted 
at some time during the year for music and 
dancing, the swimming-bath may be considered 
most important. These, during the winter, 
have the bath or tank floored over, a platform 
erected at one end, and, instead of having the 
revenue stopped when the bathing season is over, 
the exchequer is enlarged by ‘‘ lettings ’’ for 
concerts, lectures, soirées, dances, &:. 

The Baths and Washhouses Act will not per- 
mit premises to be licensed which have been 
erected under the commissioners ; that is to say, 
it forbids a bath having a license for music or 
dancing, but says nothing about it being deprived 
of a stage-play license. It is legal to turn such a 
bath into a theatre, but not into a concert-room 
or ball-room, for which it is far more suitable. 
This is one of the strange anomalies of our out- 
of-date licensing laws which everybody would 
gladly see amended. 

My long list of classes of building to be con- 
sidered in these articles from an architect’s point 
of view would be incomplete without a brief men- 
tion of the conservatoires, schools of music, public 
schools, and even private schoolrooms which are 
used for public performances. The skating-rink, 
with its latest development, the natural-ice rink, 
must also be mentioned. 

The purpose of these papers is to consider 
what are the best methods of arranging the many 
buildings enumerated so as to adapt them to the 
many purposes they have to be put to, and to 
plan and construct them with a view to the 
safety of the public frequenting them. ‘There is 
often very great danger to many of these 
buildings because of the bad arrangements of the 
plan, great danger from panic, inadequate exits, 
and fire. The risk from fire arises from man 
sources, not seen in the room or hall itself, but 
which, upon careful examination of the premises 
from an architect’s and fireman’s point of view, 
can be seen to exist in other portions of the 
building, in the surrounding building, or from 
the temporary arrangements made in the hall 
itself for private or other theatricals, bazaars, and 
varied entertainments. 

At one time or another nearly every architect 
is called upon to build one or other of the kind of 
buildings I have mentioned; not like theatres, 
which are built by the few, the concert-hall or 
assembly-room is incorporated in one form or 
another in such a very large number of buildings, 
thatits arrangement and planning must be the 
work of every architect. 

After dealing in these columns at some length 
with the planning and construction of the most 
important of all public buildings—i.e., the theatre 
—it is but natural that I should now turn my 


attention to the subject before us. It has fallen 


to my lot, during some years past, to examine 
plans and visit buildings intended for one or other 
of the above-mentioned usages of the concert-hall 
and assembly-room. Some of the points which 
have been forced thereby under my notice may, 
I hope, be of service to my readers. To design a 


building suitable to be used for so many purposes 


for theatricals, bazaars, concerts, lectures, flower 
shows, political meetings, industrial exhibitions, 
and balls is indeed a task. Many of the defects 
which become evident in these buildings are due 
to the fact that, when they are first built they 
are not intended for the complex usage to which 
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is no easy matter; to make a hall fitand safe alike oe 


they are subsequently subjected; the architect 


may, therefore, not be so far to blame for the 
defects, not seeing the inventive mind of his 
client, or conceiving the use to which he will put. 
his hall or room. But, after all, it must be re- 
membered that these premises are built for money- 
making, and when there is a chance to let the 
hall for a few guineas—never mind for what 
entertainment—the owner will not hesitate or 
concern himself as to the suitability of the build- 
ing for the purposes to which it is to be put. It 
is for this reason that the architect must be ever 
far-seeing and imaginative, and must provide 
for every contingency. Difficult as a successful 
theatre is to design, the assembly-room, as now 
employed, is far more difficult. 

Many men intrusted with the designing of 
public buildings show a surprising ignorance of 
the primary and essential requirements of public 
safety ; they totally ignore the rudimentary rules 
as to entrances and exits; they overlook the 
necessity of separating fire risks, and totally 
ignore the fact that they are building an 
assembly-room in the widest sense. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SLATE 
MERCHANTS AND SLATERS. 


HE third annual meeting of this Association 
was held on Wednesday at noon at the 
Cannon-street Hotel, E.C. Mr. Charles Nichol- 
son, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, the President for 
1894-5, occupied the chair, and there were also- 
present all the vice-presidents—viz., Messrs. 
C. Braby, London; T. Flewitt, Nottingham ; W. 
Follitt, London; H. Shenton, Derby; W. R. 
Thompson, Dewsbury; and G. W. Wylie, South 
Shields; also Mr. J. Hunter, J.P., Hull, trea- 


surer ; Mr. James Townsley, of Hull, hon. general . 


secretary; Mr. Tom Turner, J.P., Hull and 
Beverley, solicitor, and between fifty and sixty 
other members, for the greater part belonging to: 
the North of England and North Wales. 

After the transaction of formal business, the: 
President read his valedictory address. He 
remarked that they were gathered together as 
business men having one common interest at 
stake. They had now completed the third year’s 
work as an association, and their achievements. 
thus far could not be considered otherwise 
than highly satisfactory. The work had 
been going on apace in a silent and un- 
ostentatious manner, and while the executive 
pursued their present policy, he saw nothing but 
success before them. There were, he regretted 
to observe, stilla few engaged in the slate busi- 
ness who did not fall in with the movement. In 
the interests of all that was good in the trade, he 
hoped that their indifference towards the Asso- 
ciation would develop into a desire to know the 
actual facts about its work, for with such know- 
ledge he could not understand that any right- 
minded man would separate himself from them. 
He would candidly confess that three-and-a-half 
years ago, when {the National Association was 
first mooted, he received a circular and list of 
questions; he replied most emphatically that he 
did not believe such a scheme as the present one 
was possible, and he would not aid the movement 
until he knew more about its objects, its manage- 
ment, and its promoters. Out of curiosity he 
attended a meeting, when he was so favourably 
impressed that he joined the Association, and had 
since done his best to assist in the consolidation of 
the North of England branch, which is now about 
the largest and most complete branch in connec- 
tion with the Asscciation. What was possible 
in one district was equally practicable elsewhere, 
and he therefore urged all members of weak dis- 
tricts to work energetically to increase the 
membership. If a member called on his neigh- 
bours, asked their co-operation, and showed them 
that he did not want to monopolise all the trade 
of the neighbourhood, but was prepared to deal 
faithfully by all, depend upon if such a man 
would meet with success. ‘The president spoke 
in high terms of the work being done by their 
honorary secretary, and urged members to support. 
Mr. Townsley’s efforts by extending the scope 
of the Association. There were one or two local 
associations which had not yet affiliated them- 
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selves with the Association, though there was 
perfect harmony between them, and he appealed 
to such to throw in their lot with the general 
body. In conclusion, he heartily welcomed the 
non-members who were present. 

On the motion of Mr. Starkey, of Leicester, 
seconded by Mr. A. B. Partridge, also of 
Leicester, the President was thanked for his 
address, which it was decided to print and cir- 
culate among the members. 

The hon. secretary:then read his annual report, 
which stated that the Association had made rapid 
strides, not only in membership, but in influence 
for good during the year. The organisation was 
becoming more consolidated, and there was a 
growing desire manifested by the branches to be 
more closely allied to each other, and for the 
federation of smaller bodies. Their register had 
been largely augmented during the past year, and 
24 new members had been elected, 10 fresh towns 
previously without members being: represented. 
The number of firms or individual members at the 
end of last year was 144; three had been struck 
off, owing to withdrawal from business, but 24 
had been added, making the present total of bond- 
Jjide paid-up members 165. This was pretty satis- 
factory seeing there were only about 400 firms in 
the trade all told; but it was evident that there 
were still several firms whom they would all wel- 
come to the register. He had to announce the 
deaths of three members—Messrs. Haigh, of Roch- 
dale; Capes, of Grimsby ; and James Season, of 
Leeds. Branch meetings had been held in various 
parts of the country, and he appealed to them to 
use their intluence to induce all in the trade to 
co-operate by joining the association. 

The report was adopted on the motion of Mr. 
John Wharton, of Darlington, past president, 
seconded by Mr. T. Mandle, of Maryport. 

Mr. Hunter read his report as treasurer, which 
was of a satisfactory character, there being a 
balance in hand. The report was adopted on 
the motion of Mr. Davies, of Portmadoc, seconded 
by Mr. S. Addison, of North Shields. 

The election of officers then took place, the 
following being unanimously elected, seriatim :— 
President: Mr. A. B. Partridge, Leicester. Vice- 
presidents: Messrs. C. Braby, London; T. 
Flewitt, Nottingham; W. Follitt, London; 
R. Mascall, Middlesbrough; D. Nelson, Sunder- 
land; and H. Shenton, Derby. Past presidents : 
Messrs. Jn. Wharton, Darlington; S. Worsnop, 
Leeds ; C. Nicholson, Newcastle. Central Board : 
$. Addison and Son, Shields; J. Atkinson and 
Son, Leeds ; E. Beck and Sons, Newcastle ; Davies 
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Bros., Portmadoc; Evans and Co., Accrington ; 
Fergusson and Starkey, Leicester; W. I'rost, and 
Son, Derby ; J. Hardgrave, York; J. Harrison, 
Middlesbrough ; Benj. Hewitson, King’s Lynn; 
Hollis Bros. and Co., Leicester; W. E. Jowitt, 
Huddersfield ; J. B. Johnson and Son, Liverpool ; 
T. Mandle, Maryport ; J. E. Nelson, Sunderland ; 
J. Rushton and Son, Bacup; J. Shepherd, 
Harrogate ; Jas. Smithies, Bradford ; W. R. 
Thompson, Dewsbury ; J. G. Tuxford, Deganwy ; 
and Woodward, Clark and Co., Nottingham. 

The only alterations from the original ‘‘ house 
list’’ of nominations were the substitution of 
Mr. Jowitt’s name for that of Mr. James Season, 
of Leeds, deceased, and the withdrawal of Mr. 
Wylie, of Shields, who declined re-election. 

Mr. Nicholson then vacated the chair in favour 
of Mr. Partridge, who expressed his thanks for 
the honour done him, concluding by moving a 
vote of thanks to the late president tor his loyal 
services during his year of office. This was 
seconded by Mr. J. G. Tuxford, carried by 
acclamation, and suitably acknowledged by Mr. 
Nicholson. A similar vote of thanks was accorded 
Mr. Townsley, the hon. secretary, on the motion 
of the President, seconded by Mr. T. Flewitt, of 
Nottingham, and closed the proceedings. 
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PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHAPEL AND 
SCHOOLS, CARDIGAN-STREET, LEEDS. 


HE schools were built in 1883, and have a 
central hall for 460, with infants’ school, 
band-room, and eleven classrooms, with con- 
veniences. The cost was £2,200. The chapel is 
built in 13th-century English Gothic style, of 
Yorkshire pitch-faced stone with Bramley Fall 
stone dressings; covered with best Bangor slates; 
windows glazed with cathedral glass in leaded 
lights ; pews are circular, and of pitch-pine. The 
nave is divided from the aisles by stone arcading, 
and the roofs covering both are open-timbered 
and boarded. The minister’s vestry, lavatory, and 
heating-chamber are under the choir in the apse 
at the south end. The heating is by low-pressure 
steam. The chapel is ventilated by numerous 
inlets, the foul air being extracted by a large 
slated wood ventilator on the ridge of nave-roof. 
The whole of the site is surrounded by boundary 
walls and wrought-iron railing. Sitting accom- 
modation is provided for over 600 persons, at a 
total cost of £2,500. The buildings have been 
erected from the designs and under the super- 
vision of the architects, Messrs. Thos. Howdill 


and Charles B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A., 24, Albion- 
street, Leeds. The chapel was opened three 
weeks ago by the Rev. J. Watson, principal of 
the Theological College, and President of th 


Conference. 
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THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


HE twentieth Voluntary Pass Examination 
of candidates for the offices of municipal 
engineers and surveyors to district councils, 
carried out by this association, was held at the 
Town Hall, Manchester, on Friday and Satur- 
day, the 4th and 5th inst. Thirteen candidates 
entered themselves for the examination, th: 
written portion of which was taken on the first 
day; the greater part of the second day vas 
occupied with the viva voce portion of the ex- 
amination. The examiners were: (1) For engi- 
neering as applied to municipal work, T. De 
Courcy Meade, M.Inst.C.E., past-president ; 
(2) for building construction, E. Pritchard, 
M.Inst.C.E., past-president; (3) for sanitary 
science, J. Lemon, M.Inst.C.H., past-president ; 
(4) for public health law, J. T. Hayrs, 
M.Inst.C.E., past-president. 
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CHESTS AND gFURNITURE. 
HAVE several times alluded to the mixture of 
simplicity and luxury that characterised the 
house-fittings and furniture of the Middle Ages. 
Yet the widespread conception of the life of these 
our forefathers—that it was gross and lavish 
in exterior pomp and ceremony, but rough and 
miserable and wanting in refinement in all 


domestic details—is a mistaken one: mistaken 
twofqld—mistaken in fact, and also because the 


Morris, 


standard or ideal of comfort and refinement, as it 


is almost forced upon us now from the sheer super-= 
abundance of modern resources, is apt to be super- 
ficial, if not often wrong or vulgar. The hard life 
our Mediveval forefathers lived was not necessarily 
a gross or an unintellectual one—indeed, it is one 
of my objects in these papers to insist upon the 
pre-eminence of the thoughtful and intellectual 
qualities as expressed in the domestic art of the 
13th, 14th, and 15th centuries. To distinguish 
between true and false luxury would be to go into 
the matter too deeply here. There was certainly 
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very little in those times of the superfluities and 
caprices of fashion, which are often confounded 
with luxury; the grea‘ feasts we read of were 
occasional, and were aff1irs of pomp and politics. 
Even in the richest households the fare was 
habitually simple and often rough. But a rich 
merchant of the City of London might have been 
~ rather scornful of the dull and mean aspect of the 
suburban residence of his modern prototype. 
The forced strawberries and roses glowing on the 
table, while the snow lay on the road outside, would 
possibly strike him less than the poor and ugly 
dishes and bowls in which they were placed ; 
he would comment less on the comfort of soft 
chairs and luxurious window-curtainos, than on 
the lack of rich detail in the furniture and of 
colour in the hangings themselves. Let us 
call up before us the 14th-century merchant’s 
living-room, with its cupboard or dresser fitted 
with flagons and cups of silver, of parcel- 
gilt and of laton, all ot elegant shape and finely 
worked. The dresser itself was a noble piece 
of furniture, though simple in its construction. 
The few seats besides the dining benches were 
freely carved, and the long settle before the 
fire covered with gay cloths and abundant 
cushions. The stone above the hearth was 
carved and painted with devices and pious or 
hospitable legends, while across the room the sun 
strayed in broken lines through: an arched and 
traceried window, with its slender columns and 
lightly-moulded capitals. Ido not pretend that 
the Medixwval man of business had sensitive 
artistic perceptions far beyond any such pos- 
sible to a man in the same position to-day ; within 
certain limits, his household goods, interesting 
and beautiful as we think them, may not have 
afforded him more pleasure than their solid, 
costly substitutes do to his modern prototype. But 
the fact that such goods, common every-day 
things then, are now museum specimens (valued 
more, I am sure, for their beauty than for their 
rarity), shows that the standard of life was in 
many ways universally higher than people are 
inclined to allow. Dves it not say something for 
the refinement and luxury of a people when they 
~ cannot make their common kitchen utensils, their 
workmen’s tools, arms, &v., and all the little odds 
and ends for personal use, exvept in comely 
shapes, and with something fanciful added to 
their utility? Notto know how to make an ugly 
or an awkward shape; just think of it! No 
wonder we find it difficult to pu’ ourselves inside 
the skins of these forefathers of ours, their habit 
. of thought, their habit of life, their surroundings 
being so different from our own. 


The carved chest illustrated this week is one 
of the rarest and most interesting possessions of 
the Cluny Museum. It dates from the earliest 
years of the 14th cantury or the end of the 13th 
century, and every inch of it is covered with 
elaborate ornament. It is singularly elegant in 
form and proportion ; the lid and'top lines of the 
chest are very slightly curved, and the base is cut 
away in the centre in two bold curves forming 
a wide, flat arch ; all this arrangement of the lines 
gives grace and lightness to what is in reality a 
very solid piece of furniture. The locks, chains, and 
fittings are contemporary, and it is interesting to 
note that there are traces of painting about the 
ironwork: of the fastenings. On the front are 
carved the twelve peers of Charlemagne, each in 
his little niche, his arms displayed on his shield. 
This part of the carving is interesting for the 
armour, which is éxecuted with precision. Three 
of the knights wear their crossed helmets, another 
is in the act of extinguishing himself ia his, while 
gome wear merely a rqund steel cap over their 
hauberk of chain-mail. “Chey are all clad from 
head to foot in flexible chain-mail, with a loose, 
flowing coat over it—a really graceful costume. 
This is the only period, to my thinking, when 
armour can be said to have constituted a beautiful 
attire. ~The lid on this side is carved into a rich 
border of rosettes and long, crawling, dragon- 
things, while the supporters on each side at the base 
of the chest are griffons with curly tails. The 
corresponding back side is simpler, but no less 
decorative. Note the beaut ful arrangement of 
double arches, resolving themselves above into 
quite a woodland grove, with birds and griffons 
flying about and preening themselves in the 
niches and among the crockets grown into 
waving branches. The four little groups (see 
illustration) represent games and sports. The 
little man on the left plays on the bagpipes, 
while the lady dances; the next, I think, is 
stone-throwing; next wrestling, pick-a-back, 
and, lastly, a hawking scene (the man has just 


unhooded his falcon). Oae of the end panels 
represents, according to M. Viollet-le-Duc, a 
scene from the ‘‘ Quatre Fils Aymon,’”’ though I 
cannot myself locate it in the story ; while the 
other end has a curious piece of grotesquerie, which 
together with the lid—a -very rich network of 
quatrefoils filled with little domestic subjects —has 
not been photographed, owing to modern notions 
of seemliness—considerably altered since the 14th 
century. 

These carved and painted chests, with their 
beautiful locksmith’s work, were important 
pieces of furniture in the Medieval living-room. 
They contained the best clothes—furred and 
embroidered, and bequeathed from father to son 
and mother to daughter—jewels and money and 
family papers. A well-to-do man would have 
several of them; one was usually placed at the 
foot of the bed and served the double purpose of 
‘locker’? and seat. You sat on your box, you 
took your lunch on it, you wrote a letter on it, 
you raised its lid and caressed your little posses- 
sions that lay in it; no wonder such chests were 
built with two or three stout locks and fitted with a 
good substantial key, so that no man could steal 
or meddle with the contents. The furniture of 
the chamber or parlour was scanty as aforesaid, 
though it was the room in which the master 
or mistress of the household might receive in 
more privacy than in the hall or ‘house.”’ 
There was a bed with its hangings, one or 
two chests, a settle before the fire, a hand- 
some carved chair, two or three stools besides 
the seats or niches in the walls themselves, 
a cupboard or dresser; a chandelier or candlestic’c 
hung, perhaps, from the roof with a pulley, and 
there were the fire-irons, the great dogs, or 
“¢ chenets,’’ for holding the fire together, tongs, 
&c., on the hearth. This sounds poor enough, 
but in reality the aspect of the room was dis- 
tinguished, and even gay. Bright-coloured stuffs 
and embroideries lay about the settle and over the 
big bed ; cushions there were to lean against, and 
the woodwork was prettily painted or carved in 
crisp ornament; the dresser shone with its burden 
of silver, silver-gilt, and pewter; the walls 
were either hung with cloths, or painted roughly 
but skilfully with subjects and ornamental work 
in flat colour, or covered with mere line-drawings 
in black, filled with red and yellow. The floor 
was often tiled with rugs or cloths, laid here and 
there, but oftener laid with rushes—a custom I 
frankly, wholly, and utterly condemn, even 
though on feast-days and holidays thefresh rushes 
might be strewn and mixed in sweet herbs and 
flowers. Anda people that loved the woodlands 
and the sweet scents and the fresh blossoms so 
dearly never failed to adorn their chambers with 
flowers in summer and evergreen boughs in 
autumn and winter. But the fireside was the 
centre of the little home-circle; beyond it, in the 
long winter evenings, lay the chill twilight of 
another world. Here warmth and geniality spread 
from the great hearth, with the strong red: 
glow that lay across the tiled floor, overpower- 
ing -the uncertain flicker of the torches and 
candles that stood above the carved chimney-piece, 
or hung from a beam in the centre of the room. 
The furniture of this oasis of light and warmth 
received a great deal of attention ; the fire-dogs 
were often beautifully - wrought iron work, 
covered with grotesques or with the arms and 
device of the family interwoven with graceful 
leaf-tendrils. The settle before the fire, too, was 
sometimes ingeniously constructed with a movable 
back (like the garden-seat of a tram-car), so that 
the company who had toasted and scorched their 
shins sufficiently or too much could face round, 
screening themselves by a cloth hung over the 
back of the seat, through which only a gentle 
warmth would penetrate. Long baskets, too, 
stuffed with hay were provided, funny as it sounds, 
to protect legs from the fierceness of the fire. 


‘I have said little about medieval beds, partly 
because I am trying—not with great success, I 
fear—to confine these notes on the life of the 
times within the precincts of the Cluny Museum, 
and the Museum possesses no bed of an early 
period. But it was the important piece of furni- 
ture in a living-room, with its display of costly 
hangings and cushions and counterpoints. Cari- 
ously described, too, are the old beds and their 
furniture by many a scribe and romance-writer. 
In the accounts of the Kings of France in the 
14th century, the followiag picturesque para- 
graph occurs :—‘‘ For seven thousand trefoils of 
silver, of which the counterpoint, the cic/, and 
valences, and eight pieces were sewn between the 
parrots and butterflies ; for silver and silk of which 


they were made, 4 deniers for the piece, making” 
116 livres 13 sols 4 deniers, &c., &c.’? This is 
for the Embroidered Room prepared for the coro- 
nation of Philip the Fair’s wife at Reims, in 
1317. For the same, the following item appears : 
—‘‘For the making of 1,321 parrots, done in 
embroidery with the arms of our lord the King ; 
for the work of three parrots, for gold, for silk of 
which they were made, and bread for the workers, 
6 sols for the piece, making 396 livres 6 sols.’’ 

To judge by the minute and affectionate way 
some of the household goods are described in old 
wills and inventories, their owners had a con- 
siderable idea of their value, and entertained the 
thought of leaving them behind with some regret. 
Thomas Bath, a burgess of Bristol, probably a 
cloth-maker, gives a very pretty list of his per- 
sonal treasures in 1420 when he makes his will. 
His godson comes in for a silver beaker with a 
knob on the top of it enamelled with blue. To 
him also a girdle of black silk lined with red 
leather, with a good buckle and pendant, which 
bears an image of St. Christopher, and ‘‘in the 
gurdill be xlvj. studs of silver.’’ Item half-a-dozen 
silver spoons with acorn tops, over-gilt. A pair 
of andirons he gives him, too, the best he has. 
And medieval andirons were no trifle, as I hope 
to be able to show you, from the Cluny collection. 
Katherine Lawis, his servant, comes in for a score 
of good things: a bowl that weighs 16joz., a 
silver beaker, a silver spice-dish over-gilt of 
xj.oz., a bowl of vij.oz. A girdle of silk also, 
black, green, and red, with a buckle and a 
pendant, anda chain in the pendant witha knob; 
‘93 studs in the girdill all of silver.’’ Basins 
and ewers and pans he leaves to Katherine, and 
four gold rings; quart pots, andirons, and iron 
broches or spits, chafers, a dozen pewter vessels, 
and four candlesticks of laton, of the best. Kate 
has also all his bankers and cushions and a hang-- 
ing of ‘‘tamsery”’ worked with a hart in the 
middle. Somebody else gets a silver chalice cup 
and some other silver, also-a “‘ beam that I weigh 
with, and ij levys, also 3 hundred leaden 
weights.”” Then he returns to Katherine, who 
ig to have three blue curtains, the best he has, to 


hang round a bed; and therewith the scribe — 


wanders absent-mindedly into dog-Latin, and 
notes a ‘‘ petit brase morter, a pestell de ferro.’” 
A priest, leaving his worldly goods for things | 
celestial, bequeaths a bed of green silk, with 


tester and canopy of red. and white-striped — 


tartarin; a bed of green worsted, a blue bey 
‘< with the lion curtanis,’’ hall-hangings, silve r 


cups and pots, and other handsome pieces of silver, © 


while all his personal goods, except for the legacies, 
were to be allotted to the Church in various 
ways for his soul’s sake. Oae man bequeaths the 
contents of his chest, which must have been @ 
large one, for it contains as many heterogeneous 
goods. as the bag which Fairy Blackstick 
left with Prince Giglio; napery of all sorts, 
a white gown with a red hood, a blue gown with 
hood of red and black, a blue coverlet, a dagger, 
a bow, four purses, a pair of green hose, four 
nobles, and a cope. A wax-chandler’s servant, 
of London, has a fair collection of pretty things— 


napery, silver, a furred gown and hood, cushions 


and hangings, crucifix beads, &2. He leaves, too, 
a little painted trestle-table, a little jointed stool 


for a child, and another, large enough for him to sit - 


on, ‘‘ whanne he cometh to mannes state; also a 
prymmer for to serve God with; also a litel 
cofur to putte in his smale thynges.”’ This same 
child, his godchild, receives his painted chest. 
And certain neighbours witness the signing of the 
will: a grocer, a brewer, a hosier, and a tallow- 
chandler. 
OO 
New church schools for Si. Andrew’s parish, 
Lincoln, were opened last week. Mr. William 


Scorer was the architect, and Messrs. H. S.and W. 


Close, also of Lincoln, were the contractors. The 
cost of the school, which provides accommodation 
for 250 children, was £1,150. 5 


Messrs. John Sumners and Sons, of the Globe 
Ironworks, Stalybridge, have purchased upwards of 
43 acres of land adjoining the new Hawarden 
Bridge and the River D3e, for the purpose of con- 
structing extensive works for the manufacture of 
galvanised corrugated iron roofing-sheets, steel nail 
strips and sheets, and nails. The works are to be 
proceeded with at once, the contracts having been 
let. This is the commencement of an important 
industry, due to the construction of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, and the Dee 
and Birkenhead Railway from Hawarden Bridge, 
and it is expected that before long the whole river 
frontage will be taken up by similar works requiring 
large areas of land. 
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KING’S COLLEGE CONVERSAZIONE, 


N Friday, October 4th, the prizes at King’s 
College were distributed by the Master of 
the Worshipful Company of Carpenters, Dr. 
Wace in the chair. Professor Banister Fletcher, 
being called upon by the chairman, said it was a 
great pleasure to be able to report continued pro- 
gress, not only in the building construction 
lectures and classes, and in the studio, but also in 
the day and evening wood-carving classes. He 
gladly bore testimony to the earnest desire to 
learn by the students, and the thoroughness of 
the work done. The exhibition of some of the 
drawings shown that night would, he believed, 
convince those present as to this part of the work. 
The number of students are :— 


1894-5. 1893-4. 
Professor Fletcher’s Lectures ...... AD aires 23 
Constructional Drawing, under 
Demonstrator svcusevercske vestusscnuce AD orate es 24 
Quantities, under Demonstrator... 39 ...... 21 
Architectural Studio, under B. F, 
HMIGUCHOI Ais ptesncrs ectenssineaaecacrts 2 testa 6 


Total number of students in above classes: 
1894-5;75; 1893-4,42. The numbers in wood- 
carving were, in the day classes 20, in the evening 
classes 21, also showing a marked improvement. 
One of the professional papers has recently said, 
while praising the work which is being done there: 
-*¢T hese classes form almost a college in them- 
selves.’’ To give some idea of the activity of the 
classes, the Professor mentioned that the number 
of drawings prepared in the constructional draw- 
ing classes was 273. The prizes, medals, and 
scholarships about to be distributed would also 
indicate some considerable exertion among the 
students, as also will the exhibition of the 
students’ work in wood-carving. How, then, is 
this work, it may be asked, accomplished? The 
reply is, that the Worshipful Company of 
Carpenters helped with an annual endowment and 
prizes. That allthe remainder of the expenses on 
the wood-carying classes is generously found by 

the late Master, Mr. Henry Harben. ‘‘ It may 
interest you to know,”’ the Professor said, ‘‘ that 
no portion of the expenditure is found by the rate- 
payers. Lord Beaconsfield, in one of his clever 
sentences describing life, &c., dividing it into 
three periods, mentions that youth is a mistake, 
and doubtless he will continue to be right if youth 
is spent without utilising the great advantages it 
now has spread before it. Let it cheerfully avail 
itself fully of the splendid free technical museum 
and library, of the lectures, classes, and studio 
here provided. Then, I venture to think, it will 
prove youth is no mistake, and may enter its 
further stages with bright spirits and earnest 
hopes, being fully armed for the battle.”’ 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


HE inaugural meeting of the session of this 
society was held at the Cutlers’ Hall on 
Wednesday evening, when there was a large and 
representative gathering of members and visitors, 
including many ladies. The rooms were filled 
- with the pictures brought together by the 
Sheffield Society of Artists for the annual art 
_ exhibition, and there was also shown a valuable 
collection of prints and engravings of Renaissance 
art, lent by Mr. B. Bagshawe, and also the original 
draught of Fairbank’s Map of Sheffield, circa 
1771, and a fine copy, in three folio volumes, of 
Leon Battista Alberti’s ‘‘ Archifécture,’’ with 
other interesting books lent by Messrs, Ald. 
W. H. Brittain and J. B. Mitchell- Withers; the 
last named likewise lent the unique collection of 
engravingsof Sir Christopher Wren’s works, which 
belonged to the late Professor Cockerell, R.A. 
The chair was occupied by the President, Mr. 
.Charles Hadfield, F.R.1.B.A., who reviewed in 
brief the work of the year that has gone, and 
further indicated the more important aims of the 
forthcoming session. Mr. Hadfield remarked :— 
The recently-issued annual report shows the 
society to be in a sound condition. It has a 
substantial balance in the hands of the treasurer. 
It numbers 35 Fellows, 32 Associates, 15 students, 
and has, moreover, strengthened its ranks by the 
admission of five honorary members—viz., the 
Dukes of Norfork and Devonshire, the Earl of 
“Wharncliffe, Mr. John Daniel Leader, F.S A., 
and Dr. H. C. Sorby, F.R.S. The ranks of the 
Society have also been strengthened by a newly- 
formed class of lay members, gentlemen outside 
who are interested in architectural pursuits. The 
lectures given during the session were of a high 
standard of excellence. One, by Mr. William 


Dickie, on “ Wentworth House,’’ was illustrated 


by a unique and valuable collection of 18th- 
century architectural drawings, many of which 
bore the signatures of H. Flitcroft, who was 
Sir W. Chambers’s predecessor in the middle of 
last century as H.M.’s Surveyor of Works at 
Whitehall. Another lecture, by Mr. John Holden, 
President of the Manchester Society of Architects, 
on ‘‘ Ancient Lights,’’ was a singularly lucid and 
exhaustive contribution on this difficult subject. 
The classes of design, conducted by my predecessor, 
Mr. E. M. Gibbs, with so much zeal and thorough- 
ness, have induced a feeling for work and study 
amongst the rising generation of architects, while 
the history and sketching classes, under Mr J. R. 
Wigfull’s able guidance, are doing untold good 
to the students. During the past session the 
council has not forgotten the interests of the 
members in their relations with public bodies. 
Friendly correspondence and interchange of 
opinion have taken place with the Sheffield 
School Board, the late lamented town clerk, and 
others, on the vexed topic of ‘‘ competition,’’ and 
these interchanges of opinion have had due con- 
sideration given to them by the parties addressed, 
who have received them in the spirit which 
dictated them. The library list grows from year 
to year, and would grow much faster had 
the society a room of its own. This matter 
has not been overlooked, and is postponed 
solely for prudential reasons at present. 
During the past year, the eighth of the 
society’s existence, the primary objects for which 
the society exists have been kept steadily in view 
—i.e., ‘The acquisition of a knowledge of the 
various arts and sciences connected with the 
architect’s and surveyor’s craft ; the education of 
the junior members thereof; and the considera- 
tion of questions of general practice.’’ At the 
same time, let us not forget the motto of the 
society should ever be ‘! Excelsior.”’ 
urge on younger members in all their pursuits to 
aim at a lofty ideal: ever to bear in mind the 
position and responsibilities they may have one 
day to bear, and by making use of the 
advantages they come across, to qualify them- 
selves for the part they may have to fill. 
Vitruvius lays down ‘‘that an architect should 
be ingenious and apt in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. He should be a good writer, a skilful 
draughtsman, versed in geometry and optics, 
expert at figures, acquainted with history, some- 
what of a musician, and not ignorant of the 
sciences—both of law and physics.’’ These ideas 
of Vitruvius clearly point to the exalted and 
responsible position of the architects of antiquity, 
and there is no doubt that in the 16th, 17th, and 
18th centuries, men such as Brunelleschi, Alberti, 
Bramante, Peruzzi, Michael Angelo, Palladio, and 
Vignola, in Italy; Le Pautre and others in France ; 
and our own Inigo Jones, Wren, Vanbrugh, andthe 
like, lived up to much the same high standard. 
The present is an age of marvellously advanced 
draughtsmanship, and severe competitive examina- 
tions in every calling; but let me remind the 
young architect that brilliant draughtsmanship 
and the passing of examinations are but a means 
to an end. JI have examined the drawings of 
some of the above-mentioned masters, and doubt 
if any of them would have passed muster at a 
South Kensington Science and Art examination 
in freehand or building construction; neverthe- 
less, their authors immortalised themselves for all 
time by their works in marble, stone, and brick. 
They were workers and students to the end of their 
lives, and I hold them up as your pattern. You 
have well-organised classes for sketching and 
the measurement of old buildings, for land 
surveying, for historical study; the first and 
last named under a leader, whose achievements 
in measuring and delineating the north transept of 
Lincoln Cathedral brought him the well-earned 
and coveted distinction of the R.I.B.A. silver 
medal some two years ago. Let me suggest also, 
for your consideration, a work that ought to be 
no longer delayed —i.e., that of carefully drawing 
and measuring old local buildings and any archi- 
tectural detail of interest they may happen to 
contain, with a view of issuing the drawings in 
book form to subscribers. This has been success- 
fully done elsewhere. The German societies of 
architects make it one of their chief duties, and 
issue complete records of the buildings in their 
own immediate district. The Sheffield Guild of 
Arts and Crafts, through its president, Mr. C. 
Green, have already drawn attention in the Press 


to the lamentable destruction that has for some 


time and must necessarily continue to take place 
in this city of much that is worthy of record. 


Let me 


Let us join hands with them before it is 
at the eleventh — 
hour, plenty of material to work on, and 


too late. There igs now, 
in gathering it in, you will be garnering rich 
stores of old decorative and building types, and 
at the same time cultivate your designing 
faculties. The 19th century has been a century 
of artistic and notably of architectural revivals 
in England and her colonies. A Frenchman 
thinks far more about the charm which his 
imaginative faculty teaches him to impart to his 
work, and its inherent character and interest, 


than ofall the wretched shibboleths about historic — 


style we are eternally proclaiming in this country 
and in America. Cannot we, once for all, delegate 
to the shades of oblivion the regulation phraseo- 
logy of the day as to our buildings being designed 
in ‘Free Olassic,’? ‘‘Early Gothic, freely 
treated,’’ or ‘! English Renaissance,’’ or as to 
Mr. Jones being a Classic, and his rival, Green, a. 
Gothic, man? To the architect who has learned 
the grammar of his art, the whole thing should 
be exquisitely absurd. Let the young architect 
in his hours of recreation go into the fields and 
woods with his colour-box and sketch-block, or 
scour the hills and dales of England with knap- 
sack on his back. Let him make good use of his 
cycling powers, and he will find plenty of material 
to enable him to invest his own efforts with some- 
thing of the charm and character that were in- 
separable from all periods of our old English 
architecture. When he has to undertake a build- 
ing, such a course of study will tend to strengthen 
his faculty for original and artistic design. This 
is a commercial age, and an architect must train 
himself up to habits of system, hard work, and 
punctuality in his appointments. We have heard 
it asked lately if ‘* Architecture be a profession 
oranart?’’ But there is little good to be gained 
by a parade of high artistic to the exclusion of 
commercial or professional ability, or vice versd. 


The British public, as a rule, are quite shrewd _ 


enough to read between the lines, and say ‘A. 
plague upon both your houses!” nor are they 


likely to value such attempts at transparent self-_ 


advertisement one wit more than those of the 
architect, who, posing as a sanitary specialist, 
adorns the front of his building with venti- 
lating pipes and other interesting sanitary 
requirements, which a litile trouble or fore- 
thought might have relegated to a less obtrusive 
position, without injury to efficient working. 
Do not take to heart the disappointments and the 
failures, the anxieties, the rebuffs, and the weari- 
nesses that come to each one of us—to the most 
successful, as well as to the young struggling 
architect or student. Persevere! Use your 
thinking faculties, and lose no opportunity of 
attaining knowledge and experience, and you wilk 


find that, as a rule, the man who rises to his — 


opportunity when it presents itself, and does his 
best, is the man who “‘ goes in to win.’” To one, 
it comes in early life; to another (and he is often 
the more fortunate), during years of ripe 
knowledge and maturity; to a third, after 
long waiting and disappointments, when life’s 
meridian is passed. Michael Angelo Buona- 


rotti. was fifty years of age when he put 
his hand to the gigantic task of shaping the — 


Vatican Basilica. You may depend upon it that 
hard work, culture, practical knowledge, and 
skilful handling of difficulties will tell in the long 
run. The great moralist, St. Ignatius of Loyola, 
the founder of the Society of Jesus, was wont to 
inculcate in his disciples that heroic deeds per- 
formed were not necessarily to be more highly 
valued than the ordinary everyday work of life 
done extraordinarily well; and Longfellow has 
embodied the like sentiment in his ‘‘ Psalm of 
Life.”’ 


CAST IRON IN BUILDER’S AND 
CONTRACTOR’S WORK.—VI. 


By Josrex Horner. 


I PROPOSE to indicate in the papers imme~ 


diately succeeding the differences between 
good and reliable castings and those of an oppo- 
site character, and I will preface that subject with 
an object-lesson in moulding and casting which 
all can understand. 

An engineer’s specification for the quality of 
cast iron runs substantially as follows :— 

‘‘ The castings shall be clean and sound, both 
externally and internally, and shall be carefully 
fettled and smoothed. They shall be free from 
scabs, blow-holes, honey-combing, cold shuts, 


draws, and other defects. No stopping up or i 
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plugging is on any account to be permitted. No 
castings shall be made in open sand. Cores 
must be cast in accurately. No more than five 
per cent. variation in weight will be allowed on 
either side. The metal shall be remelted once in 
the cupola, and free from any admixture of 
<inder iron, or other inferior material. It shall 
be uniformly tough and close-grained. It shall 
be of such strength that a turned bar having an 
area of two square inches shall bear a tensile 
strain of not less than 16,000lb. to 18,000lb. per 
square inch without breaking. <A test-bar 3ft. 
between supports by 2in. deep by lin. thick shall 
bear a cross breaking strain of not less than 
28cwt. to 30cwt., with a deflection of not less 
than in. or jin. before breaking.’’ There will be 
special clauses in some classes of work for engines 
and pumps, which do not concern us. It is to 
the consideration of these conditions that I wish 
now to invite attention, conditions which result 
from the nature of the material, the properties of 
which we have been studying. ; 


The illustration, Fig. 15, represents a longi- 
tudinal section through a finished mould of a 
column, having a plain shaft and ornamental 
capital and base, which column is to be cast as it 
lies, namely, upon its side, as is the usual practice. 
The principal portions of the mould are the body 
of the mould, or the mould proper, A ; the core, B, 
which forms the hollow interior, which core is 
struck upon a hollow core-bar, C, pierced with 
vent-holes. ‘The core is laid in print impressions, 
D, at the ends, which completely encircle and 
confine the core at those localities in a position 


concentric with the mould. Along the body of: 


the core, away from the ends, assistance is given 
by means of chaplet-nails, aa’, }2', which are 
themselves variously secured, as we shall note 
presently. IF and E are the two halves of the 
moulding box or flask, which are jointed along 
the plane z—z, coincident with the centre of the 
column, and of the core. They are guided into 
and kept in perfect alignment by means of round 
pins on K, fitting into holes in lugs in F; com- 
pare with Fig. 16. Cottars passing through the 
pins secure E and F together during the pouring 
of the metal into the mould. GHI are the 
basins for pouring, or for risers; but in the 
one figure I have indicated alternative methods of 
pouring, so that this portion of the illustration 
would not be correct for any one mould. Thus 
columns are poured in two ways at least, either 
at the ends in G and I, the runners being shown 
dotted at ¢c, to run into the flange faces, the two 
volumes of metal meeting at the centre of the 
column. ‘This method would be the one generally 
adopted withlong columns. With short columns, 
a usual plan is to pour at H, and not at the 
ends at all. The metal will enter by one, or two, 
runners, @d, and be distributed along the side of 
the column by means of a spray, shown dotted, 
having, say, from three to half-a-dozen entrance 
runners into the mould. Long, light columns 
are sometimes poured at G, H, and I, because it 
lessens the risk of the metal becoming chilled 
during its passage through the mould, and form- 
ing cold shuts. Usually, in either case, risers or 
flow-off gates are set over the highest parts of the 
mould. In this mould they should be set over the 
flanges, the positions of the risers being indicated 
at ce. Of course, risers and runners have their 
distinct basins. I have indicated this sufficiently 
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by the full lines in the one, and the dotted in the 
other, the basins for the latter not appearing in 
the figure.. I need not say more than this re- 
specting these details, because all. we are con- 
cerned with in this place are those broad influences 
which produce good or bad castings. 

Such a casting as this may be faulty, due to 
unequal thickness of metal between the core B 
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and the mould A, or to scabs, or to sponginess, 
or to blow-holes, or to cold shuts. 

Unequal thickness of metal is caused by the 
liquid pressure shifting the core B in relation to 
the mould A. This hydrostatic pressure is very 
considerable in a mould. In specially deep 
moulds very great precautions are taken to 
counteract it. I have seen results that would 
have appeared almost impossible if they had not 
been seen. The tendency of a long core is 
always to rise in the central portions under the 
pressure of the liquid metal, and if this is not 
prevented by the use of stops, the casting will be 
weakened proportionately. If the metal should 
be, say, 1jin. thick, and the core rises }in., then 
it will be only jin. on the top side—the more 
open, or spongy side, too—and if this happens to 
come in tension, fracture is likely to occur. In 
this long column the pressure would be sufficient 


Fig. 17. 


Fig. 18. 


to raise and curve the core, spite of its stiff iron 
bar C, up to the top surface of the mould, leaving 
no room for metal. Hence the reason why the 
chaplet-nails are employed. Fig. 16 shows a 
cross section of the ccre confined by chaplets, 
a, b,c, ec. Those marked ee are not visible in 
Fig. 15. They confine the core from movement 
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sideways. These chaplet-nails consist of pieces 
of sheet-iron, bent in this instance to the curva- 
ture of the core, and riveted to stems. Fig. 17 
shows two such nailsenlarged. One, A, is of the 
kind used in cylindrical cores, the other, B, is for 
flat surfaces. The stems are prevented from 
moving by giving them a bearing against any 
suitable point of resistance. The side ones CC, 
in Fig. 16, are made to bear against the flask- 
sides KE. The bottom ones are often driven into 
chaplet blocks of wood, i, Figs. 15 and 16, 
rammed in the sand. The top ones either take a 
bearing against a bar as at 0’, asa’ also does below; 
or they bear against a return-bar, or against 
plates % clamped across the flask, asatdd. If 
these chaplet-nails are properly secured by these 
methods, the core cannot move unless the nails 
melt out, which seldom happens in metal of 
average thickness, When metal is very thick, 
other methods are adopted, as solid cast stops; 
but these do not concern us. Fig. 17 illustrates 
the stops used in columns, and they are sufii- 
cient. So that when a core is out of centre, it 
must either have been set inaccurately, or have 
become moved by reason of the insecure fixing 
of the chaplet-nails, and this does often happen. 

There is no objection to the use of chaplets in 
columns, as there is in hydraulic cylinders, and if 
the work is securely done there is no risk of the 
cores rising, and if the chaplets are tinned there 
is no risk of blowing. If chaplets are not used, 
a very stout core-bar that will not spring mustbe . 
employed, as is done in hydraulic cylinders. 

In connection with the subject of chaplet- 
nails there is a little dodge, the reason for which 
I have been sometimes asked by people—viz., 
the presence of the tiny swells or bosses which 
occur at intervals on the bodies of many columns 
and pipes, Fig. 18. These are made by the 
moulder in order to slightly increase the thick- 
ness of metal around the stems of the chaplet-nails, 
and thereby lessen risk of porosity there. When 
the metal in the body of a pipe or column is 
thin, it cools quickly, scarcely giving time for 
amalgamation of the hot metal with the cold 
stem of the chaplet. Slight blowing, too, is apt 
to occur, causing the metal to be porous there. 
So the moulder just presses the rounding end of 
his trowel-handle into the sand previous to the 
insertion of the chaplet-nail, and thus increases 
the thickness of the metal by from ;in. to fin. 
there, causing the slight swell, or boss, in the 
casting. 

In reference next to scabs, blow-holes, and 
general sponginess, these have a family relation- 
ship. The pressure due to the distance from the 
top, /, of the runner ¢ to the lowest part of the 
mould, 7, is much greater than that from // to h, 
the highest part of the mould. The consequence 
is that the metal is always more dense at g than 
ath. Also, all the lighter metal and air-bubbles, 
and scurf, or dirt are buoyed up, and carried to 
the highest parts of the mould. If there are no 
risers, the dirt cannot come out, but will remain 
in the casting, and general sponginess will result 
on the upper side otf the casting. 

If the sand of the mould is not sufficiently 
pierced with ample vent-holes for the escape of 
gas and air, this, too, will collect along the top 
face, and cause blow-holes. If the mould is also 
rammed too hard, and insufliciently vented ag 
well, flakes of sand will be washed away from the 
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surface of the mould, and, being washed about, 
will become entangled in the metal, producing 
hollow spaces, leaving extra metal at the parts 
flaked off, termed scabs. 

We are now in a position to understand the 
reasons that produce these graver faults in cast- 
ings, the appearances of which I shall endeavour 
to illustrate. 


2a 


SEWAGE PURIFICATION WORKS. . 


A DESCRIPTION of the Eccles Sewage Puri- 
fication Works at Grange Farm, by H. 
Leonard Hinnell, F.C.S., A M.I.C.E., engineer, 
of Manchester and Bolton, is before us. The 
works have been in progress since 1893, and are 
now completed. They provide the borough of 
Eccles with a system of sewage treatment, which 
has been devised by Mr. H. Leonard Hinnell, 
F.C.S., the engineer. Many sewage works and 
various systems of treatment were inspected, and 
at length a site of twenty-eight acres at Salt Eye 
was offered—a low-lying site. The engineer 
approved of the situation. He observes: ‘‘ The 
level of the land above Salt Eye Brook and 
outfall sewer was so very slight that only one 
system of treatment was feasible, unless the 
sewage was backed up in the sewer or pumping 
resorted to. This was the international system 
of sewage purification, and consisted of treating 
the raw sewage with chemicals in precipitation 
tanks, and then subjecting the resulting effluent 
to pass through artificial filter-beds 3ft. deep, 
before discharging into the river; the alterna- 
tive system suggested being chemical treatment 
in tanks, with subsequent filtration through 
land specially drained.’’ The Barton Grange 
Estate was acquired at a low cost for the more 


complete treatment and purification of the sewage | d 


by establishing a sewage farm with settling 
tanks. The Local Government Board inspector 
considered the purification of sewage on land the 
best, and on his recommendation the Grange 
Farm was purchased by the Eccles Local Board. 
He also proposed that all storm and surface 
waters should be diverted into the streams and 
water-courses, instead of allowing it to enter the 
sewers, and increase cost of pumping. Plans were 
prepared for a scheme, the cost of which was 
estimated at £13,794. A sewage farm, consisting 
of a pumping station to raise the sewage iato 
settling tanks, from which it would pass to the 
land; a destructor to consume the refuse and 
sweepings, the heat from which to be utilised in 
generating steam to provide power for pumping 
the sewage, were contemplated. The Local 
Government Board approved of the sewage farm 
scheme, and sanctioned the borrowing of a sum 
of £13,560. The Council proceeded with the 
sewage farm works, Messrs. Bentley’s tender of 
£10,449 being accepted. Plans were prepared 
and tenders received for the sewage farm 
buildings, and that of Messrs. J. Gerrard 
and Son, of Swinton, was accepted; also a 
tender for machinery for pumping-station by 
Messrs. Nasmyth, Wilson, and Co. These works 
have been executed and the purification scheme 
completed, and full details are given of the several 
Sled of the scheme. The works are about a mile 
_ from the town, and the land obtained is over 71 

acres. The sewage flows to these works. The 
main outfall sewer is 4ft. diameter, and daily 
discharges from a population of 32,000 an 
average volume of sewage of 1,000,000gal. Any 
excess of storm water is discharged direct into the 
streams. The sewage passes through a screen 
into the catchpit ; thence the pumped sewage 
passes into conduits and flows through side 
openings into detritus tanks, where the sand and 
heavy matter will be retained. It then passes 
slowly through trapped outlets into the settling 
tanks, in which sills and’ weirs are provided to 
assist precipitation. From the end of these tanks 
the supernatant effluent falls in a thin film intoa 
discharge conduit to a series of underground 
carriers. The process operates thus :— The 
organic matter is decomposed by the action of 
micro-organisms dissolved and carried in solution 
into the soil, where it is converted by bacteria in 
their life processes into nitrates and nitrites, and 
in which state it is assimilated by vegetation. 
The detritus passes into pipes which convey it on 
to the sludge filter-beds, and soon becomes fit for 
spreading on the farm land. The carriers-con- 
veying the eflluent from the tanks to the land 
are glazed stoneware socketed pipes, 18in. to 24in. 
diameter, jointed with caulked gaskin and Port- 
land cement, and these supply 35 distributing 
chambers, 3ft. 9in. square each, from which by 


after being purified into the brook. 
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disposal amounted to £190,350. 


the memory of the late rector, the Rev. R. Hicks. 
The subject is the Ascension. 


The additions to the Newark Town Hall, con- 


sisting of new municipal offices, hall-keeper’s 
residence, and justices’ retiring room, are now 


completed, and heating apparatus has also been 
added. The town council obtained a loan of £990 
to enable them to carry out these improvements, 
and application has been made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for sanction to borrow a further sum 
for furnishing. 


In the monthly report to members, Mr. F. 


Chandler, the secretary of the Amalgamated Society 


of Carpenters and Joiners, states: ‘‘ From the re- 
turns to hand we incline to the belief that employ- 
ment is fairly good in all branches of industry in 
which our members participate, and although ex- 
perience has taught us not to be too sanguine of 
being free from troubles even in the last quarter of 
the year, yet, so far as we can foresee, there are no 
indications of any serious disputes occurring in con- 
nection with our trade.’’ : 


The directors of the Exeter Electric Lighting 


Company have decided to accept the City Council’s 


offer of £7,500 for their works. 


Messrs. George Lawson and Son, of Glasgow, 
have secured the contract to construct a new aque- 
uct in connection with the Glasgow water supply 
from Loch Katrine, The tender is £40,450. 


At a meeting held at the Masonic Hall, West 
Bromwich, it was decided to take steps to build a 
new permanent church near St. Philip’s mission 
room. Mr. Kendrick (Messrs. Wood and Kendrick, 
architects) presented plans of the proposed church, 
which, when erected, will provide accommodation 
for 988 persons, and altogether will cost about 
£7,000. 


The death is announced of Mr. John Booth at 
his home, 60, Bank-street, New York. He was 
born in Aberdeen in 1839, and before going to the 
States in 1867 he carried on an extensive insurance 
business in his native city. After reaching New 
York he soon entered into partnership with his 
brother William, and built up a large trade in 
granite under ths name of Booth Brothers and the 
Hurricane Gale Granite Company. Mr. Booth, 
who was unmarried, has left an estate of about 
100,000 dollars in personal property. 


A special meeting of the Margate Town Council 
was held on Tuesday week, to receive the applica- 
tions for the post, of assistant borough surveyor. 
There were 101 applications sent in, and these 
having been read and considered, it was decided, by 
nine votes to four, that Mr. F. Latham, the son of 
the borough engineer, be appointed. 


The annual exhibition of students’ drawings at 
the Royal Female School of Art will take place 
to-day (Friday) and to-morrow, at 43, Quaeen- 
square, Bloomsbury. This collection includes the 
works of the recipients of the Queen’s Gold Medal 
and Scholarship of £60, the Scholarships of the 
Mercers’, Clcthworkers’, the Brightwen, and 
National Gilchrist, the National silver medal, the 
National bronze medal, and other prizes. 


The official inspection of the electric tram line 
from Old Market-street, Bristol, to Kingswood 
took place on Wednesday in last week, when Major 
Marindin, R.E., and Major Carew visited the city 
on behalf of the Board of Trade. They were met 
by Mr. Joseph Kincaid, the company’s engineer ; 
the British Thomson-Houston Company, who have 
carried out the equipment, being represented by 
Mr. W. R. Blackwell, C.E., Mr. Philip Dawson, 
C.E., and Mr. James Devonshire, the general 
manager. Major Marindin proceeded over as much 
of the road as is in the city, in company with Mr. 
Yabbicom, the ci!y engineer, subsequently inspect- 
ing the St. George portion with Mr. Lewis, the 
surveyor to the St. George District Council, and 
that in the Kingswood district with Mr. Powell, 
the surveyor to the Kingswood District Council. 
The formal opening took place on Monday. 


At the last meeting of the Belfast Corporation the 
efficiency of the main drainage scheme, now in 
course of completion, was the subject of discussion. 
Mr. Bretland, the borough surveyor, expressed the 
hope that the additional storm overflows provided 
in the Shankhill district would greatly minimise, if 
not altogether prevent, flooding there in future. 
He also gave some general explanations as to the 
working and effectiveness of the scheme. 


valves and sluices the effluent can flow into the 
land which has a subsoil of sand and loam, thence 


The city council of York received at their meeting 
on Monday a report stating that the payments for 
recently-completed works of sewerage and sewage 


A stained-glass east window has been erected in 
the parish church of Kirk Smeaton, to perpetuate 


OBITUARY. 


in his 76th year, at the country house of his 
daughter, the Marchesa Peruzzi, at Vallambrosa, 
near Florence. _Mr. Story was the son of the 
celebrated Judge Joseph Story, Chieti Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
early life he practised at the Bar, but abandoned 
that profession on the death of his father, and 
went abroad to study sculpture. His first suc- 
cesees in his art were the marble statues of 
Cleopatra and the Libyan Sibyl which were 
exhibited at the London Exhibition of 1862, and 
are now prominent features in the decoration of 
the hall of the Goldsmiths’ Company. We illus- 
trated both figures, together with the grand 
staircase of the hall where they find a per- 
manent home, in the Buimpine News for 
April 5 of the present year. Among his 
many public commissions were the Peabody 


statue in front of the London Royal Exchange, — 


the statue of his father for Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and that of Colonel Prescott for Bunker's. 
Hill. He was art commissioner at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878, and was an officer of the 
Legion of Honour. In 1887 he received the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. at Oxford. He had 
four children, one of whom died in early life. 
His eldest son, Waldo, is likewise a sculptor, and 
his second son is Julian, the well-known painter. 
For the last 40 years he has lived in Rome. 


Mr Grorce Currey AsHmMEAD, who for more — 


than half a century carried on the business of a 
land surveyor in Bristol, died on Wednesday 
week at. his residence, Alma Vale-road, at the 
advanced age of 94. As far back as 1850 the 
deceased was appointed, with the late Mr. Wm- 
Armstong and Mr. R. 8. Pope, to make a valua- 
tion of city property in Bristol for assessment 
purposes; in 1860 he was associated in similar 
work with Mr. R. S. Pope and Mr. W. Sturge ; 
and in 1870 he acted in a like capacity with Mr. 
Sturge and Mr. Josiah Thomas. Asa land sur- 
veyor, he had business connections with assess- 


ment authorities in many prominent cases, and he — 


purchased for the Midland Railway Company the 
land which they required for constructing the 
branch to Thornbury. All his life Mr. Ashmead 
had been connected with the Baptist denomina- 
tion, was identified with the work of the Baptist 
Itinerant Society, and frequently preached at 
some of the chapels in the district. He retired 


from business some years ago, leaving it in the ~ 


hands of his two grandsons. Mr. Frederick 
Ashmead, late borough engineer of Bristol, and 
now consulting engineer to the Bristol Sanitary 
Authority, is a son of the deceased. 


OO 


On Michaelmas Day there was dedicated at 
Shifnal, Salop, a reredos, given in memory of the 
Rev. Henry Cunliffe, for 32 years vicar of the 
parish. The reredos is a triptych of oak, richly 
gilded. The three panels are occupied by paintings 
on a gold ground, The central panel has as its 
subject the Crucifixion, with the figures of St. Mary 
and St. John. In the north panel are the figures of 
St. Peter and St. Andrew; in the south panel are 


Mr. Wii11Am Wermore Srorx, the well- 
knownsculptor, poet, and author, died on Monday, — 


ing 
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St. Chad, first Bishop of Lichfield, and Bishop 


Selwyn. The reredos was designed by Mr. J. 


Oldrid Scott, F.S.A. 
Two new board schools were formally opened in 


the Water district of Rossendale on Saturday. The ~ 


cost of the new buildings has been £4,500. One is 
at Water, and will accommodate 390 children, 
inclusive of 153 in the infants’ department. The 
other school is at Waterfoot, and will accommodate 


448 children, inclusive of 120 in the infants’ depart- 


ment. The buildings have been designed and 
carried out under the personal supervision of Mr. 
Thomas Bell, architect, Burnley. The chief con- 
tractors were :—Excavators and masons, Mr. W. 
Coupe, Waterfoot; carpenters and joiners, Mr. J. 
Greenwood, Bacup; and slaters, Mr. O. Whitaker, 
Burnley, and Mr. H. Tomlinson, Rawtenstall. — 


The work of preparing the new park at St. 
George, near Bristol, isin progress. The site com- 
prises about forty acres, and itis situated between 
the St. George main road and Whitehall-road. The 


land was purchased from the Ecclesiastical Com- — 


missioners by the district council for £12,000, and 
about £6,000 will be spent in laying it out. 
portion of the work has been done by local labour, 
under the superintendence of the council’s surveyor, 
and subsequently a contract was entered into with 
Messrs. Thomas and Webb for levelling. The 
excavations for the lake, the area of which will be 
two acres, have been let to Mr. F, Martin, and the 
tender of Mr. S. C. Harrison, of Milk-street, 
Bristol, has been accepted for the wrought-iron 
fencing, with which the park is to be inclosed. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

VARIOUS DRAWINGS OF THE FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD 
PREMIATED DESIGNS FOR THE NEW WEST HAM TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE AND PUBLIC LIBRARY. — ROOD LOFT AND 
CRUCIFIX FROM A FRENCH CHURCH.—WAREHOUSE AND 
BATHS, RUSHDEN, NORTHANTS. 


Our Lllustrvations, 


+44 


WEST HAM TECHNICAL INSTITUTE AND PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 


To-pay we devote the whole of our lithographic 
plates to the further illustration of the premiated 
designs in this public competition. ‘The view, 
plans, and detail of the selected design were 
published in our issue of last Friday, and 
now we print corresponding reproductions 
of the three elevations, thus giving our 
readers practically a complete set of Messrs. 
Gibson and Russell’s chosen drawings. The 
second prize design by Messrs. Clark and 
Hutchinson, and the third premium design by 
Mr. Thomas Davison are both represented by 
views, elevations, and plans, affording ample 
material for a ready comparison of their relative 
merits, and enabling the reader to study these 
schemes to which Mr. MacVicar Anderson, the 
professional adjudicator, awarded the posts of 
honour from the 75 sets of plans submitted. It is 
not necessary to enlarge upon these designs here, 
as we have already remarked upon their leading 
characteristics, and it is to be noted that special 
care has been taken in reproducing the archi- 
tects’ drawings to carefully render their work in 
such an adequate manner as to insure justice to 
their originals, and that in a way not to be found 
elsewhere. 
ROOD LOFT AND CRUCIFIX. 


Tur lower portion of this sheet of sketches illus- 
trates the two inclosures once forming staircases 
to a rood-loft in an old French church. The 
work is panelled and richly carved, and belongs 
to the period about 1500, and as such examples 
are rare, the interest attaching to them is cor- 
respondingly great. The arcading connecting the 
two staircases did not originally form part of the 
design, although of much the same date. A fine 
specimen of the carver’s skill is the crucifix, 
with emblems of the four Evangelists, which, 
with the exception of damage to the delicate 
tracery on the arms of the cross, and some of the 
crockets, is in an excellent state of preservation. 
Accompanying this rood are the two figures of 
SS. Mary and John, the hands being missing 
from both statues. These objects are some of the 
most valuable amongst the recent acquisitions 
made by the Museum authorities at South Ken- 
sington. 
WAREHOUSE AND PROPOSED BATHS, RUSHDEN. 


Tur warehouse at the angle was finished some 
time ago for Messrs. Lilley and Skinner, Ltd., as 
a leather store. The building to the left shows a 
scheme for a proposed swimming-bath, the site 
being on a ‘‘ quick’’ slope. The entrance to the 
bath is on the extreme right at the level of the 
first floor. The architect is Mr. A. Sykes, 
A.R.I.B.A., of 34, Walbrook, London, E.C. 


vo 


to nominate an assessor, whose fee shall be 100 
guineas, and who will draw up the conditions. 
Six architects, to be selected by the assessor, will 
be invited to send in competitive designs for a 
cathedral, and will be paid a fee of £50 each. 
In addition, premiums of £75 and £50 will be 
given to the authors of the designs placed first 
and second. A singular provision is that other 
architects than those selected will be at liberty to 
send in designs, but such will not be allowed any 
expenses; but if an outsider’s design is placed 


. | first or second, the author will be dealt with as 


if he had been invited to compete. The cathe- 
dral, which is to be built in sections as funds 
allow, is not to exceed in cost £100,000, exclusive 
of foundations, and the nave and its aisles are to 
seat 1,500 persons. 


Bownerss.—The united committee of the Bow- 
ness and Windemere District Councils have 
selected the plans sent in, in open competition, 
by Mr. Robert Walker, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 
Windermere and Lancaster, for a joint hospital 
for the district. 


Derny.—The Special Purposes Committee of 
St. Thomas’s Church, Derby, have selected the 
design of Mr. F. W. Dixon, of Guardian Build- 
ings, Manchester, and Union-street, Oldham, 
submitted in open competition, for proposed new 
parish hall and Sunday-school. The selected 
design shows a Late Gothic treatment in red 
brick and terracotta, with a rich tracery window 
in terracotta towards the main road. The coping 
to gables, &c., will be in Matlock stone, while 
the inside joiner’s work will be in selected pitch- 
pine, and the windows glazed with leaded lights. 
A combined system of heating and ventilation 
will be adopted upon a low-pressure basis. A 
caretaker’s house is also included in the scheme. 


ScarsorovcH.—In ‘the competition for a pro- 
posed new infirmary and additions to the Scar- 
borough workhouse buildings, at an estimated 
cost of £7,800, the assessor, Mr. Keith D. Young, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Southampton-street, Bloomsbury, 
W.C., has selected the designs submitted by Mr. 
William E. Barry, A.R.1.B.A., of Wimbledon, 
and it is proposed to submit the plans to the Local 
Government Board for approval. 


Yorx.—At Monday’s meeting of the city 
council, the markets committee reported that 
after careful consideration of the designs sub- 
mitted for an improved market stall, they had 
awarded the premium of £10 10s. to Mr. H. 
Woodhouse, M.I.C.E., of Liverpool. The report 


was adopted. 
rr 2 


A new Liberal club, built at a cost of £4,500, was 
opened at Kingston, Halifax, on Saturday. In 
addition to that part of the building let off for 
business purposes, there are a lecture-hall, billiard- 
room, and ante-rooms, 


* The Lord Provost’s Committee of the Edinburgh 
Town Council have accepted tenders for the work 
in conneetion with the erection of a dome on the 
Calton Hill for the accommodation of the large 
telescope and other astronomical apparatus be- 
longing to the city. The cost will be a little under 
£2,200, Mr. R. Brownlee, of Colinton, Edinburgh, 
will execute the builder’s work, and Sir Howard 
Grubb will supply the fittings. 


A residence for students of divinity at Edinburgh 
University is about to be opened at No. 14, George- 
square, Edinburgh, which has been adapted for its 
new purposes from designs by Mr. James Jerdan, 
architect, of that city. 


The First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, the Con- 
troller of the Navy, and Sir Evan Macgregor 
Permanent Secretary to the Admiralty, examine 
on Friday the plans and inspected the site of the 
extension at Keyham, near Devonport, to provide 
docks for the largest war vessels afloat, and in 
connection with which a quarter of a million sterling 
is to be spent this year. 


The memory of Mr. William Bolitho, of Pon- 
sandane, West Cornwall, who died about ten 
months ago, will be handed down in Gulval by 
several mementos. The whole of the seating of 
Gulval Parish Church (new not long since, and now 
presented to Tregony Church) is being replaced by 
carved oak seats ; a memorial pulpit of marble and 
alabaster will further perpetuate the name of a 
churchwarden for many years; and the piece of 
mosaic pavement, given a short time since by Lady 
Fitzgerald, is to be extended throughout the sacred 
edifice. An altar-tomb is also to be constructed 
for the Bolitho chapel at the same church, 


held last Friday (Oct. 4) at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, the retiring chairman, Mr. H. J. 
Young, taking the chair at eight o’clock. The 
principal business was the presentation of the 
council’s report on the proceedings of the past 
year, and the election of officers for the ensuing 
session. The report showed that steady advance- 
ment had been maintained. ‘The membership roll 
had increased by 45, the total at the present time 
being 418. At the seven monthly meetings the 
average attendance had been 78, and at the 13 
‘‘ Tiondon and neighbourhood ”’ visits the average 
was 82. The Belgian summer meeting was - 
highly successful. The Institution Premium for 
the best paper read by members during the 
session had been awarded to that on ‘‘ The 
Warming of Buildings by Hot Water,’’ of which 
Mr. E. King and Mr. Kenneth Gray were joint 
authors. The library had been well used, but its 
utility could be greatly increased by the provision 
of a reading-room, which, together with an office, 
the council were hoping they would soon be able 
tosecure. An office fund had been opened for the 
purpose. The total receipts on general account. 
had been £487 1s. 2d., and expenditure £474 3s. 
The result of the election was :—Chairman, H. J. 
Young; vice-chairman, H. B. Vorley; hon. 
librarian, H. Kempster; hon. auditors, W. H. 
De Ritter and B. H. Joy; members of council, 
A. Anstruther Thomson, G. F. Buret, B. H. Joy, 
and E. King. Remaining in office, H. G. Church,. 
W. B. Clarke, S. Cutler, and A. H. Dykes. 
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At the Darlington Town Council, on Friday, Dr. 
Manson stated that the amount of the accepted 
contract for building the Technical Institute was 
£9,328 13s., some hundreds below the architect’s 
estimate. The tenders had been secured by Dar- 
lington tradesmen. The total cost, including fur- 
nishing and architect’s commission, would be 
£11,321 18s, 


An appeal is being made by the Vicar of New 
Shoreham for £2,000 for the repair of the fine tower 
of the parish church. Mr. Benjamin Ingelow, 
F,R.1.B.A., recently reported that the condition of 
the tower was most insecure. This was confirmed 
by Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., who urged that 
no time should be lost in making it temporarily 
secure, This has been done, and the committee 
have given instructions to Mr. Thompson, of 
Peterborough, to proceed with the work of under- 
pinning forthwith. 

Mr. James A. Campbell, M.P., opened, on Friday 
the St. James’ Public Schoo], which has just been 
erected in Green-street, Calton, Hast-end, by the 
Glasgow School Board. The new schoolis designed 
in a Classic style, and is three stories in height. It 
gives accommodation for 1,400 scholars, and has, in 
addition to the ordinary schoolrooms, accemmoda- 
tion for the teaching of cookery, washing, and 
laundry work, Its cost, including the site, was 
£28,000. 

At the Tonbridge Police-court on Tuesday week, 
Mr. George James Jones, builder, of Waterloo- 
road, Tonbridge, and a member of the Tonbridge 
Urban District Council, was summoned by Mr. 
Frank Oldfield Hartley, Tunbridge Wells, assistant 
district auditor, of the South-Eastern Counties 
Audit District, for not attending an audit of which 
he had notice, as an allotment manager. A nominal 
fine of 10s, and 9s. costs wasimposed, it appearing that 
defendant, who kept the accounts gratuitously, had 
objected to the short notice given of the proposed 
audit. : 

Mr, A. S, Barnard, electrician to the Lancaster 
Corporation, has been appointed from a list of 
57 applicants to succeed Mr. Gibbings as electrical 
engineer to the Hull Corporation, Mr. Gibbings 
having moved to Bradford. Mr. Barnard’s salary 
is £250. 

The new echo-organ erected in the triforium of 
Westminster Abbey, and connected with the main 
instrument by electric wires, will be opened at the 
Purcell bi-centenary service in the Abbey on Nov. 
91. The proceeds of the service will be devoted to 
a fund for providing a case for the great organ, 
towards which the Dean and Chapter have already 
voted £500. 

The memorial-stone of the north aisle, which is 
about to be added to the parish church of Walsall 
Wood to supplement a southern aisle which was 
added to the church some few years ago, was laid 
on Monday. ‘The work is being carried out by 
Messrs. Cresswell, from designs by Mr. H. E, 
Lavender, and additional accommodation will be 
provided for 130 persons. The cost will be £800. 
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AxsERDEEN.—New police-offices for Aberdeen 
were formally opened on Friday. The site is in 
Lodge Walk, and on the spot occupied by the 
Aberdeen prison, which is now located at Craig- 
inches. Communication between the Municipal 
Buildings and the police offices is provided by 
a@ passage carried over the courtyard. The 
principal entrance to the premises is in the centre 
of the main building, and it gives access, through 
ea vestibule, to the charge room. The cell block 
is divided into two portions and constructed on 
the gallery system. ‘There are twenty-four cells 
in the male division and twelve in the female. 
The officials’ and magistrates’ rooms are well 
appointed, while the system of electric bells and 
telephonic fittings is complete. The muster- 
room measures 40ft. by 80ft., and is 18ft. high, 
and the court and stable yards are provided with 
a stable, coach-house, mortuary, and lavatories. 
Reading and recreation-rooms are provided for 
constables, and there is a gymnasium on the 
second floor of the muster-room wing. A bagatelle 
table and other forms of recreation are provided, 
and adjoining the gallery are lavatory conveni- 
ences and a bath-room tor the policemen. ‘he 
architect of the new offices was Mr. John Rust, 
jun., the city architect, and the outlay has been 
£13,000.—The new buildings for the Sailors’ 
Institute have just been opened. The expense 

of the additions amounted to about £3,000. The 

building consists of three blocks, one with frontage 
to Mearns-street, another to James-street, and a 
central block. The style of the Mearns-street front 
is Renaissance. It is faced with Kemnay granite. 
The chief feature of the James-street elevation 
are a large overhanging window and the entrances 
to the mission, bank, and Navigation School. The 
building contains dining, lounge, and smoke 
rooms, bank and meeting room, also keeper’s 
apartment on the ground floor. On the upper 
floor, a hall seated for 250, a chapel seated for 
100, with retiring-rooms and board-rooms. On 
the second floor are twelve sailors’ bedrooms and 
two officers’ bedrooms, and on the third floor are 
two large dormitories for shipwrecked crews; 
lavatory and bath accommodation is provided. The 
large rooms are heated by hot-water pipes. The 
masons were Alex. Milne and Son; the car- 
penters, Watson and Robb; the slaters, Alex. 
Adam and Co.; the plasterers, J. Stephen and 
Son ; the plumbers, John Blaikie and Son; the 
painters and glaziers (including stained-glass 
windows), Gordon and Watt; the heating engi- 
neers and ironmongery, James Laing and Co. ; 
furnishings, Pratt and Keith, J. and A. Ogilvie, 
and J. Allan and Sons. The whole buildings 
have been designed and superintended by Mr. 
James Souttar, architect, Aberdeen. 


Bancor.—At the University College of North 
_ Wales a lecture hall for the normal students was 
opened on Tuesday. It stands on the west side 
of the main building, and covers an area of S0ft. 
square. The large lecture-room is 50ft. by 30ft., 
and when the partitions are removed so that the 
corridor and the two classrooms, each 22ft. by 
24ft., can be utilised, a lecture-hall is provided. 
The flooring is concrete, and the walls are built 
of 5in. timber, the felting being intermediate 
between the boards and the outside slating. ‘The 
walls are plastered inside, and there is a boarded 
ceiling. It is to be heated by Musgrave’s coke 
and gas stoves; the gas fixtures were furnished 
by Mr. T. Powers, Manchester; the Educational 
Supply Association and Messrs. W. and T. May, 
Sheffield, being intrusted with the internal fittings. 
The contract. was let to Messrs. Jones. and 
Williams, Hirael, Bangor, at £967, and the works 
have been carried out from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. Richard Dayies, 
architect, Bangor. 


Bzyrrtry.—New casual wards and porter’s 
lodge have just been completed at Beverley work- 
house. They have been designed in a similar 
style to the new infirmary erected last year, and 
adjoin the workhouse. The principal elevation 
faces Union-road, and comprise the porter’s 
lodge (which has the female receiving room and 
wards behind) and male wards to the right, 
between which and the porter’s lodge is the 
entrance archway (over the main road to the 
workhouse). The casual wards provide accom- 
modation for 41 vagrants, 29 males and 12 
females. They consist of an associated ward 
affording sleeping accommodation for 20 males, 
and nine sleeping cells, eight of which have 


stone-breaking cells attached. There are also 
six covered stone-breaking bunks in the yard. 
On the female side is an associated ward for eight 
females, and sleeping cells for four. There are 
also receiving rooms, bath-room, and drying- 
rooms for clothes for both male and female 
divisions. The administrative department, which 
consists of the porter’s lodge and office and the 
female attendant’s room, is to:the left of the 
entrance gates. The cells are approached from a 
central corridor; each cell and associated ward 
has communication by means of gong with the 
attendants in charge.. The premises are heated 
throughout with Perkins’s high-pressure heating 
apparatus. At the end of the male wards is the 
stone yard. There is also a disinfecting room 
and apparatus. ‘The architects are Messrs. Hawe 
and .Yoley, ‘and the: contractor Mr. J. R. Foley, 
all of Beverley. 


Irswicw.—At the meeting of the Ipswich 
board of guardians held on Friday, it was decided 
to adopt the amended plans prepared by Mr. 
W. Lister Newcombe, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and Messrs. S. Salter and Percy D. Adams; of 
London, acting conjointly, and-to whose design 
when submitted in the recent competition the 
first premium of £100- was awarded on the 
recommendation of Mr. Charles Barry, I'.S A., 
of Westminster, the assessor. The several plans 
were ordered to be submitted to the Local 
Government Board for their sanction, and Mr. 
J. Sidney Parminter was appointed as quantity 
surveyor at a commission of one per cent. 


KetvyiInsipr, GuAscow.—The memorial stone 
of Kelvinside United Presbyterian Church was 
laid on Saturday by Lady Bell. The style of the 
new church, which occupies a site at the corner 
of Queen Margaret Drive and Kelbourne-street, 
is Late Decorated Gothic. A lofty gable forms 
the principal feature of the front. The gable is 
flanked -by angle piers, which are carried up in 
plain masonry to 40ft. from the ground, above 
which the surface is enriched with cusped panel- 
ling up to the cornice, terminating with crocketed 
angles and carved finials, the total height being 
about 60ft. Between these piers the whole space 
is filled by a mullioned window of seven lights 
recessed under a deeply-moulded arch. Internally, 
the church is planned for over 750 sittings, of 
which about 500 are on the area floor. The 
limited site necessitated both side and end 
galleries ; but these have been kept narrow, and 
the roof has been designed in a single span, 
avoiding obstruction from columns. Above the 
coved ceiling the roof is of open construction, the 
wood principals being moulded. The western end 
is divided into three bays by stone piers and 
arches, in front of which is the pulpit platform, 
with the organ chamber beyond. The choir will 
be arranged in front of pulpit, where the organ 
console will also be placed. Behind the church 
are vestry and other accommodation. The esti- 
mated cost of the church is about £5,000. The 
work has been designed and is being carried 
out under the charge of Mr. Joha B. Wilson, 
A.R.I.B.A. and T.A. 


Octe Pycuarp.—The foundations of the in- 
teresting church of St. James’s, Ocle Pychard, 
Herefordshire, having developed signs of failure, 
the committee have consulted Mr. F. R. Kempson, 
architect, of 138, Widemarsh-street, Hereford, 
who has recommended that the whole of the 
foundations should be reconstructed. This is 
being done by day-work under the architect’s 
directions, Mr. Bufton, of Ocle Pychard, acting 
as clerk of works. The vestry walls, which showed 
grave signs of settlement, have been carefully 
underbuilt, and a heating chamber constructed 
below. The greatest care is being taken to pre- 
serve all the ancient work. 


Sr. AtBAn’s.—The parish church of St. Peter, 
at St. Alban’s city, was re-opened on Friday, 
having been reconstructed at the sole cost of Lord 
Grimthorpe, who, as in the case of the neighbour- 
ing cathedral church, stipulated for being granted 
absolute and undisputed control, and acting as 
his own architect. The central tower fell in 1801, 
and five years later £6,000 was expended in 
rebuilding it in brickwork, with wooden windows, 
in sweeping away the transepts, and in recreating 
the chancel; the nave of six narrow bays, built 
in Late Perpendicular days, remained till the 
present time. Lord Grimthorpe has rebuilt the 
north aisle 4ft. wider, and the west front 15ft. 
farther west, adding a seventh bay to the nave; 
and the chancel about as much farther east, and 
adding 45ft. long of vestries, with a new entrance 


to the church between them. The whole length 
inside is now 142ft., the width of the nave 52it., 


and the height 40ft. The chancel and the new 
Lady chapel are 23ff. 4in. in width. The church 
will now hold from 700 to 800 adults, instead of 


500. All the wails have been rebuilt of mixed - 


bricks and flints, like most of those at the 
cathedral. The tower alone is repointed, with 
the addition of square buttresses at all the corners, 
with Ancaster stone quoins, and a new crown of 
pinnacles and parapets, making it 108ft. high, 
and somewhat overtopping the much larger 
cathedral tower, by reason of being on higher 
ground. Allbuttressesand refacing have been built 
in cement, to avoid the risk ofthe new work shrink- 
ing and splitting off. The interesting monu- 
ment of Edward Strong, Sir Christopher Wren’s 
foreman during the 36 years rebuilding of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, remains undisturbed at the 
east end of the north aisle. The roofs are all 
new, the old ones having been condemned as 
ruinous. The main ridge is raised sufficiently to 
make it visible outside, and the clerestory windows 
and most of the wall, which had perished through 
long admission of wet, can now be partially seen 
over the aisle parapets, kept down for the purpose. 
The new west window is circular, replacing a 
Perpendicular one. The pattern of the new 
wheel window is unique in having 14 divisions 
in the outer ring, and therefore seven in the inner, 
which admits of more variety than numbers 
divisible by four, which prevailed in most, or 
all, the old large ‘‘rounds’’ everywhere. The 
chancel fittings are all new and massive. The 
pulpit, said to be Flemish, has been renovated, 
and the nave fittings are the old ones re-made on 
a plan much easier for sitting and kneeling, as 
far as they would go, and new ones added in the 
aisles. The organ has been re-made and enlarged 
by Messrs. Kirkland, of Holloway-road, and 
formerly of Wakefield. ; 


SuErrieLp.—The vacant land in the central 
streets at Sheffield is being rapidly taken up. Two 
more plots have been disposed of in Pinstone-street, 
and there is now only one remaining unsold. The 
experiment of Mr, Reuben Thompson, of providing 
artisan dwellings at the top of his new premises, 
has been attended with so much success as to be 
speedily imitated. Similar provision has been 
made in the new buildings now being erected by 
Messrs. Laycock in the same street, and in new 
premises about to be put up close by flats ofa 
better description will be provided. It is hoped 
to have most of the new property in this street 
completed by the time the new Town Hall is 
ready for opening. The remaining vacant plots 
of land in Church-street have gone off very 
rapidly at the last moment. Messrs. Bush and 
Son are putting up a fine block of buildings next 
to the Reform Club, as auction and show-rooms 
and offices. On the next site Messrs. Maxfield, 
solicitors, are erecting an imposing block of 
offices. The two plots at the top have just been 
secured, one by Messrs. Holmes and Watson, 


architects, and the other by a firm of solicitors. . 


The work of widening High-street is proceeding, 
and when that is complete the centre of the city 
will have undergone a vomplete change. 


2 —_— 
CHIPS. 


The town council of Birkenhead have resolved 
to adopt the Baths and Washhouses Acts, 


Mr. Rienzi Walton, an inspector to the Local 
Government Board, held-an inquiry at the Scar- 
borough Town Hall on Wednesday week relative 
to the application of the town council for sanction 
to borrow £5,865 for street and other improvements, 
sewerage, ce. 


Canon Barnett, of Toynbee Hall, has offered to 
raise twenty thousand pounds towards the cost of a 
town hall and art gallery at Whitechapel, provided 
the district board takes up the scheme and holds 
half-yearly picture exhibitions. 


Mr. Robert Nightingale, a well-known Hssex 
artist, died in London on the 3rd inst. in his 81st 
year. He exhibited at the Royal Academy as far 
back as 1846 ; and he was subsequently a trequent 
contributor to the Academy and the Suffolk-street 
galleries. His best works were horses and dogs, 
but he also enjoyed some distinction as a portrait 
painter. ‘He was an intimate friend of the late Sir 
Edwin Landseer and of Mr. T. Sidney Cooper, the 
veteran Academician, and others. 


The directors of the London and South-Western 
Company are about to make important alterations 
at Basingstoke station, and to widen the line from 
the junction upwards, to enable the Exeter traffic 
to be carried on without coming on to the South- 
ampton line. 
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Engineering Portes. 


East Lonpon Warterworxs.—The Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers’ Society visited, on Oct. 2, 
the new and old works of the East London 
Water Co. at Walthamstow. The existing 
reservoirs belonging to the company cover an 
area of 220 acres and the line of shore is 10 miles 
in length. The new works of the company, 
under their Act of 1894, consist of—(1) the con- 
struction of two large reservoirs; (2) the raising 
of the old Racecourse Reservoir 9ft. in height, so 
as to enable the depth of water to be increased 
to 20ft. (the water area will then equal 65 acres) ; 
(3) the construction of a road; and (4) the con- 
struction of filter-beds and high-service reservoirs. 
The two new reservoirs are being constructed by 
Messrs. John Aird and Sons, the water area of 
which will equal 80 acres; the depth of water in 
these reservoirs will be about 20ft The 
reservoirs will be connected with one another by 
means of tunnels, and the flow of water between 
them will be regulated by valves. The additions 
to the Racecourse Reservoir are being carried out 
by Messrs. Kirk and Randall, and this latter 
work will be completed in about a month’s time, 
the ,contractors executing the work two months 
under their contract time. There are three 
filter-beds at this station; also a deep well into 
the chalk, the water from which is lifted by a 
differential pumping engine. A new triple- 
expansion pumping engine and a new centrifugal 
pump and engine will be erected here, the latter 
pump being capable of lifting 50,000,000 gallons 
a day. Other works are designed, and will be 
carried out as early as possible. 


LANcAsHIRE, DERBYSHIRE, AND East Coast 
Ratway.—The work of constructing the Lang- 
with and Beighton branch of the Lancashire, 
Derbyshire, and East Coast Railway has made 
great progress during the last few months. The 
Langwith and Beighton branch commences in 
the parish of Langwith Basset, terminates near 
Killamarsh, and is about 11 miles in length. 
From Langwith to Clowne the line is practically 
finished. The Langwith Colliery branch, which 
is one mile in length, will be completed in a few 
weeks, and coal will then be put on the railway 
for conveyance to the Lincoln districts. A branch 
to the Staveley Colliery, which is also about one 
mile in length, is finished. Work on the Chester- 
field section is in a forward state. The Bolsover 
Tunnel is over two miles in length, and about 
two-thirds of it is completed. The line is finished 
from Langwith Junction to the Warsop Main 
Colliery. ; 


Rarrray Heap, N.B.—On the evening of 
Monday last a light was shown for the first time 
from a lighthouse which has been erected on the 
Ron Rock. This tide-covered rock lies about a 
quarter of a mile off Rattray Head on the east 
coast of Aberdeenshire, nearly midway between 
Buchanness and Kinnairdhead lighthouses. Kin- 
nairdhead was built in 1787, being the first light- 
house erected by the Northern Lighthouse Com- 
missioners, and Buchanness, which was lighted 
on May Ist, 1827, showed the first flashing light 
exhibited from any lighthouse. The new Rattray 
Head tower, as designed by Mr. David A. 
Stevenson and erected by Mr. David Porter, 
Aberdeen, is in two stages; the lower portion 
is 50ft. in diameter and 42ft. in height, con- 
structed of heavy granite blocks outside and 
Portland cement concrete inside. Above this, the 
tower, 44ft. in height, is of composition brick- 
work, surmounted with a coping of granite, the 
total height of the structure being 86ft. On the 
granite coping is fixed a light-room of cast-iron 
plates, and a lantern with diagonal astragals of 
gunmetal. ‘The lower tower has two stories ; the 
under one contains the engines for compressing 
the air for actuating the siren, and in the upper 
floor are placed the air-receivers and siren. The 
foghorn is placed on the seaward side of the roof 
of the lower tower. The upper tower is divided 
into four stories—the coal and water store, the 
dry store, the third the kitchen, and above it 
the bedroom. Mr. Porter began operations 
on the rock in April, 1892, and before the 
end of July, 1894, the tower was completed. 
When the masonry was completed, Messrs. Milne 
erected the light-room and lantern. This allowed 
the internal fittings of the tower to be proceeded 
with. During the present season the optical 
apparatus and machinery for causing it to revolve 
have been erected, the former being made by 
M. Lepante, Paris, and the latter by Messrs. 


Steven and Struthers, Glasgow. The optical 
apparatus consists of nine panels of refracting 
prisms, the focal distance of the lenses being 3ft. 
The lenses subtend an angle of 80° vertically, this 
large angle being attained by using Mr. Charles 
N. Stevenson’s bi-convex equiangular prisms 
above and below the lenses. These prisms render 
unnecessary the use of flint-glass, which causes 
great loss of light. The introduction of these 
prisms is novel, and results in a saving of from 
15 to 20 per cent. of light. The height of this 
optical apparatus is 54ft., and the diameter 6ft. 
The panels show a group of three flashes in quick 
succession every half-minute; the power of the 
beam of each flash is equal to over 39,200 standard 
candles. The siren will give two blasts in quick 
succession every three minutes. The dwelling- 
houses for the keepers and their families are 
erected on the mainland, near the Head. 


Ratrway Improvements IN BirMInGHAM.— 
Extensive structural changes have been in pro- 
gress on the lines of the London and North- 
Western and Midland Railways where they 
converge on the southern side of Birmingham, 
for the past twelve months. When the joint 
station was enlarged a few years ago by the con- 
struction of a new station for the Midland Rail- 
way, side by side with the old one built by the 
London and North- Western Company, substantial 
improvements were effected in the northern 
tunnel approaches where the congestion of the 
traffic had been most conspicuous; but the south 
tunnel remained unaltered, except for the con- 
struction of a wider bell-mouth opening towards 
the Midland station. Up to the present, there- 
fore, the twin stations, having together six main 
platforms and fourteen sets of metals, were 
dependent upon their south, or London side, on 
an outlet consisting of a single tunnel with one 
up and one down line, and beyond the tunnel the 
number and arrangement of the converging lines 
have been a source of constant anxiety. About 
three years ago the present scheme took practical 
shape, the London and North-Western Company 
undertaking the work, and the cost being appor- 
tioned between the companies. The first step 
was to do away with a level crossing where the 
Grand Junction line and the Curzon-street sidings 
intersected one another. A viaduct, for which 
Messrs. Nelson and Co. were the contractors, has 
been built for this portion of the passenger line, 
to carry the passenger traffic overhead until it is 
clear of the goods lines. The viaduct is built 
partly of brick arches and partly of iron girders, 
at a cost of about £35,000. The Midland trains, 
as they come in from Saltley, will pass under the 
North-Western line and gradually rise until they 
run level with and side by side with the London 
main line. The Midland suburban line will also 
be brought into direct connection with the new 
Midland loop. By the making of the new tunnel 
through the heart of the city these new inde- 
pendent approaches will be continued into the 
station. The new section when completed will 
consist of a double set of rails running through a 
tunnel 280 yards long, and about 10ft. to the 
south of the old line. The extensions have in- 
volved heavy work in the widening of bridges, 
the lowering of roadways passing under them, 
and the building of strong retaining walls at 
various points. The new system will be in full 
operation next Easter. The work is being done 
under the joint plans of Mr. Francis Stevenson, 
of the North-Western, and Mr. J. A. M’Donald, 
of the Midland Company, Mr. E. M. Smith being 
the resident engineer. [or the work of widenin 
between Gloucester Junction, where the Midland 
suburban line comes in, and the point at which 
the tunnelling under the city begins, Mr. J. T. 
Firbank, M.P., has been the contractor; while 
the new tunnel is being constructed by Messrs. 
Holme and King, of Liverpool. The cost of the 
actual excavating, with the building, platelaying, 
and other constructional work, will amount to 
over £100,000; but the total cost of the scheme, 
including compensations.and other incidentals, 
will not be less than a quarter of a million. 


Sar 


The Great Northern Railway of Ireland invited 
tenders for the glazing of the new station at 
Londonderry and Belfast arrival and departure 
platforms, and the tender of Messrs. W. E. Rendle 
and Co., of Westminster Chambers, has been 
accepted, 


The members of the Sanitary Institute inspected 
the Wimbledon sewage works on Saturday, and on 
Tuesday evening Professor Wynter Blyth lectured 
before them on the subject of the ‘‘ Sanitary Laws 
and Regulations Governing the Metropolis.’’ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


{We do not hold ourselyes responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buripine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tux Stranp NewspareR Company, LimIrEp. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 6s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 


er. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in= 
sertion. 

SirvATIons. 


The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant ’’ 
or “Situations Wanted” is One SxiLiine FoR TWENTY= 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound yolumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVL., 

LIX., LI., LUI., LIV., LVI, LIX., LX., UXT, 
LXU., LXIII., LXIV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requirin 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended shoul 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recutvep.—F. G. Lewin.—M. J. R. and Co.—Subseriber. 
—C. F. (Ashford).—C. J. W.—F. Langdon. . 


Correspondence, 


Se gs : 
ELEVATIONS OR PERSPECTIVES AT 
THE R.A. 


To the Editor of the Buitpine News. 


Srr,—With reference to your leader on the 
above subject in your issue of Sept. 27, I shall 
feel much obliged if you will allow me to observe 
that architectural designing is a graphic art, and 
that poetry, music, and the drama are not graphic 
arts.—I am, &c., 


Llanelly, Oct. 1. R. F. CutsHoum. 


PROPOSED COUNTY INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL, WELSHPOOL. 


Srr,—I received some two weeks ago a letter 


§ | from one of the governors inclosing the advertise- 


ment inserted in your paper, and suggesting 
that I should compete for the above. In my. 
reply, I pointed out that no promise of employ- 
ment was made to the selected architect, and 
that the £20 premium would represent only part 
commission on a cottage, and I therefore declined. 
I had a reply, in which it was stated that the 
governors could not think of binding themselves 
to the employment of the architect placed first, 
as they might not like his design, and that the 
£20 was offered to prevent his being disappointed 
in such a case ! Re 

In replying, I pointed out that in competitions 
we risked a good deal, and it was just to expect a 
building committee to bind themselves to some- 
thing satisfactory to us; that if the conditions 
were fair and reasonable, the result would prob- 
ably please them; but as they stood now, it was 
very probable that they would be disappointed. 

Now, Sir, it seems highly advisable to let the 
public see that we are resolved to safeguard our 
interests in these matters by not competing unless 
it is laid down that the architect whose design is. 


“THE BUI 


ps 


selected shall carry out the work, and if it falls 
through, shall be paid asufficient premium to pay 
him for his trouble. Can we blame the public 
for holding in very low estimation men who are 
willing to compete under such degrading con- 
ditions? I think not.—I am, &c., 

Swansea, Oct. 6. Hrrsert W. Wits. 


THE LATE MR. HENRY SMITH. 


Sir,—I notice in the list of works quoted in 
your obituary of Mr. Henry Smith a most 
important omission. He acted as surveyor for 
the whole of the buildings for the ‘‘ Fourth 
Middlesex Asylum’? (Claybury Asylum) at 
Woodford, Essex, for the London County Council, 
the total cost of which amounted to about 
£425,000. 

Kindly make this fact known in your next 
issue, and oblige.—I am, &c., 

Jamis W. Macry, Chief Clerk. 

8, John-street, Adelphi, Oct. 9. 


et 9 —______ 


The Peterhead Harbour Trustees on Tuesday 
received a report by Sir A. M. Rendal, engineer for 
the Loan Commissioners, on the application of the 
Trustees to borrow £44,000 for extensions and im- 
provements, in which the plans prepared by Mr. 
Shield, Harbour of Refuge Works, who was 
ployed as engineer to the Trust, were largely 
modified. It was unanimously agreed tc adopt the 
suggestions of Sir A. M. Rendal, and to restrict the 
application to £35,900; and, in anticipation that 
the loan would be granted, to prepare plans and 
specifications, Mr, Barron, C.E., Aberdeen, being 
the engineer. 


The memorial stone of a new Congregational 
ehurch in Stoney-lane, Sparkbrook, Birmingham, 
was laid on Saturday. The building, with which 
considerable progress has already been made, will 
be in the simple Gothic style, and will be capable 
of seating about 400 people. Provision has been 
made for subsequent enlargement by the addition 
of side aisles, which will bring the accommodation 
up to 600. The internal dimensions will be 55ft. by 
39ft. with a transept. Land has also been reserved 
at the rear for future extensions in the shape of 
vestries and schools. Mr. George Ingall, of Bir- 
mingham, is the architect. 


The theatre at Barnstaple was reopened on Wed- 
nesday week, It was built in 1835. For the past 
two years it has been closed, and for a considerable 
time previous to that it was used by the Salvation 
Army. The feoffees of the Barnstaple Long 
Bridge, who are the proprietors of the theatre, 
decided that the building, which had got into a most 
dilapidated condition, should be rearranged, and it 
has accordingly been almost rebuilt. It is capable 
of seating 600 persons. The decorations are by Mr. 
Martin Croot, and the whole of the furniture and 
appointments have been supplied by Messrs. Symons 
and Sons. Messrs. Sanders and Ridge carried out 
ae alterations, the architect being Mr. F. W. 

etter. 


The institution which has been erected by Mrs. 
Priestman at New Hurst, Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 


memory of her husband, the late Jonathan Priest-- 


man, was publicly opened on Saturday afternoon. 
The building, which is situated at the south end of 
the village, is of red bricks, and is carried out in the 
Scottish Baronial style ; it contains a library, read- 

~ ing, billiard, and general rooms. The cost of the 
building was £1,800. It has been built from plans 
vy Mr. Charlton, of Ashington, by Messrs, Douglas, 
of Blyth. 


The new cemetery for Whitchurch, Salop, at 
Mile Bank, was dedicated on Wednesday week. 
The new burial ground is three acres in extent, 
is about half a mile from Whitchurch, and occupies 
rising ground. The groundsare inclosed by a stone 
wall, and a caretaker’s house containing a room for 
burial board meetings is built on an eminence in 
brick and half-timber. The architect was Mr, 
‘Walter Webb, of Whitchurch, and the builder Mr. 
Powell, Prees. Messrs. Smith and Son provided 
the palisading for walls, and the work has been 
carried out under the supervision of Mr. Baxter, 
surveyor to the urban council. The total cost 
amounts to £,150. 


The Norwich Corporation, through their Tech- 
nical Education Committee, have bought extensive 
premises adjoining the free library and school of art. 
The price paid was 3,000 guineas, 


For the Staniland board schools, Boston, Messrs. 
Fambrini and Daniels, Architectural Concrete 
Works, Lincoln, have secured the contract for the 
whole of the stone dressings in their cream-coloured 
concrete masonry, comprising moulded sills and 
string - courses; bonded and moulded jambs; 
pediments, consoles, corbels, keystones, finials; 
moulded and ramped copings, &c. General con- 
tractor, Mr. H. W. Parker, Boston ; architect, Mr. 
Jas. Rowell, of the same town. 


Intercommaunication, 


ho 


QUESTIONS. 


[11436.]—Steel Joists and Iron Joists.—Would 
some reader kindly say how one can know steel joists 
from rolled iron joists !—P. M. 

[11437.]—Concrete Floor.—I am about to erect a 
stable on first floor of a building, and should be glad to 
know, in calculating the strength of floor, what weight 
per foot super. should be allowed. My own idea is to put 
7in. by 2iin. steel joists 2ft. apart, 10ft. bearing, filled in 
with coke breeze and cement concrete, 9in. thick, finished 
with paving bricks or granite concrete. Would a floor 
of this description be strong enough to allow for the 
weight and kicking of horses? In what proportion 
should cement be to coke breeze? What is the safe load 
per foot super. for coke breeze concrete Qin. thick, and 
bearings as above !—Sarery. 


CHIPS. 


A new boys’ school is being erected near the Old 
Porte Wall, at Chepstow, to accommodate 226 boys. 
The walls are built of red sandstone, with Box 
Ground dressings, mullions, and transoms. The 
plan consists of one large schoolroom, three class- 
rooms, with corridor communicating with each. 
The contractor is Mr. John Linton, of Newport, 
Mon., and the contract price is £2,545. 


The vestry-hall at Chiswick has just been reno- 
vated, and was reopened on Saturday. Messrs. T. 
Adamson and Sons, of Chiswick, were the con- 
tractors. 


The east window of Burghill Parish Church, 
Herefordshire, has been filled with stained glass. 
The central light contains a representation of our 
Lord as the Good Shepherd. 


A Local Government Board inquiry was held at 
Hull, on Thursday in last week, by Mr. Rienzi 
Walton, C.E., with reference to the application of 
the corporation for permission to borrow £8,000 for 
purposes of electric lighting. The amount is re- 
quired to meet the requirements necessitated by the 
increased demand for the light. 


The Godalming Corporation have decided, by the 
casting vote of the mayor, to acquire the water- 
works, at a cost of £48,000. A resolution to obtain 
a provisional order for the installation of the electric 
light was also carried. 


On Saturday afternoon Sir H. G. Reid laid the 
memorial-stone of a new church which the English 
Presbyterian body are erecting at Heathfield-road, 
Handsworth. The cost of the building and site is 
estimated at about £5,000, and accommodation will 
be provided for a congregation of four hundred. 
Mr. J. P. Osborn, of Birmingham, is the architect. 


A new organ has just been erected in the West 
Hampstead Congregational Church, Finchley-road, 
at a cost of £1,446, 


Mr. W. J. Bird Clerk, M.I.C.H., an inspector 
from the Local Government Board, held an inquiry 
at the Town Hall, Cowes, on Friday, into an appli- 
cation of the Cowes Town Council to borrow £500 
for the purposes of water supply and sewerage. 
The surveyor explained details and plans. 


The town council of Cheltenham have decided to 
advertise for designs for municipal buildings to be 
built on the Winter Gardens Estate, and to offer a 
premium of £100 for the best design, 


Dr. Danford Thomas held an inquest on Tuesday 
at St. Pancras, concerning the death of Frederick 
Conder, 57, land and estate agent, vice-chairman 
of the Biggleswade School Board, of Brook House, 
Biggleswade, Beds, who poisoned himself while 
staying at the Midland Hotel. It was shown that 
deceased was depressed owing to financial troubles, 
and the jury returned a verdict of Suicide during 
mental distress. 


On Wednesday week, a new Wesleyan Methodist 
chapel was opened in Percy-street, New Swindon, 
by the President of the Wesleyan Conference, the 
Rev. D. J. Waller, D.D. The chapel, which will 
accommodate 520 persons, has been erected ata 
cost of £1,085. The builders were Messrs. J. and 
G. George, and the architect was the late Mr. 
Thomas Lansdown, who died recently. 


The four new forts for the defence of Lough 
Swilly are being rapidly proceeded with under the 
supervision of Captain St. John, Royal Engineers. 
Three of the forts are on the Innishowen side, 
while the fourth occupies a commanding position 
on Inch Island. 


Sir Arthur Arnold, chairman of the London 
County Council, opened the new Putney School of 
Art on Wednesday week. : 


A new Wesleyan chapel is in course of erection 
at the corner of Pine and Shaw-streets, Pits 0’ th’ 
Moor, near Bury, from plans by Messrs. Brockbank 
and Green, architects, of Liverpool. The chapel is 
Gothic, treated in brick and terracotta, and is seated 
in pitch-pine for 700 persons. The builders are 
Messrs. Thompson and Brierley, of Bury, Lancs. 


Legal. 


WHAT IS “AN INTEREST IN LAND’’? 


‘W\HE defence of the Statute of Frauds still keeps 
cropping up whenever one party wants to 

get out of a contract for which the other has not 
takeu care to provide a written and signed 
document. Probably the legal construction of 
this old statute of Charles II. has wasted more 
money and encouraged more fraud than any other 
odd hundred Acts of Parliament put together. 
The idea of the statute was that by requiring a 
written note of an arrangement made affecting an 
interest in land, law-suits would be prevented and 
fraudulent claims discouraged. But the effects 
have been entirely otherwise. A recent wretched 
little dispute from a County Court was taken 
up to the Queen’s Bench Divisional Court, 
upon a point of law raised under this well-mean- 
ing old statute. The plaintiff had let a field to 
the detendant, verbally, for three Bank-holidays, 
for the purpose of its being used to set up a steam 
hurdy-gurdy, at the one round sum of £45. The 
defendant took possession of the field for the first 
holiday, and paid the plaintiff something on 
account; but for some reason or other he did 
not want the field on the two following holidays, 
and did not take possession of it, although he 
could have done so. Then the plaintiff sued for 
the balance of the agreed sum in the County 
Court, and the= defendant set up as his defence 
the Statute of Frauds, contending that, as this 
was an agreement affecting an interest in land, 
it should have been in writing, and so was void. 

The County Court judge overruled this far too 
ingenious defence, and fortunately the Divisional 
Court has now been able to confirm that decision. 
The judges held that the verbal arrangement 
amounted to one letting at a lump sum as rent for 
the three specified days. The defendant entered 
on one of these days and paid a sum on account of 
the whole agreed rent. In order to support an 
action for use and occupation an entry by a 
tenant was enough, and it was not necessary to 
prove his continuous occupation during the whole 
period. So the Court got out of the strict letter 
of the ancient statute by holding that the plaintiff 
could recover the balance owing as for the use and 
occupation of his field, and thus maintain his 
action, although there had been no such written 
agreement as is needed when an interest in land 
is affected. Still, it is better to put these things 
in writing. §FRep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.O. 

Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burupine News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


W. H.—OConrracr.—Arcuirgor.— Depuction. —Ask 
him for an account, which should be furnished. If you 
can show that the amount deducted is so excessive as to 
be fraudulent or collusive, you might dispute his decision 
upon that ground. But you would haye to prove the fact 
very clearly. 


Puzz.ep.—Locau Counci, Work.—Lisninity.—I con- 
sider the Council’s surveyor had full authority to order 
this work to be done, as the need was urgent in view of 
the public safety, and upon that basis you should summon 
the Council for the money owing, and call their o 
surveyor as one of your witnesses. : 


By the death of Mr. J. T. Rodda Camborne has 
lost one of its most prominent inhabitants. He 
was for fifteen years steward to Mr. W. Cole Pen- 
darves, and previous to his appointment to that 
office he was engineer and secretary to Camborne 
Waterworks Company, which appointment he had 
held from the imeeption of the company. 
building the reservoirs, laying the mains into the 
town—a distance of four miles—and supplying the 
house services at Praze, Camborne, Tuckingmill 
and Pool were done under his direction an 
superintendence, 


At the Guildhall Art Gallery, E.C., on Monday 
an interesting collection of drawings by old masters 
was inaugurated. It will continue open during 
the winter months from 10 till 4. The collection, 
which has been lent by Sir Charles Robinson, 
includes drawings from the pencils of Titian, 
Raffaelle, Rembrandt, Vandyck, Rubens, Albert 
Diirer, Hans Holbein, and Michael Angelo. 


A faculty has been obtained for the erection of an 
oak screen at the entrance to the chancel and north 
chancel aisle at Penshurst, the cost being defrayed 
by Lord Hardinge. A faculty was also obtained 
for partially restoring Ruckinge Church sta cost 
of £550. The parish church at Wrotham, Kent, is 
also to undergo repaiis ; three dilapidated windows 

in the north aisle are being now restored. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS, ; 


Tue East Lonpon Warer Surpny.—Further 
evidence was heard by Col. W. M. Ducat, RE., 
and Dr. F. W. Barry, inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday last, as to the causes of the deficient 
supply of water in the Hast-end parishes of London 
from June to August last. Mr. A. R, Binnie, 
principal engineer to the London County Council, 
stated that he had prepared tables showing the 
total quantities supplied by the East London Water 
Company in 1892, and for the five months of 1895. 
In 1892 the average daily supply was 43,561,270 
gallons ; in 1893 it was 41,901,868 gallons ; in 
1894 it was 41,396,448 gallons; and in 1895 for the 
first five months it averaged 53,010,513 gallons a 
day. For the five months of 1895 the total excess 
from February to June over the preceding year was 
1,501,232 gallons. The flow of the river Lea was 
not in any way below the average, and yielded 
ample supplies. The cause of the shortness ot water 
was not from an insufficiency of supply, but arose 
from something which occurred in February. This 
was evidently the great frost, which burst the pipes, 
and the damage was not repaired down to the end 
of June. He considered that the company already 
possessed sufficient storage reservoirs, and he alto- 
gether condemned the river Lea as a source of 
supply. On behalf of the East London Water 
Company, Professor Symonds, Dr. W. R. Smith, 
and other expert witnesses were called to prove 
that the drought in the Lea valley had been 
exceptional this year, and that the failure of supply 
in the East-end had not affected the public health. 
On Friday most of the sitting was occupied with the 
evidence of Mr. W. B. Bryan, for the past 14 years 
engineer to the Kast London Water Company, who 
attributed the scarcity to the drought in the Lea 
valley, which had diminished the flow of the river 
Lea to an enormous extent. Butif he had had 
sufficient storage there would have been no 
deficiency. The contention of Mr. Binnie, the 
engineer to the London County ,Council, that the 
scarcity was due to the shattering of mains by the 
frost of last winter was, in the judgment of the 
witness, entirely erroneous, and based on ignorance 
of the facts. All the company’s broken mains in 
the London district were repaired by the 8th of 
April, and in the country districts all the broken 
mains were restored by the 19th of April. There 
could not possibly have been any waste to the extent 
of 20 per cent. from shattered mains after the dates 
given. In May and June there was an immense 
increase in the consumption of water, and that arose 
from the enormous number of lead pipes which 
burst, so that plumbers could not be found in suffi- 
cient numbers to repair all within two or three 
months.—The inquiry concluded on Saturday, after 
addresses by counsel. Mr. Pember, for the water 
company, threw the blame of the recent dearth of 
water upon the County Council for opposing, for 
political reasons, the increase of the company’s 
storage. Mr, Balfour Browne, representing the East- 
end vestries, denounced the attitude taken up by 
the company as beneath contempt, and asked the 
inspectors to report to the Local Government Board 
that the real remedy for such calamities as had 
occurred was to transfer the water supply of the 
Metropolis to some pablic body. Colonel Dacat 
intimated that he and Dr, Barry would inspect the 
storage works of the company and some of the 
fittings, and then make their report. 


THE RELATIVE VALUE OF PERCOLATION GAUGES. 
—At a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at 
the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, 
on Monday evening, Mr. W. G. Peirce, President, in 
‘the chair, a paper on this subject was read by Mr. 
Reginald EK, Middleton, M.Inst.C.E, The object of 
of author was to examine into the relative value 
the percolation gauges situated at Nash Mills, Lea 
Bridge, and Rothamsted, both as regards the 
records of each, their reliability when compared 
with other sources of information, and the evidence 
which is afforded as to the quantity of rain water 
which may be assumed to pass into the under- 
ground reservoirs which supply the wells and 
rivers. It was shown that there are remarkable 
discrepancies between the records of the gauges 
themselves, and that the percentage of raintall 
which percolates does not appear to be consistent 
throughout, although the water percolating follows 
the record of rainfall more closely than is generally 
supposed to be the cace. Mr. Middleton next 
endeavoured to produce evidence from two other 
sources—namely, from the varying levels of the 
water in two wells, and from the gaugings of the 
rivers Thames and Lea, confirmatory of the general 
conclusions arrived at from the records of the 
different percolation gauges. The results obtained 
have been tabulated, and although they do not 
agree. between themselves entirely nor with the 
records obtained from percolation gauges, they yet 
afford some evidence generally confirmatory of the 
results recorded by those gauges, and the differences 
are probably due rather to a failure in obtaining a 
proper ratio of discharge in the one case and toa 
general rather than a particular consideration of 
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the circumstances in the other than to any in- 
accuracy in the method adopted. In the case of the 
river the evidence obtained appears to be of value, 
especially as indicating that, unless the amount of 
water which percolates into the underground 
reservoirs has been very largely over-estimated, the 
rivers do not discharge the whole or anything like 
the whole of the water collected in the underground 
reservoirs, but that a very large volume passes away 
through some other channel and is available for 
purposes of water supply. This volume, in the case 
of the river Lea, amounts to some 75,000,000 gallons, 
and in the case of the river Thames to the enormous 
quantity of 697,000,000 gallons daily, In illus- 
tration of the discrepancies, it was mentioned that 
if the years 1860 to 1866 of the records kept at 
Nash Mills and Lea Bridge be compared with those 
from 1866 to 1873, itis found that the Nash Mills 
gauge passed, during the former period, 23 per cent. 
of the rainfall, and that at Lea Bridge 29 per cent. 
was passed, while in the second period the Nash 
Mills gauge passed 19 per cent. and the Lea Bridge 
gauge 29 per cent. Ifthe two gauges at Lea Bridge 
and Old Ford, which are placed about 2} miles 
from each other and are under the same manage- 
ment, be compared, it is found that the percentage 
of rain passed by that at Lea Bridge between the 
years 1875 and 1890 is 30'4 per cent., while at Old 
Ford it is only 25:2 per cent., and in many years the 
difference is far greater. Similar results are arrived 
at by an examination of the other gauges. The 
smallest percolations are, for a one-year period, 
about 37 per cent. of the average, or 3°37in. of rain; 
for a two-year period 45 per cent. or 4'10in., and 
for a three-year period 60 per cent. or 5'46in., the 
average percolation being taken at 9'10in. of rain- 
fall, while there is a large amount of evidence to 
show that the average percolation is ‘not less than 
10in. of rain. 


Tue Epinsurgh New Warrerworns.—At a 
meeting of the works committee of the Edinburgh 
and District Water Trust on Monday, considerable 
discussion arose on the question of the measure- 
ment of the new Talla works in connection with 
the preparation of schedules. The principal point 
was whether the work should be done under the 
direction of the trust engineer, or should be placed 
in the hands of an outside ordained surveyor. 
Ultimately it was agreed that the work should be 
done by the engineer, and that } per cent. on the 
total cost of the works measured should be allowed 
him for remuneration. 


0 


We learn that Mr. Edmund Law, F.R.1.B.A., 
F.S.I., architect and county surveyor, Northampton, 
has taken into partnership his head assistant, Mr. 
Sidney F. Harris, A.R.I.B.A. The practice will 
now be carried on in the name of Law and Harris, 
architects and surveyors, Northampton, 


A scheme for the main drainage of Borstal, which 
the Chatham Corporation have been compelled to 
undertake by order of the Local Government Board, 
to whom the medical authorities of H.M. Convict 
Prison, Borstal-hill, had appealed, resulting in a 
Government inquiry, is now being proceeded with, 
under the supervision of the sanitary engineers, 


Messrs. Taylor and Sons, and Santo Crimp. The. 


consent of the Medway Conservancy Board and of 
the Admiralty to an outfall to the river of overflow 
water, after filtration, has been obtained, 


The formal opening of Aberdare-hall, Cardiff, 
took place on Tuesday. Aberdare Hall was founded 
in 1885 in connection with the South Wales Uni- 
versity at Cardiff, for the training of women 
students, and hitherto the work has. been carried on 
in a temporary building.. The new hall, two-thirds 
of which is completed, will form a square 88ft. in 
each direction. In the centre is the library, 30ft. 
square. The trustees of the late Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer 
have given about £2,000, over £2,000 has been 
raised by subscription, and the rest by mortgage of 
the buildings to the University College. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the City Commission of 
Sewers, Mr. H. T. Gordon, F.R.I.B.A., presiding, 
£13,600 was voted towards an improvementin White- 
cross-street, and it wasresolved to acquire ground 
needed to widen the public way in Basinghall- 
street, A memorial from tradesmen in Bishopsgate- 
street Within was presented, urging the removal of 
certain shoring in front of premises in that street. 
It was stated that the “ struts’? had been up nearly 
two years. The clerk said the matter was entirely 
one for the district surveyor, whose duty it was to 
order the removal of the shorings, or ‘‘struts,’’ 
when it was safe to do so. The matter was referred 
to the Streets Committee. 


The managing committee of the British School at 
Athens offer to the University of Cambridge a 
studentship of £50, to be held at the school during 
the session 1895-6 by a duly qualified student 
nominated by the University. Students who desire 
to become candidates for the studentship must com- 
municate their names to the Vice-Chancellor at 
Sidney Sussex College on or before Monday, 
October 28, together with such evidence as to their 
qualifications as they may desire to submit. 
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STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


Bristot.—The ground formed by the covering 
over of the water space above St. Augustine’s 
Bridge, Bristol, which has been laid out asa 
pleasure ground from plans by Mr. Yabbicom, the 
city engineer, is about to be embellished with a 
statue of the philanthropist, Edward Colston. The 
statue is by Mr. John Cassidy, and cast in bronze— 
8ft. 3in. high—standing on a square pedestal of 
stone ornamented with bronze, also designed by 
Mr. Cassidy, 10ft. 4in. high. The four sides of the 
pedestal will carry bronze panels, two of them 
depicting scenes in the life of Colston, the third dis- 
playing an allegorical device, and the fourth bear 
ing a short inscription. 
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CHIPS. 


Comparatively little business was done in estates 
at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, last week, 
the total sales only amounting to £21,000. 


The parish council of Gillingham, in Dorset, 
have decided to build a parish hall ata cost of £800, 
The architect is Mr. C. T. Miles, of Bournemouth, 
This is the first parish hall to be built under the 
new Act. 


Mr. G. W. Willocks, a Local Government Board 
inspector, held an inquiry at Lancaster on Friday 
as to the application of the corporation to borrow 
£17,040 for the purpose of purchasing property and 
land to make a new street from Dallas-place to 
Carr House-lane, so as to provide direct communi- 
eation .north and south on the west side of the 
London and North- Western Company’s line. 


The new infectious hospital, Annan, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s. 
patent Manchester stoves, with descending smoke 
flues, the same being supplied by Messrs. E, H. 
Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


The Bishop of Salisbury has just dedicated a side 
chapel at Wimborne Minster, which was formerly a. 
chantry, founded nearly four hundred years ago by 
the Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry VII. 
Ithas now been restored, and will in future be used 
for daily service. 


On Friday evening, at Baily’s Castle Temperance 
Hotel, High-street, Launceston, the directors of 
the company owning the property entertained the 
architect of the newly erected hotel, Mr. Otho B. 
Peter, of Launceston, the contractor, Mr, E, 
Sharland, and his workmen af dinner. 


The East Riding Antiquarian Society held their 
annual meeting at Filey on Thursday in last week. 
The great parish church, the earliest part of whick 
dates from 1190, was described by Mr. J. R. Boyle, 
who pointed out that the sepulchral image of a boy 
bishop in the church was one of two known 
examples, the other figure being the one in Salisbury 
Cathedral. 


The ceremony of laying the memorial stone of 
a new Free charch at Kelty, N.B., was performed 
by the Earl of Moray, on Tuesday week. The 
church will be seated for 500, and the estimated 
cost is. £2,200. 


The Rev. Edward Maule Cole has been chosen 
President of the East Riding Autiquarian Society 
a the place of Dr. Cox, who has removed from the 

istrict. 


Mr. Alexander Fraser, engineer to the Grand 
Junction Waterworks Company, died on Sunday at 
his residence, The Mount, Haling, in his 73rd year. 


New casual wards are about to be added to the 
workhouse at Sevenoaks, from plans by Mr. T, 
Potter, architect to the local board of guardians. 


Col. A. G. Darnford, R.E., Inspector of the 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry on 
Friday in the Court House, Bishop’s Lydeard, 
relative to an application by the Taunton Rural 
District Council for sanction to borrow £1,200 for 
the purpose of securing a water supply for the 
parish ot Bishop’s Lydeard, 


At a meeting of master plumbers held on Monday 
afternoon at St. Peter’s Institute, Buckingham 
Palace-road, it was decided to form a local branch 
of the National Association of Master Plumbers. 
Mr. Daniel T. Bostel, of 73, Ebury-street, S.W., 
was appointed hon. secretary. ; 


The city council of Glasgow decided on Monday 
to purchase eight acres of land on the Kelvinside 
Estate for the extension of the Botanic Gardens, 
and with a view to the purification of the River 
Kelvin. 

Sir W. H. Flower, the Director of the Natural 
History Department of the British Museum, has: 
accepted an invitation to formally open the new 
museum at Perth towards the end of this month. 


The newly-appointed trustees of the Thames and 
Severn Canal have appointed Mr. Edmund J. Cullis, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C,E. (now, and for some years past, 
assistant engineer to the Sharpness Docks Company), 
as executive engineer to carry out the work of 
restoration. 


Our Office Table, 


Ir will be impracticable to proceed with the 
Strand to Holborn new thoroughfare scheme next 
session, for at the meeting of the London County 
Council the supporters of the project failed to 

obtain the necessary three-fourths majority for 
‘the suspension of the standing orders, so as to 
‘enable the proposa] to be laid before Parliament 
next session. When a division was taken, there 
were 65 votes in favour of the proposal, and 35 
against it; but a majority of three-fourths being 
required, the motion was practically lost, and a 
project involving an expenditure of more than 
two millions has thus been disposed of by a side 
issue, without any discussion of its merits. It 
-will be remembered that the proposal of three 
~years ago for a Council Broadway, conceived on 
nearly the same lines, except that then it was 
intended to form a terrace at the Strand end of 
the street, had to be withdrawn on account of 
the unsatisfactory character of the proposals for 
betterment.—At the same meeting of the County 
Council a long discussion took place on the pro- 
ceedings of the Public Health and Housing Com- 
- mittee with reference to the Boundary-street 
scheme and the Millbank Prison site. On the 
last subject the committee recommended that Mr. 
Blashill, the Council’s architect, be instructed to 
design the laying-out of the Millbank Prison site, 
‘and that the committee be authorised, if it should 
think fit, to engage the services of an outside 
architect or architects for such of the buildings 
as the Council shall determine to erect upon the 
site. Several members thought that the proposal 
suggested a slur on the architect’s department, 
and it was moved that the recommendation should 
be referred back. The amendment was lost; but 
it was agreed to amend the recommendation so 
that the names of the architects would be merely 
submitted by the committee. 


Tue Public Health and Housing Commiteee of 
the London County Council have prepared a 
scheme for the improvement of the area behind 
the north side of the Strand, adjoining Clare 
Market and the east side of Drury-lane. It has 
a total extent of 33 acres, and in some parts the 
present population is upwards of 800 to the acre. 
The number of persons proposed to be displaced 
is 3,308, and provision can be made for rehousing 
about 1,770 of these, accommodation being fur- 
nished for 500 in the immediate vicinity, and for 
another 1,260 on the site of Millbank Prison. It 
is also proposed to widen Drury-lane on its 
eastern side to 40ft. so far as the property 
taken extends. The net cost of the praperty to 
de acquired under the scheme is £214,250, and 
the estimated cost of paving and other works is 
£2,250, representing a total net cost of £216,500. 
The area dealt with is described by the committee 
as the largest and worst of those crowded collec- 
tions of courts and alleys which remain to disgrace 
‘Central London. 


In a letter to the Times the Right Hon. Sir 
4G. Osborne Morgan, M.P., one of three surviving 
members of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons who decided in 1869 the famous “ battle 
of the sites’’ for the Law Courts, states that the 
adoption of the Carey-street site would never 
have taken place had it not been that the members 
of the committee were authoritatively assured that 
the narrow part of the Strand would at once be 
widened into a handsome boulevard, such as the 
London County Council now proposed to drive from 
St. Mary-le-Strand to Clement Danes. ‘‘Beguiled 
‘by these representations,’ Sir George Morgan 
continues, ‘several members of the committee, 
including myself, voted for the Carey-street site, 
which was eventually approved by the narrow 
majority of two—a decision which, under the 
circumstances, I now greatly regret. Most cer- 
tainly, but for this assurance, the Palace of 
Justice would have been placed on the Thames 
Embankment; for, as our chairman, the late 
Lord Derby (then Lord Stanley), was a strong 
advocate of that site, and would have given his 
casting vote in its favour, the transfer of a single 
voice would have sufficed to turn the scale. More 
than 26 years,” he adds, ‘‘have now passed 
‘since the decision of the committee. Yet the 
condition of the Strand between the two churches 
remains exactly what it was in 1869, except that, 
with the opening of the Law Courts and the 
freeing of Waterloo Bridge, the traffic over it has 
probably more than doubled.’’ 


Eprixsurcx is seeking Parliamentary rowan 
to follow the example of Liverpool, Manchester, 


Southampton, and other thriving municipalities, 
and absorb the surrounding suburbs within its 
rateable area. The Bill to be promoted next 
session by the Edinburgh Corporation for the 
amalgamation of the city with the boroughs of 
Leith and Portobello, provides for the inclusion 
within the new city boundaries of districts which 
will increase the present area of 93 square miles 
to 21 square miles. The scheme will include not 
only the boroughs of Leigh and Portobello, but 
the annexation of considerable areas from a 
number of surrounding parishes, including 
Colinton, Liberton, and Duddingston. Hight 
wards will be added to the existing thirteen 
wards in the city; and the new corporation, 
which will comprise sixty-five members, will 
have transferred to it the powers of the water 
trust and the gas corporation, both of which it 
is proposed should be dissolved. 


Tue City Council of Chester adopted on Wed- 
nesday an exhaustive report from Ransomes and 
Rapier, of Ipswich and Queen Victoria-street, 
E.C., on a project for erecting sluices on the 
Dee, near the Chester we'r. It was decided, on 
the recommendation of a committee, to promote 
a Billin the ensuing session, authorising the con- 
struction of sluices near the weir with the object 
(a) of preventing the tides from flowing over the 
weir ; (4) of preventing the flooding of lands 
above the weir, and maintaining above the weir 
a uniform water level; and (c) improving the 
scour of the navigable channel below the weir, 
and conferring powers for prevention of the 
pollution of the river above the weir. Messrs. 
Ransome and Rapier in their report stated that 
while the quantity of tidal water passing the weir 
at Chester is too much for admixture with the 
drinking water, it is absolutely insignificant as 
regards any influence on the tidal portion of the 
river. They had retained the services of a skilled 
expert (Mr. Henry Law), who for the past twelve 
months had been engaged taking observations as 
to the rise and fall, &c., of the tide. Mr. Law cal- 
culated the average quantity of water which accu- 
mulated at high water, when the tide overtopped the 
land water atthe weir, beyond what wasinthe upper 
river at low water, to be 17,500 cubic yards, and 
that fully half of land water. Mr. Law found 
that the tidal water passing Connah’s Quay was 
558,900,000 cubic yards, so that for scouring 
purposes the trifling quantity of tidal water that 
would be shut out by the sluices was of no real 
value. The best site for the sluices was about 
150ft. above Chester Bridge. The bottom of the 
sluices would be 4ft. below, and the top of them 
5ft. above, the present causeway, and that would 
suffice to keep out the highest tide. They esti- 
mated that the cost of the work, exclusive of 
Parliamentary expenses, would be £21,890. 


Tue old Mansion House near the High Level 
Bridge at Newcastle-on-Tyne was totally de- 
stroyed by fire on Sunday night, the 41st anni- 
versary of the great explosion and fire in the 
same district of the city. The Mansion House 
played for many years a conspicuous part in the 
civic and social life of Newcastle. At a period 
when many of the leading Novocastrian families 
resided in the neighbourhood of the Close, the 
Sandhill, Hanover-square, and Westgate-street, 
and when Newcastle was amongst the richest of 
the old corporations, for nearly two centuries 
bountiful hospitality was dispensed at the Mansion 
House in the Close, and, to assist him to do credit 
to the town in this respect, a salary of £2,000 a 
year was paid to the Mayor, and a noble house, 
handsomely furnished, with choice cellar of wine, 
was also provided. The Mansion House was built 
in 1691, and cost £6,000; but from time to time 
afterwards it was considerably enlarged. Besides 
this residence, there were provided for the use of 
the Mayors of Newcastle a handsome state coach, 
a barge, a valuable service of plate, &. When 
the old Close Corporations, with their many 
abuses, were swept away by the Municipal Reform 
Act, the Newcastle Mansion House did not long 
survive. The official residence, with its costly 
furniture, pictures, books, plate, and wine, was 
sold by auction in January, 1837, and much of the 
old woodwork and carving had been removed. Of 
late years it has been used as an oil store and 
timber warehouse, and the inflammable nature of 
its contents rendered its destruction a matter of 
but three or four hours. 


Tue introductory lecture to the classes in 
Architecture at University College, Gower-street, 
W., was delivered last (Thursday) evening by 
Professor T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A., who took 
as his subject ‘‘ Masterpieces of Masonry.’’ The 


address was illustrated with lantern views, photo- — 


graphs, and diagrams. Professor Roger Smith’s 


course of-lectures at the College on ‘‘ Architecture | 


as a Fine Art’’ will commence on Tuesday even- 
ing next at six o’clock, and his course of lectures 
on Construction will be inaugurated on the fol- 
lowing evening at the same hour. These courses 
will be continued throughout the session weekly. 
They are adapted to students of architecture and 
architects’ pupils, and to those preparing for the 
Institute examinations, including that for district 


surveyors. The evening classes, at moderate fees, - 
established by the Carpenters’ Company, for- 


Architectural Drawing and Building Construc- 
tion Drawing, were resumed on Tuesday last, 
and the class for Measuring and Estimating on 
the previous Thursday. These classes are in- 
tended for architectural pupils and assistants in 
offices, decorators, builders, and skilled artisans. 


Ar King’s College, Strand, on Friday evening, 
Mr. Edward Smith, the Master of the Worship- 
ful Company of Carpenters, presented the prizes 


awarded by the company, in conjunction with the 


council of King’s College, to the students of the 
architecture and building construction classes, the 
architectural studio, and the woodcarving classes 
at King’s College, Great Titchfield-street, and 
Kensington. The awards in the college classes 
were :—Day classes.—First year prize, silver medal 
and £4 to W. A. Buyers; second year, silver medal 


and £4, to S. Woodfield ; third year, the Arthur» 


Cates’ medal, to P. J. E. Pym, to be given when 
the Royal Society of British Architects’ examina- 
tion is passed. Evening classes.— Architecture 
and Building Construction: Silver medal and 
£4, toH. Byron. Mr. Alderman Faudel Phillips’s 
medal for Sanitary Science, to T. A. Creaton. 
Quantity Class: First prize, H. H. Young. 
Architectural Studio: Silver medal to H. I. 
Triggs. Constructional Drawing: First prize, 
H. Byron. Wood Carving.—Day Classes: Silver 
medal, L. W. Clarkson; one year’s scholarship 
to W. T. Osborn, and one term scholarships to 
Miss Julia Carpenter, W. Curtis, Miss A. J. B. 
Clark, and Miss H. Lawrence. Evening classes : 
First prize (two years’ scholarship and silver 
medal) to Wm. Forth; one year’s scholarship 
and prize medal to W. Y. Smith; and one term 
scholarship to J. Dunn. Kensington Branch of 
Lady Students: First prize to Mrs. Atkinson, and 
second prize to Miss E. Leadbitter. We givea 
report of the proceedings in another column. 


Ar the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court on 
Friday, Lord Dean of Guild Brown gave some 
interesting statistics in reference to the abnormal 
activity in the building trade in the city for the 
year ended 31st August last. He stated that the 


number of linings granted during that period had ~ 


been 23 more than in the previous year, and the 
largest for 20 years; whilst the total value of the 
buildings authorised was £1,467,235, being 
£191,700 more than for the preceding year, and 
the largest for 18 years.. There was a marked 
decrease in the number of linings granted for 


dwelling-houses of three and four apartments; - 


but the falling off in these was more than made 
up by the extra number granted for houses of 
one, two, five, and six apartments and upwards. 
Although the number of linings for public build- 
ings had not greatly increased, being eight as 
compared with six, the size and design of these 
had been of an exceptionally large and ornate 
character, their estimated value being £256,500, 
as compared with £27,000 in the preceding year. 
There had been 36 linings granted for new 
streets, extending 7,257 lineal yards, or four and 
one-eighth miles. 


Just twelve months since representations were 
made by the London County Council to the 
various Metropolitan water companies as to the 
advisability, amongst other matters, of so altering 
their regulations under the Metropolis Water 
Acts, 1871, as to increase the maximum capacity 
of domestic and other flushing cisterns from two 
to three gallons. In view of the refusal of the 
companies to make the suggested alteration, as 
well as their failure to alter the regulations in the 
other points indicated, the Council decided to ask 
the Local Government Board to appoint a person 
of engineering knowledge and experience to report 
to them on the subject, as provided for in the Act. 
The Board has now appointed Colonel Ducat, 
R.E., to hold an inquiry, which has been fixed to 
take place on Thursday, the 3lst inst. The 
solicitor to the Council has been instructed to 
appear to conduct the case for the Council, and 
the engineer, architect, and medical officer have 
been requested to place any information in their 
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_ possession at his disposal, and, if required, to give 
evidence at the inquiry. 

Tue plans for the new chimney shaft for the 
Edinburgh gasworks, as finally approved by the 
Dean of Guild Court of that city, show a stalk 
250ft. in height, a reduction of 80ft. as compared 
with the well-known landmark in the Edinburgh 
valley about to be demolished. It was at first 
thought that a chimney 160ft! in height would 
be sufficient, then this was raised to 200ft., and 
eventually another 50ft. was found to be abso- 
lutely necessary. Mr. Mitchell, the chief engi- 
neer to the Gas Commissioners, stated that it will 
be square in outline, and jconstructed of brick- 
work, with projections, belts, and panels executed 
in bricks of a different hue. As was to be 
expected, the Guild Court was assured that ‘‘the 
materials and workmanship will be of an equally 
first-class character.’’ 


Mr. F. C. Penrose, F.RS., F.R I.B.A., will 
visit the Carpenters’ Company Trades Training 
School, Great Titchfield-street, W., early in 
November, to give an address to the students. 
The classes at this school, which was established 
ten years ago, include almost all trades con- 
nected with building, such as classes for masons, 
tylers and bricklayers, carpenters and joiners, 
plasterers, plumbers, painters and decorators, 
wood carvers, and wheelwrights. The school was 
reopened in the second week in September 
with about 130 students. 


Tue Education Department have notified the 
various school boards throughout the country 
that they are about to make several changes in 
their practice as regards the term of years over 
which the repayment of loans may be spread, all 
tending to reduce the term for paying back the 
sums borrowed. ‘‘(i.) They will not in ordinary 
cases recommend a term of repayment exceeding 
35 years for new buildings, or for enlargements 
on so great a scale as to be properly classed with 
new buildings. (ii.) They will not in ordinary 
cases recommend a term exceeding 30 years for 
enlargements of less extent or for considerable 
structural improvements. (iii.) They will, in 
ordinary cases, recommend a shorter term than 
30 years, to be settled on the report of their 
architect, for inconsiderable improvements or 
other works of a less permanent character; in 
particular they will not recommend a term of 
repayment extending beyond the time at which 
the improvement will probably be exhausted. 
(iv.) Where the loan is required partly for new 
buildings or enlargements and partly for minor 
improvements, such a term of repayment will be 
recommended as appears fair and reasonable, 
having regard to the proportion borne by the 
cost of the new buildings to that of the improve- 
ments.”’ 


Tue Church Times gives a detailed report of the 
benediction service held last week at the re- 
opening of the extensive stone quarries on the 
_ property of the Hon. Mrs. P. Greville-Nugent in 

Pramtiesthire: The office used, as sanctioned by 
the Bishop of Glasgow and Galloway, included 
portions of the Litany, the processional hymn, 
‘‘Christ is Made the Sure Foundation,’ the 
collect for the Feast of SS. Simon and Jude, and 
special prayers. The Very Rev. T. J. Ball, 
Provost of the Cathedral of the Isles, Cumbrae, 
who was vested in a handsome cope of cloth-of- 
gold, was the officiant, assisted by the Rey. T. O. 

turkey, Rector of Kirkandrews, Carlisle, and 
the Rey. F. Coleby, of St. John’s, Annan. A 
marquee was fitted up on high ground over- 
looking the quarry, as a temporary chapel, in 
which the first part of the service took place, 
after which a procession was formed, headed by 
by cross-bearer and thurifer in scarlet cassock 
and alb; and having descended into the quarry 
itself, the officiating priest again recited the 
selected collects, and sprinkled the place with 
holy water. The processional was Angulare 
Sundamentum, sung by the choir to its ancient 
Urbs Beata melody. At the conclusion of the 
ceremony, the locomotive engine, steam-digger, 
and steam cranes were set in motion, and after a 
brief inspection of the works, the clergy and 
guests rdturned to the mansion - house, where 
they wert entertained by the Hon. Patrick and 
Mrs. Greville-Nugent. 

Tue Alexandria Municipal Museum, erected 
for the preservation of antiquities belonging to 
the Greek, Roman, and Early Coptic periods, was 
inaugurated by the Khedive on September 26th, 
and is now open to the public. The collection of 
objects has been arranged by the curator, Dr. 
Botti. It has lately been enriched by valuable 


donations of jewels and gold ornaments from the 
collection of the late Sir John Antoniadis, and of 
coins from Mr. Glymenopoulo, and the Director- 
General of the Antiquities Department has 
promised to fill up all disposable space with con- 
tributions of Greek and Roman relics now lying 
in the Ghizeh Museum at Cairo. The present 
building, specially constructed, is all on one floor. 
It covers an area of about 960 square yards, and 
is planned with a view to enlargement when 
necessary. ‘The municipality and the Alexandria 
Archeological Society are making excavations in 
the city and neighbourhood, hoping to discover 
the exact site of some one of the famous monu- 
ments of antiquity, and so throw light upon the 
topography of the ancient city ; but hitherto their 
researches have proved only negative. 


Ir is rumoured, says the Royal Cornwall Gazette, 
that Mr. Silvanus Trevail, the mayor of Truro, 
has expressed a strong wish to be relieved of 
municipal duties with the termination of his 
mayoralty in November next, chiefly on the 
ground that he has had no real holiday since the 
last Paris Exhibition in 1889. Mr. Trevail is a 
man of unbounded capacity for public work, and 
the city can ill afford to lose his services. No 
mayor of the city has been more conscientious and 
painstaking in discharging the multitudinous 
duties that fall to the lot of the chief magistrate 
than Mr. Trevail has during his year of office now 
drawing toaclose. He has attended every meeting 
of the city council, and has rarely missed a meeting 
of the city magistrates. When absentit has been 
accounted for by some county council committee 
meeting or mayoral function clashing. Socially, 
Mr. Trevail has always been accessible to poor as 
well as rich, and whether it has been the in- 
auguration of a distress fund in a hard winter, 
the occupancy of the chair at a public gathering, 
or the organisation of the ceremonial of a re- 
ception, or a procession such as that on Sunday 
week, the mayor has been equally at home, and 
up to time, doing his part in a manner that not 
even his enemies (and he has some bitter ones) 
could cavil at. 
1884-95, now drawing to a close, has been a 
distinct success. 


A RATNER SAFE has just preserved its contents 
in a fire lasting 44 hours. Before the Com- 
missioner of Police of Smyrna, Mr. Fassoula 
Essad Effendi, accompanied by Messrs. André 
Caraman, M. Pangallos, Paul Manusso, Léon 
Lurot, Fredéric Murat, John Spiegelthal, Henry 
Denotovich, and Dominique P. Mainetti, the safe 
was opened after the same had been taken out 
from the fire which took place in the premises of 
Messrs. Paul Nalpas and Co.’s Agency, situate 
in the Rue Franque, corner of the Rue des Roses. 
The safe remained 44 hours in a fire which was 
fed by oils, acids, and alcohols, and contained the 
sum of 800fr. in gold and bank-notes, and various 
shares belonging to Mr. Ernest Nalpas, and 
representing the sum of 500 Turkish pounds or 
thereabouts, which respective amounts were found 
in a perfect state of preservation. The only other 
safe in the fire wasone made by a celebrated 
English maker, and tte contents thereof were 
entirely destroyed. 


Tue United Asbestos Company, Ltd., of Dock 
House, Billiter-street, London, have issued an 
illustrated catalogue, which furnishes a very 
comprehensive list of the many applications of 
this valuable material. The present company, 
which is an amalgamation of three concerns, are 
sole manufacturers of the goods they describe. 
One of the special features is their ‘‘ Victor ’’ 
metallic joints, which have borne the test for 
hydraulic work in use in the navy to a pressure 
of 2,500lb. They are used in battle-ships, 
torpedo boats, transports, and in merchant 
steamers, and have been found to resist the 
attacks of time, and to supersede the ordinary 
indiarubber joints, both as regards security 
and cost. The ‘*Salamandar’’ joint is also a 
very excellent jcint worth the attention of the 
engineer. It has two concentric rings made 
from the ‘‘ Victor’’ asbestos metallic cloth ; these 
are sustained by a copper ring of L section, the 
vertical web of which forms a partition between 
them, and prevents their displacement by 
steam or moisture. A double self-sustaining joint 
is thus made. These joints can be used for wet 
steam, water, and other connections, and are 
made in two forms. 


The vestry of St. Columba’s Episcopal Church, 
Crieff, have accepted an offer of a peal of eight 
bells for the tower of the church, 


In other words, the mayoralty of | d 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE, 


Satuapay (To-morrow).—Glasgow Architectural Asso- 
ciation. Opening of new rooms, 187, 
Pitt-street, Glasgow. 3 p.m. 
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The Dean and Chapter of Winchester have 
appointed Mr. J. B. Colson, F.R.I.B.A., to the 
post of architectural surveyor of the cathedral and 
other buildings belonging to the Chapter. Mr. 
Colson has for some years past discharged the 
duties of this most responsibie office as deputy for 
his father, the late Mr. Jolim Colson, to the satis~ 
faction of the Chapter. 


The town council of Eccles have memorialised the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
£3,250 for an extension of the town hall, which was 
erected in 1881. The extension consists of the pro- 
vision of a new council-chamber, a police-court, 
and additional offices and ante-rooms. The plans 
have been prepared by Mr. A. C, Turley, borough 
surveyor and engineer, 


The new Wesleyan chapel and Sunday-school 
erected at Lund Park, Keighley, were opened on 
Tuesday. The new structures take the place of a 
school-chapel at Heber-street, and have cost, in- 
clading site and furnishing, £4,500. The architects 
are Messrs. W. and J. B. Bailey, of Keighley, and 
the chapel will accommodate 570 persons and the 
school 550. 


The untimely death of Mr, Frederick William 
Bennett, the eldest son of Mr. Frederick Bennett, 
builder and contractor, of New-street Works, 
Ipswich, occurred on Saturday evening, after 
a fortnight’s illness from typhoid fever. The 
deceased, who was in his twenty-fifth year, 
married less than twelve mopths ago, and leaves 
a widow and infant son. The late Mr. Bennett 
had been associated with his father in his extensive 
business since leaving school. 


Ald, William Huntington, timber merchant and 
builder, Lancaster, has acceded to the unanimous 
wish of the town council, that he should accept the 
office of Mayor for the ensuing year. Ald. Hun- 
tington has taken deep interest in the town’s 
supply, which has become the greatest profit-pro- 
ucing investment the Corporation has taken in 
hand, Under his chairmanship powers have been 
obtained within the past few weeks for the con- 
struction of a new reservoir, to cost £60,000. 


At a meeting of the Bath City Council on Tues- 
day, the Mayor announced the gift of Henrietta 
Park to the city from Captain Forester, who 
inherited the Bathwick Estates from the late Duke 
of Cleveland. The park, which was formerly a 
private one, belonging to the estate, is situated in 
the centre of the city, and will probably be laid out 
by the council as a public pleasure-ground. 


Estate duty has been paid on £96,630, as the 
value of the personal estate of Mr. John Hughes, of 
Sefton Park, solicitor, ex-Mayor of Liverpool. Mr. 
Hughes bequeaths his two oil paintings by Verbock- 
hoven and one painting by Vollmar to the Corpora- 
tion of Liverpool for their Permanent Collection of 
Pictures. f 


Yesterday week the Bishop of Oxford dedicated 
the south-east chapel of Wantage parish church, 
which has been restored under the direction of 
Messrs. Bodley and Garner, as a memorial to the 
late Dean Butler, of Lincoln, who was vicar of the 
parish for thirty-four years. Built in the 15th 
century, the chapel had become very dilapidated, 
but has now had a new floor and roof, and new 
stones substituted for those which were decayed. 
The east window, with stained glass representing 
the Crucifixion, has been given by the late dean’s 
family, and an oak screen is placed at the west end. 


The parish church of All Saints’, King’s Langley, 
which contains amongst other monuments the tomb 
of Edmund of Langley, first Duke of York, wasre- 
opened on Saturday after alterations, which have 
been completed at a cost of £900, under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Gordon Hills and Son. The organ 
has been removed from underneath the tower to the 
east end, and recased in oak, besides other additions 
to the instrument. The tower has been paved and 
seated, a new panel ceiling formed, and the western 
doorway restored. A brass eagle lectern has re- 
placed the old reading-desk, and the chancel has 
been refurnished with oak choir and clergy stalls. 
A choir vestry has also been built. 


No claim for compensation for property com- 
pulsorily acquired by a railway company exceeding 
in magnitude the claim of the Eyre Trustees for 
land on the St. John’s Wood estate, scheduled b 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way, has been brought forward in recent years. 
The arbitration, over which Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh will preside, begins next week in the hall of 
the Surveyors’ Institution, and will take at least a 
fortnight to complete. There is said to be a differ- 
ence of £200,000 between what the railway com- 
pany is prepared to hand over as compensation and 
the amount the trustees are willing to accept, 


ik Ge Me a 


Trane Petus, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS, 


Swansza.—The carpenters and joiners of Swan- 
sea, who have been on strike for fourteen weeks for 
anadvance of a halfpenny per hour and a re- 
arrangement of the working hours, agreed, on 
Monday, to resume work at the old rate of wages. 
Ata meeting, however, on the following evening 
of the Swansea master builders and the committee 
of carpenters and joiners, after settling the principal 
questions in dispute, they failed to agree on minor 
difficulties connected with the strike. Accordingly, 
the whole of the negotations collapsed, and the 
struggle continues. A number of men, however, 
differ from the policy of their committee, and re- 
¢urned to work on the old terms. 


OE 
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An exhibition of the arts and crafts is to be held 
at the Drill Hall, Southampton, this winter. 


Mr. Thomas Codington, M.Inst.C.E., engineer- 
_ ing inspector of the Local Government Board, has 
een appointed deputy chief engineering inspector 
of the board in succession to Mr. Arnold Taylor. 


An interesting ceremony took place at Hunting- 
ton, near York, on Thursday in last week, when a 
memorial window in All Saints’ Church, dedicated 
to the Rev. J. R. Morton, M.A., was unveiled. It 
is one of three in the north aisle, the other two 
already being filled with stained glass. In the upper 
part is the figure of the evangelist St. Mark, whilst 
below is a scene descriptive of the rebuilding of the 
temple. The work is by Messrs. Hardman and 
Sons, Birmingham. 

Mr. F. H. Tulloch, Local Government Board 
inspector, held an inquiry on Friday into the appli- 
cation of the Moss Side Urban District Council for 
sanction to borrow £4,000 in respect of public street 
improvements. The council propose to repave the 
whole of Great Western-street with granite cubes 
instead of the soft setts at present forming the 
gurface of the roadway, which had become worn out. 


Thefoundation-stone of the Rational Association’s 
mew offices in Bridge-street, Manchester, will be 
Jaid on Tuesday next. The contract for the build- 
ings amounts to £11,590. 


The Hayfield Parish Council have approved of a 
settlement of the dispute as to the right of way 
from Hayfield over Kinder Scout, recommended by 
the Peak District Footpaths Preservation Society. 
A deputation from this society attended the meeting 
and advised the parish council to accept a new road 
to which the landowners are ready to agree in place 
of the old disputed way from Hayfield to Mill Hill. 


The Finance Committee of the Liverpool City 
Council have instructed the town clerk to retain the 
services of an eminent engineer in London to report 
upon the establishment in Liverpool of a system of 
gas supply independent, of that controlled by the 
Liverpool United Gaslight Company. 


The Fulham Vestry have adopted plans by Mr. 
Charles Botterill, the surveyor, for the construction 
of steps from Putney Bridge to Pryer’s Bank, at an 
estimated cost of £1,350. 


At Crediton Town Hall, Colonel Durnford, R.E., 
held an inquiry on Tuesday week relative to the 
application of the district council for sanction to 
borrow £3,000 for the repair of footpaths and carry- 
ing out a drainage scheme at Fordton, 


At a meeting of the Maesteg School Board, 
Glamorganshire, held on the 2nd inst., Mr. E. W. 
Burnett, of Tondi, near Bridgend, the architect to 
the board, was instructed to prepare plans, &c., for 
central schools, to accommodate 1,000 children. 


The Evesham Rural District Council has in- 
structed Mr. J. E. Willcox, C.E., of Birmingham, 
to at once obtain tenders for all works in connec- 
tion with the scheme for villages’ water-supply, 
which embraces some 35 miles of mains, and the 
construction of four service reservoirs, and also to 
proceed with the water-supply to Aldington, and 
extensions at Hampton. Mr. Willcox has also been 
instracted by the council to submit a scheme for the 
sewerage of Great and Little Hampton. 


A Local Government inquiry was held on Wed- 
nesday last by Major-General Crozier, R.E., with 
respect to an application by the Castle Bromwich 
Rural District Council for the sanction of a loan of 
£2,000 for works of sewerage at Water Orton. The 
scheme was explained by the engineer, Mr. J. E. 
Willcox, C.E.,,of Birmingham. The sewage will 
be delivered on to the Birmingham Sewage Farm 
by arrangement with the Birmingham Tame and 
Rea Drainage Board. After the inquiry General 
Crozier made an inspection of the district. 


Mr. Arthur Thomas Allom, architect, died sud- 
denly on Thursday in last week at his residence, 
2, Barnes Villas, Lonsdale-road, Barnes, aged sixty - 
Bix years, 


On Friday, at Newton-on-the Hill, near Shrews- 
bury, memorial stones were laid on Sept. 27 of a 
new Calvinistic chapel, now in course of erection. 
The.chapel, which will be built in a free treatment 
of the Elizabethan style, will cost about £500, and 
accommodation will be provided for 150 worshippers. 
The architects are Messrs. A. B. and W. Scott 
Deakin, of Shrewsbury, and the contractor is Mr. 
Thos, Morris, of Shrewsbury. 


While workmen were engaged on Friday in 
making excavations for roads in connection with a 
new cemetery now being formed at Comely Bank, 
Edinburgh, they came upon an old Caledonian 
cist measuring from 3ft. to 4ft. in length, the sides 
and covering being of rough, coarse stone. No 
human remains were visible. 


The vestry of Hammersmith jhave accepted the 
tender of Messrs. Wimpey and Co., a local firm of 
builders, at £24,246, for the building of the new 
town hall. The architect is Mr. J. H. Richardson, 
M.S.A., of Uxbridge-road, Shepherd’s Bush. 


The account of Mr. R. W. Hedley, the expert 
valuer of the dock property in connection with the 
Cardiff Harbour Trust scheme, was the subject of 
discussion at a special meeting on Friday of the 
Cardiff Harbour Trust Committee. The account 
was for 1,200 guineas, but it was contended that it 
should only have been for half that sum. After 
considerable discussion, the matter was referred to 
the town clerk, who was requested to look up all 
the correspondence and report. 


Major Marindin, the Government Inspector, went 
over the extension of the London and South- 
Western Railway from Wadebridge to Bodmin on 
Friday. He wasaccompanied by Mr. G. F. Vallance, 
the divisional superintendent; Mr. B. Fisher, the 
divisional engineer; and Mr. Relf, the contractor, 
The inspector expressed himself satisfied, and has 
reported accordingly. 


Mr. T. W. Powell, of Picard’s Rough, Guildford, 
has undertaken to provide a site and erect a gym- 
nasium at Abertillery, Mon., for the uss of the men 
employed at his colleries, and Mr. F. R. Bates, of 
Newport, has received instructions to prepare plans 
for the building forthwith. 


A daring innovation is, says a correspondent, 
being made in connection with the art classes at the 
new polytechnic at Chelsea, which opens its doors 
this week. South Kensington, with its systems, 
examinations, and grants, is to be ignored, and the 
art master, Mr. C. L. Burns, a pupil under Professor 
Herkomer at Bushey, is to work on his own prin- 
ciples. It is hoped that allowances from the 
Technical Education Board and other sources will 
cover the sacrifice of the South Kensington grants. 


New board schools are about to be builtat King’s 
Houghton, Bucks, from plans by Mr. J. Hall 
Gibbons, of Birmingham, selected in competition. 


The principle of supplying cold storage for the 
port of Hull has been unanimously adopted by the 
Hull Corporation. It is proposed to erect buildings 
for the storage of 40,000 sheep, or their equivalent 
in other articles; chill-rooms for 150 carcases of 
beef ; and cattle lairs for 300 beasts. The expendi- 
ture is estimated to amount to £40,000 or £50,000, 


Messrs. Measures Bros., Limited’s, latest book of 
sections, &c., has been thoroughly revised up to 
date, and considerable matter has been added. 
This book, being so handy in pocket size, should 
prove of valuable assistance to everybody connected 
with the building trade, and considering the amount 
of practical and useful information, tables, &c., it 
should also be found very serviceable to the engi- 
neering world. : 


Mr. R. W. Fraser, of,the Surveyors’ Department, 
Egremont, Cheshire, has been appointed chief 
assistant in the borough engineer’s department, 
Wolverhampton. There were a number of appli- 
cants for the post, out of which seven gentlemen 
were selected to appear before the committee, and 
Mr. Fraser was finally appointed. 


On his retirement from the theatres branch of the 
L.C.C., Mr. Ernest A, E. Woodrow, A.R.I.B.A., 
has entered into partnership with Mr. Edwin O. 
Sachs, architect, of 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


Under the new articles of incorporation the hon. 
sec. of the Royal Architectural Museum is required 
to be elected annually. On Friday last at a meet- 
ing of the council, Mr. Maurice B. Adams was re- 
elected by acclamation on a proposal from the chair, 
peocnded by Dr. Garnett, of the London County 

ouncil, 


St. Mathias Church, Plymouth, has lately been 
enriched by the addition of a handsome altar 
frontal. It is made of green figured silk, and the 
design consists of a centre cross of gold, four blue 
plush and silk stoles with embroidered texts, and 
two pomegranates in the panels. The super-frontal 
is of similar material in red, with the words 
“Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus,’”? worked in gold. 
The producer was Mr. Alfred Stalman, of Soho, 
London, the design being from the pencil of Mr. 
Geo, H. Fellowes-Prynne, F',R_I.B,A, 


AVERS and WESTLAKE, 
- PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS. 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES.« 
MURAL DECORATION. 


ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. 


W. H. LASCBLLES and Co,, 
121, Bunhill Row, London, EC. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Conservatories & Greenhouses. 


WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited te the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material, ; 
Quarrizs Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 
Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


London Agent :— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Crayen-street, Strand, W.C. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSOOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOXYWOOD. 
MERCHANTS, <* 
120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


TENDEBS. 


*.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender ; it adds to the value of the information. 


AverritueRy.—For chapel and school, for trustees of 
the Primitive Methodist Chapel, Sixbells, near Aber- 
tillery. Mr. D. J. Michael, Abertillery, accepted :— 

Morgan, W., Sixbells te dene KETGE COLO 

Richards, A., Newbridge ... pe 750 0 0 

Howe, H. W., Abertillery*... 700 0 0 
* Accepted. 


Bayswater.—For erecting ten shops and fifteen resi- 


dences in fiats at Chepstow-place, Bayswater, S.W. Mr. 
E. J. Stubbs, architect :— 


Williams, H, J. «ee £31,250"70 0 
Boyce .., moe es ... 80,890 0 0 
Lawrence, E., and Sons . 380,450 0 0 
Perry and Co. .., ; +. 28,989 0 0 
Allen a . 28,665 0 0 


Brermonpszy.—For reinstating premises after fire in 
Upper Russell-street. Messrs. Barnes - Williams, Ford, 
and Griffin, St. Thomas’s Chambers, London Bridge, 


Castle, W.andH. .. .. «ws. . £889 0 0 
Wells, B. oe 1 soe ase 778 0 0 
Chalkley, J. C. (accepted) ... 761 0 0 


Baenr.—For constructing works of water supply at 
Brent, for the Totnes Rural Sanitary Authority :— 3 
Veale Bros. (accepted). 


Berunan Green.—For reconstructing the heatin 
apparatus at the school in Wolyverley-street, Bethn 
Green, which provides accommodation for 1,172 children, 
for the London School Board :— 


Wontner-Smith, J., Gray, and Co. £565 0 0 
Pearson, R. H. and J., Ltd. aici 530 0 0 
MaguireandSon ... A 529 12 0 
Russell and Co. sie fae ies 513 0 0 
Comyn, Ching, and Co. ae 475 0 0 
Wenham and Waters, Ltd.... 430 0 0 
May, J. and F.... Ss aA cae 410 0 0 
Cannon, W. G., and Sons, London- 

road, S.E. (accepted) ane 398 10 0 


CurttennAm.—For the construction of additional filter 
beds and a storage tank at Dowdeswell reservoir, for the 
town council :— 

Collins and Godfrey (accepted) ... £2,744 10 0 

Crewe.—For fitting up heating apparatus at the 
mortuary chapel, for the town council :— 

Langford, J., and Co. (accepted) ... £3410 0 


Econes.—For carrying out a scheme of electric lighting 
as prepared by Mr. 8. V. Clirehugh, for the corporation :— 
Manchester Edison-Swan Co., Lid. £18,761 0 0 
(Accepted.) 

'[ Electrical engineer’s estimate, £18,971.] 


Eprxysurgu.—For the construction of a dome at the 
Calton Hill Observatory, for the reception of the large 
telescope and apparatus belonging to the city:— . 

Builders’ work :— 
Brownlie, R., Colinton (accepted)... £1,095 0 0 
Astronomical fittings :— - 
Grubb, SirH., Dublin (accepted).., 1,093 0 0 
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ANOTHER CATHEDRAL COM- 
PETITION. 


ihe is a committee at Belfast, this time, who 
have in hand the project fora new cathe- 
dral. We hope they may bring it to a 


successful issue, and put to shame the 


failures or the delays of Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Birmingham. In this matter of 
modern cathedral building, Ireland and Scot- 
land have had the start of England. _ Cork 
was far advanced, and Edinburgh was in 
progress, before Truro Cathedral was begun. 
It is noticeable that all three are of modest 


dimensions. The vast schemes which archi- 


tects have always been tempted to invent 


did not get completed, even in the Middle 
Ages. Now they do not even get started. 
France, as every architect knows, is full of 
noble attempts, never to be realised. 
is the same. Look at Laon, with its seyen 
beginnings of towers, not one ever perfected. 
Look at Florence, with its exterior left half 
undone, and doomed, like Cologne, to be 
finished off in a perfunctory way by a me- 
chanical race. We have never aimed at 
anything so vast, and, therefore, we have 
generally come nearer to accomplishing it. 
At Belfast, they talk of a modest £100,000, 
to be expended by degrees, which is a great 
deal more promising than if they spoke of 
half-a-million, and meant to defer building 
till nearly all of it was subscribed. 

The competition, it is said, will proceed on 
a new and interesting principle. ~Six archi- 
tects, selected by the assessor (who is himself 
to be nominated by the President of the 
Institute), will be invited to compete. Hach 
of them is to be paid a fee of £50. Outsiders 
will also be at liberty to submit designs, 
and as regards their chance of obtaining the 
two further premiums which are offered, 
will be in the same position as the invited 
half-dozen. We presume they will also be 
treated in the same way as regards the real 
pre to be won, which is, of course, the 

eing appointed architect of the building 
itself. Committees frequently fail to realise 
that it is for this, and not for a premium— 
which often would not pay the out-of-pocket 
expenses of preparing the premiated design 
—that architects really compete. So much, 
however, the assessor may here be trust8d to 
explain to them. How, then, is this com- 
posite system—a limited competition supple- 
mented by an open one—likely to work ? 
It is an experiment well worth trying. 
Church design has fallen too much into the 
hands of a small group of men—some of them 
very able, but some, also, more remarkable 
for the: multitude of opportunities which 
family or other influence brings them, than 
for the success with which those opportunities 
are used. They have their groove, and they 
keep in it. ‘Content to dwell in decencies 
for ever,’ they do nothing worth notice, 
either good or bad. It is really time that 
they gave others a chance, and if the Belfast 
committee can only free themselyes from 
these Tite Barnacles of the profession, they 
will set a good example to church committees 
elsewhere. 

It is not to be expected that the Tite 
Barnacles will like it. If some of them 
decline to be amongst the elect six, it will be 
only natural, and ‘‘ nobody will be one penny 
the worse.” But itis probable also that the 
terms which have been named—the very 
small sum of £50 for working expenses— 
will fail to tempt the real church architects 
of high reputation. In that case three 
courses suggest themselyes. One is to 


Italy 


increase the aliowance to the invited com- 
petitors, still keeping the same number. 
Another is to reduce their number, and 
to divide the sum set apart for expenses 
amongst three, perhaps, instead of six. 
And, as a final alternative, capable men 
might be inyited who have not had oppor- 
tunities for gaining what is called a high 
reputation. An architect’s reputation, more 
than that of any other artist, depends on 
what in common parlance goes by the name 
of chance. He may have studied church 
building from youth to age, he may have a 
mind stored with precedents, or an imagina- 
tion overflowing with beautiful ideas; and 
yet, for want of opportunity, all his know- 
ledge and all his invention may be hidden 
away in the dark. The author can start, as 
Burns says, with ‘‘three goose feathers and 
a whittle”; the painter can make some sort 
of show with a few shillings’ worth of colours 
and canvas; but the architect must stick fast 
for ever unless somebody backs him up by 
laying out certain hundreds or thousands of 
pounds. Clever men often stick fast so for 
life. Blockheads, by scores, pass them in 
the race, because the blockheads, conscious 
of what they are, have caught at every 
means, except the legitimate one, of helping 
themselves on. They haye married for 
money or for influence ; they haye considered 
what party it would pay best to join, and 
have sold themselves, body and soul, to that 
party, right or wrong; they have toadied 
here, and bullied there, and haye submitted 
to being kicked ‘till they know whether, A 
shoe be Spanish or neat’s leather,” and at 
last they get their reward. The very people 
who use them, despise them; but they pay 
them their price, and the price, when they 
are architects, comes in commissions which 
should haye gone to honester and abler men. 
There are many such able men, deserving 
and neglected, and a competition like this 
might give one or two at least of them the 
chance of fame, if not of fortune, which 
never came to them before, and may never 
come again. The inner ring of church 
architects haye had things too much their 
own way ; it is time that outsiders were per- 
mitted to show whether they are outside by 
desert or only by accident. z 

The Belfast committee seem to be avoiding 
one mistake by which so many competitions 
are injured—namely, the concealment of the 
assessor's name. A low kind of suspicion 
sometimes induces the promoters of a new 
building to withhold it till the last moment; 
they think, apparently, that an astute com- 
petitor can somehow get in league with the 
professional adjudicator, and that these two 
dishonest persons can then work the thing 
together and divide the spoil. It is their 
own fault if committees fix on a person 
capable of frauds like this, and we may be 
sure that Mr. Pemrose will take care to pre- 
yent any such danger in the choice he advises. 
Almost everything, as to the character of the 
design, will depend on who the assessor is. 
When we hear his name, we shall be able to 
judge pretty accurately whether the cathedral 
is intended to be Gothic, Classic, Roman- 
esque, or Renaissance; and we shall be able 
to foresee, too, whether it is or is not to be 
planned on strictly Medieval lines. Is it, 
or is if not, intended for something closely 
approaching to a Catholic ritual? Is it, on 
the other hand, to be suitable not only for 
worship, but for preaching? This is a ques- 
tion for the promoters—and a question which 
les at the bottom of the whole scheme. It 
is not the business of an architectural journal 
to advocate either the one type of church or 
the other; but it will be clearly the duty of 
the assessor, in drawing up the conditions, to 
say what the practical requirements are. The 
two cases require totally different treatment, 
and it is both foolish and unfair to let com- 


petitors grope in the dark, trusting that a 
happy accident will enable them to provide 
the sort of interior which the promoters haye 


decided on. At the same time, every fresh 
competition teaches them more and more that 
statements of this nature should not be made 
into definite and rigid instructions. They 
should indicate the ideas of the committee as 
they are at the time when directions of archi- 
tects are issued; but they should never be 
put forward as absolutely fixed and unalter- 
able. Plenty of information, and at the same 
time plenty of freedom as to the extent to 
which this information is to be acted on, are 
the only conditions under which a contest 
like this is likely to turn out well. 

Competitors at a distance, again, who know 
nothing of Belfast, ought, as far as possible, 
to be placed on an equality with local ones. 
That is, they should get a few lines of 
information about the materials in use there : 
the ordinary stones for walling and for 
ashlar, and other matters as to which special 
knowledge is valuable. And is it not time, 
too, at last, that assessors took another step, 
for want of which half the competitors com- 
monly waste all their trouble, and the pro- 
moters fail to get anything like the number 
of practicable schemes they might have 
secured? Is it too much to expectan assessor 
to issue with the instructions—not only a 
plan of the site and its surroundings, which 
by itself may be utterly misleading, as it was 
in the case of the Sheffield Municipal Build- 
ings—but also to send out some slight 
outline sketches showing the nature and 
height of neighbouring structures? When 
this is done, and not until it is done, one 
further step will be taken towards putting 
all competitors on a level; and it will then 
become more likely than it often is now, that 
the best man will win. 
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OPPORTUNITIES OF THE YOUNG 
ARCHITECT. 


N ashort time the architectural societies will 
be again in working order. We haye the 
inaugural addresses given or announced of 
some of these. Last week we published the 
address of the President of the Manchester 
Society of Architects, Mr. John Holden, 
F.R.1I.B.A., whose position as a~leading 
practitioner entitles his remarks to the at- 
tention of the profession, and this week 
it igs the turn of Mr. W. D. Carde, 
F.S.A., to inaugurate, as president, in 
like manner the session of the London 
Architectural Association. As usual of late 
years, a large part of the addresses delivered 
annually refer to the educational movement 
in the profession. The President of the 
Manchester Society, like others, has had to 
deplore the indifference shown by students to 
the facilities placed at their disposal. The 
classes; he says, arranged between the Society 
and the Technical School have not been so 
well attended as was expected, and the same 
neglect has been observed, as Mr. Carée 


laments, amongst London students of 
the A. A. classes and studio work. The 
younger men will not respond; they 


hold back from all educational institutions. 
If they belong to a society, they seldom put 
in an appearance ; and the Institute examina- 
tions, eyen when brought down to their very 
doors, receive scarcely any attention. Such 
is the case at least at Manchester, where a 
large number of architects’ pupils and 
assistants dwell, and the same indifference 
and apathy exist in other large towns. Mr. 
Holden says the Institute examinations haye 
been brought to Manchester many times at 
great trouble and expense; but very few of 
the Manchester students have taken ad- 
yantage of them. During the earlier ex- 
aminations held there, not one attended 
from Manchester, and out of fifty students 
in the last two examinations, only, five were 
from that city, and only three passed—the 
remaining students beiag from small towns. 
How is this fact to be accounted for? 
Haye we not here a proof that we can- 


not make young men studious, if they 
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have not the inclination to avail themselves 
of the opportunities placed in their way? Or 
is the system wrong which sets before them 
a course of instruction which they do not 
think necessary ? That there-is a sad want 
of discipline amongst architectural students 
is too obvious to bear refutation. A young 
man who has a pretty fair knowledge of 
drawing and the routine of an architect’s 
office believes he has no need of instruction 
in mathematics, science, English history, and 
literature and art. He thinks there is an 
easier way than attending classes and lectures 
in technical schools; successful men ir his 
profession have won a name without. The 
President of the Manchester Society admits 
‘the question of education is a serious one, 
—indeed, I confess I cannot understand it,” 
and he goes on to invite communications 
from students on the subject which may 
explain the great lassitude and indifference 
which seems to exist. But the president 
appears hardly to realise the fact that 
‘the students who show this apathy 
and indifference are in many cases the 
very men who have confidence enough in 
their own abilities as not to require any in- 
struction; many of them have artistic pro- 
clivities which they know cannot be fairly 
tested by an examination conducted on the 
lines laid down by the Institute; while, on 
the other hand, those who respond are fre- 
quently young aspirants for the profession 
who have little aptness for art, and who are 
anxious to learn architecture if it can be 
taught. There are, in fact, two classes of 
students: those who can rely on their own 
powers, and who are independent of educa- 
‘tional aid; and those who are anxious to be 
made architects. The latter are always more 
numerous and tractable as students. This 
difference has yet to be learned by all who 
are disheartened at the disinclination of 
young men to join classes and_ studies. 
Some other inducement seems to be neces- 
sary to the former class to make them 
take an interest in education. Competi- 
tions in which their art power is eyoked are 
more successful with this class of young 
men; a contest in which drawing, de- 
sign, or colour decoration are concerned, 
will be sure to ‘‘ draw,” while a class lecture 
or examination on construction or mathe- 
matical analysis will meet with poor recog- 
nition. Will it not always beso? It is only 
human nature to expect that everybody will 
take an interest only in those subjects he 
knows best and shirk others, especially when 
there is no compulsory law. Then there is a 
regret expressed of a disinclination to study 
Classic architecture among students, and to 
revert to ‘‘more catching and sensational 
“styles.” Eyen in that stronghold of 
‘modernism, Classic has lost its hold upon 
the younger men, and has given place to 


_ the freer picturesque developments of the 


Renaissance, and students in Manchester, as 
elsewhere, have been losers from an educa- 
tional point of view. 

From a rather different standpoint, Mr. 
Chas. Hadfield, F.R.1I.B.A., president of the 
Sheffield Society of Architects, in his opening 
address, reviewed the same aspects of the 
work of the student. While advocating 
a lofty ideal and a Vitruyian standard 
of attainments which were followed by 
the leaders of the Renaissance in Italy, 
France, and England, he yet drew an 
important distinction which it would be wise 
for the student to remember—namely, that 
it is not the nomenclature of styles the young 
architect has to study so much as the skill of 
appropriating what is good and essential 
in them, and of cultivating his designing 
faculties. Let the student take to heart the 
advice that ‘‘ brilliant draughtsmanship and 
the passing of examinations are but a means 
to an end.” Speaking of drawing, Mr. 
Hadfield said that he had doubt if any 
of the drawings of the great masters of 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries would 


pass muster at a South Kensington Science 
and Art examination in freehand and 
building construction, although their authors 
immortalised themselyes by their works 
in marble, stone, and brick. The aim 
of the modern student should be in 
studying. and analysing building types, old 
and new, not in merely copying and 
measuring them. Itis equally true that the 
educational system in vogue amongst us puts 
too much trust in a knowledge of historic 
styles, too little on the grammar upon which 
these were based. Mr. Hadfield observes 
with discriminating irony that we are too 
fond of proclaiming the shibboleths of style, 
of talking about our buildings being de- 
signed in ‘ Free Classic,” ‘‘ Warly Gothic,” 
“Queen Anne,” and what not, rather than 
of investing them with the charm and 
character that were inseparable from all these 
developments of which we talk so glibly. 
The fact is, cur instruction, as we have often 
said, has been on the principle of learning 
the historic outcome instead of the methods 
used. Again, what has it to do witha man’s 
ability as an architect whether he is a 
Classicist or a Gothicist? Nothing what- 
eyer; not a whit more than to say a 
painter is of this or that school when he 
really may be a duffer in painting. To the 
architect who has learned the alphabet of his 
art it matters nothing; he can just as well 
put together his materials in one style as in 
another, 80 long as he can make them his 
own, just as a skilled writer can embody in 
good English his meaning if he knows the 
vocabulary and grammar. It is the skill to 
put the thought in the best and happiest 
language that is the main thing—not to fuss 
about whether the words are derived from 
Latin or Anglo-Saxon. We are afraid that 
a good deal of the class-teaching in the styles 
of architecture is scarcely given in the right 
way, indirecting the student to think for him- 
self. The characteristics of the styles are use- 
ful to be learned as an exercise if they are 
accompanied or supplemented by the pupil 
putting his own inventive designing faculties 
to the test with his own materials and data. 
On the contrary, if this knowledge assumes 
the character of making drawings and details 
of a few historic edifices, and of filling up a 
few papers with terms and definitions, the 
teaching is of no value to the student, except 
to make him an imitator. The Science and 
Art Department sets before its students the 
design of cathedrals, town halls, palaces of 
legislature ; but these exercises are only use- 
ful as competitions of draughtsmanship ; they 
do not help him how to set about planning a 
building to accommodate so many people, to 
adapt the local materials of the district, and 
to impart character to buildings that haye no 
historic precedent. These are problems that 
can be only solyed by teaching how to plan 
on scientific data, and how to use materials to 
the best advantage. The advice given by Mr. 
Hadfield to the young architect or student how 
he canspend his hours of recreation in fields and 
woods in sketching, making the best use of 
his cycling powers in finding materials for 
sketching, in using his thinking faculties for 
original and artistic design; how by habits 
of system, hard work, punctuality, and self- 
culture he may be able to overcome the 
inertia of indolence, and rise to the oppor- 
tunity or the occasion—is worth the attention 
of the rising generation of young men. 
Lastly, we haye the admirable address of 
Mr. W. D. Carée before the Architectural 
Association. His question, whether its course 
of study should acknowledge the Institute 
exams., and aid in preparing for them, or be 
independent of them, has yet to beanswered by 
thoseconcerned. But he entertains ahopethat, 
before many years are out, ‘‘the most eager 
advocates of examination will haye found 
that no form of diploma, no corollary of 
significant letters, will in any way advance 
the cause we haye at heart; but that these 
degrees may proye something akin to a 


burden upon their bearers, Pp 
upon the public.” As he truly says 
examination is the safeguard of those only 
who look no further.than an official guarantee - 
of stereotyped efficiency.” 1 1 
the evil with the good, and make our educa- 
tion thorough and many-sided and bring ~ 
our classes into line with the examinations as. 
far as possible for those who wish topassthem, — 
Hverything the examinations can do—and 
they are not to be under-estimated—can do. 
little if the student does not make an effort 
himself, and shake off his slothfulness and 
indifference; everything the classes and 
studio work can give will be unavailing, if 
he cannot, or will not, learn, or if his own 
efforts and aims are notin harmony with the. 
profession he has adopted. 

5 +e 
THE NEW GALLERY EXHIBITION. 


OVERS of portraiture will find the walls: 
of this gallery covered with many 
examples of the modern art by exponents of — 
opposite schools. The Society of Portrait 
Painters have brought together a varied and 
interesting collection, many of the painters. 
haying exhibited at the Salon of the Champs. 
de Mars,and being espoused to Scotch Impres- 
sionism. Of these exponents of the Glasgow 
school, there are James Guthrie, John Lavery, 
MM. Duran, Gandara, and others, whose 
works are masterly and sympathetic. They 
study colour and arrangement, or technique ; 
some affect the flat and shadowless style of 
Holbein ; others, still, the highly-modelled — 
and shaded portraits of the realistic school. We 
have, in fact, both the reproducers of models 
with faultless accuracy, and those who repre- 
sent chiefly their own aims, colour harmonies, 
and idealities. The traditions of the British 
School of Reynolds are followed in the large 
full-length portraits of ‘‘The Countess of 
Yarborough” and ‘‘ The Duchess of Port- 
land” in the North Room, both painted by 
Ellis Roberts. They are queenly figures, 
standing in the conventional landscape, and 
haye much grace and dignity; but the 
handling is rather mechanical. Very different 
is the flat, shadowless style seen in such 
works as those of Mouat Loudan in the 
West Room, or of M. Blanche and Prince 
Pierre Troubetzkoy. ‘The Hon. Mrs. 
Talbot” (2), by J. Hi. Blanche, is a charac- 
teristic sketch of this lady in large straw hat 
and blue scarf. His portrait (8) has an 
extremely washed-out appearance about a 
rather weak type of face, but it has a note 
of refinement in colour. Mouat Loudan’s 
“Terence, son of Walter Philip” (3), is 
essentially flat in treatment, and contrasts 
very strongly with such a portrait as that. 
near it of ‘‘ Mrs. Lewis” (6), in which an 
elderly lady, seated, is portrayed with much 
minuteness and realistic detail. This is 
emulative of the Holbeinesque school. We 
can detect the down and texture of the skin, 
the kindly moist eyes, and the yery grey 
hairs can be singled out. The painter is 
Frederick ~Sandys, the pre- Raphaelite. 
Again the large canvas of Prince Troubetzkoy 
(13), ‘‘ Mrs. M. Grimshaw,” is an important. 
contribution to the same school of portraiture 
to which we have been alluding. The lady 
is reclining, and is admirably drawn, on a 
wickerwork chair against a flat, bare wall ; 
there are no accessories, and the colours are 
a harmony of grey and drab; but there is 
no attempt at modelling; although this ex- 
ample is less objectionably advanced in its 
aims than some further on, in which the ideal 
of young Glasgow is pronounced. Arthur 
Melville’s presentment of ‘‘ Mrs. Greenlees”’ 
(5) is a cleyer harmony in brown, in which 
there is decided character expressed in the 
face. S. J. Solomon’s study of a little girl 
dressed in white, holding a pet rabbit in her 
arms, is yery truthful and tender. The face 
is of a true Italian type, dark hair, and 
sallow complexion. ‘‘ Miss Cissie Loftus 
(14), the well-known actress, in white tea- 
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gowa enriched with lace, and her hair hang- 
ing loose, is depicted in one of her best- 
known characters. Hon. John Collier has 
been successful in his personification and 
treatment. Arthur Hacker, A.R.A., in his 
portraits of two gentlemen (15 and 22), has 
expressed not only lineaments but character. 
Another portrait or standing figure of “Mr. 
‘G. W. Robinson” (18), by H. A, Olivier, is 
strongly naturalistic. That gentleman is 
portrayed in a front garden, gathering 
white roses in light tweed suit and straw hat. 
A harmony in black of a lady, entitled 
“* Dreams” (19), in low black dress, standing 
‘before a piano, one hand on the keys, and 
her head turned up in a thoughtful mood, 
is by Ernest Oppler. The drawing is 
graceful. G. F. Watts, R.A., sends two 
portraits, both refined in composition and 
colour. The first model is “‘Mrs. Edward 
Ellice” (27), a charmingly refined face, 
and ‘Sympathy ” (29) is a portrait study of 
a lady, in tones of brown and grey. Ina 
central position in this room is a yery 
dignified and dramatic presentment of 
‘‘Madame Sara Bernhardt” (28), by Ant. 
Gandara, a full-length study, seen from 
behind, of the great French actress. It is 
full of grace and refined lines, the head and 
face turned a little, displaying the profile, 
She is attired in a rich robe of satin of a 
delicate peach shade. As a study of pose 
and drapery, the work is a highly- 
successful one of this eminent contributor 
to the Salon. The work of John Lavery 
(1 and 33), the first an attractive woman, 
and a young lady in black cape and dress, 
are studies of interest, and not going to the 
length of sacrificing portraiture to the artist’s 
individuality, but the handling looks hard; 
and we must pass hurriedly by the Hon. 
John Collier’s portrait of himself (40); the 
nice grey tone in S. G. Enderby’s harmonious 
study of ‘Miss Kitty Jollie”—a very 
natural and broadly-painted portrait of a 
little girl in grey frock, and hoop in her 
hand; Mouat Loudan’s group of children 
(48), in a low tone; G. Nicolet’s very 
natural and child-like attitude of a young 
girl reading on a chair (49), and Julian 
Story’s study of a lady, a loose cloak thrown 
over one shoulder, the other bare. 

In the North Room several noticeable por- 
traits are hung. Carolus Duran, of French 
fame, sends a rather ordinary type of por- 
traiture in ‘Fritz Thaulow” (59); J. H. 
Bentley, a pretty face (58); Arthur Hacker, 
A.R.A., has a portrait of a young lady, sober 
and natural (69); and we must also notice 
a group of children’s portraits in the centre 
of room. J. Hanson Walker has a pleasing 
child-study, ‘‘ Dorothy, the Daughter ot 
Viscount Hood” (67), and other studies of 
a similar kind by J. J. Shannon, Fred Yates, 
Jas. Guthrie, and others. Mrs. Lily Delissa 
Joseph’s portrait of herself (75) is perhaps 
a facetious, certainly a grotesque, mode 
of representing character—a white, ghost- 
like lady carrying a pair of lighted 
candlesticks. The portraits of ‘‘Mrs. Ken- 
nedy,” by herself (77), in a reclining 
position, in blue dress, and the standing 
portraits of “The Countess of Yarborough ” 
and ‘The Duchess of Portland,” already 
noticed, are works of meritorious realism. 
Against these we must set the impressionist 
Parbrait of a young lady by John Layery, a 

armony in white, grey, and black. T. 
Blake Wirgman has a capital portrait of Sir 
Henry Doulton, seated at a table reading, 
a beautiful Etruscan vase beforehim. Next, 
the Hon. John Collier's” dramatic-looking, 
full-length, and superb study of Miss Julia 
Neilson, in rose-coloured garment, holding 
back a crimson curtain, we have seen before. 
The colour is overpowering. Very admirable 
refined studies of ladies are, those of “ Miss 
Maud Hobson,” by F. Markham Skipworth, 
and ‘‘ Mrs. W. Llewellyn,” by herself. The 
former is in a fashionable costume, large 
black hat, and low-cut dress, set off on a 


yellowish ground; the latter in steel- 
coloured satin dress with large puff sleeves. 
Miss B. Gibbs’s model (100) is in a bright 
canary yellow. The eager, stooping position 
of the lady rather spoils the work, which is 
cleverly lighted. Gustave Courtois’s ‘‘ A Por- 
trait * is rather a statuesque study in profile. 
The influence of the fashionable toilette of 
ladies is marked in many of their portraits. 
The fair model is not always willing to be 
painted in classical dress, or wsthetic 18th- 
century gowns with high waists and clinging 
skirts, and hence the correctness of the latest 
tea-gown, the amplitude of the puff sleeves, 
the cut of blouse, and the sizo and style of 
hat and its loops of silk ribbon, are necessary 
studies of the portrait painter. T. Graham 
shows a pleasing scheme of maze colour in 
portrait (118), and Francis H. O'Connor (117) 
a sympathetic portrait of a lady, on a light 
background; the face is slightly turned. 
Miss Sophie Stern (112) paints herself ‘as 
in a looking-glass ”—a pretty study of a 
light print dress with puff sleeves, dexter- 
ously handled in the reflection, and we have 
some other studies of pretty women and 
toilettes in Miss Ethel Wright’s ‘‘ Mrs. 
Hardy,” in white; ‘‘ Mrs. Benett” (121), by 
W. R. Symonds; ‘‘ Mrs. Fergusson,” by 
Hugh de T. Glazebrook. The portrait of 
the late Professor Huxley, by the Hon. 
John Collier, is an excellent likeness of the 
great physiologist, painted many years ago. 
George Clauson, A.R.A., has a characteristic 
portrait of Mr. Mark Fisher. One of she 
leading studies in the South Room is that 
of ‘‘Madame Severine” (146), by I. W. 
Hawkins, whoin this presentmentof the great 
Parisian writer, in full face, her arms resting 
on a table covered with papers and letters, 
shows clever technique, and decided French 
mannerism. Near it, W. W. Ouless, R.A., 
has an excellent portrait of ‘“‘Mr. A. J. 
Aubertin.” The massive, picturesque face 
in white beard is set off by a brown cloak 
and scarlet necktie. His other model is 
“Sir John Bridge,” a good likeness of the 
worthy magistrate. E. A. Ward (150) has 
an idealised subject of a fair lady in a 
salmon-coloured dress, exhibiting charm of 
colour contrast ; but we can only find space 
to mention other studies—some in pastel. 
P. Wilson Steer (155) has a vigorous sketch 
in strong pigments of a lady. Herman G. 
Herkomer sends a full-length figure study of 
Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree as “ Gringoire”’ (136), 
in a centre-piece full of power and dramatic 
action, and Miss Octavia Peill a simple and 
attractive portrait of a lady (132). McNeill 
Whistler has a ‘‘ Study in Red,” a woman’s 
head, strongly accented in his own vigor- 
ous style. Many of the portraits here 
haye been seen in former exhibitions and 
at the Champs de Mars, as one or two 
of Mr. Guthrie’s. Another Scotch im- 
pressionist, Mr. Lavery, sends a large 
number of ladies’ portraits, all of them 
chiefly schemes of colour and arrangement, 
and only in a secondary sense portraits. One 
or two painters, like W. Schlobach, in the 
Balcony, haye subordinated all other con- 
siderations to the scheme of colour, and to a 
sort of grotesque characterisation which 
astonishes, if it does not create admiration. 
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CLUNY MUSEUM.—V. 
By May Morris. 
IRONWORK, 


HILE wandering through the ‘ iron- 
room’’ in the Cluny Museum, one’s 
attention is arrested by endless tools, kitchen 
utensils, weights and measures, and all those 
odds and ends which help to build up for us that 
picture of the past about which we have so vivid 
a curiosity. There is one case here which is full 
of such things as box-irons (prettily ornamented, 
of course), fish-moulds, gridirons, gaufre-irons, 
wafer-moulds, and various kitchen contrivances 
which remind one that the Medieval household 
pursued the ‘‘art of life’? with considerable 


ingenuity and refinement. Anyone who has seen 
a Medieval kitchen—there are some left with 
their old fittings, especially in France—with its 
great fireplaces, its hot-plates, ovens, &c., will 
understand the importance of this part of the 
Medizeval dwelling-house or castle, and the 
attention bestowed on it with allits appurtenances. 
To begin with, every well-built kitchen (often 
a building apart, and of great architectural 
beauty) was designed with careful provision 
for effective ventilation, so that our fore- 
fathers had, at any rate, opportunity for 
genuine roasting, a form of cookery, in its 
perfection, not understood by cooks who surround 
and choke their roasting viands with a thing 
called a meat-screen. With their fresh air, there- 
fore, and their great open fires of fragrant wood 
for roasting and boiling, and a hot plate for made 
dishes, the Medizeval cook started better equipped 
for his work than might be supposed. Let me 
give an idea of the contrivances and conveniences 
as far as they went, necessary for the purveying 
of a dinner of the 14th-century house, if might be 
of a rich burgess or of a manorial lord. Oa the 
hearth was an iron tripod, which stood well 
surrounded by the flames, and held the big pot- 
au-feu which, to provide broth for a large house- 
hold, was no trifle in size. Then the fire-dogs. 
which held the burning logs together, were not 
merely dogs, but had at the top a round rim con- 
trived to serve as plate- warmer ; on hooks up and 
down the tall columns were hung iron spoons and 
forks, pincers or tongs conveniently to hand for 
the cook’s use, while across the front of the fire, 
attached to the dogs at each end, was the long 
turning-spit, sometimes two or three of them, 
which could be fixed at different levels to modify 
the heat on the cooking joints and birds. I have 
seen the same arrangement with a clockwork 
turn-spit in full going order in a little country 
inn in France, and it isto be seen, of course, in the 
big rotisseries in Paris. The follo wing isa condensed 
list of the kitchen furniture that had to be laidinon 
the occasion of a wedding-feast in a Parisian bur- 
gess’s family at the end of the 14th century. There 
were to be two squires of the kitchen with two 
helpers for the dresser where the victuals were 
prepared, and the one squire was to see to the 
purveying of the following: two great copper 
pots, two cauldrons, four colanders, a pestle and 
mortar, six thick kitchen cloths, three large 
earthenware wine-jars, a big pof-aw-feu, four 
bowls, and four wooden spoons, an iron shovel, 
four shovels with handles, two trivets, and an iron 
spoon. Of tinware: 10doz. small bowls, 6doz. 
little dishes, 25doz. big ones, eight quarts and 
2doz. pints and two alms-pots. The alms-pots 
were an important institution: they were great 
vessels placed in the dining-hall as well as in the 
kitchen at all the great dinners, into which 
a portion of each dish was supposed to be 
placed, in reality the fragments of the feist 
collected for the poor. Those in the hall were 
often of silver and richly decorated like the rest 
of the equipment of the tables, and were as much 
a manifestation of pride and riches as of charity. 
To return to the wedding-feast, the arrange- 
ments for the hall were as follows: there were 
two squires to attend to the dresser in the hall 
where the dressed food was brought from the 
kifchens before being placed on the tables; 
they attended to the serving of wine also; 
two squires who delivered the wine to 
the dresser; two of the most honest and 
trustworthy to attend the bridegroom; two 
maitres d’hotel, and for each table a taster and 
two servers. The maitres d’hétel look after all 
the silver, the great salts and cups, &c. There 
was, of silver, 4doz. cups, four covered goblets 
gilded, six ewers, 4doz. silver spoons, four silver 
quarts, two alms-pots, and. two spice or sweetmeat 
holders. Note that a garland-maker or flower- 
girl is ordered to deliver fresh wreaths on the day 
of the feast, with which the guests are garlanded. 
She will also, doubtless, provide lowers and herbs 
to mingle with the fresh rushes that are to cover 
the floor of the hall, though I doubt whether there 
will be much sweetness left upon the floor when 
the feast is over, and the guests have thrown 
about their fragments and bones. The women 
of the house are to make provision of tapestry and 
hangings, and to see that they are hung, and 
especially to see after the decking of the marriage 
chamber, and to see that the bridal bed is properly 
blessed beforehand. 


This dinner is arranged ‘‘for 20 bowls or 
escuelles,’’ which means for 40 guests, as they 
dined in pairs, two sharing the same bowl. For 
plates, trenchers of common bread would be used, 
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most likely thrown into the alms-basket when 
done with. Many are the directions in books 
of good manners for cleanliness and courtesy in 
eating at table—details that are positively blood- 
curdling to modern ears. One is glad to know, 
at any rate, that they always scrupulously washed 
their hands before and after meals, and sometimes 
in between the courses. And here, as we touch 
upon the subject of feasts, I would like to say that 
the notion that our early forefathers went through 
life gorging themselves at daily feasts is very un- 
fair to them. Asa rule they made simple meals, 
and got less eating into the day than wedo. The 
meals one reads of were feasts, partaken of some- 
times by hundreds of guests, coming and going, 
for whom constant and fresh supplies of food had 
to be provided. You know the old rhyme :— 
** Lever A six, 
Disner a dix, 
Souper a six, 
Coucher a dix.’? 
Or the older one :— 
“* Lever 4 cing, 
Diner i neuf, 
Souper a cing, 
Coucher a neuf, 
Fait vivre d’ans nonante et neuf.” 
This was usually adhered to—two meals a day, 
with sometimes a ‘‘rere-supper’’ or fruit and 
wine in your room when retiring to bed. On 
ordinary occasions the food was plain and not 
much yaried ; broths, boiled mutton, fresh and salt 
or smoked pork, game, while the cooks occasionally 
were allowed to let themselves loose in the conception 
of all sorts of weird and fanciful dishes. ‘‘ Take 
“pigs, flay them, and hew them in gobbet,’’ is the 


' favourite quotation of a friend of mine who is 


pleased to jeer at the cooking, that has gone with 
the other things medizval, into the ‘‘ ewigkeit ”’ ; 
but it does not at all typify the state of the 
culinary art in the 14th century. 

The kitchen ware in the illustration is all of 
the 15th-century. The object on the left is a 
mould to grill fish in, an ingenious ‘‘contrap- 
tion,’’ which would turn out your carp or your 
pike beautifully done on both sides, with a nice 
barré pattern all over it. The trivet or support 
for a saucepan and the round gridiron aré, both 
of them, as practical as they are ornamental. 

This room, filled with ironwork of every 
possible description, is crowded with interesting 
things. Marvellous keys—some dainty. and 
flower-like, looking as if they had been made to 
open the way into fairy-land, others as ponderous 
and unwieldy as though they had been fashioned 
on a giant’s forge ;—locks, arched and pillared, 
and covered with fine ornagent, lcoking like the 
front of some Gothic cathedral in miniature; 
strange weapons of offence and defence ; pots and 
pans and dishes, even workmen’s tools and imple- 
ments. One of the most beautiful and remarkable 
of these objects is a bronze tithe-pot or dime, of 
the 18th-century (see illustration), one of the 
most perfect things of its kind and of its age that 
Ihave ever seen. It is supported on three feet 
formed of grotesque heads. The running orna- 
ment in the lowest division is characteristic of 
the purest 13th-century style. In the middle 
is represented a hawking party, a lady and 
gentleman on horseback, falcon in hand, while the 
top is wreathed by a beautiful border of girls 
dancing hand in hand—dancing in thanksgiving 
after the harvest. This vessel comes, no doubt, 
trom some feudal castle, where it duly measured 
the over-lord’s tithe of the gathered-in harvest. 
It bears no inscription, though such measures 
usually have their record round them. The 
museum possesses another, of the 15th century, 
which belonged to the Chateau de Milly. It is 
made of bell-metal, ornamented with flower-de- 
luces, and bears the legend ‘‘ Rogier de Amiens 
me fecit. Liborgeois m6 seigneur Guill. de Milli 
ount fete feire ceste mine bone et belle p. so gré.”’ 
Fair and great the burgesses. of Mille bade Roger 
of Amiens make the vessel for their lords’ plea- 
sure; but did they bring their goods for measuring 
under the sharp eye of his steward with all the 
alacrity here expressed? The girls dance on, and 
the lords and ladies go hawking, but it is not 
always good harvest for the good men of Milly, 
yet the fair and great pot must’ be fu'l just the 
same. ‘' Rodolphus vernonensis me copid fecit’’ is 
the legend of another similar dime. ‘hen we 
have measures coming from the famous Abbey of 
Citeaux, bearing the arms of the Abbey, as well 
as the mark of Burgundy. One is rather curious 
—an oil-pint in bronze, which, bearing the date 
1572, had been lengthened in 1686, and has the 
date of the modification marked on it. Some 
charming lamps, too, Gothic in style and con- 


trivance, though of Late date, which I should 
have liked much to reproduce, as they give one a 
good idea of the ingenuity of the Medizeval mind. 
A lamp was wanted to be hooked on to a ring and 
quickly detachable, which should hang straight 
and evenly, and by means of joints they managed 
it, and a very good contrivance it is. One of the 
finest (they are oil-lamps, with a wick) has an 
Italian inscription round the bowl: ‘‘ Servo e me 
cosumo altri.” ‘IT burn for and serve others ”’ is 
a clumsy translation of the prettily-worded 
devices. 

I must not pass without comment the large 
collection of wafer-moulds and moulds for altar- 
wafers, stretching over a long period, and from 
different parts of the country, and the plaster 
casts taken from others. There is an elaborate 
wafer-mould from the parish of Romilly-sur- 
Aigre (Eure-et-Loire dept.) of the 15th century. 
Christ on the Cross between Mary and St. John, 
the Descent from the Cross, on a flower-de-luce 
ground; the Pascal lamb and-the Monogram—all 
find place on it. A still more interesting mould of 
the 13th century has on one side God, with His 
right hand raised in Benediction, with the world 
in His left, with the legend ‘‘ Cuncta creata rego, 
trinus et unus ego.’ 'The border has little subjects 
from the life of Christ, witha legend round. The 
other face has Christ in the middle ina six-lobed 
aureole, with a border, in which are the Apostles 
in little Gothic niches. Another has on one side 
the arms of the Duke of Burgundy, and on the 
other the flower-de-luce of France. I saw several 
similar ones in the kitchen of the famous Hotel- 
Dieu at Beaune this summer. It gave great 
reality to all these Medizval kitchen utensils, 
ewers, bowls, pots, fire-irons, and the like, to see 
them in their place in the old kitchen, which, 
with the rest of this interesting building, has 
been left with all its fittings almost untouched 
since the days of Philip of Burgundy, whose 
chancellor, out of his piety and good-will, 
founded the poor-house of Beaune. 

Anyone interested. in looking up the earlier 
objects of domestic art in the Cluny Museum 
should not fail to see the bowls and washing- 
basins, buckets, &c., of which there are several 
fine specimens. There is one washing-basin in 
copper, beaten and engraved, formed by the bust 
of a man, supported on three legs, a shield on his 
breast with the French flower-de-luce on it. 
Another curious bowl in bronze, on a foot, with 
cover, having on it’a shield with an enamelled, 
coat of arms. A charming pail or bucket, too, 
in bronze, with a handle of pierced ornament, 
of Italian Gothic workmanship. I should not 
forget to mention a font of the 14th century, a 
really beautiful piece of ornamental metal-work, 
which I must regret not having had time or 
opportunity yet to get photographed. It is of 
bell-metal, and comes from the old church of 
Bardewick, near Hamburg. It is ornamented 
with subjects in relief, the Crucifixion, the 
Virgin and Child, the Evangelists, with a pretty 
running border round the top and bottom. What 
is most noticeable is the four supports in the 
shape of figures. These figures, characteristic 
and full of expression, have all the appearance of 
raising and supporting an immense weight ; two 
opposite stand stolidly and squarely, hands on 
hips, while the others have both hands to 
their shoulders, with their heads screwed aside 
with a vivid expression in the whole pose of 
sustained effort that is almost, but not quite, 
pain. The base is decorated with small scraps 
of work; the Dove of the Holy Ghost, rosettes, 
flower -de-luces, a head in a tall hat, and similar 
vagaries of the Gothic mind. 

I wish, in my concluding article, to give a 
slight sketch of the jewel-room in Musée de 
Cluny, together with a note of the early and 
interesting objects of personal use and adorn- 
ment that are to be found in some of the other 
rooms. The collection is small, but, as many of 
my readers will know, a remarkable and historical 
one. 
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HOUSE PAINTERS AND DECORATORS 
IN CONFERENCE. 


‘T\HE annual convention of the National Asso- 

ciation of Master House Painters and 
Decorators was held on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
in the Art Gallery, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
President (Mr. G. G. Laidler, Newcastle), in his 
address, looked forward to the time when the 
Association would be not an association for 
England and Wales only, but for the United 
Kingdom. The institute was intended for 


the education of all connected with their — 
trade, and in elevating the trade to a higher 
level their real work lay. Their Association 
was solely for the purpose of looking after 
the interests of their trade, and was therefore 
purely a business association, and it was on that 
ground they took their stand. They were 
entitled to congratulate themselves on having in 
twelve months established that Association so 
firmly. With regard .to the apprenticeship 
question, he believed the operatives’ societies 
were as anxious as they were that young men 
should be apprenticed to the trade. In con- 
nection with that matter the question of technical 
instruction was of the utmost importance. They 
owed their thanks to the manufacturers for the 
great improvement and artistic development of 
all goods used and for the strides made by them, 
not only in the improvement of paperhangings, 
but of those raised materials of so many kinds 
which now did so much to adorn the mansion. 
He knew of no country in the world where so 
many materials were produced for interior decora- 
tions. The vast superiority of these over 
any goods produced on the Continent was 
remarkable. This country had now distanced 
all competitors, not only so, far as the 
cheaper, but the better, kind of goods were 
concerned. There was considerable overlapping 
on the part of the joiners, so far as the painter's. 
and decorator’s work was concerned, and on many 
jobs much of the priming and glazing was done 
before the painter came. No trade, however, 
was so closely allied with theirs as the plasterers. 
He should be glad to see more mutual assistance 
and combination in framing rules as between one 
society and another.. He took it that every trade 
should havea sufficient complement of apprentices, 
so as to providea sufficient body of efficient work- 
men. The President then touched upon the 
question of what was the best kind of house 
decoration, and expressed the opinion that 
probably the simplest was the best. 

The secretary (Mr. W. E. Sutherland), in his 
report, stated that in the North they had a repre- 
sentation and connection of which any association 
might be proud, and it was their intention in the 
coming year to strengthen their hands in the 
Midlands and Southern districts. They had an 
organisation the framework of which was spread 
from the Trent to the Tweed, and it only needed 
courage and resolution on their part to extend the 
work until it embraced the entire country covered 
by their title. 

The report was adopted, as was that of the 
treasurer, Mr. Thomas Preston. 

The consideration of the rules and the reports 
of committees occupied the remainder of the after- 
noon sitting. 

At the evening sitting, the secretary read a 
paper by Mr. George Kilpack on ‘‘ The Painting 
Trade in Relation to the Home.’’ The writer 
pointed out that people should be educated to 
loathe filthy wall and other surfaces as much as 
they did a tainted water supply or bad drainage. 
The decomposition which wall-papers underwent, 
unless specially prepared, afforded a means by 
which disease germs could be brought into activity. 
The object to be attained by sanitary surfaces 
was even now but imperfectly understood by the 
mass of the people, even if it were by the more 
educated classes. The diminution of oxygen was 
not the particular evil to be guarded against in 
rooms, but the addition to the air of harmful 
gases. Bedrooms should haye surfaces which 
could receive daily attention. The writer also 
spoke in favour of the sanitary and esthetic value 
of a generous treatment of colours in the home. 

Mr. T. R. Spence, of London, the architect of 
St. George’s Church, Newcastle, read a paper 
entitled ‘‘Some Thoughts on Interior Decora- 
tion.”? Why, he asked, should English dining- 
rooms present a never-varying appearance? Why 
should they always be in solemn tones of red and 
brown? Why should we revel in furniture 
solemn and ponderous? The common practice was 
to treat ornament at considerable heights in the 
same delicate manner which they would apply to 
a casket or any decorative object whose position 
was close to the spectator. : 
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The market at Tokenhouse-yard was steady 
throughout last week, and the signs of a general 
improvement were maintained. Residential pro- 
perties were somewhat difficult to dispose of, nor 
was there much demand for properties of a specu~ 
lative character; but sound investments were well 
sought after, and obtained satisfactory prices. The 
aggregate for the week was £50,100. ey 
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THE BOROUGH OF WEST HAM, 


PRESENTED TO MR. J. PASSMORE EDWARDS. 


MR. PASSMORE EDWARDS AND WEST 
HAM. 


PRESENTATION OF THE FREEDOM OF THE BOROUGH. 


4s presentation of the Freedom of the 
Borough of West Ham to Mr. J. Passmore 
Edwards took place in the large assembly room of 
the Town Hall on Wednesday afternoon. The 
ceremony was presided over by ‘the mayor, 
Alderman J. Hay, J.P., who was accompanied by 
the town clerk, Mr. Fred E. Hilleary, Mr. J. 
Passmore Edwards, and Mr. Harry Passmore 
Edwards. Among others present were the 
mayoress (Mrs. Hay), Mrs. Passmore Edwards, 

. Mrs. Clark, Mrs. Harry Passmore Edwards, Mrs. 
Alderman Kidd, Mrs. Hilleary, Mr. Ernest Gray, 
M.P., the whole of the aldermen and councillors 
of the borough, and the corporation officials. 


AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


The Mayor, prior to calling upon the Town 
Clerk to read the address of welcome to Mr. 
Edwards, remarked that he was pleased to be 
there in his capacity as representative of the 
people of West Ham to welcome Mr. Edwards, 
who was well-known and universally admired. 
(Applause.) The address about to be presented 
would contain the sentiments and feelings of the 
whole of the burgesses of West Ham. (Loud 
applause.) The Town Clerk then read the 
address. 

THE SCROLL AND CASKET. 


The Scroll of Freedom, contained within a 
beautiful gold casket, was then presented to Mr. 
Edwards by the Mayor, his worship remarking 
that no one was more deserving of the honour 
than the present recipient. Mr. Edwards was 
their first free burgess, and he hoped he would 
live long and pay them occasional visits. (Ap- 
plause.) The gold casket is a splendid work of 
art, the panels containing illustrations of West 
Ham Hospital, the Public Hall and Library, the 
Town Hall, and the Parish Church, and at one end 
is a lighthouse in half relief, and at the other end 
a figure symbolical of literature. The. entire 
handiwork is surmounted by a figure of Charity. 
The Scroll of Freedom bears the borough arms 
and seal, and is signed by the town clerk, Mr. 
Hilleary. 

MR, EDWARDS’S REPLY. 


In responding to the presentation, Mr. Edwards, 
addressing the audience as ‘‘fellow burgesses,’’ 


begged to be allowed to congratulate himself on 
being the only ‘‘free man”’ of the Borough of 
West Ham. He wished to say that that was not 
the first nor the second time that the freedom of 
cities and boroughs had been presented to him. 
(Applause.) The first one was at Truro a few 
years,ago. ‘Truro had existed for at least a 
thousand years; it had been a privileged com- 
munity for that long period of time; yet it had 
only a population of ten thousand people. West 
Ham had not existed a thousand years; nor, in 
its present capacity, a hundred years, and yet 
West Ham to-day had more than five times the 
population of Truro. (Applause.) He looked 
upon 
THE GROWTH OF WEST HAM 
as one of the most interesting and phenomenal 
events of modern times. (Applause.) There 
were ten old British cities with smaller popula- 
tions than West Ham. These were Truro, 
Salisbury, Winchester, Wells, Canterbury, 
Rochester, Peterborough, Ely, Durham, and 
Chester ; and West Ham had 20,000 more than 
the united population of these ten old cities of the 
country. (Applause.) The question to be decided 
was, Whether West Ham should or should not go 
on increasing in this way? Ifit did, what would 
it be in the future? He was not sure that the time 
was not coming when they would find themselves 
in the same position as ‘‘ the old woman who lived 
in a shoe,’’ and who ‘‘had so many children that 
she did not know what to do.’”” (Laughter.) At 
all events, it was an important thing that London 
in general and West Ham in particular should be 
increasing so in population. One of the greatest 
Germans living had said that great cities would 
be the grave of great Empires; and he (Mr. 
Edwards) was not sure that the time was not 
coming when f 
THIS POPULATION QUESTION 


would have to be considered more widely and 
more deeply than at present. (Applause.) In 


the mean time they must do what they could to- 


sweeten the atmosphere around them, to protect 
fhe sick, to build up the broken-hearted if neces- 
sary, and to thus brighten and strengthen the 
foundations of this great Empire. (Cheers.) 
Anyone reading the Times correspondence that 
morning would find that there was a strong feel- 
ing growing up in all parts of the world against 
England. England had scarcely a great national 
triend in the world at the present time; there- 


fore, let England be friendly to herself. 

(Cheers.) Let them be true to themselves. Let 
them build up strong and stalwart citizens, 

improve their minds, give them opportunities 
of physical recreation and technical instruction, 

and he believed that England, with its thousand 

years of the past, would have another and a richer’ 
thousand years in the future. (Cheers). Rome 
had passed away, but the influence of Rome lived’ 
with us to-day, and was, perhaps, as great a 

power in Europe at the present time as even the 

Latin Church itself. All this had taught us that 

Empires might pass away, but their influence 

remained. The British Empire was a greater 

fact than Rome ever was, and it was for English- 

men to see that the Empire was strengthened and 

maintained. (Cheers.) This brought the ‘pro- 

ceedings in the assembly-room to a close. ‘ 

A LUNCHEON 

was afterwards provided for the principal visitors 

and the members of the corporation. The Mayor 

presided, and, after the usual loyal toasts, pro- 

posed the health of Mr. Passmore Edwards. - Mr. 

Passmore Edwards, who was enthusiastically 

cheered on rising to respond, said he was pleased 

to know that 40 out of 41 members of the Council 


had voted in favour of conferring the Freedom of 


the Borough upon him. (Hear, hear.) Referring 
to the little contention that had arisen about 
amalgamation, he pointed out that London was ~ 
one, England was one, Europe was one, humanity 
was one, and universal nature wasone. (Applause.)= 
It was only by sinking individual differences that 
great ends could be achieved. (Loud applause.), 


VISIT TO THE HOSPITAL. 


Subsequently the Corporate party piid a visit’ 
to the West Ham Hospital, the new wing of 
which, presented by Mr. Edwards, is now open. 
The first floor is to be named after Mrs. Passmore 
Edwards, who has furnished it as a children’s 
ward, and the ground floor. after Mr. T. R. 
Roberts, who had added £1,000 to the £3,000 
given by Mr. Edwards, 


Scr ieee 


The corporation of Richmond, Surrey, are erect- 
ing a number of workmen’s dwellings, from plans 
by the borough surveyor. Twenty-one of the 
cottages are now occupied, and twelve others are 
nearly completed. Messrs. S. N. Soole and Son are 
the contractors, 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE inaugural meeting of the Architectural 
Association for the session 1895-6 was held 

in the meeting-room of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on’ Friday evening. Mr. W. 
Douglas Carée, M.A., I'.S.A., the new president, 
occupied the chair, and there was a crowded 
attendance of members and visitors, including 


_ several ladies. 


Mr. F. T. W. Goxpsmiru, vice-president, late 
hon. secretary, moved the adoption of the report, 
the main features of which were epitomised io 
our issue of September 20, p. 428, when review- 
ing the A.A. Brown Book, in which it is em- 
balmed. He mentioned that the chief character- 
istics of the report were the marked improvement 
in the quality of the papers read at the general 
meetings—a subject to which the committee had 
given earnest attention—and the consequent 
increase in the numbers attending, and greater 
spirit in the subsequent discussions. Mr. A. 
Berresrorp Prrr seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously adopted: The adoption of the 


_ balance-sheet for the past session was moved by 


Mr. Hamepen W. Prarr, hon. treasurer, 
seconded by Mr. Francis Hooper, and agreed to, 
a vote of thanks being accorded to the auditors, 
Messrs. E. Howley Sim and Buss. 

A vote of thanks to those who contributed to 
the success of the A.A. Excursion to Gloucester- 
shire it August last by throwing open mansions 
and churches, and other places of interest, was 
proposed by Mr. B. Friaut Frirrcur, hon. 
secretary, and carried by acclamation. The Pru- 
SIDENT announced that the conversazione would 
be held on that day fortnight, Friday, the 25th 
inst., at the King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 
Forty-one nominations for membership were read. 


MEDALS AND PRIZES, SESSION 1894-5. 


The Presipenr then distributed the awards for 
the past session in accordance with the following 
list: A.A. Travelling Studentship (Bronze Medal), 
H. J. Triggs; Measured Drawings Prize, A. 
Bryer; Hssay Prize (Silver Medal), T. A. 
Abbott ; Mr. James Brooks’ Prize, P. R. Smith; 
Discussion Section Prize, C. H. Fowler; Oliver 
Prize, H. C. R. Hide, first prize; A. J. Roddis, 
second prize. List of Medallists, Session 1894-5. 
—Division I.: E. P. Wheeler, silver medal; A. 
Smithers, bronze medal; C. F. Dawson, hon. 
mention. Division IL.: P. J. Groom, silver 
medal; EK. Bates, bronze medal; HE. H. Hyans, 
hon. mention. Division III.: C. W. Surrey, 
silver medal; A. H. Allan, bronze medal; F. 
Catling, hon. mention. Studio.—Division I.: H. 
C. Bathurst, silver medal; C. Martin, bronze 
medal; J. G. N. Clift, hon. mention, Division 
Il.: H.C. Trimnell, silver medal; H. C. R. Hide, 
bronze medal; S. Perkins, hon. mention. Divi- 
sion III.: J. R. Stark, silver medal; J. Hunt, 
bronze medal; J. W. Abraham, hon. mention. 
list of Prizes and Certificates.—Division I.: E. 


-P. Wheeler, Certificate and Prize Greek and 


Roman Orders; A. Smithers, Certificate and 
Prize, Materials and Construction; A. Smithers 
and KH. P. Wheeler, Certificates, Perspective; OC. 
H. Dawson, Certificate and Prize, Elementary 
Physics. Division II. : E. H. Evans, Certificate 
and Prize, English Architecture; G. H. Paine, 
Certificate and Prize, Materials; S. Perkins, 
Certificate and Prize, Elementary Ornament; P. 
J. Groom, Certificate and Prize, Stresses and 
Strains. Division III.: P. W. Meredith, Certi- 
ficate and Prize, Practical Design. Extra Sub- 
jects: EH. P. Wheeler, Certificate and Prize, Plane 
and Solid Geometry ; W. Hearn, Certificate and 
Prize, Land Surveying; C. W. Surrey, Certifi- 
cate, Quantity Surveying; H. C. Lander and A. 
“‘T. Griffith, Certificates and Prize, Modelling. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 


The PrestDENT, in giving the opening address 
of the session, pointed out that the Association 
exists primarily and expressly as an educational 
force, and has so existed for nearly 50 years; its 
history groups itself entirely around this object, 
and shows this as its original and ultimate end. 
Since its creation 48 years ago by Mr. Gray and 
Protessor Kerr, the first President, from the 
embers of a not too prosperous benefit society of 
architectural draughtsmen, the Architectural 
Association has had some necessary changes in 
methods of education; from the system of in- 
struction by mutual criticism has grown that of 
instruction by voluntary visitors, which continued 
until 1891, and made the classes so deservedly 
popular. Towards the close of the last decade, 
however, continued the President, it became 


evident that some change would be inevitable. 
The influence of the new condition of things at 
the Institute was making itself felt. The 
Voluntary Examination of former years had 
developed in 1882 into the compulsory examination 
for admission to Associateship of the R.I.B.A., 
and we were all by the ears with a new system 
and other standards erected among us, necessarily 
to be acknowledged and dealt with as with existent 
facts. Five years ago it was felt that systematic 
teaching had become a sine gud non, and we 
undertook the reform in our system with a will. 
Our chief energies were devoted to the admirable 
task of perfecting and improving our schools and 
our system of education, of revising them as new 
needs demand, and cf bringing them into direct 
agreement with the requirements of the time. We 
now have before us the results of four years’ 
working of the new scheme, and in the year 1893-4 
we had the satisfaction of proving that with the 
aid of the Institute the new scheme could be made 
financially successful, leaving us witha substantial 
balance. Buta meeting of the ways has come, 
and other causes have been at work which demand 
a new adjustment. The session just past does not 
show the desired continuation of this success, and 
we have to regret a considerable falling off in our 
students as well as in the number of our new 
members, though the work done in our classes and 
studios has been of first-rate quality. Your com- 
mittee set itself to fathom the cause of the 
dwindling numbers, and finally a special com- 
mittee was formed to investigate and to report 
upon the whole scheme. The slackening of our 
success last session was, I believe, due to passing 
and not to permanent causes. The number of 
incipient architects cannot be absolutely the same, 
session by session, and when trade is bad we must 
expect lean years. The discomforts of our too 
smallrooms may have had something to do with 
the decrease in our numbers of this year. But 
apart from these, other causes have also been 
at work, and first of these is the re-organisa- 
tion of the examinations at the Institute. 
Now, shall our course of study acknowledge these 
examinations and aid in preparing for them? or, 
shall we stand aside on the neutral ground of 
giving a good and thorough architectural edu- 
cation, not of a nature to be best tested by 
examination alone? or again, shall we oppose 
these new tests of a merely stereotyped efficiency 
by formulating our scheme on different lines, 
and with an intentional disregard to the standards 
and arrangements of the Institute examiners? I 
should like to make my own position clear, having 
myself been a Memorialist, and holding still every 
jot and tittle of the beliefs that that body strove 
to make clear, differing only from it in its final 
and exaggerated antagonism to the Institute. I 
hope that before many years are out the most 
eager advocates of architevture by examination 
will have found that no form of diploma, no 
corollary of significent letters, will in any way 
advance the cause we have all at heart. Already 
I hear whisperings of the failure of these ideals 
so plausible and promising; how the man who 
was safest in marks is not the surest in merit. 
The examination is the safeguard of those alone 
who look no further than an official guarantee of 
stereotyped efficiency—the terror of those whose 
hope is for the freest and fullest development of 
the artistic spirit. Nevertheless, 1 know well 
that our modern world will never more be per- 
suaded to run its appointed course off its chosen 
rails of degree and diploma—the examination in 
some form or other we shall always have with us ; 
and to some natures, to some types of mind, it 
may possibly be not only necessary, but expedient. 
We must admit this necessity, and must acknow- 
ledge the dangers of this modern tendency, and 
must arrange both our own scheme of life and 
the curriculum of the Architectural Association 
accordingly. The only way in which we can 
combat the examination evils is by the provision 
of an adequate, thorough, and intelligent educa- 
tion for the many-sided calling of an architect, 
which shall maintain as its standard and its key- 
note that ‘‘ cramming shall not be.’? We have so 
often agreed upon the main needs of an architect’s 
education thatit is enough torestate them concisely. 
(1) That the system of pupilage or apprentice- 
ship is good as far as it goes, but that it does not 
go far enough. (2) That it should be supple- 
mented by systematic training by skilled instruc- 
tors. (3) That that training should be directed 
to stimulate the artistic faculty—to order the 
imagination, to give the necessary practical as well 
as theoretical knowledge in all the accessories of 
the craft; in short, should consist of work in studio, 


lectures, classrooms, and in workshop. ‘I'he com- 
mittee has accordingly decided to bring classes 
and studio work into line with the requirements 
of students for the examinations. The Institute 
has met us half-way, and altered the dates of its 
summer examinations, both intermediate and 
final, to suit our classes. At the same time, we 
leave it to the free will of our students to enter 
for the examinations or not, as they think fit; and 
we continue a goodly number of classes which 
are quite beyond examination requirements. But 
we go further in an opposite direction to that sug- 
gested by mere preparation for examinations. 
Before 1891 all classes were on the self-help 
system, the chief of them being those of design, 
elementary and advanced. We have formally 
reinstituted these old classes, with their excellent 
system of visitors, upon a basis that all will 
approve. ‘Thus the old and new ways meet, 
leading us to a new feature which has been almost 
a dream for many years past to those connected 
with the management of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation—viz., the establishment of Handicraft 
Classes. I do not say it is necessary for us to be 
highly skilled in each craft, but we do want to 
be able to handle materials intelligently, and 
to have constant opportunities of watching 
others handle them deftly; and_ this practical 
training is so much the more helpful if it is 
acquired side by side with the more theoretic 
knowledge evolved from the lessons of the past. 
It seems a wasteful policy to multiply classes in 
any subject beyond the demand for them, and 
inasmuch as excellent handicraft classes already 
exist in the Metropolis, it would seem even a 
greater advantage to our students to secure for 
them the entry of these, than to undertake the 
organisation of competing classes on our own 
account. The Polytechnics of Battersea and 
Chelsea have thrown open their doors to the ~ 
architectural student, and negotiations.are now 
afoot which, I hope, will prove successful for the 


admittance of our students to the classes con- — 


ducted by the Carpenters’ Company, at the Trades 
Training School in Great Titchfield-street. Thus 
we have remodelled our teaching, forming some 
of it anew, making some of it continuous of our 
happiest traditions of self-help and mutual aid. 
Some of us are prepared to go further, and ask if 
we may not open our schools to others outside 
our elected members. May we not offer our 
educational advantages (let us say) to the engi- 
neer and the builder, while our social privileges 
and Association should remain our own, and need 
in no way be touched by this. proposition? A 
sub-committee has, in fact, reported in favour of 
this view, subject to very necessary reservations. 
Meantime, let us put our house in order, that 
when new learners come, whoever they be, all 
may be ready; that the question of house-room 
may be efficiently solved. Our own work has 
already been much hampered by our narrow and 
not too convenient limits. This cannot be treated 
as a question of funds alone, but as a primary 
need of our continued existence as a successful 
corporate body. A sub-committee has been em- 
ployed in the search, and has laid a promising 
proposition before us, which it would as yet be 
premature to discuss. Should if prove necessary 
to make an appeal at an early date to the whole 
body for support, I feel confident that this will be 
gladly given, not only by members of our own 
Association, but also by our many friends and 
well-wishers within and without the profession. 
Day c’asses must next be started, with day schools 
of handicraft. There is another phase of this 
question of education to which our attention has 
been lately drawn—the better education of the 
British workman. The men themselves have so 
far stepped in to render our own efforts in this 
direction abortive. At present the labours of our 
committee are in abeyance, though I hope that 
steps may soon be taken by which these labours’ 
may be resumed. The Plumbers’ Company are 
conferring upon us all, architects as well as 
plumbers, the first of benefits in encouraging the 
spread of apprenticeship. Other City Companies are 
also working to the same end, and it behoves usall 
to further this as far as we can. An architectural 
school is said to be in the making, backed by 
the rates of London, by the enterprising L.C.C. 
Of course the questions must occur to us—Is there 
room even in London for two important schools 
to exist side by side? Will a supply of students 
be found to support both? If the County Council 
desires to expend its energy, or the funds at its 
disposal, in the direction of architectural educa- 
tion, would it not do well to assist us still further 
to extend our sphere of usefulness? We certainly 
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he main ends—firstly, preparation for the Institute 
plicity, and proportion, but what they are pleased | examination, which moreover served an indis- 
to call ‘‘the picturesque ’’—a spurious, wilful 


t J pensable purpose, although he was not one who 
inversion of order and dignity, a subordination of 
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men for their practical business as architects; 
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“Ictinus 2nd,’’ 2; ‘* Red Rose,’ 3 ; * Myst,”’ 4; 
‘¢ Heather,’’ 5. 

B.—Hall Fireplace.—‘‘ William of Sens,’’ 1; 
“Storm Fiend,’’ 2; ‘‘ Nyoola,”’ 3; ‘‘ Red Rose,”’ 
4; Tctinus 2nd,’’ 5. 

C.—Model Dairy.—‘‘ Sphinx,’”? 1; ‘‘ Albyn,”? 
2; ‘*Blundella,”” 3; ‘Just My. Luck,’ 4; 
** Calcutta,” 5. 

D.—Parsonage.—‘‘ Morris,’’ 1 ; ‘¢Sphinx,”’ 2; 
“Just My Luck,” 3; ‘‘Red Rose,’ 4; ‘Cal- 
cutta,”’ 5. 

E.—Railway Station.—‘ Sphinx,” 1; ‘ Jack- 
eroo,” 2; ‘*Nyoola,” 3; ‘Floreat Sherring- 
ham,’’ 4; ‘* Storm Fiend,”’ 5. 

F'.—Dining-room Buffet. — ‘‘ Sphinx,” 1; 
“‘Tctinus 2nd,’’? 2; ‘‘ Calcutta,” 3; ‘* Morris,’’ 
4; ‘* Heather,’’ 5. 

G.—Labourers’ Cottages. —‘‘Jackeroo,”’ 1; 
‘* Wykehamia,”’ 2; ‘Sphinx,’ 3; ‘ Red Rose,”’ 
4; ‘“‘Nyoola,”’ 5. 

H.—A Parish Council Building.—‘‘ Heather,”’ 
1; ** Wykehamica,”’ 2 ; ‘‘Nyoola,’’ 3; ‘‘ Xedra,”’ 
LO ghd Pats 

I.—A Village Club. — ‘‘Heather,” 1; 
‘“Sphinx,’”’? 2; ‘*Nyoola,” 3; ‘*Rover,’? 4; 
‘Floreat Sherringham,”’ 5. 

K.—Riverside Bungalow. — ‘‘ Sphinx,”? 1; 
“The Dodo,” 2; ‘‘Nyoola,’’?3; ‘* Heather,’’ 4; 
“ Xedra,”’ 5. 


RULES OF COMPETITION FOR SESSION 1895-6. 


1. Drawings to be sent in within 28 days after 
the publication of the particulars of subjects. 

2. One or more subjects will be given every 
month, from which a competitor may choose. 

3. The drawing to be executed in firm black 
lines on white drawing-paper, in sheets of the 
absolute size of 22in. by 14in., with no washes or 
tinting in colour whatever. Outline to be the 
first consideration ; but drawings may be slightly 
shaded with shadows executed wholly in line. 
Sectional parts to be shown in ruled ‘“‘ hatching,’’ 
or blocked in. ‘The scale to be used will be given 
with each subject. 

4. Drawings to be forwarded, unmounted, by 
post, care being taken to roll the short way of the 
drawing, as packages over 18in. long are not 
transmissible through the book post. 

5. On entering the class (which may be done at 
any time) each competitor is required to furnish 
his name and address, which must be written 
legibly on the back of each drawing, as a 
guarantee of good faith, the wom de plume the 
author intends to adopt boldly marked on the 
front of each separate drawing. ‘To avoid con- 
fusion, each member must adhere to one motto, 
which should be as distinctive as possible. 

6. Prizes of £10 10s., £5 5s., and £3 3s. will 
be awarded to the best series of designs. Our 
decision to be final. 

7. Before awarding the prizes, any contributor 
will be expected to furnish proof, if necessary, as 
to his age, and the time during which he has 
been engaged in professional pursuits, though no 
candidate need be strictly an architectural student. 

8..We reserve the right of arranging the 
drawings for publication in any manner we deem 
necessary. 

9. A critical notice of the designs sent in of 
each series will be given in an early issue follow- 
ing the receipt of the drawings. 

spssion 1895-6.—FIRST LIST OF SUBJECTS. 

A.—A Country House, to cost £3,000. To be 
builé in red brick, and roofs covered with 
tiles. Stone sparingly used; but carved brick 
may be introduced for ornamental parts, 
though not too freely employed. The accom- 


seconded the motion, which was carried. modation to provide three reception-rooms 
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of suitable size, the relative proportions being 
left to the judgment of each competitor; the 
* Hall must be made a central feature in the 
lan, and not be too big, and is not intended 
or a sitting-room. Seven bedrooms, two of 
which may be on a second floor and partly in 
the roof. Offices and bath-room to be pro- 
vided. The style adopted must be suitable to 
the material, and a quiet but picturesque treat- 
ment is suggested, adapted to the home of a 
gentleman of moderate means. The entrance 
front faces the road on the north side; the 
views from the site are towards the south-west. 
The height of the ground-floor best rooms to be 
12ft., and on the first floor 9ft. Gin. 

Plans, two elevations, one section, and per- 
spective sketch. The plans may be drawn to 
scale of 16ft. tothe inch; other geometrical draw- 
ings to be drawn to scale of 8ff. to the inch. The 
site is practically a level one. 


COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUMS.—xXxXx. 
By Grorcre H. Brssy, F.R.I.B.A. 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ATTENDANTS. 


WYXHE staff of attendants at the Banstead 

Asylum (where the patients number about 
2,000) is considered by the Commissioners in 
Lunacy to be moderately strong, there being 64 
men and 106 women available for day duty, and 
for night duty 12 men and 22 women. These 
numbers give a proportion for day duty of one to 
11 among the men, and one to 12 among the 
‘women. In this asylum there are said to bea 
large proportion of attendants who have been for 
many years in the service—a fact which is of great 
importance to the well-being of the patients, as 
new and constantly-changed attendants cannot 
manage patients with the same advantage pos- 
sessed by persons who are well acquainted with 
the habits and condition of those in their charge. 
An asylum superintendent states: ‘‘ There is 
rather an erroneous impression that attendants 
are not as regularly trained as hospital nurses. I 
think that a better knowledge of what does occur 
would rectify this error. In this asylum 
(Banstead), at any rate, novices are made 
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to begin at the beginning, and are moved] 


regularly upwards according to merit. Since 
the duty of each subordinate post is care- 
fully defined, and the carrying-on of the 
work is carefully supervised, it appears that 
the juniors go through a complete school- 
ing, and are brought into contact with the 
patients in a manner which induces that intimate 
knowledge of the insane state which is the essence 
of a good attendant. Some of the best attendants 
would probably be the worst at passing written 
examinations and obtaining certificates.”’ 

In some asylums the changes of nurses and 
attendants is very great, owing, in some cases, 
‘probably, to the insufficient, unsuitable, or un- 
. comfortable arrangements made for their residence, 
and instances have occurred where one-third of 
the attendants have resigned during one year. 
‘It is, therefore, necessary that every reasonable 
provision should be made by the asylum architect 
‘for the comfort and accommodation of the nurses 
and attendants, whether these be housed in the 
main asylum or in detached cottages. 

The messroom should be placed within reason- 
able distance of the asylum kitchen, and some 
such arrangement as that shown on Fig. 45 
would be appropriate for a large county asylum, 
the areas of the rooms being varied according to 
the number of patients. 

By this arrangement a messroom is provided, 
with an adjoining scullery ; but in many asylums 
recreation or club-rooms are given in addition, 
where attendants and nurses can meet for social 

“intercourse, reading, writing, or other amuse- 
~ments and occupations. The club-room shown 
“in Fig. 45 should be comfortably furnished, and 
‘should contain a piano, be provided with book- 
shelyes, and games of chess, draughts, &c. This 
room is much better placed where shown than if 
it opened directly out of a ward or near to rooms 
occupied by patients; in the latter arrangement, 
there would be constant opportunities for neglect 
of duties. In large asylums a billiard-room 
might be placed in a similar position to that 
shown on Fig. 45, and also be used as a smoking- 
room; a lavatory and w.c. is arranged con- 
veniently thereto. In this block of buildings the 
attendants, when off duty, would live comfortably, 
and apart from the patients, and would receive their 
friends (under suitable regulations). An eminent 
asylum authority states that much may be done 


in this way ‘‘to brighten the leisure hours of the 
attendants, to provide them with subjects of 
interest, and to occupy minds that have necessarily 
many vacuous hours. Still, when all has been 
done, the need for some change of companion- 
ship—and especially for companionship with 
the other sex—will always make the neigh- 
bouring publichouse a formidable rival to the 
attendants’ recreation-room. To meet this diffi- 
culty social meetings should be organised, in 
which the male and female attendants can meet 
together for friendly and social intercourse. To 
such meetings, held chiefly in winter and wet 
evenings, the women bring their needlework, and 
the men their pipes and games ; some of the more 
sensible and better class of patients may be 
included. An officer should, of course, be always 
present to preserve decorum and give the initiative 
to the proceedings, which otherwise are apt to 


flag. The arrangement shown on Fig. 45 would } 


enable this to be carried out, and is intended for 
the males’ side of an asylum; but a similar 
arrangement (minus the billiard-room) would be 
required on the females’ side. 

On the floors above these ground-floor blocks 
there might be provided a few bedrooms, with 
bath-rooms and water-closet, &c., which would 
serve either for the ordinary accommodation of 
nurses ox attendants, or otherwise serve tor the 
purpose of separating attendants suffering from 
illnesses and requiring quiet and attention apart 
from their companions. 

In all arrangements of apartments for attend- 
ants, if must be borne in mind that some are 
nearly always absent on leave, some are watching 
difficult or suicidal cases, others are out on the 
farm or estate, and supervising the exercise of 
patients, while others may be ill; but it would be 
well that the number of attendants shonld not be 
at a less rate than one to every ten patients. 
With fewer than these, it is the opinion of ex- 
perts that proper attention cannot be given to the 
patients, and that it would not be fair to the 
attendants that there should be a less number, 
having in view the nursing of patients seriously 
ill, or with homicidal or suicidal proclivities. 

Many of the patients are frequently very noisy 
at night, and unless an asylum is well planned, 
the attendants and nurses off duty are apt to suffer 
from loss of sleep. There is obviously less reason 
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in a large asylum than in a moderate-sized or small 
one, why the attendants should suffer in this 
respect, as special wards in the former instance are 
frequently provided for violent and noisy patients, 
whereas in smaller institutions all classes of 


officers, attendants, and patients are frequently 


brought into much closer conact. » E 
The comfort and welfare of all the patients are 


contingent very greatly upon the character and ~ 


dispositions of the nurses and attendants, and it is 
obvious that if these are not provided with 
properly separated residences or apartments, that 
the constant misery of living in ill-constructed 
and badly-planned rooms can only tend to impair 


their capabilities for ugéfulness by reason of all — 


those evils that arise from loss of energy, dulness, 


and shortness of temper upon the part of persons _ 


associated within an insufficient or inconveniently 
arranged area. 
In place of the billiard-room shown upon the 


ground plan in Fig. 45, there might be, on the 


female’s side of the asylum, a room of similar 
size to be used as a music-room by the female 
attendants and assistant matrons and others of a 
corresponding grade. ‘Thus the attendants, as a 
rule, would have (for both sexes) entirely distinct 
suites of rooms for their exclusive occupation 
except upon those special occasions of social 
gatherings to which I have referréd. . 

The garden or grounds adjoining the blocks of 
buildings for attendants and nurses might (should 
the general plan of the asylum admit) be handed 
over to some of the attendants, in plots, to be 
cultivated for their own advantage for flowers or 
vegetables. 3 

There should be one head attendant to about 
every thirty attendants, and his cottage or rooms 
might sometimes conveniently be placed near to 
the attendants’ messroom. The number of 
patients in the charge of these thirty attendants 
should not, in ordinary cases, exceed from 300 to 
350 persons. Therefore, in an asylum for 2,000 
patients there should not be less than six head 
attendants, with about 180 ordinary attendants. 

It is desirable in all buildings set apart for the 
use of officials, attendants, and nurses, that the 
staircases should be constructed in a similar 
manner to those intended for the use of patients, 
the possibility being borne in mind that a patient 
might wander from his ward and attempt suicide 
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by throwing himself from the upper levels of the 
staircase; therefore there should either be no 
open well-holes to the staircase, or otherwise, 
railings should be carried up to the ceilings, even 
in the buildings for officials. 

Ifit be not practicable to provide every resi- 
dent attendant and nurse with separate sleeping 
apartments, the attendants’ dormitories should 
certainly be divided into cubicles, with every 
reasonable provision for privacy; but it would 
always be far better that most of the officials 
should have sleeping accommodation in blocks of 
buildings disconnected with the wards for patients. 

In many asylums the accommodation for the 
attendants is very unsatisfactory. Separate 
mess-rooms are sometimes omitted, and some of 
the officials are compelled to take all their meals 
in the same apartment with the patients ; and if 
in ordinary county asylums the accommodation 
for both attendants and patients is still very de- 
fective and insufficient, yet matters in the ‘‘ short- 
period lunatic’? wards, and in the imbeciles’ 
wards in workhouses, appear also in many in- 
stances to compare very unfavourably with asylum 
accommodation generally, particularly as regards 
the floor spaces, heights, and cubic space per- 
mitted by the instructions of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, which allow in the day-rooms a floor 
space of 20ft., a height of 10ft., and a cubic space 
of 200ft. for each patient, whereas the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy demand that ‘‘the day-rooms, 
of which there should be at least one in each 
ward, should afford not less than 40ft. superficial 
for each patient, not reckoning corridors of less 
width than 10ft. Where corridors of that or any 
greater width exist, the day-rooms may afford 
only 20ft. superficial for each patient, it being 
understood that a space equal 40ft. superficial be 
provided for each patient in the day-rooms and such 
corridors combined. Mere passages of communica- 
tion are not to be considered as corridors.’’ In 
other respects, the constructional arrangements 
for imbeciles and ‘‘short-period lunatics’’ in 
workhouses are somewhat similar to those re- 
quired for county asylums. ; 

In large workhouses, provision for the reception 
of ‘‘ short-period lunatics ’’ is sometimes provided 
in connection with the wards set apart for 
imbeciles ; but in the smaller workhouses it is 
considered to usually suffice to ‘‘so arrange two 


wards, an attendants’ room with padded room, that 
one of the wards may, if necessary, be entirely 
shut off from the other portion for the joint use 
of a patient and an attendant.” 

The requirements and suggestions of the Local 
Government Board state that the padded room 
may be most suitably fixed inside the attendants’ 
room against an external wall, and in any case 
should be entered directly from that room. Also 
that the padded room should have a superficial 
area of about 63ft., exclusive of the padding; 
9ft. by 7ft., or 8ft. by 8ft., are suitable dimen- 
sions, and there are objections to more than 
slight variations from them in either direction ; 
it should be at least 10ft. high. The attendants’ 
room should have a floor area of not less than 
100ft. superficial, exclusive of the space occupied 
by the padded room. The padding, which may 
be of cocoa fibre or other suitable material, and at 
least 4in. in thickness, covered with indiarubber 
or painted canvas, should extend to at least 
7ft. Gin. from the floor, and be capped witha 
strong slope, fixed with screws, and sloping 
at an angle of about 30° from the wall in 
order to afford no hold to a destructive occupant ; 
the floor should always be padded, cork chips 
covered with indiarubber or painted canvas, so 
laid as to be thoroughly watertight and washable, 
being.commonly used ; it is desirable to bed the 
floor on concrete or similar material, to prevent 
damage either by vermin or dry-rot. Light may 
be provided by a small window of tin. plate glass 
fixed high up in the external wall; it should be 
furnished with a shutter either on the outer side 
or inside, so arranged as to lock into a recess 
when not in use. For artificial light a fan-light 
should be provided. The gas jet should beona 
jointed bracket to turn away, so as to be wholly 
out of sight of the occupant of the padded room 
when necessary. 

Ventilation may be furnished by air- bricks near 
to the wall plate, and by a strong grating in the 
lower 3in. of the door below the padding, when 
the padded-room is situated wholly within the 
attendant’s room, the partition may stop about 2in. 
below the ceiling. Warmth in a padded-room is 
a specially important matter, as patients of this 
class are frequently inclined to strip themselves. 
When the padded room is not so situated as to share 
the warmth of the attendant’s apartment, means 


should be provided for passing into it warmed 
air, either from a coil of hot pipes orfroma chamber 
behind the grate in the attendant’s room, through 
air-bricks in the wall, at a suitable height above 
the padding ; a roomy approach, free from 
awkward angles or projections, is a most 
important disideratum for.a padded room. The 
door, which should ordinarily be about 3ft. wide, 
should open outwards to its full extent, so that 
the padding on it may not diminish the clearway. 
The door should be so hung as to prevent danger 
of crushing a hand or foot in the hinges when 
the door is being closed, and the fastening of the 
door should be by means of a snap‘lock, with 
bolts near to top and bottom of door respectively, 
and commanded by a single handle, and it may 
be desirable to arrange a supplemental drop-bolt 
in such manner as to allow of partial opening of 
the door for ventilation and inspection. Two 
inspection slits, the upper one vertical, the lower 
one horizontal (being for a lantern to light the 
floor where the gas-jet may fail to illuminate it), 
should be provided iu the door. They should be 
protected by strong plate-glass, sunk so as to be 
beyond reach of a blow from the occupant. 

The above suggestions for a padded-room, in 
connection with an attendant’s room, appear to 
fairly solve a difficult subject. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES FROM EDINBURGH. 


HE reconstruction of the Waverley Station 
here, which has been going on for more 
than a year, eclipses in its magnitude all other 
work now carried out in the city. It is very 
much in evidence from any po'nt of view to the 
east of the Mound, and more especially to the 


east of the North Bridge, where one can estimate. 


the vast encroachment that has been gradually 


made upon the city precincts for convenience of: 


the company’s traffic. Probably, had the area of 
this encroachment been anticipated at the first, 
the goods traffic station, at least, might have had 
its location in a neighbourhood equally convenient, 
and further from the passenger sheds. A sea of 


dirty glass is not in happy contrast with garden-- 


ground and grassy slopes; still, it must be con- 


fessed that the widening of the way westward of” 


the Waverley Bridge has not made the alteration 
with injurious effect on the appearance of the 
gardens. As to the large and wider space ac- 


quired to the east of the North Bridge, nothing of. 


any interest was left after Trinity College Church 
had been sacrificed to meet the exigencies of the 
railway, and there will be little to regret in con- 
templating the ruins to which the operations of 
the preceding year have reduced a great part of 
New-street and other dingy thoroughfares, with 
their commonplace tenements. Something better 
can hardly fail to rise in their place. The new 
tunnels have been completed for some time, the 
Waverley Bridge has been widened, and a vast 
extent of massive underground arching has been 
built to carry the floors, &c, of the extended 
station. Provision has been made for keeping 


open old thoroughfares between the old and new 


town at the lower levels, and some progress has 
been made with the piers of the new bridge. 
From the east the bridge presents itself to view 
as an interesting longitudinal section, and looks 
much better with its relieving arches ex- 
posed than the elevation on the other side. 
The large block of buildings at the north end of the 
bridge, with a frontage in Princes-street, is still 
standing, and as shops have been erected there to 
provide for tenants dispossessed in North Bridge~ 


street, a good portion will remain while the offices - 
are being built up from the low level of the- 


railway. The cost of all the reconstruction 
scheme approximates to three millions sterling, 
which means a good time for the building trades,. 
as the completion must be distant some five or six. 
years at the earliest. : 

The city has a large—many think too large— 
share of the cost of rebuildinz the bridge : £50,000 
out of the estimated £80,000, and the civic 
authorities are very naturally falling into the 
habit of launching large and costly schemes, with 
the inevitable result that the rates are rising. 
They have recently purchased the farm of Colin- 
ton Mavis, where a fever hospital will be erected. 
The sanitary and amenity guardians have not 
been remiss, having lately purchased a piece of 
ground by way of preserving the amenity or 
privacy of the Arboretum, and have made a bridle- 
road round the Stockbridge Park, which does not 
improve its appearance, and seems a very needless 


expense, with miles of the best riding road every- 
where around. Talk is heard of the city pur- 
chasing the extensive premises of McLaren and 
Co., in the High-street, for £17,000, and a Bill is 
preparing to extend the boundaries of the city by 
amalgamating Leith and Portobello on the east, 
- and going round by Corstorphine and Colinton to 
Duddingstone. 
area of about 20 square miles. 
''The Prudential Assurance Co. have donea 
graceful thing in yielding to the representations 


made by the authorities, who protested against 
the erection of a terracotta building alongside the 
stone ashlar work for which Kdinburgh has long 
It appears that the company’s 
building, though unexceptional in architectural 
design, appears to little advantage there, and 
their interests will not suffer, and the city be a 
It is to be hoped that 


been famed. 


gainer by their resolution. 
a proper stone will be employed, and nothing can 


be better than that selected for the Jenner 


building, which stands the weather well. Un- 


fortunately for St. Andrew-square, at the corner 
opposite, a huge projection in timber has lately 


thrust its obtrusive and unsightly proportions on 
the eye, utterly spoiling the entrance from St. 
David-street as well. 


two floors, burying the stone tenement, and 


leaving little visible but the gable and the 


chimneys. The, tailoring firm which has per- 
petrated this obnoxious specimen of shop archi- 


tecture, has no doubt succumbed to the advertising 
and cheap ticket style of doing business. The house 
is the one for which David Hume left the house 
he thought so much of in James-court; but this 
circumstance does not seem to have had any 


consideration given it. A mere modest addition 
of one story would have been much less objection- 
able, and the deep projection is quite unnecessary, 


and spoils the corner for the pedestrian who likes 
to turn if easily. Edinburgh is not improved 
by its shop architecture, more especially when it 
The earliest 


comes forward, as it does so often. 
samples, without projection, are invariably better. 


The latest novelty is making the whole shop 
front down to the pavement one sheet of plate 
glass; but this gives one the uneasy impression 
that the window has subsided, and it leaves a 
large portion of the glass exposed to accident and 


disfigurement of any kind. 
The large addition to the High School is 
completed in its masonry, and is imposing in its 
magnitude. It stands to the east of the presen 
building, and detached from it, on a slightly 
higher level, and appears to double the amount 
of accommodation, or nearly so. The ground 
plan has a central facade and projections at each 
side in front, and two side wings. It is thusa 
long building of two floors, and is altogether 
wanting in the picturesque variety, which con- 
stitutes the charm of the original. The details 
of the architecture are all copied from the plainer 
portions at the back, having at the roof a heavy 
blocking crown over the usual cornice and frieze, 
' with pilaster corners, &c. Something might have 
- been done to relieve the ponderous monotony with 
pediments, and roofs of more variety and that 


without additional expense. 


. The electric-lighting of the thoroughfares has 
been successful, with some slight exceptions. 
The consumption of gas, however, kas not 
diminished, and the price has been lowered. The 
old chimney of the gasworks is insecure, and a 
new one of better architectural design is to be 
built further south—so that, in the course of a 
year or two, this portion of the city’s aspect will 
Poe undergone transformation greatly for the 
etter. 


ore 2 
ENGINEERING TOOLS AT POMPEII. 


YT NDER the title of ‘‘ Things of Engineering 
Interest found at Pompeii,’’? Professor 
Goodman gave his inaugural lecture in the 
Engineering Department of the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds, on Friday night. The lecturer remarked 
that he had recently visited Pompeii, and was not 
only charmed by the great beauty of the works of 
the ancient Romans, but also by their extreme 
ingenuity as mechanics—in fact, it was a marvel 
how some of the instruments and tools they were 
in the habit of using could possibly have been 
made without such machinery as we now possess. 
After explaining the situation and destruction of 
Pompeii by showers of ashes and mud, not lava, 
as is usually supposed, in the year 79 a.p , Pro- 
fessor Goodman showed~a series of about fifty 


Edinburgh will thus have an 


The design is a skeleton of 
the most commonplace details, brought out to the 
limits of the property, and carried up through 
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(From a Sketch by Mn. E. R. Barrow.) 


lantern slides, prepared from photographs taken 
by himself in Pompeii last Easter. {,The streets, 
he explained, were used as waterways to carry off 
the surface water, and probably sewage, from the 
houses. ‘The pavements were raised about a foot 
above the streets, and stepping-stones were: pro- 
vided at intervals for foot passengers. The horses 
and chariot wheels had to pass between, and in 
many places deep ruts have been worn by the 
chariot wheels in the stone-paved streets. The 
water supply of Pompeii was distributed by means 
of lead pipes laid under the streets. There were. 
many public drinking fountains, and most of the 
large houses were provided with fountains, many 
of most beautiful design. The amphitheatre, 
although a fine structure, capable of seating 
15,500 people, was small compared with many in 
Italy. The. bronzes found at Pompeii reveal 
great skill and artistic talent. The bronze 
brazier and kitchener were provided with boilers 
at the side, and taps for running off the hot 
water. Hwers and urns have been discovered 
with internal tubes and furnaces precisely similar 
to the arrangement now used in modern steam 
boilers. Several very strong metal safes, pro- 
vided with substantial locks, have been found. 
The locks and keys were most ingenious, and 
some very complex. On looking at the iron tools 
found in Pompeii, one could almost imagine he 
was gazing into amodern tool shop, except for the 
fact that the ancient representatives have suffered 
severely from rust. Sickles, billhooks, rakes, 
forks, axes, spades, blacksmith’s tongs, hammers, 
soldering-irons, planes, shovels, &c., are remark- 
ably like those used to-day; but certainly the 
most marvellous instruments found are the 
surgical instruments, beautifully executed, and of 


design exactly similar to some recently patented 
and reinvented. Incredible as it may appear, yet 
it is a fact, that the Pompeiians had wire ropes of 
perfect construction. 
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CLASSIC DETAILS AND THEIR 
: APPLICATION.* 


By G. A. T. Mippueron. 


XV.—FRENCH RENAISSANCE : MINGLING OF GOTHIC 
FORMS AND RENAISSANCE DETAILS. 


S the Gothic had been an imported style in 
Italy, so was the Renaissance in France; 

but whereas Italy had always received the Gothic 
as a stranger, ill-suited to the soil, France wel- 
comed the Renaissance with open arms, and took 
it to herself and made it hers, developing one of 
the most beautiful forms of Classic architecture 
known as her own peculiar development. But it 
did not spring into existence straight away. 
France was Gothic, and had been Gothic for 
centuries, wnen the Renaissance was imported 
from Italy in the 15th century, it being there 
already a perfected style. The beauty of its deli- 
cate details was appreciated, but its general prin- 
ciples were not understood ; and it is consequently 
no matter for surprise to find that the details 
were taken as they were found, and planted upon 
the Gothic outlines—not incongruously or coarsely, 
but with a refined sense of how and where this 
could be done with safety, which speaks volumes 
for the native artistic talent and good taste of our 
neighbours. The Gothic, we must remember, 
was in decay at this time—its prime was long 


* All rights reserved, 
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WEST DOOR OF CATHEDRAL, GUINGAMP, BRITTANY. 


past; and in France it was lapsing into senility ) was a gradual one; but it was hardly a transition 
—the love of the people for the light and delicate | so much as a gradual ousting of the decrepit old 
precluding the sturdy old age »which it enjoyed | by the vigorous new. 

in England; and the new details brought from| It will thus be seen that it was not the orders 
Italy were welcome as a new covering to the old | which first appeared in France, nor principles of 
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FRENCH ARCADING IN CARVED OAK. (BARLY 16rH CENTURY.) 


bones. That the old style was to disappear and| design based upon the orders, but the fanciful 
the new clothing to take a new body to itself, | panelling, the mouldings, and the enrichments 
set as perfect a whole as that which it sup-| which went to decorate the smaller things in 
planted, and yet an entirely different whole, | Italy. These could be employed without upsetting 
could scarcely have been understood. The process | traditionally-established methods of construction 


which they were to be used to embellish, and 
even in combination, where it was convenient, 
with ornaments which were still wholly Gothic. 

The general effect of this curious and frequently 
charming combination may be tolerably well 
gathered from the three illustrations given here- 
with. Toillustrateall the eccentricities perpetrated 
would Le obviously impossible, as a free admixture 
always allows of great variety, and all is not 
equally good. For example, the east end of the 
church of St. Pierre, at Caen, has much the 
appearance of an elaborate bridecake, the detail 
being too small and too lavishly employed. Yet 
this detail itself is well conceived, even if it be 
a quaint rendering and curious application of 
Italian ornament. The general form of the 
pinnacle, the use of the false flying buttresses, 
and the gargoyle, as shown in the illustration 
given, are all Gothic, and yet with these the 
Renaissance grotesques and mouldings, panellings 
and semi-arches are in good harmony. 

Again, the west door of Guingamp Cathedral 
in Brittany (whose whole south triforium is of 
this mixture) is Gothic in its form, and enriched 
with detail which might have been worked in 
Italy, and with truss keystones and a rectangular 
Renaissance hood, supported by pilasters, sub- 
ordinate to the Gothic outline, and so not clashing 
with it. The detail of the carved wood arcading 
of the early 16th century shows even more clearly 
a combination of Gothic and Classic forms, which 
was by no means uncommon. A general sketch 
of this same arcading, by Mr. A. E. Chancellor, 
appeared in last week’s Burtpinc News, and may 
be referred to with advantage. The arch and the 
cusps belong to the dying style; but the carved 
wreaths and scrolls are of Italian importation, 
and the leaf and dart enrichment carries one’s. 
thoughts back toancient Rome and Greece. 

Wanting in the breadth and dignity which is 
only to be found in a design whose broad 
principles rule its details, the work of this time 
of change in France is still frequently so delicately 
beautiful that one cannot wonder at its passing 
popularity amongst modern seekers after the 
beautiful and the original, especially when applied. 
to small gems rather than great monuments. 


A WIDE-SPAN STATION ROOF, 


fe important railroad station is described in a 
paper read at the annual convention of this 
year, and given in the Ziansactions of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. It is the Philadelphia 
and Reading Terminal Station, and is described 
by Mr. Joseph M. Wilson, M.Am.Soc.C.E. Several 
plans, sections, and views are given of the building 
in the above journal. The principal feature of the 
station is the roof of the train shed ; it is a large 
three-centred, pointed arch roof in a single span, 
and hinged at the crown and springing line. We 
give a few dimensions. The span, centre to centre 
of pins, is 259ft. 8in. ; the height between centres 
of pins at crowns and springing, 88ft. 3in. ; out- 
to-out span, 266ft. 6in.; height from centre of 
pin at springing to starting point of centre curve: 
at eaves, 33ft. 4in.; depth of arch rib at crown, 
6ft.; at haunch, 12ft. 4$in., and the pin at 
crown is placed in centre of depth of rib; height 
from pavement to centre of pin at springing, 
20ft. 6in., and extreme height from pavement, 
122ft. 9in.; total length, 662ft. llin. ‘‘The 
exterior curve of each semi-arch has a radius of 
120ft. for an angular distance of 413° from 
horizontal, and thence a radius oi 310ft. to 
the crown; and the interior curve has a 
radius of 50ft. for an angular distance of 39}° 
from the horizontal, and thence a radius of 280ft. 
to the crown. The arch is therefore a compound 
curve, four-centred for the outer flange member, 
and six-centred for the inner flange.’’ Its form 
and proportions were designed with great care to. 
produce an artistic and architectural effect, and 
agree with the requirements of economical con- 
struction. Looking at the cross section given, it 
presents a graceful pointed four-centred arch, the 
ribs widening from the crown to the springing 
and of open lattice bracing, and its main features 
resemble those of the St. Pancras station roof of 
the Midland Railway, London. Each semi-rib is 
divided into six panels by purlins, with three 
ventilators. The arches are in pairs, placed 
50ft. 2in. apart ; those of each pair are 5ft. apart 
to centres. ‘‘ The weights from these arches are_ 
carried by wrought-iron girders acting as canti- 
levers, with projecting stone brackets below.’’ 
The assumed loading areas are as follows: Weight 
of trusses, purlins, and jack rafters, 25lb. per 
square foot; weight of covering, 8lb., snow 


12lb. ; total, 45lb. per square foot. The wind- 
pressure was taken at 35lb. per square foot 
against a vertical surface, the pressure normal to 
the roof surface depending on the curve or angle, 
ranging from 30lb. per square foot at the 
springing to 15lb. per square foot at the crown. 
Full details of the roof, which is of wrought iron, 
are given in Mr. Wilson’s paper. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Pure Henry Lawrence, F.R S., late of 
Lincoln’s Inn and Carlyle Mansions, Chelsea, 
barrister-at-law, died on Tuesdayat his residence, 
8, Royal-crescent, Brighton, aged 73 years. Mr. 
Lawrence was admitted as a solicitor in the year 
1848, and established a large practice in Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields, the chief feature of which was that it 
included the conduct of all the heavy litigation 
which resulted in the preservation for the public 
of the metropolitan commons. It was owing very 
largely to Mr. Lawrence’s energy and to his 
intimate knowledge of this branch of the law that 
the commons in the immediate neighbourhood of 
London were preserved as open spaces for the 
benefit of the public. Mr. Lawrence took an 
ative part in forming the Commons’ Preservation 
‘Society, and acted as its solicitor until he ceased 
to practise in that branch of the profession. In 
1868 Mr. Lawrence was appointed solicitor to the 
Metropolitan Beard of Works, which post he held 
until its abolition, and for many years held the 
post of conservator cf Wimbledon Common as 
nominee of that Board. He was the author of 
“Cotta on Rocks’’—a handbook on mineralogy, 
and of ‘‘ The Partition Acts, 1868 and 1876.”’ 


Mr. Rosrrr Barker, architect's assistant, aged 
46, committed suicide in a deliberate manner in 
his bath at the hotel, 45, Woburn-place, Russell- 
square, on Saturday night. It appears that the 
deceased, who had resided at the hotel for a con- 
siderable time, on Saturday night retired to have 
awarm bath. An hour afterwards he was dis- 
covered in the bath dead. The police-surgeon 
who was called in found that Mr. Barker had 
opened an artery in his left arm by means of a 
razor, and so had bled to death. At the inquest, 
held on Wednesday, it was stated that deceased 
had been for years in the employ of a firm of 
architects at 5, Bedford-row, W.C., up toa 
fortnight ago, when he resigned in a fit of temper, 
and had since been unable to obtain another 
situation. It also transpired that he had lived 
alone in lodgings, apart from his wife and children, 
for the last four years. A verdict of ‘‘ Suicide 
while of unsound mind ”’ was returned. 
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The electricity works of the Corporation of New- 
port, Mon., were opened, and the inauguration of 
public street lighting in the borough was made, on 
Monday. Underthe advice of Professor Henry Robin- 
son, Mr. Robert Hammond was appointed consulting 
engineer, and the works have been carried out 
under Mr. Hammond’s supervision on the lines he 
has adopted at Leeds, West Brompton, Dublin, 
Madrid, and Blackpool. The architect for the 
buildings was Mr. W. Conyers Kirby. 


The opening of the Wear Valley extension rail- 
way for passenger, goods, and mineral traffic, will 
take place on Monday next, the 21st of this month. 
‘Che line penetrates into the heart of a broad 
expanse of high hills and moors, reaching 2,000ft. 
-above sea-level, and into an area rich in its natural 
‘soil, being on the Yoredale rocks, and, consequently, 
capable of cultivation to the very top, where the 
‘heather blooms. It will perhaps be known in the 
future as a health resort. 


A staff of surveyors have been sent from London 
to Dover for the purpose of commencing the sur- 
veying of the area for the National Harbour, for 
which there was a vote on account by Parliament 
this year. Messrs. Coode, Son, and Matthews have 
been appointed engineers by the Admiralty. All 
the plans are to be completed by March next, when 
tenders will be invited. The actual work is to be 
commenced by midsummer next, and will be pushed 
on rapidly. A large torpedo station is to forma 
part of the work. 


The new public cemetery of the district council at 
Shipley was opened on Saturday. The cemetery, 
nineteen acres in extent, is situate in Nab Wood, 
the prettiest part of the Aire valley. The front 
entrance is on the Bingley and Keighley road. The 
ground consists of about six acres of tableland, the 
rest being undulating woodland, well-timbered, 
with gravelly subsoil. The chapel and lodge 
buildings are not yet completed; but the laying 
out of the grounds by Mr. Dawson, the council’s 
surveyor, is in a forward state. The outlay has 
been £10,000. 


NEWS. 


CHURCH OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES, 
TOTTENHAM. 


HIS church, opened on the 16th inst. ty 
Cardinal Vaughan, is situated in the High- 

road, Lower Tottenham. The design of the build- 
ing is in the Early Decorated style. The extreme 
external length is'123ft. ; of this the nave and aisles 
take 84ft., and the chancel 39ft. The width of 
the nave and chancel is 24ft., and the total width 
across nave and aislesis 49ft. The naveis divided 
into six bays, the arcade is carried on quatrefoil 
columns with a three-light clerestory window 
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R..C. CHURCH OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES, 
TOTTENHAM. 


over each arch. In the west gable is a slight 
tracery-headed window. ‘The chancel is in three 
bays, with an apsidal end in addition, with a 
groined timber roof, which springs from the 
cloistered shafts of the arcade around it. In each 
of the five end bays there is a long single-light 
window, with tracery in the head. The nave is 
covered with an inner roof of pitch-pine. At the 
S.W. corner of the nave a tower and spire, form- 
ing the principal porch, will rise to the height of 
145ft., and at the N.W. corner is the baptistery. 
The accommodation is for 600. The architects 
are Messrs. Sinnott, Sinnott, and Powell, of 
Liverpool. 

The R.C. mission of Tottenham is somewhat 
remarkable. It was founded just over a century 
ago by one of the most distinguished of the 
French emigrant priests, the Abbé de Cheverus, 
who afterwards went to America, and became the 
first Bishop of Boston. At the Restoration he 
was recalled to France, where he was Bishop of 
Montauban, and finally Cardinal Archbishop of 
Bordeaux. CoA WE 
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The directors of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Archi- 
tectural Society have purchased an estate of 215 
acres at Stocksfield, which will be laid out as a 
building estate, being divided into 174 plots, ranging 
from # acres to 3} acres in extent. Messrs.. Watson 
and Scott, of Newcastle, are the surveyors. 


The town of Portsmouth, which was redrained in 
1866 on a high-level and low-level system, is in an 
unsatisfactory condition, although storage reser- 
voirs were built near Fort Cumberland in 1881, 
under the advice of Sir F. Bramwell. The corpora- 
tion have now voted £30,000 to be expended, under 
the direction of Mr. Philip’ Munch, the borough 
engineer, in dealing separately with the rain- 
water. 


A public fountain at Pontypridd, provided by 
Mr, A. Thomas, M.P., was unveiled on Thursday 
in last week. It has been constructed from designs 
by Mr. Charles B. Fowler, F.R.I.B.A., of High- 
street, Cardiff, and has a stone canopy supported on 
four shafts. The sculptors were Messrs. Martyn, of 
Cheltenham, and the copper work was carried out 
by Messrs. Letheren, of the latter town. 


- COMPETITIONS. ~ 


Suoxrepitcu.—Thirty-five designs have been 


sent in for the public baths, with laundry, and 
the free library to be built in Pitfield-street, 


Shoreditch. The plans are now being considered 


by the professional referee to the commissioners 
and vestry, Mr. Rowland Plumbe, F.R.I.B.A., 
so that the award of the combined board may. be 
looked for at no distant date, we presume. : 


Bripcenp.—In a limited competition for a new 
official block and additional casual wards, &c., at 
the Bridgend and Cowbridge Union Workhouse, 
the building committee reported the adoption of 
the plans of Mr. P. J. Thomas. 
cost of the proposed work is £3,500. 
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CHIPS. 


The present Mayor of Southampton, Mr. Levi 
Button, builder, of that town, has been elevated to 
the aldermanic bench of that borough. 


Some correspondence has passed between the 
Department of Science and Art and the London 
County Council with a view to the latter body 
taking over the charge and maintenance of the 
Bethnal Green Museum. The overtures made by 
the Department have not, however, been favour- 
ably entertained by the County Council. 


Meissonier’s monument is to be unveiled in the 
gardens of the Louvre on the morning of the 
25th inst. The ¢fligy of the great painter has been 
sculptured by Mercié. It will stand near the quay 
facing Raffet’s memorial. 


A scheme is proposed for the construction of un — 


undercliff drive on Bournemouth promenade at an 
estimated cost of £35,000. Towards this sum the 
London and South-Western Railway Company have 
taken powers to contribute £10,000. 


The estimated 


A grand jury in New York have found indict- — 


ments for manslaughter in the second degree 
against Charles P. Behrens, the architect of the 
collapsed iron buildings in that city; Dennis E. 
Buckley, the inspector; Edward J. Youdale, the 
clerk; George H. Parker, the contractor ; Thomas 
Walker, the superintendent ; and Thomas Murray, 
the foreman mason; and they will be tried in due 
course. 


A conference of representatives of the different 
authorities interested in the port of Manchester 
was held on Tuesday, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the question of forming a sanitary authority. 

The district council of Colwyn Bay decided, on 
Tuesday, to proceed with the construction of a 
promenade, at an estimated cost of £12,000, in 
accordance with plans prepared by their surveyor. 

A statue of the late Mr. Ralph Ward Jackson. 
the founder of West Hartlepool, is about to be placed 
in the public park of that town, at the sole cost of 
Col. J. W. Cameron. 


Dean Farrar appeals for about £300 for the 


preservation of the picturesque ruins of Richborough 
Castle. The remains have been acquired by a few 
donors for £1,072, and the further sum is needed 
for fencing, &c. 


The day schools attached to the Wesleyan 
chapel, Ettingshall, have been enlarged, at a cost 
of about £900, to provide accommodation for about 
one hundred more children. The designs for the 
alterations were by Mr. R. J. Rowe, Bilston, and 
the work has been executed by Mr. H. Cave, 
Wolverhampton. i 


The interesting old coaching-house adjoining the 
Romford Brewery, the Old White Hart, which is 
said to be more than two hundred years old, and to 
have been several times patronised by Royalty, is 
about to be demolished. 


The Great Western Railway Company contem- 
plate applying to Parliament next session for powers 
to construct a new line of railway from Pilning or 
Patchway to Dauntsey. The places mentioned are 
in almost a direct line, and a considerable saving of 
distance would be effected by the proposed new 
1ailway, in connection with the company’s service 
to South Wales. = 


The First Ordinary General Meeting of the 
Session 1895-96 of the Surveyors’ Institute will be 
held on Monday, November 11, when the President, 
a Daniel Watney, will deliver an opening 
address. 


At Lambeth Police-court on the 10th inst., Mr. 
John Marsland, a builder, of York-street, Walworth, 
answered a summons taken out by Mr. J. P. Norring- 
ton, surveyor to the Lambeth Vestry, complaining 
that he unlawfully commenced to lay or dig out the 
foundation of a new building on certain land in 
Vauxhall-walk, without having first given seven 
days’ notice in writing. After evidence had been 
given by the vestry’s officials, the magistrate said 
a technical offence had been committed, and ordered 
the defendant pay a nominal penalty of 20s. and 2s. 
costs, Xe 
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$6QLD MASTERS”? ON THE CONTINENT.—NO. XXV.: 
** THE FALL OF THE REBEL ANGELS.’? 


‘Tere are no examples of the Dutch school in 
our National Gallery of so early a date as that 
which belongs to the strange picture which we 
illustrate to-day, from the Royal Gallery at 
Brussels, by Jerome Bosche (or Bos, ag he is 
sometimes designated), and no specimen of this 
master’s handiwork is included in the Trafalgar- 
square collection or in the Galleries of the 
Louvre. His repute almost entirely rests upon 
the curious grotesque representations of devils 
and incantation subjects, which he painted with 
so remarkable a fancy and almost unrestrained 
freedom. The composition of his conceptions is 
essentially crowded and involved, replete in 
minute detail, with a tendency to meteoric 
lininess, relieved by a sort of utricular arrange- 
ment, such as strongly marks the drawing of 
the subject -chosen for illustration to-day. 
The inventive fancy of the artist seems un- 
bounded, and his power of delineation is in every 
‘sense remarkable, as he appears to revel in every 
conceivable outlandish idea and every sort of con- 
tradictory pose and form. In the midst of this 
extravagance, carried as if sometimes is within the 
region of the enjoyment of wantonness, it isto be 
noted how reserved and dignified the painter is in 
‘each instance in the handling of his good angels 
who appear as the instruments of Divine justice, 
performing their task of punishment and expulsion 
without the least trace of spite or hate.as they 
Ca unscathed through the limitless abyss peopled 

y the condemned. Little is recorded of Jerome 
Bosche calling for comment here, beyond the facts 
that he was born in 1470 and died in 1530. 


NEW BATHS AND WASHHOUSES FOR DEPTFORD. 


Tuts parish, with its population of 110,000, and 
a rateable value of £493,000, has been one of the 
few remaining instances of an important London 
district without public baths and washhouses. 
Commissioners of Baths were appointed some 
years ago to prospect sites, and in 1890 designs 
were obtained in competition for adapting the old 
Deptford Lecture Hall as public baths. The 
designs of Mr. Thos. Dinwiddy, of Greenwich, 
were then selected, but objections were raised in 
the vestry to the proposed site. Another site in 
New Cross-road of three-quarter acre has since 
been bought at a cost of about £7,000, and the 
commissioners instructed Mr. Dinwiddy to pre- 
pare plans for the new buildings. These plans 
svere adopted by the vestry of St. Paul’s, Deptford, 
and the workisin hand. ‘The accommodation com- 
prises a first-class swimming-bath 110ft. by 35ft., 
with galleries; a second-class swimming-bath 
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80ft. by 27ft.; slipper baths for 15 first-class and 
30 second-class for men, and five first-class and ten 
second-classfor women. There isa public laundry, 
and administrative accommodation for the board 
and clerk and the superintendent. A well on the 
site will supply the baths. In addition to the 
intended baths and washhouses, the architect’s 
instructions comprised the provision of a new 
vestry-hall and offices for the parish, and the 
illustrations which we now give represent the 
entire project, showing the facade in New Cross- 
road. The plans clearly indicate the internal 
arrangements. The baths will have a frontage 
in Laurie-street, and of this elevation we shall 
give a working drawing by the architect at an 
The builder is Mr. H. L. Holloway, 
the contract amount being £32,950. 


CASINO AT MARINO, CLONTARF, CO. DUBLIN. 


In 1757 Sir William Chambers, to the instruc- 
tions of the first Earl of Charlemont, prepared the 
drawings for the Casino, or Temple, at Clontarf. 
Sir William had already made working drawings 
for a reproduction of the Monument of Lysicrates ; 
but this had fallen through in favour of the pre- 
sent building. The principal floor contains a vesti- 
bule leading into the saloon, off which are two 
smaller rooms—a study and bedroom. The details 
of these rooms are very beautiful, the floors 
being of inlaid wood in geometrical design of 
various colours; the doors are of mahogany and 
cedar, with their mouldings enriched, the handles 
being very fine specimens of the brassworker’s art. 
The ceiling of the vestibule is panelled, the frieze 
being enriched with representations of the various 
arts and sciences, and the portion which is semi- 
circular on plan has a depressed semi-domical 
ceiling in small panels. The ceiling of the saloon 
has a very large cove, also panelled and further 
enriched ; whilst in one of the smaller rooms is 
to be found the Signs of the Zodiac in small 
figures on the vaulted ceiling. The plan, which 
on this floor takes the form of a cross, develops 
on the basement floor into a square, with an area 
9ft. wide on all four sides. On this floor are 
found kitchen, butler’s pantry, and other offices, 
the whole being vaulted. Off the area are two 
vaults on each side for storage purposes. The 
bedroom floor contains four bedrooms, and above 
all is a rectangular flat, from which a lovely view 
of the surrounding country and Dublin Bay may 
be obtained. The particular order employed, 
Doric, is a far richer example than any given by 
Sir William in his work on the Orders, which 
may be accounted for by the fact that the orna- 
ment throughout was the work of an Italian 
artist named Cipriani, and this may also be the 
reason for the variations in details which the 
building presents when compared with the plates 
in the Five Orders. Since 1876 the building has 
been in the hands of the trustees of the O’Brien 
Institute close by. Freprrick H. Jermyn. 


{The original drawings from which. our illus- 
tration is taken were shown at this year’s Exhi- 
bition of ths Royal Hibernian Academy in 
Dabkin. ] 


TUNSTALL HIGH STREET SCHOOLS. 


Tue schools here illustrated occupy a most 
central and convenient position. The site 
contains 3,674 square yards, having a good 
frontage to the High-street, and surrounded by 
Woodland-street,  Garden-street, and © Wood- 
street, the cost of which has been £2,500... The 
school buildings will be of two stories, and will 
give accommodation on the ground floor for 330 
infants, and on the upper floor for 460 boys and 
girls, to be worked for the present as a mixed 
department. The accepted tender is that of 
Messrs. Yorke and Goodwin, of Tunstall, for 
£6,690. The principal frontage is to High- 
street, is two stories in height, and has a com- 
manding appearance, being faced with red pressed 
bricks and terracotta dressings. A tile roof and 
a handsome ventilating turret complete the design. 
The classroom principle is adopted ; but by means 
of glazed sliding partitions, two or more rooms 
can be thrown together. The upper floor will be 
of fireproof construction, also the staircases. The 
rooms are admirably lighted and ventilated, lofty, 
and well proportioned. Ample cloakrooms and 
lavatory accommodation and teachers’ rooms are 
provided to each department. The entire build- 
ing will be heated with hot water, and supple- 
mented by open fireplaces. The interior walls 
will have glazed tiled dadoes and plastered above, 
and all the woodwork will be stained and var- 
nished. - Covered playgrounds are provided under 
a portion of the main building, and also good 


open playgrounds with asphalted surface, and the 
usual latrine blocks are arranged for. A con- 
venient caretaker’s house adjoins Woodland- 
street. The architect is Mr. A. R. Wood, of 
Tunstall, the architect to the Wolstanton School 
Board. 


CHURCH OF ST. LAWRENCE, BARTON, NEAR 
PRESTON, 


Turis church, now in course of erection, re- 
places an older one which has been found 
inadequate and unsuitable for the needs of the 
parish. ‘The corner stone was laid last April by 
the Right Hon. Viscount Cross, G.C.B. The plan 
consists of nave, north and south aisles, chancel, 
side chapel, and vestries, &c. The main entrance 
is at the south-west angle through a tower 
arranged as a porch, and surmounted by a spire, 
the total height being 94ft. Another entrance is 
provided for the vestries. The main walling is 
in Yorkshire parpoints, backed with brickwork, 
and relieved by red stone dressings from Runcorn 
quarries. The roofs are to be slated with Butter- 
mere green slates. The inside woodwork generally 
will be pitch-pine unvarnished, the principal 
fittings being in oak. The walls are finished in 
plaster. The total accommodation provided is 
336, with space for additional seats when 
required, and the cost, including the spire, 
about £5,000, in which amount is included a 
bequest of £2,500 by the late Mr. C. R. Jacson 
and another £2,000 by the late Miss Cross. Mr. 
T. Croft, of Preston, has the general contract, 
the joiner’s work being carried out by Messrs. 
Hatch, of Lancaster. Mr. R. Knill Freeman, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Bolton and Manchester, is the 
architect. 
Or? 


CHIPS. 


New schools for Holy Trinity parish, Darlington, 
are in course of erection in Greenbank-road, in 
that town. The cost will be £2,500, and Mr, G, 
Gordon Hoskins, of Darlington, is the architect. 


Subscriptions are being raised now for the scour- 
ing and preservation of the White Horse at Kilburn, 
near Coxwold, in the Vale of Mowbray, below the 
North Yorkshire moors, a well-known landmark 
to railway travellers between York and Darlington, 
which by neglect has become in places almost 
obliterated. 


Good progress is being made with the new iron 
pier at Bangor, the sheet-iron of the structure now 
extending to a length of 1,285ft. The bridge and 
pontoons are in course of construction, and 
arrangements are progressing in connection with 
the proposed dredging operations, which are 
expected to cost £1,200. Mr. J. J. Webster is the 
engineer. 


On Wednesday week the Vicar Apostolic of 
Wales (Dr. Mostyn) visited Pantasaph to open a 
new wing which has been added to the orphanage 
portion of St. Clare’s Convent, at a cost of about 
£3,000. The building, which will afford accommo- 
dation for 100 orphans, has been erected by Mr. 
William Healey, contractor, Salford, from plans 
prepared by Mr. E, Kirby, of Liverpool. The new 
wing practically completes the original design for 
the whole range of buildings, 


At the meeting of the Dover Corporation on 
Wednesday week, the question of introducing a 
system of electric tramways into the town, over an 
area of between three and four miles, was con- 
sidered, and it was decided to apply for Parlia- 
mentary powers to carry out the proposal forthwith. 
The cost of the scheme was roughly estimated at 
£50,000, which sum will include the construction of 
a generating station. 


On Saturday morning the dead body of Mr. John 
Edward Moseley, architect, Clara-street, Hudders- 
field, was found floating in the canal at Hudders- 
field. The deceased, who was 73 years of age, was 
last seen alive at nine o’clock on Friday evening. 
At the inquest, held on Tuesday, the jury returned 
an open verdict. 


An impetus is abgut to be given to the construction 
of the new Opéra Comique at Paris, M. Poincaré, 
Minister of Fine Arts, has made an investigation into 
the causes of the mueh criticised delay. This is now 
attributed to the negligence or the apathy of a con- 
tractor, who, for some reason or other, seemed in- 
clined to procrastinate. He is accordingly to be 
called upon for explanations by the Building Board. 
Should his defence be deemed satisfactory, he will 
be directed to get the work done by a certain date, 
and to make up for lost time. In the contrary 
event, his contract will be cancelled, and his place 
will be taken by a more energetic person, 


The Duchess of Westminster laid on Tuesday the 
foundation stone of a new national school for 
girls at Wrexham. Tae new building adjoins the 
existing national schools for boys and infants at 
Madeira Hill, and will cost over £4,000, 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH HOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Tur Socrery or Arcuirrcts.—The annual 
general meeting of the society will be held at 
St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on Tuesday week, 
the 29th inst., at 8 p.m., when the election of 
officers and council for the year 1895-96 will be 
proceeded with. 

AssocrATION or Sanitary Inspecrors.—The 
annual general meeting of the members of the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association was held on 
Saturday night at Carpenters’ Hall, E.C., Mr. 
Henry Thomas, of Bermondsey, in the chair. 
From the annual report, it appeared that the 
membership of the association was now 292, as 
compared with 216 last year. Sixty new appli- 
cations for membership had been received at that 
meeting, and there was a prospect of an addi- 
tional hundred at an early date. Reference was 
also made in the report to recent deputations to 
the Local Government Board on the questions of 
security of tenure of office for sanitary inspectors 
and the operation of the Food and Drugs Act, 
and it was stated that the association intended to 
still further pursue their representations. Respect- 
ing the proposal of the Hackney Vestry to appoint 
Six sanitary inspectors at a salary of £91 each per 
annum, it was stated that, as a result of repre- 
sentation made to the Local Government Board 
by the council of that association, that body had 
refused to sanction the appointments at such a 
meagre salary. Mr. H. Thomas was elected 
chairman of the council. 


Birurneuam ARCHITECTURAL AssociATIoON —On 
Thursday night in last week a conversazione was 
held in the galleries of the Royal Society of 
Artists, by permission of the committee. The 

- president, Mr. William Henman, received about 
150 guests, and presented to-the following gentle- 
-men the prizes they had obtained in the various 
classes during the past session :—Construction 
class, W. J. Pritchard. Sketching class: first 
prize, Mr. A. McKewan ; second, Mr. H. Norman. 
Yacation sketches and measured drawings made 
on the visit to Shropshire: first prize, Mr. E. F. 
Reynolds; second, Mr. A. E. McKewan. His- 
tory lectures: first prize, Mr. EH. F. Reynolds; 
second, Mr. H. Guest. Class of design: first 
prize, Mr. J. A. Swan; second, Mr. H. E. 
MeKewan. The two latter were conducted by 
Mr. Arnold Bidlake, in conjunction with the 
Municipal School of Art. Mr. Oscar Pollack 
undertook the musical portion of the evening’s 
entertainment, and was assisted by Madame 
Pollack, Masters Martyn, Monte, and Maurice 
Pollack, Misses Louie Myers and. Emilie A. 
Turner, and Messrs. F. S. Howl, Samuel Evans, 
‘Walter Vaughan, and Percy Stranders. Besides 
the pictures on the walls, there was a large col- 
lection of students’ works and drawings, lent by 
London and Birmingham architects. 


Guascow Arcurrecturat AssocraTion.—The 
mew rooms of the Glasgow Architectural Associa- 
tior. at 187, Pitt-street, were formally opened on 
Saturday afternoon, when there was a large 
attendance of the members and their friends. 
Mr. A. N. Paterson, M.A., presided, and briefly 
welcomed the guests. A programme of music 
was submitted, and the visitors had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting a select little arts and crafts 
exhibition which was laid out in the premises. A 
partner in the tenancy of the rooms is the Archi- 
tectural Institute of Glasgow. 


Guascow Instirure or Axcurrects.—The 
annual meeting of the members of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects was held on Tuesday in 
the new rooms, 187, Pitt-street, Mr. T. L. Watson, 
president, in the chair. Mr. C. J. Maclean, 
secretary, read the annual report of the council on 
the affairs of the Institute. It stated that the 
past session had been one of great prosperity. 
For many years the membership had steadily 
increased; but this year no fewer than eight new 
members had been admitted. There were now on 
the roll 60 ordinary and 10 honorary members. 
The finances were in a very satisfactory position. 
The chairman, in. moving the adoption of the 
report, said they had seen a wonderful revival in 
some of the arts connected with architecture, such 
as glass-painting or stained glass. Other arts, less 
important, it might be, but still valuable, had be- 
come almost extinct within the last hundred years. 
They had no workers in lead such as they had in 
past times. Up till early in the present century 
the worker in lead was an artist; now he was a 
registered plumber. With all possible respect for 
registered plumbers, and the useful and excellent 
work they did, he suggested that an exhibition of 


old artistic lead-work, if such could be got to- 
gether, would be something of a revelation to 
lead-workers and to many other trades. Again, 
would anyone assert that ironfounders generally 
know anything of cast-iron design? He believed 
that small and carefully selected exhibitions would 
have a highly educative influence both on archi- 
tects and their collaborators in the work of 
construction and decoration. The report was 
adopted. 


———— — ?—___—_—— 


CHIPS. 


The ancient abbey church of Llanthony, Mon- 
mouthshire, has been reopened after a thorough 
restoration of the nave under the direction of Mr. 
J. J. Spencer, architect, of Abergavenny. 


Archdeacon Brooke, of Halifax, opened a new 
Sunday-school for St. Andrew’s, Bruntcliffe, on 
Friday afternoon. The building is in the Gothic 
style, and the cost, inclusive of the erection of 
boundary walls, is about £2,000. 


At Hedley, Surrey, the east window of the parish 
church has recently been enlarged, and new stained 
pase inserted, from designs by Messrs. Burlison and 

rylls, in memory of the late Mr. and Mrs. George 
Lyall, of Hadley Park. The architect was Mr. 
Henry Rose, of Staple Inn, Holborn, who also 
designed a triptych containing paintings represent- 
ing the Entombment of Christ, the Supper at 
Emmaus, and the Appearance to St. Mary Magda- 
lene in the garden. The churchyard of this parish 
has also been improved by the erection of three 
covered gates, including a lych-gate. 


The contract for the reconstruction of the building 
in the Haymarket, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, hitherto 
known as the People’s Palace, amounting to 
£4,600, has been let to Mr. Alexander Pringle, of 
Gateshead, and will be carried ouf according to 
plans prepared by Mr. J. W. Taylor, architect, 
Westgate-road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Operations 
will be commenced forthwith. It is intended to gut 
the building, and to remodel the auditorium on 
modern lines, 


After a discussion extending over nearly six 
hours, the Leeds City Council decided on Tuesday, 
by 29 votes to 24, to adopt the overhead system of 
electric haulage for the tramways throughout the 
city. Horse and steam haulage were both con- 
demned as unsuitable for the city, and most of the 
opposition came from those who thought the cable 
system preferable. It was contended by the sup- 
porters of electricity that the cable system would 
cost £428,922 to introduce into Leeds; and the 
annual outlay is estimated at £101,819; whereas 
the capital outlay on the electric system will be 
only £378,499, and the working expenses £90,072 
per annum. In mechanical-efficiency, the balance 
of argument was also apparently in favour of the 
electric system. 


The ancient bone crypt of the Church of St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great, West Smithfield, which was 
opened as a mortuary chapel last June, has been 
visited by large numbers of people. The Lady- 
chapel above is still in an unfinished condition, the 
restoration, which was being carried out under the 
direction of Mr. Aston Webb, being entirely sus- 
pended for want of funds. The whole church, in- 
cluding the crypt, Lady-chapel, museum, and south 
triforium, will be open for free inspection on Satur- 
day in next week, October 26th, at 2.30, when 
the history and architecture of the church will be 
explained. : 


At a meeting, on Wednesday, of the Inverness 
County Road Board, the question raised by the 
operators of the British Aluminium Company as 
to the alteration of the roads and the raising of the 
levels of three lochs in the Foyers district was again 
discussed. The objections to the scheme which 
dealt with the: alleged destruction of the Falls of 
Foyers were alleged to be greatly exaggerated, and 
the board unanimously agreed to approve of the 
alterations and works proposed. . 


At a general assembly of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, held on Tuesday, the following 
artists were elected members from a list of 155 
candidates—viz.: Messrs, Abbey Alston, F. A. W.J. 
Armstrong, J. H. Bentley, J. Ernest Breun, Victor 
Burnand, C, H, Clifford, EH. G. Faller, Carleton 
Grant, George Harcourt, Arnold Helcke, Hal 
Hurst, Gemel Hutchison, Neils M. Lund, A. Meade, 
Herbert A. Olivier, E. A. Fellowes-Prynne, Reginald 
Smith, J. F. Sullivan, A. Tucker, and W. J. 
Warrener. ‘The exhibition of members’ works, 
which will open on the 238th inst., will contain a 
series of studies by Sir Frederic Leighton, made 
during his visit to Algeria this year. 


Colonel W. Langton Coke, M.1.C.H., inspector 
from the Local Government Board, held an inquiry 
on Wednesday at the board-room of the Soothill 
Upper Urban Council relative to an application for 
sanction to borrow £2,134 and £612 respectively for 
the improvement of Rouse Mill-road and Bradford - 
road, and the widening of High-street. There was 
no opposition. 


y , , “ 
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Preston AND THE RipBLeE Works.—Reports 
on the improvement of the Ribble navigation 
works have been issued to the members of the 
Preston Town Council. Sir G.-S. Nares (chair- 
man of the Ribble Commissioners), Mr. W. H. 
Wheeler, M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. Fowler, Ribble 
engineer, have been taking surveys of the channel 
for some months, and their opinions are embodied 
in lengthy reports. It is suggested that the 
training-walls be extended two or three miles 
below Lytham, and that suction dredging be 
commenced. ‘he cost is estimated by Mr. Fowler 
at £39,450, to be expended as follows : —Training 
walls, £11,000 ; light beacons, £1,250; dredging, 
£18,000; three additional sand-pumps and dis- 
tributors for four barges, £5,600; contingencies, 
£3,600; total, £39,450. The expenditure of this 
sum is expected to permit ocean-going vessels of 
15ft. draught getting up to the dock every day, 
instead of five days in a fortnight, as at present. 
Sir George Nares advises an ample margin for 
any extra walling required. The Ribble com- 
mittee also propose to increase the warehouse ” 
accommodation, and construct a timber pond and 
graving dock. The total sum expended on the 
Ribble to date is £1,123,745, of which £93,575 
has been repaid out of the rates. The revenue 
last year from the river was £15,233, as against | 
£13,373 the previous year. 

OE  —_—__—— 

. The new -workhouse infirmary, Mildenhall, is 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shor- 
land’s patent Manchester stoves, with descending 
smoke flues, the same being supplied by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


The Brighton race-stand trustees have completed 3 
the whole purchase of Brighton racecourse, costing - 
£25,000, and presented it to the town. 


The western.section of the Siberian Railway has 
now been completed as far as the River Ob, The 
continuation of this section as far as Krasnoyarsk 
will be opened this year. 


The House Committee of the Morley House 
Convalescent Home visited the Home at St. Mar- 
garet’s Bay, Dover, on Saturday, and held a meet- 
ing to consider the advisability of replacing the old 
building with a new and more commodious structure. 
Mr. G. D. Stevenson, hon. architect, submitted 
plans, and stated that the cost of rebuilding would 
be about £3,000. It was resolved to endeavour to ~ 
raise this amount in order that the new wing might 
be in readiness to receive patients next spring. 


The churchwardens of the parish church of 
Burton-on-Trent, with the contractors for the _ 
work which has been recently carried out there, 
entertained the workmen engaged on the job ~ 
at dinner at the Star Hotel, High-street, on 
Saturday night. The chair and vice-chair were 
occupied by Mr. White (clerks of works) and Mr. 
T. W. Turner (son of one of the contractors). 


The Financial Commissioners of the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition in 1900 have prepared a scheme — 
for raising the necessary funds, which will be sub- 
mitted to the Chamber on the reopening. The 
expenses are to be provided by an issue of three 
million two hundred ard fifty thousand lottery 
bonds of twenty francs each, which should provide 
sixty millions out of the hundred millions the 
Exhibition is expected to cost, the bonds to be 
issued, at latest, at the beginning of next year. 


The Rochester Town Council have decided to 
have the south-western turret of the Castle repaired. 
The north turret has already been restored. Other — 
work found to be necessary for the preservation of 
this historical relic will be undertaken. Mr, George . 
Payne, F.S.A., secretary to the Kent Archeological 
Society, is superintending the operations. 


Anelectric-light installation, carried out by the 
corporation, was inaugurated at Tunbridge Wells 
last week. The works have been executed under 
the direction of Mr. H. L. P. Boot, borough electri- 
cian, in accordance with a report prepared by Mr. 
W. H. Preece, C.B., and the outlay has been about 
£25,000. The buildings, which adjoin the South- 
Eastern Goods Station, have been erected from 
designs by Mr. A, Ardon, F.R.I.B.A., of West- 
minster. 


A three days’ bazaar, under the auspices of the 
Hawick Archzological Society, was held in the 
Exchange Hall, Hawick, at the close of last week, 
and was opened by her Grace the Duchess of 
Buccleuch. The object of the bazaar was to pro- 
vide a small endowment to insure the efficient 
carrying on of the society’s work, the classification 
and increase of the museum’s treasures, and the 
appointment of a curator. The hall was illustrative 
ot Old Paris, Of the £600 aimed at, £570 was 
raised by the end of the week. 
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Baru.—A new organ has been placed in the 
Abbey Church, Bath, in memory of the 20 years’ 
rectorate of Canon Brooke. The instrument, 
which was formally opened on Friday, has cost 
about £3,000. The organ, which has been 
built by Messrs. Norman Bros. and Beard, of 
Norwich ard London, consists of four manuals 
and pedal organ and 52 sounding stops. It 
stands in the north and south arches under the 
tower, the pedal organ occupying both sides of 
the north transept, each side having a depth of 
3ft. 6in., with the lower notes of the 32 and 16ft. 
open diapasons forming a front to each, the lower 
portions being covered in to a height of 6ft. with 
panelled oak screens, and containing four wind- 
reservoirs on different pressures for supplying the 
various stops and pneumatics. The length of 
tubing between the console and pedal organ is 
70ft. The portion under the north arch of the 
tower contains the swell and choir organs, the 
pedal open diapason (metal) forming the front. 
The swell organ is divided into two portions, 
occupying the sides behind the longest front pipes, 
the choir organ being placed between them. There 
are also four reservoirs of various pressures placed 
immediately below the soundboards. ‘The swell- 
box has four sets of shutters, which are governed 
pneumatically from the console. The connections 
between the north division and console are 60ft. 
in length. The small front facing north is com- 
posed of the bases of the choir organ diapasons. 
The division under the south arch of the tower 
contains the great and solo organs, the front pipes 
being composed of great organ diapasons, and the 
small front facing south of solo bases. There are 
five reservoirs of different pressures placed under 
the soundboards of this division. Part of the 
solo stops are inclosed in a separate swell-box, the 
shutters of which are governed pneumatically. 
The connections to console are 90ft. in length. 
The wind pressures vary from 4in. to l4in., and 
are supplied from two large mains, which are 
charged from nine square feeders worked by 
a4H.P. *‘Otto”’ gas-engine, placed in a vault 
outside the south wall of the abbey, at a distance 
of 120ft. from the organ, the wind being con- 
veyed by means of large zinc tubes, placed under 
the floor of the transepts. The supplies in the 
various organs are governed automatically from 
the large mains. The action is tubular pneumatic 
throughout. All stops are of complete compass. 
Some of the old stops from the original organ have 
been worked in, the scales being increased and the 
whole revoiced. ‘The console is arranged so as to 
bring everything under easy control. The jambs 
are placed at an angle of 45°, and are of ebony, 
with ivory knobs and bushings, the casework 
being of oak. ‘The player is raised 2ft. above the 
floor level. ~ 


CrypEBANK, N.B.—The new, Union Church 
was opened on Thursday, the 10th inst. It 
occupies a site almost directly opposite the old 
church, which has been demolished by the rail- 
way operations. The style is Late Decorated. 
The church is built in Locharbriggs sandstone, 
with light green slated roof. The main front 
faces Dumbarton-road, and the central gable here 
rises toa height of over 60ft., flanked on each 
side by octagonal staircase turrets containing 
openwork stone tracery in the upper story, and 
terminating in steep red-tiled roofs, each over 
70ft. high. Over each side of the main doorway 
are winged angel figures projecting from the 
wall, and carrying the base of moulded shafts 
which run up the height of the gable, and ter- 
minate in crocketed pinnacles. The side eleva- 
tions are divided into four bays each, the lower 
stage with three-light cusped windows, and the 
upper with a series of four-light traceried 
windows, all of varied design, placed between 
broad, plain piers of masonry. The organ- 
chamber is continued beyond the main building, 
in chancel form, and the hall buildings form a 
lower group to the west of the main front. 
Internally the church is divided into nave and 
side aisles by massive moulded stone arches of wide 
span, resting on stone piers, one on each side. 
The pulpit gable is pierced by a triple arch, 
carried on clustered columns, with carved caps, 
the pulpit being placed in front of the central 
arch, the choir behind, the two side arches 
arranged for organ-chambers. ‘The ceiling is 
lofty, and the roof of massive construction, the 
" whole main timbers exposed, and the ceilings in 
wood panelling. There are side and end galleries, 


carried on beams behind the columns. ‘The 
gallery fronts and the pulpit are of oak. The 
total number of sittings is 850, and there are also 
a hall seating 350, two large class-rooms, session- 
house, vestry, ladies’-room, kitchen, cloak- 
rooms, &c. The cost is about £7,000. The 
architect is Mr. John B. Wilson, A.R.I.B.A., 
Glasgow, whose design was selected by the 
assessor from those invited in competition, and 
the work has been executed by the following 
contractors:—Mason, D. Winton, Duntocher; 
wright, Geo. Ferguson, Glasgow; slater, Latto 
and Son, Clydebank ; plasterer, J. M‘Donald and 
Son, Kirkintilloch ; plumber, Stalker and Dave ; 
glazier, L. Adam and Co. ; and carving, Dawson 
and Sheriff. 


Kine’s Lanetey.—The parish church, a fine 
example of Perpendicular work, was reopened last 
week after restoration. It consists of nave, aisles, 
chancel, with north and south chantry chapels, 
and western tower. There are several brasses in 
the church, the oldest being dated 1528, and 
there are also a couple of Medizeval altar tombs to 
the memory of Edmund de Langley and Sir John 
Verney, besides one of later date, and some mural 
tablets, The church was partially restored in 
1878, the work including a new reredos, and thé 
extension of the north chantry further eastward, 
to form a chapel for the reception of Edmund de 
Langley’s monument, then removed from the 
north side of the sacrarium. ‘The present re- 
opening marks a further enlargement and restora- 
tion. The south chantry of the choir has been 
extended eastward to form a choir vestry, and the 

forgan has been taken down and removed from the 
tower to a position adjoining. A new oak case 
has been added to the instrument by Messrs. Gray 
and Davidson, London. The tower has been 
paved, its western doorway has been restored, and 
a panelled ceiling formed, so that it is now avail- 
able for seating. The garish east window has been 
replaced with fresh glass, the old glass being re- 
served to be altered and refixed elsewhere in the 
church. New oak choir stalls and clergy stalls 
are to be found in the chancel. A brass lectern 
has been supplied by Messrs. Jones and Willis, of 
Birmingham. The general restoration and en- 
largement has been carried out by Mr. Miskin, 
builder, of St. Alban’s, under the direction of the 
architect, Mr. Gordon P. G. Hills, A R.I.B.A. 


Lispurn.—For months past the Town Com- 
missioners of Lisburn have been engaged in 
improving the public markets which they have 
lately acquired, and which had become dilapi- 
dated. The butter and egg markets have been 
renovated. The grain market is also undergoing 
a like transformation. There will be an inclosed 
shed for storage 147ft. long and 32ft. wide, and 
an open shed (for grass-seed) supported on iron 
columns 172ft. in length by 16ft. From the 
centre of the columns to the wall there will be a 
raised platform level with the floors of the shed. 
Appliances will be provided for weighing. The 
floors of the sheds will be of granolithic, and the 
whole extent of the market will be made up of 
passage’ and carriage ways. The front next 
Market Place will be inclosed with an iron rail- 
ing. The market will be completed on the Ist of 
March next. The architect is Mr. James John- 
ston, C.K ; the contractor Mr. John Vernon, and 
the clerk of works Mr. William M‘Dowell. 


Lonpon Country Covunctrr.—At Tuesday’s 
meeting of the council, a scheme for improving 
the Churchway area in Somers Town, was 
approved, and the resolution declaring the area to 
be an insanitary one was agreed to. The scheme 
deals with the houses in Churchway, Wellesley- 
street, Hlizabeth-court and York-buildings, and 
provides for the formation of a 40ft. road along 
the existing line of Churchway, widening on its 
western side from Grafton-place to Drummond- 
street, and thereby converting three cvu/s-de-sac 
—viz., Grafton-place, Wellesley-street, and 
Lancing-street, into thoroughfares. The total 
net cost of the scheme is £51,650, and by the co- 
operation of Lady Henry Somerset a saving will 
be effected of £12,500, reducing the total cost of 
the scheme to the Council to £39,150 net. The 
total number of persons who will be displaced is 
1,086, and accommodation for about 568 can be 
provided on the cleared area. It was agreed 
without discussion to contribute £44,960, one- 
half of the cost, towards the widening of Ludgate- 
hill. The scheme for the improvement of the area 
north of the Strand adjoining Clare-market at a 
net cost of £216,000, described in detail in our 
last issue, p. 542, was approved after some dis- 
cussion, and the resolution declaring the area 


unhealthy agreed to. A recommendation was 
submitted by the Parliamentary Committee, in 
reference to the eight Water Bills promoted by 
the Council in the last session of Parliament, that 
the Council invite the Government either to deal 
with the question of water supply themselves or 
to appoint a Royal Commission. Mr. Stuart, 
M.P., moved as an amendment that the bills for 
the purchase of the undertakings of the London 
water companies be proceeded with. After a 
debate the amendment was rejected by 54 to 53 
votes. The debate was then adjourned. 


Mancurster. — The Grand Committee of 
Trustees of the Manchester Royal Infirmary 
appointed to consider the extension of the build- 
ing met on Monday to receive the report of a 
sub-committee, and also the report of a minority 
of such sub-committee, upon the matters referred 
to them. A resolution was passed requesting the 
signatories to the majority report ‘‘to obtain 
full plans and elevations on which they propose 
the hospital shall be rebuilt on the present site, 
and also to obtain evidence from experts in 
hospital buildings and others as to the prac- 
ticability and efficiency of such plans, and an 
approximate estimate of their cost.’’ A further 
sub-committee was appointed to obtain the 
opinion of experts and others as to the building 
of a new supplementary hospital elsewhere, to 
provide for the additional accommodation re- 
quired, to obtain plans and an approximate 
estimate of the cost of such hospital, and also to 
report as to what alterations in the present 
building would be necessary to bring it up to date 
and to make it as efficient as possible according 
to modern ideas. The signatories to the minority 
report were asked to give full details of their 
scheme, and were also empowered to order plans 
to be prepared and to call in experts. 


Marsprn.—A new church was consecrated at 
Marsden, on Saturday, by the Bishop of Wake- 
field. Thirty years ago foundations were laid 
for the church ; but after they had been brought 
to the level of the ground, unfortunate circum- 
stances arose which put a stop to the work. The. 
difficulties have now been removed, and a build- 
ing has been erected upon the foundations laid 
so long ago. The church is designed in the 
English type of 14th-century Gothic, and the 
portion now completed consists of a lofty nave, 
92ft. long by 24ft. wide, in six bays, with open- 
timbered roof. A temporary chancel has been 
formed. A stone pulpit, executed by Mr. George 
Milburn, of York, has been presented as a me- 
morial. The design includes a western tower, 
but this will not be carried out at present. The 
church will now seat 600, and when fully com- 
pleted 800. The architects are Messrs. C. 
Hodgson Fowler, of Durham, and John Kirk 
and Sons, of Huddersfield, and the work has 
been carried out by local contractors. ‘The cost 
has been about £7,800. 


Mortry.—The new town-hall at Morley, near 
Leeds, was formally opened by the Right Hon. 
Henry Asquith, M.P., on Wednesday. The 
building is Classic in style, and the stone used 
in construction has been obtained from the local 
quarries. The main front has a projecting portico 
carried by Corinthian columns, and approached 
by a flight of steps; behind this is a lofty and 
massive clock-tower, with domical roof, rising to 
a height of 150ft. The site on which it has been 
erected, from the designs of Messrs. Holtom and 
Fox, of Dewsbury, is between Albion-street and 
Wellington-street, the dimensions of the building 
being 140ft. by 146ft. To the left of main entrance 
are the offices of the town clerk and the borough 
accountant, and to the right those of the borough 
surveyor and the inspector of nuisances. Along 
the north corridor is the borough court, and 
adjoining are rooms for the magistrates, for their 
clerk, and for solicitors and witnesses, and also 
magistrates’ clerk’s office. The town-hall proper 
is 90ft. by 46ft., and 36ft. high. At the northern 
end there is an orchestra extending across the 
rcom; at the opposite end a large gallery, with a 
balcony on each side, has been erected, giving in 
all accommodation for 1,200 persons. ‘The floor 
is to be seated with chairs, and the gallery with 
upholstered tip-up seats. At the south end there 
is a banqueting or reception room, with a small 
room attached. At the opposite angle are the 
council-chamber, councillors’ ante-room and 
retiring-room, mayor’s parlour, waiting-room, 
and tea-room. ‘The police offices and cells are on 
the ground floor. Underneath a portion of the 
large hall there is a smaller hall to accommodate 
600 persons. The large kitchen is connected by 


lifts with the banqueting and other halls. The 
large rooms will be heated by means of hot-water 
pipes, and the offices by open fireplaces. Portions 
of the flooring are coloured blue, and the remainder 
pink, in encaustic tiles or mosaic, while all the 
staircases are fireproof, with stone steps, wood 
handrails, and iron balustrades. The doors are 
panelled and moulded, and the windows have 
moulded fixed sashes, with circular heads. The 
total cost has been £36,000. Mr. Henry Clarke 
has been the clerk of works, and the work has 
been carried out by local contractors, the chief 
being those for masonry, taken by Messrs. Scho- 
field, Sons, and Co., of Leeds; and joinery, Messrs. 
James Clege and Co. 


Nuwcastin-on-Tynu.—The Stephenson Free 
Library in Elswick-road, Newcastle, was in- 
augurated by the Home Secretary a short 
time since. The building, which is 85ft. by 
43ft., comprises two floors. On the ground floor 
there is a_refreshment-room, committee-room, 
ladies’ reading-room, general reading-room, and 
lavatory. On the upper floor is the large hall to 
serve as the library and for meetings. It is 70ft. 
by 86ft., with platform and retiring-room. On 
this floor are also a smaller committee-room and 
jJanitor’s room. There is a second staircase ad- 
joining the platform. Externally, the walls are 
faced with red Leicestershire bricks, with dress- 
~ ings of stone and pink terracotta, and the roof is 
covered with red Ruabon tiles. The internal 
woodwork is stained canary wood, except the roof 
of the large hall, which is of hammer-beam con- 
struction in pitch-pine, the ceiling being panelled 
with moulded ribs. The staircases are in pitch- 
pine. The whole of the windows have lead 
glazing in clear glass, except the staircase, which 
has a stained-glass window. The west entrance 
is carried up to form a low tower, having a steep, 
tiled, pyramidal roof rising behind the parapet. 
There are three gablets on each of the north and 
south fronts. A special system of ventilation has 
been carried out, the vitiated air being carried off 
in flues all over the building, and discharged 
through a turret at the south-west angle. The 
heating is by radiators on a low-pressure steam 
system, and electric light is installed throughouy 
the building. The general contractor has been 
Mr. Walter Scott; the roof tiling is by Messrs. 
Beck and Sons; the plumbing by Messrs. Bland 
Bros. ; the painting and staining by Mr. John 
Gibson ; the heating by Messrs. Emley and Sons, 
Ltd. ; the iron casements for windows by Messrs. 
Ashwell and Nesbit ; the lead glazing by Mr. G. 
J. Baguley; the door and other fittings by Mr. 
N. F. Ramsey ; the carving by Mr. Howson; and 
the electric lighting by Messrs. R. J. Charleton 
and Co. The work has been carried out from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
John W. Dyson, architect, of Newcastle, at a cost 
of £4,000. 


New Mar Lopex.—The Queen visited the 
Duke and Duchess of Fife on Tuesday to lay the 
foundation-stone of the new mansion which is to 
take the place of Mar Lodge, recently destroyed 
by fire. The site of the new residence is a 
picturesque spot at present occupied by Old Mar 
Lodge, about two miles further up the valley of 
the Dee, and on the opposite or north bank of the 
river. The Lodge is to be a comparatively low 
building, but very extensive in range. It will 
consist of a centre block 118ft. in length, with 
two side wings, each 78ft in frontage, which pro- 
ject forward fromthe main building in a cres- 
cent or half-moon form. Round the entire 
mansion will be erected a verandah. The Lodge 
will be built of granite quarried in the neigh- 
bourhood, and a large portion of the timber will 
also be taken from the adjoining forests. The 
granite is of a warm pink colour, and the roof 
will be covered with English-made red tiles. The 
style will be Old English, having a good deal of 
woodwork in the exterior about the gables and 
verandahs. A large number of bedrooms are pro- 
vided, besides numerous public rooms. ‘The 
kitchen and offices will form a separate pavilion 
from the main house, and the latter is so arranged 
that all the bedrooms and public rooms will have 
a southern exposure. New stabling and a 
thorough system of water and drainage will be 
carried out. The architect of the new Lodge 
is Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., Aber- 
deen, and the outlay will be £20,000. 


Norruampton.—In the church of St. Matthew, 
built in 1893 by the family of the late Mr. 
Pickering Phipps, a new organ and new reredos, 
altar rails, and screens were dedicated on Friday 
by the Bishop of Peterborough. The organ, a 


four-manual instrument, has been built by 
Messrs. J. W. Walker and Sons, of Francis- 
street, Tottenham Court-road. It is situated in 
a chamber on the south side of the chancel some 
40ft. in height, and opens both to the south 
transept and to the chancel by a series of eight 
arches. ‘The new reredos is composed wholly of 
polished alabaster, sunk, carved, and moulded, 
and has been carried out from designs by Mr. M. 
H. Holding, A.R.I.B.A. (the architect of the 
church). The general composition comprises in 
the central compartment the Crucifixion, with 
St. Mary and St. John and attendant angels ; and 
the smaller compartments and niches are filled 
with statues in white alabaster of saints and 
martyrs chosen from all ages since the times of 
the. Apostles. Mr. Robert Davison, of Maryle- 
bone-road, London, executed the whole of the 
structural work, and Mr. Nathaniel Hitch, also 
of London, executed all the sculptured work. The 
sanctuary is fitted with a panelled and traceried 
credence table in wainscot oak. ‘ This is the work 
of Mr. Henry Martin, the builder of the church. 
Two standard lights, six smaller sanctuary lights, 
and a processional cross haye been made by 
Messrs. Barkintin and Krall, of Regent-street, 
W. All the additions have been executed, either 
from designs by, or under the direction of, Mr. 
M. H. Holding, and the structural additions were 
carried out by Mr. Martin. : 
NorruampTon Mastur Burtpers’ ASSocraTion. 
—The annual dinner of the Northampton Master 
Builders’ Association was held in the old reading- 
room, town hall, in that borough, on Thursday 
in last week, about 110 sitting down to the 
repast. The chairman of the association (Mr. 
R. Cosford) presided, Mr. G. J. Fisher occupy - 
ing the vice-chair. Supporting the chairman 
there were the Mayor (Councillor W. Tomes), 
who wore his chain of office, Mr. H. Martin, 
J.P., Mr. G. Norman, J.P., Mr. E. Law, Mr. W. 
Norman, Mr. W. I. Brown (borough surveyor), 
Mr. W. D. Gibbins (borough engineer), Mr. F. 
H. Harris, Mr. C. Smith, Mr. R. 8. Skillington, 
and Mr. F. G. Airs (secretary). Mr. J. B. 
Clarke gave the ‘‘Mayor, Magistrates, and 
Members of the Corporation,’’ which was acknow- 
ledged by the Mayor, who is a member of the 
association, and by Messrs. Norman and Martin, 
magistrates. Mr. H. Green proposed ‘‘The 
Architects,’ and Mr. HK, F. Law responded. 
Messrs. J. T. Ingman, Stevenson, Shaw, 
Piccaver, and Harris also replied. ‘‘ Success to 
the Northampton Builders’ Association’’ was 
submitted by R. S. Skillington, who thought 
the society had fully justified its existence. The 
toast was drunk with musical honours, and the 
chairman, in replying, remarked that the asso- 
ciation was formed some 19 years ago for the 
purpose of settling disputes in the trade, and so 
far it had been most successful, as during the 
last 12 months they had not had a single dispute. 
Mr. A. J. Chown gave the ‘‘ Town and Trade of 
Northampton,’’ coupled with the name of Mr. T. 


L. Wright. Other toasts were ‘* The Chair- 
man,’’ ‘*The Vice-Chairman,’’ and ‘ The 
Secretary.” ¢ 


ScarBoroucH.—The new Liberal Club at Scar- 
borough is to be opened by Lord Rosebery to-day 
(Friday). The front entrance opens into the 
vestibule, which leads direct to the hall, from 
whence is reached the reading-room, a very 
spacious apartment, about 32ft. square, and well 
appointed. The billiard-room is 74ft. long by 
27ft. wide, and contains three billiard-tables. It 
is provided with a raised platform and excellent 
lounge-seating throughout. This is_also entered 
direct from the hall, as also is the game-room 
adjoining, which is about 27ft. long by 17ft. wide. 
The council-room, about 58ft. long by 32ft. wide, 
is on the first floor, and has_an open-timbered 
roof. Immediately adjoining are the game- 
rcoms and committee-rooms, which, by an 
arrangement of the North of England Furnishing 
Company’s patent folding-shutters, can be thrown 
open and added to the council-room, making the 
whole well adapted for the social gatherings of 
the club. On the first-floor is also provided 
apartments for the Women’s Liberal Union. The 
building is provided with caretaker’s rooms. The 
electric light is installed throughout, by Messrs. 
Pym and Co. The heating, on the low-pressure 
system, is applied to every room, as well as to 
the shops in front. This is the work of Messrs. 
Newton, Chambers, and OCo., of Sheffield. The 
contractors are all local men. Brick, &c., Messrs. 
Petch and Fox; carpenter, Mr. Geo. Scales; 
plumber, Mr. David Maynard ; smith, Mr. A. J. 
Lowe; slater, Mr. John Hardgrave; painter, Mr. 


Thomas Fidler. eaded lights and iron case- 


ments have been carried out to the architect’s — 


design by Messrs. Talbot and Co., of Leeds. The 


building, with the site, cost about £11,500, and 


has been erected under the direct supervision of 
Mr. John Hall, the architect; Mr. J. Soul acting 
as his clerk of the works. A library is being 
fitted up in the reading-room at the cost of Mr. 
J. Compton Rickett, the borough member, and 
will contain several hundred volumes. 


Sr. Joun’s Woop, N.W.—Mr. William Pollitt, 


general manager of the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway, laid, on Monday, the 
foundation-stone of the artisans’ dwellings which 
the company are erecting in connection with their 
extension to London. ‘The buildings, which are 
at the junction of Grove-road and St. John’s 
Wood-road, will occupy an area of four and a 
half acres, and will accommodate 2,690 persons, 
there being 540 sets of rooms in the six blocks, 
the tenements being arranged in sets of 325 two, 
165 three, and 50 four-room holdings. Mr. 
A. R. Stenning is the architect, and Mr. J. T. 
Firbank, M.P., the contractor. Mr. Pollitt, om 
formally declaring the stone laid, said it was 
30 years since a new railway had been brought 
into London, but he was certain it would tax the 
ingenuity of the greatest engineers and surveyors 
to find means of getting another into London on 
the north side of the city. It was owing to the 
compulsory powers of Parliament that they had 


erected those dwellings, as about 3,000 of the 
working population had been displaced owing to” ~ 


the new line. The total cost of the buildings was. 


something like £250,000, but he believed with. 


careful management there would be a fair and 
reasonable return on the outlay. 


Srratrorp, E.—The foundation-stone of a 
church for St. Matthew’s Park district was laid 
onasite at the corner of Dysot-road the other 
day. The building will be erected by Mr. 8S. C. 
Parmenter, of Braintree, and Mr. EH. P. Loftus 
Brock, F.S.A., is the architect. The church will 
be in the Gothic style of the middle of the 13th 
century, with walls faced with flint, and with 
windows filled with Geometrical tracery of Bath 
stone. It will consist of a nave, with north and 
south aisles, chancel, double transepts on each 
side, organ-chamber, and choir and clergy ves- 
tries. The roofs will be of open timber, each 
aisle, as well as the nave, transepts, and chancel, 
having its separate gable and ridge. An octa- 


gonal turret will be erected over the chancel arch- 


of considerable height. The nave will be divided 
from the aisles by columns and arches of tinaber, 
instead of the ordinary system of stone. By this 
means an unusual degree of lightness will be 
given to the interior, which will be practically 
free from obstructions to view. The windows 
will be filled in with cathedral glass of varying 
tints, and the passages will be laid with tiles. Alb 
the seats will be open benches. 


Swanacz.—A cottage hospital has just been 
built at Swanage as a family monument of the 
late Mr. George Burt, a native of the town, 
the head of the well-known firm of contractors in 
Pimlico, and Sheriff of London and Middlesex in 
1879. ‘The hospital was designed by Mr. W. J. 
Fletcher, of Wimborne. On the ground floor 
there are two large wards, each holding six beds; 
an accident ward, sitting-room, matron and 


nurses’ room, surgery, bathroom, and the usual 


domestic offices. On the first floor is a room 
which can be utilised for paying patients, or as 
a children’s ward. It also contains bedrooms 
for the staff. The main feature of the building 
is a central hall, in which is a Gothic ingle- 
nook composed of Derbyshire limestone with a 
memorial brass, and bas-relief medallions in 
statuary marble, by Mr. C. H. Mahey (of West- 
minster), of the late Mr. and Mrs. Burt. In 
addition to this there is a stained-glass window, 
representing Faith, Hope, and Charity. The 
work of construction has been superintended by 
Mr. Cooper, the foreman of the Durlston Park 
Estate, The ingle-nook has been executed in 
London by Messrs. John Mowlem and Co. The 
walls have been tiled in dadoes, this having been 
carried out by Messrs. Minton and Co. The 
brags tablet, locks, and window-openers have 
been supplied by Messrs. Hart, Son, and Peard, 
of Drury-lane; the glass mosaic and stained 
glass by Messrs. J. Powell and Sons, of White- 
friars-street.; and the hot-water apparatus by 
Messrs. J. Jones and Sons, of Farringdon- 
street, H.C. ; 
Wrpnzs.—St. Mary’s Parish Church, Widnes, 
was reopened on Sunday week, after renovation, 


: 


When the church was built the contractor found 
the land very sandy ; but an immense quantity of 
chemical waste was placed on the sand, and care- 
ful examination has now demonstrated the fact 
that the foundations are good. The building has 
been pointed and repaired by Mr. J. Beech. The 
north side of the roof has been re-slated by Mr. 
Henry Quinn, and the old east window has been 
replaced by one of cathedral glass by Messrs. 
Jones and Willis, of Birmingham. The work of 
painting and decoration was executed by Mr. J. 
H. Malam, of Widnes-road. The main principals 
of the roof have been painted in colours to give 
the church a lighter appearance. The walls are 
painted salmon colour, and has a frieze in greenish 
yellow, lettered in maroon with blue capitals. 
The voussoirs of arcades are stencilled in patterns. 
The chancel-ceiling is in panels, painted blue, 
interspersed with stars; the walls are divided 
into frieze filling and dado. The organ-case has 
been decorated, and the pews and other fittings 
painted. 


aaa 


CHIPS. 


Viscount Wolseley will open the new rifle range, 
which the Corporation of Nottingham has provided 
for the 1st Notts (Robin Hood) Rifles, near Trent, 
on Thursday, the 7th prox. 


Memorial stones have been laid of new Sunday- 


school premises in connection with the Wesleyan | jish 


Chapel at Consett, county of Durham. The cost is 
estimated at £4,000. — 


The memorial stones of new Sunday-school 
premises in connection with the Central United Free 
Methodist Chapel, Cleckheaton, were laid on Satur- 
day. Accommodation is to be ptovided for 1,000 
scholars, and the contracts for the building amount 
to £5,684, exclusive of £1,410 paid for the site, 


The Aberdeen Harbour Board confirmed on Mon- 
day the recommendation of the. Works Committee 
that Mr, William Simpson, C.E., assistant. civil 
engineer on the Clyde Navigation Trust, and 
formerly of Aberdeen, be appointed assistant har- 
bour engineer under Mr, Nicél. 


The new Natal-Transvaal Railway will be opened 
for goods traffic from Durban to Standerton on 
November 1, and for the conveyance of passengers 
from Durban to Johannesburg on November 15. 


At a meeting of the ratepayers of the parish of 
St. Hegge the Martyr, Southwark, held on Tuesday 
night, Mr. R. K, Causton, M.P., presiding, it was 
unanimously resolved to accept the offer of Mr. J. 
Passmore Edwards to build a free library for the 
district. 

The urban council of Machynlleth adopted at 
their last. meeting a scheme of water supply pre- 
pared by Mr. Kirkby, and estimated to cost in 
execution £4,300. 


A large clock has just been erected upon the 
church tower at Morchard Bishop, Devonshire, 
which shows time on a large dial and strikes the 
hours. ‘The clock has been made generally to the 
designs of Lord Grimthorpe by John Smith and 
Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. 


The refuse of Yarmouth used to be deposited in 
what was known as “the muck holes”? in the river 
Bure, but the town council have resolved to erect a 
destructor to consume the refuse by burning, the 
first cost of which is estimated at £8,000 and the 
annual expenditure at £500. 


At Lianfair parish church, Vale of Clwyd, on 
Thursday in last week, a new organ was dedicated. 
The instrument, which has been paid for out of a 
fund gradually accumulated during the last 23 years, 
when the restoration of the church was finished, 
has been built by Messrs. Beale and Thynne, of 
London. _ 


Asa further indication of the growing importance 
of page it may be mentioned that the School 
Board for London has just placed with the Yost 
Typewriter Co., Ltd., a large order for Yost type- 
writers for instruction purposes in the evening 
classes. Typewriting is a popular subject both 
with students and teachers, and in the present case 
the number of typewriters requisitioned by teachers 
was far in excess of that which the committee in 
charge of the matter had power toallocate. We 
may add that the Yost Typewriter Co., Ltd., are 
removing about Oct. 7 to larger premises at 30, 
Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


The brass tablet to commemorate Leeds being 
raised to the rank of a city, to be placed in the 
council chamber, behind the mayoral chair, in Leeds 
Town Hall, has been finished. The design and 
execution has been intrusted to Messrs. Rothwell 
and Co., of Leeds and Bradford. The plate is 
Att. din. long, and 3ft, din. wide. The plate hasa 
flowing border cut in relief, and set off on a blue 
ground. In other parts scarlet, black, and green 
are used, and the tablet is finished with brass sides 
instead of the usual wooden frame. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burnpina 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Taz Steanp Newsparer Company, Limitep. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 


er. 
Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. 

Sirvations. 


The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
or “Situations Wanted’? is Onz Sumuina ror TwEentTy- 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. <A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVL., 
XLIX., LI, LIII., LIV., LVI, LIX., LX., LXT., 
LXU., LXIII., LXIV.,and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former yolumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requirin; 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended aoala 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recetvep.—J. C. Watkins.—One Who Knows.—N. 8. J. 
—E. D. and Co.—F. R. (Newbury).—W. M. and Co. 


Correspondence, 
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BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ INSTITUTION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


To the Editor of the Burup1na News. 


Sir,—It is now definitely determined to start 
this institution. It is proposed to hold a meeting 
at Cannon-street Hotel, at four o’clock, October 
26th next; but to enable this to be done, all those 
intending to join please write. to the undersigned 
at once. A full prospectus will be sent on appli- 
cation. The objects of the Institution will be to 
assist good and reliable men to obtain berths with 
firms in London and the provinces at fair and 
equitable wages, and to enjoy other bénefits, 
which will be fully detailed in the prospectus.— 
Iam, &e., Henry Hop.uine, 

Acacia Villa, Queen’s-road, Wimbledon. 


A portrait in oils of Mr. Thomas Horn, C.E., the 
first statutory chairman of the Vestry of West- 
minster, who has resigned office after services to the 
parish extending over forty years, has been placed 
fe ie large council room of the Westminster Town 

all, 


At the quarterly meeting of the committee of the 
North Wales Counties Lunatic Asylum, held on 
Friday at the asylum, Denbigh, it was decided to 
write to Messrs. Ellison and Son, Liverpool, to the 
effect that the Commissioners in Lunacy had 
approved of the plans for enlargement, and that 
7 nario would meet them on the 29th 
instant. 


Ia our notice last week, p. 538, of the reopening 
of St. Peter’s Parish Church, St. Alban’s, after 
rebuilding under the direction and at the sole cost 
of Lord Grimthorpe, we omitted to mention that 
the works were carried out by Messrs. Longmire 
and Burge, of Osnaburgh-street, N.W., Mr. 
Hubbard was the foreman of works, the clerk of 
works being the late Mr, Karbery. 
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Intercomma«nicationr, 


QUESTIONS. 


[11438.]—Discharge of Pipe.—How many gallons 
of water per diem will be discharged by a 4in. pipe 20,460ft. 
long, having a fall of 167ft. ?—Ruo. 


[11439.]—Floor for Dancing.—Will some reader 
kindly give sketch or particulars describing how a floor 
which has the peculiar swinging or oscillating movement 
(for dancing) is constructed 1—Presro, 


REPLIES. 


[11437.]— Concrete Floor. — (10ft. spans). If 
“ Safety’ will make his stable floor a total thickness of 
7in.—viz., 5in. of coke breeze, 4to 1, and 2in. of granite 
concrete, 2 to 1, with gin. square rods twisted and placed 
4in. c. to c., and within an inch of the bottom, he will 
have a floor six times the strength required for stables. 
The upper half of his floor will never fail him, its com- 
pressional strength is so great; and the rods not being 
able to slip in consequence of the twist, will more than 
make up for the weakness in tensional strength of the 
lower half. If he wishes to use steel joists, he will find 
3in. by 1}in. by 15in. c. to c. give him equally good results 
with half the weight as his 7in. by 2hin. 2ft. apart. The 
strength necessary for stable floors is 2cwt. per superficial 
foot safe load.—Puitie Hosss, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Legal, 


PARISH COUNCILS AND DISQUALI- 
FICATIONS. 


HE Local Government. Act, 1894, in sec. 46, 
sub. (i), provides that a person shall be dis- 
qualified from being elected or being a member of 
a council of a parish if he has within five years 
before his election made a composition or an 
arrangement with his creditors. In a recent case 
coming from the district of Tavistock (Times, 
August 8), the point was raised as to whether this 
clause would apply to disqualify an individual 
member of a firm which had made such an 
arrangement with its partnership creditors. The 
special case stated found that James Dockett, 
whose election was in question, had been in 
partnership with his brother, John Dockett, and 
the firm not being successful, they both executed 
a deed of assignment for the benefit of their joint 
creditors. None of the debts were owing by 
James Dockett separately, and he had paid the 
trustee for the firm’s creditors a total sum of 
£350, which had been accepted in satisfaction of 
all claims against him. It was also proved, as a 
fact, that the intention of the parties was to assign 
only the partnership property, and to register the 
deed as only affecting the firm ; and that, in other 
words, James Dockett was solvent, and had made 
no arrangement with his own creditors. 

The judges, after argument, held that there 
was a disqualification, and on that James Dockett 
must be declared as not having been duly elected. 
Mr. Justice Day held that on the face of the 
deed there was an arrangement between James 
Dockett and all his creditors, and this came 
within the meaning of the statute. Mr. Justice 
Wright laid down the broad rule that, when a 
partnership makes an arrangements with its 
creditors, the members of that partnership also 
make an arrangement with their creditors under 
the Act. Of course, in law, each partner is 
legally liable for the payment of the whole of 
the debts of the firm, and so it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish an arrangement with their creditors from 
one with those to whom he is only personally 
liable. In English law we do not yet recognise 
a firm as a distinct corporation separate from the 
partners of whom it is composed, as they do 
abroad, and so the argument is not so easy as it 
would be upon the Continent. At all events, 
there is now no doubt as to a partnership failure 
disqualifying individual members from being 
elected to parish councils. 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.O. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burupine News,”’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


B.—Parrxersui.—Trave Name.—Ser Orr.—lIf the 
sums owing by A to F and @ were on account of the 
business he carried on under the firm’s name, then these 
creditors can set off those sums as against what they now 
owe to the firm trading under the same name, and which 
business A has since sold to EH, especially as no notice was 
given of the change of owners; but A may be liable to E 
for the amounts. 7: 

= = | —____—_—— 


Mr. George Batty, contractor, of Berwick-on- 
Tweed, will be nominated as Sheriff of that borough 
on November 9th. 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CAUTION TO DRAIN REPAtRERS.—E, A. Wright, 
of 51, St. George’s-square, Upton Park, was 
summoned at Woolwich Police-court, on Saturday, 
by the Plumstead Vestry, for repairing a drain in 
such a way as to be a nuisance. Joseph Goss, of 
Ramsey-road, Leytonstone, the workman who 
executed the repairs, was summoned for the like 
offence. John Rance, sanitary inspector, said he 
complained to Wright, the agent of the property, 
of the defective drain, and he promised to attend to 
it. Witness afterwards found that a loose pipe had 
been placed over a broken joint, so that both sewage 
and sewage gas could escape. Earth had got into 
the drain. The improper repairs were executed by 
Goss, who had since done the work properly. Mr. 
Kennedy dismissed the summons against Wright, 
and fined Goss £5 and costs, telling him it was one 
ot the worst cases he ever heard of. If he had not 
been a poor man he would have fined him £10. 

CHARSE OF CONSPIRACY AGAINST A SuB-Con- 
TRACTOR.—At Westminster Police-court, on Tues- 
day, David Atkins, sub-contractor, of Wellington 
Buildings, Commercial-road, Pimlico, surrendered 
to bail for further examination on charges of con- 
spiring with a man named Joe Riley, not in custody, 
to defraud Mr. Henry Wright, builder. -The 
accused was continuously employed from May till 
September on the bricklaying work of houses which 
the prosecutor is building at Culford-gardens, 

‘Chelsea. Prisoner was paid by the rod of brick- 
work, and had from 15 to 25 men at work for him. 
In September Mr. Wright made the discovery that 
though only 491,000 bricks had been used, he had 
been charged for the laying of 800,000—a difference 
of 73 rods of brickwork. ‘The weekly payments for 
the work had been passed on the certificate of 
Riley, in the employ of the prosecutor as measuring 
clerk, and of him an explanation was demanded. 
Riley absconded, and wrote to prosecutor saying 
that he had betrayed his trust through drink and 
gambling. Atkins continued his sub-contract, 
paying out of his own pocket for his men for two 
weeks after irregularities had been found out. On 
his behalf it was urged there was no evidence of 
collusion with Ruey. Evidence was given that the 
accused received some £300 in excess of the amount 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


ArproatH, N.B.—The Arbroath Burgh Com- 
mission received on Monday a report from Mr. 
James Wilson, C.E., Edinburgh, on the water 
supply of the town. It stated that, as the result of 
a three months’ continuous pumping night and 
day, the supply from the Nolt Loan Wells and from 
the experimental well at Warslap had diminished, 
the former from 171,000 to 141,000 gallons per day, 
and the latter from 211,000 to 130,000. The 
quantity from the Warslap well could not now be 
put above 125,000 gallons. The commission, by 
this test, had proved that a sufficient quantity of 
water could not be got from the gravel bed into 
which the Nolt Loan Wells and the Warslap Well 
had been sunk, the total supply being only 11 gallons 
per head per day. Mr. Wilson therefore advised 
the commission to abandon the pumping altogether, 
and give Parliamentary notices for proceeding with 
the gravitation scheme already recommended by 
him. After a discussion, the report was approved. 


East Lonpon Water Suprity.—Colonel Ducat, 
R.E., and Dr. Barry have completed their inquiry 
on behalf of the Local Government Board by in- 
specting the waterworks of the East London Com- 
pany. They were accompanied by Mr. Bryan 
(engineer to the water company), Mr, A. R. Binnie 
(engineer to the London County Council), and Mr. 
Lovegrove (surveyor to the Hackney Vestry). The 
party drove first to the chief pumping-station and 
filter-beds in the Lea Bridge-road, where they 
were taken round the works by Mr. Bryan, and 
shown specimens of the company’s fittings. They 
examined the method of connecting mains and 
service pipes in use by the company, and the means 
of controlling the supply through any section of 
pipes. They then drove to the storage reservoirs 
at Walthamstow, where the large new works are 
in progress. The East Warwick reservoir was first 
inspected. This is one of the new reservoirs on 
which the company relies to bring their storage up 
to 1,200,000,000 gallons. The plans were pre- 
pared immediately on obtaining the Royal assent to 
the Water Bill in 1894, and the contract signed 
with Messrs. John Aird and Sons on March 28. 


works, mains, ‘and reservoir at £18,870, exclusive 
of land, water rights, and way-leave. > 


Yorx.—A short time ago Mr. James Mansergh, 
the engineer in connection with the recent sewerage 
scheme, was asked to report on the condition of the 
sewer ventilation, which has, in places, been found 
to be offensive. He remarks that the old sewers 
were in a foul condition, and contained deposits: 
which the normal flow of sewage could not displace. 
The free outlets have, however, changed this 
condition, and large quantities of long-standing 
deposits have already been swept into the new 
sewers, and this will continue for some time. 
Every rain-storm leaves them so much to the good. 
For ventilation purposes, the new sewer system of 
the city is divided into six parts. On the new 
sewers there are 441 manholesand ventilators. The 
length is 17 miles 527 yards, and as there are 304 
open ventilators on them, there is one on an average 
every 86 yards, or the usual allowance of 20 per 
mile, On the old sewers there are 331 manholes 
and ventilators. The length is about 45 miles, and 
as there are 217 open ventilators on them there is 
one on an average every 365 yards—that is, only 
one-fourth the number per mile provided on the 
new sewers. Mr. Mansergh believes that the 
principal part of the offence lately complained of is 


due to the cleansing of the old sewers which is-— 


going on, and that this will right itself in time. 
His advice is to wait the natural process of cleansing 
which is going on. If’any surface ventilator is 
peculiarly offensive, and no special cause therefor 
can be discovered in the sewer it serves, the remedy 
is to erect a shaft rising to a sufficient elevation 
above the road. In the old sewers the number of 
ventilators should be-considerably increased. 


Oo 
STAINED GLASS, 


Mercuisron, N.B.—St. Michael’s Established 
Church, Merchiston, has heen embellished with a 


large stained-glass memorial window, placed to the 
memory of his wife, the Hon, Gertrude Hope, by 


Mr. James Hope,-W.S. It occupies the east end 
of the church, and has been treated in the style 


prevalent in the early part of the thirteenth century. 


‘The window is one of three divisions, and has been 


he was entitled to, and that against this was to be 
set off £71 worth of work done since, and not paid 
for by the prosecutor. The prisoner, who reserved 
his defence, was committed for trial to the sessions, 
bail in £100 as before being allowed. 

Tue Eyre Estate ARBITRATION.—Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh opened an inquiry at the Surveyors’ 
Institution, Westminster, on Tuesday, as arbitrator 
in the matter of the trustees of the Eyre Estate, St. 


Within a fortnight £10,000 worth of plant was on 
the spot, and very rapid progress has already been 
made in excavating the bed of the reservoir and 
constructing the embankment. When completed, 
the area will be 40 acres, and the storage capacity 
about 250,000,000 gallons. From here the party 
proceeded to the Racecourse reservoir, the level of 
which is being raised about 10ft. This work is 
approaching completion. Finally, the inspectors 


filled with two tiers of subjects, the three upper 
ones being ‘‘ The Descent from the Cross,’’ occupying 
the central opening, and scenes from the life of 
Moses and St. Paul on either side. Below these are 
placed representations of the women bringing” 
children to our Lord, and incidents from the life of 
Ruth and Dorcas. The work has been carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. John Honeyman,, 
A.R.S.A., of Glasgow, at the studio of Messrs. 


John’s Wood, and the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway, to assess the value of certain 
properties acquired by the railway company for the 
purposes of their line into London and the pro- 
jected station in Marylebone, the total area being 
put down at 46 acres. Sir E. Clarke, for the 
trustees, gave an outline of the claim, which he 
described as the largest ever submitted to an 
arbitrator under the Lands Clauses Act. The estate 
was originally the propeity of the Kuights of S:. 
John of Jerusalem, and was afterwards seized by 
the Crown. Towards the close of the 17th century 
it fell into the hands of the ancestors of the present 
owners, the Eyre family, and he proposed to show 
the damage and injury inflicted upon the estate by 
the passage of this railway through its entire length. 
The trustees claim £450,000 as compensation. Sir 
J. Whittaker Ellis afterwards gave evidence, esti- 
mating the depreciation to property not taken at 
£50,047.—On Wednesday, Mr. Edward Tewson 
was called. He valued the properties to be taken 
at 20 years’ purchase, and the injury to those 
remaining at £45,030. 

In ne E. Hotpsworru.—A petition has been 
filed in the Bradford Bankruptcy Court against 
Edwin Holdsworth, of Storr Hill, Wyke, and 
carrying on business as a builder and contractor 
under the style of Holdsworth Bros. The liabilities 
are expected to amount to about £6,000, and the 
assets to £600 or £700. The debtor’s firm were the 
contractors for the Cleckheaton Town Hall and 
the filter-beds for the Bradford Corporation at 
Denholme. It is stated that they lost considerably 
on the latter work, and to this they largely attribute 
their failure. 


Iy rE F. Backsousze.—A meeting of the creditors 
of Francis Backhouse, Goole, was held on Monday 
at Goole. The gross liabilities amount to £13,600, 
of which £3,501 is put down as fully secured; 
£8,246 is owing to the creditors partly secured, and 
£145 6s. 5d. to preferential creditors. The liabilities 
amount to £3,741. Tho assets are estimated at 
£856, leaving a deficiency of £2,884. The debtor 
attributes his failure to depreciation in the value of 
house and shop property at Goole, to loss on con- 
tracts, and interest on borrowed money. The 
Official Receiver pointed out that the bankrupt had 
been a speculative builder, and started at Winter- 
ton, in Lincoln, in 1869. The bankrupt had kept 
no books (except a day-book), and no record had 
been kept of his contracts. It was resolved that 
the debtor be adjudicated bankrupt. 


visited the Hagger-lane pumping-station, near 
Woodford, and examined a new covered reservoir 
in course of construction. 


MANCHESTER SEWAGE.—The Mersey and Irwell 
joint committee have granted a further period of 
six months to Manchester for the completion of her 
sewage scheme. The city surveyor states that the 
amount actually paid up to the 19th ult. by the 
corporation was £556,540 17s. 3d. The total esti- 
mated cost of the existing works was £700,000, and, 
roughly speaking, there was about £100,000 worth 
of work in course of construction. If no difficulties 
were met with it would take at least twelve months 
to complete the work. A portion of the sewage is 
treated at the filter-beds at Davyhulme, and Sir 
H. Roscoe said the effluent was of an exceptionally 
good character. 
plant for the chemical treatment of the sewage and 
for sludge pressing, and additional land has been 
reserved for future tank extension. At present only 
thirty acres are devoted to the filter-beds; but the 
Local Government Board has sanctioned the sum of 
£25,000 for the construction of the first section of 
artificial filters on 60 additional acres. 


RHYL AND ITs WaTER Suppty.—In consequence 
of the rapidly-increasing summer and winter 
population of the Rhyl district, the urban district 
council, who are the owners of the water service to 
the town, have decided to take steps to increase the 
delivery of water from the reservoir. Mr. F. Storr, 
Wrexham, who has been consulted, recommends 
the council to lay a new 8in. main from the bottom 
of the hill on which the service reservoir is situate 
to the elevated ground just outside Rhyl, witha 
new 12in. maia from the latter point to the centre 
of Rhyl; also to construct an elevated tower, so 
that a pressure of 80ft. may at all times be given at 
Rhyl. It is estimated that a 9in. main will cost 
£4,750, a 10in. £6,110, and the elevated tower about 
£2,500. An additional reservoir for storage pur- 
poses will also have to be built. 


ScunTHORPE WaTrER Suppty.—At a meeting of 
the Scunthorpe Urban District Council on Thurs- 
day, the 10th inst., the report of Mr. Stevenson, 
C.H., London, was read. Mr. Stevenson, who had 
been engaged to examine the bore-hole and beck or 
spring in Rough Bottom Plantation, recommended 
that two bore-holes of 9in. diameter should be sunk 
and a reservoir of 600,000 gallons capacity placed 
on the hill a short distance to the east of the pro- 
posed pumping station. Hoe estimated the cost of 


There is also in operation a costly 


Ballantine and Gardiner, Edinburgh. 


CHIPS. 
The parish church of Fawley, South Hants, is 


undergoing renovation by Mr. Talling, of Fawley, 
under the superintendence of Mr. 
land. The whole of the ancient stonework is being 


avy, of Cad- 


cleaned and the walls distempered. 
New schools for infants, which have been erected 


for the Eling School Board by Mr. T. J. Jukes, of 
Freemantle, from designs by Messrs. Mitchell, Son, 
and Gutteridge, of Southampton, architects to the 
board, were opened on Monday. 


The Local Government Board have granted the 
corporation of .Rochester permission to borrow the 
sum of £40,000 for sewerage works. 


Additions to the village schools at Thorverton, 
Devon, were opened last week. Mr. J. Jerman, 
Bedford-circus, Exeter, was the architect, and Mr. 
Harry Pearse, of Woodbury, the contractor. : 


On Saturday, at Hinckley County Court, the 
Nuneaton and Chilvers Coton District Council 
sought an injunction restraining the Hinckley 
District Council from polluting Sketchley Brook. 
The case was adjourned pending inquiry respecting 
a sewerage scheme, prepared by Mr. Everard, of 
Leicester, and estimated to cost £3,000, which the. 
Hinckley authority propose to adopt. 


On Thursday in last week the foundation-stone 
of a mission room was laid at New Bricket Wood. 
The chapel will be 36ft. by 32ft., built of yellow 
stock brick with red facings, and Gothic in style. 
Messrs. J. and W. Savage are the contractors. Mr. 
J. Tanner is clerk of the works. 


The corporation mace at Oxford, it seems, is the 
largest in the kingdom, 643in. high, Winchester 
being bracketed in the second place of honour with. 
London, also 63in. Portsmouth’s great mace is 
48in., that of Southampton d4in., Basingstoke 
37in., Andover 20in. in length. 


The Prince of Wales has presented to the parish 
of Babingley, part of his Norfolk estate, an iron 
church, with thatched roof, in place of the church 
of St. Felix, built centuries ago upon the founda- 
tion of one of the oldest churches in the country. 
The new church is close to the village, and more 
convenient than the present edifice, which isin ruin. 
beyond repair. ; 
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Tux Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council have issued a report on ‘‘ Appren- 
ticeship in the London Building Trades,” drawn 
up by Mr. F. Oldman, of the National Associa- 
tion for Technical Education. He states that the 
number of apprentices is very small, there being 
only about eighty, nearly half of whom belong to 
the carpentering and joinering division, among 
some 12,000 journeymen and labourers, the im- 
portant cause of this scarcity seeming to be the 
difficulties of discipline. If the boys are guilty 
of misconduct, the employer has no remedy save 
the legal one, which is both troublesome and 
expensive, and therefore but rarely resorted to, 
and the absence of real control thus resulting is 
in every way prejudicial. It is estimated that 
if some control could be exercised by a board or 
competent authority acting as an intermediary 
between the employer and the parent something 
might be done to lessen the evil. As these con- 
ditions do not obtain in the case of learners as 
distinguished from legally indentured apprentices, 
there is less hesitation in employing them, and 
they form, perhaps, the chief source from which 
the trade is recruited. The employers fully 
recognise the advantages of some satisfactory 
apprenticeship system, and it is suggested that 
the Technical Education Board might perhaps 
bring pressure to bear upon the master builders 
to consider the question seriously. - Trade unions 
also might issue certificates to those members of 
their trades who had served a proper apprentice- 
ship ; while good would be done by distributing, 
perhaps as prizes, the standard technical works of 
the trade, which are usually too expensive for 
the average learner or young journeyman to pro- 
vide for himself. ‘ 


Tue Hampshire Field Club has undertaken an 
. interesting work at Winchester. Under per- 
mission granted by the late Bishop, Dr. Thorold, 
: who was a member of the club, explorations are 
being made of the foundations and plan of the 
ancient Castle and Palace of Wolvesey, the resi- 
dence for centuries of the Bishops of Winchester. 
The cost of this work is met by a grant from the 
club funds, and the excavations are being made 
under the capable superintendence of Mr. Norman 
H. C. Nesbitt, A.R.I.B.A., who has discovered 
sufficient to enable him to draw a plan of the 
Norman Palace, though this has yet to be in part 
verified by laying bare evidences of the actual 
work. The work in hand will, when completed, 
furnish reliable data for a more complete history 
of one of the most interesting buildings—now in 
most abject ruin—in a county rich in treasures of 
this kind. The plan of the building and the 
report of Mr. Nesbitt’s careful researches will be 
published in the Papers and Proceedings of the 
club. The members paid a visit to Wolvesey on 
Wednesday in last week, when Mr. Nesbitt and 
Mr. T. W. Shore explained what is being done. 


Mrs. May Morris Spartine lectured at the 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art on Friday 
evening on ‘‘ Medieval Embroidery.’’? Mr. EH. R. 
Taylor (head master of the school) presided, and, 
in opening the proceedings, said the school was 
already deeply indebted to a great man—Mr. 
William Morris—and on the present occasion 
they were honoured with a visit from his 
daughter, who had kindly promised to instruct 
them in an art in which she was an expert, and 
on which she was an authority. Mrs. Morris 
Sparling said she desired to take her hearers 
back to a period when, as far as they could tell, 
needlework decoration seemed to have reached its 
best and most intellectual development, when it 
had its recognised guilds and schools, its famous 
workers and masterpieces. After pointing out 
how the people of the Middle Ages combined 
with a fantastic and restless temper a boldness and 
strenuousness of purpose, apparently in striking 
contrast, Mrs. Sparling said the lighter works of an 
energy like this had.their significance and their 
placein history. Embroidery played an extremely 
important er in that time, and when one remem- 
bered the beauty of the work, and the devoted 
labour which was bestowed upon it, one was 
indeed inclined to speak with some bitterness of 
the Later Renaissance in the art. Ecclesiastical 
embroidery in the Middle Ages was no holiday 
pastime for the ladies. When undertaken by 
amateurs it was worked in as business-like and 
thorough a manner as in the church schools or 
lay guilds themselves, and in its design were 

_ repeated the characteristics of the time. She 


Te: 


confessed to being considerably shocked at the 
poverty of modern church work, everything 
appearing to be just a little better than it really 
was. It would be preferable to cover the altar 
with plain linen, to paint the walls white, and 
confess a poverty with no vulgarity init. Mrs. 
Morris Sparling then explained the technique of 
embroideries of different periods,-the lecture 
being illustrated by a series of lantern views of 
photographed specimens. 


Tue department of Egyptian and Assyrian 
antiquities of the British Museum has been 
recently enriched by the addition to its collection 
of a quantity of interesting remains from Egypt, 
Babylonia, and Armenia. Among these is the 
skeleton of an Egyptian mummy. The remains 
are those of a man of middle age, of the Eleventh 
Dynasty, about Bc. 2666. Two fresh sandstone 
tablets are among the most beautiful specimens of 
hieroglyphic carving in the Museum. One of 
these is an Imperial decree issued by Seti I. (x c. 
1366), the father of Rameses II. This decree is 
inscribed upon a large tablet measuring 4ft. by 
2ft. 8in. The second tablet measures 6ft. by 5ft., 
and is a funereal stele for a chief of the prophets. 
The most valuable additions, however, are the 
fragments of inscriptions taken from the tomb of 
Tehuti-Hetep at El-Bersheh, presented to the 
Museum by the committee of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund. In the Babylonian section a gate- 
socket, made of black diorite, with an inscription 
to Gudea, and a portion of a Babylonian sacri- 
fivial bowl, also of diorite, with an inscription of 
a priest-king who ruled in Lower Chaldea about 
B.C. 4500, are the chief additions. The latter 
inscription is now the oldest Babylonian one in 
the Museum. The most recent find in Armenia 
is represented by a sacrificial bowl of sandstone, 
2ft. in diameter, inscribed in Armenian cuneiform 
with the words, ‘‘ Sarduri, son of Ishpunish, this 
house has built.’ 


Tur museum of the Edinburgh Botanic Society 
will shortly be in possession of a segment cut 
from the section of a very large Wellingtonia 
(Sequoia gigantea), obtained for the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensington, last year. 
The tree, cut down in 1892 near Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, was 276ft. in height. The section recently 
set in a central recess on the east side of the 
great Central Hall of the parent Museum at 
Kensington is about 1d5ft. in diameter, and per- 
fectly sound to the centre, showing distinctly 
1,335 rings of annual growth, and is thus of great 
interest as affording exact evidence as to the age 
of this species of tree. The still larger specimens 
sometimes met with are almost always hollow 
within, and hence the number of rings cannot be 
counted. The wood is of too soft a character to 
be of much value for commercial purposes. 


Art this period of the year the question of how 
to protect our cisterns and pipes from the effect 
of frost is one of apparent importance. Canvas, 
straw, hair-felt, sawdust, &c., have been used for 
this purpose, with more or less benefit in the past, 
but all these materials have two disadvantages— 
their liability to decay and their natural tendency 
to harbour vermin. A substance well adapted for 
this purpose is the glass-like fibre produced from 
blast-furnace slag, now widely known as ‘‘sili- 
cate cotton ’’ or ‘‘slag wool.’’ ‘This article is 
absolutely imperishable, a most powerful non- 
conductor of both heat and cold, and exceedingly 
inexpensive. For lagging cisterns or boilers it 
can be packed at very trifling cost under a casing 
of wood or sheet-iron. ‘The strips are supplied in 
rolls five yards long, 4in. wide, and from }in. to 
2in. thick, or special sizes if desired, at prices from 
64d. per yard run, according to thickness: They 
are, of course, equally adaptable for either cold or 
hot pipes, and are frequently applied to super- 
heated pipes, on which no other non-conductor can 
stand. . They are manufactured by Messrs. 
Frederick Jones and Co., Perren-street, Kentish 
Town, N.W. 

An improved method of construction for 
asphalte has been patented by Mr. James 
Wetherill, of Henley-road, Batley, late borough 
surveyor of Keighley. The present mode of pre- 
paring asphalte is by softening the pitch with 
creosote oil or coal-tar, so-that when cold it shall 
be tough, and not brittle inany way. ‘This, as is 
well known, melts with the heat of the sun in 
summer on a clear day, and runs out of the joints 
of the paving on the surface of the road, filling 
up the channels and gullies. In cold weather and 
frost the material becomes very brittle, and 
crushes with the vibration of the traffic passing 
over the road, and is afterwards removed by the 


scavengers, thus lesving the joints of the sets 
only partly full, and so allows the water to get 
under the sets and loosens them. Mr. Wetherill’s 
patent improved asphalte ig made in the ordinary 
way, with the exception that less oil or tar is 
used, and lime is added, thus hardening it in 
summer and softening it in winter. It is claimed 
for it that it will change as the weather changed 
from hot to cold, and will always keep a tough 
and reliable joint impervious to wet and frost. 
In the case of wood blocks, it allows of the 
expansion and contraction of the wood, and when 
grit is thrown on the surface of the roadway to 
prevent slipping, part of it will become firmly 
embedded in the asphalte. It will also, it is said, 
keep a full joint, and so prevent the splintering 
of the edges of the sets and wood blocks, and 
greatly prolong the life of the material used, and 
reduce the cost. 


Ar the last meeting of the,Leeds City Council, 
a member protested against the action of the 
streets committee in appointing three gentlemen 
as valuers in addition to Mr. Fawcett, who was 
arbitrator on behalf of the -corporation. The 
chairman of the committee said the corporation 
had laid down the principle that they would only 
employ men who would not appear in any case 
against them, and members of the council were 
aware that two well-known valuers refused their 
services on such terms. They decided to engage 
the experts for all the cases, and asked was it 
conceivable that local gentlemen would for a 
guinea per case allow themselves to be excluded 
from every case on the other side? He contended 
that the procedure of the committee had been the 
most economical. The total amount of the claims 
in the 30 cases (out of 63) which had been settled 
was £87,808 6s., and the amount for which 
they had been settled showed a reduction of 
£39,475 163. 

Tue great tunnels of the world will be sur- 
passed by the Simplon, which, when completed, 
will be 11 miles in length. The Hoosac, the 
first great railroad tunnel, begun in 1854 and 
finished in 1876, is one of the four great mountain 
tunnels, and is 4} miles in length, and the 
mountains it'bores are 2,504ft. and 2,212ft. above 
the sea level. The others are Mont Cenis, St. 
Gothard, and Arlberg. Mont Cenis is 7% miles 
long, St. Gothard 9} miles, and Arlberg 63 miles. 
It took 14 years to construct the first, nine years 
to build the second, and five years to complete the 
last named. ‘These facts and figures are given in 
an article recently published by Mr. Robert 
Jamison in the Chawtauquan. With the com- 
pressed-air rock drill greater achievements are 
probably in store. 


Iris not expected that the Arc de Triomphe 
will stand out free from the scaffolding now 
round a large portion of it in less than ten 
months’ time. M. Esquie, the State architect, 
has viewed the staging erected, and reports that 
the stone used in construction is very bad in 
quality, and that the cornices and portions of the 
frieze are much dilapidated. The restoration 
of the reliefs will, he estimates, cost £12,000, but 
the work cannot go on until the Chambers vote 
the requisite funds. At the same time, those 
who object to the periodical encumbering of the 
famous monument with wooden beams and 
planks, are told to recollect that frequent repair 
is necessary. 


Tur arrangements and details of a cold-room 
or ice-chamber of a wholesale meat house are 
described in a New York journal. The brick 
walls are insulated by boards and building paper, 
with air spaces between. The studding to the 
brick walls is 2in. by 4in., sheathed with lin. 
matched boards, which in turn are covered with 
a double thickness of building paper, and, lastly, 
with a second and outer sheathing of inch 
matched boards. The furring forms an air 
space between the outer brick wall and the board 
sheathing. There are thus three sheathings: 
one of board furred from brick wall; a second 
one of paper, with air space made by inch strips ; 
and a third inner sheathing of inch boards, also 
kept free of the paper by a furring of inch strips. 
The window openings have 2in. by 4in. strips, 
top, bottom, and sides built into the masonry. 
There are four sashes to each window, and air 
spaces between them. The jambs are of planks, 
closely fitted to the brick reveals, with paper 
between, and also to the insulation sheathing 
described. ‘The roof is sheathed with two thick- 
nesses of matched bcards, with a double layer of 
paper between, and the same is repeated below 
the ceiling timbers. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Frivay.—<Architectural Association. 
the King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 
8p.m. 

SaturpAy.—Builders’ Clerks’ Institution of Great Britain. 
Meeting for Organisation at Cannon- 
street Hotel. .4 p.m. 2 
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CHIPS. 


Probate of the will of Mr. George Knowles, of 
Shipley Moor, and formerly of Bradford, architect, 
and a member of the Shipley Local Board, who 
died on the 26th July last, aged 79 years, has been 
granted to his widow. The net value of the 
personal estate is £3,210. 


A new organ which has just been built in St. 
Peter’s Parish Church, Woolton, by Messrs. Forster 
and Andrews, of Hull, was opened on Friday. The 
organ is inclosed in an oak case with ornamental 
frontal pipes, and cost about £1,400. 


The Aberdeen Harbour Board adopted, on Mon- 
day, plans for the improvement of Torry harbour, 
expected to cost £4,700. 


M. Nénot was elected, on Saturday, a member of 
_ the French Academy of Fine Arts, Section of Archi- 
tecture, in the place of the late M. Ancelet. 


Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., at the suggestion of the 
Kyrle Society, has presented to the Missions to Sea- 
men Institute, Poplar, an original chalk drawing of 
his famous picture ‘‘Hope.”? The drawing will 
hang in the large recreation room of the institute. 


Additions have been made to the Nelson relics at 
the Royal United Service Institution, among them 
being the bedstead that Lord Nelson used on board 
the Victory. 


At Sandwich the mayor and corporation have 
under consideration a scheme for constructing a 
steam tramway from the town to the sea front. 
The promoter of the scheme is Mr. Stevens, the 
engineer for the recently-completed Rye and 
Camber tramway. 


‘The parish church of Eiwerby, near Sleaford, has 
undergone a restoration, mainly at the cost of the 
Earl and Countess of Winchilsea. The chief 
feature is the new roof, which has been constructed 
of oak, cut twelve years ago from the Haverholm 
Estate, and valued at £1,000. The altar, reredos, 
lectern, pulpit, and chancel furniture generally are 
new. The total cost of the restoration is about £2,500. 
Mr. F. Pattinson, of Ruskington, has carried out 
the work, and Mr. C. H. Fowler, F.S.A., of 
Durham, was the architect. 


New banking premises are about to be erected in 
the Thoroughfareat Woodbridge, for Messrs, Bacon, 
Cobbold, and Tollemache, from plans by Mr. T. W. 
Cotman, M.S A., of Ipswich. : 


At St. Helen’s Church, Sefton, on Friday, a new 
stained-glass window was unveiled in the west end 
of the north aisle. The work has been executed by 
Messrs. Lavers, Westlake, and Barraud, of Endell- 
street, W. 


At the Exeter County Court, on the 10th inst., 
Mr. Charles Brealy, builder, of St. Thomas, sued 
Messrs. Starkey and Knight, of Tiverton, to recover 
£50 under a contract and 15s. 5d. for extras. 
Judgment was given for the plaintiff for the 
15s. 5d.; but for the defendants on the claim for 
£50, as the surveyor to whom the matter had been 
referred was of opinion that the work had not been 
carried out according to the contract. ° 


The introduction of mechanical motive power for 
Glasgow Corporation tramways has been under 
consideration almost ever since the concern was 
taken over by the town council over a year ago. A 
specially-appointed sub-committee has now defi- 
nitely decided that mechanical power shall be 
adopted, although the specific form has not yet 
been fixed upon. It is probable that different 
methods will be utilised on the various routes, as 
may be most suitable for the gradients or localities. 


The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland left Dun- 
robin Castle on Friday by special train for Forsinard 
and the north coast of Sutherlandshire. They drove 
down Strathalladale, along the route of the proposed 
light railway from Forsinard to Portskerra. The 
survey and plans have been completed, modifica- 
tions having just been made on the plans so as to 
cheapen the cost and ease the curves, and they have 
now been submitted to Mr. Murdoch Paterson, the 
consulting engineer ; and after his examination and 
revision of the estimates the necessary application, 
with plans and certificates, will be lodged with the 
Board of Trade before November 30th. 


On Wednesday week a new organ, which has 
just been placed in Woolton Church at a cost of 
£1,400, was formally opened. The instrument has 
been built by Messrs. Forster and Andrews, of 
Hull, from the specification of Mr. HE. Townsend, 
Driffield. It is inclosed in an oak case, carved to 
match the screen filling. in the south side of the 
chancel, and the ornamental pipes in the chancel 
and nave are decorated in gold and French grey. 


Conyersazione at 


Trade Melos, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS, 


SwansEA.—New rules governing the relationship 
between the master builders of Swansea and opera~ 
tive carpenters and joiners were signed on Saturday 


by representatives of both parties, and the strike, 


which has lasted 15 weeks, terminated. One of the 
new rules provides that if any alterations are desired 
in the rules they shall be effected by five months’ 
notice, to expire May 1. The rate of wages is to 
remain at 8d. per hour. ‘ 


Tue Sxittep Lasour Marxet.—The monthly 
memorandum of the Labour Department of the 
Board of Trade says that in most of the important 
industries the state of the labour market continued 
to improve during September, and the percentage 
of unemployed in unions making returns is lower 
than at any period since 1891. The building trades 
continue busy in most districts, the percentage of 
unemployed members in unions making returns 
having fallen from 1'8 in August to 1°6 in Sep- 
tember, compared with 3°6 in September, 1894. On 
the whole, the furnishing and wood- working trades 
are well employed, and the percentage of unem- 
ployed union members has fallen from 2°7 in 
August to 2'6 in September, compared with 4:7 in 
September, 1894. 
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A number of specimens of oak carvings from old 
houses recently pulled down in Ipswich have been 
added to the collection in the Museum of that town. 


The town council of Christchurch, Hants, have 
under consideration a scheme prepared by their 
borough’ surveyor, Mr. Walter Knapp, for the- 
sewerage of the town. The proposed works would 
cost, it is estimated, £15,476. 


The Seven* Incorporated Trades of Aberdeen 
inaugurated, on Friday, additions and alterations 
that have been made to their building, Trinity Hall, 
Union-street, the scheme costing about £12,000. 
The marble staircase is regarded as the finest of the 
kind in the North. The vestibule ceiling is divided 
into eight panels, surrounded by Gothic mouldings, 
in the centre of each being a representation of the 
trades’ coat-of-arms. A supper-room, lighted from 
the south by four stained-glass windows, has been 
added, while a number of new rooms and the re- 
arrangement of others complete the scheme, 


The water supply of Leeds has been augmented 
by the laying of an additional main, 30in. in dia- 
meter, between Swinsty and Eccup reservoir, a 
work which has been completed under the super- 
vision of Mr. Thomas Hewson, the city engineer, 
this week. Henceforth the gravitating supply of 
water to Leeds will be by three 30in. mains from 
Swinsty reservoir, and, excepting on very rare 
occasions, there will be no pumping required at 
Arthington. For the better supply of water to the 
high-level districts of Beeston, a main is about to 
be laid from the high-level pumping main at 
Whingate. The laying of this main will cost £1,000, 
but it will form part of the mains which are to be 
laid in connection with the high-level service which 


it is intended to bring from the Washburn valley |- 


by new reservoirs to be built there. These reser- | 
voirs will not be completed for about seven years. 


The enlargement and renovation of St. Peter’s 
Church, Pembury, was celebrated by reopening 
services held last week. The chancel has been 
opened out into a newly-erected organ-chamber, 
choir-stalls have been placed in the chancel, and 
the new chantry has been made a continuation of 
the north aisle. On the south side the vestry has 
been correspondingly enlarged. The walls of the 
chancel have been redecorated, and the chancel 
floor has been laid with tiles. The organ has been 
removed from the west end of the church to the 
organ-chamber. The alterations have provided 
extra accommodation for 70 adults. The church 
has also been redecorated, gas has been laid on, and 
hot-water apparatus has been putin. The diocesan 
architect, Mr, Philip Day, prepared the plans, and 
the work has been carried out by Messrs. Penn, 
The cost has been £1,200. 


A public lavatory has been constructed by the St. 
Giles’s District Board of Works at the Holborn end 
of New Oxford-street. It is placed beneath the 
roadway at a depth of 14ft., and the superficial area 
is 1,500ft. The work has been designed by Mr. G. 
Wallace, C.E., engineer to the board, the con- 
tractors being Messrs. C. W. Killingback and Co., 
of Camden Town. The sanitary arrangements haye 
been carried out by Mr. G. Jennings, of Palace 
Wharf, Lambeth. ‘he convenience is ventilated by 
means of Blackman’s air - propeller, worked by 
water power, the waste water being used for flush- 
ing purposes, The roof of the convenience is formed 
with rolled steel girders and trough-plates, supplied 
by Messrs. J. Westwood and Co., of Millwall, who 
also supplied the staircases, which are formed of 
iron framing, fitted with Andrews’s patent reversible 
treads. Thenet cost was about £2,500, ~ 


AVERS and WESTLAKE. 

PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS. ry is 
MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 
MURAL DECORATION. — 


ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. 


FAMBRINI & DANIELS, 


Manuracturers oy IMPERISHABLE CONCRETE . 


ONRY For 
CORNICES, STRING-COURSES, 
MODELLED PANELS, AND EVERY 
STONE-WORK REQUISITE. 
LANDINGS and Plain or Moulded and Mitred 
STEPS, durable throughout. 5 


WORKS AND OFFICES: LINCOLN. 


DOULTING STONE, 
CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 


: (THE DOULTING STONE COMPANY), 
DOULTING, i SHEFTON MALLET. 


ONDON AGENT: 


E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven Strezt, Stranp, W.C. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited te the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


London Agent :— 3 : 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


JOHN GRUNDY, 
HEATING APPARATUS MANUFACTURER. 


ESTIMATES FREE, SUCCESS GUARANTEED, - . 


Foundry: TYLDESLEY, MANCHESTER. 


Showrooms and Workrooms: 
TYLDESLEY BUILDINGS, TORRENS STREET, ISLINGTON, N. 


West End Showrooms : 5, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
CuieFr OFFICE: 


30, Duncan Terrace,- City Road, London, N. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOYWOOD 
MEROHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, - E.C, 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 
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TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender; it adds to the value of the information. 


AxMINSTER.—For the supply of 450ft. of 6in. water 
main, for the rural distrlet council :— 


Dening and Co., Chard mg toe £67 10 0 
White, F., Colyton ... aaa ron 6110 0 
Parsons, W. B., Axminster... 59 10 O 
Frost, A. ne ites fe 5117 6 
Otton, F. 3» (accepted) 48 7 10 


Brprorp.—For the supply of 200 cast-iron electric -lamp- 
columns, for the town council :— | 
Bradley, W., Brighouse, Yorks (accepted) £449 


Brxuitu.—For the erection of business premises St. 
Leonard’s-road, for Mr. Joshua Taylor. Mr. J. B. Wall, 
architect :— } 

Gold, C. H., Bexhill (accepted)... £787 0 0 
(Lowest tender received.) 


Bexuriu.—For the erection of corner premises, Sack- 
ville and Western-roads, for Mr. A. Pritchard. Mr, 
J.B. Wall, architect:— 

Padgham and Hutchingon.-.., . £1,290 0 0 
Gold, C. H. (accepted) 864 0 0 


Brxuiiu.—For alterations and additions to Nos. land 2,, 
Congressbury-terrace, for Mr. Hoile. Mr. J. B. Wall, 


architect :— 
Newman, W. G. is ay, 10 O98 ORO 
Gold; CEG, = ase 375 0 0 
Barker and Rogers (accepted) 369 0 0 - 


Buytu, Norruumeerranp.—For pulling down an@ 
rebuilding the Croft Arms, for Mr. Hugh Reid, Waterloo. 
Mr. E. L. Thompson, 1, Turner-street, Blyth, 
architect +— 

Barron and Temple (accepted) » £1,040 0 0 


Brytu, Norruumpertanp.—For the erection of 
dwelling-house, for Mr. W. Charlton, solicitor. Mz. W. 
E. L. Thompson, 1, Turner-street, Blyth, architect :— 

Barron and Temple (accepted) £941-0 0 


Broutry-by-Bow, E.—For providing and fixing a new 
vertical boiler and hot-water coils in the Alton-street 
School, Bromley, for the London School Board :— 


Potter and Sons (Litd.) tale asl ae LOO OO 
Davis, G. aaa i Res vat 130 0 0 
Cannon, W. G., and Sons ..., a 125 .0 0 
Wontner-Smith, J., Gray, and Co, 109 18 0: 
Vaughan and Brown... ies eae 108 0 oO 
May, J. and F.... a5 a te 105.0 0 
Clarke and Son, Featherstone- 

street, H.C. (accepted) ... vee 84 0 0 


Buin, Rapnorsuire.—For carrying out street im- 
provements, for the urban distriet council:— : 
Jones, J. M. (accepted) 
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INTERESTING HOUSES. 


HILE the Burtpinc News Designing 
Club is engaged on the drawings for 
a country house, a great many questions 
connected with planning and design will 
naturally suggest themselves. Many of these 
are familiar enough: they haye been con- 
sidered and answered, in books and lectures 
and articles, ever since architectural litera- 
ture began. Of course, the answers are not 
final or exhaustive. Manners and modes of 
living change ; circumstances vary, and the 
solutions of a problem which were satisfac- 
tory fifty years ago may be very inappropriate 
to-day. Moreover, the questions which have 
received most attention are what go by the 
name of ‘practical’? ones—questions, that 
is, relating to comfort, to health, conyeni- 
ence, and the like. Matters of this class are 
never long forgotten. They are things of 
the body ; and the body may be trusted to 
assert its claims in season and out of season. 
They get the first hearing; they nearly 
always take the lead in deciding for the 
architect what is and what is not to be. And 
yet it does not do to listen to them too ex- 
clusiyely. Even the modern man has a 
mind, though sometimes a very small one; 
and when his body has been waited on, and 
coddled and fussed about till there is no 
possibility of doing any more for it, this 
mind is apt to assert itself and make him 
uncomfortable. In all the mechanical luxury 
he has brought together, it finds nothing for 
itself. He has built a house, but nota home. 
There is no soul in it: he sickens of its 
splendour, and wishes himself, perhaps, in 
some interesting old cottage he knew as 
a boy. 

Ninety per cent. of modern work is weari- 
some even at first sight. There is not an 
idea in it which we do not know by heart. 
Its very monstrosities and absurdities are 
not original, but only the stock ones of the 
period ; and the ‘‘ ornament” under which 
they try to hide themselves is the same flat, 
lifeless stuff we are hourly wishing to get 
away from. It is odd that new work should 
be nearly always stale, and old work nearly 
always fresh; but so it is. In close con- 

_ nection with this fact is another—that new 
work is generally very ornate, and old work 
very plain, and yet the old is as beautiful as 
the new is ugly. A modern house, very 
often, gives one the same sort of impression 
which a modern picture gaye to the farmer 
in Punch, ‘‘ Why, the paint on this picture 
would come to fiye pounds, let alone the 
mon’s time in laying it on.” Just so: it is 
the cost of the ‘‘ paint,” of the materials, the 
mouldings, the decorations, which usually 
forces itself on the attention in the modern 

house. The ‘man’s time in laying it on,” 
the architect’s skill in putting it together, 
was obyiously a minor matter. What strikes 
Srenphody, is the lot of money it must haye 
cost. 

There are some old buildings which leave 
the same impression ; but they are compara- 
tively few. Modernism, it is true, began to 
come in with Queen Elizabeth, or perhaps 
even earlier, with Henry VIII. But except 
in the show-houses of the richer nobility, it 
did not make much progress for another 
century, and in some districts the farmer 
and the cottager kept clear of it down to quite 
recent times. They had no money to spare 
for finery. The village mason could not 
make himself an everlasting memorial- by 
magnificence. Yet he did not wish his 
inyentions to be quite undistinguished, and 


as he could not put ornament into them, he 
put thought, which was infinitely better. 
He left us in each, not a lot of stock patterns 
selected out of some manufacturer’s cata- 
logue, but some little fancy of his own pure 
brain, which nobody had exactly thought of 
before, and nobody has copied since. It 
was generally, too, a fancy which had some 
unpretending beauty about it. It did not 
exhibit, as so many contemporary attempts 
at novelty do, only the originality of ignor- 
ance. It was the work of a man who knew 
what his fellows had done in like cases, and 
who used this knowledge to do something 
equally good, and yet altogether different. 
Let us take a few examples of interesting 
old houses, and note a point here and there 
which makes them interesting. 

Round London, as soon as we get beyond 
the boundaries in which the more rigid 
building regulations are in force, we find 
ourselyes up to the eyes in what passes for 
half-timber work. The jerry-builder, and 
his brother, the jerry-architect, have both 
discovered that it is cheap and attractive. 
Inferior Swedish wood, used thin and painted 
over, with inferior rough-cast as a filling-in, 
makes a great show; though a painful one, 
when the maker daubs its quarterings over 
with reddish-brown, in violent discord with 
his red bricks, and puts his sashes into half- 
mourning by a white line round a dark 
frame. But how sickening all this me- 
chanical effort at the picturesque rapidly 
becomes! ‘There is no thought, no spirit, no 
heart init. At the best, the same common- 
place sets of lines are repeated in cottage 
after cottage, through street after street. 
Bad construction, bad design, and absence of 
all effort at better, characterise the great 
bulk of suburban building. They are making 
half-timber work a by-word, as they for- 
merly made stucco; and none will soon be 
poor enough to do it reverence. Turn from 
this to one old specimen of it—we all know 
it at a glance—the entrance to Stokesay 
Castle. It has been measured, and drawn, 
and photographed from this point and that 
point, as if no one who saw it could help 
taking down some sort of memorandum of it. 
Yet every sketch attracts us. It never grows 
stale ; it seems always to have more ideas in 
it than we have yet realised. How is it that 
we can admire it so long? The general 
grouping is of the simplest. There is an 
oblong building, roofed in one span, with a 
gable at each end. It stands sideways to the 
road. It is of two stories, of which the upper 
one overhangs, perhaps, a foot. The entrance 
archway is in the centre of the longer sides. 
In strictness, it is not an archway, for it is 
covered, on the front face, by a carved beam 
resting on two moulded posts. The upright 
timbers of the lower story are strong and 
massive, and set near together. They are 
framed into a sill at top and bottom, and a 
horizontal piece is halyed acrossthem. There 
are two or three short braces, obviously 
structural, and not decorative, and win- 
dows are inserted here and there. So 
much for the lower stage. Above it, on 
the wall of the upper room, the timber- 
framing is arranged in an unusual and yet 
unpretending pattern. The freshness of its 
design is the first thing that strikes the 
spectators. The wall is diyided into squares 
of about 3ft. by stout vertical and horizontal 
framing, and then four rather lighter braces, 
forming a lozenge, are inserted into each 
square. There is no cusping, no circular 
cutting even, below the level of the eayes, 
and yet anything fuller of effect and indi- 
viduality is seldom to be seen. But if the 
arrangement had been quite as uniform as 
our previous description would make it 
appear, the eye would soon have understood 
it, and seen through it, and sickened of it. 
This is just what a good artist everywhere 
expects, and guards against. If his work is 
to impress you at the first view, it must look 
simple; and yet, if it is to impress you long, 


it must not be simple. This is just what 
happens at Stokesay. The first impression is 
that you are looking at 16 lozenge-shaped 
figures inclosed in squares. But when you 
look again, you find that there are only 15 
lozenges, and that one of the squares con- 
tains instead a T-shaped form. Thisis not 
all, for you next discover that two more of 
the lozenges, and only two, are divided into 
triangles by slender uprights, which bisect 
them, Finally, it turns out that no two of 
the figures are quite alike. They vary by 
slight shades in width, and the timbers which 
form them yary by slight shades in thick- 
ness. They were never ‘‘ sawn die-square,” 
as the mechanical modern architect specifies 
his to be, and the result of it all is that there 
is an endless yariety of line about them 
which one neyer quite sees through, and, 
therefore, neyer wearies of. 

The sixteen squares, again, are divided into 
two sets by irregular uprights, which frame- 
in a window over the archway. The modern 
architect's natural idea would haye been to 
make this centre to a still richer pattern than 
those which adorn them. But the ancient 
builder knew where to leave off. He felt that 
some relief was wanted here, that he had put 
in as much pattern work as could really be 
enjoyed, so he went back to plain, ordinary 
construction for a little while. Half a dozen 
vertical timbers, short and long, with unequal 
spaces here and there between them forlights, 
make up the central feature of his facade. 
But he did not see why, because for the 
moment he had given up making his timbers 
into patterns, he should renounce every sort 
of decoration at this important point. What 
he did was to put in some which does not do 
away with the generally irregular effect of 
the centre, and yet which is very beautiful 
when you do see it. He carved the surfaces 
of his principal timbers just at this point. 
Then aboye this centre he put a gable, and 
there he went back to his patterns of oak 
framing, and made them richer than before. 
Here they are curved and cusped. But, 
seeing that the richer a form is, the less 
repetition it will bear, he only puts five of 
them instead of sixteen, and he varies these 
considerably in size and shape. His gable 
finishes with a barge-board. The modern 
man would probably have pierced this with 
tracery richer still, But the ancient one 
knew that he had putin quite tracery enough, 
and his barge-board is straight and unbroken, 
but covered with ‘delicate carving. Lookiag 
at the whole design of this entrance, one 
realises more and more its skilfully concealed 
richness. There is nothing flasby about it. 
It does not seem at first half as costly as it is. 
It is a lesson in reserve, in proportion, in 
informality. 

Most of all, however, it is a lesson in 
invention. Its author has really given us 
something out of his own mind, which, if not 
better than more familiar types, is, at least, 
good as well as new. He has got a new effect 
out of yery simple lines, in his timber pat- 
terns, and has worked out another new idea 
successfully, by making the central bit of 
his elevation the plainest part of it. He, 
haying a castle in hand, has done his work 
in a fairly elaborate way. But other archi- 
tects of old made their work interesting by 
mere freshness of fancy, with hardly any 
elaboration at all. A couple of square 
chimneys set diagonally, with a bit of Gothic 
panelling for their base, are enough to give 
individuality to the Old Hall at Rough Lee.* 
A stepped gable as a base for other chimneys 
does the same at Kirby Hall.t Two or three 
lozenge-shaped chimneys splayed off into 
squares, and a seyen-light window with 
brick mullions and a peculiar pointed arch 
aboye them, produce the same result in an 
old house at Eltham, Kent.t Some great, 
flat-topped, bay windows give a soul of its 


* See Burtpina News, July 31, 1891. 
7 Ditto ditto Jan. 23, 1835. 
b Ditto ditto June 23, 1882, 
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own to Rakedale Hall.* At Canon’s Ashby, 
the distinctive feature is an oriel high up in 
the principal gable, with a single-light 
window adjoining it on each side. Hoghton 
Tower, Lancashire, has a polygonal bay cor- 
belled over to gabled roof. Newton, Yeovil, 
has its windows between, and not in, its 
gabled bays or projections. Great Chalfield 
has a semicircular oriel of Tudor date, with a 
cresting instead of a parapet. Gayton Manort 
has polygonal bays, set back, in the attic 
story, to rectangular ones. One might go on 
endlessly with such examples. Almast every 
old housé shows, in some feature or other, 
a treatment peculiar to itself. This is at the 
bottom of its individuality, its interest. But 
this is not all. Anybody, if he likes, can 
treat some feature in a building as nobody 
ever did before, and as nobody will ever 
wish to do again. The peculiarity of old 
work is, first, that the treatment, however 
original, impresses us as tolerable, and even 
agreeable ; and next, that the whole design 
is so Shaped and modified as thoroughly to 
harmonise with it. If these two conditions 
are only satisfied, the more originality our 
young architects can give us the better. 


STREET IMPROVEMENT. 


pee rapid increase of street traffic has 

rendered it compulsory on the authori- 
ties of our larger cities to widen the thorough- 
fares wheneyer any occasion presents itself, 
such as the demolition of business premises, 
destruction by fire of buildings, clearance of 
old crowded dwellings; and this widening, 
in its turn, has created the necessity of pro- 
viding, for the safety of crossing pedestrians, 
small payed areas or “‘ islands ”’ in the centre 
of the roadway or at certain intervals. The 
great use and safety of these harbours of 
refuge from the incessant street traffic can- 
not be overrated, particularly by all timid, 
neryous or infirm people. -Another im- 
provement has been the enlargement of 
the intersections or centres of traffic by 
removing all properties at the corners, 
and by making circuses like those of Lud- 
gate-circus, Piccadilly-circus, and Oxford- 
circus. The London County Council haye 
not been neglectful in forming these centres 
whenever the clearing of old premises 
enabled them to do so. In the centre of this 
circular area a payed ‘‘ island,” with a 
central lamp-pillar and posts, has been placed; 
but why haye not the Council gone a little 
further, and coyered in the space by an orna- 
mental pavilion roof, which would afford a 
welcome shelter to pedestrians in rainy 
weather? Perhaps it will be argued that 
such shelters would afford a refuge for 
“loafers,” and be little used by those for 
whose benefit it is intended. Similar ob- 
jections have been urged against providing 
seats in open spaces and parks, and in rail- 
way stations; but we are by no means con- 
vinced that, with proper police supervision, 
these difficulties are insuperable. In some 
towns roofed spaces haye been erected, 
and in seyeral Continental cities they are 
to be found amongst other accessories 
of public convenience. An interesting 
and instructive lecture was recently given 
before the Franklin Institute by Mr. Paul 
Gerhard, C.E., in which that gentleman 
sketched a very comprehensive scheme on 
the ‘‘ Laying out of Cities and Towns.” The 
gist of the lecturer’s remarks is that municipal 
authorities should map out a general scheme 
of improyements on practical and zsthetic 
principles, affecting not only the planning of 
streets and the growth outwards of towns, 
but the architecture of the buildings to be 
erected, and the embellishments of the streets, 
squares, and gardens—a very large scheme, 
and almost visionary in the case of old cities, 
whose main thoroughfares and buildings are 
fixed, and the growth of which is mainly by 
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the addition of outlying districts. London 
supplies us with an example of a city already 
cast in a mould, unalterable in many respects, 
and which admits only of piecemeal additions 
and improyements. Mr. Gerhard’s remarks, 
however, refer to old as well as new 
towns, and in this connection they are sug- 
gestive. Under one aspect he dwells on 
the extension of ancient cities by the altera- 
tion of the older parts made neces- 
sary by the increased internal traffic, to be 
done only by the widening of streets anda 
reconstruction of narrow and crowded por- 
tions. Hyen American cities of comparatively 
recent date grow up in haphazard manner, 
and itis admitted render the application of 
any principles or plan out of the question. 
Comparing Huropean with American cities, 
the author is compelled to admit the supe- 
riority from an architectural point of view of 
the former, the more beautiful and eyer- 
changing street perspectives, the location of 
monumental buildings, the more picturesque 
arrangement of the streets and the garden 
elements. The ‘‘ American city streets,” he 
says, ‘‘lack architectural. effects; we have 
too many dull, stipid, and monotonous rows 
of houses, each house identical with its 
neighbour, and in the business portions, the 
ugly sky-scrapers of many stories shut out 
the light of day, the blue of the sky, and the 
pure air of heaven, while there is a lack of 
prospects and outlooks of ever-varying views 
and of impressions of beauty.” The “ rect- 
angular” system of street laying-out, it is 
also admitted, does not meet practical re- 
quirements, and is yery inartistic. 

The requirements of the problem relate to 
traffic, to building, and to sanitation. It is 
fortunate, says our author, that in street 
architecture the art requirements coincide 
with those of hygiene. Generally it is so; 
lofty and commandings buildings require a 
large area of site, for obvious architectural 
reasons; a wide street is more capable of 
architectural effect than a narrow one, and 
is equally favourable to hygiene; a noble 
square has an architectural as well as sanitary 
value. Everything, too, which assists to 
embellish a city has a hygienic influence. It 
would take us far beyond the limits of these 
remarks to discuss the suggestions made by 
the author. In the planning of a new town 
axiomatic principles can be laid down, such 
as the main centres of traffic, and the lead- 
ing lines of streets in accord, not only with 
the requirements of traffic, but for archi- 
tectural effect. We may also arrange for 
radial and diagonal lines, for belt traffic; for 
the pedestrian apart from the vehicular 
traffic, for heavy truck or waggon traffic, as 
well as for lighter passenger vehiclesand tram- 
way lines, and determine the width of streets 
according to their use and length. The 
problem, as applied to the ordinary Eng- 
lish city, is very different: we cannot 
apply general principles; all we can dois 
to improye the main streets when circum- 
stances are favourable, and apply to the out- 
lying and newer districts conyenient means 
of communication. Now and then a central 
artery can be widened, at first partially and 
then throughout, as the City Commissioners 
of Sewers haye done in Ludgate Hill, and 
the L.0.C. are doing in the Strand and other 
streets by setting back the building frontages. 
These are opportunities which may not cccur 
again in a century. A new street from the 
Strand to Holborn is a foregone conclusien. 
All we say is: Make it equal to the occa- 
sion by studying’ its best direction, even 
should it have to deviate from a straight 
line, and endeayour to make all the main 


‘centres in its progress as convenient and 


artistic as possible. Other and equally 
important lines can no doubt be sug- 
gested to connect the great thoroughfares 
north and south; but how much better would 
it be to make use of as many of the older 
streets as possible—widen them if we like— 
and make the intersections rallying points 


for traffic and also guides to the visitor and 
pedestrian. Again, in erecting our new 
public buildings, we should be following 
a useful principle to endeayour to place 
them in or near those localities which have 
become centres of traffic or business; build- 
ings like the L..C.C. offices would be desirable 
for many reasons in the Strand, or near 
Charing Cross, and itis necessary in planning 
a new thoroughfare, or widening an old one, 
to have in view the probable requirements of © 
public offices, vestry halls, free libraries, 
polytechnics, and courthouses in the locality, 
and provide large squares or sites for them. 
In the suburban or outlying districts too 
much is left to chance. We haye, for 
instance, good residential localities spoilt or 
deteriorated in yalue by the erection of 
objectionable factories, chemical works, and 
fever hospitals—buildings which ought to be 
situated in parts sufficiently isolated from 
residential estates. These are anomalies 
which in the near future will have to receive 
more attention. 

In the reconstruction of town thorough- 
fares, more attention ought to be given to 
sanitary wants, ample subways for sewers, 
water, gas, and electric wires, easy removal 
of refuse from- the denser neighbourhoods, 
means for its speedy destruction, a system 
of pipe mains with shut-offs, hydrants for 
cleansing the streets, water troughs, and 
fountains, and other public conveniences. 
Our present system of conduits for electric 
lighting and telephonic communication in 
our street pavements is far behind that of 
other countries, while our gas and water 
mains and sewer-pipes are generally buried 
deep into the roadway, requiring extensive 
and obstructive excayations every time there 
is a leakage, or a new house connection has 
to be made. Such bungling arrangements 
are a discredit to our sanitary science. In 
a great city other amenities are called for: 
plans should be assigned for public shelters, 
the planting of our streets and squares; 
positions for street-clocks, pumps, lighting 
columns, letter-boxes, payilions, automatic 
boxes. Why these useful accessories should 
be left to mercenary or enterprising com- 
panies, and our streets spoilt by their erection 
in undesirable places, instead of being made 
artistic adjuncts, is a question for eyery 
municipal body which has the design and- 
embellishment of their city at heart. 


RIVAL SCHOOLS. 


{ft matters advance as they haye been 
developing in the minds of professional 
educationists, artists, and technical school 
promoters, architecture will soon be under the 
thraldom of schools; we shall have three or 
more distinct ideals of education, all clamour- 
ing for public support and favour. In the 
future the youthful student will be too well 
looked after; he will haye competing schools 
enlisting his attention, and catering for his 
wants, and this motherly regard for his 
education and welfare will leaye him yer 
little to do for himself. What with the 
examinations of the Institute, the profes- 
sional classes and studio of the Association, 
the Department of Architecture, Construc- 
tion, and Modern Practice at King’s College, 
the similar one at University College, 
the technical and handicraft schools, and 
the contemplated London County Council 
school, he will have plenty to choose 
from—rather too many for his own peace of 
mind. At least, he will be able to select 
which school suits his own predilections and 
tastes. But what we doubt is whether all 
this solicitude for the rising architect is 
likely to make him a better artist or a more 
efficient professional adviser, and these are 
the two qualifications which mostly concern 
the public as our patrons. As yet there is 
no agreement as to what kind of school is 
the best for the architect. Those who have 
authoritatively written and spoken on the 
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subject are at variance on these points. 
Three distinct ideas of how the future 
architect is to be taught prevail. There are 
the advocates of the Professional school, 
inculcated by the Institute progressive ex- 
aminations and the Architectural Association 
classes, who say that the professional man 
must be versed in all those special sciences 
and subjects which are more or less 
connected with building construction and 
architecture; he must learn the character- 
istics of styles and professional practice ; 
secondly, there are the advocates for art and 
handicrafts who maintain that it is a mistake 
to burden the student with knowledge which 
ought to be learned in the same way as his 
grammar and arithmetic, and which do not 
help him as an artist; thirdly, there are 
. those who are the exponents of the official 
. mind, who would train the student in the 
practical application of office duties and con- 
struction, and prepare him for the work 
of district or municipal suryeyorship. We 
cannot expect a young man entering the 
profession to ayail himself of all these kinds 
of instruction ; it would be simply impossible. 
The remarks made by Mr. W. D. Carée in 
his opening address at the A.A. are to the 
point. He asked, ‘‘Shall we oppose the 
new tests of the Institute examinations 
as those of merely stereotyped efficiency, 
and formulate a scheme on _ different 
lines?” No doubt this would be the 
wish of a great many, who know that their 
artistic powers cannot be developed or 
improved by answering any number of 
examination papers, who detest cramming 
which would allow the most superficial 
knowledge to pass for real talent. In- 
adequate it must be; still, what is called 
“‘stereotyped efficiency” is better than in- 
competence and ignorance, and this efficiency 
gives a guarantee to the public. For those, 
we are told, who look no further than an 
*‘ official Guarantee of efficiency,” the ex- 
aminations are a safeguard. Yet there are 
others who see farther than mere competence 
in solying an equation or distinguishing a 
style, who want master builders and artistic 
directors. These can only ‘be known by 
the work they haye actually designed and 
directed. 

The Art and Handicraft ideal sets some- 
thing more real and related before the 
student ; it invites him to prove his capabili- 
ties for the ‘profession by evidence of actual 
design and work in studio and workshop. The 
young man, say this school, who can put his 
artistic powers into execution on the bench or 
the mason’s banker, and set out his own work, 
who can model in clay his carved caps and 
spandrels, who can frame and put together 
trusses, set out and work his tracery and 
mouldings from his sketches or drawings, 
exhibits his art and technical skill in a 
manner at once conyincing and practical. 
The examination paper questions on these 
“rit ee may test the memory and the theory 
of the candidate, but they altogether fail to 
bring out or develop his artistic power or 
feeling. An intimate practical acquaintance 
with materials and their handling for certain 
purposes and proper treatment lies at the 
very root, as we know, of good design. 
How can the examination paper deal with the 
suitable application of material and its treat- 
ment to any given purpose? It may draw out 
from the student the qualities of the best 
material, its properties and strength, but it 
cannot test the candidate's power of conyert- 
ing or treating it in any given detail. The 
only way, for instance, by which the archi- 
tectural ability of the candidate can be tested 
in a question of moulded work or vaulting, 
is to give him a block of stone, and expect 
him to set out the work so as to cut it with 
the least waste, and to show how the 
springers are to be worked on the shaft. The 
institution of handicraft classes is one means 
of teaching the handling of materials and 
their right treatment. In such classes as 
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those of the Trades Training School, Great 
Tit hfield-street, established by the Company 
of Carpenters, the instruction giyen to masons, 
bricklayers, carpentersand joiners, plasterers, 
and others is practical ; but every student can 
also exercise his own artistic skill or design in 
setting out a gauged arch, or in executing a 
door or window to his own design. Hxecu- 
tion plays a great part indesign. A good 
design implies no unnecessary expendi- 
ture of material, and a_ simplification 
of workmanship. Unless a man can show 
how his design can be executed, the mode 
of cutting the material, of making the 
joints, and of framing, he cannot have 
learned his art. Design is now taught 
in a very different way, as if material and 
jointing and labour were to be entirely: sub- 
ordinated or concealed altogether. By the 
ordinary buyer of furniture, for example, 
the most complete disguise of the construc- 
tion is thought a yirtue, and esteemed as a 
tour de force, Then, lastly, the official order 
of educators are seeking to give that kind of 
instruction which will make the best admini- 
strators, the most competent business men 
for official appointments. Is the talked-of 
London County Council school to be of this 
description, or will other counsels prevail ? 
Building law statutes, Acts of Parliament 
are, according to some men, more important 
than all else, and to be crammed into 
the heads of the candidates. The learn- 
ing of these Acts alone is a tax,on the 
receptive faculty of the student. We do not 
undervalue the importance of a thorough 
acquaintance with building law as it applies 
to easements, construction, and sanitation ; 
but the extension of the courses which he 
will be expected to go through—these further 
instalments of professional literature will not 
be regarded approvingly. And the question 
is, Are we to have better architecture and 
better building than we haye had? This 
seems to be the point which is just now for- 
gotten. If professional status and decorum, 
high art, handicraft, and business are to be 
thus severally looked after, we may surely 
assume an advanced and highly developed 
type of architect in the future. But can we 
expect anything of the sort? We cannot 
develop all these acquirements in the same 
individual; if we make hi an accom- 
plished professional man, he will arora 
be nothing better than a prig, and loo 

down on all handiwork; if we cultivate 
his artistic ability, he will never be 
any good out of his office or studio, High 
professional or- official attainments have 
seldom been accompanied by any great 
artistic ability, nor haye they always been 
synonymous with successful practice. The 
school can only arouse the dormant talents ; 
develop, but neyer create them. Hence the 
student of to-day must choose his own line 
of study. Anything is better than the com- 
mercial-professional grooye into which so 
many are content to work, which makes the 
percentage system the main thing, and takes 
the trade catalogue as the easiest means of 
satisfying the client. The only way of lifting 
him out of this grooye is to instruct him in 
principles of workmanship or handicraft, 
which will enable him to see the defective 
design of the ornamental terracotta panel and 
of the stock castings which come under his 
notice. The tempting and attractive cata- 
logues of moulded brickwork and terracotta 
and keramic ornament, architectural wood- 
work, and iron castings are proofs that our 
systematic schools of design do not provide the 
best meansof instruction, and thatthe architect 
is not master of those manufacturesover which 
he ought to exercise artisticcontrol. Cast-iron 
bridges, verandahs, railings exist and are 
erected which yiolate every principle of good 
taste in spite of architects. Buildings are 
put up which defy all good arrangement and 
design and disfigure the landscape even by 
men who appatid letters after their names, 
and the public are still satisfied. We hear 


of few remonstrances if a monster store 
or block in flats is erected which utterly 
destroys the outline of another edifice. 
All this we see going on around us in 
total indifference to what the architect 
has to say. We cannot think that these 
things ought to be if the profession were 
really alive to their own interests. The 
discerning public would never be satisfied 
with these abortions if they could see the 
profession taking a lead, showing what can 
be done. By making art more a reality than 
an abstraction to be talked about, they could 
do something to win it back from the hands of 
those who are making it merely a commercial 
substitute for the genuine article. 

— 


CLUNY MUSEUM.—VI. 
By May Morris. 
ON JEWELS. 

hice jewel-room of the Cluny Museum is rich 

not only in contents, but in outward aspect. 
As I sit in the window-seat here, my eye is 
pleasantly filled with the low tones of full rich 
colour; the afternoon sun pours in across the 
floor and touches the jewelled crowns of the 
Gothic kings, their mysterious purple stones 
swaying slightly with the vibrations of the street 
outside that chance to reach this quiet room; the 
golden altar-piece from Bale gleams against the 
dark green woodland tapestry that covers the 
walls, while the trees outside the window glitter 
in the clear, bright\air. I see, too, from the 
arched doorway beside me, through the range of 
galleries, a long vista of low roof-beams, and the 
same pleasant, sunny light striking across the 
dark polished floors. 

It is difficult to give in words any idea of the 
romantic beauty of these nine golden crowns of 
the 7th century. For nearly twelve centuries 
they lay buried near Toledo, before they were 
discovered and brought here, though on the 
same spot fourteen small crowns of gold trellis- 
work had been previously found and sent to the 
Mint at Madrid to be melted down—a fate which 
many a priceless treasure has shared in the dark 
age of the early 19th century. Most of these 
crowns are thought to be votive offerings; but 
the largest was possibly that worn in life by the 
Gothic king, Reccesvinthus, whose name it bears. 
It consists of a broad band of gold, richly worked 
and bordered with flat stones set mosaic-wise. It 
is set with large polished stones, 30 sapphires of 
the greatest baauty, alternating with 30 fine 
pearls.. All round it hang little chains carrying 
great letters of cloisonné gold, forming the 
legend Reccesvinthus rex offeret. Below the letters 


hang square-set stones, and below them again ({ 


pink sapphires in pear-shaped pendants. Through 
the centre of it all passes a slender chain, from 
which a jewelled cross hangs, an adornment for 
kings, elegant in its costliness, 

The crown is attached by four chains of 
elaborate work to a clustering ornament of 
massive gold like the cup of a flower, which in 
its turn upholds a marvellous capital of rock 
crystal finely carved, from which rises the crystal 
ball, and finally the chain which supports the 
whole. 

It is difficult,to. say wherein the beauty of this 
strange mass of gold and shining stones lies. 
There is nothing very definite to lay hold on, but 
yet it is one of those things that move by their 
remoteness as well as by their splendour, by their 
association with the growing race whose richly 
decorated architecture seems foreshadowed in 
their wealth of ornament. We are reminded of 
the wonderful jewels the early romance writers 
described in the most picturesque words they had 
command of—without much exaggeration after 
all perhaps—or too great strain upon imagination. 

A splendour of another kind, not less interest- 
ing, though scarcely so romantic in appearance, 
has found a lasting resting-place in this little 
room—the great golden altar-piece of Bale. It 
was given to the cathedral of the city by the 
Emperor, Henry II., in the first years of the 
llth century, when in gratitude to his patron 
saint (St. Benedict), who had cured him of a 
painful illness, he rebuilt it and enriched it as a 
lasting monument of the efficacy of prayer. 

Many other rich gifts also he bestowed, says 
the chronicle. A crucifix containing a drop of 
blood of the Redeemer and a fragment of the 
true Cross, a scrap of the blessed Virgin’s 
garment, relics of the Holy Sepulchre oi the 
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- described above. 


Apostles and several Saints, the imperial throne, 
too, encrusted with gold, silver, and ivory, and 
the insignia of the emperor, a consecration vest- 
ment with the imperial mantle, and a crown of 
silyer-gilt to be suspended in the choir. For all 
‘heir munificence to the church and for their 

eeds of piety, Henry and his wife were 
canonised, rest their souls! But the later 
history of this golden treasure is curious, and 
deserves a brief mention. During the Reforma- 
tion it lay perdu with the rest of the treasure, 
and safe from zealous hands, in the subterranean 
vaults of the cathedral; but from 1529 to the 
beginning of this century the town of Bale 
retained possession of the ornaments and sacred 
chalices, in spite of the representations of 
the bishop and his chapter, who wanted them 
back under their care. ‘Then in 1834, when Baile 
became divided into two independent cantons, 
Bale- Ville and Bale-Campagne, the treasure had 
to be divided, too. The golden altar fell to the 
share of Bale-Campagne, whose worthies with 
characteristic commonsense and absence of auy 
romantic humbug put it to the hammer. The 
Swiss mind is intelligent if venal: let us give it 
due credit. The Spanish Government melted 
into unmeaning and voiceless lumps of gold the 
fourteen golden crowns, priceless for their interest 
and rarity, which, were the result of the first 
search for Gothic treasures near Toledo as 
This was merely brutal and 
stupid: Bale-Campagne, if the prestige ot 
possession of an historic monument was nothing 
to them, saw that the thing had a peculiar 
market value, and sold it to the highest bidder. 
Posterity is the richer for this commercial 
«commonsense, for they might have hacked it up 
for firewood and the gold on it. 

The golden Rose of Baile, from the same 
treasure, was also acquiredj by the museum ;—a 
wonderful piece of goldsmith’s work, of very 
different time and style, fanciful and precious as 
a jewel stolen from fairyland. It is of early 
14th-century work (given by Pope Clement V. 
to the Prince-Bishop of Bale), and represents a 
rose-tree, whose blossoms have precious stones 
for the dewdrops in their centres, with leaves 
curiously worked; all in a state of preservation. 

It is impossible to include the jewelled caskets, 
reliquaries ; rings, secular, episcopal, and ponti- 
fical ; the Merovingian jewels, the carved ivories 
of early date that fill the cases in this room. Yet 
of things ecclesiastical, note specially a lovely 
reliquary of French work, in silver gilt and 
enamelled, set with stones and fine pearls, the 
back covered with an enamel of Jesus Christ, with 
a knight and lady kneeling at His feet in adora- 
tion. Among the adornments of the laity, note 
a rich girdle of silver-gilt bosses (the Icelanders 
do similar work for their women’s wearing to- 
day), sewn on to velvet, which is lined with cloth 
of gold. The work is crisp and delicate, like all 
work of the 14th century, and the clasp and 
pendant laid with flowers and leaves in high 
relief, set with stones. And, further, the re- 
markable clasp decorated with enamel and 
precious stones ; agreat crowned eagle, his body and 
spread wingscovered with pearls, rubies, sapphires, 
and jacynths, a piece of 14th-century work, 
notable both for its beauty and its admirable state 
- of preservation. And the jewel caskets of carved 
and gilded ivory, of engraved steel, of silver 
decked with gold and jewels! One might think 
there were not enough precious stones in the Far 
Hast to satisfy the Medieval woman’s passion for 
glittering toys—rings for their long fingers; 
jewels for their necks; pearls to set round the 
caskets to hold them! Modern women keep their 
treasures at the bank, or in strong boxes of 
strictly utilitarian appearance; then, they kept 
them in lovely boxes, themselves usually inclosed 
in less sumptuous boxes or cases of cuir dowilli 
while travelling, for you could not leave your 
most treasured possessions behind you then while 
travelling far and wide, the luxury and refine- 
ment of the 14th and 15th centuries not including 
any very great security of personal belongings. 

Yet this same luxury and refinement was wide- 
spread among the higher bourgeoisie, as well as 
among the nobles, as is amply testified by the 
literature of the time, which always gives full 
and lengthy details of the home-life in all classes. 
A satire written in the reigns of Charles V. and 
Charles VI. of France, gives a long list of the 
expenses attendant on the marriage of a gentle- 
man. Women will insist on having ‘‘ gowns of 
gold, of silken cloth, crowns and chaplets of fine 
gold, and silver pins.’? And one enumerates the 
toilette she must have: ‘‘ Bags of precious stones, 
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knives with imagery on them, pincushions en- 
grayed and enamelled, pelisses, rings, and clasps. 
A room, when I am with child, fair and well 
ordered, hung with white camelot embroidered ; 
comb and mirror of ivory ’’; and so she goes on. 
Then she goes through the household wants ; an 
interesting list, which I should like to give entire, 
even detailing the kitchen outfit, with its spoons 
and pots, and stores of herbs. 

Encore ne t’ay-je pas ouvert 

Qw'il fault escrins, huches, et coffres. 
She goes on: ‘Still I have not discovered to you 
that there are wanted caskets, chests, and 
coffers.”? The author finishes by remarking, 
that marriages that involve all this expense are a 
great piece of folly. 

This mixture of refinement and simplicity, as 
we should measure both, in Medizyval home-life, 
is everywhere visible. The ladies sometimes sit 
on the floor; but it is on furred rugs and silken 
embroideries. The floors are perhaps strewn with 
rushes; but the rushes are often scented with 
spices, or mixed with fresh-cut flowers.. ‘* She 
passed before, and he after,’’ says an old romance, 
‘¢they crossed the tower, and came into a great 
room laid with little rushes, which were sweet as 
with all the spices of the world spread thereon.”’ 
(**i3 Roman de la Charrette.’’) In another story, 
a lady, expecting her sweetheart, ‘‘to the hostel 
cometh, the fire lighting, and spreading rushes 
and flowers on the floor.’? People ate with their 
fingers; but had perfumed water poured on them 
from a gold or silver ewer. The severe lines of 
their richly-carved wooden benches were partly 
hidden with subtle cushions of tapestry and 
needlework. They had few personal ornaments 
and trifles, but those they possessed were exquisite 
for the style and workmanship on them. _ 

There is a charming picture of lazy chateau 
life in the 14th century, quoted from the ‘‘ Cronica 
del Conde Don Pedro Niio,’’ by Viollet-le-Duc, 
in his interesting notes on feudal customs. We 
get a description of the castle, with its gardens, 
its woods, ponds and river, all most important 
surroundings at a period when the castle, with its 
vassalage, was self-supporting, and trusted 
almost entirely to its own resources for the 
livelihood of many scores of people. The Captain 
Pero Nino is welcomed to the castle of an old 
admiral of France, whose wife is of noble birth, 
and has in the castle domain her own ménage and 
seignorial manor apart from her husband’s, 
though connected with his, and kept up with 
much ceremony. She had ten demoiselles de 
parage, or maids of honour, nobly attired, whose 
sole duty was to look pretty and attend on the 
lady. This is how they spent the day: they 
rose in the morning, and went to a wood near by, 
each with her rosary and book of hours, and 
prayed apart; then plucked flowers in the wood- 
land, and went back to hear low mass. Coming 
out of the chapel, a silver bowl was brought 
containing chickens and larks and other roasted 
birds. Those ate who wished, and drank some 
wine. Madame herself ate rarely in the morn- 
ing, sometimes a mouthful out of compliance to 
those around her. Then she rode out with her 
maidens and all the knights and gentlemen 
there assembled, and they betook themselves to 
the fields, and made green garlands, and sang 
virelais, rondes, complaints, ballades—songs of 
all kinds known to the Trowvéres of France, sing- 
ing in divers voices sweetly harmonising. Then 
back to dinner, which was eaten amid pleasant 
discourse and the diversions of jongleurs. After 
the Blessing came dancing for an hour, Madame 
giving her hand to the guest, Pero Nino, and to 
each cavalier a damsel. Then an interval of wine 
and spices, and the afternoon siesta. Rising 
therefrom, they assembled again, and went with 
the falcons heron-hunting along the fair river. 
Madame then gets off her ‘‘ hackney,’’ and gives 
signal for a picnic in a meadow, ‘‘ and they took 
from the baskets chickens, partridges, cold meats, 
and fruits, whereof each ate. Then they made 
fresh garlands, and back to the castle singing 
sweet songs. The nightat hand, they supped, 
and Madame went to the fields afoot to frolic, 
and they played bowls until the night was black. 
By torchlight they re-entered the hall; the 
minstrels came, and there was dancing far on 
into the night. Then were brought fruit and 
wine, and taking their leave, each one went to 
sleep.’’ Practical and active- minded as the 
French bourgeoise to-day, this Norman grande 
dame of the 14th century ruled and ordered all 
her husband’s affairs and her own, the old 
admiral, a rich and great lord, ‘‘ meddling with 
nothing, as his dame sufficed thereto.”’ 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY EXTENSIONS. 


d tee quatre-centenary of Aberdeen University 
was celebrated yesterday (Thursday), when 
the extensiveenlargement of the ancient buildings 
was inaugurated. Through the munificence of 
the late Dr. Charles Mitchell, of Newcastle, the 
University authorities were enabled to include in 
their scheme a new graduation hall and tower, 
both of which were inaugurated yesterday, as 
well as the departments of anatomy and surgery. 
The fine old staircase, which leads to the former 
hall of Marischal College, is now transformed 
into a picture gallery. This room forms an 
approach to the great Mitchell Hall beyond, 
which measures 116ft. by 40ft., and 42ft. high. 
At the east end of the hall there is a window, 
20ft. wide by 32ft. high, filled with Perpendicular 
tracery. Dr. Mitchell caused it to be filled with 
stained g"ass representing, by means of heraldry 
as well as figure subjects, the history of Marischal 
College. The glass of the window was designed 
and executed by Mr. Spence, Rathbone-place, W.., 


assisted in the heraldic scheme by Mr. P. J.. 


Anderson, University librarian. In addition to 
the large east window, the hall is provided with 
ten side windows—five on each side—filled with 
granite tracery and stained glass, with heraldic 
devices representing the history of King’s College. 
The walls are built of granite ashlar, the inside 
surface being dull polished, and set in gilt point- 
ing. The granite used for the interior is from 
the Corennie Quarries, and of a pink hue. The 
mouldings at windows and arches are also of 
granite, axe-dressed, and the shafts of the pillars, 
both at the pillars and the piers between 
the windows, are of polished red granite. 
The lower part of the wall, up to the 
height of 15ft., is panelled in oak, and the 
flooring is laid with oak and walnut pets 
The roof is also of oak, arched, and is richly 
ribbed. There are upwards of 200 carved oak 
bosses at the intersection of the ribs, and each 
boss is fitted with an electric lamp. Along the 
centre of the ceiling is fixed a series of shields 
emblazoned with devices representing benefactors 
of the University ; five of these are left blank for 
future donors. There is a small gallery round 
three sides of the hall, the front of which is one 
mass of oak carving of the richest description. 


The gallery is projected from the wall without - 
pillars, and forms a canopy over the sofa seats, 


which are ranged under it on both sides of the 
hall. The west gallery accommodates a large 
organ, built by the Electric Organ Company, 
Birkenhead, upon their new system, driven by 


electricity. ‘The archway between the two halls | 


is to be draped with painted tapestry. Besides the 
electric light on the ceiling, there are to be lights 
grouped around the capitals of each of the ten 
side pillars. The hall will accommodate 1,200 
seated, and the area is filled with chairs made by 
the Bentwood Furnishing Company. The Mitchell 
Tower, which is also finished, is executed in 
granite. It measures 39ft. 6in. in breadth on 
each face, and from the level of the upper quad- 
rangle it rises to the height of 230ft., and 250ft. 
from the lower. Four octagon turrets rise to 


the top at each of the four corners, each termi-- 


nated by two tiers of crocketed pinnacles, the 
upper circling round the tapered points, being 
also richly crocketed. From the centre of this 
group of four turrets, a central pinnacle rises. This 
pinnacleisalso constructed of granite, and iscarried 
up from the foundation in the centre of the tower. 
It accommodates the staircase, and at its very top 
is a look-out chamber or belvidere, which visitors 
daily make use of. The clock faces the quad- 
rangle. The dial is 7ft. in diameter, and illumi- 
nated. ‘The striking bell weighs 34cwt., and was 
supplied by Messrs. Evans, of Birmingham. The 
four sides of the tower are pierced by three 
windows of large dimensions, filled with Per- 
pendicular tracery. ‘The floor under the hall, on 
the level of the quadrangle, contains a suite of 
rooms for the accommodation of the Students’ 
Union. Entering under a piazza at the north side 
of the tower, a wide corridor leads to a cloak- 
room, dining-hall 55ft. by 25ft., luncheon buffet, 
with counter with rouge marble top; behind 
which are situated two stewards’ rooms for service; 
and above, in an intermediate floor, isa dwelling- 
house for the steward. Beyond the buffet, in con- 
tinuation of the same corridor, is a billiard and 
smoking-room, 20ft. by 30ft., then the Students’ 
Representative Council room, and at the extreme 
east end a large hall with gallery on three sides, 
provided with a stage and division lobbies at each 
side on the model of the House of Commons. This 
room measures 40ft. by 60ft., and 20ft. high, and 
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will serve the purposes of a reading-room and 
news-room, as well as a concert-room and 
debating hall. The floor of the Students’ Union 
is of pitch-pine blocks. The rooms have high 
dadoes of ‘‘ Liberty’s’’ arras cloth, each room 
being in a different colour. The walls above 
are painted in ‘duresco’’ in various colours. 
The windows are glazed with cathedral glass and 
lead quarries. All the rooms are heated and sup- 
plied with fresh air by means of Key’s system of 
mechanical ventilation. On the floor under the 
Students’. Union, on a level with the lower quad- 
rangle, is the new anatomy department. The 
dissecting-room measures 75ft. by 53ft., and 
25ft. high. The walls from floor to: ceiling are 
lined with ivory-coloured glazed tiles, with several 
border lines of brown and yellow polished slate 
slabs, to act as blackboards, fastened to the wall 
level with the tiles at a convenient height. The 
floor is oak on ‘the block-flooring system. The 
new surgery department consists of a lecture 
theatre, 28ft. by 52ft.; practical room and 
museum, preparation and instrument-room, dia- 
gram-room, and professors’ rooms. The benches 
in the surgery room are arranged in amphitheatre 
style, and the walls are lined with white glazed 
bricks. The room is lighted from the roof, and, 
like the other departments, is ventilated and 
warmed on the mechanical system, and fitted with 
electric light. Adjoining the dissecting-room is 
a large laboratory, 40ft. wide by S0ft. long; a 
smaller one separated by means of a revolving 
pared) professor’s private laboratory, and pro- 
essor’s Own room; a lecture-room, 40ft. by 
35ft.; and a museum, 44ft. by 30ft. In addition 
to these there is an anthropological museum. 
There are three large departments far advanced, 
comprising botany, pathology, and chemistry, 
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and these will be completed early in the spring. 
When these are finished, the whole of one side of 
the quadrangle will be complete as far as the 
present scheme goes, leaving the opposite side of 
the quadrangle still to be dealt with. This side 
is proposed to be devoted to the large departments 
of natural philosophy, medicine, and the faculty. 
of law. It isalso intended to erect an adminis- 
trative block in the front facing Broad-street ; 
but money for these two latter portions of the 
scheme is not yet forthcoming. The cost of the 
whole works, as already commenced, is £104,225 ; 
but in order to complete the scheme there is 
required a further sum of £40,000. The archi- 
tect for the enlargement and remodelling of the 
buildings has been Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, 
A.R.S.A., Aberdeen. 
ad 
, CITY .GUILDS.—XI. 
[WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


THE HALL OF THE MERCHANT TAYLORS’ COMPANY. 


dey architect of this great London company, 

Mr. W: Hilton Nash, F.R.I.B.A., has been 
good enough to contribute the following account 
of its history and buildings :— 

This ancient and interesting hall stands on the 
site of some premises which were purchased by 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company in 1331, from 
Crepin, the tenant at that time being Sir Oliver 
de Ingham, who died whilst defending Bordeaux 
against Philip of France in 1344. - 

The Great Fire of London destroyed the greater 
part of the hall premises, and melted most of the 
plate, but the original walls remain in places. 
The present hall (which replaced Ingham’s Hall 
in the 15th century) is 82ft. in length, and 43ft. 
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in width and height, and has all the characteristics 
of a hall of the 14th and 15th centuries—yviz., the 
corridor or ladies’ chamber, the dais or raised 
platform, the recess for the buffet, the floor or 
marsh, which was formerly strewn with rushes, 
the screen at the east end, and the minstrels’ 
gallery over it. The stained-glass windows are 
filled with the arms of the former members of the 
Company, including several of thekings of England, 
fromtheyear 1404 down to the present time. Many 
noted political and social gatherings have taken 
place in this hall. Henry VII. attended the 
election of master and wardens in the year 1506, 
and was present at the annual feast held on the 
Nativity of St. John the Baptist, the patron saint 
of the Company, the proper title being ‘‘The 
Worshipful Company of Merchant Taylors and 
Linen Armourers, of the Fraternity of St. John 
the Baptist.’’ 

In the year 1607 James I. and his son, Prince 
Henry, were entertained, and in the ancient 
records of the Company we read that: ‘* At the 
upper end of the hall was sett a chayre of state 
where his Majestie-sat and viewed the hall, and a 
very proper child well spoken, being clothed like 
an angel of gladness with a taper of Ffrankin- 
scence burning in his hand, delivered a short 
speech contayning eighteen verses, devised by 
Mr. Ben Jonson the Post, which pleased his 
Majestie marvellously well. And upon either 
side of the hall, in the window, neere the upper 
end, were galleries or seats made for Musique, 
in either of which were seaven singular choice 
musicians playing their Iutes, and in the ship 


which did hang aloft in the Hall, three rare men 


and very skilful, who sung to his Majestie.’’ 
The Master of the Company having presented 
the King with a purse of £100, and the Prince 
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one of £50, the guests departed—not, however, 
before they had partaken of the banquet which 


was provided for them. We also find the follow- 
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ng, 


arose between the Merchant Taylors and the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, and in 1484 a series of 
street fights took place between the Merchant 


ing memorandum, which is highly amusing :—| Taylors and the Skinners’ Company, for prece- 
Mem. : ‘‘ That it was agreed that £50 should have| dence, and Lord Mayor Billesden ordained that 


‘been given to the Queene, 
-came not, £50 was saved.’’ 


The present kitchen, which is thought by some 


‘to have been the old Hall of the Company, 
measures 37ft. by 3lft., and is about 30ft-high. 
‘What remains of the architecture is of 16th-cen- 


but by reason that she} ‘‘ for norishing of peas and love’? each Company 


should take precedence in alternate years, and 
feast each other annually, and this custom has 
been kept up for 400 years. These riots are 
illustrated in the stained-glass windows of the 
corridor on the south of the hall, the three sub- 


tury type, the most noticeable feature being the| jects being “The Controversy,’’ ‘The Award,” 
arcade on the north side, which consists of three| and ‘‘' The Feast.”’ 


- openings, with low four-centered arches, moulded 


with two sets of double ogees, divided by a hollow, 
-and above them are three large windows. 


The| called for many years, 


The general arrangement of the buildings is 
round a quadrangle or garden, as it has been 
the banqueting hall being 


south side has a window-like opening now bricked | on the north, the library on the south, the court- 


up, the east side two doorways, and the west side| room on 


the east, and the court dining and 


one doorway and a two-light window with the] drawing-room on the west. 


remains of tracery, but now built up. There are 


some Perpendicular corbels at a great height, 


‘which probably helped to support the woodwork 
‘of an open timber roof, no doubt destroyed at 


the Fire. 

The crypt is perhaps the most ancient and 
‘interesting feature in the building. The walls 
‘are formed of chalk and ragstone. There are 
‘three bays groined with plain splayed ribs, 
springing from. corbels moulded and carved with 
heads. The spandrels are filled with squared 
chalk. The style is of the 15th Century, 
probably about the time of Henry VIII. This 
crypt is about 12ft. below the street level, and 
may have been a cloister from the street to the 
chapel. 

Some of the earlier records of the company 
take us back to the year 1267, when disput 


In the gallery over the hall are two hearse- 
cloths of Italian fabric, which were used in earlier 
days at the burial of a brother of the mysterie. 
That to the left hand dates about 1490 to 1512. 
In the centre is depicted the baptism of Our Lord, 
with St. John the Baptist kneeling and baptising, 
and an angel holding the Saviour’s robe. On 
each of the sides is an Agnus Dei surrounded by 
rays, with the Baptist holding the Lamb and a 
scroll, Hece Agnus Dei, then angels bearing the 
Baptist’s head in a dish with another scroll, on 
which is written ‘‘Caput iohis Baptist i disco.’? 
At each end is a pair of shears open. 

On the shorter borders, one exhibits the Bap- 
tist’s entombment, his headless body being placed 
in the sarcophagus by three men in rich dresses, 
and the other the decollation, and in the centre is 
the body, with the executioner exhibiting the 
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head, and Salome holding the charger to receive it. 
The costume ot the figures is of that period, 
the swordsman, of a landsknecht, with a cap 
and feathers, a vest slashed, and tight-fitting hose. 
Salome is dressed in a long gown, over which is a 
jacket trimmed with ermine. 

The hearse-cloth to the right is of somewhat 
later date, 1520-30. The centre is cloth-of-gold 
velvet; the pattern is in purple and gold, and the 
outer parts of the field are entirely covered with 
gold and silver embroidery, while the borders 
have subjects connected with the life of St. John 
the Baptist, the patron saint of the Company. 
Both these specimens of embroidery are of very 
fine workmanship, and were probably executed in 
England. 2 

There are several interesting pictures in the 
various rooms and corridors—viz., a portrait of 
Henry VIII., by Paris Bordone; a portrait of 
St. John the Baptist, in the style of Murillo; 
portraits of the Duke of Wellington, by Wilkie ; 
Lord Eldon, and the Duke of York, and one of 
the Younger Pitt, by Hoppner, given to the 
Company by the Pitt Club. In the drawing- 
room are two portraits by Kneller (Charles ITI. 
and James IT.), and two by Thomas Murray, of 
King William and Mary. Among the other 
portraits are Charles II., by Vandyke, Sir Thomas 
White, and portraits of former Masters of the 
Company, by Kneller. In the committee-room 
is a portrait of Sir A. Reynardson, a member of 
the Company, who was Lord Mayor in 1649, and 
refused to proclaim at Cheapside and the Exchange 
the order of the Commons of 17th March, ‘for 
abolishing the King’s office.’”? When summoned 
to the Bar of the House, he pleaded his oath of 
allegiance, and was degraded, fined, and im- 
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prisoned in the Tower for two months, but he| &c., by the Rev. O. C. Ellison, of Bracebridge, 


adhered to his duty. 

Unfortunately, the fire destroyed a great portion 
of the company’s treasures in the way of plate; 
but some valuable specimens of the 17th and 18th 
centuries still exist, among which is a circular 
rosewater dish about 18in. in diameter, parcel 
gilt, engraved with flowers, scrolls, and strap 
work of the Elizabethan period, and the date is 
probably 1575. The Company’s Mace also was 
saved, and is recorded to have been made in 1597 
at the cost of the Beadle, who had lost the old 
one, and also the silyer yard measure, by which 
for some centuries the London cloth measures 
were corrected. A pair of large frosted silver 
loving cups, made in 1680, are very handsome, 
and have frequently been filled with the spiced 
drink called ‘‘sack,”’ of which Sir John Falstaft 
was so fond. 

[Within the last few years the interior of the 
great hall has been enriched with elaborate 
panelled wainscot work, executed by Messrs. Dove 
Bros., the builders, from the designs of the 
Company’s architect, Mr. W. Hilton Nash, 
F.R.I.B.A., whose drawings we are enabled to 
- reproduce with the above particulars. Thescreen 
behind the daiis is a specially rich piece of work. 
Weshall give further details of this oak panelling 
at an early date, with some other views specially 
taken for this series. | 
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THE TURNERS’ EXHIBITION. 


‘Uae specimens of hand-turning in wood at 
the Mansion House, now on view under 
the auspices of the Worshipful Company of 
Turners, are of more than average merit. The 
judges who have awarded the prizes include the 
Past-Master, J. J. Holtzapffel, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
the Upper Warden, Mr. Alfred Bevan, Past- 
Master Mr. W. Brindley, F.G.S., and Mr. A. 
Murray, city surveyor. Their report speaks of 
the general excellence of exhibits, and they con- 
sider the work submitted shows ‘continued pro- 
gress in the desirable qualities of design, beauty, 
ingenuity, and novelty, and not less in the neces- 
sary qualities of utility, fitness for their intended 
purposes, and excellence of workmanship.’’ They 
observe in some exhibits that the art of turning 
seems misapplied. The first prize, the Silver 
Medal and Freedom of the Company and five 
guineas, is awarded to George H. Alderton, 
Brighton, for a tripod workstand that can be 
turned to several uses, a lady’s workbox, table, 
or flower-stand. The design consists of a tripod 
of elegantly-shaped legs, finishing with scrolled 
ends at the top, and cloven feet at the bottom, 
carrying a vase-shaped workbox, the lid of which 
forms a small table when inverted, with a workbox 
underneath. It is executed in polished walnut, 
and is an excellent piece of work. The design is 
simple, and the contour and mouldings tasteful. 
The second prize (bronze medal and five guineas) 
1s given to Kh. H. Isaacs, Kingsland, for a collection 
of equare-turned balusters of creditable workman- 
ship and design. These are square and oblique in 
section, and the mouldings are good. The third 
prize, certificate of merit and five guineas, goes 
to W. Gleeson, of Cardiff, for a hall lamp-stand 
—a fluted shaft upon massive turned and orna- 
mental base, with a turned vase-shaped holder 
for lamp. The fourth prize, of similar value, is 
awarded to Alfred Miller, of Walthamstow, for a 
collection of decorated spiral balusters of pine and 
walnut, executed with various overlays. The 
fifth prize (a book) isawarded to Geo. Olley, sen., 
Euston-road, for oval tables. They are well 
proportioned, and of simple character. The 
upper oval tray, with moulded edge, rests on two 
turned legs on a small four-legged table. They 
are executed in mahogany, and the workmanship 
is excellent. W. Watson, of Hornsey-road, re- 
ceives the sixth prize for mahogany brackets, left 
unpolished from the tool, and the work exhibits 
skill in turning a rather difficult shaped piece. 
Six other prizes are awarded. The apprentices 
are not very numerous. H. Burbidge, jun., 
Coventry, receives the first prize for a softwood 
candelabrum or flower-stand, clever as a feat 
of turning, but lacking in refinement, and W. 
Arnold, of the same town, the second prize 
for an oak umbrella stand. We notice also 
the work of three previous first-prize men. 
A pair of polished mahogany fluted pillars 
for lamp stands of massive proportions, by 
Chas. S. Swift, Euston-road, have been sold to 
the Lord Mayor. In the amateur competition 
We may refer to the case of 16 ornaments, boxes, 


Lincoln, which receives a first certificate of merit. 
These exhibit wonderful dexterity in lathe work, 
and the workmanship is more excellent than the 
design. Four other amateur turners received 
certificates. In many of the. exhibits, especially 
those of the apprentices, we notice a desire rather 
to display feats of skill than a study of the right 
application of lathe- work to the particular 
objects, as, for example, in the elaborate lamp 
and umbrella stand on one of the tables. The 
prizes will be presented by the Lord Mayor this 
afternoon in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion 
House at three o’clock. 


COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUMS.—XXXI. 
By Grorcz H. Brspy, F.R.1.B.A. 
SPECIAL BUILDINGS. 


N my last article attention was directed to 
those special buildings for the recreation 
and comfort of the subordinate officials, which, 
although highly desirable, are too frequently 
omitted from the asylum, and often for reasons of 
economy. 

There is yet another class of building that 
should form an adjunct to every large asylum, 
and that is a block for the exclusive use of those 
nurses “engaged especially for night duties; and 
as the number of these in the largest asylums is 
not large, the buildings need be of moderate extent 
only. For instance, there are but nine male 
night-attendants, and fourteen female night- 
nurses at the Hanwell Asylum, where there are 
about 2,000 patients; and there are twelve male 
night-attendants and twenty-two female night- 
nurses at the Banstead Asylum, where there are 
also about 2,000 patients. 

I believe it is the general custom in many 
asylums for the day-attendants to come on duty 
in the summer at 6.30. or 6.45 a.m., and for the 
general business of the institution to be in pro- 
gress very shortly afterwards, and it will be 
obvious that if the night nurses and attendants 
going off duty at that time are to secure a proper 
rest after their night’s anxious, and frequently 
dangerous and unpleasant, watch, that this would 
be mest advantageously found in buildings placed 
at a suitable distance from the workshops, noisy 
and violent patients, and also away from apart- 
ments occupied as day and mess-rooms, &c., by 
day-attendants. The precise locality would vary 
greatly with the arrangements for each asylum, 
but perhaps an upper floor over the offices and 
board-room, &c., might be suitable, and a block 
of buildings near to the chronic wards has, in the 
case of at least one large asylum, been adopted as 
a suitable position for the night-nurses’ buildings ; 
but even many large asylums are quite without 
any suitable accommodation for night attendants, 
who, therefore, have to occupy bedrooms and 
dormitories connected with the day attendants’ 
apartments, and consequently are liable to be dis- 
turbed, or otherwise have to occupy cottages at pos- 
sibly an inconvenient distance (not only as regards 
their own comfort, but as relating to the require- 
ments or advantages to the asylum on occasions 
of emergency). 

The class of accommodation to be provided for 
night attendants of both sexes will be perceived 
if it be remembered that the wages of the male 
attendants are frequently about £43 per annum 
each, with board, lodging, washing, and uniform 
(if without these allowances, about £78 per 
annum is paid). The wages of the female night 
nurses is usually about £34 per annum, with 
board, lodging, and washing, and it is for this 
class of official that two separated blocks of 
buildings should be erected, one for each sex, 
with, if practicable, mess-rooms, day-rooms, a 
sufficient number of bedrooms, and offices, &c., 
wholly apart from the day attendants, and for 
their exclusive use, and in as quiet a part of the 
institution as may conveniently be arranged. A 
ground plan of a night nurses’ home, to be 
formed with a connection to one of the corridors 
of an asylum, is shown on Fig. 47. 

The accommodation on the ground floor includes 
one mess-room (with kitchen and scullery adjoin- 
ing), a sitting-room, four bedrooms, an annexe 
for water-closets, &¢. The whole of these apart- 
ments could be shut off by a door at A, thus 
securing means of absolute seclusion and quiet. 
On the upper floor are six bedrooms, store-room, 
linen-room, bath-room, and a repetition of the 
sanitary arrangements shown below, the whole 
giving a suitable accommodation for ten female 
night nurses, The accommodation for the male 


night attendants might be arranged for in a similar 
building on the males’ side of the institution. On 
Fig. 48 is shown the first-floor plan of this 
arrangement, and a second floor might be added 
in the case of a large institution, or where a large 
proportion of night-watchers would be required. _ 

The whole block for the night nurses would | 
thus be almost, or quite, independent of the 
remainder of the asylum as regards its purpose as 
a residence for persons whose vigilant watching 
at night is of the utmost importance to the 
patients and officials generally, and which vigilant 
watching is not likely to be fully attainable unless 
the night attendants are properly housed and pro 
vided for. 

The night attendants in the epileptics’ wards, 
for instance, are directed to go at once to every 
patient in a fit, so as to place him in a position of 
safety against suffocation, and should not leave 
the patient until the fit has ended; and other 
patients have to be watched at night for a variety 
of reasons affecting their own safety and comfort, 
and that of all with whom they may be associated 
in the ward dormitories; and the slightest want 
of care upon the part of the attendant might 
terminate with serious accidents, suicide, or 
homicide. The necessity for a close inspection 
of many of the patients at night is very great. 
For instance, epileptics are liable to furn on to 
their faces during the night when their fits come 
on, and suffocations from this cause are certainly 
not unfrequent. Various appliances have been 
provided for the purpose of preventing this, in- 
cluding porous pillows, through which the 
patients may breathe, even though they do turn 
upon their faces; but the best precaution against 
such accidents is thoroughly vigilant gern ee 
and this cannot be attained if the night attend- 
ants have too many patients to look after; if 
their hours of work are too protracted, or if 
proper provision for their comfortable board and 
lodging be not arranged for. 

A building specially arranged for the purpose 
of a central electric station might, in the case of 
large asylums, be added. Probably the best 
position for this would be near to the main boiler — 
and engine-rooms. In asylums of moderate size, 
probably the general engine-room would be sufii- 
to accommodate the dynamos, &c.; but now that 
the great advantages of electric lighting for 
asylums have been clearly approved, and as 
special asylum officials are permanently em- 
ployed upon the maintenance, repairs, and working 
of the electric-lighting system, it would appear 
desirable that large installations should be sepa- 
rately worked in aspecial building erected for the 
purpose, where apartments would also be provided 
for the necessary repairs of the electric signals, 
alarms, telephones, and all work of a kindred 
nature, of which there is a great variety in exten- 
sive institutions, and where further employment 
in the future may be developed when ¢lectric 
cooking, ventilation, and heating, &c., have been 
sufficiently advanced so as to become economical 
necessities. 

Such a building might contain, in the basement, 
a battery-room, a room for steam, gas, or oil- 
engine, with dynamos, the areas of these being 
dependent upon the number and description of 
lights or other electrical power required. 

Upon the ground floor might be provided an 
apartment for the manufacture and repair of the 
electric bells, telephones, telegraphs, water-level 
signals, lighting fixtures and wiring, alarms, 
electric thermometers, and other electric appli- 
ances. This room would be of great service — 
in connection with all asylums lighted by elec- 
tricity, but situated at a considerable or incon- 
venient distance from a town, and adjoining this 
apartment should be astore-room of moderate size 
to contain a supply of glass globes, casings, cleats, 
screws, brasswork, wiring, and duplicates of all 
parts liable to require frequent or occasional 
renewal. : 

A small residence for the asylum electrician 
might be conveniently arranged for in connection 
with, and form a portion of, the electric supply 
station buildings. Pre: 

Another special building (only likely to be 
required in connection with very large asylums) 
is a fire-station, with residence attached for a 
fireman, and from which a fire brigade would be 
organised, the male and female attendants being 
all instructed as to the use of the internal hydrants 
of the asylum, and the best modes of procedure 
in the event of an outbreak of fire. In large 
institutions a fireman should be on duty both day — 
and night, for few things can be more terrible 
than an asylum on fire. The excitement of the 
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patients on such occasions has led to great| mischief arising from the excitement of the|for a spare supply and for necessary repairs, 
disasters, and the position of both patients and | moment. These might either be carried out in a room 
officials is one of special trouble, having in view| I have in a_ previous paper given some} attached to the fire station, or otherwise, in the 
the very great difficulty (and at short notice) of| particulars respecting the hydrants and fire] fitters’ room, usually placed near the general 
placing the former temporarily in a position of | appliances required in an asylum; but, as these} engine-room. 

safety without the risk of escapes or other|are extensive, adequate provision must be made| An eflicient fire-alarm is an absolute necessity, 
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and the best kind is ‘an electric apparatus, which 
should be regularly tested and kept in good 
working condition. One of these should be 
provided in every ward and every department 
throughout the institution, and should, if possible, 
be connected with a steam-whistle or horn, so as 
to be heard in every direction, and at the same 
time specially bring up the engineer and fireman. 

The fire brigade should be frequently brought 
out to practice under the direction of the chief 
engineer, who is usually the official charged with 
directing’operations in the event of an outbreak or 
alarm of fire. 

The great object in connecting the fire-alarm 
with a loud steam-whistle or horn is to bring 
assistance from all the available men in the 
locality, for if the fire be a serious one, it is 
obvious that the double duty of securing the 
patients’ safety and subduing the fire might prove 
to be more than the attendants and nurses on 
duty could accomplish, especially should the out- 
break of fire occur during the night. 

Great care should be observed that all the 
water-mains used in connection with the hy- 
drants, both within and without the asylum, be 
thoroughly well protected from the risk of 
becoming frozen during winter weather; the 
fire-pumps should be worked by engines, and 
should be of ample power to reach all heights of 
the asylum, and gravitation alone should not be 
relied upon as a sufficient means of forcing the 
water to the required elevation. 


(To be continued.) 
oe ——_—_—_ 


THE FRENCH ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 

HE Académie des Beaux Arts, at its annual 

meeting on the 19th inst., presided over by 

-M. Ambroise Thomas, awarded the following 
prizes and medals :— 

Painting.—First Prix de Rome, M. Antoine Larée; 1st 


second Prix de Rome, Paul Albert Laurens; 2nd second’ 


_ Prix de Rome, Jules Guinier, 
Sculpture.—First Prix de Rome, M. Hippolyte Roussel ; 
vist second Prix de Rome, Silvain Saliéres; 2nd second 
Prix de Rome, Victor Ségoffin. 

Architecture.— First Prix.de Rome, M. Auguste 
Patouillard; 1st second Prix de Rome, Armand 
Duquesne ; 2nd second Prix de Rome, Tony Garniér. 

The Prix Leprince is also awarded to the laureates of the 
first Grand Prix de Rome in each section of art. 

Prix Dechaumes, £60 to M. Blanchard, architect. 

Prix Landry is shared by MM. Boverie (statuaire) and 
Dusquesne (architect). 3 

' Prix Bordin, £60 to MM. Defrasse and Lechat, for their 
work entitled ‘‘Epidaure”’; a second prize, £20, to M. 
Clausse, for his work ‘“Basiliques et Mosaiques 
'Chrétiennes’’; a third, £20, to M. Fauré, architect, for 
his ‘‘ Theory of Proportionsin Architecture’? ; and a fourth 
prize of the same value to M. Havard, for his publication 
entitled ‘‘ Les Arts de l’Ameublement.’’ 

Prix Achille-Leclerc, £40, to M. Debat, architect, with 
‘honourable mention to MM. Arfridson and Tronchet. 

Prix Duc, to M. Josso,* architect, with honourable 

. ymention to MM. Bauhain and Wable, architects. 

Prix Desprey, £40, to M. Loiseau-Pousseau, fora marble 
tatue entitled ‘‘ Eeclave Empoisonnée.”’ 

Prix Henri Lehmann, to Mdlle. Elizabeth Sourel, for a 
water-colour composition, ‘‘ Le Sommeil de la Vierge.” 

Prix Bailly, £60, to M. Laloux, architect, for his con- 
struction of the church of Saint Martin de Tours. 

Prix Houllevigne, £200, to M. Nénot, architect, for his 
construction of the Nouvelle Sorbonne. 

: Moonfation Saintour, £120, to M. Pillet, engraver in 
medals. 


A number of less important prizes and medals 
in the various sections of art were awarded, and 
also annual medals to the pupils of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in the sections of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. 

M. Ambroise Thomas pronounced a short 
speech, putting forward his praise of the Academy 
of France at Rome, and the happy influence of the 
Italian school shown in the work of some of the 
prize-winners. 

The secretary of the Académie, Count Dela- 
borde, read a very interesting notice on the life 
and works of the sculptor Chapu, the séance ter- 
minating with the execution of the musical piece 
entitled ‘‘ Clarisse Harlowe,’’ which has won for 
its author, M. Letorey, the first grand prix for 
musical composition this year. 


——_————_?—— 9 —___ __ 
THE GROSVENOR PATENT GULLY: 


4 Bees above illustration represents the Grosvenor 

Patent Gully of Messrs. Bowes, Scott, and 
Western, Ltd., Westminster. The gully has 
been specially designed for receiving surface 
water, lavatory wastes, yard and stable draining, 
&c. It consists of a large receiver which can be 
cleaned out without unsealing this trap, anda 
special point is that this trap is sheltered, and 
therefore, should supply of water to gully fail, it 
will not evaporate so readily as ina gully where 


trap is exposed. A cleaning eye is provided on 
outlet to allow obstruction to be removed should 
such occur between gully and drain. 

This gully is in use at a number of H.M. 
barracks, schools, &c., and should prove of much 
use to engineers {and architects, who are anxious 
to poe the best and latest gullies for their 
work. 
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We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Daniet Cunrrr Nicuots, M.S.A., F.S.1., of the 
firm of D. Cubitt Nichols and Sons, 3, Howard- 
street, Strand, a member of the Tribunal of 
Appeal under the London Building Act, 1894, 
which occurred at his residence, No. 3, Upper 
Montague-street, Russell-square, on Thursday in 
last week. Mr. Cubitt Nichols, who was in his 
71st year, was for many years adviser to the 
Home Office in relation to the Artisans’ and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 1875, and other 
matters, and was surveyor to several large London 
estates. He joined the Surveyors’ Institution in 
January, 1875, asa Fellow, and was a member of 
Council at the time of hisdeath. He has also been 
a member of the Society of Architects since 1886, 
and had served upon its council. He was formerly 
an Associate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, but withdrew many years since. 


Tun death is announced of Mr. Harry G. W. 
Drinxwartrr, F.R.I.B.A., of 2, St. Michael’s 
Chambers, and 8, New-road, Oxford, who died 
while staying at Wokingham on professional 
business. He was a pupil of the late Mr. G. E. 
Street, R.A., and in 1873 he gained the Royal 
Academy Medal for measured drawings of the 
tomb of Aylmer de Valence at Westminster 
Abbey; these were given on two sheets of photo- 
lithographs in the Burtpinc News for August 
22, 1873. He had carried out many works in 
Oxford, including the new theatre. He had 
been a member of the London Architectural 
Association for nearly 30 years, and a Fellow of 
the Royal Institution of British Architects for 
the past 13 years. For many years he was 
churchwarden of St. Philip and St. James’s, 
Oxford, and his professional advice was always at 
the service of the various societies of which he 
was a member, especially of the Central Church 
Schools Council, and of his own parish in parti- 
cular, where he was secretary and treasurer of 
the schools and a trustee of the parish institute. 


Mr. J. W. Trew, until recently head of the 
firm of J. W. Trew and Sons, architects and sur- 
veyors, of Broad-street, Bristol, died, of paralysis, 
after a long illness, on Friday, the 18th inst., at 
Poole, Dorset, at the age of 72. Mr. Trew had 
retired from business some two years, being one of 
the older practitionersin Bristol, and some 25 years 
ago laid out and superintended the erection of 
Russell Town, now an important suburb of 
Bristol, and other large building estates at Moor- 
fields, Redfield, St. Gecrge, and Brigstocke 
Estates were also laid out’ by him, and latterl 


Back were erected from the firm’s designs, as 
also the Brunswick Schools and Lecture Hall, 
and similar buildings in and around Bristol. The 


business will be continued by his sons at 22, 
Broad-street, Bristol, by Mr. A. R. F. Trew, 
M.S.A., and at Gloucester by Mr. J. Fletcher 
Trew, M.S.A., architect and civil engineer. 


On Saturday afternoon, Mr. Joun Surron, 50 
years of age, one of the best-known architects 
in Southport, was found dead in Mr. Iddon’s 
warehouse, of London-street, with the top of his 
head blown off, and a double-barrelled breech- 
loading gun, with one barrel loaded, by his side. 
At the inquest, held on Monday, an open verdict 
was returned, the evidence not conclusively point- 
ing to accident or suicide. Deceased, a native of 
Southport, was articled in the office of the late 
Mr. Mellor, architect, of Sutton, and became 
his partner in a very lucrative series of under- 
takings, a connection which lasted until the death 
of Mr. Mellor. Along with his partner, deceased 
was joint architect of the Southport Market Hall, 
St. Luke’s Church, Southport, and the conserva- 
tory of the Botanic Gardens, Churchtown. Since 
his partner’s death, he had acted as joint archi- 
tect of the church of SS. Simon and Jude, High 
Park, Southport, and of the schools in Wenning- 
ton-road, opened in 1893, and had carried out 
many private works. A man of great activity, 
he had been for some years past the vicar’s 
warden at Holy Trinity Church, Southport, and 
he held various offices in the Masonic body. 
Some extensions in connection with Trinity 
Church now in progress had engaged his atten- 
tion lately, for he had virtually retired from work 
for profit. For many months his health had 
given rise to anxiety—indeed, he suffered from a 
wasting malady that must have ended fatally. 
He leaves a widow and family. 
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A new seaside resort is about to be created on 
the Yorkshire Coast at Sandsend, at the mouth of a 
ravine eastwards of Mulgrave Woods. The Mar- 
quis of Normanby, who is the owner of the estate, 
has appointed Mr. HE. H. Smales, architect, Whitby. 
to act for him in the selection and laying-out o: 
building sites, and the commencement of the build- 
ing operations. 

The foundation-stone has been laid of an annexe 
for idiots and imbeciles at the Middlesex County 
Asylum, Wandsworth Common. The additions, 
which include the increase of the accommodation 
from 1,080 to 1,484 beds, remodelling of the laundry 
arrangements and workshops, will entail an outlay 
of £99,500. Mr. Rowland Plumbe, of Fitzroy- 
square, is the architect. 


The custodians of the Truro Cathedral Building 
Fund report that the amount available for a recom- 
mencement of the building of the cathedralis now 
£12,812 2s. 3d.; but no mention is made whether 
itis proposed in the immediate future to resume 
operations. 


The erection of the higher grade school which 
is to be established at Bethesda, Carnarvonshire, 
under the provisions of the Intermediate Education 
Act for Wales was commenced on Tuesday. The 


imated £3,000, has headitet ito 
the board schools at’ Windmill Hill and Templo | ¢outacts which approximates £3,000, has been Je 


essrs. Hughes and Sterling, Liverpool, Messrs. 
Willmk and Thickness, of that city, being the 
architect. The site, with £200, has been granted 
by Lord Penrhyn. : 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE HALL OF THE MERCHANT TAYLORS’ COMPANY.— COM- 
PETITION DESIGN FOR WEST HAM TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
—LONDON, LOOKING TOWARDS WESTMINSTER, IN THE 

XVUTH CENTURY, BY CANALETTO.—PARISH CHURCH, 

ARBROATH.—THE PASSMORE EDWARDS CONVALESCENT 

HOSPITAL, TILBURY.—ART TREASURES FROM THE CLUNY 

MUSEUM, BY MAY MORRIS. 


Our Lilustrations. 
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CITY GUILDS.—xXI.: THE HALL OF THE MERCHANT 
TAYLORS’ COMPANY. 


(SEE descriptive article and further sketches 
on page 587.) 


WEST HAM TECHNICAL INSTITUTE AND PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, 


Hayine illustrated each of the three premiated 
designs for this building, we do not propose to 
publish all the schemes submitted in the recent 
competition. We have, however, chosen the 
accompanying view of the design contributed by 
Mr. Sydney B. Beale as a striking illustration 
among the best displayed at the exhibition. His 
plan, too, seems to possess points which are both 
suggestive and well thought out. 


WIEW OF WESTMINSTER FROM YORK BUILDINGS, 
FROM A DRAWING BY CANALETTO. 


(Srx description on page 612.) 


ARBROATH PARISH CHURCH. 


Yur church, while nominally a restoration of the 
old parish church of Arbroath, erected in 1591 
and destroyed by fire in 1892, is, practically 
speaking, a new building attached to the old 
spire. ‘The site is an irregular one, at the corner 
of Hill-place and West Abbey-street, with an 
open frontage on three sides, and in close proximity 
to the old abbey buildings. The plan is the result 
-of the large number of seats required in so small 
and irregular a piece of ground. It consists of a 
nave, 76ft. by 35ft., with double transepts and a 
chancel-aisle to the north. Galleries are placed 
in the double transept, and the magistrates’ 
gallery occupies the upper part of the chancel- 
aisle, the lower part being designed as a session- 
house; but so arranged that it may be utilised 
for church purposes if necessary. The minister’s 
vestry is placed on the ground-floor of the old 
tower, formerly the entrance to the church; the 
main entrance now being through the open porch 
at the corner of West Abbey-street and Hill- 
place. Internally every effort is made to empha- 
sise the length of the nave. The walls are lined 
with wood to the height of the gallery fronts, 
and the unbroken line of the cornice passes 
round the church, rising only at the organ, which 
covers the west gable. The style of the work is 
the Scotch adaptation of Early English, common 
to the old Abbey of Arbroath and other Scotch 
ecclesiastical buildings ; but owing to the limited 
cost, the aim has been to secure largeness of effect 
rather than richness of detail. The walls are 
built of local red sandstone, and the interior, 
with the exception of the piers and arches, is 
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finished in rough plaster. The contractors for 
the work are Mr. Andrew Fife, mason; Mr. 
David Farquhar, joiner; Mr. Wm. Brand, slater ; 
Mr. G. A. Campbell, plasterer; Mr. Joseph 
Anderson, plumber; Mr. James Keith, heating 
and ventilation, and the sum of their contracts 
amounts to about £7,000. ‘The clerk of works is 
Mr. Dalzell. The east window of nave is to be 
filled with painted glass, designed by Sir Edward 
Burne Jones. The architects are Messrs. John 
Burnet, Son, and Campbell; and the drawing is 
from this year’s Royal Academy Exhibition. 


THE PASSMORE EDWARDS COTTAGE HOSPITAL, 
TILBURY. 


‘Tuts building, the foundation-stone of which 
will be laid to-morrow, is the gift of Mr. J. Pass- 
more Edwards to the labouring population uf 
Tilbury and Grays. The site for the hospital has 
been given by the joint committee of the London 
and India Docks. ‘The entrance is placed in the 
centre of the principal front, and communicates 
with the hall, from which a well-lighted corridor 
runs right and left to the wards. The accommo- 
dation consists of a surgeon’s room, 1dft. by 12ft., 
with dispensary adjoining ; matron’s room, 15ft. 
by 12ft., with nurses’ sitting-room adjoining ; 
two single wards, each 12ft. by 10ft.; and two 
three-bed wards, each 21ft. by 15ft. A building 
two stories high is placed in the rear of central 
hall, containing kitchen and offices on the ground 
floor, and matron’s, nurses’, and servants’ bed- 
rooms on the first floor. This block is connected 
with the main building by means of a cross- 
ventilated lobby, every effort being made to 
separate the residential part of the building from 
the hospital proper. Each wing is provided with 
a sanitary pavilion, connected with the main 
corridor by a crogs-ventilated lobby, and the 
building is so arranged that one half can be used 
asamale wing and the other half for females, 
the corridor being divided by a screen framing. 


Each pavilion contains a bath-room, sink, lava- | 


tory, and w.c. The building is faced with red 
brick and Bath stone dressings, and the roof is 
covered with green slates. The architect is Mr. 
Rowland Plumbe, F.R.I.B.A., 13, Fitzroy- 
square, W.; and the builder Mr. J. Brown, 
Grays, Essex. 


It has been decided to erect an oak chancel screen 
in St. Mary’s Church, Halifax, as a memorial to the 
late Major Stocks, a well-known archeologist. 


The church of St. Elfrida, Liansaintfread-in- 
Elvel, Radnorshire, having fallen into rain, a new 
church is being built on the same site and on the same 
general lines as the old one. Parts of a fine oak 
roof of 14th century date with cusped wind braces 
will be refixed in the new roofs, which are, however, 
identically the same design as the old ones, The 
new church is being built with local stone walling 
and sandstone dressings from designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. F. R. Kempson, of Hereford 
and Cardiff. The old oak has been utilised in 
making the seats, the old bells will be rehung and 
the altar refixed, window tracery and some monu- 
ments will be refixed. The contractor is Mr, John 
Price, of Builth. : 


Twelve months ago the Mayor of Hanley promised 
a fountain for the Cauldon Grounds section of the 
public park in that town, the base and ordinary out- 
line of which were designed by Mr, Mawson, in 
consultation with Mr. 8S. J. Cartlidge, of the Hanley 
School of Art. The fountain was executed in red 
terracotta at Messrs. Doulton’s works at Lambeth. 
Mr. Rowland Morris, who carried out the decoration 
of the Wedgwood Institute, Burslem, was selected 
to execute the modelling, and his work has been 
completed by Messrs. W. T. Copeland and Sons, of 
Stoke. The late Mr. R. F. Abraham, art director, 
manifested much interest in the production of the 
work. Four griffins with outspread wings will be 
placed upon the plinths projecting from the central 
column of the fountain, the material being a special 
clay of a fawn-grey colour, having a smear glaze. 


New SoSH etal e baking premises at Cramlington 
were opened on Saturday. The buildings consist 
of a bakehouse 32ft. by 33ft., confectionery room 
19ft, Gin, by 12ft., cooling room 18ft. by 14ft., engine 
room 9ft. by 14ft. Two ovens and firing passage 
occupy a space of 22ft. by 22ft. On the first floor 
is a flour warehouse, directly above the bake- 
house. The ovens consist of a double pile of 
Jennison’s hot-air smokeless ovens, and a double 
pile of Mason’s continuous hot-air smokeless ovens, 
together with hot-water supply and steam prover. 
The contractors for the buildings are Messrs. Dixon 
and Simmons, Cramlington; plumbing and gas 
fitting, Mr. Arthur Scott, Gratton-road, Heaton. 
The work has been carried out from the plans of 
Mr. John Crone, architect, Granger-street, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 
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NortHern ARCHITECTURAL AssocIATION.—The 
members of this association had an excursion to 
Sunderland on Saturday, where various buildings 
were visited. The party included the president, 
Mr. J. Oswald, of Newcastle ; the hon. secretary, 
Mr. Arthur B. Plummer, Newcastle; Messrs. 
J. H. Morton, R. H. Morton, J. M. Dingle, 
J. W. Donald, and H. Grieves, of South Shields ; 
Stephen Piper, H. Charlewood, J. Graham, 
J. Bruce, H. Cayley, M.A., C. T. Marshall, 
R. B. Dick, C. S. Errington, W. Sheriff, and 
W. W. Oliver, of Newcastle; S. M. Mold, Gos- 
forth ; G. Brumell, Morpeth ; Frank Caws, G. T. 
Brown, and J. Spain, of Sunderland. The 
members met at Monkwearmouth Station, and 
proceeded thence in brakes. The ancient parish 
church of Monkwearmouth (St. Peter’s) was the 
first place visited, the party being shown over the 
sacred edifice by the vicar. Messrs. Thompson 
and Co.’s (ship-builders) joiners’ shops, for which 
Mr. Frank Caws was the architect, were next 
inspected, and the members then proceeded to 
view the new board schools in Chester-road.. The 
architects (Messrs. Oliver and Leeson, Newcastle) 
were represented by Mr. Graham, who acted as 
guide to the party. St. Hilda’s Church, in the 
same district, for which Messrs. Hicks and 
Charlewood, Newcastle, were the architects, was 
also visited, as were also the Eye Infirmary (Mr. 
J. W. Donald, South Shields, architect) and 
Langholm Tower. The architect for the latter 
was Mr. W. Milburn, of Sunderland. The 
members lastly visited the Church of St. Ignatius 
the Martyr, the gift to Sunderland people of the 
late Bishop Lightfoot, where the vicar kindly 
acted as guide. 

OT  _—— 


CHIPS. 


A collection of 17 photogravures, by the Berlin 
Photographic Company, of the famous Rembrandts 
in the Cassel Gallery, has now been mounted and 
framed, and placed on a screen in the long picture 
room at the Municipal Art Gallery, Birmingham. 


The foundation-stones were laid on Friday of a 
new Baptist church and school premises in Lan- 
caster. The plans provide for a church, Gothic in 
style, with provision for 450 worshippers. Schools 
and a lecture-room are to be erected at the rear, 
the main room measuring 52ft. long by 33ft. The 
estimated cost, including site, is £5,000. 


Atan informal meeting of the Dewsbury Town 
Council, it has been unanimously resolved to request 
Councillor George A. Fox (of the firm of Hoitom 
and Fox, architects, Dewsbury) to accept the office 
of mayor for the ensuing year. ‘This he agreed to 
do. Mr. Fox has designed, with his partner, many 
fine public buildings, among them the town halls of 
Dewsbury, Burnley, and Nelson. 


Sir Henry Doulton, whose firm have branch works 
at St. Helens, Lancs, has offered to present to 
Victoria Park, in that town, a fountain of terra- 
cotta. The fountain, which will be expressly de- 
signed for the site, will be about ldft. in height, 
and have a fountain 15ft. in diameter. The cor- 
Poration of St. Helens have accepted the offer with 
thanks, 


Two wings have just been added to the infirmary 
at Bradford, and were formally opened on Tues- 
day. The extension comprises three observation 
wards, a room for night cases, additional rooms for 
nurses, a mortuary, a room for post-mortem ex- 
aminations, and kitchen. The architects for the 
new wings were Messrs. Milnes and France, and 
the cost has been over £6,000. The contractors were: 
Masons’ work, Mr. Wallace Daykin ; joiners, 
Messrs. T. Taylor and Sons; and plumbers, Mr, 
Charles Nelson. 


The proprietors of Redheugh Bridge, connecting 
the western districts of Newcastle and Gateshead, _ 
have been informed by the county authorities that 
the structure is unfit for heavy traffic. The bridge, 
one subject to a toll, was designed and built by Sir 
Thos. Bouch. It was commenced in 1868, and 
finished in 1871, at a total cost of about £53,000. 
It consists of two longitudinal wrought-iron lattice 
girders, each 838ft. long and 223ft. high, supported 
on three river piers, each of which consists of four 
cast-iron columns. The length of the bridge is 
1,453ft., and water-mains and gas-mains are carried 
across the structure. The owners have now to 
choose between the unpleasant alternatives of 
spending about £30,000 over repairs, or £70,000 over 
a new bridge. 


The City Commissioners of Sewers decided on 
Tuesday to widen the eastern end of Widegate- 
street at a cost of £14,000, provided the County 
Council will contribute a moiety of that sum, and 
to widen the entrance to Great St. Helen’s at a 
cost of £1,900, : 


MARRIAGE CASKET. (l4tTH CENTURY.) FROM THE CLUNY MUSEUM. 
(From a Photograph by M. Roperr.— See May Mokrzis’s Article on p. 585.) 
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VIEW OF WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 
FROM YORK: BUILDINGS. 


B* the courtesy of Mr. J. P. Haseltine we are 
enabled to present our readers with a repro- 
duction of a water-colour drawing by Canaletto, 
exhibited at the recent Exhibition of Objects of 
Italian art in the New Gallery, Regent-street. The 
original drawing isin Indianink and bistre, slightly 
heightened by colour, with a charming luminous 
atmosphere, the delicacy of which is necessarily 
impossible to obtain in any reproduction. The 
purity of the lines and the rare fidelity of draw- 
ing are, however, represented with remarkable 
success. Antonio Canal, commonly known as Il 
Canaletto, was born at Venice, Oct. 18, 1697, and 
died in his native city, Aug. 20,1768. The son 
and pupil of Bernardo Canal, a scene-painter, he 
at.first followed his father’s profession ; but on 
visiting Rome in 1719, when he was in his 
twenty-third year, he began to study from nature, 
and rapidly acquired a reputation as a skilful 
landscape painter. On his return to Venice he 
applied himself to depicting the picturesque 
palaces, churches, and canals of his birthplace. 
His most famous picture, ‘‘ A View on the Grand 
Canal,’’ isin the Louvre. Horace Walpole in- 
forms us that Canaletto came to England in 1746, 
when he was about fifty years of age, by the per- 
suasion of his countryman, Amiconi, and en- 
couraged by the number of pictures which that 
_ artist had sold in this country. Canaletto was 
then in good circumstances, and it was said came 
over here to invest his money. Walpole thinks 
that he did not remain in England more than two 
years ; but in this‘he is mistaken, asitappears from 
an advertisement that he was living in lodgings 
in Silver-street, Golden-square, in 1752. The 
advertisement sets forth that ‘‘Signior Canaletto 
had painted Chelsea College, Ranelagh 
House, and the river Thames, which if any 
gentleman or others were desirous to see, he would 
attend at his lodgings at Mr. Vigean’s, in Silver- 
street, Golden-square, for fifteen days from Jul 
31, 1752.”” (‘‘Lond. Past and Present,’’ III. 
248.) It will be seen from our illustration that 
Westminster Bridge was in course of construc- 
tion at the time Canaletto made his drawing, and 
this circumstance fixes approximately the date of 
the view. The first stone of old Westminster 
Bridge was laid on the 29th January, 1739, and 
the last stone on the 10th November, 1750; the 
time occupied in the building being thus eleven 
years and nine months. The bridge consisted of 
thirteen segmental and two small semicircular 
arches, and cost £218,415. The bridge in the 
drawing appears to have been about half-finished, 
and this will determine the date of the picture at 
about the spring of 1745, which corresponds 
with Walpole’s statement as to the year of Cana- 
letto’s arrival in England. There is a print in 
the Crace Collection, dated 1747, which appears 
to have been taken from this drawing. It is 
described as ‘‘ The South-East Prospect of West- 
minster Bridge,’’ looking westward, the City 
Companies’ barges going to Westminster. Cana- 
letti pinxit. Wale del. Parr sculp. 1747, 23 by 18. 
(Cat. Crace Coll. 1879, No. 496.) The house on the 
extreme right of the drawing is No. 15, Bucking- 
ham-street, where the late William Burges, 
A. R.A., bad his offices, now in the occupation of the 
Charity Organisation Society, which was occupied 
by Peter the Great in 1698. York Water Gate, 
at the southern end of Buckingham-street, was 
erected about 1626, from the designs of Inigo 
Jones, for George Villiers, first Duke of Bucking- 
bam. Villiers obtained from James I. a grant 
or lease- of the mansion in the Strand for- 
merly belonging to the Bishops of Norwich, 
and the gate was then constructed in the 
long, embattled wall skiriing the river. 
The Duke of Buckingham pulled down York 
House and erected a large temporary structure in 
its place, the walls of which he adorned with 
mirrors, and purchased, besides, Rubens’ collection 
of pictures and statues to embellish it. In the 
garden was John of Bologna’s group of Cain and 
Abel, which was given by the King of Spain to 
Charles I., and by him presented to the Duke. 
York House was sold in 1672, and was pulled 
down, and the present streets formed on the site. 
York-buildings is the general name for the streets 
on the site of York House; but this name is now 
restricted to one thoroughfare, which was origin- 
ally named George-street. ‘There appears to be 
no doubt that York House water-gate was 
designed by Inigo Jones, and not, as was 
suggested by the late Wyatt Papworth, by 
Nicholas Stone. There is a drawing of the 
gate in the collection of drawings by Inigo Jones 


belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, deposited 
in the library of the Institute. Nicholas Stone 
was a mason, although he seems to have also 
practised as an architect, Cornbury, in Wiltshire, 
having been designed by him. He was frequently 
employed by Inigo Jones, and appears to have 
carried out the masonry of York Gate, and to 
have carved one of the lions. The gate appears 
to have been suffered to fall into a state of decay 
soon after Canaletto made his drawings, as 
appears from an Act of Parliament passed in 1754, 
to enable the proprietors and inhabitants of houses 
in York-buildings to levy a rate among them- 
selves, not exceeding sixpence in the pound, to 
rebuild or repair the terrace-walk and water-gate. 
The preamble of the Act recites that the terrace- 
walk and water-gate are ‘‘so greatly gone to 
ruin and decay, that it will require a considerable 
sum of money to rebuild or repair the same.”’ It 
seems incredible that the gate should have fallen 
into such a state of disrepair so soon after Canal- 
etto’s drawing was taken, as is mndicated by the 
preamble to the Act. The roof, which in all 
probability was a flat roof, covered with lead, 
appears to have been destroyed, and was replaced 
by a pantiled roof of a low pitch. The gate is 
now vested in the London County Council, who 
are about to put it in repair. ‘The lofty struc- 
ture shown in the picture, adjoining York 
water-gate, is the water-tower of the York 
Buildings Waterworks. In 1691 a company 
was formed called the York Buildings Water- 
works Company, for supplying a part of West- 
minster with water pumped from the Thames 
at a point near Charing Cross. These works 
flourished for some time, but failed from com- 
petition with the more copious supplies afforded 
by larger companies, notwithstanding many im- 
portant improvements introduced by Rennie, the 
eminent engineer. In 1818 the works were leased 
by the New River Company, and in 1829 the 
company was dissolved, and the works abolished. 
The water-tower, which appears to have been 
covered externally with wood shingles, was avery 
picturesque object, and shows how effective a 
mere utilitarian work can be made if there is no 
attempt to conceal or ornament it. Westward of 
the water-tower is a wharf with lofty buildings 
stretching away to Westminster. In the centre 
of the picture is Westminster Abbey, the front of 
Westminster Hall, the towers of St. John’s 
Church, Westminster, then Westminster Bridge, 
and on the extreme left Lambeth Palace.* We 
are indebted to Mr. John Hebb, F.R.I.B.A., the 
Assistant Architect to the London County Council, 
for the above interesting information respecting 
the subject represented by Canaletto’s drawing. — 
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Mr. Francis N. Mundy, of Markeaton, has pre- 
sented about 83 acres of land, worth £8,000, to be 
devoted to recreation purposes for the town of 
Derby. He has also sold to the corporation, at half 
its value, sufficient land to form a thoroughfare 
between two detached portions of the town, thus 
saving a journey of nearly two miles by a circuitous 
route. ‘here is a stream adjacent to the land, and 
it is intended to utilise this for public baths. The 
total outlay of the corporation will be between 
£8,000 and £9,000. Two bridges have to carry the 
road over the stream, and on Tuesday a memorial- 
stone was placed in each by the Mayor of Derby. 


The chapel of Selwyn College, Cambridge, was 
dedicated on Friday by the Bishop of Ely. Since 
the foundation of the College in 1882 the services 
have been held in a temporary building. A perma- 
nent chapel has now been erected from designs by 
Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R A., the sum expended 
being £11,000. Messrs. Cornish and Gaymer, of 
North Walsham, were the contractors. The style 


is Early Perpendicular, and the work is carried out 


in red brick with Portland stone dressings, all the 
fittings being of oak. The chapel is 93ft. Gin. long 
by 27ft. wide, and 58ft. in height. The east window 
is filled with stained glass, designed by Mr. C. 
EH, Kempe. The furnishing includes a ‘carved 
western screen, with three canopied stalls on either 
side of the doorway, 22 stalls with canopies, on the 
north and on the south sides sub-stalls, and a third 
row of benches below. The stalls will seat about 
160 persons. The lectern, a replica of the ancient 
one in Southwell Cathedral, is the gift of the 
Rev. William Selwyn, and the bell is given by the 
Right Hon. W. HE. Gladstone. 


*In the National Gallery, No. 1323 is a view of York 
Gate, the Water Tower, and Westminster Abbey and 
Bridge, by Samuel Scott, the marine painter, who died in 
October, 1772; the bridge is shown as completed, the fore- 
ground and river surface are more carefully rendered, and 
some of the architectural details are more faithfully por- 
trayed, but the general result is to confirm Canaletto’s 
observations in every particular. Scott’s picture was 
purchased from the Wheeler bequest in 1891. 
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WEARDALE Extension Rarway. — The new 
Wear Valley Extension Railways from Stanhope- 
in-Weardale to Wearhead, a distance of about 
94 miles, was formally opened on Tuesday. The 
extension, a branch of the North-Eastern system, 
has been constructed at a cost of £64,872 in 
exactly two years. Thechief contract for thenew 
line was let to Mr. J. T. Firbank, M.P., of 
London; the building and architectural work to 
Mr. R. Kitching, of Darlington; the signalling 
machinery is that of Messrs. Stevens, of London ; 
and the laying of the rails and permanent way 
has been under the direction of Mr. W. J. Cud- 
worth, the divisional engineer of the North- 
Eastern Railway, assisted by Mr. E. W. Lyall, of 
Darlington, the latter gentleman having been 
connected with the inception of the line and with 
the survey. Starting at a junction with the old 
line at Stanhope, the line proceeds, going west- 
ward up Weardale. The station buildings at 
Stanhope and St. John’s have platforms 150 yards 
each long, whilst the platforms at Hastgate and 
Westgate-in- Weardale have platforms 100 yards 
each long. A new station has been built at 
Stanhope, but the old one will be continued in 
use for goods and mineral traffic. The line 
gradually ascends from Stanhope to the terminus, 
the average ascent being about 1 in 100, and the 
sharpest near St. John’s Chapel, where it is 1 in 
75. Itisaline of many bridges, there being a 
score of these between the termini. Three are 
over the river Wear, one being a bridge of two 
spans of 75ft. near Stanhope; a second at Craig 
Nook, above a mile farther on; and a third near 
Eastgate. ‘The remainder of the bridges are over 
roads and small streams. ‘The Wear itself has 
needed diversion and the formation of an embank- 
ment. There have been needed some 126,000 
cubic yards of earthwork; but the line has been 
planned so as to avoid deep cuttings, and thus it 
is mainly a surface line, with slight cuttings and 
embankments. In the quarrying of limestone and 
of the whinstone which is so abundant all along 
the course of the railway; in such lead-working 
as may be profitable; and in agricultural industry 
are the present hopes of the dale. ‘Tourist traffic 
will, in all probability, be largely developed. 


CHIPS. 


A new pavilion, which has been erected in con- 
nection with the Aston Infectious Diseases Hospital 


‘at Witton, was opened on Friday. The new build- 


ing, which, exclusive of the site, has cost about 
£1,000, will accommodate twelve scarlet - fever 
patients. : 


The City Court of Common Council have decided 
to place a marble bust of the Duke of Cambridge 
in the Guildhall. 


New Catholic schools are being erected at 
Maindee, Mon., and special consideration has been 
given to the ventilation, which will be carried out 
on the Boyle system. 


A once-notorious haunt of criminals will vanish 
with the old buildings which are about to be swept 
away in Newton-street, W.C., for the extension of 
the King’s Hall. By a custom prevalent in the - 
days of T'yburn, the malefactors here resident used, 
when a condemned confrére passed along Holborn 
en route to the gallows, to present him witha 
bouquet of flowers. 


The equestrian statue which was unveiled on 
Saturday by the Emperor William on the battle- 
field of Worth represents the late Emperor Frederick 
in field uniform and cap pointing and looking west- 
wards, his horse stepping on the rocks which form 
the foundation of the monument, The rocks of the 
pedestal are decorated in front with the combined 
arms of Alsace-Lorraine, surmounted by an eagle, 
and in front also stand two old German warriors 
with hands clasped together, representing the united 
troops of North and South Germany. The sculptor 
is Herr Baumbach, of Berlin. 


The Roman Catholic Church of the Holy 
Redeemer in Cheyne-row, Chelsea, was consecrated 
by Archbishop Vaughan on Tuesday. It is Italian 
Renaissance, and is of red brick, with Bath stone 
dressings and a lead-covered roof. The length is 
115ft., and the width across nave 34tt., the height 
being 42ft. Mr. Edward Goldie, of Kensington, 
was the architect, and Messrs, Goddard, of Farn- 
ham, were the builders, 


The Water Committee of Arbroath Burn Com- 
mission decided on Monday to instruct Mr. Wilson, 
C.E., Edinburgh, to look out for a gravitation 
supply of water, and to ascertain its probable cost, 
together with the probable quantity and quality. 
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ASHTON-UPON-R1pBiE.—Owing to the increased 
population of this part of Ashton, the existing 
schools have proved for some time to be quite 
inadequate. Extensive additions are now being 
carried out from the designs of Messrs. Myres, 
Veevers, and Myres, architects, of Preston, &c., 
and comprise a large room. The internal dimen- 
sion of the building is 77ft. 6in. by 24ft., and 
16ft. xp to the ceiling. The roof will be open- 
timbered, carried by six curved and braced 
principals, supported by moulded stone corbels. 
Galleries and the usual school fittings will be 
eee The main school will give accommo- 

ation for 116 extra scholars, and when used for 
entertainments, concerts, &c., will seat over 360. 
Attached are roomy porches, cloak-rooms, with 
lavatories. The total amount of the contract is 
£1,272. The buildings are being carried out 
under the personal supervision of Mr. T. Harrison 
Myres, F.R.I.B.A.—The corner-stone has also 
been laid of St. Andrew’s school, Ashton-upon- 
Ribble. The managers have had many schemes 
before them, but have secured a design from 
Messrs. Myres, Veevers, and Myres, architects, 
of Preston, now being carried out. The new 
school is intended for the boys (the girls and 
infants occupying the whole of the old buildings). 
The school is being built of Haslingden par- 
points, lined with brick, and in style to harmonise 
with the adjoining buildings. ‘The main school 
will accommodate about 212 boys; the total 
amount of the contract being £1,581. The build- 
ings are being carried out under the personal 
supervision of Mr. T. Harrison Myres, F.R.I.B.A. 


CampripGE.—The new collegiate buildings for 
the Cambridge Training College for Women 
Teachers was prened on Saturday. The new 
college is situated in Wollaston-road, overlooking 
the University cricket ground. The cost so far 
has been over £10,000; but, in addition to a 
deficit of over £1,000 in the building fund, a 
further sum of £2,000 is required to build the 
east wing, in order to make complete provision 
for the staff and 50 students, to which number 
the college is limited. The building is carried 
out in red brick with terracotta dressings, and 
red tiles are used for roofing. The lecture-room 
and library are located on the ground floor, and 
the dining-hall, kitchen, and offices on the first 
floor. The architect is Mr. W. M. Fawcett, 
MA., F.S.A. We illustrated the college by a 
plan and perspective in our issue of August 3, 1894. 


CurcursteR.—A county lunatic asylum for 
West Sussex is in course of erection about a mile 
from this city, from plans by Sir Arthur W. 
Blomfield, A.R.A., and Son. The executive 
buildings stand in a block in the centre of a series 
of six blocks for the reception of the patients; the 
latter blocks are to be connected by underground 
corridors. The chapel is to cost £4,000 out of 
£114,669, the amount of the contract. The total 
expenses will probably be nearer £200,000, but 
the original estimate was far in excess of the latter 
figure. Water had been found at a depth of 
400ft., and a water-tower some 100ft. in height 
will serve the buildings. The asylum willaccom- 
modate 450 patients, and is capable of being 
extended to receive another 150. Up to the 
present time the asylum at Hayward’s Heath, in 
East Sussex, has been the only one in the county. 


Lixcotn.—The new church of St. Faith, 
which has been erected in Charles-street to meet 
the growing needs of the western part of the 
parish of St. Mary-le-Wigford, was consecrated 
by the bishop on Tuesday week. The church is 
15th century in style, consisting of nave, chancel, 
and broad aisles the full length of the building, 
under three high-pitched roofs without chancel 
arch or other cross arches. It has been built of 
red brick, supplied by Messrs. Handley and Son, 
of Lincoln, with exterior dressings of red Dumfries 
stone, while the interior dressings are of Ancaster 
stone. It has a nave 57ft. 9in. by 25ft. ; chancel, 
32ft. Gin. by 25ft.; and aisies each 80ft. by 15ft., 
and affords accommodation for about 530 wor- 
shippers. The west facade of the church has a 
central window of six lights, with one of three 
lights to each aisle, while the aisle windows are of 
four lights each. The east window is of five 
lights. The roofs are all panelled under the 
rafters. The only permanent fittings at present 
provided are the altar, chancel-screen of oak, and 
choir-seats. 
carried out by Messrs. E. Bowman and Sons, of 
Stamford, from the design of Mr. C. Hodgson 


- 


Fowler, F.8.A., of Durham, Mr. W. S. Good- 


The whole of the works have been’ 


barne being clerk of the works. The cost has 


been £5,000. 


Luanrnony.—The parish church of St. David 
was reopened after restoration last week. The 
church is situated amid the Black Mountains, 
and within the precincts of old Llanthony Abbey, 
with which it is contemporary. It consists of 
nave 52ft. by 19ft.; chancel 34ft. by 15ft., and 
north porch, and is about four miles trom the 
monastery of Father Ignatius. The glory of the 
building is the nave roof; it consists of eight 
pairs of principal rafters, carrying two purlins on 
each side, supporting 56 common rafters and 
double-ridge pieces. The roof has been stripped. 
The timbers have been restored, then strengthened 
with iron plates, straps, and bolts, and covered 
with boarding felt, and the old stone tiles replaced. 
The floor of the nave has been lowered so as to 
get a step at the chancel arch; but it is still 18in. 
above the original floor-line, which could not be 
maintained. A bed of concrete has been laid 
over the whole area of nave, and the modern 
seats, pulpit, and ancient font have been refixed. 
The internal plaster has been retained. A small 
new window has been inserted in the north wall 
to give light to the pulpit. All the windows have 
new leaded lights, and a new oak door for the 
north entrance has been provided. The iron 
furniture, such as hinges, hooks, latch, ring, 
handle, and straps, /are the entire work of Mr. 


Howells, the village smith, who has just entered y 


his 76th year, was born in the Abbey Tower, and 
educated in the old parish church. The building 
is heated by one of Musgrave’s stoves. Moulded 
eaves, gutters, square down-pipes, gullies, and 
drains have also been provided. The outlay 
amounted to about £700. The first portion of 


the work was executed by Mr. Pritchard, and | P 


the second contract by Messrs. Denham and Sier, 
Abergavenny. The work has been carried out 
from the plans, and under the personal superin- 
tendence, of Mr. J. James Spencer, architect, 
Abergavenny. 


NewcastLe-on-Tynr.—The printing premises, 
which have been erected for the Co-operative 
Printing Company at the corner of Rutherford- 
street and Bath-lane, were opened on Saturday. 
The building has been erected from designs pre- 
pared by Mr. F. W. Rich, of Eldon-square, 
Newcastle. Itoccupiesa site containing 800 square 
yards, is six stories high, and is constructed of 
brick, with stone dressings, light being provided 
to the various rooms and shops by broad windows. 
The building is lined throughout with cream- 
coloured glazed bricks. The building is prac- 
tically fireproof, the floors being constructed of 
cement concrete and steel girders, and finished 
with wooden blocks. The rooms and shops 
throughout are warmed by a system of low- 
pressure hot-water piping. Cellarage and paper 
stores are provided in the basement, and also the 
engine for driving the machinery. Onthe ground 
floor the sale shop is situated, together with a 
large paper store. The entrance to the workshops 
is by a separate staircase, which is also fireproof. 
The cart entrance and loading dock are in 
connection with the paper store. The first floor 
is occupied by the printers, who have a shop 48ft. 
by 46ft., and here also are the board-room and 
offices. The second floor forms a bookbinding 
shop, 64ft. by 48ft., and the third floor a com- 
posing shop, 64ft. by 50ft. A lift connects the 
whole of these floors, and also a paper shoot. At 
the corner of the site a dome, 24ft. square, rises 
to the height of about 100ft. above the pavement, 
and forms a conspicuous feature in the neighbour- 
hood. The building is lighted with electricity. 
The contractors for the building were:—Masonry 
and joiner work, Messrs. J. and W. Lowry; 
slating, Messrs. Hewitson ; plumbing and heating, 
Messrs. Walker and Son; cement flooriog, 
Messrs. W. B. Wilkinson and Co. ; painting, Mr. 
G. G. Laidler ; electric lighting, Messrs. W. H. 
Holmes and Co., all of Newcastle. 


Newityn.—Mr. Leonard Courtney, M.P., 
opened on Monday an exhibition of pictures in 
the Opie Memorial Art Gallery, which has been 
erected by Mr. J. Passmore Edwards at Newlyn, 
near Penzance, for the use of the artists living 
there. The main portion of the building is 
devoted to the gallery, which measures 45ft. by 
25ft. and 15ft. from the floor to top of the cornice, 
an extensive wall-space being thus available for 
pictures. On the same floor is an ante-room, the 
rest of the space being utilised as a landing 
opening out from the porch. Inthe basement are 
the reading-room, committee-room, and care- 


taker’s apartments. We illustrated the gallery, 
of which Mr. James Hicks, M.S.A., of Redruth, 
was the architect, and Messrs. John Symonds and 
Sons, of Blackwater, were the contractors, in the 
Buriprne News for Feb. 8 of the present year. 
An excellent collection of pictures has been 
brought together for the inaugural exhibition, 
and, although many of the works have been seen 
in previous exhibitions, they are new to the 
majority of West-country folk. It is essentially 
a Cornish show, most of the pictures representing 
Cornish scenery or Cornish life. The central 
position is given to Sir Frederic Leighton, 
P.R.A., who has contributed five studies, one of 
a female head entitled ‘‘ Vittoria,’’ the others 
sketches from Kynance. Mr. Stanhope Forbes, 
A.R.A., and Mrs. Stanhope Forbes, Mr. Frank 
Bramley, A.R.A., Mr. George Clausen, A.R.A., 
Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Gotch, Mr. Norman Garstin, 
Mr. Chevalier Tayler, Mr. Napier Hemy, and Mr. 
H. S. Tuke are among the other artists represented. 
Speaking at the luncheon, over which Mr. Bolitho, 
M.P., presided, Mr. Courtney said he was to 
represent for the moment Mr. Passmore Edwards. 
They were both Oornishmen. The Newlyn 
colony of artists had become known in the world: 
they were a school; they already had traditions. 
This Newlyn School wanted the assistance of a 
gallery in which its annual production might be 
seen, and where visitors to the West of Cornwall 
might go and discover what they were producing 
ear by year. He was proud, as a Cornishman, 
that this Newlyn colony had come amongst them. 
He hoped they would develop in Newlyn itself a 
school of natives who would be a credit to those 
who taught them, and maintain the Newlyn 
School, which, though enriched from without, 
should also furnish from within a school for the 
roduction of Cornish artists, as well as a school 
in which Cornwall gave a home to artists from 
other parts of England. 


ScuntuorPr.—Under the direction of the 
Lindsey County Council, a new court-house, 
superintendent’s residence, sergeant’s house, cells, 
and stables have been erected at Scunthorpe. The 
site adjoins the old police-station, which has not 
been interfered with. The entrance to the court- 
house is flanked on either side by the justices’ 
retiring-room, 15ft. square, and the witnesses’ 
room, 15ft. by 13ft. The court-house is 55ft. 
by 25ft., and height to ceiling 22ft. The walls 
are panelled to dado height. The bricks were 
supplied by Messrs. Spring and Halmshaw, of 
Saddlethorpe, and the stone dressings from the 
Ancaster quarries. The ventilating apparatus 
has been supplied by Messrs. R. Boyle and Son, 
Limited, London, and consists of one of their 30in. 
air-pumps as an extractor, and No. 8 rect- 
angular tube inlets with regulating valves. The 
wrought-iron gates’ and fencing have been sup- 
plied by Messrs. Hart, Son, and Co., of Birming- 
ham. The heating apparatus is a low-pressure 
system, by Mr. William Mowbray, Lincoln. The 
buildings have generally been designed in harmony 
with the Elizabethan period. Messrs. Wright 
and Son, of Lincoln, were the contractors, and 
the plans were prepared by Mr. James Thropp, 
the surveyor of the Lindsey County Council, and 
Mr. R. D. Lockwood, of Scunthorpe, has been 
clerk of the works. The amount voted for the land 
and building was £6,100. 


SHorEpITcH.—An underground sanitary con- 
venience and lavatory, Shoreditch High-street, 
between Commercial-road and Great Hastern- 
street, was opened on Monday. It has been 
constructed at a total net cost of about £1,300, 
under the supervision of Mr. Ridyard Roscoe, 
surveyor to the vestry. The convenience is 60ft. 
by 15ft., and its floor is about 10ft. below the 
surface of the carriageway. The men’s depart- 
ment contains twelve urinals, six w.c.’s, and 
three lavatories ; the women’s department at the 
southern end of the refuge includes three w.c.’s 
and one lavatory. The staircases are 4ft. wide, 
and the steps are faced with Mason’s safety 
treads. The roof is constructed of rolled girders 
fixed upon granite stone frames. The contractors 
have been represented- by Mr. G. B. Davis, their 
manager, Mr. Foreman Brown; and the plumb- 
ing work has been put in for Messrs. Jennings 
by Mr. Arthur Walter. 


Sournport.—The lady of the manor of South- 
port, Mrs. Hesketh, laid on Saturday the founda- 
tion-stone of Emmanuel Church, Cambridge-road, 
Southport. Only the contract for the central 
portion of the building has been let at present, 
and this alone will cost £11,900. Besides the 
site, Mrs. Hesketh has given £2,000, and other 


donations raise the amount promised to £9,260. 
Messrs. Preston and Vaughan, of Manchester, are 
the architects. The plan consists of a nave and 
‘aisles of five bays each of 19ft., with double 
transepts on each side. The clerestory, with its 
two long ranges of windows, will be open from 
end to end. The tower will consist of a ringing 
chamber and belfry, and will be 100ft. in height 
to the top of the parapet. The accommodation 
will be for 1,116 persons. At the ceremony the 
Bishop of Liverpool, Dr. Ryle, remarked that 
during the fifteen years he had been in Liverpool 
he had consecrated thirty-six churches. He 


should rejoice to see a grand cathedral in Liver- |. 


pool, but he could not tell whether that desire 
would be realised. Perhaps the South African 
gold discoveries might cause someone to come 
forward with a million to buy a site in the heart 
of Liverpool to endow a dean and chapter. 


Wakeririp.—The old Grammar School build- 
ing at Wakefield, which for nearly forty years 
past has been simply a store-house, is again to 
be used for educational purposes, and, with 
additions, was dedicated on Tuesday by the 
Bishop of the diocese. The building was erected 
in 1591 by Geo. Savile and his two sons, and 
from that time up to nearly forty years ago was 
the home of the Wakefield Grammar School. 
The old schoolroom, 76ft. by 223ft., with open- 
timbered roof in oak, has been restored both 
inside and out. The additions that have been 
made comprise a large assembly hall, 60ft. by 
30ft., opening out to the old school buildings ; 
two new classrooms, 25ft. by 20ft.; and a 
teachers’ room. ‘There is also in this part of the 
building a senior boys’ entrance, with a corridor. 
At the south end is another classroom, 24ft. by 
20ft., with an entrance for juniors. There is 
accommodation altogether for 308 boys, exclusive 
of the assembly-room. The hall is well lighted 
with mullioned windows, and is heated with hot- 
water pipes, and there is also an open fireplace. 
In the basement is a gymnasium. Mr. F. 
Simpson is the architect. 


West Harriepoon.—The Public Library was 
formally opened on Wednesday. It occupies of 
the site of 725 square yards at the rear of the 
municipal buildings, and forms the completion 
of the block, with which it is in harmony. The 
library consists of a one-story newsroom, 54ft. 
by 30ft., and 19ft. high. A panelled pitch-pine 
dadp runs round the walls, which are also broken 
up by pilasters. The windows contain lead glazing 
abovethetransoms inallthe rooms. The librarian’s 
private office is centrally situated, and commands 
a full view of all departments. The lending 
library is 47ft. by 25ft., and 13ft. high. On the 
first oor, immediately above the lending-room, 
is the reference-room, 47ft..by 25ft., and 16ft. 
in height. The street facades are of Grosmont 
bricks, with terracotta dressings. The lighting 
is by incandescent lights. The estimated cost of 
the building is £3,000, and the fittings cost £500 
more. The borough engineer (Mr. J. W. Brown) 
is the architect, and Mr. J. Davison, of Stockton, 
the contractor. 


Wotstanton.—On Thursday, the 17th inst., 
the new chapel erected by the Wesleyan 
denomination of Wolstanton was opened. The 
design of the chapel is Gothic, of the Late Per- 
pendicular period. Red bricks are used in the 
facing of the elevations, and the tracery and 
dressings are in Hollington stone. The plan of 
the church is cruciform, having a nave 86ft. long 
and 30ft. wide, terminating in an octagonal apse, 
and intersected with broad transepts, 30ft. wide 
and 265ft. deep, also two side aisles 16ft. deep. 
The chapel is seated for 684. The work, the cost 
of which will be about £4,000, has been carried 
out under the direction of the architect, Mr. 
A. R. Wood (Woodand Hutchings), of Tunstall- 
road, Burslem, Mr. G. A. Foster, of Longpost, 
being the contractor. 
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A statue of the late Sir John Macdonald was 
unveiled on Wednesday, at Kingston, Ontario, the 
city which he represented for many years in the 
Dominion Parliament. 


The late Mr. G. C. Benn, by his will, has 
bequeathed the extensive property in High-street, 
Rugby, known as the Shoulder of Mutton Inn, to the 
town, and has left with it a sum of £6,000. Of this 
sum £4,000 is to be spent on erecting buildings for 
the benefit of the town on the site of the Shoulder 
of Mutton, and the interest on the remaining 
£2,000—which is to be invested in Consols—is to 
be devoted to the maintenance and repair of the 
building, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents, communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buripine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions, — 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Taz Stranp Newsparer Company, Limirep. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
pene can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. ‘ 

SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for ‘Situations Vacant” 
or “Situations Wanted”? is Onz Suintina ror TwEntTy- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. KL., XLI., XLVI., 
XLIX., LI, LIL, LIV., LVI, LIX., LX., LXI., 
LXU., LXTIM., LXTV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound yolumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 


are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Reczivep.—Jas. Somers.—L. J. W.—Sculptor.—C. W.— 
A. T. and Co.—E. §. (Belfast).—W. F. L. Co. 
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Correspondence, 


THE BELFAST CATHEDRAL 
COMPETITION. 


To the Editor of the Burzpine News. 


Srr,—In your article last week on this forth- 
coming competition you refer to the possible 
chances of a Mr. ‘‘ Tite Barnacle’’ winning it. 

It is to be hoped that the assessor will insist on 
a ‘‘fair field and no favour ’’ to all comers; but 
it is as well to remember that though the com- 
mittee say they have decided to instruct the 
assessor to nominate six architects, it is an open 
secret, on the authority of the vicar, who is the 
prime mover in the whole affair, that two local 
architects and one Dublin one are to be amongst 
those selected. One of these architects at a pre= 
liminary meeting sent in sketch plans for the 
whole work and a report onsame. Are any of 
these the ‘‘ Tite Barnacle’ referred to? Is the 
following resolution passed by the committee the 
back door for Mr. Tite Barnacle to come in by ? 
“The design awarded first place by the assessor 
shall be the design adopted, unless it shall be 
found that a majority of not less than three- 
fourths of the committee are in favour of any 
other of the competing designs, in which case the 
latter shall be adopted.’’—I am, &c., Uusrer. 


OO —_______ 


The governors of the University College of Wales 
met at the college at Aberystwith on Wednesday, 
when the treasurers reported that the appeal for 
£5,000 to meet the offer of a grant by Sir William 
Harcourt to complete the college buildings has been 
successful. Before the close of 1894 the whole of 
the £5,000 required had been promised, and the 
total subscriptions amount now to £5,803. The 
council reported that plans are being prepared by 
Mr. C. J. Ferguson, architect, of Carlisle and 
London, for the construction and completion of the 
whole of the college buildings, . 


ntereommunication, — 
QUESTIONS. as 


[11440.]—Lead Lettering.—When did the use of 
lead, now so usual for inscriptions in the better class of 
cemetery memorials, first come into use? I know of none 
more than 20 years old?—Brisrot. ~— het: : 

[11441.]—Fungus.—We are having a great deal of 
trouble with our house here for the following reason :— 
A sort of fungus has begun to grow around the ends of 
the joists in the stone basement walls, and along the 
exposed parts in the cellar. The ends of the joists, 
around which it has grown, have gone quite rotten. It 
(the fungus) has even penetrated through the fioor, and 
was first found growing up one of the doorposts on 
the floor above. 
cause, and also as to the cure thereof. I should also 
inform you that the joist-ends are built into the wall with 
no cavity around. We haye also had part of the stone 
wall pulled down, and find it literally stocked with a sort 
of root, not unlike a cobweb but stiffer and stronger.— 
ZERO. ‘ 

Oo —___—_ 


CHIPS. 


On November 9th the provisional order recently 
obtained for the extension of the municipal 
boundaries of the borough of Taunton will come 
into force. The extension is almost entirely con- 
fined to the northern part of the borough, whilst. 
upon the south there is but little deviation from the 
old boundary. The parishes affected are Staple-. 
grove, St. James’s Without, and St. Mary’s Without. 
The present increase of inhabitants is but small, 
being approximately 1,116, and raising the esti- 
mated population from 18,026 to 19,142. 


Mr. John Henry Cole, the well-known painter of. 
Welsh landscapes, died on Sunday last in his 68th 
year, at the Royal Infirmary, Manchester. He 
was a prominent member of the Royal Cambrian 
Academy of Art, and his works had figured in the 
Royal Academy, the autumn exhibitions at Conway, 
Liverpool, and Manchester for many years. 


The base of the cross to be erected in Hast Brent 
churchyard, as a memorial of the jubilee of Arch- 
decon Danison, was completed last wesk. The 
sculptor is Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. 


A reredos has been placed in the parish church, 
St. Just-in-Penwith, in memory of the late Mr. 
William Holman, the head of the firm of N. Holman 
and Sons, ironfounders, who was for many years 
vicar’s warden. 


A master builder, named Joseph McDermott, was 
fixing on Thursday in last week a small bolt 
beneath the tenor bell just placed in the tower of 
Londonderry Cathedral. While so engaged, the 
bell, which weighs l7cwt., was being held by 
means of a rope by some workmen below. Upon 
seeing the rope shake pet, let go, and the bell, — 
which had been held mouth upwards, swung and. 
caught McDermott, smashing his chest. Death 
was instantaneous. 


Some workmen, who were employed in cutting a 
road through Watergate Hanger, a wood on the 
Planstead Estate, near Portsmouth, discovered, 2ft. 
below the surface, a tesselated pavement, apparently 
of Roman workmanship. It is laid in red and 
white tessere, 2in. square, in a good state of 
preservation ; but only a small portion, about 6ft. 
by 4ft., has been uncovered, though it is considered 
probable that it forms part of the ground floor of a 
Roman villa. j 


The evidence and documents relative to the 
coroner’s inquiry into the recent Morecambe Pier 
disaster having been forwarded to the Public 
Prosecutor, a communication has been received 
from the assistant-solicitor to the Treasury, stating 
that, after careful consideration of the whole of the 
evidence, he is of opinion-that it is not such as to 
justify criminal proceedings being taken against any 
person or persons in respect of the deaths which 
occurred through the collapse of the eastern 
landing-stage of the pier. 

A memorial bust of the late Duke of Devonshire 
was unveiled on Wednesday at Buxton. The bust, 
of white Sicilian marble, is the work of Mr. Key- 
worth, of London. It is fixed in the new pump- 
room, the last gift of the late Duke. 


Mr. Hanbury, M.P., accompanied by Mr. A. T. 
Pentland, Board of Works engineer, visited Queens- 
town on Wednesday to inspect the site of the pro- 
posed new Custom-house, and also the existing 
building used for that purpose. 


The Methodist Free Church, Hyson Green, 
Nottingham, are building a new church and schools 
on the Gregory Boulevard, from the plans of Mr. 
FE. W. Dixon, at a cost of £3,500. Memorial stones 
were laid on Monday. 


The Science and Art Department have issued to 
science and art schools a circular inclosing a minute 
of the Education Department, sanctioned by the 
Treasury as an experiment, making the grants for 
instruction in science and art depend partly on 
attendance and partly on payment by results as 
tested by examinations. : 


I should like your opinion as to the — 


one 
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Deoal, 


DRAIN-REPATRING. 


OUSE-DRAINS are a constant source of 
trouble and litigation between owners and 
occupiers, and in one way or another they are a 


very fruitful cause of annoyance. The law is 
not in a satisfactory state as to the ultimate 
liability of the beneficiary owner for their making 
or their repair; and, indeed, the whole question 
is so complex and confused that it would seem as 
if it could only be settled by means of a new Act 
of Parliament dealing with the whole subject. 
But however that may be, and whenever it may 
come to pass, it is well to use the law as it stands 
to the best advantage, and therefore it is satis- 
factory to note a case which we reported last week 
from the Woolwich Police-dourt, and which 
certainly should be a useful caution to all whom 
it may concern. The facts were simple and usual 
enough. ‘The sanitary inspector of the Plum- 
stead Vestry had complained to the agent of some 
property in his district about a defective drain. 
The agent promised to attend to it, and employed 
a local workman for that purpose. After the job 
was finished, the inspector went again, and found 
that a loose pipe had been put over a broken 
joint, so that both sewage and sewer-gas could 
escape, and that earth had got into the drain. 

Thereupon both the agent and the workman 
were summoned to the police-court for repairing 
the drain in such a way as to be a nuisance. 
Hividence was given of the above facts, and the 
agent proved having employed the workman, who, 
by the way, had since done the repairs properly. 
The magistrate discharged the agent, who had 
taken no part in the repairs, having handed the 
job over to a competent workman, and so was 
not legally liable. But as to this workman, the 
magistrate fined him £5 and the costs, saying it 
was one of the worst cases he had ever heard of, 
and that if he had not been a poor man the fine 
would have been £10. This result is very satis- 
factory, in so far as it shows that even under the 
present law the actual person responsible for bad 
work, which may cause indefinite suffering in the 
way of disease and death to wholly innocent 
people, can be so readily reached and so promptly 
punished ; and it is to be hoped that, if necessary, 
the lesson will be frequently repeated. 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.O. 

Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burmpine News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


W. J. M.—Hovsrs.—Drains.—Sewer.—I do not think 
you can compel the corporation to bring a sewer up to 
your drain. You must rather go to their sewer, and 
arrange with owners of ground unless, indeed, the local 
authorities were to take over the new road. 

D. G.—Roap. — Borwpine Linz. — Puans. — The local 
authority are justified in their proposed building line, and 
after service of their notice you would not be safe in 
building beyond that line. 

W. K.—Buitpina.—Pxuans.—Time.—There is no such 
special limit; but circumstances may alter the state of 
things, or the land or local regulations may be changed 
meanwhile, 

IxjorEp.—TENDER.— EstimaTEs.—I do not think there 
is any right of action in such a case, as there is not any 
obligation to accept the lowest tender. 

—-7_ere—ee—O 


The seventh great International Art Exhibition 
will be held at Munich in 1897, mainly on the 
lines of the rules of the Exhibition of 1892. 


The city council of Manchester have decided to 
extend the Municipal Art School in Cavendish- 
street in that city at a cost of £6,000, and have also 
voted £400 a year towards the maintenance of the 
museum at Owens College. 


The promoters of the Newcastle, Manchester, and 
Glasgow railway scheme will again seek Parlia- 
mentary powers for the construction of the line this 
session. A feature of the proposal is a new bridge 
across the Tyne from High-street, Gateshead, to 
Pilgrim-street, Newcastle, which will, like the 
present well-known High-Level Bridge, be a com- 
bined railway and road bridge. 


The Wesleyan day schools at Penzance were 
reopened, after enlargement and remodelling, on 
Monday last. The schools were built in 1867 from 
designs by Mr. W. H. Trounson, M.S.A., of 
Clarence-street, Penzance, who has been the archi- 
tect for the present work, which has increased the 
accommodation to 400 school places. Mr. W. H. 
Trounson was the contractor for the whole work, 
and the masons’ work was sublet to Messrs. A. and 
_ W. Trythall, The cost has been about £900, 


LEGAL INTELLIGENOE, 


ARBITRATION IN LEEDS.—At the Great Northern 
Station Hotel, Leeds, on Monday, Mr. Milnes, of 
Bradford, sat as arbitrator in reference to a claim 
of the trustees of the late Mr. William Dawson for 
the value of certain property, which, under a notice 
to treat, given by the Leeds Junction Railway Com- 
pany, came up for valuation. The property in 
question is situate at Rothwell, and comprises about 
45 acres. The witnesses called for the owners were 
Mr. Farrer, Mr. Horsfall, Mr. Hepper, and Mr. 
Hollis ; while Mr. Bairstow called Mr. Fenwick and 
Mr. Joseph Smith (Bradford). The proceedings 
lasted the whole day. 

AxrcHiTEcTs’ Frrs.—At the Preston County- 
court, on Tuesday, Mr. J. Fish, architect, of Pres- 


ton and Manchester, sued Mr. T. Parkinson, biscuit 
manufacturer, of Preston, to recover £22 for ser- 
vices rendered. In 1894 the defendant instructed 
Mr. Fish to prepare plans for a house to be erected 


at Moor Park, Preston. When the plans were 
submitted to the defendant, he suggested the addi- 
tion of a coach-house with stables, and the plaintiff 
said that would alter the agreement, as the cost of 
the plans (£15) had been agreed upon. The de- 
fendant said he was ‘not particular to a few 
pounds,’”’ and the plans were therefore modified, 
and afterwards passed by the corporation com- 
mittee. The defendant said the stables were men- 
tioned from the first, and it was an oversight on his 
part that they were not mentioned in the agree- 
ment. His Honour found that the plaintiff had 
carried out the work mentioned in the agreement, 
and gave a verdict for £22 and costs, 


Tue M.S. ann L. Extenston to Lonpon.—THE 
Hyre Estate ARBITRATION.—The hearing of this im- 
portant case between the trustees of the Eyre estate 
and the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way Company, to determine the sum to be paid by 
the railway company for the acquisition of 46 acres 
of land—a portion of the Eyre estate—for their 
terminal station in St. John’s Wood and Maryle- 
bone, has been continued during the past week. 
The amount in dispute exceeds half a million ster- 
ling, and the sum offered by the respondents as 
compensation falls short of the claim by some 
£150,000. Mr. E. H. Bousfield, a member of the 
firm of Messrs. Edwin Fox and Bousfield, called on 
behalf of the trustees, said that the Eyre estate 
combined in a unique degree the attractions both of 
a Metropolitan and suburban neighbourhood. In 
ascertaining the present value of the unexpired 
ground-rents they ought to be capitalised at 24 per 
cent. In determining the reversionary value of the 
property,-one part had been treated as house pro- 
perty and the other as land, for, at the expiration of 
the present leases a part of the ground would be 
cleared. The reversionary value of the house pro- 
perty should be estimated at 20 years’ purchase of 
the rental value. The value of the land property 
would be 3d. a foot, which, capitalised at 20 
years’ purchase, would give £10,800 per acre. 
The land would be worth that whether it was 
used for the erection of houses, flats, or 
shops. He estimated the price which the com- 
pany should pay as follows:—For the existing 
ground-rents, £55,574 ; for the reversion of house 
property, £121,929; of land, £228,243. On the 
question of consequential damage, he was of 
opinion that the adjoining property would be 
depreciated to the extent of one-fifth of the annual 
value, which sum when eapitalised amounted to 
£38,720. Cross-examined: The witness thought 
the effect of the railway would be felt by the 
trustees after 33 years. It was a fact that, on the 
principle of calculation adopted by him, the 
trustees would get £6,334 for premises of which 
the ground-rent was £14, with 21 years to run, and 
£63,779 for premises held at a ground-rent of £324, 
with 42 years unexpired. At the end of 42 years 
the freeholders would, in the latter case, come into 
a rental of £7,000 a year. The witness had had 
applications from intending purchasers of ground- 
rents at 2 per cent. Re-examined: When rents 
had once been reduced they could not be put up at 
the expiration of the lease. Mr. F. T, Galsworthy, of 
Messrs. Chinnock, Galsworthy, and Chinnock, gave 
similar evidence as to the proper method of arriving 
atthe sum to be paid. He thought there would 
be great depreciation in the value of the property. 
Mr. James Chisholm, actuary of the Imperial Life 
Assurance Company, said that in estimating the 
present value of a certain sum due at a future date 
it was not right to take a higher rate of intercst 
than 23 per cent. Some discussion took place 
between counsel as to the annual rental value of the 
property, comprising 158 houses, taken by the 
company, and it was agreed that £14,500 was 
the amount. This closed the case for the trustees. 
Mr, Alexander Rose Stenning, architect and sur- 
veyor, Cannon-street, said that he had been engaged 
since 1888 by the company to survey the property 
required, and to estimate its probable cost. He did 
not think the railway would cause any permanent 
depreciation tothe neighbourhood. Except for one 
part, 125 yards in length, the railway in this district 
would be entirely inclosed at an average depth of 


33ft. The construction of the Metropolitan Railway 


had not caused any fallin rents in the neighbour- 
hood. Such fallas there had been was due to the 
fact of people preferring more modern dwellings. 
The houses on this estate were lacking in modern 
sanitary appliances; out of 150 only 12 had fixed 
baths. The houses were also far from substantial, 
and would not last much longer than the leases. <A 
10 per cent. deduction must be made from the 
annual value for repairs by the landlord, and 
other outgoings, before the net rental could be 
Sere Sir E. Clarke here interposed, and 
said that on the previous day the net rental had 
been agreed at £14,500. Sir J. Whittaker Ellis, 
recalled, said that he put the net annual value at 
£16,037, from which no deduction should be made. 
The 10 per cent, deduction mentioned by Mr. 
Stenning did not apply to houses on lease. Mr. 
Stenning continued that these freeholds would 
fetch from 16 to 18 years’ purchase in the market, 
certainly not 20 years’, The sum should be 
capitalised on the 4 per cent. table. The reversions 
being perishable bricks and mortar, should be 
capitalised on the 5 per cent. table. As to the sug- 
gested value of a portion of the estate for rebuild- 
ing, the-witness thought the plans prepared could not 
be carried out, as the class of house which had been 
suggested would not be of a character suitable to the 
neighbourhood. The witness assessed the total 
amount payable by the company at £200,503. 
Cross-examined, the witness said that he remem- 
bered the company first offering for ten acres of 
land £417,000. They afterwards wanted sixty-six 
acres for one and a-quarter millions sterling. The 
witness was questioned at some length with regard to 
the evidence given by him on behalf of the company 
before Parliamentary committees in 1891 and 1892, 
with the view of showing that his estimate of the 
cost of the property was then considerably in excess of 
his present estimate. The difference in the estimates 
of the parties was mainly due to the uncertainty as 
to the future value of the estate. Mr. Robert 
Vigers, of 4, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, vice- 
president of the Surveyors’ Institution, said that 
with reference to calculations for the sale and pur- 
chase of land and houses for a railway company, it 
was the general custom to take the ground-rents 
upon the 25 years’ purchase table for the length of 
term then unexpired. With regard to the reversion, 
it was usual to take as nearly as possible the present 
rent being paid by the tenants occupying the 
houses, to deduct from 10 to 20 per cent. for out- 
goings, and then to capitalise the net rent upon a 5 
per cent., or 20 years’ purchase, table. That 
would be a very liberal price, because there was 
only a limited market for ground-rent. reversions. 
He thought that if the trustees were paid £199,669 
they would be amply compensated. Cross-exa- 
mined: The trustees would be able to get 4 per 
cent, amply secured on mortgages. In arriving at 
the present value of the reversion the 5 per cent. 
table should be used, because the security was not 
absolute. If it was desired to make an absolute 
certainty of the future sum, it would be right to 
estimate on the 2} per cent. table; but this would 
give the trustees a better security than they pre- 
viously had. Mr. Daniel Watney, the president of 
the Surveyors’ Institution, confirmed the methods 
of calculation and figures of Mr. Vigers; £14,369 
was a sufficient sum to take as the rental value. 
Plenty of this class of property in any part of 
London could be- bought in the public market at 
16 years’ purchase. He considered the sum of 
£200,932 as fair compensation, including compul- 
sory sale, for the whole of the property acquired by 
the company.—On Wednesday, Mr. Samuel Higgins, 
a@ surveyor and valuer carrying on business in 
Finchley-road, gave evidence as to the value of 
property in the district, Mr. Daniel Watney, 
cross-examined, said that for the last 40 years it 
had been the rule in compensation cases to take 20 
years’ purchase of freeholds. He recognised that 
there had been a change in the rate of interest; 
but as he took property, and not money, as the 
basis of his calculations, that change did not affect 
the question. Sir Douglas Fox said that he was the 
engineer engaged on the Metropolitan division of 
the new line, He produced plans showing the 
depth of the railway at various points, and explained 
the manner in which the line would be constructed. 
He did not think that vibration from the railway 
would be felt in adjoining houses to any appreciable 
extent. This concluded the evidence on behalf of 
the railway company, and Mr. Littler then ad- 
dressed the arbitrator on behalf of the company. 
He said the statement that had been made that the 
company had offered £300,000 was entirely without 
foundation. No offer had been made. The ques- 
tions to be decided depended solely on the evidence 
which had been given, and the company left those 
questions with confidence to the arbitrator. When 
the case was opened, no mention was made of the 
fact that the estate was cut through by the Metro- 
politan and North-Western Railways, and had in 
immediate proximity the Midland and North London 
Railways. St. John’s Wood was not a pastoral 
district. It was a mere ordinary London suburb, 
laid out some time ago, and land being cheaper then 
than now, the houses had more land attached to 
them than was usual; but there was the counter- 
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vailing disadvantage that the houses were old- 
fashioned and without modern conveniences. 


In RE Moraan, Istep, anD MorGan.—At the 
Southampton County-court, on Tuesday week, an 
application was made to Judge L2onard for the 


discharge of Messrs. Morgan, Isted, and Morgan, 


builders, formerly of Southampton. It was an 
adjourned application, opposed on behalf of one of 
the creditors, Messrs. Bradbury and Co, The 
bankrupts’ solicitor said the adjournment took 
place because of difficulties in connection with the 
trustee, who had since the adjournment been 
removed by the Board of Trade. His clients 
alleged that the mismanagement of the estate led 
to such a small dividend being paid. The debtors 
were adjudicated bankrupt in September, 1893. 
The gross liabilities were £5,063, and the assets 
£1,316. A first dividend of 1s. 6d. in the pound 
was paid, and it was proposed to pay a further 
dividend of 9d. in the pound, In his file the 
Official Receiver commented on the youth and 
inexperience and hazardous speculation of the 
bankrupts, and complained that proper books had 
not been kept. The cause of debtors’ failure was 
the acceptance of a contract at Swindon. With 
regard to the allegation of fraudulent preference 
between Isted and his father, the solicitor said that 
it was an ordinary transaction. The father advanced 
his son £260 in all, and actually lost £120 in hard 
cash, His Honour said it was plain there had been 
hazardous speculation, and he should suspend the 
discharge for three years. 


In BE J. FRerwett.—John Fretwell, builder 
and general contractor, against whom a receiving 
order was made on the 27th ult., has submitted 
accounts showing his liabilities to be £1,648, of 
which £637 are unsecured, with assets £213. He 
commenced business in 1881, without capital, at 
Wood-green, removing subsequently to 2, New- 
road, Crouch End, and eventually to 61, The Broad- 
way, Crouch Hind, where he has traded for about 
the last ten years down to the date of the receiving 
order. In November last he made a_ private 
arrangement with his creditors, under which he 
agreed to pay a composition of 10s. in the £ by 
four equal quarterly instalments. The debtor at- 
tributes his present failure to the payment of the 
instalments and expenses of the composition. He 
seria no proposal, and has been adjudged bank- 
rupt. 


———————e 


The ratepayers of Shrewsbury lately rejected an 
extensive scheme for a new water-supply from the 
upper reaches of the Severn, proposed by the Town 
Council. At their last meeting the latter body 
adopted a smaller proposal submitted by the borough 
surveyor, Mr. W. Chapple Eddowes, for augment- 
ing the supply from the Weir Coppice source, and 
providing large conduits at an estimated cost of 
£1,800 only. 


The board of consulting engineers on the Lake 
Erie and Ohio ship-canal project has begun its 
survey of the ground. The board is composed of 
Gen. H. L. Abbott, Prof. L. M. Haupt, and Major 
N. H. Hutton. Assembling at Pittsburg, the Davis 
Island dam and the work in progress at Herr’s 

Island, in the Alleghany River, have been examined 
and a general view of the manufacturing industries 
along the river fronts obtained. The board is being 
escorted over the line of the proposed canal by the 
chief engineer, Mr. George M. Lehman. 


The scheme for rebuilding Holy Trinity Church, 
Hoghton-street and Manchester-road, Southport, 
which has been afoot seven years, took a detinite 
shape on Monday, when it was unanimously 
decided to adopt plans by the late Mr. John 
Sutton, to cost £22,000 in the carrying out, A 
nucleus fund of £1,200 was increased by the 
meeting to £1,600, and the scheme, which contem- 
plates accommodation for 1,500 persons, will be at 
once undertaken in sections, so as not to interfere 
with the services, the old site being utilised. In 
the proposed church the chancel will face the 
south, and hence the lighting must be from large 
side windows. The old church of brick and stucco 
dates from 1837, and is quite unworthy of the site. 


At the Estate Sale Rooms,. Birmingham, the 
Brockenhurst Hall Estate, Chaddesley Corbett, was 
offered for sale on Monday. The hall was erected 
sixteen years ago from the designs of Mr. J. Bland. 
It is built of red brick, with terracotta reliefs and 
half-timbered gables, and a tower rising to a height 
of 80ft. The property comprises pleasure grounds 
and a finely-timbered park, with a total area of 
45 acres 3 roods 33 perches. It cost the former 
owner upwards of £28,000, but the bidding only 
reached £5,800, at which price the property was 
withdrawn. 


In St. Anselm’s Chapel of Canterbury Cathedral, 
the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Farrar, unveiled on 
Monday a new reredos just placed there in memory 
of the late Canon and Mrs, Cadman. The reredos 
is in mosaics, in a frame of Purbeck marble opus 
sectile, by Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars. ‘Ihe 


subject is our Lord in glory, with SS. Peter and Paul 
on either side, 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY. 
MATTERS. 


CovENTRY.—The new waterworks for Coventry, 
constructed for the corporation, were formally 
opened the other day. The engineer is Mr. 
Charles Hawkesley, the son of the late Mr. Thomas 
Hawkesley, from whose design the works in Spon- 
lane were constructed in-1847 at a cost of £23,000, 
and who, from that time until his death two years 
ago, was consulting engineer to the corporation. 
An Act of Parliament was obtained in 1889 
empowering the corporation to sink wells and erect 
pumping-stations at Whitley and Kadford, to con- 
struct two reservoirs at Barker’s Butts, and to lay 
mains connecting the Whitley works with the 
Barker’s Butts reservoirs, and the proposed Radford 
works with the tank at Spon End. Trial bore-holes 
at Radford did not yield a satisfactory supply, and 
that part of the scheme was not undertaken. The 
construction of the new reservoirs was proceeded 
with immediately, the contract being intrusted to 
Messrs. G. F. Smith and Sons, of Milverton; and 
in 1890 Mr. Hawksley prepared plans and _ speci- 
fications for a well, engines, and works at 
Whitley, with mains to Barker’s Butts reservoirs. 
In 1891-2 the laying of mains from Whitley to the 
new reservoirs at Barker’s Butts was carried out, 
the contractor being Mr. J. T. Wingrove, of North- 
ampton. Contracts were also entered into with 
Messrs. Thomas Tilley and Son, of London, for 
sinking the well; with Mr. C. G. Hill, of Coventry, 
for building the pumping-station ; and with Messrs. 
Richard Moreland and Son, of London, for (the 
construction of the pumping machinery. The well 
at Whitley, over which the pumping station is con- 
structed, is elliptical in form, 14ft. by 9ft. toa 
depth of 150ft. Below this a 24in.’ bore is carried 
to a further depth of 250ft. The yield of water is 
about one million gallons per day. The pumping- 
station comprises engine and boiler houses, coal 
shed, smith’s shop, and stores. The total cost of 
the works, including the new reservoirs, has been 
about £65,000. 


DrnzicH.—The town council have received the 
special report from Mr, Isaac Shone, the engineer 
appointed to report upon the present defective state 
of the drainage, and to suggest a remedy. He 
points out that from the catchpit on Ruthin-road 
to the sewage farm at Hglwswen the sewer has been 
improperly laid, so much so that the malconstruc- 
tion has reduced the discharging capacity of the 
drain from 1,633 gallons per minute to 299 gallons 
per minute, With such a badly-constructed drain, 
and with the suicidal policy of emptying the sewage 
and rainfall water into the same sewer, it is not 
surprising to find the overflows complained of. He 
does not consider the Shone system of pumping 
required, as there are good gradients to be obtained 
throughout; and the least expensive system of 
remedy, to avoid doing away with the present 
sewer, to which all the connections with the house 
drains are made, is to construct from the Rathin- 
road catchpit to the outfall a new 24in. outfall 
sewer in a straight line to the farm, so that when 
rain falls and the present catchpit overflow begins, 
the new sewer would receive the overflow sewage 
and water, and convey it to the farm outlet. 


Kerrerinc.—A special meeting of the Kettering 
urban council was held last week to consider the 
whole question of the pollution of the river Ise. 
Mr. Thomas Reader Smith, the surveyor, explained 
that in his plans for the dual system he suggested 
that twelve districts be formed for new sewers, as 
well as surface-water drains. The totalestimated cost 
for the dual system of drainage was £10,000, or, 
with two underground urinals, the estimated cost 
was £12,100. The consideration of the scheme was 
adjourned. 


RayL WATER SUPPLY.—A special meeting of the 
Rhyl Urban District Council was held on Friday to 
consider the special report of Mr. Storr, C.E., with 
reference to the water supply. Mr. Storr recom- 
mended the laying of a new 8in. main from Bodel- 
wyddan Hill to Pen-y-Cefndy, and a 12in. or a 
l4in. main from Pen-y-Cefndy to the centre of 
Rbyl ; also the construction of an elevated tank at 
Pen-y-Cefndy at such a height as to givea uniform 
pressure of 80ft. at Rhyl at all times. The cost of 
the new 8in. main was estimated at £3,811 18s. 9d., 
of the 14in. main £1,942 1s. 8d., and of the elevated 
tank £2,500 (approximate) ; total £8,254, Mr. Stow 
was present, and the various matters in his report 
were dealt with seriatim, It was agreed to give 
instructions for the preparation of plans and esti- 
mates, with the view of making application to the 
Local Government Board for a loan, 


OO — ¢ —__ 


In the catacombs of Santa Priscilla, two miles 
beyond the Porta Salaria of Rome, Professor Wil- 
pert has discovered in the Greek Chapel a painting 
of the 2nd century representing the Kucharist. It 
represents the faithful assembled round the altar, 
while the officiating priest breaks the consecrated 
bread and distributes it for the Holy Communion. 
Standing out clearly in the details of the painting 
are the cup and the fish. : Gea tt 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &e, 
Focuasers, N.B.—The memorial erected to com- 
memorate Major Alan Wilson’s gallantry near the 
Shangani River in South Africa in 1893 was in- 
augurated on Friday by the Earl of March. The 
memorial stands at the side of the public highway 
opposite the main entrance to Gordon Castle, 
Fochabers, and has been built partly of Peterhead 
and partly of Aberdeen granite. It stands about 
17ft. high. A couple of steps all round lead up to 
the main column, the moulded base being of axed 
granite. Above this stand six pillars of polished 
Peterhead granite, with bases and caps of Aberdeen 
granite, inclosing a drinking fountain, and sur- 
mounted by a canopy of Aberdeen granite. The 
design was prepared by Mr. Cutler, and has been- 
carried out by Messrs. Whitehead, of Aberdeen, 
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CHIPS. 


It has baen decided to erect 
asylum for Cardiff. 


A special meeting of the urban council of Trow- 
bridge was held on Monday to consider the question 
of sewage disposal. In reply to inquiries made by 
a committee, Mr. Baldwin Latham, of London, 
wrote that he would visit the district and report 
on the matter for a fee of fifty guineas, and Mr. 
W.H. Radford, of Nottingham, wrote in similar 
terms, stating that his fee would be £50. It was 
decided to engage Mr. Radford. 


A new police station is about to be built at 
Stoke-on-Trent, and the plans of Messrs. Wood 
and Hutchings, of Burslem and Tunstall, have been 
selected in a limited competition by the Stafford- 
shire Standing Joint Committee. The work will be 
proceeded with at once. 


Proof was led on Monday in the Clarendon Hotel 
Edinburgh, in a reference between the London and 
Berlin Mantle Manufacturing Company, No. 63, 
North Bridge, Edinburgh, and the North British 
Railway Company. The oversman was Sheriff 
Jameson, and the arbiter for claimants was Mr. T. 
M. Mackay, S.S.C., the arbiter for respondents 
being Mr. W. Hamilton Beattie, architect, of 
Edinburgh. 


The Thomas Chirgwin memorial stained-glass 
window to be placed in Truro Cathedral will be one 
of the comprehensive historical series. It will depict 
the Venerable Bede dying dictating the translation 
of St. John’s Gospel. 


The property known as the County School, Dor- 
chester, was submitted to the hammer last week, 
when Mr, T. C. Saunders, of Charminster, and late 
of Watercombe, became the purchaser at £4,800. 


Bothwell School Board accepted on Monda; 
tenders for the erection of a new school at Bellshill. 
The school is to accommodate 1,(49 scholars, and 
the cost comes to £10,685 19s. 2d. This, with items 
not yet estimated for, will make a total outlay of 
£12,385 198. 2d. : ; 


The various estates belonging to the Balfour. 
group are being developed on a plan which Mr, 
Balfour alleges he himself suggested soon after the 
failure of the company. In connection with one of. 
these estates, the arrangements could not be carried 
out without a meeting of the directors, which, by. 
permission of the authorities, was held in Hollo- 
way Gaol on Tuesday. 


The new isolation hospital, Watford, is nearing 
completion, and has been erected from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. OC. P. Ayres, 
architect, of Watford, the builders being Messrs. 
Andrews and Sons, of Watford. The wards are 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s, 
patent Manchester stoves, with descending smoke 
flues, Shorland’s patent exhaust roof ventilators 
and inlet ventilating panels, the same being supplied 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Man- 
chester. 


St Matthew’s Church, Summerhill-place, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, has been completed by the building 
of the tower under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Hicks and Charlewood, of Newcastle, and the 
placing therein of a peal of eight bells, cast by 
Messrs. Taylor and Co., of Loughborough. The 
tenor bell weighs 3ljcwt. The dedication ceremony 
was performed by the Bishop of Newcastle on 
Tuesday. : 


On Thursday week the Sleaford Gas Company 
inaugurated their new gasworks. Gas managers 
from all parts of England were present on the 
invitation of Mr. Wimhurst, the Sleaford manager. 
The works have been carried out by Messrs. R. and 
J. Dempster, of Manchester, at a cost of £7,000. 


The old Market Cross of Peebles, which dates 
from before 1320, and which has been many times — 
shifted during the present century, has now been 
restored to its original site at the junction of High- 
street, Northgate, and Eastgate at the expense of 
Major Thornburn. The shaft of the cross stood 
for many years in the quadrangle of Chambers* 
Institution. : aise pate ancy scone Dae haga ctr 
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Gur Office Table. 


Tue London County Council resumed on 
Tuesday the debate on the recommendation of 
the Parliamentary Committee that the Council 
invite the Government either to deal with the 
question of the London water supply themselves 
or to appoint a Royal Commission to do so. Last 
week an amendment moved by Mr. Stuart, M.P., 

_ in favour of proceeding with the Council’s Water 
Bills was defeated by a majority of one. Dr. 
Collins now moved an amendment referring it to 
the Parliamentary Committee to report without 
delay the lines on which they suggest that the 
Government should be asked to legislate. After 
along debate, the amendment was carried on a 
division by 65 to 56 votes. It was agreed to 
expend £6,770 on the erection of a Weights and 
Measures Office in Harrow-road, and £5,890 in 
building a central laundry in the Boundary-street 
area, Bethnal Green, the works to be carried on 
in each case without the intervention of a 
contractor. 


Tue first of the annual course of free lectures | + 


on ‘‘ Building and Sanitary Construction,” given 
at 8 p.m., under the auspices of the Carpenters’ 
Company, at their hall, will be delivered on 
Wednesday evening next by Professor T. Roger 
Smith, F.R.I.B.A., who will take as his subject 
‘Timber, Site and Foundations.’’ The well- 
known names of the lecturers and the subjects 
chosen make it safe to predict that the candidates 
for the Company’s examination for their sanitary 
certificate, and others interested in sanitation, 
attending these lectures, will be well repaid for 
their trouble in going to Carpenters’ Hall, 
London Wall, on the next five Wednesday 
evenings. 

In connection with the discussion as to the 
future supply of London with water, a suggestion 
has been made that it may be found advisable to 
consider whether the Lake District might not be 
pul under contribution to supplement the supplies 

rom the Thames valley area. The city of Man- 
chester has already appropriated Thirlemere, and 
it is suggested that the Metropolis should in like 
manner utilise Hawes Water as a reservoir. 
Hawes Water is the highest of the lakes in the 
district, lying 694ft. above sea-level. Its area is 
‘about half a square mile ; and its greatest depth, 
according to Dr. Hugh Robert Mills’s recent 
bathymetrical survey, was 103ft., near the middle 
of the southern section. The district has one of 
the heaviest rainfalls in England, and it may be 
reckoned at something over 90in., so that an 
abundant supply might be counted on. The 
total contents of the lake are estimated at six 
hundred millions of cubic feet, or something over 
three thousand six hundred millions of gallons, 
and the configuration of the lake would render it 
a task of no great engineering difficulty to raise 
its level to as much as 800ft. above sea level. To 
effect this a dam but little more than half a mile 
across would be sufficient. 


Tux directors of the London Tramways Com- 
pany decided on Tuesday to take the bold step of 
undertaking the passenger traffic on the Thames, 
subject to the sanction of the shareholders, who 
will be asked on Tuesday, November 12, to agree 
to the change of the title to ‘‘ the London Tram- 
ways and Steamboats Company, Limited.’? The 
directors of the company propose to develop the 
Thames river traffic upon most enterprising lines. 
The steamboats will be 32 in rumber, and de- 
signed to carry 500 passengers each. The boats 
will be built somewhat upon the plan of the 
present Nile steamers, with decks of two stories 
covered in for their entire length by permanent 
awnings. In the event of the shareholders 
assenting to the scheme, the whole fleet are pro- 
mised to be ready by June next. 


Ar the last meeting of the City Council of 
Sheffield the action of the Improvement Com- 
mittee in the contracts for furnishing the new 
town hall, now in course of completion from 
Mr. E. W. Mountford’s designs, was severely 
criticised. It was admitted that the Improve- 
ment Committee had received a second tender 
from a local firm, Messrs. Johnson and Apple- 
yards, whose first essay fourteen days before had 
been rejected because the amount exceeded the 
lowest tender, that of Mr. T. D. Woof, by about 
a thousand pounds. At the second trial the 
newly-received tender was a few shillings the 
lowest in one department and ten pounds less in 
another. The committee, without asking the 
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other contractors to send in supplementary 
tenders, gave the work for these departments to 
the new tenderer. Mr. Duncan Gilmour now put 
the pertinent question : ‘‘ Do you approve of the 
action of the committee in accepting a tender 
which was made up and sent in fourteen days 
after all the other tenders had been opened and 
the figures known?’’ An acrimonious discussion 
ensued, during which the defenders of the com- 
mittee contended that the contract could not be 
rescinded as the work was now in progress, 
enforcing a moral obligation on the committee to 
proceed. In the end, Mr. Gilmour withdrew his 
amendment, and the storm subsided. 


Mr. E. P. Burp, an inspector of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at the Town- 
hall, Liverpool, on the 17th inst., as to an applica- 
tion by the corporation for sanction of the disposal 
of a portion of land within Newsham Park by way 
of building leases for 999 years, subject to con- 
ditions, for the erection of a class of houses of a 
lower rental than that obtained for houses built 
on other land forming part of the same estate. 
Mr. Shelmerdine, the city surveyor, said he had 
at plans for laying out the estate, these 
including a boulevard and a narrower street for 
carriage traffic. Certainly he would not recom- 
mend to the corporation anything that would 
tend to the depreciation of the property of the 
present leaseholders in the park. derman 
Bowring, the chairman of the committee, ex- 
plained that now the area of the city had been 
extended, the council were desirous to construct 
the proposed boulevard, and make the land avail- 
able for dwellings. It had been repeatedly offered 
on the terms of 75 years’ leases, and no buyers 
had been found. The committee believed that on 
the terms of the longer leases it would sell. There 
was no desire to injure existing leaseholders, and 
the Corporation would not allow the erection of 
buildings which were objectionable to the lease- 
holders and others. The scheme was warmly 
opposed by residents in the locality, whose repre- 
sentatives urged that the scheme would involve a 
large speculative expenditure. The reason the 
Bs ae had not hitherto got bidders for the 
land was that they had neglected the park. The 
land proposed to be built upon should be laid out 
as ornamental grounds for the use of the people. 
Mr. James Wainright, architect and surveyor, 
stated that the execution of the Corporation 
scheme would lead to the deterioration of the 
value of property in the neighbourhood. As to 
the class of houses proposed to be built, a large 
number in the district were already empty. 


Tue County Council of Inverness-shire had 
under consideration on Friday the subject of the 
erection of aluminium works at Foyers, and the 
consequent destruction of the Falls. The clerk 
submitted a summary of some hundreds of petitions 
and letters which had been received protesting 
against the destruction of the Falls, but it was 
held that the matter had passed that stage, and 
as the road board had done all that was possible 
to protect the county’s interests, nothing further 
could be done. Mr. Burns protested for himself 
against the destruction of the natural beauties of 
the picturesque region of Foyers. We are glad 
to hear that there is no likelihood that the same 
aluminium company will be successful in other 
negotiations to acquire the sole rights to the 
scarcely less beautiful and far more accessible Falls 
on the Clyde. 


Mr. Bett, the county surveyor of Cumberland, 
has made a fresh survey of the western portion 
of the proposed coach road from Borrowdale to 
‘Wasdale, over the Styhead Pass, and has altered 
the line of route from that which was originally 
sketched. The new line of route, on leaving 
Wasdale Head Hotel, follows the right bank of 
Mosedale Beck to the head of Mosedale; it then 
turns and come down the valley on the left bank 
of the stream, and passes also along the face of 
the Great Gable to the summit of Styhead. The 
gradient for the first 750 yards of the ascent is 1 
in 12, and for the remainder 1 in 20. The 
length of the road is four miles and 1,402 yards, 
as compared with two miles and 133 yards, the 
length of the present steep footpath from Was- 
dale Head Hotel to the top of Styhead. The 
distance is longer than the road first sketched, 
but the difficulties of construction will be less, 
and the county surveyor is still confident that the 
scheme could be carried out for £10,000. The 
interest in the proposal is growing, the number 
of tourists to the particular district being greatly 


THERE was a large attendance at the opening 
meeting of the session of the Society of Litera- 
ture, History, and the Fine Arts, held at the 
University College, Liverpool, on Friday evening, 
when an inaugural address was delivered by Pro- 
fessor F'. M. Simpson, its subject being ‘‘ Reticence 
in Art.’’ Proclaiming himself an advocate of 
simplicity and modesty in all departments of art, 
in painting, architecture, and mural decoration, 
Professor Simpson condemned the modern ten- 
dency towards over-elaboration, and pointed out 
that picturesqueness was most often found in 
simplicity. Many of his comments were more 
from a practical than a theoretical point of view, 
and those devoted to the inner and outward em- 
bellishment of residential property were deserving 
of remembrance. Street architecture of the present 
day Ail the subject of adverse criticism at his 
hands. 


WE have recei ved the annual reports of the 
Vestry of St. Luke for the year ending Lady Day, 
1895. The abstracts of the accounts of the vestry 
rates, the contracts of the vestry, schedule of 
properties, and the reports of the vestry clerk 
and surveyor take up several pages. The sur- 
veyor, Mr. M. C. Meaby, Assoc.Inst.C.E., 
reports on paving, lighting, sewers, &c. Work 
has been carried out without the intervention of 
a contractor. Several improvements are noticed, 
such as the widening of Bell-alley, improving the 
levels of Mount Mill by lowering it, the City- 
road frontage line. The vestry, through their 
surveyor, rightly made a stand against any 
advance of the line of building. The report of 
Dr. Yarrow, medical officer, on the sanitary con- 
dition of the parish, shows that the year past had 
the smallest number of deaths for nine years, or 
a death-rate of 22°14 per 1,000. The accommoda- 
tion of the various industrial dwellings in the 
parish is given; the rents vary from 2s. per 
week for single rooms to 9s. or 11s. for six rooms. 
The toial number of families occupying artisans’ 
dwellings, estimating 4} persons to each family, 
gives a total of 7,884 persons. ‘The largest block 
1s the Peabody Buildings in Whitecross-street, of 
33 blocks, which contains 843 lettings in single 
rooms, two, three, and four-roomed lettings. 


On Thursday in last week the architectural 
pottery at Hamworthy, near Poole, which has 
during the past few years been lying idle, was 
put up to the hammer, and was knocked down to 
the enterprising firm of Carter and Co., who 
have for over 20 years carried on an important 
trade in encaustic tiles and pottery ware at their 
extensive works on the Hast Quay, and at West 
Quay-road, Poole. The Architectural Pottery 
was erected in the year 1854, by the late Mr. 
Sanders, for the manufacture of encaustic tiles, 
an industry which had only a few years pre- 
viously been revived in this country, and this 
business is therefore one of the oldest in the 
trade. After Mr. Sanders’s death the business 
was continued for some years by his two sons, 
and subsequently was disposed of to a company, 
whose existence was but of short duration, and 
the works have been practically closed for the 
past four or five years. Messrs. Carter’s work- 
men were busy on the day following the auction 
repairing buildings and machinery in order that 
a start may be made as soon as possible, the 
Dorset Ironfoundry Co. having been also engaged 
in pulling down machinery and carrying out all 
the necessary engineering matters. Messrs. 
Carter are also rapidly developing their art 
pottery department, a branch which was added 
towards the end of last year, and which it is in- 
tended to remove from West Quay-road to 
Hamworthy. 
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At Mostyn House School, Parkgate, Cheshire, the 
foundation stone was laid last week of a new school 
chapel, which is being erected by the owner and 
head master. The builder is Mr. W. Fleming, of 
Neston. 


Major-General H. D. Crozier, C.E., an inspector 
from the Local Government Board, held an inquiry 
at the Grenoside Workhouse, Sheffield, on Oct. 
16th, respecting the borrowing of £3,000 for the: 
purpose of carrying out the proposed sewage scheme 
tor Grenoside and district. tr. Dransfield, clerk, 
stated this sum was needed for the purpose of 
sewering Grenoside and surrounding area, including 
the workhouse, Middleton Green, The Wheel, 
Whitley, Grenoside village, and Nether Houses. 
The council proposed to unite these drains with the 
Ecclesfield outfall works, which had been completed 
about 18 months. Mr. G. E. Beaumont, the sur- 


on the increase, but it promises to be strenuously | veyor to the council, produced and explained the 


opposed in parts of the contributory area. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Turspay. — Society of Architects. Annual General 
Meeting, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 
8 p.m. : { 

WevneEspay.—Carpenters’ Hall ‘Technical Lectures. 
‘Timber, Site and Foundation,’’ by 
Professor T. Roger Smith. 8 p.m. 


Che Soctety of Architects, 


Founded 1884. Incorporated 1893. 


The ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the Society of Architects for 
the Session 1894-95 will be held at the Rooms of the Society, at 
St, James’ Hall, Piccadilly, W., on TUESDAY, October 29th, at 
Eight o'clock pm., when the OFFICERS and COUNCIL for the 
Year 1895-96 will be duly ELECTED. 


ELLIS MARSLAND, Hon. Sec. 
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CHIPS. 


On Sunday, a section extending to about 150ft. 
by 21ft. of the north pier, Fraserburgh, fell into 
Balaclava Channel, carrying the body of the pier 
with it. It was only on Saturday that the coffer- 
dam was completed, and’ everything got ready for 
commencing the deepening improvements; and the 
accident will therefore greatly hinder that work. 
Pressure of water on the outside caused the 
accident. 


Mr. W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., has been appointed 
professor of painting at the Royal Academy, vice 
the late John E. Hodgson, R.A. 


The bronze statue of Edward Colston, which is 
to be erected in St. Augustine’s open space, Bristol, 
has been successfully cast at the Coalbrookdale 
Works, and it is expected to be delivered in Bristol 
by Friday in next week, the lst of November, 
Provided the pedestal can be got ready in time, the 
unveiling will take place on Colston Day. 


As a memorial of the bicentenary of Henry Par- 
cell it is proposed to provide a suitable case for the 
organ in Westminster Abbey, where Purcell was 
organist for 15 years, and within the wallsof which 
he lies buried. Mr. John L. Pearson, R.A., has 
prepared a design, the cost of which is estimated at 
not less than £2,000, for the two divisions of the 
organ. Towards this amount the Dean and 
Chapter have promised £500, 


The work of telephonically connecting the coast- 
guard station on the cliffs at Ramsgate with Rams- 
gate Harbour was completed by the Government 
authorities on Saturday. The object is to enable 
information of disasters on the Goodwins to be 
ee speedily communicated to Ramsgate tug and 
tfeboat. 


Great interest has been aroused at Moscow by 
the ceremony of regilding the huge crosses sur- 
mounting the cupolas of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, where the Czars are crowned, in the Kremlin. 
The crosses are of copper thickly overlaid with gold, 
and the largest one, on the central dome, contains 
inside the copper cross an ancient wooden one. The 
entire fabric is being renovated and restored, in 
view of the ceremonial to take place there next 
spring. In alla surface of’ over six hundred square 
yards, there being five cupolas, has been covered 
ean gold leaf, the total weight of which is about 


A committee meeting of the Urban District 
Council of Weston-super-Mare was held on Friday 
_ toreceive and consider a report by Mr. J. Wolfe 
- Barry, C.B., and Mr. Cuthbert A, Brereton upon 

the proposed construction of a low-water pier, two 
marine lakes, and a pavilion at Kuightstone. The 
scheme was unanimously approved, the engineers 
were instructed to prepare the necessary Parlia- 
mentary plans, sections, and estimates, and it was 
also decided to take. measures to procure Parlia- 
mentary powers next session. 


_ The assembly-room at the Shirehall at Hereford 
is about to be enlarged, at an estimated cost of 
£2,500, from plans prepared by Mr, Arkwright, of 
that city. 


_ Anew co-operative clothing factory in Dryden- 
street, Kettering, was formally opened on Tuesday 

week. Mr. H. A, Cooper, of Kettering, was the 
architect. 


During the past week one of the windows on the 
north side of the chancel of Kensworth parish 
church has beén filled with stained glass. The 
window comes from the studio of the Stained and 
Painted Glassworks, Soho-square, London, and 
contains a full-length portrait of Dr. Claughton, 
first Bishop of St. Alban’s, in full episcopal robes, 
pearing a mitre, and holding in his hand a pastoral 
staff. 


The school board for Newport, Isle of Wight, 
adopted at their last meeting plans by Mr. E, A, 


wayne for new girls’ school at Barton, estimated 
to cost £1,800, 


. The rector of Dore Abbey, near Pontrilas, ig 
issuing an appeal for £2,000 for the restoration of 
that well-known parish church, : 
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The design submitted by Messrs. Boston, Menzies, 
and Morton, architects, Greenock, has been selected 
for anew Hstablished Church to be built at Yoker 
to accommodate 800 sitters. 


The town council of Bridgwater, at the last meet- 
ing, considered a report presented by a deputation 
that had visited the ports of Boston, Preston, and 
Stockton relative to the Parret Improvement 
Scheme. It was resolved to adopt their report and 
recommendation to the effect that Mr. W. H. 
Wheeler, engineer to the Harbour Commissioners 
at Boston, should be approached to ascertain on 
what terms he would be prepared to make a careful 
inspection of the River Parret; and prepare a report 
and estimate of the cost of what improvements were 
considered necessary. » 


The ceremony of unveiling the bust to the memory 
of Dr. Robert Brown, the famous botanist (1773- 
1858), was performed at Montrose on Friday. The 
bust is in bronze, the work of Mr. D. W. Stevenson, 
R.S.A. It is placed ina niche in the front of the 
house in the High-street, Montrose, where the great 
botanist was born. The edifice will probably be 
removed ere long, to make way for a new town 
hall, and in that event a permanent niche will be 
provided for the bust in the facade of that edifice. 


A new board school for infants was formally 
opened at Eling, near Southampton, last week. It 
accommodates 213 children, and has cost for erection 
£2,070, besides £380 for site, or £12 10s. per head. 
The walls are of red brick, with Portland stone 
dressings, the gables being tile hung. The work 
has been carried out by Mr. T. J. Jukes, builder, 
of Freemantle, and the architects were Messrs, 
W. H. Mitchell, Son, and Gutteridge, Southampton. 
The school furniture was supplied by Messrs. 
Illingworth, Ingham, and Co., of Leeds. 


The unveiling of the Kmpress Augusta’s monu- 
ment on the Opera House Square at Berlin took 
place on Monday in the presence of the whole of 
the German Imperial family. Oa the pedestal of 
the monument, upon the side fronting the street, 
is a tablet with an inscription. ‘This is surmounted 
by.a red cross, and above the tablet a crown and a 
laurel wreath. The long sides of the pedestal are 
adorned with reliefs of Carrara marble, symbolising 
the work of the Good Samaritan on the Tarone. 
The statue is also of. Carrara marble, and represents 
the Empress sitting in.a throne chair. Herr Schafer 
was the sculptor. 


The London and South-Western Railway will 
further extend their system into Cornwall on 
Friday in next week, November 1, as on that 
date they open their new station at Bodmin, seven 
miles distant from the present terminus, Wade- 
bridge. 


The accounts of the Metropolitan Industrial 
Dwellings Company show for the year a gross 
revenue of £17,349 and a net profit amounting to 
£3,696. The interim dividend paid in April 
absorbed £1,655, and out of the balance the 
directors recommend the payment of a further 
dividend for the half-year at the rate of £5 per 
cent, per annum, carrying forward £1,480 to next 
year. 


In connection with the new line from Swansea to 
London, vid Barry, Cardiff, Newport, aod Oxford, 
which has been definitely decided upon, Parlia- 
mentary notices are being prepared. The -usual 
notice was served on Saturday on all owners of 
property through which the line will pass. 


The honorary president of the Glasgow Archi- 
tectural Association’ has offered a. prize of five 
guineas for the best essay on ‘'The Distinctive 
Qualities of Scottish Architecture,’’ open to all 
members of the Association. Hssays must be sent 
in to 187, Pitt-street, Glasgow, on or before 
March 31, 1896, 


The Roman Catholic church of St. Kevin, at 
Dablin, a Gothic stone edifice, built from the 
designs of Mr. G. C. Ashlin, of that city, has just 
been reopened after internal decoration, the addi- 
tion of carved oak screen inclosing the sanctuary 
and choir, and of three side altars and a shrine, and 
the filling of three windows with stained glass. 


After undergoing improvements and renovation, 
Brynford Church was reopened on Sunday, the 
preacher being the Bishop of St. Asaph. 


The Roman Catholic Cathedral at Waterford was 
reopened last week, after the completion of improve- 
ments carried out at a cost of £5,000. These in- 
clude a new western facade of limestone, with 
Portland stone. dressings, The front, which is 
Classic in character, is surmounted by a pediment. 
Above the doors are carved the Papal arms, the 
bishop’s arms, and the Passion scene. The subject 
of the carving on the tympanum is the Most Holy 
Trinity, and the statues on the pediment represent 
respectively St. Carthage and St. Paul. 


The supply of properties on sale at the Auction 
Mart last week was limited in quantity, but suc- 
cessful results have been quite up to a good average. 
The aggregate amount realised was £40,242, which, 
in the absence of large items, is fairly satisfactory, 


Many ratepayers of Southport have inspacted the 
plans of the proposed pavilion on the sea side of the 
Marine Lake, now on view at the Atkinson Art 
Gallery in that town. The accommodation sug- 
gested (for 1,430 persons) was generally voted far 
too small, the opinion being in favour of 3,000, the 
extent of the latest pavilion at Blackpool, that on 
the Victoria Pier. Such a pavilion would cost 
about £15,000. - 


The Duchess of Sutherland opened on Friday 
the new harbour which has just been completed at 
Golspie, N.B., from plans by Mr. James Burron, 
M.Inst.C.E., Aberdeen. The pier has been con- 
structed under the Western Highlands and Islands . 
(Scotland) Act, at a cost of about £2,300. The 
contract was secured by Mr. William Morrison, 
Stornoway. The new pier has been erected on the 
foreshore of Golspie Bay, and in proximity to the 
fishermen’s dwellings. It extends seawards in a 
southerly direction for a distance of 240ft., thence 
in a westerly direction for 80ft. The pier is built 
of timber piles with stone hearting, and gives 640 
lineal feet of quay berth for boats and vessels. 


The chapel attached to All Hallows’ Roman 
Catholic College at Dublin is about to be rebuilt 
from plans by Mr. G. C. Ashlin, of that city. - 


The Heath Town Urban District Council have 
agreed to purchase for £625, from Sir A. Hickman,. 
M.P., 12a. lr. 18p. of land at Nechell-lane, Wed- ~ 
nesfield, on which it is proposed to deal with the 
sewage of Moseley village, which will flow by 
natural gravitation on to the land, and no pumping 
machinery will be required. Mr. R. EH. W. Ber- 
rington is the engineer engaged to carry out the 
work, 

The parish church of St. Cuthbert at Clungun- 
ford, Shropshire, was reopened last week, after com- 
plete restoration and redecoration. The fabric had 
fallen into decay, but has been repaired at the 
expense of Mr. J, C. L. Rocke, J.P., of Clungunford 
House, who has also given the organ, built by 
Mr. J. J. Binns, of Bramley, Leeds, at the cost of 
£1,000. 

A Baptist chapel seating about 500 people isabout. 
to be built on the Grove Kstate at Lowestoft. 


The new Roman Catholic schools of St. Mary and 
St. Edward at Silvertown have been opened by 
Cardinal Vaughan. The schools will accommodate. 
165 boys and. 165 girls, and-are situate next to the 
old schools, facing Drew-road. There are two 
rooms 584ft. by 214ft., and two classrooms 21ft. by 
20ft., with hat and cloak rooms and lavatory. Over 
the entrance doors are niches containing figures of 
the patron saints, Mary and Edward, and each 
gable is surmounted by a stone cross, The cost has 
been £6 10s. per head. 


On Saturday afternoon the members of the 
Helensburgh Antiquarian Society visited the 
recently discovered hill fort of Duambowie, near 
Bowline. The fort was discovered by Mr. Donnelly, 
and is being excavated under the auspices of the 
Helensburgh Society. Dr. Christison considers the 
find a most important one, and, on his advice, all 
the earth in the interior of the fortis being carefully 
sifted, and already several objects of interest have 
been found. The fort is circular in form, and the 
interior measures 32ft. in diameter. The walls show 
an average thickness of 13ft. The fort occupies a. 
commanding position ou the top of Dumbowie Hill. 


Miss Alice Jane Penrose, the youngest daughter 
of Mr. F. C. Penrose, F.R.S., P-R.1.B.A., of Cole- 
bryfield, Wimbledon, was married on Saturday last 
at St. Mary’s Church, Wimbledon, to Mr. Arthur 
George Milton, son of Mr. T. J. Milton, the British 
Vice-Consul at Athens. 


The first of a series of Glasgow Corporation art 
lectures was given on Saturday evening in the Art. 
Galleries, Sauchiehall-street. There was an un- 
usually large attendance. Bailie Shearer was the 
lecturer, his subject being ‘‘ Old Glasgow.”’ 


In his quinquennial appeal on behalf of the Lich- 
field Church Extension Society, the Bishop of that 
diocese states that during the 60 years of its exist- 
ence the society has raised £230,889 for church 
work, and he cannot now appeal for less asum than 
£20,000 to carry on operations for the next five 
years. The urgent needs of the diocese are 14 new 
churches, 10 churches to be enlarged, 110 mission. 
churches, and 45 parsonage houses. P 


Under the direction of Mr. F. Brady, the com- 
pany’s engineer, the South-Eastern line is being 
widened from a point close to St. Saviour’s Church, 
Southwark. Crossing the Borough High-street, 
where some houses have been demolished, as also. 
several shops in the station yard, in order to carry 
the line on arches, it cuts through the walls of the 
original London Bridge terminus into the new 
London Bridge station, the object being to construct. 
a second down line between Cannon-street and 
London Bridge stations. At present there is only 
one set of metals between these points for the down 
traffic, When the work is completed, one of the 
present set of up metals will become a second down 
line, and that now in course of construction will be 
the second up line, F 
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THE MULTITUDE OF COUNSELLORS. 


TAVERY young man,” it was once said, 

‘‘wants to be an ‘ Admirable Crich- 
ton. He sets out with the ambition to 
know everything and to excel in everything. 
The result is that he is perpetually being dis- 
appointed. One rival surpasses him here and 
another there, and he finds in time that 
instead of being pre-eminent all round, he 
has nowhere risen even as high as mediocrity. 
So it has been; so it will be; so, perhaps, it 
is best that it should be, for few people are 
clever enough to profit by anybody’s experi- 
ence but their own. ‘‘I cannot let you go to 
the ball; I have seen the vanity of such 
things,” said the old lady to her daughter. 
“« Well, I want to see the vanity of them too,” 
was the very reasonable reply. And, per- 
haps, in the long run, it is as well for the 
architectural student to begin by taking all 
knowledge for his province, all art for his 
field of action. If itis, heis fortunate in the 
times on which he has fallen. He has 
unprecedented opportunitics just now for 
“seeing the vanity of it.” 

Listen to the voices that are calling to him 
as he enters on the studies of another session. 
They come from all quarters, and thoy all 
have something plausible to urge. ‘‘ What- 
ever else you omit,” says the Institute, ‘‘ you 
ought to prepare for ourexaminations. You 
ought todo it both for your own sake and 
for the sake of your profession. It has been 
an open profession too long. With its vast 
public importance it should not be liable to 
be disgraced by anyone who may be pleased 
to take an office, put up a brass plate, and 
describe himself as an architect. Of course, 
there are true architects, of high culture and 
great abilities, who hayecomeinso. But for 
one of these ‘there are twenty specimens of 
ignorance and incompetence, who would have 
been kept out if examinations had been com- 
pulsory, and these are the persons who 
discredit us with the public. We mean, 
henceforth, to exclude them from the Insti- 
tute, and many of us hope hereafter to exclude 
their successors from practice. When thatis 
done, to be an architect will put a man, 
as it should do, on the same level as to be 
a barrister or physician. “ Now, if our 
examinations were set up for this end alone— 
namely; to insure that every architect shall 
be a competent man and a man of education, 
you ought to pass them, even if they did you, 
personally, no good. But the probability is 
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‘that they will do you much good. Their 


opponents talk as if they involved, as many 
examinations do, little more than mere 
cramming. But you will find that this is 
not so. The final examination, in particular, 
deals largely not only with the power to 
remember, but with the power to plan and 
design, and no amount of ‘cram’ wiil help 
you there. The subjects which haye to be 
learned are all, or nearly all, those of which 
you ought in any case to know something. 
in preparing for examination, you will take 
them up methodically, and in order, instead 
of partially, and half accidentally, as you 
probably would if you waited till you found 
the need of them in your work. “They will 
now all be brought to your notice in good 
time. If something out of what you read up 
for the examinations should subsequently 
fade from your mind, you will at least always 
know/ here to find it when you want it; and 
in your future career you may want it at any 
moment. We examine you, moreover, not in 
mere book-knowledge, but in drawing and in 
the details of styles, in construction, the 
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strength of materials, and the calculations 
of strains, in the preparation of contracts 
and specifications, and the mode of con- 
trolling actual work. There are very few of 
these things which you will not need, if you 
are to be an architect at all; and seeing you 
will find it imperative to learn them, it will 
add little to your labour to be examined in 
them also.” 

All this sounds reasonable enough. But 
then comes a yoice from another quarter— 
the quarter, one may term it, of the Arts and 
Crafts. ‘All this,” it says, ‘‘ will not make 
you an architect, except on paper. You may 
learn by means of it what real architects 
haye done, and you may make feeble repeti- 
tions and rearrangements of their details; 
but you will never equal them, or be worthy of 
being named with them. ‘The evil of it is, 
that it keeps you at arm’s length, or, rather, 
at miles’ length, from the materials you are 
dealing with.. It encourages you to sit in 
your office and design ironwork, say, though 
you neyer shaped a piece of iron, nor 
welded one, and though you do not know, 
therefore, why the workmen of artistic times 
adopted certain shapes in iron and ayoided 
others. It teaches you to proceed in the 
same far-off way with your woodwork and 
your stonework, your brickwork and your 
plastering, your glass and your plumbing. 
So that you either go on copying for ever 
what more practical men inyented, or you 
invent things which are costly to make, and 
unnatural when made. It keeps you, in 
short, at a desk when you ought to be ina 
workshop. It puts the ruling-pen into your 
hands when it should put the hammer and 
the chisel and the tongs there, and it will 
keep you all your life in the miserable posi- 
tion of trying to get your thoughts made into 
visible form by workmen who neither under- 
stand them nor sympathise with them. Come 
tous, and get in touch with the things you 
are trying todo. Learn what it feels like to 
work wood with the grain and against it; 
what it is to turn and twist and fashion red- 
hot iron bars. Let us see you make a solder- 
joint, and float and set a ceiling, for when 
you have got as far as these things it is just 
possible that you may direct to some pur- 
pose the workmen who haye passed their 
lives in doing them.” 

The student naturally feels that this gives 
him pause. But as he stands, revolving 
many things in his mind, he is startled by a 
third utterance, louder and more positive 
than the others: ‘‘Now we shall see,” it 
cries, ‘‘ whether you are a fool, or a young 
man of sense. Whatare Arts and Crafts to 
you, or Examinations either? The only 
question is, What pays best ? The public will 
pay for what they want, so the first thing 
you have to do is to study the public. 
Depend upon it, they don’t want architecture 
at all. What they want is what brings them 
in £s.d. You will soon find out for your- 
self what that is. When their neighbours 
encroach on their ancient lights, for instance, 
there is £ s. d. in it, and if you are an 
authority on ancient lights, they will come 
to you, and ask for your help in extracting 
those three letters for them out of the 
encroachment. If a street or a rail- 
way is going to take down their pre- 
mises, they are in the same case, and 
they will come to you, if you are an 
authority on the value of premises, or even 
if you can swear, without blushing, that you 
understand it. Then they are often at 
loggerheads with local authorities; new 
building acts, and sometimes old ones, too, 
are hard upon them, and stop them from 
doing lucrative things which they wanted to 
do. Then is the time for you to come to 
their resue. Show them how to fight the 
Acts, or how to dodge the Acts, and you will 
not find them unwilling to pay your charges. 
Again, a great many building matters are 
now left to the discretion of councils and 
boards all over the kingdom. Somebody, for 
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instance, wants to bring his premises forward, 
or to put up a public building with smaller 
means of exit, or worse staireases, or more 
risk of destruction by fire than the local 
rules and regulations permit. Well, the 
local authority were wide awake when they 
made the regulations. They reserved to 
themselyes plenty of dispensing powers. 
You can see, therefore, with half an eye, 
that what you have to do is to get on terms, 
and keep on terms, with the local authority. 
In some towns it pays, in other towns it 
does not pay, to be an actual member of the 
Council or the Board; but it always pays 
to have influence with them in one way or 
another. Then the public will come to you 
and arrange terms with you, and you, by such 
means as you may fiud advisable, will make 
terms with the Board, andall will gowell. The 
Board, your clients, and yourself will all be 
happy, and very likely even the public will 
not suffer; for even if you are dealing with a 
theatre, the chances are that there will never 
be a fire, after all.” 

Perhaps you will say that this is not 
being an architect, and that you want to be 
one. On the contrary, this is the very best 
way of being one. The public will see that 
you area solid, sensible man, fit to be in- 
trusted with affairs of importance, and they 
will intrust them to you accordingly. You 
won't know much about buildings, probably ; 
but you can soon hire somebody who does. 
Keep him in the back office, get him to 
coach you up before you see clients or meet 
committees, and take care that all the glory 
shall be yours. You will go from victory to 
victory. While the brethren of the Arts and 
Crafts are drudging in their workshops, and 
spending all day, perhaps, on five shillings’ 
worth of work, commissions for scores of 
thousands will come to you. You may, if you 
like, bea J.P., and perhaps an M.P. Pos- 
sibly you may rise to be a potential Lord 
Mayor, or even an actual one, though 
“‘There’s many a slip between the cup and 
the lip.” In. any case, you will be a suc- 
cessfnl man; and when you think of your 
clerk in the back office, who passed his 
examinations, and worked at his Arts and 
Crafts, you will say, with compassion for his 
misdirected abilities, ‘‘ Alas! poor ghost!” 

There is the hum of many voices in the 
background. ‘‘ Sanitation,” says one, Sig 
the thing you should give your life to, for it 
is what the lives of your countrymen depen 
on. Nothing else is for a moment to te 
compared to it. Devote yourself to dra‘ns ; 
put your soul into sewers ; let your imagina- 
tion revel in traps and bends, pans and 
siphons. So it will be well with you now, 
and hereafter you may be joined with those 
who will spread the refuse of towns over all 
the green tields of the country. Thea as the 
fertilising fluid runs, black and slimy, where- 
ever the eye can reach, and as its perfume 
overpowers those of useless things like may, 
and cowslips, and sweet-briar, you can lay 
your hand upon your heart, and say, ‘‘ I, too, 
have helped in this glorious work. I, too, 
am.a sanitarian.” ‘‘ Nevermind about sani- 
tation,”’ says another speaker; ‘‘style is the 
all-important question. Let your style be 
thoroughly English —which, you know, is the 
same thing as thoroughly Italian. Don’t go 
to Spain forideas ; Spainisa foreign country. 
Copy what was done in the reign of that 
great Englishman, George I., and you will 
never be far wrong.” ‘‘ Don't waste your 
time on styles, but be practical,’ shouts 
another adviser. ‘‘See that contractors never 
impose on you. When you specify the best 
timber, mind that you get it. Study the 
brands, and be up to all the dodges of the 
shippers and importers. Watch every brick 
that is laid, and if you say there are to be no 
snapped headers, take care that there are 
none. Lave the lime and sand and hair for 
the plastering measured and mixed before 
your eyes, and carry the same principle into 
every trade you deal with.” But enough of 


the voices. The wise student by this time is: 
running away with his hands over his ears 
like Christian in the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Still, he must take some course. Which 
is he to follow—examinations and Arts and 
Crafts, sanitation, style-fancies, or practical 
superintendence? There is something in 
them all; but life is short. One thing comes 
out plainly and distinctly from all this 
Babel of voices—namely, that the modern 
architect attempts and professes a great deal 
more than one man can know or do. The 
sooner he comes down from this untenable 
position, the better for himself and his 
clients. Even after striking out the so- 
called surveyor or building negotiant, who 
is no architect at all, there remain from five 
to ten yarieties of architect, almost distinct 
enough to be made into species. To sort 
them out, and to set each of them to do the 
thing he is qualified for, and no others, seems 
one of the most urgent matters of business 
which are now beginning to demand attention. 


INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OI 
COLOURS. : 


MONGST a great deal of a commonplace 
kind, weak in sentiment and drawing, 
we may refer to a few of the more meritorious 
pictures which haye been hung on the walls 
of the Piccadilly Gallery, and we are glad to 
notice that the Council of the Institute have 
wisely reduced the number of canvases by 
limiting the lines of pictures to two or three, 
thereby giving to those which are hung more 
wall space, and affording the picture viewer 
a better opportunity of examining the work. 
Frank Walton, the vice-president, has a 
broadly-painted view of ‘‘ Gravel Pits” (4), 
and a landscape in which the yet leafless 
trees of springtime (20) have teen delicately 
handled. The composition and the drawing 
of the foreground and branches are very 
effective, and the light and shade subtly 
rendered ; but his chief work is in the Central 
Gallery (198)—‘‘The Long Day Closes,” a 
moorland track along which a solitary 
horseman wends his way between darkening 
hills. Robert W. Allan has a_ large 
landscape (11), this tinie not a grey Scotch 
scene, but a silver-hued wood, through which 
a river bends—almost Corot-like in its grey 
tones and delicatefeeling. The large centre- 
hung picture, ‘‘The Golden Light,” by 
Ernest Parton, is a soft and subtly deli- 
cate landscape. Itisa river scene under a 
sunset sky. The trees and cottages are 
pleasantly painted, and the mannerism of 
Mr. Parton’s work is not so evident. Another 
picture, ‘‘ Tranquility,” is also from the 
same hands. Tred. G. Cotman’s ‘‘ The End 
of Haryest ” is somewhat hard in the foliage ; 
the warm light of the setting sun which 
illumines the haystacks and meadow is 
strongly contrasted wih the shadows.- R. 
Thorne Waite, who has only one picture this 
time, sends a very admirable example of his 
powers as a landscapist, ‘‘The Water-Cart” 
(79), in which there is a sense of grouping 
and composition, and ‘‘ values” of light and 
shade. There is a breezy freshness, too, 
about the landscape—the pond, the dark 
trees, and the rough common beyond—which 
charms. We must not omit to mention alsoa 
landscape sent by HE. M. Wimperis, ‘‘A 
Dorsetshire Valley” (88), one of the best 
works in the gallery, excellent alike in 
its grouping and handling of trees and dis- 
tance. 

Claude Haye’s ‘ Harly Morning in the 
Meadows” is a study of sunlight and misti- 
ness, rather spoilt by its over-greenness, and 
we notice also J. L. Pickering’s study (97), 
J. HE. Grace’s ‘‘ Marly Spring,” a delightful 
blending of browns aud greens (142), and 
Hubert Marshall's strongly-painted ‘The 
Eimbankment in Winter,” showing the New 
Scotland Yard building. Returning to sub- 
jects of another class, we notice Carlton A. 


Smith’s ‘‘ Breakfast over, Grace is said.” 
The figures of the girls, the younger watch- 
ing a kitten lapping milk from a saucer, the 
elder clearing away the cloth, and a dog 
watching his little feline companion with 
covetous eyes, are pleasing, also the manage- 
ment of light and colour. Some nice 
tone is seen in Alfred Withers’s ‘‘Hyening,” 
and in ‘‘The Millpond” (9 and 18). ‘‘‘The 
Love-sick Poet,” by John R. Reid, depicts a 
forlorn man in a Shakespearian costume 
seated on the bank in a wood; his meditative 
but miserable face rather suggests the cari- 
cature; the painting is hard. Chas. Kerr's 
picture of a lady reclining on a sofa with a 
cigarette in her hand is somewhat common- 
place in conception, but the rich tones of gold 
and green are pleasant. A vigorous sketch 
of ‘‘Meadows” (21), by James S. Hill; the 
figure-studies of Harry Fidler (25), and H. 
Vincent Harley (26); the cleyer impres- 
sionist conception of Miss Amy Sawyer; 
Fred Morgan's ‘‘Good Yarn,” a fisherman 
with pipe; Edwin Hayes’s seascape (62), a 
fine study of reflected light and rolling 
waves; Lance Calkin's ‘‘ A Sad Story ” (73) ; 
Madame H. Ronner’s kitten study (119); the 
excellent riverscape by James Orrock; Mrs. 
Edith Taylor’s interior of the choir of Santa 
Maria Novella, Florence (102), are amongst 
the other pictures of note. The Hon. John 
Collier’s *‘ Hallow E’en’’ (82) is a clever 
melodramatic subject, apparently a sugges- 
tion from Burns. A young girl in her 
nightdress stands before a mirror, holding a 
candle in her hand; over the mirrored reflec- 
tion of her terrified face she imagines she 
sees the shadowy countenance of a wooer. 
The reflection is not exactly accurate, but 
the conception is charmful, and the painter 
has cleverly portrayed the girl’s expression. 
As a piece of illusion and reflection, the 
subject is delicately handled and painted. 
A subject by H. Fantin-Latour, ‘‘ L’Aurore 
et la Nuit” (126), has very ably conceived 
‘‘Morning,” in garments of deep blue, 
chasing away ‘‘ Night,” draped in purple 
robes. The subject is poetically and un- 
affectedly treated. 

The President, Sir James Linton, has, in the 
chief position of the Central Gallery, given 
us-a large, nearly full-length study of 
“Portia,” robed in a rich brocaded crimson 
silk. As a painting of the technical, the 
texture of the brocade, which hangs in 
massive and well-lighted folds lined- with 
white fur, and other minor accessories of 
dress, the work has much to commend 
it; the hand resting on the portfolio case 
under her arm is modelled with much beauty, 
the pose is dignified, yet the face of the 
heroine is not quite the type of what we 
might have expected. His other work (180), 
‘“ Newhouse Park, St. Alban’s,” is some- 
what hard and uninteresting. Amongst the 
few principal works. which attract attention 
in this gallery we may mention H. Blair 
Leighton’s admirably executed ‘‘ Portrait 
Study” of a lady with a book; the hands 
are delicately drawn, and the detail ad- 
mirable. Arthur Barrington is one of the few 
who can impart to the stern, hard realism of 
life true poetry. His picture of ‘‘ Baby,” a 
very beautiful study of an infant in cradle, 
watched over by a fond mother, in a humble 
interior, lighted through a window which 
casts deep shadows, is masterful in drawing 
and chiaroscuro. Another study of con- 
trasted light and shadow is No. 229, ‘‘ Her 
Only Legacy,” where in a dimly-lighted 
room a widowed mother tenderly nurses a 
child; and a thid (277), ‘‘In Poverty, 
Hunger, and Dirt,’ shows an almost 
darkened, squalid room with the glimmer of 
a candle; on the table the heartbroken 
woman flings herself in abject despair. It 
illustrates Hood’s ‘‘ Song of the Shirt.” 

T. B. Kennington has lately taken to a 
quite different class of subjects; from scenes 
of pathetic poverty he gives us studies of 
fashionable society. His ‘‘ Forbidden Fruit’ 


tire 
enjoying a little gossip. One is reading a 
paper, her dark eyes turned towards some- 
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one. The modelling of the faces and 
shoulders is excellent. His study of a lady's 
head and shoulders (24) is also effective. 
John R. Reid has lately added to his 
brilliant studies of coast and fisher life that 
of strolling players. His principal picture, 
‘‘The Bread-winner,” shows a young girl 
in ballet dress dancing before her father and 
mother, who are seated under a tree— 
admirable, as usual, in its grouping, technical 
qualities, and brilliancy of colour. His other 
subject, in the next gallery, ‘‘Spring’s 
Delights” (333), is full of sparkle of light 
and colour. ‘‘The Skipper’s Daughter’ 
(242), by Edgar Bundy, is remarkable as a 
study of facial expression and drawing, and 
his group of figures in this little picture puts 
us in mind of the Dutch master, in the fine 
execution and detail. Frank Brangwyn, in 
“Funchal,” retains the manner of the 
Glasgow school; it almost resembles a piece 
of tapestry in its mosaic-like flatness. John ~ 
Fulleylove has two charming studies of 
colour and architectural grouping (156 and 
169), a bit of St. Mark’s and its columns. 
W. Logsdail’s ‘‘ Church of the Misericordia, 
Venice” (179) is a beautiful study of architec- 
tural detail and colour, the blue sky and canal 
contrasting with the sunlit brick church. 
T. Graham’s ‘‘A Sailor’s Wife” is very 
pathetic and well told—a young wife holds 
up alamp from a jetty amidst a dark tem- 
pestuous sea, as a beacon; a streak of 
crimson light marks the horizon, showing 
the close of day. Montagu Smith (188), 
Jas. S. Hill (189), and George Wetherbee 
(190) have good work. A decorative panel of 
‘* Roses,” by Miss Emma Cheyney (199); a 
delicate study of sea and beach by F. J. 
Widgcry (200); and the cleyer small subject 
by Frank Dadd, ‘‘Do You Quarrel, Sir?” 
(211), in which the drawing of figures and 
their expressive gestures and motion are 
painted with exquisite precision and detail 
befittng the subject and size—are interest = 
ing. KE. M. Wimperis is again at his best in 
‘““The Way Across the Fields” (213), a 
charmingly-painted landscape (and we may 
here call attention to the same painter’s collec- 
tion of sketches at Dowdeswell’s Gallery). 
Hugh Carter (223) has a clever piece of group- 
ing and colour. Many good qualities are 
seen in J. L. Pickering’s ‘‘At Hyensong,.” a 
delightful little sketch ; and we may mention 
works by A Peppercorn (280), Mrs. 
Harry Goodwin, T. Hupe McLachlan, and 
Geo. 0. Haité. Ay, 

The Hast Gallery may be dismissed with a 
brief notice of two or three painters. Leslie 
Tnomson’s large sunset seascape, ‘‘ Sirens,” 
with a group of those legendary lurers on 
the shore, is delicate in colour, in the 
gradations of red and grey, and in the 
general composition. Near it hangs Ander- 
son Hague’s ‘‘In the Barley Field,” a land- 
scape, full of rich colour and tone, and firm, 
solid handling. TT. B. Kemington’s large 
picture in the centre, ‘‘ The Lure,” scarcely 
comes up to the conception of the painter’s 
idea. The well-modelled maiden or siren, 
who is luring into destruction a man on the 
shore, before whom wreckage is seen, is finely 
painted. Behind her one sees in shadowy form 
a skeleton. All this is cleverly depicted, but 
the composition lacks power and motive. 
We notice also a fine piece of colour and 
atmosphere in EK. Hayes’ ‘‘ Old Calais Pier,” 
and some powerful rock painting by J. Farqu- 
harson (396). Arthur Hacker’s beautiful 
figure subject ‘‘ Meditation” (415), a nun 
passing through a meadow illumined by 
gleams of light, is one of the best works— 
the benignant and kindly face is tenderly 
painted. J. L. Pickering has here also a 
vigorous piece of brushwork in his 
“ August’ (419), and we note a nice 
study of ‘‘ Lemons,” by Mrs. R. H. Wright 
(421), in which the modelling and rotundity 


of the lemons equal the quality of tone. 
C. E. Johnson’s large and bold ‘“ Rock 
Scenery, Isle of Skye” (447), John White's 
‘* The Brook,” are among the few able works 
in this gallery. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 


pA ROUGH. many mediocre works find a 
place on the walls of the Suffolk-street 
Galleries, there is a goodly display of pictu es 
of more than ordinary merit and interest. 
Sir Frederic Leighton’s sketches, made during 
his recent yisit to Algeria, on the screen, have 
much interest. They form a group of land- 
scape studies, many of architectural interest, 
as ‘* Street in Rhodes,” ‘‘ Mosque, Damascus,” 
‘Moorish Gateway, Ronda.” The land- 
scape sketches are broad, and include a large 
number of coast views, rocky scenery, and 
are “‘notes”’ for more finished pictures. 

On the end wall of the central gallery, 
E A, Fellowes Prynne has a circular canvas, 
entitled ‘“‘Ecece Ancilla Domini,” a decora- 
tively-conceived subject. The face of the 
kneeling virgin before the angel, who holds 
a lily in her hand, is beautiful in its 
expression, and the artist has endowed 
his work with spirituality and tender- 
ness of feeling. The subject must be 

- viewed as rather an ecclesiastical panel 
than a picture. Edward H. Read’s sombre 
landscape above has much powerful painting ; 
there is a true sentiment in the dark land- 
scape, with its masses of trees and roadway, 
and the glimmering streak of red light on the 
horizon. ‘‘ Where the Bee Sucks” (21), by 
F. A. W. Armstrong, is a pleasing study of 
a corner of meadow and flowering weeds. 


No. 17 in the corner is a large picture of 


three ladies engaged in criticising a picture 
in an art studio. The drawing and colour, in 
arather subdued key, have good qualities ; 
but why so large a canyas for a picture of 
this kind? Over the fireplace are several 
small studies of more or less’merit; we 
notice a study of a head, ‘‘ Nerweda” (40), 
wearing a chaplet of flowers, set off by a 
white marble frieze; also a clever study of 
“Old Highland Hut,” by Arthur Ryle; a 
sketch by Sir Frederic Leighton, P.R.A., 


‘©°Twixt Hope and Fear,” and another for 
his large picture of ‘‘ Flaming June.” A very 


delicate study of colour-blending, a harmony 


of white and yellow, may be seen in 


R. Machell’s ‘‘ Chrysanthemums” (48) and 
i. Gouldsmith has a vigorous piece of sea- 
painting. and surf. 
reflect the rosy and golden hues of the 
setting sun. Mr. Cayley Robinson has one 


of his quaint and romantic fantasies, ‘‘ The 


Beautiful Castle” (56), a piece of pre- 
Raphaelism. In an apartment of a castle 
tower sits a disconsolate-looking maiden with 


red hair and of rather weak face, gazing intoa 


well-liks basin on the floor, her face mirrored 
in the still water, while through an open 


gateway, with the word ‘‘ Romance” over 


if, can be seen an armour-clad knight on 
horse. The conception and scheme of colour, 
. with the golden beams of sunlight coming 
through the barred windows, haye a strange 
charm. J. E. Grace contributes several of 
his delightful sylvan landscapes. ‘‘ Spring,” 
a sketch of golden gorse, and ‘‘A Surrey 
Homestead,” are admirable in tone and senti- 
ment; in the latter the cottage and reflection 
of trees in the water, are two out of many 
subjects which he sends. Geo. OC. Hai é’s 
‘‘Cornfield by the Sea” has also breadth and 
agreeable colour. One of the best figure- 
subjects is Leonard Watt's ‘‘ Prayer” (87), 
a saintly maiden with a subtle serenity: of 
countenance saying her rosary at a prayer 
desk. Her head is surrounded by ahalo, and 
her white sleeves and low-cut dark-blue 
bodice, with the mosaic panel bickground, 
give a decorative value to Mr. Watt’s work. 
The pure scheme of colour, mode ling of 
figure, and balance of composition, are singu- 
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larly attractive, and mark it out for the central 
position assigned to it. Above it F. A. W. 
Armstrong has another powerful landscape, 
‘A Gloucestershire Pastoral.”” Thepresident, 
Wyke Bayliss, is represented by several 
architectural subjects and sketches, all cha- 
racterised by his usual felicity and pictorial 
qualities. His pair of small interiors of 
Westminster Abbey and St, Paul's Cathedral 
(St. Peter and St. Panl) are very charming 
in their detail and colour harmonies, and 
happily chosen as subjects. ‘‘ At the Cathe- 
dral Door” (118) is a larger and more im- 
posing work of the fortified church of Aix; 
la-Chapelle, a beautiful example of a vaulted 
entrance vestibule, with massive rib3 rising 
from the floor, and its bays pierced with 
rich traceried windows filled with painted 
glass. The drawing, gradation of light and 
shadow, and the subtle harmony of colouring 
are equal to this master’s best work. The 
large landscape which hangs opposite the 
fireplace, ‘‘ The Last Faint Pulse of Quiver- 
ing Light” (112), by EF. Spenlove-Spenlove, 
is one of the most notewrrthy. The coast 
and bay, reflecting a fine sunset sky, over 
which small sunset clouds are seen, are 
painted with masterly breadth; the atmo- 
spheric effects are especially truthful. In 
the corner of gallery hangs a large blue 
canyas of a not very obyious meaning, taken 
from Rossetti’s verse, by William Hunt. The 
shadowy female figures, one standing erect 
the other lying in a meadow of poppies and 
briars, are not pleasing, and we cannot call it 
a happy or an attractive conception. The 
same painter’s shadowless green pastoral 
in the South-East Gallery, and Charles H. 
Eastlake’s fine piece of impressionism, the 
latter a refined study of sunlight and atmo- 
sphere, are the most noticeable works in this 
room. Sydney Muschamp has a clever historic 
costume study (137), and Albert Kinsley a 
nice landscape. 

We cannot quite discover the meaning of 
R. Machell’s shadowy symbolic composition 
(183), ‘“’Twixt Priest and Profligate,” in- 
spired from Swinburne’s poem, except from 
the lines in the catalogue. The composition 
has merit, but is less satisfactory than the 
painter’s ‘‘ Death Wooing ” (284), in another 
room, which has a symbolic significance and 
decorative scheme of colour. Adam KH, 
Proctor’s ‘‘The Apprentice ” (173) has many 
good points. The drawing of the lad with 
the model of a boat and the scheme of colour 
are happy, qualities seen in his ‘‘ Shepherd 


‘Boy’ (186). Sir Frederic Leighton’s ‘ Study 


for Fresco on the Royal Exchange” is 
worth notice, and John Olsson’s large 
‘‘ Sapphire Sea” (196) with rocks. In the 
North-West Gallery we see several water- 
colour drawings and sketches. Ernest George 
has a very fine sketch, full of colour and 
transparency of tone, of “A Northern 
Port” (207); but his chief drawings are 
‘The Rood Loft, Ste. Madeleine, Troyes” 
(217)—a charming piece of drawing’ and 
colour of the beautiful canopied rood-loft ; 
‘‘Old Houses, Hamburg,” and “After- 
glow, Algiers” (246) are other admir- 
able sketches. J. Finnemores ‘A Point 
of Honour” (261) is by far the strongest 
figure composition in the gallery. ‘The 
moment chosen between the duellists is 
critical, and the painter has shown a keen 
sense of action in the restrained combatant. 
There is wonderfully strong colour, too, in the 
work, R. Machell’s ‘‘ Magic Wand,” near 
it, is also a nice note of colour; and we may 
mention a few studies over the fireplace—a 
head, ‘‘Maud,” by W. T. Warrener; a 
charming piece of sunlight in Leopold 
Rivers’ *‘ Sunlight and Shade” (221); and 
studies by I’, Spenlove-Spenloye (238), Albert 
Knowles (244), and I. Corbyn Price (225). 
Breadth and aérial tone colouring are quali- 
ties also in John Fullwood’s *‘ Wrekin Vale, 
Shropshire” (274). We cannot speak of 
other studies, amongst which we must not 
forget work by W. Harding Smith, Ayerst 
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Ingram, and Sherwood Hunter; and also a 
very clever colour idea, ‘‘ a Perle,” by Hal 
Hurst, in which the iridescent hues of a 
pearl are skilfully idealised. 


ee 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE 11th annual meeting of the Society of 
Architects was held at St. James’s Hall, 
Piccadilly, on Tuesday evening, the President, 
Mr. Hiwin J. Hamilton, of Brighton, in the 
chair. Sixteen nominations for membership 
having been read, the following nine architects 
were elected as members :—Charles Henry Elford, 
34, Cannon-street, Aberdare; Edward Hide, 17, 
Gracechurch-street, E.C.; Horace C. R. Hide, 
17, Gracechurch-street, E.C. ; Frederick William 
Hipkiss, Cliffside, Aberdovey; Henry Joseph 
Hollingsworth, 20, Old Cavendish-street, W.; 
Charles Orlando Law, 47, Loudoun-road, N.W.; 
William Ford Slater, Burslem, Staffordshire ; 
Richard Harold Smith, Ravenswood-road, Red- 
land, Bristol; and Ernest James Wellman, P.O. 
Box 1510, Johannesburg, S.A.R. Several valuable 
additions to the library were announced, and were 
acknowledged by a vote of thanks to the donors. 
The scrutineers announced that the following 
had been unanimously elected as the officers and 
members of council for the year 1895 6 :—Presi- 
dent—Edwin J. Hamilton, Brighton. Vice- 
Presidents (two)—T. Walter L. Emden, London; 
Silvanus Trevail, F.R.I.B.A., Truro. Honorary 
secretary—Ellis Marsland, London. Honorary 
corresponding secretary — Major F. Seymour 
Leslie, R.E , War Office, Whitehall. Treasurer— 
H. G. Quartermain, Merton. Honorary auditor— 
W. R. Mallett, London. Council (twelve)—C. A. 
Bassett-Smith, London; Frank J. Brewer, 
F.R.I.B.A., Richmond; Ernest Day, F.R.1.B A., 
Worcester; Edgar Farman, London; Arthur R. 
Finch, London; J. W. Frazer, A.RI.B.A., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Robert Keith, president, 
Dundee Institute of Architecture; Henry Love- 
grove, A.R.I.B.A., London; Alfred M Ridge, 
London ; Francis J. Smith, F.R.I.B.A., Loadon; 
George Thom s, local hon. secretary, Cardiff ; 
and J. W. Walmisley, F.R.I B.A., Southsea. 
Mr. Henry Lovecrove proposed, in hearty terms, 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Hamilton for his dignified, 
businesslike conduct in the presidential chair 
during the past year. He remarked that, at con- 
siderable personal sacrifice, Mr. Hamilton had 
come up to town toattend the general and ccuncil 
meeting3, and had set an example of punctuality, 
courtesy, and promptitude which had contributed 
to the success of the society. Major Spymour 
Lestig seconded the motion, which was carried 
by acclamation. The Prusrprent, in acknow- 
ledging the motion, thanked the members for his 
re-election, and proposed a similar vote of thanks 
to the retiring vice-presidents, Mr. Ernest Day, 
of Worcester, and Mr. George Highton, of Bed- 
ford. This was seconded by Mr. E. Trowan, and 
agreed to. A vote of thanks to the retiring 
members of council, Messrs. W. Allport, Herbert 
J. Jones, W. R. Mallett, and G. A. T. Middleton, 
having been carried by acclamation on the motion 
of Messrs. Mannine and Turrrr, the Prestpent 
moved and Mr. Lovecrove seconded a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Elis Marsland for his inde- 
fatigable services as honorary secretary. 

Mr. Marsanp, in replying, said he wished to 
see the Society not merely prosper, but progress. 
He looked forward to the coming year with some 
apprehension, as they were about to lose the 
services of their secretary, Mr. Arthur Montefiore, 
who was resigning on account of the pressure of 
other engagements. Anu equally good successor 
to so excellent an officer would take a good deal 
of finding. 

The Prestpent added his testimony as to the 
value of Mr. Montefiore’s services to the Society, 
and urged members, especially those residing in 
London, to do their utmost to support the Society 
by regularly attending its meetings. 

A short discussion followed on this point, in 
which Messrs. E. Hinz, Tipman, Tupper, 
Lestre, Loyrcroye, and others took part, and its 
consideration was referred to the council. 
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There has just been constructed at Totnes Weir a 
fish pass, which will enable salmon and trout to go 
from the tidal portion of the river Dart to the upper 
water for the purpose of spawning. The length of 
the pass is about 90ft., and it is divided into eight 
pools, each having a concrete floor 18in. in depth. 
The engineer was Mr, J. M. Martin, of Exeter, and 
the contractor Mr, Gibson ; the cost was £450, 
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CLASSIC DETAILS AND THEIR 
APPLICATION.* 


By G. A. 'T. Mippeton. 


XKVI.—FRENCH RENAISSANCE : GENERAL CHARACTER 
OF THE BUILDINGS. 


i ee upon its first introduction into France, the 

Renaissance only affected minor details, this 
was not to last for long. Gradually, but surely, 
the buildings felt the new influence and succumbed. 
Had the works then being erected been military 
or ecclesiastical, the process would doubtless have 
been more eradual still ; but at that time France 
was being covered with the great palaces, the 
chateaux of the rich nobility—no- longer of 
necessity fortress dwellings, but houses for living 
in, and for the display of wealth and grandeur. 
For these, a new form of buildings, a new style 


* All rights reserved. 


of architecture, seemed well suited, and was made 
peculiarly so by the genius of the French 
architects. 

To judge properly of what took place, it is 
necessary to compare the needs of the buildings 
with those of Italy at the same period. There 
the necessity for strength in the early palaces, 
fronting narrow streets, had led to simplicity of 
form, breadth, and dignity; while here, built for 
peace, and not for war, and situated amidst 
beautiful surroundings, the chateaux were natu- 
rally, if not necessarily, more broken and 
lighter in, their design, more particularly as the 
Gothic system of promiscuous planning was 
still in vogue. Place the Maison Fon- 
taine Henti, for example, beside any of 
the Italian palaces in Florence, Rome, or 
Venice, and the contrast is most striking. Here 
is a broken sky-line, with high- -pitched roofs, 
talldormers, and lofty chimneys, allin picturesque 


confusion, the only sign of the Renaissance, so faras 
a general view can show, being the introduction of 
a few small horizontal strings and an occasional 
pilaster. The general scheme is Gothic. 

Slowly, quite slowly, the planning became 
more symmetrical, an axial line being used, and 
the parts balanced and eventually paired, on 
either side of it, the Orders at the same time being 
introduced, not obtrusively, but in slightly-pro- 
jecting pilasters and cornices, the pilasters being 
panelled, even when used externally, and the 
panels often enriched with carved scroll-work 
ornament of delicate design. Still, however, the 
high roofs, dormers, and chimneys were in use, 
and remained so, giving a distinct character to 
the Renaissance buildings of France; but the 
high - pitched. turret became presently the 
‘pavilion’? roof, and the chimneys and dormers 
were medion to agree with the general changes | 
which were taking place. Presently these in- 
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CHATEAU MESNIL GUILLAUME, NEAR LISIEUX. 


MAISON FONTAINE HENRI.—(From a Photograph by Mr. E. B. DRAKE.) 


°luded the introduction of formal applied Orders, 
Superimposed, and following very closely the 
Venetian school in the richness of the decoration. 
A rusticated basement or lower story became 
common, this being reserved for stables and 
offices, and the main entrance being at the first- 
floor level, reached by an external staircase; and 
there would rise an Order inclosing two or three 
stories, or else superimposed Orders, carrying a 
well-designed modillioned cornice, above which 
rose the high roof, the dormers appearing in a 
range, generally just above the eaves; for a 
parapet was rare. 


Then deterioration commenced, as it had done in 
Italy, with the over-employment of large orna- 
ment, with the broken pediment, with orders used 
where even in appearance they had no function to 
perform, and with the introduction of sculpture in 
most unexpected places. At the Chateau d’Anet 
there is a stag with the hounds following it 
climbing upon the top of the pediment over the 
entrance; and female figures in light costumes 
seated upon the sloping pediment of a dormer 
(whence, in reality, they would inevitably slide 
to the ground), are by no means uncommon. 

: Still, the French genius saved the work from-the 


extreme vulgarity of the Late Roman Renaissance, 
a subtilty of proportion prevailing, even in the most 
debased days, which gave charm to the whole. 

In the smaller chateaux, where the cost had to 
be kept down, if is not unusual to find, even in 
the later times, that no orders are used, save, 
perhaps, to the entrance door, there being a heavy 
cornice carried round a low rectangular building, 


‘with angle turrets, which inclosed a courtyard— 


following very much the general idea of the Early 
Florentine palaces, or of the Gothic ‘‘ keep,”’ and 
being surrounded by a moat, as if partially for 
defence, like many of onr English manor-houses. 
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The Ohiteau Mesnil Guillaume, near Lisieux, | diagrams of internal fitting up of a small parish 


may be taken as a very typical example of this 
method of applying Classic detail to a general 
design of other origin. 
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CONCERT HALLS AND ASSEMBLY 
ROOMS.—II. 
By Ernest A. E. Wooprow, A.RI.B.A. 
it would, perhaps, be both instructive and 
interesting at an early period of these papers 
to consider how a small parochial room may have 
to be fitted up in various ways for a different 
entertainment each night of the week. In thus 
explaining a simple example, such as the one I 
have now chosen, I may help my readers to 
understand the more complex arrangements of 
larger buildings. 

I am presuming that my diagrams represent a 
country parish room, in which on the first even- 
ing a Sunday-school tea or public dinner is given. 
The diagram (Fig. 1) shows the whole of the 
floor-space taken up with various tables and chairs 
arranged round them. 

The next night we may suppose that ‘‘ theatri- 
cals’? are to take place in our village assembly- 
room, and that the parochial hall becomes a 


¥ic. 1.—Room arranged for Teas or Dinners. 


‘miniature theatre, with stage, proscenium, foot- 
lights, orchestra, &c., as Fig. 2. The changes from 
the tea-room to the theatre are many, and the 
fittings to take up and put down, unless specially 
made, entail a large amount of work. 

On the following day the room may be required 
for a bazaar. Allthe theatrical ‘‘fit-up ’’ has then 
to be packed rapidly away ; stallssuch as we are all 
familiar with at bazaars and fancy fairs erected ; 
and the hall arranged somewhat on the lines of 
Fig. 3. On the termination of the bazaar, the 
evening for the local choral society concert may 
perhaps follow, and the hall has again to be rapidly 
changed and refitted for orchestra, chorus, and 
audience. Fig. 4 shows how this has to be done. 

Fig. 5 is an arrangement most likely to be 
adopted for flower-shows and small industrial 
exhibitions which we may suppose comes after the 
concert, while on the last day of the week the 
Saturday-evening Cinderella is nearly sure to take 
place; then the hall is cleared, the floor polished, 
and the arrangements made as Fig. 6. But after 
the ball, the caretaker has to provide for Sunday’s 


room concern the architect? They concern the 
architect to a great degree, because if he does not 
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Fic. 2.—Room arranged for Dramatic 
Performances. 


prepare his building and its surroundings so that 
the hall may be rapidly changed from day to day 
for one purpose or another, he does not meet the 
requirements of his clients in erecting a good 
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Fic. 3.—Room arranged for Bazaars. 


meeting, and bring in the chairs and place them parish room. Everybody knows that a local hall 


as in Fig. 7. This last plan is one that can also | is 


be used for lectures and political meetings. 
Now naturally one would ask why do all 


gure to be used for all these purposes. 
The diagrams show that there are many special 


these | fittings which must be taken in and out of the 


room rapidly, and stored away in safe places— 
not in the passages and exits, as so frequently 
found, where no proper storeroom is provided for 
them; but in a room close to the hall—a room 


rubbish-heap, and a danger from fire. 

It isa rule with the London County Council 
that the chair-store, or place for packing away 
the chairs. tables, platform, and stage, must be a 
fireproof chamber. Frequently the space under 
the platform is used for this purpose ; itis bricked 
round, has a concrete ceiling under the floor of 
the platform, and is entered by iron doors in the 
front wall. At other times a trapdoor leads to a 
cellar under the hall. This is a very convenient 
way of rapidly removing chairs battened together 
in lengths, as insisted upon by the London 
County Council. The trap must have iron doors 
below as well as the wooden ones on the floor- 
level. This trap, however, is frequently a blemish 
in the dancing floor. 

Special attention should be devoted to designing 
the ‘‘fit-up”’ stage for dramatic performances. 
So often are these temporary arrangements sources 
of the greatest danger, that too much care cannot 


proscenium must, of course, be of light construc- 
tion, on account of the short time allowed for 


Fic. 4.—Room arranged for Orchestral Concerts. 


its erection and removal. The proscenium is 
generally erected with total disregard to the 
surroundings, and is too often an ugly piece of 
painting on canvas, representing ill-drawn and 
badly-painted, impossible bright yellow columns 
supporting a pediment of surprising detail, 
backed by what is intended to represent drapery 
in bright magenta colour. Why cannot a 
temporary proscenium be designed to har- 
monise with the architectural treatment of 
the room? The scenery must, together with the 
proscenium, be made uninflammable by applying 
some fireproof paint or solution, 
asbestos canvas, or asbestos boards, as required 
under similar circumstances in Berlin. 

In all cases of temporary stage-play licenses, 
granted by the London County Council, fire- 
proofing the scenery is insisted upon. That 
authority strongly objects to the temporary 
canvas proscenium, ¢ 
adoption of a proscenium consisting of woollen 
curtains. ‘The gas-fittings in a temporary stage 
are the greatest danger. Put up for one night, 
the same care is not taken as if they were put up 
to last for years; but as far as public safety is 
concerned, it is as necessary to take every pre- 
caution for a performance of one night as if is for 
twenty or more years. The risk to the public 
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begins from the opening of the dcors at the| by connecting this tubing to some makeshift gas 


very first performance. 
therefore, be all protected by wire guards, and the 
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Fic. 5.—Room arranged for Flower Show or 
Exhibitions, 


connections must not be by rubber tubing, as is so 
frequently done. The favourite way of lighting 
such a‘stage is to push a piece of soft rubber 
tubing over the nearest gas-bracket, to let it run 
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Fic. 6.—Room arranged as a ‘‘ Dancing-Room,”’ 


along the floor, with a great risk of it being 
trodden on, the light being extinguished, and 
an escape of gas being created. The gas is ob- 
tained for lighting the upper part of the scenes 


The fittings must, | batten, without any wire guard, which batten is 


placed within a few inches of a ragged, old back- 
cloth, little better than tinder. 

It is really remarkable how fire is almost 
invited by the ignorance of people who provide 
amateur entertainments. I remember on one 
occasion visiting a ladies’ school, where a dra- 
matic performance was to be given by the pupils. 
The room was ready to be opened to the public, 
and the girls were very busy lighting their ‘‘ foot- 
lights’? when I arrived. These consisted of a 
row of the very commonest-made paraffin-oil 
lamps, placed on the very edge of their stage 
among a mass of flimsy ‘‘ Liberty ’’ drapery, and 
over the chimneys of which the tableaux curtain, 
as it was raised and lowered, came in alarming 
proximity. Much to the disappointment of the 
young performers, there were no footlights used 
that night. The effect of the performance may 
have suffered, but how would the audience have 
fared, I need scarcely ask, had one of these lamps 
been overturned by the curtain, or the curtain 
caught fire, as seemed almost a certainty ? 

The ‘‘fit-up’’ for the orchestra, when 
concerts are given, Fig. 4, should be specially 
designed, and arranged for by the architect: 
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Fic. 7.—R2om arranged for Lectures or Sunday 
Services. 


It has to be quickly put together, and it must 
be substantial, as it has to bear considerable 
weight. The breakdown of such a platform 
would cause great danger of life and limb, and 
probably create a panic amongst the audience. 

In laying the floor of such a room as this, it 
must not be forgotten that it will be used for 
dancing, and therefore must be of a wood that 
will easily polish, laid with very narrow boards, 
most closely, with no open or gaping joints. 
What I maintain is that an architect should be 
alive to all these requirements, and should make 
provisions for them, to assist the hall-keeper in 
his task, to keep the exits ever free and un- 
obstructed, to minimise the chances of fire, and, 
above all, to make free, straight, and easily -found 
exits. : 

All the provisions for the safe and rapid egress 
of a crowd are as necessary in this class of 
building as in a theatre or music-hall; indeed, 
they are more necessary, as a hall used for general 
purposes is never under the same experienced 
management as the theatre or music-hall; it 
never has attendants who know how to manage 
crowds ; it holds more excitable audiences, and 
it seldom has the same provisions for safety. 

It must also be remembered that parish rooms 


are more frequently used by children than grown- 
up people, that in consequence many more are 
packed into a given space than in a theatre or 
concert-room, and that the danger increases in 
consequence. Children in great numbers, without 
elder people to look after them, form the most 
difficult audience to seat safely, as some of the 
most dreadful examples of panic have shown even 
within recent years, notably the panic which 
occurred in Sunderland, and that at Belfast, where 
it will be remembered that some children tampered 
with the gas-meter, put the hall in darkness, and 
caused a serious panic. 
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THE DESIGN OF SOLDIERS’ BARRACKS, 
[WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


MONG the professional papers of the Corps 

of the Royal Engineers, Major Scott- 
Moncrieff, R.E., A.M.I.C.E., has printed an ad- 
mirable and suggestive pamphlet, which he has 
been good enough to send us, on this practical sub- 
ject. We think the following extracts will be 
useful, and those who need further information 
will do well to obtain a copy from the agents of the 
Royal Engineers Institute, Messrs. W. and J. 
Mackay and Co., of Chatham. Sanitary science 
has of recent years made many notable changes 
in the design of houses for all classes of the 
community. In towns the tendency is, wherever 
possible, to build in rows; in crowded streets 
recent legislation has decided what shall be the 
limits of interference with light which the mass 
or bulk of one building shall present to the 
windows of another. The tendency is in the 
direction of more room, more _ sunlight, 
more attention to proper provisions of fresh 
air, good water supply, adequate sewerage. 
Increased knowledge has had its effect in the 
design of recent barracks, and the improvement 
of those barracks which were built in days when 
ignorance prevailed alike in military and civil 
life. In military life we are, fortunately, free 
from the incubus of passive obstruction whick 
greed or love of gain presents to the sanitary 
reformer in many cases in civil life. We have, 
on the contrary, the assistance which public 
opinion in the service or in Parliament always 
gives to any scheme or sensible suggestion for 
improving the condition of the soldier, and we 
engineers invariably have with us the strongest 
support alike from the medical authorities and 
from generals in command. Financial considera- 
tions sometimes limit advancement in this direc- 
tion. It must be here premised that sanitary 
engineering does not merely mean sewerage. 
It means a great deal more. It includes also 
water supply and lighting, ventilation and warm- 
ing of the dwellings within, free access of air 
andsunlight without ; it includes proper provision 
for the cooking of food and ablution of the body. 
All these matters must be taken into account and 
combined before we can adequately consider the 
question of design. In addition to all these the 
architect has to consider the question of art and 
beauty in the work which he plans. In the sug- 
gestions made in this paper no question involving 
architectural adornment will be considered. ‘The 
military engineer, who has not been trained to 
art, has to consider questions of economy in con- 
struction—that is to say, that, having a large 
number of similar buildings to construct, he 
must consider how he can produce his design 
with the least expenditure of material. Further, 
the engineer has to bear in mind military ques- 
tions—e.g., how discipline shall most easily be 
administered, how parades shall be carried out, 
and how tactical units shall be conserved. A 
plan of a barrack adopted as a type should 
be capable of such alterations as will, with- 
out change of general design, admit of its 
being adapted to changes of site or climate. It 
would, obviously, be contrary to common sense 
to build the same barrack, exact in every respect, 
at Cork and at Aberdeen, or in a warm, sunny 
valley, and on the top of a ridge, such as that at 
Inverness, where the N.E. wind whistles across 
the Moray Frith. But the same type may be 
followed if certain modifications be introduced 
suitable for the local circumstances of the case. 
A type plan should also be capable of extension, 
so as to suit the larger amount of cubic space 
required for warm climates. Finally, and, 
perhaps, most important of all, the type has to 
be adapted to the British soldier. One does not 
wish, on the one hand, to give the men un- 
necessary luxuries such as they are accustomed to 
in civil life; on the other hand, the wish of all 
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officers is to train the men in habits of cleanli- 
ness, self-respect, and sobriety.. The barrack 
must be designed to this end, so that it may be 
easy for a man to be cleanly, in person as well as 
in outward appearance, and that he may havea 
reasonable amount of comfort in his habitation. 
Much attention has of late been paid to soldiers’ 
diet, and, perhaps, alittle study may, therefore, 
be devoted to his dwelling. The object of this 
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paper is to examine existing types and proposals, 
criticise them—in no unfriendly spirit, but with 
a desire for public advantage—and to make some 
suggestions which may possibly, if not considered 
suitable themselves, lead to others of greater 
practical utility. To recapitulate the necessary 
conditions :—(#) The barrack must be sanitary 
as regards sewerage, surface drainage, water 
supply, light, air, ventilation, warming, access 
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to cook-houses, and these must apply not only to 
each single block, but to all in combination. 
(b) It must be economically designed. (¢) It 
must be adapted to military requirements. (@) It 
must be as simple in design as possible. (e) It must 
admit of small modifications to suit local re- 
quirements. (f) Itmust be adapted to the wants 
of the soldier. The Aldershot type is that adopted 
in the Stanhope Lines at Aldershot, recently built 
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fy Fig. 1). These barracks are two-storied.|of an unusual number of men being absent, as| full, those men who live in the ‘‘ hammer-head ” 
e blocks run east and west, so that one side of may happen during the furlough season, the ‘end | must necessarily pass through the other room to 
the block rarely gets any sunlight at all. The portion, or ‘‘ hammer-head,”’ may be closed en- | reach their own. Hence the other room becomes a 
accommodation is so arranged that in the event tirely. During the period when the barrack is| thoroughfare, and the men who occupy it have 


more than their own share of dirt to clean. On 
the other hand, they are better off as regards 
their food than the occupants of the end, because 
they are a little nearer the cook-house; although, 
in many blocks, the dinners must, in either case, 
inevitably be cold, for the cook-house is some 
distance away, and is not reached by a covered 
passage. In this type of barrack the soldier 
sleeps and eats in the same room. He has cup- 
boards in which to keep eatables, but the fact of 
keeping food in a sleeping room is condemned by 
medical experts as bad for the food, and unwhole- 
some for the sleeper. There is but one entrance and 
onestaircase to the block—an obvious disadvantage. 
Latrine accommodation is provided in separate 
buildings from barracks. This type, although an 
immense advance on the old huts which it re- 
placed, is not such as will convince us that the 
best design has been obtained in it.—The next 
type to be considered is that shown by Fig. 2, 
proposed by Mr. Marrable, district surveyor, 
R.E. civil staff, in a paper entitled ‘‘ What a 
Barrack Should Be to Meet the Requirements of 
the Age,’’ published in the occasional Papers of 
the Association of Surveyors. He proposes to 
build three-storied barracks, and accommodate 
100 privates on each floor in little rooms of 10 
men each, leading off a large central corridor, 
which serves as dining-hall. The cook-house, 
ablution-room, latrines, and urinals are brought 
under the same roof and the same floor, and he 
provides a sleeping-room for four N.C. officers in 
another room, also on the same floor. There are 
also other conveniences allowed, such as company 
stores, pay-oflices, &c. It offends the canon that 
the design should be simple. It would, if built, 
result in a large building, occupying much area, 
With many deep recesses or dead angles, where 
air would stagnate and sunshine never reach, and 
where the rooms would be dark by reason of 
oulk looming opposite to the windows.—In the 
type now submitted, shown on Fig. 3, and 
nere termed the 8.M.E. type (where, for the 
purposes of comparison, the drawings are all 
represented to the same scale), the general 
arrangement is one which will be familiar to 
all officers who have served in India, although 
here the type is usually confined to single- 
storied buildings. An endeavour has been made in 
this design to retain the best features of both the 
Aldershot and Mr. Marrable’s suggestions, as well 
as the Indian type, and thus, by a process of 
evolution, obtain a type which will be an advance 
in the direction of general utility. The two- 
storied company block, as in the Aldershot type, 
is retained, and four dormitories each for a ‘‘ sec- 
tion,’’ or one-fourth ofa company. These section 
dormitories are separated on each floor by a tran- 
sept, to be used as a day-reom and dining-room. 
It will, therefore, be possible to reduce the breadth 
of the dormitory to 18ft., and give the men more 
space than now obtains between their beds, 
because, as they will not have their meals in the 
barrack, all the width required will be for two 
rows of beds (say 13ft.) plus occasionally a bar- 
rack-table (3ft.) and lit. on either side. Each 
man still has his 60sq.ft. of floor space or 600c.ft. 
of air. The windows are arranged so as ot 
to be opposite one another. The amount of 
light given is Ilsq.ft. to about 100c.ft. of 
interior accommodation. Fig. 4 shows the 
elevation, and a more detailed plan of both 
floors of the same proposal with sections. 
‘Gas is the usual illuminant used in barracks, and 
in its present application to the soldier’s room it 
can hardly be said to be either wholesome, cheap, 
or efficient. Among the many new inventions 
recently brought out it is difficult to say which is 
most suitable for the barrack-room, but possibly 
the Stott-Thorpe light, which combines bril- 
liancy, economy, and ventilation (by carrying off 
the products of combustion through the ceiling), 
will be most efficient. It is proposed to use it in 
this case. Ventilation in this design would be 
partly insured by the use of foul-air shafts con- 
nected with chimneys. The Tobin’s tube is 
probably the best form of inlet. Warming is 
proposed to be effected by fireplaces with venti- 
lating grates. The cook-house is arranged on the 
principle advocated by Brigade-Surgeon- Lieut. - 
Col. Evatt, in his lecture on ‘‘ The Sanitary Care 
of the Soldier by his Officer,’’* where a prepara- 
tion room outside of the kitchen and a scullery 
and a store are provided. In this cook-house 
there are baths for the men. The whole is con- 


* R.A. Institution Proceedings, May, 1894. Anybody 
who wishes to read straight, sensible talk about the 
soldier should get this. The dining-room question is 
there discussed, and no doubt expressed as to itsadyantage. 
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nected by a covered passage with blocks on either 
side, and staircases lead to the dining-rooms on 
the upper floors. The details of latrine and 
urinals here demand some attention. Recent 
inventions in pedestal closets are of a description 
which makes misuse of them almcst impossible. 
They may be nowadays formed of enamelled iron, 
with or without wooden seats, so as to be prac- 


‘tically indestructible, and there-seems no reason 


why a soldier should not have these provided for 
him, with water-waste preventive cisterns, con- 
trolled by the user of the closet. So much for 
condition (a), viz., sanitary design. As regards 
(b)—economy—we have to consider not merely 
first cost, but repair. This consideration points 
to the desirability in many cases of using some 
other material than slates for the roof. ‘Tiles are 
now manufactured as light, as durable, as non- 
absorbent, cheaper, and far prettier than slates. 
Only those who have had to keep in repair acres 
of slate roofs in a stormy winter know how 
grievously extravagant they are. The floor may 
be either single or double, on steel joists, the 
latter for preference. The floor of the annexe 
should be of asphalte or tar concrete, as being 
pleasant to walk on and not absorbent. Hach 
section room has a separate entrance and a 
separate staircase, its own ablution rooms, 
its own range of w.c.’s, and its own urinal. 
The author hopes and intends the type to be 
adapted to the ordinary wants of the soldier. 
Lord Wolseley says: ‘We pay our men so 
wretchedly that we can only hope to entice men 
to enlist by making them happy whilst they are 
with us, and the first step towards happines is to 
make men’s dwellings bright and cheerful.’’ But 
the question will probably be asked, ‘* What 
about the expense of the whole as compared with 
the Aldershot type?’’ No doubt, at first sight, 
it appears as though the S.M.E. type must be the 
more expensive, on account of the extra accom- 
modation provided, each half-company having its 
dining-room, and one-fourth of the cook-house 
instead of one-eighth. If we estimate the cost of 
the Aldershot block and the S.M.E. type, the 
latter will certainly be greater; but other matters 
also must be taken into consideration. To adopt 
this type to regimental requirements we have to 
consider the accessories—the canteen, sergeants’ 
mess, quartermaster’s stores, &c. Fig. 5 shows 
a suggested type plan for a Regimental Institute. 
The cost, however, can be ascertained approxi- 
mately by cubing out the blocks and giving the 
same price per foot to each class. The cost for a 
soldiers’ barrack per foot cube may be reckoned 
at 5d., whereas officers’ quarters and mess amount 
to about 1s. On this basis the brigade of four 
battalions on the SM.E. type would cost 
£236,000, and the Aldershot type £225,800, a 
difference of about £10,000, or about 4°5 per 
cent. This takes no account of any advantages 
gained in the S.M.E. type by simplicity of drain- 
age, or any of the other points which may be put 
to the credit of this type. Married Quarters.— 
The improvement in the condition of the married 
quarters has, of recent years, been most marked. 
Instead of one room, where a man, his wife, and 
a maximum of three children were obliged to live, 
eat, and sleep in very questionable comfort, each 
quarter has now a kitchen and scullery, some have 
an additional bedroom, and some even have three 
living-rooms as well as kitchen and scullery. 
There are, however, herealso certain disadvantages. 
Medical officers tell one that however great am 
improvement these quarters are on what used to 
be the type, yet they are wanting in sanitary 
efficiency. It is cruel to force a delicate woman 
to use outside latrines, and many of them dislike 
it from motives of decency. Again, if baths are 
considered desirable for unmarried soldiers, why 
should the married soldier and his wife or child 
not have one also? In the type proposed (Fig. 6), 
both these defects are altered; the quarters are 
divided by passages, which, to a certain extent, 
isolate portions of the building. The chimneys 
are brought to the centre of the building, where 
they ought to be, and not scattered all over the 
root. Lastly, the water supply is continuous, laid 
on to each group of quarters from the outside 
main, and there are no huge cisterns overhead to 
cause misery in frosty weather, and involving 
girders and beams for their support. What the 
discomfort caused by these frozen cisterns was to 
the married soldier in the great frost of 1895 no 
words can depict. All this is important. If we 
are to induce sober, respectable men to stay in 
our army, to be the backbone of our regiments— 
i ¢., the N.C. officers —we must make the married 
quarters decent, healthy, and attractive. 
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Mr. W. H. Joxnzrys, the head of the Govern- 
ment School of Art at Calcutta, died on a home- 
ward-bound steamer« ff Colombo on September 18, 
while on a visit to England. Mr. Jobbins, who 
was a native of Birmingham, was a student for a 
time of the Municipal School of Art in that city, 
whence he went to South Kensington, where he 
qualified as an art teacher, and was appointed 
second master of the Nottingham School of Art, 
under the late Mr. J. S. Rawle. While at Not- 
tingham he developed such marked capacity as a 
painter that he gave up his appointment, and 
devoted his whole time to the practice of his 
profession. He studied in some of the best 
studios in Paris, Munich, and other places, and 
ultimately settled at Venice, where he worked for 
five or six years, in association with Mr. Woods, 
Mr. Fildes, and other eminent English painters. 
Some of his best pictures were produced in Venice 
and its neighbonrhood—two of them, ‘‘ The 
Market Place, Venice,’’ and the ‘‘ Market Place, 
Sarravalte,” both crowded with admirably-drawn 
figures, were sent home for the Royal Academy 
exhibition, and were well hung on the line. Mr. 
Jobbins also occasionally contributed to the 
exhibition of the Royal Birmingham Society of - 
Artists, and still oftener to that of the Art Circle, 
of which he was a member. They showed great 
purity of tone, appreciation of colour, and the 
power to render atmospheric effects. They were 
also notable for skilful drawing of ships, figures, 
and arghitectural forms. About ten years ago 
Mr. Jobbins left England for India, having 
accepted the appointment as director of the 
Government School of Art at Calcutta, and that 
position he occupied until his death. His di- 
rection of the school proved most successful, the 
number of students having trebled during his 
tenure of office, and a new building haying to be 
erected. Mr. Jobbins also took a large share in 
the direction of the Public Art Gallery at Cal- 
cutta, and in the promotion and management of 
art exhibits in that city and in other parts of 
India. He also continued the practice of his art, 
painting landscape works, and some portraits of 
British residents and of native princes. He was 
about 40 years of age, and leaves a widow and 
two young children. 
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On Friday evening the Grimsby Master Builders’ 
Association held their annual dinner at the Yar- 
borough Hotel. 


At the concluding meeting on Monday of the last 
city council for the old city of Liverpool, a report 
wasread by Mr. H., Percy Boulnois, the city engineer, 
on the effect of the extension of the city boundaries. 
There will be added to the existing area of the city 
from to-day (Friday), 8,026 acres, making it 13,236 
acres, exclusive of the river. There will be now 
415 miles of road as against 138 miles previously, 
663 miles of sewers, and 68 miles of tramways. 


At the Estate Market, last week, the tone of busi- 
ness was firm, the aggregate for the week being 
£170,500. 

The Ramsey Town Commissioners have applied to 
the insular legislature for power to borrow £6,000, 
to complete the sewerage scheme as laid down by 
Mr. Mansergh. When this is effected, Ramsey wiil 
have the benefit of a modern system of drainage, 
with an outlet far removed from the town itself. 
The work will b; finished before next summer. 


Arrangements have just been concluded between 
the North British Railway Company, the Fife coal- 
masters, and the Burntisland Harbour Board for an 
extension of Burntisland Docks, at a cost of about 
£250,000. The work will be carried out from plans 
by Mr. P. W. Meik, O.E., and Mr. R, Henderson, 
C.E., the harbour engineer. 


Mr. Tewson held sales on Thursday and Friday 
last of part of the Ilford Park estate, which formed 
a portion of the assets of the Liberator Company. 
There were 182 houses, producing a gross rental of 
about £6,000 a year, subject to certain landlords’ 
deductions, and these were offered in 128 lots, of 
which 127 lots were sold, realising a total of 
£74,453. The competition was keen. 


Professor Blackie’s grave, situated in the north 
division of the Dean Cemetery, Edinburgh, has 
now been marked by the erection of an appropriate 
memorial, consisting of a Celtic cross executed in 
red granite. The upper part of the design is 
enriched with Celtic ornamentation, while in a 
panel beneath is carved the following :—‘‘ John 
Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh; born 28 July, 1809, died 2 March, 
1895.”? The work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Stewart, M’Glashen, and Son, sculptors, Canon- 
mills Bridge, 
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STATION HOTEL, FORT WILLIAM. 


‘yu1s hotel is in course of erection on a command- 
ing and prominent site, overlooking the steamboat 
landing-pier and railway station at Fort William. 
it is within a distance of 200 yards of these im- 
portant termini, and is approached by a good 
driving-road. The hotel obtains magnificent and 
extensive views of the surrounding country from 
Banavie and Ben Nevis in the east, to Coral Ferry 
and Ballachulish in the west. In fact, the 
scenery and district viewed from the hotel is 
unrivalled in the West Highlands. The grounds 
extend to over two acres, and are intended to be 
laid out with bowling-greens, tennis-courts, and 
pleasure-grounds. There is an excellent golf- 
course immediately behind the hotel. The build- 
ing forms an oblong, measuring 105ft. by 90ft. in 
width. It contains a handsome coffee-room, with 
dining accommodation for 100 guests, drawing- 
room, smoking-room, double billiard-room, five 
parlours, 63 guest bedrooms, and extensive 
kitchen, servants’ office, and manager’s accom- 
modation. A feature is made of the central hall, 
which measures about 35ft. by 30ft. The build- 
ing is solidly built in dark grey granite, with 
Giffnock freestone dressings. ‘The internal walls 
are in brick. It is intended to introduce an 
electric light installation for the whole building, 
and all necessary laundry and other requirements 
will be provided in a separate building. The 
estimates amount to £12,000. The following are 
the contractors :—Masons, Messrs. J. J. and P. 
MacLachlan, Larbert; carpenter, Mr. Wm. 
MacDonald, Inverness; slater, Mr. Don. Fraser, 
Fort William; plumbers, Messrs. Anderson and 
Nisbet, Oban; plasterers, Messrs. Fowler and 
Kennedy, Inverness; blacksmiths, Rose-street 
Foundry, Inverness; glazier and painter, Mr. 
Don. MacDonald, Inverness. The architect is Mr. 
Duncan Cameron, of Inverness, and Mr. John L. 
Anderson, of Inverness, is the clerk of works. 


‘COLD MASTERS’’ ON THE CONTINENT.—XXVI. 


As our third example in this series from the 
collection of paintings in the Royal Gallery at 
Brussels, we give this week the celebrated portrait 
of Barbara von Vlaenderbergh, the wife of 
William Moreel, by Hans Memlinc, from a photo- 
graph by Franz Hanfstaengl, of Berlin. The 
portrait hangs, together with a companion one of 
her husband, in the Royal Museum Gallery at 
Brussels, and was executed in 1480. It is one of 
the few undisputed works by Hans Memlinc, or 
Hemlinc, of whom we gave a biographical notice 
in our issue of November 3rd, 1893, when we 
illustrated his ‘‘ Virgin and Child,”’ in our own 
National Gallery. In the work of Memlinc, as 
Kuyler says, ‘‘the Flemish School of the 15th 
century attainsits highest delicacy of artistic deli- 


-| crossing her face. 


neation ; while in feeling, in purity, and grace he 
was more gifted than any painter subsequent to 
Hubert van Eyck.’’ The portrait before us, of 
whose subject little is recorded by contemporary 
historians, is represented bust size in three- 
quarter face, her finely-modelled hands, clasped 
in the attitude of prayer, being just shown. 
She wears a dark cape over a dress. Her hair is 
brushed back behind a lofty headdress of linen, 
with a gauzy veil of almost transparent texture 
The interwoven links of her 
gold necklace support a locket, with two large 
amethyst jewels hung below. The features are 
regular, the forehead lofty, and the lips well 
shapen. She stands before a window, with a 
glimpse of distant landscape seen between the 
bases of Ionic columns. ‘The lighting is brilliant 
and clear, and the treatment of the half-tones of 
flesh in face and hands more successful than that 
of the draperies. “ Memlinc’s dated pictures range 
from 1467 to 1491. 
TRUT HALL, NEAR HELSTON: 

Wr give a bird’s-eye view and plan showing the 
restorations and additions recently made to this 
residence in South-West Cornwall, under the 


direction and from the plans of Mr. James Hicks, 
M.S.A., of Redruth. 


PROPOSED COUNTRY CHURCH NEAR BRISTOL. 


Mr. Epwarp GABRIEL, of 42, Old Broad-street, 
E.C., the architect, has designed this church for a 
small parish not far from Bristol. It has a central 
tower, surmounted by a conical spire carried on a 
timber-framed belfry, which is reached by a stair 
turret between the south transept and the chancel 
apse. The materials are local stone and Bath 
dressings, the roofs being shown covered with 
tiles. 


SKETCHES IN KENT.—(NATIONAL BRONZE MEDAL 
DRAWINGS.) 


Amon the earliest possessions of Christ Church 
Monastery at Canterbury may safely be classed 
the parish of Cliffe,* near Higham, and down to 
the days of the Dissolution it was retained by 
that foundation. The church, from whence we 
give some prize medal sketches to-day by Mr. 
Reginald J. Beale, is dedicated to St. Helen, and 
for the greater part is Perpendicular in style, 
with some Early English features. It still is 
enhanced by the miserere stalls found in most of 
the cathedral manors, and in the windows of the 
church may be seen some fragments of old glass. 
The Jacobean pulpit, with its quaint hour-glass, 
is, however, the most interesting object in the 
building. Upon the carving of the hour-glass 
bracket is inscribed the date of 1636. Mr. Beale 


has drawn out some of the sculptured panels to’ 


large scale. The remaining sketch gives a glimpse 
of the nave of Rochester Cathedral. 


WOOD DETAILS OF SCREEN, MERCHANT TAYLORS* 
HALL. 


In continuation of the series of illustrations of 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall published by us last week, 
we give in our present issue a sheet of large-size 
details of the mouldings, &c., of the west screen. 
This forms part of the interior decoration of the 
great hall, which a year or two ago was executed 
from the designs of Mr. W. Hilton Nash, 
F.R.1.B.A., the architect to the Company. 
, STAIRCASE, BOSTON, MASS. 
Tuts illustration, printed on another page, shows 
a capital specimen of modern American decora- 
tion, of which the motif is a refined Renaissance 
of Italian character. Itis just the sort of work 
with which our cousins across the water delight 
to enrich their great town residences, and the 
detail of the example here represented is of 
exceptional merit. It is shown to great advan- 
tage in the carefully and feelingly executed 
drawing by Mr. D. A. Gregg, who, we believe, 
is an Englishman now settled in the States, and 
we are indebted to the American Architect for the 
plate. Mr. William Y. Peters is the architect of 
the house, which is situated in Charlesgate Hast, 
Boston, Mass. 
2 


A fire occurred in Providence Congregational 
chape)], Ovenden, on Friday, and damage to the 
extent of £1,500 resulted. The organ, which cost 
about £750, was completely destroyed. The chapel, 
which was opened in 1837, afforded accommodation 
for about 700 persons. 


* A set of measured drawings of Cliffe Church, by Mr. 
Herbert Goodall, will be found in Vol. I., New Series, 
** Architectural Association Sketch Book for 1831.”” 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Dvurnam.—The architects who submitted 
designs in open competition for the new council 
house and offices in Old Elvet, Durham, to be 
built by the Durham County Council, have 
banded themselves together to protest against the 
work being given to Sunderland architects instead 
of to the firm who gained the first prize in the 
competition. Messrs. Philip Tree and Ivor Price 
are acting as hon. secs. to the protesting com- 
petitors. They propose to visit Durham to- 
morrow (Saturday), and remain there till Thurs- 
day in next week. 


Paris.—The first prize of 7,000f. in the com- 
petition for the rebuilding of the Cour des 
Comptes, which was burnt during the Commune 
in 1871, was awarded on Wednesday to M. 
Moyaux, a Government architect and curator of 
the ruins. 


PuILADELPHIA.—One hundred and eleven sets 
of designs for the new Art Building of Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, have been received by the 
Park Commissioners. The plan adopted for 
judging the designs is to refer them to a jury, 
consisting of the Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, one person to be selected by the 
directors of the Philadelphia Academy of Fine 
Arts, and three disinterested architects, with two 
experts who are not architects, to be chosen by 
the Memorial Hall committee. The jury will 
consider all the competing designs, and, on or 
before November 30 next, to report to the Com- 
mission, presenting eight of the designs, which 
they consider most worthy of the prizes offered. 


West Ham Tecunicat Insrirutz.—At the 
last meeting of the town council of West Ham, 
the Libraries Committee recommended that 
Messrs. Gibson and Russell, the authors of the 
successful design for the technical institute 
(illustrated in our issues of October 4th and 11th), 
be appointed architects for the building, and that 
they be empowered to discuss with the architects 
some suggested internal rearrangements. Messrs. 
Gibson and Russell stated that the preparation of 
the drawings would take some six months, and 
the building nearly two years to erect and com- 
plete. The committee hoped the council would 
be in a position to open the institute in about two 
and a half years. The motion was unanimously 
adopted. 
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The city council of Exeter have adopted the 
water committee’s report recommending a scheme 
to improve the water supply at a cost of from 
£20,000 to £22,000. 


Mr. Thomas Bottomley, surveyor, died at his 
residence, Rook-street, Bingley, on Tuesday week, 
after a long illness. The deceased leaves a widow 
and one son. 

A special committee meeting of the District 
Council of Weston-super-Mare has been held 
for the purpose of further considering Messrs, 
Wolfe Barry and Brereton’s report upon the pro- 
posed construction of a low-water pier, two marine~- 
lakes, and a pavilion. The committee having in- 
spected the sites, it was proposed ‘‘ That the pavi- 
lion.be placed partly on Kuightstone Island and 
partly on the sands in Glentworth Bay, extending 
from north-west to south-east.’’ To this an 
amendment was moved that the pavilion be built 
adjoining the fountain ; but the original proposition 
was carried by 12 votes to 5, 


Mr. J. A. Langston, of 18, Took’s-court, 
Cursitor-street, writes protesting against the asser- 
tion of a writer in the Zimes who asserts that that 
dwelling is the original ‘‘ Bleak House ’’ of Dickens, 
adding: ‘‘Snagsby’s house is very old, and is 
likely soon to be demolished.’? Mr. Langston says 
the house and freehold belong to his wife, and goes 
on to say : ‘“‘ As one carrying on my profession of 
an architect at this address, I do not want those 
who know me to imagine I am living in a tumble- 
down old structure, whether it be Dickens’s 
Snagsby’s house or not.’ 


The Archbishop of York on Saturday reopened 
the ancient church of St. Andrew, Normanby, near 
Kirbymoorside, restored under the supervision of 
Mr. Temple Moore, architect, of London. Included 
in the present restoration are the rebuilding of the 
north wall, restoring the north aisle, and opening 
out the fine 13th-century arcade. The chancel arch 
has been rebuilt, and a new three-light east window 
inserted, the work of Mr. Victor Milner, of London. 
Messrs. Barnes (of Malton) and Yearsley (of Picker- 
ing) were the contractors. The cost has been £1,300. 


To the permanent collection of pictures at the 
Manchester City Art Gallery has been added a 
characteristic landscape by the late Vicat Cole, R.A., 
‘¢The Heart of Surrey.” 
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Building Irtelligence, 


Grimspy.—The Wintringham Higher Grade 
School, at Grimsby, which has just been built and 
furnished at a cost of £11,808, was formally 
opened on Friday. The school is situated in 
Hleanor-street, and is Flemish Renaissance in 
style. Accommodation is provided for a thousand 
pupils, and in addition to classrooms and lecture- 
theatre, there are a swimming-bath and gym- 
masium, a manual instruction-room for iron and 
brass-work, fitted up with lathes worked by 
power, and a chemical laboratory. A dining- 
room is also provided for pupils coming from a 
distance. For the girls, there is a large laundry 
and ironing-room, with drying-closets and other 
accessories. The work has been carried out from 
the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
H. C. Scaping, the board’s architect. Messrs. 
Hewins and Goodhand, of Grimsby, were the 
‘contractors for the building. The furnishing has 
been in the hands of Messrs. Illingworth, Ingham, 
and Co., of Leeds; while Messrs. Reynolds and 
Branson, of Leeds, supplied the science apparatus. 
‘The heating apparatus is by Messrs. King and Co., 
of Hull. 

Satrorp.—On Saturday the memorial-stones 
were laid of two new board schools—one in 
Blackfriars-street and one in Marlborough-road. 
The school in Blackfriars-street is being built 
from designs by Mr. Henry Lord, and replaces 
an older building. It will accommodate 666 
children, 290 being infants and 376 older 
children. The school is being built by Messrs. 
W. Southern and Sons. The tender for the 
building amounted to £7,268, and the furnishing 
will cost about £450. The school is arranged 
transversely to the length of the site, which 
stretches from Hast Stanley-street to Wheathill- 
street, with its main frontage to Blackfriars- 
street. For the Marlborough-road school Messrs. 
Woodhouse and Willoughby are the architects. 
Tt is an addition to one builtin 1880, and enlarged 
in 1883. The new building will accommodate 
926 children—namely, 450 girls and 476 infants. 
Each department will have a central hall 60ft. by 
30ft., and classrooms will be arranged on three 
sides of the hall. The building is being erected 
by Messrs. R. Neill and Sons. The accepted 
tender amounted to £7,777; the heating and 
ventilation will cost £450; and the furniture is 
estimated to cost £625—a total of £8,852. 


Srrxirx, N.B.—The foundation-stone of a 
group of new public halls was laid on Saturday 
‘on a site in Viewfield-gardens, facing the High- 
street. The buildings are designed ina phase of 
Renaissance style, and the principal features of 
the front elevation in the High-street are the 
central projecting porch with disengaged Ionic 
shafts and pilasters; a central compartment 
slightly projecting, surmounted by a pediment; 
windows with two and three-light openings, and 
an open balustrade finishing the facade above the 
cornice. The side elevations are treated in corre- 
sponding style. The building will contain behind 
a large central hall, capable of seating 1,000 
persons, and designed for entertainments. It is 
fitted with a recessed gallery. It will have a 
ceiling of elliptical outline 30ft. high. The 
front building has upon the second floor a smaller 
hall accommodating 200 persons, and on the third 
floor a caretaker’s house. On the ground floor 
there is a suite of retiring-rooms and other acces- 
sories. The building will be of red sandstone 
from Moat Quarry, Cumberland, faced with red 
stone from Hailes Quarry. The cost will be 
under £6,000. The architect is Mr. Hippolyte 
J. Blanc, A.R.S.A., Edinburgh, whose design 
was selected in competition. 


TT 


The Barry District Council will promote a Bill in 
Parliament next session applying for powers to 
secure additional lands on Cadoxton Moors for 
increased facilities with respect to the public water 
supply, and also to obtain possession of Cadoxton 
Common for public purposes. 


On Friday, Col. Ducat, an inspector from the 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry at the 
Town Hall, Wolverhampton, relative to an appli- 
cation of the corporation for power to borrow 
£5,000 for extending the electric lighting station. 
The town clerk explained that the town council 
had obtained tenders for laying down additional 
plant and cablesfor supplying other public thorough- 
fares with electricity, and the cost was estimated at 
£5,000. The corporation could not take any more 
customersnor provide further street lighting without 
additional plant. There was no opposition, 


Engineering Notes, 


BupirrcH Saurerton.—The ceremony of the 
cutting of the first sod of the proposed railway 
from Budleigh Salterton to Tipton St. John 
on the Sidmouth Branch of the London and 
South - Western Railway will take place on 
Wednesday next, the 6th inst. The capital to 
carry out the undertaking is £60,000, with borrow- 
ing powers to the extent of £20,000. The new 
railway, which will be 6} miles long, begins at 
one end with a junction of the Sidmouth Branch 
Railway at Tipton St. John, in the parish of 
Ottery St. Mary. It passes along the valley of 
the river Otter, keeping well above flood level. 
The first station from Tipton will be at Newton 
Poppleford, and the next at Otterton for the 
district of East Budleigh. The railway then 
leaves the valley and turns to the west towards 
Budleigh Salterton, through a country which will 
entail some heavy excavations, to the station at 
the higher part of Salterton, the locale being 
known as Broad Park. In the construction of 
the line there are no great engineering difficulties 
to be surmounted. At Newton Poppleford the line 
is to be carried over the road by an embankment 
and bridge, and the road leading from Otterton to 
East Budleigh will be crossed in a similar manner. 
The railway will cross the Budleigh Salterton and 
East Budleigh road on a steel girder bridge. The 
gradients will be easy until within ashort distance 
of Budleigh Salterton, when there will be a rise of 
1 in 50. At the Tipton St. John end plant is 
being deposited and other preliminary work 
advanced. ‘The engineer is Mr. William Clarke, 
of Parliament-street, Westminster, and the con- 
tractors are Messrs. Lucas and Aird, who are 
locally represented by Mr. Grainger. 


TT 


The Kastbourne Town. Conncil have decided to 
promote a Bill, in the next session of Parliament, 
authorising the council to provide an independent 
supply of water for the town. For some time the 
water supplied by the EHastbourne Water Company 
has been very hard and heavily charged with salt. 
The company will resist at every stage the proposed 
action of the corporation. 


An evidence of the return of confidence in New 
South Wales is given by the acceptance of Mr. 
Amos’s tender by the Illawarra Harbour and Land 
Corporation. The contract includes the formation 
of a line of railway, the construction of harbour 
works, and the dredging of a channel, and the 
contract is to be finished by November 20, 1897. The 
contract price is £200,000. 


The Earl of Northbrook has given to the Diocesan 
Church House, Winchester, a carved oak bookcase, 
capable of holding over 1,000 volumes. It has been 
made from undoubted old timber from ancient 
houses and churches in Winchester. It will be a 
central ornament in the library at Wolvesey Palace, 
now reclaimed from semi-ruin, and made fit for the 
central work of the diocese, of which, at one time, 
Wolvesey was the local palace, ere its partial 
destruction in the 18th century. The firm of Messrs. 
Matthews and Sons supplied the case. 


The Urban District Council of Handsworth have 
applied to the Local Government Board for sanction 
to the borrowing of £8,000 for defraying part of 
the cost of erecting a technical school on land 
already in their possession, and an inquiry has been 
ites by one of the Board’s inspectors into the appli- 
cation. 


The Wandsworth Technical Institute was opened 
for classes on October 1. The skating-rink, known 
as St. George’s Hall, in High-street, Wandsworth, 
has been subdivided by brick walls, surmounted 
by glazed partitions, so as to provide a chemical 
laboratory with balance-room, a lecture theatre, 
physical and mechanical laboratory, a workshop for 
the bricklayers’ and masons’ work, and a very large 
room which provides accommodation for the engi- 
neering shops and the carpenters’, joiners’, and 
pattern makers’ shops. Other classrooms and a 
drawing-office have been provided in the front 
building. The alterations have been carried out by 
Messrs. Parsons, under the direction of Mr. E. W. 
Mountford, F.h.1.B.A, 


All Saints’ Church, Norfolk-square, W., which 
was destroyed by fire in the spring of 1893, has 
been rebuilt from designs by. Mr. Ralph Nevill, 
F.S.A,, and will be reopened to-day (Friday). 


The Parish Councils Gazette for Oct. 26th gives as 
a frontispiece an excellent portrait of Mr. Silvanus 
Trevail, J.P., C.C., vice-president of the Society of 
Architects, in his official robes as Mayor of Truro. 


The Isle of Man Tramways Company have de- 
cided to convert their existing horse-line along the 
Promenade at Douglas into a cable line. 


ARCHITECTURAL & AROH ZOLOGIOAL 
SOCIETIES. 


York ARcuHITECTURAL Socrery.—The annual 
meeting of this society was held at the Church 


Institute, York, on Friday night. The president,” 


Mr. H. Perkin, who occupied the chair, was 
re-elected to office for the ensuing year, and 
Mr. J. Lane and Mr. A. W. Turner were 
elected vice-presidents. The other officers were 
also re-elected, namely:—Hon. treasurer, Mr. 
N. R. Yeomans ; librarian, Mr. W. E. Walker ; 
secretary, Mr. A. B. Burleigh. The committee 
was reappointed as follows, Mr. J. Ferguson 
taking the place of Mr. A. P. Skeat :—Messrs. 
G- Benson, A. H. Claypoole, J. T. Pegge, and 
A. Hirst. The society’s prize of three guineas 
for the best design for a ‘ Village Club-house,”” 


on an isolated site—cost of the building not to 


exceed £1,000 at 6d. per foot cube—was awarded 
to Mr. J. J. Kempley, pupil of Mr. W. G. Penty. 


CHIPS. 


The new additions to the infectious hospital, 
Northampton, have been warmed and ventilated by 
means of Shorland’s double-fronted patent Man- 
chester stoves, with descending smoke-fiues, and 
patent Manchester grates, those previously supplied 
having proved very satisfactory. ~ 


Works of water supply, carried out for the 
Pickering Rural District Council at Levisham, were 
inaugurated last week. 


A stained-glass window containing female figures 
which represent the cardinal virtues of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity has been placed in Cowick Church, 
Snaith, by Mr. B. Shaw, of Ferriby, to the memory 
of members of his family. The work has been 
designed and executed by Messrs. Powell Brothers, 
of Park-square, Leeds. 


In an action for libel tried on Monday and Tues- 
day before Mr. Justice Wright and a common jury, 
Mr. John Cropley, a clerk of works, now employe’ 
on the block of buildings in course of erection in 
St. Paul’s-churchyard, living at Walthamstow, 
recovered £50 damages from the editor and pro- 
prietors of a Walthamstow newspaper, in which, 
for political purposes, charges had been made 
reflecting on the character of plaintiff, who wasa 
member of the district council. _ 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council, the General Purposes Committee was 
instructed to report upon the use of hoardings 
round the Council’s works for advertising purposes. 
A proposal by Mr. L, Holland, M.P., to invite 
tenders for work only from firms having their 
works in the County of London was negatived by 
68 against 26. 


The first day’s sale of the Liberator properties at 
Coventry Park, Streatham, took place on Tuesday, 
in the Great Hall at Winchester House, Old Broad- 
street, by Mr. Douglas Young, all being sold with 
the exception of three houses. The total sum 
realised was £28,070. There was a very large at- 
tendance of buyers, and the competition was keen. 


Lord Dafferin, as Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, has consented to sit for his portrait to an 
eminent artist. The picture will be placed in the 
ancient Maison Dieu Hall, at Dover, which contains 
portraits of Pitt, Wellington, and other dis- 
tinguished Lord Wardens of the Cinque Ports. 


The Special Board for Classics at Cambridge 
University, with a view to encouraging arch - 
logical research in Hellenic lands, recommend that 
an annual grant of £100 for three years be made 
from the Worth Fund to the managing committee 
of the British School at Athens. 


The new asylum now in course of erection at 
Newport, Isle of Wight, will be ventilated on the 
Boyle system, the latest form of the patent self- 
acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for the 
extraction of the vitiated air. 


Aber-y-Nant, Llanidloes, lately bought by Dr. 
Morris, is being enlarged and renovated, having 
consulting and waiting-room, bedrooms, and sur- 
geries added to the west wing. The builder is Mr. 
J.J. Meredith, L'anidloes, and the architect is Mr. 
T. G. Williams, M.S.A., 3, Cable-street, Liverpool. 


The urban distant council of Barry, Glam., have 
adopted plans by Mr. J. C. Pardoe, their surveyor, 
for proposed permanent abattoirs and lairage, 
estimated to cost £6,000, to be built on a site 
between Court-road and Barry-road, Cadoxton. 


The premises formerly known as the Knapp Inn 
and some adjacent cottages at Bradpole, Dorset, 
have been pulled down and replaced by a large 
residence. Mr. C. V. Johnson was the architect, 
Messrs. Thomas Stone and R, B, Williams were the 
builders, and the oak mantelpiece was’ carved by 
Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter. A 
dinner was given to the workmen engaged on the 
works one evening last week. 
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THE “SCIENTIA’? WATER-CLOSET 
APPARATUS. 


give two illustrations of a new w.c. 
apparatus which has been conceived by a 
well-known North of England architect of much 
experience in sanitary matters. The outstanding 
feature of the closet is that it combines within 
narrow limits several important purposes not 
hitherto connected with a w.c., and these additions 
assist in making the ventilation of the closet 
absolutely perfect. By the addition of a tap- 
chamber with hot and cold connections, the 
apparatus provides an excellent housemaid’s 
draw-water and sink, while, at the same time, 
the existence of the hot-water pipe in the shaft 
of the apparatus creates a gentle and constant 
current, which at once removes all odours from 
the point where they are generated to outside the 
walls of the building. Advantage of these taps 
has been taken to introduce a most convenient 
form of fountain bath or hip bath. One of our 
illustrations shows this connection ; the taps being 
under complete control, the temperature may be 
varied at the wish of the user, while the water is 
at once run off through the medium of the w.c. 
basin on which the bath sits. An enamelled iron 
basin is also provided for the same seat ; this may 
be used as a wash-hand basin or asa bidet. Those 
who have the misfortune to suffer from certain 
complaints cannot fail to at once perceive the 
advantage of these two important additions at the 
particular point where they are so valuable, and 
many will consider that this handy little bath has 
some advantages over the cumbrous and costly 
sitz bath. Two cisterns are provided, one for 
the closet and another for the urinal, which is 
also an important feature. The urinal, besides 
having the benefit of the continuous ventilating 
current, is automatically flushed at, each time of 
using. Were this arrangement adopted in even 
our most recently-constructed public urinals, a 
great and unnecessary waste of water would be 
avoided. A jet of gas is introduced into the tap 
chamber. This is sufficient to light the apart- 
ment, and in the few cases where the hot water 
may not be connected, the heat of the gas will 
create the ventilating current. 

Owing to its independent system of lighting 
and ventilation, the ‘‘Scientia’’ is peculiarly 
suited for positions where the ordinary w.c. 
would be absolutely dangerous, and by its 
adoption in such cases much expense in structural 
alterations in our commercial and other buildings 
may be avoided. The ‘‘Scientia’’ in a most im- 
portant point differs from all other closets—viz., 
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that by no chance can any smell enter the house, 
as every particle of air within the closet basin is 
by the ventilating current drawn outside. 

Our illustrations are from photographs of a 
closet fitted up at the works of the Burgh Cabinet 


Works Co., Huster-road, Edinburgh. ‘his firm 
have made water-closet fittings a particular branch 
of their business, and along with the author, 
through various experiments, have now arrived 
at a definite and workable apparatus scientifically 
perfect. 

In order to test the apparatus in the most 
crucial manner, it was determined to make the 
window to the w.c. chamber a jixtwie, so that 
it could not be opened under any pretext. Such an 
arrangement, we need hardly point out, would 
have been simply intolerable with an ordinary 
w.c.; but with this new form of ventilating w.c. 
it is found, after several months of constant daily 
use by a number of persons, that there is not the 
slightest trace of smell from the closet, though no 
air reaches it except through the doorway. 

Where economy of space is a matter of 
thoment, its compactness ought to commend it, 
as it embraces the following features in one 
apparatus:—Ist, A water-closeb; 2, an auto- 
matic suction ventilator; 3rd, a concealed urinal 
of the regulation height for adults; 4th, a lava- 
tory with hot and cold supply ; 5th, ahousemaid’s 
‘¢draw-water,’’ with hot and cold taps; 6th, a 
capacious slop sink where the hot and cold water 
provides for the proper cleansing of all vessels ; 
7th, a fountain bath or rising douch, in which 
the temperature of the water may be regulated 
at the will of the user. 


THE APPRENTICE SYSTEM. 


HE report on apprenticeship in the London 
building trades, which is the result of the 
recent trade conferences inaugurated by the 
Technical Education Board, gives many inter- 
esting particulars relating to the apprenticeship 
system in the London building trades. The 
Board secured the services of Mr. Oldman, the 
secretary of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Technical and Secondary Educa- 
tion, and his report has been published. It 
summarises the opinions of the employers of 
labour and the trade organisations on the question. 
We shall not attempt here to give a réswmé of the 
whole report, but confine our attention to a few 
of the leading points of general interest. Out of 
ninety firms addressed, less than half replied, and 
these include general builders, a few joiners and 


masons, plasterers, plumbers, and smiths, and one 
painter and decorator. It appears that out of 
a total of 12,000 men, including labourers, 
in the building trades of London, a very 
small fraction—only 80—have been found to be 
apprentices. ‘‘ Four firms,”’ it is stated, ‘‘ witha 
total staff of about 1,000 had not a single ap- 
prentice. It may be asked where the bulk of the 
young men come from, and how they are taught? 
The report attributes the dearth of apprentices to 
the engrossing nature of London businesses on 
their commercial side, to the extensive use of 
machinery, to the necessity of utilising all avail- 
able space, and to the reluctance of employers to 
undertake moral responsibilities which they feel 
unable to discharge. The difficulty of keeping 
under disciplinary control youths who may 
disorganise the whole shop, or who become dis- 
satisfied with the scale of wages, and endeavour 
to obtain the full pay elsewhere, is the main 
cause. In such instances the employer has no 
remedy except a legal one against such incorrigible 
lads; his business suffers. Those boys bound 
through the various organisations or City com- 
panies and boards of guardians give the least annoy- 
ance, and it is suggested that it would be well if 
all apprentices were subject to the control of 
a board acting as an intermediary between em- 
ployers and parents. Learners have, it appears, 
equal advantages with apprentices, and employers 
in some cases prefer them, as they can be dis- 
missed for misconduct. Both classes receive the 
same rate of payment, with annual additions. 
Referring to the views of employers as to grant- 
ing time for apprentices and learners to attend 
technical classes, some firms make concessions for 
this purpose, one paying class fees and granting 
an afternoon weekly, others give permission to 
leave one hour earlier, but, as a rule, the full 
time is worked, though there are firms who 
encourage their employés to take advantage of 
these evening classes. On the whole, it is stated 
there exists a deep-rooted belief in apprenticeship 
as being the best means by which a boy cau 
learn his trade. The employers generally urge 
that ‘‘classes should be restricted to persons 
actually engaged in the trade,’’ and ‘‘ that great 
care should be exercised to secure as instructors 
those who adopt such methods of teaching as 
will not fail to supplement the workshop train- 
ing.”’ 

In referring to the trades, there is a strong 
feeling among workmen against ‘‘ overlapping.”’ 
Thus roof tiling is now often done by slaters 
and the bricklayers and tilers object to this. 


Again, it is mentioned that the title of ‘‘car- 
penter and joiner’’ has lost its old meaning. 
Under the new system the carpenter is only 
regarded as being capable of doing the rougher 
kinds of work—such as flooring, joisting, roof- 
ing, centres, &c. On the contrary, the joiner isa 
more skilledfworkman, but is threatened by ma- 
chinery, and machine-made joinery has a tendency 
to ‘‘transform the joiner into a wood fitter.”’ As 
to masons, also, it is asserted that thoroughly 
skilled masons are not so often met with as 
formerly, and those capable of erecting a winding 
stone staircase are very scarce. In the trades of 
painters and decorators, plasterers, plumbers, a 
similar general deterioration or change appears to 
have taken place; very few painters understand 
the technical details of their trade. Masonry 
proper is not taught, and the classes that are 
formed—as those of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment and the City and Guilds of London Institute 
—are devoted chiefly to geometry and building 
construction, and the masonry classes are said to 
be monopolised by bricklayers, and taught by 
them. As to plumbers, while many value the 
certificate of the Plumbers’ Company, others 
attach very little importance to it, and say that 
‘‘there are many competent men who would be 
unable to pass the test,’’- and that the certificate 
is no guarantee for good workmanship. The 
general opinion as to technical schools and classes 
is that they do not form a satisfactory substitute 
for apprenticeship, that there is no reality about 
the class. A distinction is drawn between a 
“decorative artist’? and a ‘‘decorator.”? The 
former should be a competent draughtsman, 
having a knowledge of the human form and of 
design, conventional and natural ornament, the 
application of ornament and colour ; and the latter 
should be able to execute any design made by 
the decorative artist. Few men are capable of 
making decorative artists, one in 100 probably, 
although the other 99 may make good decorators. 
The object of the technical school should be to 
teach how to become good decorators, in which 
case workshop practice- and freehand and 
geometrical drawing should be taught. Into the 
suggestions offered by employers we cannot now 
enter; but we have endeavoured to show the 
general drift of the opinions entertained, and 
which have been summarised in the report to 
which we refer. 
ore 9 


NOTES FROM PARIS. 


thee question of supplying Paris with amply 

sufficient water for domestic and industrial 
purposes is recognised as being one of the 
greatest importance, and after the many incon- 
veniences which Parisians have been obliged to 
submit to during the recent exceptionally dry 
weather, it is urgently desired that some decision 
be speedily come to regarding this all-important 
question. 

When Belgrand, 30. years ago, proposed a 
scheme of supplying Paris with seventy million 
gallons of water per day, the town and subarbs 
counted a little over a million and a half in- 
habitants only; to-day the population is more 
than doubled. The annual increase of inhabitants 
in the town and suburbs averaging fifty or sixty 
thousand, at the commencement of the 20th 
century the total population will be at least four 
millions, or one-tenth of the population of 
France. The daily supply of water should, 
therefore, average 186 million gallons in order to 
realise the calculations of Belgrand, and at least 
an equal quantity for public uses, cleansing of the 
streets and drains. The actual deficit for private 
and public purposes is over 200 million gallons, 
and it seems scarcely possible to reduce this 
deficit in any reasonable proportion by supplies 
of water from the district surrounding Paris, for 
the supply derived. from the basin of the Seine is 
constantly diminishing, the quantity not reach- 
ing above 44 million gallons in summer time, the 
extra supply from the Seine, the Marne, and the 
Ourcq being unwholesome, besides being con- 
siderably diminished in late years by reason of 
the numerous extra supplies drawn off for the use 
of the manufactories above Paris. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to devise a scheme for supplying 
the town with a considerable quantity of water 
derived from sources at some distance from Paris, 
since the greatest supply which could be obtained 
from the neighbourhood would be far from 
sufficient. The scheme originated by MM. 
Badois and Duvillard, civil engineers, for obtain- 
ing an ample supply of water for all purposes 
_ from the French waters of Lake Leman, on the 
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Swiss frontier, is greatly in favour, and although 
the work of canalisation would be difficult, long, 
and costly, yet it is probable that this scheme 
will be shortly adopted, as being the only one 
likely to afford an ample supply of water necessary 
to the town and environs of Paris. M. Badois was 
chief engineer of the working section of the Suez 
Canal, and M. Duavillard chief engineer of the 
Creusot works, so it is considered that the scheme 
and its execution is in very good hands. Lake 
Leman is-at an altitude of 1,200ft. above the sea 
level, and would, therefore, permit the gradient 
of 2ft. 8in. per mile, allowing the water to arrive 
at Paris at an elevation sufficient to allow the 
proper supply of the town and environs. The 
scheme estimates the supply at 5,280gal. per 


second as an average, and 6,600gal. per second | 


as amaximum in summer time, or from 440 million 
to 550 million gallons per day taken from the 
French side of the lake at about 1,300ft. distance 
from the shore, and at a depth of 130ft., at a point 
where the water is free from all impurities of the 
shore or surface, and remains at an almost con- 
stant temperature of 8° Centigrade. Lake Leman, 
supplied in greater part by the melting snow from 
the Alpine glaciers, has a superficies of about 
148,000 acres, and a depth of over 1,000ft., con- 
taining, therefore, over 20 million of million 
gallons. The greater part of this water is derived 
from a French watershed of a length of about 
32 miles, the supply feeding the lake varyin 
from 22,000gal. per second in winter to 330,000gal. 
per second in summer, the supply, of course, being 
much greater ia summer, owing to the melting 
of the snow on the watershed. The frontier line 
between France and Switzerland crosses the lake 
at about its middle longitudinally. Hach country 
has, therefore, the property of the water from the 
surface to the bottom on its own side of the 
frontier line. France has, therefore, the right of 
using the water of her own property, on condition 
not to prejudice the owners of property on the 
shores of the lake. It is expected that no diffi- 
culties will arise regarding this question, and 
proper arrangements will be made to avoid 
injuring the hydraulic mills and power stations 
established on the shore of the lake at Geneva. 
As regards the navigation of the river Rhone, the 
scheme should in no wise prejudice this, for the 
level of this river is lowest during winter, and at 
this time the navigation is almost suspended, 
owing totheice, In the summer the increase of 
water from the Alps is so great as to fully com- 
pensate for that taken from the lake for the supply 
of Paris. The aqueduct will be on French goil 
from its outset, its point of departure being near 
Thonon (Haute Savoie), the distance as far as 
Paris being as near as possible 330 miles, passing 
near Macon, Lyons, Nevers, Fontainebleau, 
Sceaux, and Versailles. The town of Lyons, at 
present very insufficiently supplied with water, 
being at only 13 miles from the proposed route of 
the aqueduct, will be able to take advantage of 
the supply, which would reach the town at an 
altitude of 300ft. above the sea quays. The 
canals along the route will also be fed with extra 
supplies, most acceptable during the dry season. 
Near Paris a reservoir to contain about 180 
million gallons would be constructed at an 
altitude sufficient to afford the proper supply of 
Paris and neighbourhood. 

The cost of the scheme is estimated at sixteen 
millions sterling, with an addition of four millions 
for interest on capital during the construction 
and for contingencies, another two millions being 
added to avoid all surprises which might occur. 
The necessary credit will, therefore, be twenty- 
two millions sterling, the estimated sale of water 
providing a revenue of 8 per cent. on the capital. 
It, however, the scheme is financed by the town 
of Paris itself, the economy to be realised would 
be great, and a larger profit made. The water of 
the Lake Leman ata certain depth has been found 
by analysis to be of great purity, and eminently 
suitable for drinking purposes. ive or six years 
would be necessary for the construction of the 
work. If, therefore, the scheme is at once voted, 
it is hoped that for the great féte of 1900 Paris 
will have a supply of water ample for its own 
uses and those of the many visitors expected 
during that eventful year. 

- The ‘‘ Savoyarde,’’ the immense bell destined 
for the Church of the Sacré Coeur, has just 
arrived at Paris, and has with~ some difficulty 
been hauled up the steep slope of Montmartre, 
and placed under a temporary campanile. The 
conveyance from the foundry of Annecy-le- 
Vieux (Haute Savoie) as far as Paris was not a 
simple matter, for the Savoyarde is 13ft. high, 


S|} carry off the Prix de Rome in 1877. 


with a diameter of 10ft., the thickness a‘ its base 
being 9in. It weighs 27 tons, the tongue alone 
weighing nearly l7cwt. Its cost was £2,600, the 
funds having been collected entirely in Savoie. 
The dedication is to St. Francois de Sales. On 
the outside of the bell are graven the names of 
the principal donors, the coat-of-arms of the town 
of Paris, and portraits of a number of saints. _ 
The ornamentation is in the Empire style. The 
metal of this bell is formed of an alloy of 78 parts 
copper to 22 of tin. It appears that. the casting 
was very successful, and that the tone of the bell 
is exceedingly pure. The sound vibrations last 
seven minutes, and may be heard at 25 miles 
distance. The Savoyarde is the largest bell in 
France. : 

The Académie des Beaux-Arts has just elected 
M. Nenot, architect of the new Sorbonne, to a 
chair in the Section of Architecture, left vacant 
by the death of M. Ancelet. The honcur was 
warmly disputed by four cand'dates, well known 
as distinguished architects, MM. Nenot, Guadet, 
Sédille, and Dutert. Despite the first series of 
votes in favour of M. Guadet, the final result 
was carried off by M. Nenot by a majority of 
three votes. The new member of the Academy is 
young for the distinguished position which has 
been conferred upon him, being only 42 years of 
age. Entering the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at the 
age of 17, his studies and talent enabled him to 
“In 1882 
M. Nenot obtained the first prize in the competi- 
tion opened by the Italian Government fora 
monument to Victor Emanuel; but the monument 
remained unexecuted owing, it is said, to the 
jealousy of the Italian Government against a 
Frenchman carrying off the first prize. But 
several months later this young architect, at the 
age of 29, obtained the first prize in the competi- 
tion for the reconstruction of the Sorbonne, and 
was intrusted with the work of executing what is 
now one of the finest monuments at Paris. Un- 
fortunately a thoughtless youthful exploit at the 
commencement of his career was nearly the cause 
of spoiling his future, and was for a long time the 
source of much trouble to the rising architect. 
Returning from a hunting party, he thoughtlessly 
discharged his gun at an old cross on the border 
of the wood; an eye-witness accusing him of 
sacrilege was the cause of a condemnation to two 
months’ imprisonment, his discharge from the 
army, and the loss of his military medal which he 
had won by exceptional deeds during the siege of 
Paris. This condemnation gave rise to much_ 
noise, and the Government, admitting it to be 
excessive, at length reduced the punishment to a 
simple fine; but the fact of the condemnation 
weighed heavy, and was fora long time the source 
of much disagreeableness and difficulty with 
the various administrations of fine arts. The 
young architect’s courage and talent, however, 
at length won him great favour, and the Govern- 
ment decided to decorate him ; but the condemna- 
tion of the Tribunal of Chartres remfined an 
obstacle to this honour, the military rehabilitation 
not having been made. However, in 1885 aspecial 
order was made for rehabilitation, and M. Nenot 
was decorated with the Legion d’ Honneur. 

The Gobelins Manufactory has just completed 
the third of the large tapestry panels representing 
Literature, Science, and Art in antiquity, middle 
ages, modern times, destined for the decoration of 
the ante-chamber of the National Library in the 
Rue Richelieu. The twelve panels of the ‘ mois 
grotesque,”’ after the drawings of Ehmann, are 
also nearing completion. These panels are destined 
for the Sorbonne, and will figure at the coming 
Salons. ae 

“An interesting find has been made in the 
Cathedral of Angers—the discovery of the tomb of 
King René and his wife, Isabelle of Lorraine. 
The vault was found during some repairs being 
made to the pavement of the nave. ‘Lhe leaden 
coffias contain the bones of the once august 
couple, and through an opening in one of them 
may be seen the crown and sceptre on either side 
of the body. : 

The town of Paris has just inaugurated a 
bathing establishment for the use of communal 
school children, the supply of water for which is 
obtained from a rather novel source. The warm 
water is furnished from an artesian well 2,350ft. 
deep, supplying 2,500 gallons per hour at a 
temperature varying between 27° and 30° Centi- 
grade. The baths are about 500ft. long by 130ft. 
broad, including 250 cabins, drying and douche 
rooms. Te 

The work of installing the system of drainage 
tout a Vegout at Marseilles is being rapidly pushed 
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forward ; but it is feared that when ready the 
water supply of the town will not be sufficient to 
afford the water necessary for the proper flushing 
of the drains and sewers. A scheme of further 
water supply is being urgently considered, and it 
is to be hoped that the work will be speedily 
executed, for the apparent want of forethought 
concerning sufficient water supply for flushing 
purposes when arranging the tout a l’egout system 
has done much harm to the cause of this method 
of sanitation. The lack of sufficient water for 
the necessary cleansing of the small proportion of 
drainage already executed at Paris has turned 
many against this system, owing to the evident 
inconveniences, which would not have declared 
themselves if the supply of water for the sewers 
had at the outset been sufficient. 

The Exposition of Work continues to be a 
success as regards the daily concerts. A newand 
somewhat tardy addition to the building section 
of exhibits is being arranged in the upper galleries. 
This may possibly prove more interesting than 
the existing portion. A rather novel idea in the 
new ‘section is the exhibition by a well-known 
architect of the work done by an architect for the 
construction of a large dwelling-house, consisting 
of a large wall-surface covered with the pre- 
liminary sketches, small and large scale drawings, 
details, working drawings, &c., actually done for 
the work of building an existing immeuble. The 
public wil), therefore, possibly for the first time, 
have an opportunity of realising the large amount 
of work done by an architect in the construction 
of an ordinary dwelling-house. 

_ English admirers of the celebrated and re- 
gretted Viollet-le-Duc will be pleased to 
learn that a very fine edition of the un- 
published drawings of the master is being 
prepared under the patronage of the Administra- 
tion of Beaux Arts. Those who have seen ex- 
hibited at the Trocadero Museum the numerous 
sketches and drawings of this fervent admirer of 
the architecture of the Middle Ages have, without 
doubt, longed for a collection of copies of the 
most original and interesting. Thanks to the 
zeal of the well-known architect, M. de Baudot, 
and M. Roussel (secretary of the Trocadero 
Museum), a series of perfect reproductions have 
been made of some of the most interesting of the 
drawings found in the portfolios left by Viollet- 
le-Duc. The greater portion of these reproduc- 
tions consists of measured sketches, compositions 
destined for the restoration of Notre Dame, of the 
Chateau de Pierrefonds, the Cathedral of Cler- 
mont, and the Church of Saint Denis. M. de 
Baudot joins a biographical notice on the life and 
work of the late celebrated architect. 

An interesting, because novel, competition is 
opened by the well-known daily paper, the Figaro, 
for a new building contiguous to the existing 
offices with their original facade on the Rue 
Drouot. ‘Therequirements of the proposed build- 
ing consist of the usual printing offices, adminis- 
tration offices, libraries, and all the dependencies 
necessary to the business establishment of an 
important paper. The chief feature of the ground- 
floor plan is, however, to be the Salle de Dépéches 
—a now greatly necessary and much appreciated 
addition to the public portion of the offices of 
every Paris daily of any importance. This public 
hall for the exhibition of current news, telegrams, 
illustrated papers from all countries, actualities, 
photographs of public men, and the exhibition or 
sale of interesting novelties, is daily becoming of 
more and more importance. A dozen designs by 
well-known Parisian architects have been sent in 
for this competition, and in each of them the 
public hall has evidently received special atten- 
tion, arranged as a well-lighted, spacious, and 
elegantly-decorated lounging salon, easily and 
largely communicating with the street, and offer- 
ing a bright invitation to the passer-by who has 
a little time to spare, and who wishes to learn the 
current news, or look at the illustrated journals. 
The premiums for this competition are £200, £120, 
and £80, for first, second, and third respectively. 

The committee of the Exposition of 1900 is at 
present arranging the programme of the compe- 
tition for the two important palaces to be built in 
the Champs Elysées, on the site of the shortly 
to be demolished Palais de l’Industrie. The 
presidents of the Society of French Artists, the 
National Society of Fine Arts, and the Society of 
Architects are invited to take part in the meetings 
of this committee. The programme will be made 
public 4s soon as it has received the sanction of the 
Paris Municipal Council. : 

A sum of £400 is being voted for the pur- 
pose of verifying the assertions of the authors 


of the various schemes now proposed for the 
purpose of supplying Paris with an ample quan- 
tity of water for domestic purposes. Amongst 
these schemes is one proposed by Baron Tyndal 
—a Dutch savant—which is extremely interesting 
ag regards the method of purifying water of a 
doubtful character, such as the Seine water, which 
the inventor proposes to sterilise and make fit for 
drinking purposes. The system, briefly, consists 
in sterilising the most contaminated water by 
means of a powerful current of electrified air—in 
other words, pure ozone. The polluted water 
from the Seine, on which conclusive experiments 
have been tried, becomes, after the passage of the 
ozone electrified by a current of from 10,000 to 
30,000 volts, of a perfect purity, and, according 
to the assertions of Doctors Nocard and Roux, 
perfectly free from any trace of microbes or im- 
purities, and in every way fit for drinking pur- 
poses. It will be the duty of the examining 
committee to find out whether this system may 
be applied with an equal effect to very large 
quantities of water. At present the experiments, 
made in the galleries of the Champ de Mars, have 
been confined to reservoirs containing about 500 
gallons only. 
Paris, Oct. 19. ARTHUR VYE PARMINTER. 
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The Great Western Railway Company are in- 
viting tenders for the construction of a branch 
railway in South Devon, from Yealmpton to 
Plymstock. 


A golfers’ hotel is about to be built at Luccombe, 
near Bonchurch, Isle of Wight. The building, 
which will cost about £17,000, including the suite 
of Turkish baths, will occupy a site of 40 acres, 
which has been laid as an 18in, hole golf-link. 


Ata meeting, on Friday, of the Records Com- 
mittee of the Cardiff Town Council, reports were 
received as to the progress of the work of Mr. J. 
Hobson Matthews as borough archivist. It was 
considered desirable that Mr. Matthews should bring 
the collection of materials to a close with the end of 
the present month in view of an authorisation from 
the council for the preparation of a full report. 


The Marquis of Londonderry on Saturday pre- 
sented to Colonel J. W. Cameron, of West Hartle- 
pool, a portrait of himself, painted by Mr. A. S. 
Cope. Colonel Cameron has asked the town council 
to accept the portrait, and to hang it in the council 
chamber. 


At the annual meeting of Greenock Dean of Guild 
Court, Dean Watson reported that the value of new 
buildings, additions, and alterations to buildings in 
town amounted in value to £21,285, as against 
£33,792 in 1894, and £54,170 in 1893. Amongst the 
buildings at present in course of erection in town 
were three churches, 


The interesting parish church of Ewerby, near 
Sleaford, has just been restored at the expense of 
the Earl and Countess of Winchilsea. Among the 
interior enrichments are a new oak reredos, brass 
eagle lectern, full set of altar frontals and hangings, 
with dossal and biass lamp standards for the 
sanctuary. All the above fittings have been ob- 
tained from Messrs, Jones and Willis, of London 
and Birmingham. 


An extensive addition, costing upwards of £7,000, 
is being made to the Devon and Exeter Hospital, 
from the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. Cole, of Exeter. The contract has been let to 
Messrs. Tree and Bolley. The floors are to be fire- 
proof, on the Mark Fawcett system, 


On October 2 the new buildings of the Putney 
School of Art were opened by Sir Arthur Arnold. 
This school was established about eleven years ago, 
and, until the present month, has been accom- 
modated in two rooms above the parish offices. 
The treasurer of the school, Mr. W. J. Lancaster, 
has purchased a new site, having erected the school 
now opened wholly at his own expense, and has 
leased the premises to the committee at a very low 
rent. The school comprises on the ground floor an 
elementary room, measuring 48ft. by 36ft., which 
can be divided by curtains into three rooms, a 
modelling room, a room for the headmaster, a 
needlework room, porter’s room, cloak-rooms, &c. ; 
on the first floor an antique-room and life-room, 
divided by a sliding partition, and a wood-carving 
room. In the basement are caretaker’s premises 
and the heating-chamber. The school has been 
erected by Messrs. Holloway Bros, to designs 
prepared by Mr. Thos. W. Willis. 


Park-street Congregational Chapel, Hatfield, was 
reopened last week after renovation and improve- 
ments, carried out by Mr. F, Dunham, of Hatfield. 


Good progress is being made with the erection of 
the exhibition buildings at Cardiff, the electric light 


being employed so that the work can be pushed| Dutch parliament, 


forward at night. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


[We do not hold ourselyes responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buitpine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tue Srranp NewspaPER Company, LimirEp, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. _ 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lish 


er. 
Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. 

SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant” 
or ‘Situations Wanted” is Onz Santina ror TwENTY= 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound yolumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVL., 
Srix., LIL, LII., LIV., LVII., LIX., LX., LXT., 
LXU., LXII., LXIV.,and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requirin 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended shoul 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recetvep.—J. E. Alloway.—Land Suryeyor.—E. W. 8.— 
C, R. and Co.—F. G.—L. G. F. (Staines). 
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A PRINCELY PREMIUM. 
To the Editor of the Burtp1ne News. 


Srr,—At a recent meeting of the Northallerton 
Urban District Council a resolution was carried 
that invitations be sent to three or four competent 
engineers asking them to formulate a sewerage 
scheme suitable for that district, and that the 
council should offer a premium of £15 for the 
scheme which they decided to accept. Surely 
the district council made a serious mistake when 
they resolved to offer the magnificent sum of £15 
as a premium, and Mr. Baines forgot himself 
when he indulged in such an outburst of generosity 
towards three or four ‘‘competent’’ engineers 
when he moved that they should be asked to 
formulate schemes of sewerage for an important 
place like Northallerton, and that the successful 
engineer should be paid the sum of £15, which is 
about equal to a penny per head of the popula- 
tion, and about one-third of a penny in the pound 
on the general district rate of the district. What 
a fortunate man the engineer will be who succeeds 
in winning the premium! He will berich beyond 
the dreams of avarice, and when his fellow towns- 
men learn of his sudden acquisition of wealth the 
will denominate him the local Rothschild, and 
make such calls upon the sum standing to his 
credit at the bank—great in consequence of the 
splendid shilling (£15)—as would in time ruin a 
Croesus, to say the least of it. Think of the 
orphans he could endow; the school children he 
could entertain ; the schools he could found ; the 
aged poor for whom he could build almshouses; 
the reduced gentlefolk he could provide with 
annuities; the friends to whom he could give 
regular supplies of creature comforts, and last, 
but not least, he could now afford to give the 
council the £15 for the establishment of a 
and secure to them in 
perpetuity a plentiful supply of pipes, and 
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cakes, and ale. A ‘‘competent’’ engineer has 
become so, solely in consequence of his lack 
of experience and learning and the expenditure 
of time and money ; and one in four can well 
afford to work for nothing and find himself and 
pay assistants, and keep an office open and bear 
all the local burdens, and make a present of his 
surveys and estimates to any local authority 
generous enough to accept them free of cost. 
The labourer is not worthy of his hire, and 
the ox which treadeth out the corn shall be 
muzzled. Any ‘‘competent’’ engineer who is 
large-hearted enough and has the temerity to 
comply with an invitation of the Northallerton 
Council, which expects something for nothing, is 
not worth his salt, and ought to (as he would no 
doubt) earn the contempt of the engineering 
profession. I have yet to learn that a man’s ser- 
vices are to be rewarded according to the measure 
of the poverty of the local authority requiring his 
services. If I thought that such bounty as that 
proffered by the Northallerton Urban District 
Council were to be my reward, I would ask my 
father to cancel my articles with the ‘‘competent’’ 
engineer under whom I am serving, and either to 
hire me out as a crossing-sweeper or put me as an 
apprentice to a hawker of sand ana rubbing stones, 
so that I might have the hope of some day securing 
a competency, and of eventually retiring to a 
suburban villa and becoming a famous district 
councillor moved only by one feeling—that of 
saving the rates and paying every man according 
to his worth—his worth being assessed by me.— 
I am, &c., 
October 23. APPRENTICE C H. 


CHIPS. 


In the list of adjudications in bankruptcy pub- 
lished in Tuesday’s London Gazette the name 
appears of Roby Edward Carpenter, of Burton-on- 
Trent, architect and surveyor. 


Upon the occasion of the reopening of Morton 
Church, Bingley, on Saturday last by the Bishop of 
Ripon, a stained-glass window, which has been 
presented to the church by way of memorial to the 
Garritt family, was unveiled. The work is from 
the studio of Messrs. Powell Brothers, of Park- 
square, Leeds. 


In the case of Alfred Carden, of Brighton, 
architect and surveyor, the order for discharge 
from bankruptcy has been suspended for two years, 
ending September 20, 1897. 


The Board of Management of the Manchester 
Royal Infirmary voted, on Monday, £1,000 to be 
expended in the consultation of an architect, the 
preparation of plans, and estimates for a new 
building. 

A lecture on ‘‘ Rembrandt True and False,” with 
illustrations, was delivered yesterday (Thursday) 
afternoon by Sir Francis Seymour Haden, F.R.C.S., 
P.R.E , in the Lecture Theatre of the University 
Museum at Oxford. This lecture was given at 
the invitation of the Curators of the University 
Galleries, who arranged for exhibition in the 
galleries a large series of the etchings of Rem- 
brandt, placed approximately in chronological 
order, as determined by Sir Seymour Haden. 


At Dumbarton, on Monday, Provost Blair turned 
on the gas to a large new holder which has been 
erected at the Corporation Gasworks. The new 
tank is of telescopic design, and has a capacity of 
125,000c.ft. The contractors are Messrs. Laidlaw 
and Son, of the Barrowfield Ironworks,{Glasgow. 


Mr, W. N. Colam, of Westminster, waited on 
the Lord Provost’s. Committee, at Edinburgh, 
recently aud explained a report he had submitted 
for converting the existing tramway lines to 
mechanical haulage. Finally Mr. Colam received 
instructions to prepare his plans for the immediate 
equipment of twenty-four miles of track, and to 
prepare machinery with power to work eleven miles 
more of extensions, 


The urban district council of Hornsey, N., have 
raised the salary of Mr. Lovegrove, who was elected 
as their surveyor twelve months ago, from £500 to 
£600 a year. 


The urban district council of Crewkerne are 
about to proceed forthwith with the extension of 
the eastern sewerage system outfall, under the 
direction of Mr. B Slade, their surveyor, the Local 
Government Board having sanctioned the borrow- 
ing of £5,500 for carrying out the works, 


The sale of the Somerset and Dorset estates of 
Viscount Bridport began at Taunton on Wednesday. 
The prices obtained were not high, and many of the 
_ lots were withdrawn. 


The municipality of Paris having granted 20,000 
francs for the purpose, new buildings are to be 
erected at the Salpétriére Hospital for the treatment 
of nervous and mental affections by electricity, 


Jnrtercommunication, 
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QUESTIONS. 


[11442..—Woodworking.—I should be extremely 
obliged if you, or any of your readers, could ioform me 
of a systematic method of obtaining and proportioning 
the cost of working of five working machines —viz., two 
circular saws, truing up, thicknessing, and _ vertical 
spindle machines, driven by gas-engine and worked by a 
man and youth, who fill up spare time at the joiners’ 
bench. The main difficulty lies in the fact that the 
thicknessing machine and large saw use three or four 
times more gas power than the spindle and other machines. 
—WoopworkER. 


{11443.]—Oil Gold.—Will someone kindly inform me 
whether gold leaf or gold paint is intended to be used by 
the following expression—viz., the mouldings to be 
* gilded in best oil gold’?! Being a matter of dispute, a 
reliable opinion would be valued.—H. B. 


REPLIES. 


[11437.|—Concrete Floors.—For a stable, a safe 
total load per square foot may be taken at 300lb. Ishould 
say the joists you propose are quite sufficient filled in 
with cement concrete. The latter may be made of Port- 
land cement and coke breeze 1 to 4. Coke breeze is light, 
and has many advantages for wooden floors, as it can be 
nailed to, but wherestrength is required, broken brick or 
slag is better. Asto the safe load per foot super. of a 
floor of cement and breeze Qin, thick, experiments vary 
too much to afford any certain data. Col. Seddon’s tests 
of supported slabs are given in Sutcliffe’s treatise on Con- 
crete; but the dimensions given would support a much 
greater load than that of horses.—G. H. G. 


[11438 ]|—Discharge of Pipe.— 


98 ve - Jyees supply in gallons per minute. 
45 x 107 1,024 « 167 
28 = 28 u 
Veaeae, V "20,460 
171,008 42,777 
g ith = eal 
Vv 20,460 5,115 


= 28 X say, 22 = 77gal. per minute = 77 x 60 x 12 
= 55,440gal, per day.— ALLEN T, Husse.t, Lfracombe. 


[11410.]—Lead Lettering.—“ Bristol’’ asks, When 
did this come into use? I should say that it is perhaps 
the most ancient form of known inscriptions, for it is 
mentioned in the Book of Job, 1520 yearspc. See Job 
xix. and 24th verse, where, in the land of Uz, it was 
customary to put important records on the face of the 
rocks, many of which, some in Egyptian and some in the 
ancient Greek, are to be seen at the present day, though 
no doubt of later date than the time of Job, who, wishing 
to make a permanent inscription of his faith, would have 
it cut in the rock with an iron pen—i ., a steel tool, and 
leaded in for its greater permanence. It is, therefore, 
only reasonable to suppose that lead was used for this 
purpose at his time—viz, 3,415 years ago. Itis quite 
certain that lead was known as a metal previous to this 
time, and is probably the most ancient of the metals in 
the order of human discovery.—K. MaocP. 


[11440.] - Lead Lettering.—In the graveyard of 
East Brent Church, in Somersetshire, I recently noticed 
an old inscription on a headstone, all the letters being 
inlaid in lead, The wording, I see on reference to my 
pocket-book, ran :—‘‘ Here lyeth ye body of Grace, ye wife 
of N. Barrow, who dyed Sept. 21, 1705.”? The face of the 
stone (under an old yew-tree) is much worn away, but the 
inlaid metal lettering is in excellent preservation. This 
is the oldest example I know.—Harry Hems. 

[11441.|-Fungus.—The fungus you complain of 
growing round the ends of joists in the stone basement 
walls and other parts is no doubt the particular kiod 
which is the cause of ‘‘dry-rot.’’ The rotten ends of the 
joists, if still firm, had better be cut off and replaced, or 
iron shoes made; other less affected parts may be treated 
with a pure solution of corrosive sublimate in water, used 
hot (one ounce to agallon has been recommended), and 
may be used as a wash, or wash the parts with dilute sul- 
phuric acid, after scraping off all the fungus. The want 
of a cavity in the basement wall is the cause of the mis- 
chief, and there is probably no sufficient ventilation. Un- 
seasoned timber in such coaditions become a prey to 
dry-rot. All the roots discovered should be cut away, 
and the wall, if possible, rebuilt in the portions com- 
plained of. The ends of joists are often exposed to the 
fungus of dry-rot, or, as itisnmamed, Merulius lachrymans. 
—@. H.G. 
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A monument is to be erected in Quebec to the 
memory of Samuel de Champlain, whose name is 
so intimately connected with the early history of 
Canada, Artists, sculptors, and architects are 
asked to send in plans, models, or drawings up to 
Jan. 2nd, 1896. ‘The cost is not to excsed £6,000 
sterling. 


Since the Yost Typewriter Co , L'd., moved into 
their new premises at No. 50, Holborn-viaduct, a 
few weeks ago, two more gold medals have been 
awarded to the popular Yo:t, raising the total 
number to ten. ‘The Belfast Art and Industrial 
Paes was the occasion of the most recent 
award. 


The memorial stone of the new theatre being 
erected in High-street, Stratford, was on Monday 
laid by the Mayor of West Ham. The arch.tect is 
Mr. Frank Matcham, of Warwick-square, W.C. 
The new theatre will be erected by Messrs. Perry, of 
Bow. The interior will consist of three tiers of 
boxes, and will seat an audience of over 3,000. It 
will be built on the cantilever principle, with a 
capacious pit and gallery, doors opening outwards, 
The cost will be £32,000. 


Leal, 


THE NEW LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


HE London Building Act, 1894, by Sec. 212, 
provides that any building begun, or 
‘which is to be carried out under any contract 
entered into before the passing of the Act,’’ may 
be completed under the old law, and shall be 
exempt from the provisions of the new Act. In 
the recent case of ‘‘ Tanner v. Oldham”’ (Times, 
Oct. 27), a very important practical point was 
raised, and so far decided as to the meaning of 
the term ‘‘contract’’ as used in that section. It 
appeared that in January, 1894, a building agree- 
ment was entered into between the Haberdashers’ . 
Company and the respondent to build, amongst 
other houses, five in the Musgrave-road, Dept-- 
ford, ata cost of not less than £380, and subject to 
plans and the approval of the company’s surveyor. 
The agreement affected 43 houses altogether, and 
they were to be built so many per year spread 
over four years. It was also agreed that the 
work should be done in accordance with the Acts 
for the time being in force. ) 
When notice was given to the district surveyor 
as to the five houses at Deptford in March, 1896, 
he objected that the proposed plans were not in 
accordance with the requirements of the new Build- 
ing Act of 1894, and so the point arose whether 
the new Act applied, as the contract was made 
before ithad been passed, and ultimately a case was 
stated for the opinion of the Court. It was 
argued for the surveyor that the contract named 
in the Act was the contract for the actual build- 
ing, and not an agreement like this, which was. 
to spread over four years. But Justices Cave 
and Wright did not adopt this view. ‘They said 
that the surveyor’s argument amounted to saying” 
that the word ‘‘ contract’ ought to read as mean- 
ing ‘‘ specification.’’ The words were very wide, 
and there was no reason why their scope should 
be cut down so as to include only contracts for 
actual building. Mr. Justice Wright, indeed, 
went further, and held that, as this was not a 
public Act, it might well be taken that this clause 
was really a compromise, and so one that should 
rather be widened than narrowed in its interpre- 
tation. . So this agreement, which is to extend to 
1899, at all events, was held to be exempt from 
the Building Act, 1894. 
Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.O. : 
Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burtpine News,”’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Tuesday morning 
to insure answer same week, ee 


C. R.—Watu.—Bay Winpow.—View.—This raising of 
the wall cannot really have reduced your light or air,. 
though it may spoil the view. But the law does not. 
recognise any right of property or easement in a view or 
prospect; and so I do not see that you have any legal 
claim to damages. 

J. B.—Watu.—Lanp.— Easement.— Unless the adjoin- 
ing owner is under some covenant to keep his land walled 
in, he would probably have the right to pull down a wall 
built upon his own ground, and leave you to erect a wall. 
or fence for yourself. There seems no evidence of any 
easement in this case, and at all events 30 years’ user 
would be needed. \ 

T. E—Ancient Licgut.—Anore.—Bouiipine.—There 
isno rule of law as to the angle of light. If your proposed 
building does not in fact reduce to any substantial extent 
the light hitherto enjoyed by these windows, then you 
would besafe. The angle of 45° is not conclusive, though 
it is‘often sufficient. The Court would decide upon the 
evidence of former light, and its recent or probable 
diminution. x 

—OO Eo 


William Mead, a bricklayer, was charged at 
Stratford Police-court on Wednesday with intimi- 
dating George Boreham, a fellow workman. Messrs. 
Mowlem and Co. are building a Board school at 
Barking, and, consequent on a strike, they had to. 
employ ‘‘ free labour.’’? The complainant was taken 
on under this condition, and it was sta'‘ed that the. 
prisoner, among others, abused and threatened him, 
A remand was ordered. % 


The corner-stone of the new district church of 
St. John, Hendon, was laid by Princess Christian 
on Wednesday. The first section of the church, 
which is being built near the railway station, will 
seat 500 persons, and will cost £4,000. It will be 
eventually enlarged so as to accommodate 1,000: 
worshippers. 

The Staffordshire County Council met on Tuesday 
for the first time in the new council hall, the cost of 
which is estimated to be £50,000. 

Mr. Rowland Plumbe, F.RI.B.A , of Fitzroy~ 
square, W., has been elected Master of the Painters” 
Company. . ; ; 


Noy. 1, 1800.0 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ConsTRUCTION OF THE Lonpon Burtpine Act, 
1894. TANNER v. OLpHAM.—(Queen’s Bench 
_ Division, Oct. 25, before Mr. Justice Cave and Mr. 
Justice Wright.)—This was an appeal by special 
case from the refusal of a police magistrate to 
convict under the London Building Act, 1894. The 
question arising was this—whether a contract made 
pefore the passing of the Act of 1894 to erect a series 
of houses from year to year came within the 
exemption in section 212 of a contract entered into 
before the passing of the Act under which a build- 
ing, structure, or work is to be carried out. The 
respondent was a builder, and on March 19, 1895, 
he served on the appellant, who is the district sur- 
veyor under the London Building Act, 1894, for the 
district of Hatcham, a notice which stated that the 
respondent would build five dwelling-houses on the 
north side of Musgrave-road, in St. Paul’s, 
Deptford. It appeared to the surveyor that the 
houses proposed to ba erected would be in con- 
travention of the Act of 1894, and he accordingly 
served a notice of objection under section 150 of 
the Act. It was stated that the buildings proposed 
to be erected would be in accordance with the 
Building Acts in force before the Act of 1894 
passed, The respondent appealed to the magistrate 
on April 5 against the notice of objection. It was 
then proved that, under a building agreement of 
January 3, 1894, made between the Haberdashers’ 
Company and the respondent, the respondent agreed 
to erect no less than 43 dwelling-houses, to be 
built of such classes and descriptions, in such posi- 
tion, in such manner, and otherwise as should 
have been previously approved of by the com- 
pany’s surveyor; and it was agreed that five 
of such houses should be erected on the north 
side of Musgrave - road, should be built at 
a cost of not less than £380, and that the 
plans, &c., should, previously to the com- 
mencement thereof, be submitted to and ap- 
proved by the said surveyor. It was also agreed 
that six houses should be finished before 
March 25, 1895, ten more in 1896, 1897, and 1898, 
and the remainder in 1899. It was further agreed 
that all the works should be executed in accordance 
with the regulations of the Metropolitan Building 
Act, and any other Act of Parliament, whether local 
or general, for the time being affecting the pre- 
mises. The London Building Act, 1894 (57 and 58 
Vict. cap. 213) provides as follows by section 212: 
‘* Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act, 
a building, structure, or work which has been com- 
menced before, and is in progress at the commence- 
ment of this Act, or which is to be carried out under 
any contract entered into before the passing of this 
Act, may be completed subject to and in accordance 
with the provisions of the Acts relating thereto as 
are in force immediately previous to the passing of 
this Act.”’ Mr. Cripps, on behalf of the district 
surveyor, urged that the contracts exempted from 
the provisions of the Act of 1894 by section 212 
were not contracts such as this. The words of the 
section, ‘‘ building, structure, or work,’’ pointed to 
a contract for carrying out a particular building ; it 
did not apply to a contract of such a general 
character as the present, which was to be in force 
for four years. It was not impossible that there 
might be contracts to take effect for a much longer 
period still; moreover, the contract provided for 
fresh Acts becoming applicable. The Court, how- 
ever, after hearing Mr. Jelf, supported the decision 
of the magistrate. Mr. Justice Cave said he was 
asked to hold that the word ‘‘contract’’ in the 
section meant specification. If this had been in- 
tended, it would have been very easy to say so in 
the section. The words, however, were wide, and 
the contract in question came within them. The 
provision in the contract about the buildings being 
executed in accordance with any Act of Parliament 
for the time being affecting the premises did not 
carry the matter further, because the real question 
was whether the Act applied to the contract at all. 
Mr. Justics Wright concurred. He thought that 
the Act not beinga public Act, it might be presumed 
that the insertion of a clause of this description was 
in the nature of a compromise, and, at any rate, the 
words should rather be widened than narrowed in 

interpretation... 
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Ths fifteenth session of the Institution of Junior 
Engineers will be inaugurated this (Friday) evening 
by a meeting to be held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, Victoria-street, S.W. The chair will be 
taken at eight o’clock by Professor Alexander B. W. 
Kennedy, past-president, and an inaugural address 
will be delivered by the president elect, Mr, Archi- 
bald Denny. 


The County Court Judge for Kent, on Wednesday 
in last week, decided in favour of the defendants 
in an action brought at Chatham against the Formby 
Cement Works Co., Limited, by a labourer named 
John Nicholls, residing at Upper Halling, to re- 
cover £156 as damages for injuries, including a 
broken rib, received by him whilst at work on the 
7th March last, owing to the defective condition of 
a portion of defendants’ works at the opening of 
the deep chalk-pit sunk by them. 


Our Office Table. 


Tue annual conversazione of the Architectural 
Association was held on Friday evening at the 
King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant, and was very 
largely attended by members and their lady 
friends. A reception was held in the great hall 
by the President (Mr. W. D. Carée) and the 
committee. The students’ prize and other draw- 
ings executed during the past season were on 
view on the walls of the council chamber, 
and a large selection of mounted photographs 
executed by members of the A.A. Camera Club. 
The loan exhibits were reduced to smaller limits 
than has been the case during the past eight or 
ten years, anda regrettable feature, too, was that 
in no case was the designer’s name attached to 
the fabrics shown. Messrs. William Morris and 
Co., of Oxford-street, W., had a choice display of 
wall-papers, chiefly of large, flowing, ‘‘ all-over” 
patterns in low. tints, and hangings. Messrs. 
Essex and Cy., Victoria-street, 5. W., also showed 
a number of wall-papers and hangings. Messrs. 
White, Allom and Co., Mount-street, W., ex- 
hibited furniture carved in low relief, in the styles 
of the Brothers Adam and of Louis XIV. to XVI. 
Mr. Alfred Stalman, Frith-street, Soho, had on 
view rich embroideries, dossals, altar-cloths, and 
church furniture, and Messrs. Vickers and Co., 
Bucklersbury, sent some tapestries, &c. The 
features of the evening’s entertainment were the 
excellent selections of classical music performed 
by the members of the Rebec Orchestral Society, 
numbering 44 performers, the baton being wielded 
by Mr. W. Horsey, hon. conductor, and as a 
lighter element, the banjo performances and songs 
of the well-known three Pierrots and Pierette, 
under the direction of Mr. Clifford Essex. The 
proceedings passed off successfully in every 
particular. 


Tur new Kalendar of the Royal Iastitute of 
British Architects has just been published in 
readiness for the session of 1895-6, which will be 
opened on Monday evening next by Mr. Penrose’s 
presidential address. Papers will be read during 
the forthcoming session on November 18, 
December 16, Feb. 3 and 17, March 16 and 30, 
April 20, and May 18. The prizes will be dis- 
tributed, and a presidential address delivered to 
the students, on January 20; the special meeting 
for thé election of the Royal Gold Medallist will 
take place on March 2, the annual general meet- 
ing on May 4, and the presentation of the Royal 
Gold Medal on June 22. Business meetings of 
members only will also be held on December 2, 
January 13, and June 8. The Kalendar increases 
in bulk year by year, and now numbers 352 pages 
against 311 in 1894-5. The number of Fellows 
is now 596 against 617 in 1894, 628 in 1893, and 
617 in 1892; and the number of Associates is 924 
against 872 last year, 828 in 1893, and 806 in 
1892; and of hon. Associates 61, the numbers for 
the preceding three years being 60, 65, and 66 
respectively. The total of subscribing members 
is thus 1,561, against 1,549 in 1894, 1,521 in 
1893, and 1,489 in 1892. In addition to these 
there are also 11 hon. Fellows, 7 retired Fellows, 
and 55 hon. corresponding members, 142 students, 
and 708 probationers—two classes which show 
each year progressive increases. The grand total 
of members is 2,504, as compared with 2,273in 
1894, 2,122 in 1893, 1,922 in 1892, 1,739 in 1891, 
and 1,259 in 1885. 


Tue opening lecture of the series to be given 
this season in connection with the Auctioneers’ 
Institute was delivered on Tuesday evening in 
the large arbitration-room at 63, Chancery-lane, 
W.C., by Heber Hart, LL D., Barrister-at-Law, 
who took as his subject ‘‘The Law of Fixtures.” 
The chair was occupied by the President, Mr. 
Frank Everill. The law relating to the annexa- 
tion of fixtures from the scil, and to trade fixtures, 
and removable fixtures was lucidly explained and 
commented upon by Dr. Hart, who, in the course 
of his lecture, enumerated some of the articles 
which came under those various heads, and showed 
the difference of opinion that exists, even among 
judges and lawyers, upon the law relating to the 
removal of trade and other fixtures, as many of the 
judgments which have been delivered from time 
to time have confused the issue at stake. A 
discussion followed in which Messrs. E. George, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne; J. F. Field and E. Pen- 
nington, both of Richmond; Norman, Peck, 
J. L. Johnson, E. J. Vaughan, andG. G. Hanham 
took part, and a hearty vote of thants was 
accorded the lecturer. 


Tue syllabus of future meetings for the present 
session of the Auctioneers’ Institute, held on 
Tuesday evenings, in the large arbitration room 
at 63, Chancery-lane, W.C., is as follows:— 
Nov. 26, Henry Lynn, M.S.B.L., Barrister- 
at- Law, upon ‘‘ Compulsory Purchase’’; Jan. 7, 
1896, E. W. Richardson, F.A.I., upon ‘‘ Copy- 
hold Enfranchisement’’ (Paper II.); Jan. 28, 
H. OC. Richards, M.P., Barrister-at-Law, upon 
‘‘ The Law and Practice of Compensation in the 
County of London”; Feb. 25, John Hepper, 
F.S.I., F.A.I. (Leeds), upon ‘Provincial 
Auctioneers: Their Position, Practice, and 
Prospects.’’; March 6, lecture by A. J. Ram, 
Barrister at Law (Recorder of Hanley), upon 
‘‘ Valuations and Appraisements’’ ; March 24, 
James F. Field, F.S.1., F.A.I., upon ‘* Auctions: 
their Use and Abuse.’’ 


Buacxroot, which already rejoices in a minia- 
ture Hiffel Tower some 500ft. in height, is about 
to add to her attractions a Great Wheel, to be 
built by Mr. Bassett, the engineer and constructor 
of the one at Earl’s Court, and this novelty will 
be ready for use by next season. Mr. Bassett 
proposes that the new wheel shall not be quite so 
large as that now working at West Kensington, 
but it will accommodate more people at one time, 
and by making four revolutions per hour will 
carry 5,000 persons during that period. The 
enterprise is to be carried out by the Blackpool 
Winter Garden Company, who are now adding to 
their property a dancing hall, new floral halls, and 
a fresh elevation to Victoria-street. 


Av Bridlington, also, an effort is being made to 
attract pleasure-seekers. A limited liability com- 
pany have purchased an extensive reach of fore- 
shore and-building land on the Hilderthorpe side. 
The land has a sea frontage extending a mile and 
200 yards, of which 156 acres will be available for 
gardens and residential and public buildings. 
The remainder—over 30 acres—is foreshore. It 
is proposed to build a sea-wall along the entire 
length of the frontage, to have an inclosed spa 
and gardens, and to lay out a marine walk with a 
concurrent drive at the rear of the estate. The 
widest part from the sea-wall to the roadway 
is about 175 yards in depth. The foundations of 
the foreshore are considered absolutely reliable by 
Mr. Dixon, who built the wall at Filey, and this 
opinion is confirmed by Mr. William Beswick 
Myers; civil engineer, of Leeds, Filey, and 
London, one of the directors of the new company. 
The wall will furnish a promenade walk 36ft. 
wide along its whole length. A sloping bank of 
grass will lead to a second promenade, and behind 
the two there will be flower-gardens and lawns, 
ornamental lake and fountains, and tennis-court. 
The winter garden buildings will be semicircular, 
with the end frontages facing the sea. On the 
frontage of one end will be verandahs and bal- 
conies, rising to three stories, and surmounted by 
minarets, while the ground floor will contain 
refreshment and dining-rooms and buffets, and 
billiard saloons. Behind the other frontage will 
be a concert-hall or theatre of varieties, reading 
and news-rooms, and visitors’ club. The bulk of 
the land not used for ornamental purposes will be 
allocated to villas, for it is not proposed, should 
the scheme prosper, to allow the erection of 
houses which would be architecturally inferior 
to the general plan of the front. In the centre 
of the court formed by the buildings there will be 
a band stand. There will be sea-water baths, 
and, later on, a promenade pier will be built. 
Hilderthorpe Lodge and grounds will be laid out 
as strawberry and tea-gardens, with athletic 
ground and bowling-green, and the whole of the 
buildings will be lighted by electricity and gas. 
It is also proposed to lay down an electric tram- 
way through the estate from Hilderthorpe Lodge 
to the railway station, and possibly the line may 
be afterwards taken to Flamborough. 


A CORRESPONDENT points out that the arbitra- 
tion as to the value of the St. John’s Wood 
estate of the Eyre Trustees by the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, the hearing 
of which closed on Thursday in last week, is by 
no means, as Sir Elward Clarke claimed, the 
largest case that has ever arisen under the Lands 
Clauses Act. As a matter of fact, the claim 
brought by the Earl of Derby against the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company for 
the acquisition of property from his lordship’s 
estate for the existing line of railway from 
Manchester (Victoria Station) through Cheetham 
Hill, Prestwich, and Radcliffe, was in many 
respects more important. The claim was for 
£500,000. The hearing of the case in London 


and Manchester occupied twenty days. The 
valuations of half-a-dozen surveyors in support 
of the claim ranged from £440,312 to £402,830, 
and the award of the sole arbitrator, Mr. T. B. 
Foster, C.E., of Manchester, amounted to 
£178,313. 

Tue Salford Town Council received on Wed- 
nesday areport of the special committee appointed 
with reference to the borough engineer’s depart- 
ment. The committee stated that they had come 
to the conclusion that the department of the 
borough engineer prior to Mr. Corbett’s appoint- 
ment was in a very unsatisfactory condition, and 
that the accountancy department especially had 
been permitted to lapse into a state of confusion. 
The evidence proved that, upon Mr. Corbett 
assuming the office of borough engineer the 
department was in a state of disorganisation ; 
that the bookkeeping was in arrear, and the 
accounts in confusion; it appears to the com- 
mittee that, although aware of the irregularities, 

the engineer did not alter or put in order the 
~ bookkeeping until the finance committee insisted 

upon the arrears being brought up to date. Since 
the dismissal of an official, twelve months after 
the appointment of Mr. Corbett, the accountancy 
of the department has undergone a complete 
transformation, and is now on a. satisfactory 
footing. As the work of the engineer in con- 
nection with the Agecroft destructor, which was 
erected from his plans, the committee state that 
he committed a grave error in leading the com- 
mittee to conclude that the plans placed before 
them could be carried out for £2,050. In respect 
of the extras incurred, they complain that esti- 
mates were not drawn up for contingent works 
required outside the destructor, such as gas and 
water fittings and other items as set out in the 
statement of cost of the destructor, amounting— 
beyond the original contracts of £2,552—to a 
total of £1,136 12s. 2d., this sum being exclusive 
of £258 0s. 8d., incurred in altering the destructor 
as it now stands, and making the total cost 
£3,947 13s. 2d. The actual outlay, contingent 
on the change of site, did not cost £700, as 
reported by the borough engineer at the Local 

Government Board inquiry, but £310 4s. 3d. as 

the result of actual measurements. 


Ir is proposed to hold in Vienna an historical 
exhibition, referring especially to the times and 
persons connected with the Vienna Congress, 
1815, on which England was represented by Lord 
Castlereagh and Sir Sidney Smith. The exhibi- 
tion will be open from January 1 until the end of 
May, 1896. The sections of the exhibition, com- 
prising all objects of the Empire style, will 
include :—Portraits, medals; pictures or prints 
showing the events, festivals, processions, &c.. 
of the times; contemporary views of Vienna and 
its neighbourhood; fashions, costumes, uniforms, 
&ce.; autograph letters, furniture, silver and gold 
plate, glass, Vienna porcelain, tissues and em- 
broideries, jewelry—in short, all relics and objects 
which are connected in one way or another with 
the celebrities of those memorable days and the 
Napoleonic era. 


‘Vasr sums are being expended, and are about 
to be spent, at Johannesburg in brick and mortar ; 
there are to be new churches, theatres, hotels, 
arcades, business premises, and private houses. 

~A remarkable feature of this building boom is the 
number of buildings of four and five stories in 
course of erection and in contemplation. There 
is a good bottom to be got for a foundation ata 
depth of 8ft. or 9ft. from the surface; and all 
the larger buildings going up now have cellars 
underneath. Most of the houses in Johannesburg 
are built of brick. The bricks turned out now 
are fairly good, and they area great improvement 
on what used to pass muster. The price at 
present is from £3 10s. to £4 per thousand; stone 
is not much used for building purposes in 
Johannesburg. House property is paying 15 per 
cent. in the town proper, and in the suburban 
districts 20 per cent. 


Tur following building’regulations are enforced 
in Stockholm :—(1) First-class houses must be 
constructed of either stone or brick. (2) The 
stairs of all such houses must be either of stone or 
iron, and fixed in stone walls from cellar to attic, 
haying at least a thickness of 1ft. (8) Cellars 
must be constructed of massive stone arches, 
founded in mortar or cement, and must support 
the ground or basement floor. This floor should 
be constructed of iron beams, and the spaces 
between filled with broken brick, gravel, mortar, 
or clay, rendering it firepoof. (4) The attic 
must’ be ‘constructed of fireproof masonry filled 


in between the beams of the upper surface, con- 
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structed of bricks, or tiles sunk in mortar or Monpay.—Society of Engineers. “Strains on Railway 


cement, forming a continuous solid floor over the 
beams. (5) Iron doors sunk in stone doorways 
shall be fixed for the closing of attic as well as 
cellar, and the doors locked at night to arrest 
draught in case of fire. (6) Where elevators are 
permitted, the shafts must be constructed of solid 
masonry, and all doors opening upon the shaft 
must be of iron, and close automatically. (7) 
Roofs must be cevered with tiles, slates, or sheets 
of metal. (8) The external walls of the house 
must be fireproof, and at least a foot in thick- 
ness. (9) The height of a building should, in 
general, not exceed the width of the street, and 
in no case exceed 69ft. (10) Only two-thirds of 
a plot of land must be built upon, leaving one- 
third for open spaces, but in the case of corner 
plots the houses may cover three-fourths of the 
area. (11) All flues and chimneys must be of 
ample size. (12) They must be regularly swept 
and regularly inspected officially. 


OO  - 


A fire broke out at Perth, Western Australia, on 
Sunday, which destroyed the Fremantle Railway 
Goods Sheds and the Queen’s Warehouse. The 
damage is estimated at £50,000. 


The Church of St. Stephen’s, which has been for 
some time in course of erection at Craigie, Perth, is 
rapidly approaching completion, and will be opened 
in December. The church is in the Transitional 
Norman and Early English style, and is seated for 
600 worshippers. It has cost about £5,000, and has 
been erected from designs by Messrs. J. and G. 
Young, architects, Perth. 


On Saturday, at Dukinfield, Miss Astley formally 
handed over to the chairman of the Dakinfield Dis- 
trict Council the deeds of the ground on which have 
been built the new premises of the Technical School. 
The new building, which takes the form of anaddi- 
tion to the first technical school, erected by Captain 
Astley in 1875, has cost £4,000. Every convenience 
is provided for the 450 students in attendance. 


The Southampton Harbour Board have in con- 
templation an important scheme of electric lighting 
which involves an estimated outlay for station and 
plant of nearly £6,000. It is proposed to erect the 
station near the harbour offices on the Town Quay. 
The scheme is not yet fully developed, the plans 
having been sent back to the committee for revision 


A proposal is under consideration for making a 
connection of the Great Western Railway at Tet- 
bury—a branch from Kemble Junction—through 
Avening, Nailsworth, Newmarket, Uley, and 
Dursley with the Severn and Wye Railway at 
Berkeley-road, the Midland junction for Severn 
Bridge, and the Wye Valley. The proposal eman- 
ates from manufacturers and others at Nailsworth. 


A claim by the Duke of Newcastle for compensa- 
tion for the subsoil and minerals extracted by the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company in their tunnelling operations at Notting- 
ham was tried on Saturday by Mr. Cripps, Q.C., 
M.P., sitting as umpire in Queen’s Bencb Court VI. 
Mr. Calvert, engin’ er, the borough surveyor, and 
others having given evidence, the umpire reserved 
his award. 


The yearly report of the Building Committee of 
the Bradford Corporation shows that during the 
past municipal year they had approved plans for 
632 new dwelling-houses, against 535 in the previous 
year, and 1,036 in 1893. Plans for 15 new ware- 
houses and mills, as against 28 in 1894, 20 in 1893, 
and 23 in 1892. The plans of six churches and 
schools were approved. Twenty-seven new streets 
have been approved during the twelve months, 
Twenty-nine of the new houses have twelve rooms 
‘each, 


Mr. George Baines, F.RI.B.A, 4, Great Win- 
chester-street, London, E.C., has been asked to 
act as architect for a new Baptist church, to be 
erected in London-road, Lowestoft. Plans have 
been adopted which will involve an expenditure of 
over £3,000. 


The successful completion of the sub-aqueous 
portion of the Blackwall Tunnel was celebrated on 
Wednesday by a luncheon given by Messrs, Pearson 
and Son, the contractors. Though the passage 
under the river is now complete, except that it is 
not yet lined with white brick, and the roadway is 
not formed, there remains much more to be done, 
and it is unlikely that the tunnel will be ready for 
traffic for 18 months yet. On the north side seme 
1,200ft. of tunnel have yet to be made. The tunnel 
will be open for inspection by the public to-morrow 
(Saturday) and on Sunday, between 10 a.m. and 
10 p.m., for the benefit ot the Poplar Hospital for 
Accidents. The charge for admission will be 3d. 
Mr. W. Crooks, member of the London County 
Council for Poplar, will meet the parties and explain 
the nature of the works between 4 and 7 on Satur- 
day, and 6 and 8 on Sunday. 


Axles,’ by Thos. Andrews, F.RB.S., 
United Service Institution, Whitehall. - 
7.30pm. : és 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Inaugural Address by the President, 
F, C. Penrose, F.R.S8. 8 p.m. 
Ba ee Net be eh Architectural Association. ‘ Organ 
uilding,”’ by Hugh Dale. 8 p.m. 
WepnESpAY.—Royal Archeeological Institute. ‘‘Gar- 
lands,” by E. Peacock, F.S.A.; ‘Signs 
of Old Fleet-street,”” by C. Hilton Price, 
F.S.A 4p.m. 
St. Paul’s  LEcclesiological Society. 
“The Ecclesiology of Ogham Inscrip- 
tions,’ by R, A. 8. Macalister. 7.30p.m. _ 
Carpenters’ Hall Lectures. ‘Sanitary 
Requirements,” by Professor H. Robin- 


; son. 8p.m. 
Fripay.—Architectural Association. ‘‘ Pompeii,” by 
Talfourd Ely, M.A. 7.30 p.m. 


——_ oe 


CHIPS. 


The old town hall at Cowbridge, Glam., built in 
1830 on the site of the Bridewell, was reopened on 
Thursday in last week after renovation, including 
the enlargement of the chief room by 100 oes 
and the provision of a new suite of rooms on the 
ground floor. Mr. C. B. Fowler, F.R.1.B.A., of 
Cardiff, was the architect, and Mr. Alfred Jones, 
. Cowbridge, the contractor; the cost has been 

900. 


The Northallerton Rural District Council have 
elected Mr. Richard Burton as surveyor of high- 
ways. 


Mr. W. J. Bird Clerke, M.1.C.E., an inspector 
for. the Local Government Board, held an inquiry at 
the Town Hall, Cardiff, on Thursday in last week, 
into the application of the town council for sanction 
to borrow £12,885 for purposes of electric lighting, 
£1,576 for the improvement of Roath Park, £500 
for the purpose of public lighting, and £200 for 
laying out Windsor Esplanade Gardens. Hvidence 
in support of the proposals was given by Mr. W. 
Harper, borough engineer, and by Mr. Massey, 
electrical engineer to the corporation. 


: Chard Town Council adopted, on Friday, a 
scheme for the disposal of the sewage of the town 
at an estimated cost of £4,500 and an annual out- 
lay of £354. The outfall will be on the eastern 
side of the town, at Tooches, the plan providing 
for treatment by chemicals partly, and partly by 
irrigation. 

The Royal Society of New South Wales, whose 
house is in Phillip-street, Sydney, have just had 
painted, on the flat surface of the plain stone front, 
a ‘cornice’? with truss blocks. The building is 
about 30ft. wide, and this cornice runs across about 
28ft., leaving a footjat each end for return ! 


The United Free Methodist chapel at Hopwood, 
Lancs, was reopened last week after alterations, 
carried out by Mr. D. Blakeley, builder. 


A provisional license has just been granted by 
the Hants justices for a large hotel proposed to be 
built on the western side of Alum Chine, Bourne- 
mouth. The hotel, of which Mr. Moore is the 
architect, will cost about £10,000, and will contain 
43 bed and sitting-rooms, besides the usual public 
apartments. 


St. James’s Church, Mangotsfield, was reopened 
after restoration, the works including renovation of 
seats and removal of pew doors, repairs to masonry 
and roofs, and provision of new lectern in oak. 
Messrs. Hatherley and Carr, of Bristol, were the 
builders, 


Operations have been commenced for the exten- 
sion and restoration of St. Mary’s parish church, 
Todmorden, The scheme includes the erection of 
a chancel at the east end, estimated to cost £1,000. 
The plans of Mr. Medland Taylor, Manchester, 
have been selected. ‘The improvement will include 
a stained-glass east window, as a public memorial 
of the late John Fielden, Dolroyd Castle, Tod- 
morden, and Grimston Park, Tadcaster. : 


The Mayor of Accrington laid, on Saturday, the 
foundation-stone of a cottage hospital for the 
Accrington district. The building will cost about 
£4,000. fi 


On Saturday the foundation-stone of the Glasgow 
Masonic Halls was laid by the Provincial Grand 
Master, Mr. John Graham, of Broadstone. The: 
building is situated at 98 and 100, West Regent- 
street. The part fronting the street will be five 
stories in height, and will be let for commercial 
purposes, At the rear will be a large Masonic hall, 
measuring 65ft. by 40ft., and capable of seating, 
about 450 persons. Adjoining will be two lodge 
rooms, ‘The buildings will cost about £16,000. 
Mc. J. L. Cowan, I.A., of Glasgow, is the architect. 


Two statues are about to be erected, facing each 
other, in the Red Row at Caleutta. One is in 
honour of Lord Roberts, and the other of the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, and both will be executed in 
London by Mr. Harry Bates, AR A, 
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SOME, PERILS OF CIVILISATION. 


Wt are often told, though not so often 
now as in the twenty years of national 
self-glorification which followed the first 
Reform Bill, that ‘Peace has its victories, 
not less renowned than War.’ But we hear 
little of the price which Peace has to pay for 
them. yen here, nothing is to be had for 
nothing. In mechanical conquests, as well 
the territorial ones, men haye to give their 
lives. How many colliers perish annually 
to provide our factories with fuel? How 
many railway workmen are maimed or killed 
that we may ride about in luxury ? The same 
sort of question might be asked about all 
those other industries whichmake the modern 
world what itis. We do not see the heaps 
of slain, we do not hear the cries of the 
wounded, and we try comfortably to imagine 
that they do not exist. ‘‘ Half ignorant, we 
turn an easy wheel, That sets sharp racks at 
work to pinch and peel.” But, once ina 
while, we catch our own fingers in the 
machinery. Then we drop our platitudes 
about the victories of peace and the triumphs 
of civilisation. We get a glimpse of the 
reality, and it is well for us and for others 
that this glimpse should not soon pass from 
our recollection. : 

The latest of these accidents, as we write, 
though by the law of: chances ‘it is likely 
enough that a still later one may have 
occurred before this number is in our readers’ 
hands, is what the newspapers have named 
“‘The Strand Explosion.” The average 
reporter, itis true, finds ‘‘explosions” 
everywhere. Itis an ‘‘explosion”’ if some 
unfortunate child soaks its clothes with 
petroleum, and then sets light to itself while 
trying to dry them. It is a ‘“‘ terrific 
explosion,” or was a few years ago, when 
the side of a great gas-holder gives way, and 
the gas burns quietly, though in a gigantic 
flame, 50ft. or 60ft. high. But in the 
Strand, the reporter seems for once to haye 
been right. Not only did some houses 
entirely collapse, but people in others were 
thrown out of bed by the shock. ‘‘There 
was a terrible bang,’”’ and a mass of flame is 
said to have rushed out of the end of the 
court. For complete details we must, of 
course, await the public inquiry. But it 
seems hardly doubtful that this was only a 
more destructive example than usual of the 

- gas explosions which take place nearly every 
week. It happened in a structure weakened 
by age, and perhaps not originally very 
strong; in a locality full of people, and ina 
place where its effects were concentrated for 
want of room. So it came to pass that, 
instead of the ordinary blowing-out of 
windows and the customary damage. or 
destruction of the person who smells a 
leakage and goes to look for it with a light, 
more than 30 human beings suffered, and 
one has died. The fall of the houses 
most affected is, however, the singular 
feature of the present calamity. It does not 
seem fully explicable on the theory that the 
‘explosion only took place in the cellars, 
The topmost brickwork of the walls, too, is 
strangely injured. It is said that one of the 
ruined dwellings, at least, was built with 
hollow walls, and a theory is put forward 
that the gas, or rather the mixture of gas 
and air (because coal-gas alone is not 
explosive), accumulated in the cavities. 

How far this idea is supported by facts we 
shall learn hereafter. But it certainly has 
possibility for its basis; and it deserves 
attention from those architects who adopt 


this péculiar mode of construction. Hollow 
walis seem to have been more in fashion 
formerly than now. They have been enthu- 
siastically advocated in two or three of the 
professional journals, and they doubtless 
haye their merits. But they have their 
dangers too, of which the one now in ques- 
tion is ‘by no means the least. It is one not 
easily detected. If a gaspipe happens to be 
defective just where it passes into a dwelling 
from the outside,.and if the inner skiz of 
the brickwork is as sound as it should be, 
the occupant may practically be living, 
though he knows it not, in the midst of a 
powder-magazine, without the precautions 
which keep magazines comparatively safe. 
Some day a nail may be driven into a 
mortar-joint, or a few particles of mortar 
may fall out of one, and then the explosive 
compound in the cavity will pour in and 
light itself at the fires or burners. Again, 
if coal-gas can get into the cavity, sewer- 
gas may do the same. Its effects will be 
quieter; but, perhaps, in the end, not less 
deadly. Rats and mice, too, find a conye- 
nient habitation in the wall-spaces. They 
are mortal, even when let alone; and some 
people are unwise enough to poison them. 
If they die in their runs between the two 
thicknesses of brickwork, they will, as 
Henry V. said of his dead soldiers, ‘‘ break 
out into a second course of mischief ; killing 
in relapse of mortality.” The arrangement, 
in short, which is to keep out damp, may 
keep in things which are even worse; and 
there will be no getting at them without 
knocking an originally weak structure to 
pieces. Possibly a hollow wall 16in. thick, 
if it stood alone, might take rather more 
wind-pressure to push it over than a solid 
14in. one. But wind is seldom a source of 
peril in these islands. When structures fail, 
it is much oftener from pressures or thrusts 
arising out of their own construction; and 
to these a hollow wall offers little resistance. 
Suppose it to be made up of a 9in. anda 
41in, thickness, with a 2in.*space between. 
Unless the cavity is to be extremely damp, 
the 9in. wall should be outside. But if it is, 
the internal joists and plates, the beams and 
trusses, will only have a half-brick wall to 
rest on; and though this may be bonded to 
the whole-brick one by ties at the usual 
intervals, it will.be anything but a satis- 
factory support. In some of the South Coast 
towns, therefore, where hollow walls are in 
fayour as a means of keeping out the driving 
rains, builders prefer to put the thinner wall on 
the exterior. ‘This may answer their purpose 
when they build to sell; but will saddle the 
purchaser, in time, with difficulties he did not 
dreamof. Moreover, the systemis notas cheap 
as it looks. Inexperienced. persons might 
expect that a mere cavity would cost nothing. 
In practice it is otherwise. It seems to be 
the custom to value it as solid brickwork, 
because of the extra trouble, and the cost of 
ties. When we add to this the cost of the 
contrivances, which in careful work have to 
be put over door and window frames to keep 
off dropping moisture; and when we allow 
for extra thickness of frames, or extra 
depth of reveals, we shall see that slate, or 
even tile-hanging would not be much dearer, 
and that a cement surface would be cheaper 
by far. But we donot advocate such cement 
architecture as one generally sees at Brighton, 
or such slate-hanging as disfigures South- 
ampton. It takes an architect, and not an 
ambitious house-agent, to deal with these 
things; though, given the architect, there is 
a reputation waiting for him when he can 
put up new houses with slated walls as 
artistically treated as half a dozen old ones 
are at Penzance. 

Artificial earthquakes are growing common 
here. Pedestrians who like a little excite- 
ment may look forward, any day, to seeing 
a few yards of the payément or the roadway 
hoisted into the air, and may expect, if they 


be hoisted with it. This, of course, is the 
result of the make-shift, 
system on which our gaspipes and our elec- 
tric mains are laid. - ‘be rival illuminants, 
being two of a trade, seem never to agree. 
The gas leaks out into whatever spaces it 
finds vacant, and mixes with the air, so as to 
be ready for mischief. The electric current 
discovers a gap, and sets upa series of sparks 
there. All is now prepared. The gaseous 
mixture increases in quantity; it creeps 
nearer and nearer to the spark, and, as soon 
as it reaches it, explodes. No living soul 
knows whereabouts underground there may, 
or may not, now be vacancies for explosive 
gas. No living soul knows how near to any 
such vacancies a series of sparks may be set 
up. Hitherto these little convulsions haye 
chiefly taken place out of doors. But itis 
quite likely that others will originate in dis- 
used cellars or coal-places, holding suffi- 
cient gas to produce really striking effects. 
Most lihely we are as yet only in the day of 
small things as regards our artificial earth- 
quakes; ‘‘ all that they have done, but earnest 
Of the things that they shall do.” 

We haye had several case3 in our high- 
ways of what Americans call ‘‘ electro- 
cution.” Hitherto it has been chiefly 
practised on horses; but there is no guarantee 
that it will not extend to the public generally. 
The wires are laid too near the surface, and 
insufficiently protected. When the roadway 
is soft, a horse’s weight forces his hoof 
through it, and down to the electric main. 
It soon scrapes off the insulating material, 
and then the unfortunate animal forms a 
complete circuit— one leg receiving the 
current from the main, and the other three 
conducting it back to earth. It is what the 
scientific mechanician wouldcall ‘‘ an elegant 
arrangement.” But itis one which, like the 
artificial earthquake, ought not to be put 
into action to the detriment of private 
individuals. The companies which destroy 
life and property ‘sbould have to give ample 
compensation. Aud when we look at the 
expense of this; at the constant outlay which 
must be incurred for inspection while pipes 
and mains are just ‘‘dug in” anyhow and 
anywhere; at the cost to the companies 
which is involyed-in perpetually taking up 
and making good the streets; at the loss to 
trade which the consequent stoppage of 
traffic involves, and at the risk to health 
from the leakage of coal-gas and sewer-ga. 
into the houses and the air; we cannot b i« 
ask whether it would not be cheaper as well 
as better to form proper subways at once. 
They would not only keep gas and electricity 
and sewers from doing mischief, but they 
would protect the water-pipes from frost, and 
contain the overhead wires which make all 
attempts at beautifying our towns ridiculous. 


On 


NEGLECT OF STRUCTURAL DETAILS, 


Ee ig a common complaint amongst artificers 

engaged in building operations that the 
modern architect, as a general rule, knows 
less of practical details than his predecessor 
of the old days. We often hear a mason or 
a joiner say they cannot work to a certain 
detail drawing ; that the detail, if executed as 
drawn, would be unsafe or unsatisfactory, 
or that there would be a useless waste of 
material. And it is probably often true that 
the average young practitioner knows far 
less about the best mode of executing certain 
details than the practical workman himself. 
But it must also be admitted that if the 


architect of the present day understands ° 


some details of his craft less thoroughly 
than his predecessor, he has to master 
a far wider range of subjects, and 
become proficient in matters which fifty 
years ago would have astonished his 
ancestors. Besides the addition of a 
large number of buildings which were 


haye ordinary luck, to know how it feels to| unknown at that period, the modern archi- 
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tect has to adapt himself and his work to the 


deyelopment of problems which are quite 
new. ‘The applications of sanitary science, 
of heating and ventilation, electricity in its 
many forms are alone requirements which 
impose upon him duties and responsibilities 
which were unknown to his predecessors. 
Look, again, at the new materials he has 
been called upon to adapt to his purpose— 
iron, concrete, terracotta, plasters and 
cement, and a variety of decorative materials 
too numerous to mention. There is a further 
reason why practical details are sometimes 
neglected by the architect. The manu- 
facturing specialist has arisen with the 
demands on his trade, and he undertakes 
to supply the details and specification for his 
particular work, and relieve the architect of 
the labour and responsibility. Thus the 
cast iron manufacturer employs his own 
engineer or draughtsman; the constructional 
engineer supplies the drawings of all details 
for column and girder work. The heating and 
ventilating engineer undertakes to arrange 
the scheme of warming and ventilating of 
buildings that may be intrusted to him; so, 
too, does the gasfitter and electrician not 
only undertake to carry out the lighting of a 
building, but to specify for all that is neces- 
sary under the general supervision of the 
architect; and in respect of decorative 
materials like terracotta and faience, the 
’ manufacturer is willing to supply his own 
designs. Who can wonder that the younger 
and inexperienced members of the profession 
avail themselves of these facilities: they 
save themselyes a great deal of labour and 
responsibility, while their remuneration is 
unaffected. The temptation is too great, 
when, for instance, the engineer, who has a 
separate contract, agrees to supply all the 
details of the ironwork of a large building 
frora the general design or sketches of 
the architect, to test every girder, to 
make all the necessary calculations and 
stress diagrams. A very glaring instance of 
this delegation of duty to a contractor has 
lately come to light from America in the 
catastrophe which recently befell the Ireland 
Building at New York, and killed several 
workmen. At the inquest heldit was almost 
proved that the direct cause of the catastrophe 
was the reduction in the thickness of the 
concrete footing of the iron columus which 
gaye way. The footing had been reduced 
to one-third, or less, of the thickness specified 
in the architect’s specification and shown on 
his plans. Who was responsible for this 
departure from the plans and specification 
which had been passed by the City Depart- 
ment? It will probably never be satisfactorily 
cleared up; but if an architect who has 
skilfully designed a detail of iron construc- 
tion, such as the footing of an iron column 
or its size and connections with other 
ironwork, is to be held responsible for 
a contractor’s variation from his design, 
then we must commiserate with him. The 
instance serves as a warning to the pro- 
fession to be not too anxious to delegate 
to others the details of their buildings. Our 
trans-Atlantic cousins are largely in the 
habit of engaging specialists in construction ; 
but such accidents as this draws attention 
to the importance of a knowledge of detail 
amongst architects, as well as supervision. 

Certain stages of building, and particular 
kinds of construction, call for the architect’s 
immediate and personal attention. We can- 
not agree with those who expect the archi- 
tect to watch every drain that is jointed or 
brick that is laid, as such attention would be 
‘quite impracticable and useless; nor do we 
think he ought to be made responsible for 
avery settlement that occurs, owing to the 
footings or concrete not having been made 
deep enough. These are details which 
cannot be guaranteed or tested without 
constant superintendence which an archi- 
tect is not expected to give. He would 
haye to make trial borings of all the 
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foundations or trenches to ascertain what 
depth of concrete ought to be laid in every 
part; he would have to watch the gauging of 
every yard of concrete, the tipping and 
ramming in of each trench, the weight of every 
bushel of cement, its fineness and due admix- 
ture with the aggregate. The drains would 
have to come also under his inspection, and 
every joint tested; the bricks be closely 
watched, and all broken bats and ‘‘ shuffs” 
discarded; he would have to see that the 
bond was perfect, and the joints properly 
flushed with mortar. 

It would be preposterous to expect him to 
discharge these minute functions. But there 
are certain stages in the eonstruction of a 
bui'ding which ought to receive his particular 
care. We may call them, first, the Pre- 
paratory or foundation stage; second, the 
Progress or certificate stage; and, third, the 
Completion stage. The first, or preparatory 
stage, would include the foundations, base- 
ment, and drainag» work of the actual build- 
ing, and the preparation of all working plans 
and sections for these works, the sizes and 
depths of the bases of all columos and 
piers, construction and bond of walls and 
other details. During this stage the archi- 
tect ought to be more than ordinarily active 
in superintending and in perfecting his 
detail drawings according to actual require- 
ments, in seeing that every footing and base 
to columns has been carefully dimensioned 
to his drawings. We consider this prepara- 
tion stage the most vital and important in 
the whole progress of the building, as atten- 
tion to details here might avoid costly settle- 
ments and failures hereafter. And as the 
work iscommenced, and the *‘ key-note”’ of 
the whole properly sounded at the starting, 
so it is more likely to be followed by the 
contractor and the workman. We have 
repeatedly observed that a bad or false start 
intluences the progress of the work through- 
out. The workmen take their standard from 
a good or a bad commencement, and itis 
very difficult to afterwards rectify mistakes 
or improve upon the initial stage; especially 
is this the case with brickwork. The second 
or certificate stages of the work demand also 
care in supervision, and, lastly, at the com- 
pletion of the building it is necessary to make 
a careful examination of the work before the 
final certificate is given. 

Then there are certain kinds of con- 
struction, the details of which are not 
familiar to the architect. Of brick and stone- 
work he may claim to be master—they are, 
par excellence, architectural kinds of con- 
struction with which he is most often called 
upon to deal; the majority of buildings are 
of these materials. In the same category we 
may name woodwork. Other trades are much 
less known. We may first incidentally refer 
to ironwork details. There are a very few 
architects who know much about them, as 
they are genelally carried out by the engi- 
neer. When the architect is engaged upon 
any structure in which iron is largely used, 
such as a large factory, business premises, 
or a market, he generally obtains engi- 
neering assistance by employing someone 
accustomed to ironwork, or, which is very 
usual, he leaves the details entirely in 
the hands of the iron firm, or the con- 
tractor who does the work. As ‘a general 
rule this practice is found to answer. The 
expert employed gives his skilled attention 
to the design, drawings, and specification ; so 
too the iron firm, for their own reputation, 
can be relied upon; and it is better that the 
architect should delegate his details to an 
expert, than that he should take upon him- 
self to make details that arefaulty. The iron 
firm are careful at least that there is no 
unnecessary waste of material, and in this 
direction, perhaps, theirinterest in the contract 
may incline them to go further than the 
architect thinks desirable. Ifthey can sayea 
quarter or half an inch in depth on anumber 
of steel joists or roof principals, or reduce the 


loading of the girders and floors. 
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diameter of columns or tie-rods, they may 
make a saving of cost of no inconsiderable 
amount, but the building may lose a great 
deal of its appearance and apparent strength 
by the process. In a large building a quarter 
of an inch reduction on the ties and bars would 
save several hundredweights, and, therefore, 
the cost. But if the architect prepared the 
details he might be able to produce the same 
result more effectively than the smith and 
founder. Take, for example, the order: 
‘« Cast-iron columns to purpose-made pat- 
tern, with caps and bases drilled for fitments.”’ 
The foundry engineer reduces the weight of 
each column by some alteration in the design 
of the base or capital, by omitting certain 
flanges or members on which its strength and 
appearance much depend. The result is a 
saying of half a hundcedweight, reducing the 
cost per hundredweight, say, 7s. per column, 
which will possibly go into the contractor's 
pocket. The contractor has persuaded the 
architect that such alterations would be 
better, or an improvement on the design. It 
is in cases like this that the practical know- 
ledge of iron details is of such value to © 
the architect. We could mention numerous 
instances of patterns being altered with 
the architect’s concurrence simply because 
he considered himself incompetent to insist 
on his own detail being carried out. How 
often do we find stock patterns of castings 
selected for the simple reason that the archi- 
tect finds it easier to do so. In matters of 
constructional ironwork, like girders, steel 
joists, and flooring, the architect relies upon 
the practical knowledge of the contractor. 
He is made resposible for the testing and safe 
lf there is 
anything wrong in the design the iron firm 
is supposed to rectify the mistake. The 
details are practically left to him. It is the 
same with other branches of the building. 
The joiner is presumed to point out any 
defect in the working details of staircases or 
window casements; the plumber has carte 
blanche to do what he thinks best under 
the general provisions of the specification, 
it is the same with other trades 
of a technical kind. The details are left 
to the care of each, craft. No doubt 
a large amount of thought and trouble is 
saved by the architect; but is the design 
really benefited? If there issome guarantee 
of security and efficiency in this delegation of 
detail, there is also a want of unity and 
design; the details are not in harmony with 
other parts; they are crade; the easiest and 
least costly mode of construction is adopted. 
The architect has lost control over these 
trades, simply because he has to some extent 
relinquished the design of their details. To 
like gasfitting, the 
work is left entirely to the fitter. The speci- 
fication only provides for the number of 
burnersand their positions, thereby permitting 
the gasfitter to run pipes of insufficient dia- 
meter, or too large, for the supply of gas; and 
is it not the same with electric-light installa- 
tions, hot-water piping, and nearly every 
other special trade in which the study of details 
becomes absolutely necessary to the efficient 
carrying out of the work ? 


——_ 


ARE THE BUILDING TRADES 
DECLINING ? 


S we have been told that British agri- 
culture is a thing of the past, so there 

are others who tell us of the decline of the 
building trades. On all sides we hear of the 
deteriorating influences of the want of proper 
apprenticeship, the evil of recruiting from 
the lower orders of each trade, the short 
period of servitude. In the old days men 
were taught the principles of their trades: 
the bricklayer was instructed in bond, arch, 
and gauge work, cutting and rubbing, and 
other manipulations; the carpenter went 
through a course of instruction in convert- 
ing the raw material, in setting out roof~ 
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trusses, in constructing domical and circular 
roofs, semi-domes, in finding the hips and 
- various bevels, in setting out arches and 
the construction of arch centres, in build- 
ing up wooden beams and _ stiffening 
them, in modes of trussing, and scarfing, 
and tenoning. But now these things are 
‘*picked up” in a very haphazard fashion. 
The effects of this kind of training are now 
beginning to be apparent. The report on 
apprenticeship in the London building trades, 
of ‘which we gave a summary last week, 
alludes to the results of the present system 
of training artificers; but there are one or 
two points of particular interest to the pro- 
fession on which we may dwell briefly. 
First, the change in the personnel and 
character of some of the building trades, 
And for this purpose we take those of the 
bricklayer and carpenter and joiner as being 
specially influenced by modern conditions of 
work. Amongst builders it has been a 
general complaint that really skilful brick- 
layers who are able to do the best class of 
work are hard to find. Those who are 
competent to undertake the best work 
are few, and can consequently earn a higher 
wage. Arched and gauged work, including 
mouldings and cut-work, are quite beyond 
the province of the common bricklayer who 
has picked up his trade as a ‘learner ”—by 
which term we mean one who has been 
admitted without agreement of any kind, 
often araw boy-labourer employed by specu- 
lative builders. The report to which we 
allude speaks with some knowledge of the 
bricklayer’s labourer. He begins by being 
Pas to work on an inside wall, in which duty 

e picks up something of the trade, though 
very imperfectly. To the rank of journey- 
man he reaches by obtaining employment on 
ordinary buildings. ‘Having gained some 
knowledge of the craft under one firm, he 
obtains another berth, where he calls himself 
a bricklayer. He by this means escapes the 
vigilance of the real journeyman, who natu- 
tally wishes to exclude such men from his 
rank. In this way a class of men are intro- 
duced to the trade who are only able to doa 
very inferior kind of work. 


Again, we have to consider other influences. 
Terracotta building has become a special 
branch of the trade requiring some know- 
ledge of the material and mode of setting. 
Recently the practice of gauged work and 
arch-cutting, the requiremeuts of orna- 
mental or Queen Anne and Gothic brick- 
work, such as forming niches, oriel windows, 
gables, and moulded courses, have called for 
a class of experts who give themselves up to 
ornamental brickwork and cutting. There 
are thus three or four distinct branches, the 
effect of which is to alter the status of the 
ordinary bricklayer. The methods of setting 
out and applying bevels for arched work, of 
constructing groins, columns, and pediments, 
are unknown to the bricklayer who has chiefly 
_ been engaged in ordinary building. 


Turning to the ‘‘ carpenter and joiner,” 
we are told that the title ‘‘ has practically 
lost its old meaning.’ And there is much 
truth in this remark, Those who have 
watched the changes brought about by 
machinery, and by the importation of foreign 
joinery, must have clearly seen that this 
trade would be affected. ‘The old-fashioned 
carpenter was a man well drilled in the 
principles of construction in timber. He 
could set out a king or queen post-truss, the 
ribs of a circular roof or dome, the hips and 
bevel of a roof. Now, as we are informed, he 
is ‘‘regarded as-only capable of doing the 
rougher kinds of work, such as flooring, joist- 
ing, roofing, cutting moulds and centres for 

_ bricklayers, and attending on other trades.” 
His work has developed into many branches. 
Formerly he was the general setter-out of 
the joiner’s work, now the joiner directs, 
The latter is a ‘‘more skilled workman, as 
his outfit of tools indicates.” The report to 


which we have referred says ‘‘ the extensive 
use of machine-made joinery threatens to 
transform the joiner into a wood-fitter.” 
Has it not done so already in the rank and 
file of the trade? Except the few specially 
skilled joiners who are employed on the 
highest class of work, the trade has been 
materially changed in consequence. He 
knows much less about the principles of 
his trade than formerly; his work is 
more mechanical and perfunctory in its 
finish, for he no longer exercises his skill 
in converting the material or in carrying 
through the design. Whether the ‘‘carpen- 
ter” proper will be soon extinct in London, as 
some contend, we do not know; but there 
can be little doubt that unless the carpenter 
can also turn his hand to joinery, he will 
have little chance of employment under the 
altered condition of the trade. The fact that 
the carpenter is now paid at a less rate than 
the joiner in many places shows very clearly 
that the former is in less demand. What 
we have said of these two trades is to some 
extent true of others. There has been a 
variation of type going on all round, owing 
to machine labour having been substituted 
for manual skill, with the result that the 
trades so affected have had to turn their 
attention to other branches. ‘Thus it is well 
known that slaters now take tiling, which 
once belonged to a special class or to the 
bricklayer; the plasterer also interferes with 
the work of the latter in wall-tiling; the 
mason, who formerly worked in hard stone, 
takes soft stonework, and eyen brickwork and 
plastering; the ironmonger and smith often 
contract for plumbing work. All this ‘‘ over- 
lapping ” is injurious to the real trades, and 
there is a natural aversion among workmen to 
the practice; therefore if the conditions of 
our industries continue to fayour this inter- 
ference, our building trades must suffer. A 
confusion is introduced into all building 
operations directly one man’s trade overlaps 
another's, and the definite work and limits of 
each are lost sight of. To master builders and 
the architectural profession the questions we 
have raised are of importance, as itis to them 
the building artificer looks for encourayement 
of those things which tend to improve his 
technical knowledge and his position as a 
skilled workman. 
—————————————————— 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


HE opening meeting of the sixty-first session 
of the Institute of Architects took place on 
Monday evening at 9, Conduit-street, W. The 
President, Mr. F. C. Penrose, F.R.S., occupied 
the chair, and there was a large attendance of 
members and visitors, including some ladies. The 
nominations were announced amid applause of 
Sir Frederic Leighton, P.R.A., and Mr. E. 
Faulkner as Hon. Fellows of the Institute. The 
President then read the 
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In his introductory remarks he referred to the 
fact that during the year they had lost by death 
17 Fellows, including Ewan Christian, a past 
president, J. P. St. Aubyn, and Henry Clutton, 
of Hartswood, all of whom had been identified 
with the Institute during the whole course of its 
corporate existence. They had also to mourn the 
demise of E. G. Paley, of Lancaster, and two of 
their examiners, Ernest Turner and Harry Drink- 
water, as well as Gordon M. Hills, the well-known 
archeologist, and: Herbert Gribble, the architect 
of Brompton Oratory, and also Dr. Reichen- 
spergen, of Cologne, and Richard Morris Hunt, 
ot New York. The President also referred 
to the new London Building Act, which 
had come into force this year, and added 
that the current year had also witnessed at its 
commencement an important development in the 
examination system. LKvery fresh applicant for 
admission to the class of associates had now to 
ascend three stages of progression before he could 
pass as qualified for candidature. He had first to 
be admitted a probationer, then a student, then a 
candidate; and this required a minimum period 
of five years to accomplish. True, there were 


special facilities for architects in practice and 
chief assistants to enter for the single final 
examination ; but, for all youths entering the pro- 
fession, the three grades had to be successfully 
attained before an applicant could submit himself 
for election as Associate. ‘The current year had 
also witnessed a revival of the Architects’ Regis- 
tration Bill ; its attempted passage through Par- 
liament had been opposed by the Institute, 
involving an expenditure of labour and of money 
which it was ill prepared to meet. What he pro- 
posed to say might be divided into two main 
heads—first, the treatment of architects by the 
public; and, secondly, the relations and services of 
the Institution to the profession and to the public. 
The President continued: There seems to be an 
impression abroad, and one very unfavourable to 
our profession, that the services of an architect 
are not required unless a building is to be of an 
ornamental character, and that when an architect 
is called in it must necessarily be more costly 
than in those cases where he can be dispensed 
with. We all know that that is a great mis- 
take; but it would be mutually advantageous to 
the public and ourselves if it were realised that 
the well-ordered plan elaborated by a skilful 
architect must necessarily be economical in many 
ways, and if some initial expense has to be in- 
curred by his insisting on sufficient solidity and 
good material, it is very soon recouped, and over 
and over again saved in the repair bill. If the 
employer asks for a building without ornament, 
the true architect will make no objection; he 
will know how to produce a good and comely, 
or even a stately, building without it. One of 


the greatest satisfactions that an architect can’ 


feel is when the ultimate cost of a building is 
kept very closely to the first estimates. When 
this has not happened it may very frequently be 
traced to a want of proper confidence shown to 
the architect at the ‘outset. The employer tup- 
poses that it will promote economy if he names at 
tirst a smaller amount than he is prepared to 
spend. To this the architect adapts his design, 
and the work is commenced ; but as it proceeds, 
the employer, or perhaps his wife, demands addi- 
tional size or other modifications, which can only 
be introduced at a greater cost than would have 
been the case if they could have been embodied 
in the original design. Something of this kind 
can also have arisen from the work having been 
commenced in too great a hurry by the urgency 
of the employer, owing to his ignorance of the 
time required for the due elaboration of the 
design. Much time and much subsequent worry 
might frequently have been avoided by a few 
weeks’, or even days’, free intercommunication 
before the design was put into execution. In 
communications between architects and -the 
district surveyors in London the latter are found 
almost invariably just and courteous; but in 
many provincial centres the local Acts and by- 
laws are administered under surveyors who have 
often had no architectural training whatever. 
Architects who may be practising in those places 
are frequently much harassed, and interfered 
with in an unwarrantable manner, even to the 
extent of the builder being ordered to alter parts 
of the work without any reference to the archi- 
tect. Public or municipal buildings seem to offer 
the most frequent occasions for interference with 
the legitimate position of architects. The most un- 
satisfactory relationships between architects and 
employers are apt to arise in the arrangements 
connected with architectural competitions. ‘That 
the competing architects are not unfrequently 
themselves to blame for part of this has often, 
and not unjustly, been said; but much of it is 
caused by the promoters of competitions, who 
ought to consider more than they are apt to do 
what is due to the profession. It is already a 
favourable sign that in very many recent com- 
petitions professional assessors have been ap- 
pointed ; but there has been in too many instanves 
uw want of proper ccnsideration shown to the 
assessor’s award. On the subject of architectural 
competitions in general, my immediate pre- 
decessor in this chair, Mr. MacVicar Andercon, 
has argued with great force that the principle of 
these competitions is altogether wrong, and 
beneficial neither to architects nor to the public. 
This statement, however, with respect to the 
former, perfectly true as it is, may not be quite 
so convincing to all of us as to the public; 
because, whether rightly or wrongly, young 
aspiring architects probably do think that trom 
competitions, whether they are successful or nof, 
they get an opportunity of advertising their 
powers. But as regards the public, it appears to 
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me that Mr. MacVicar Anderson’s argument. is 
solid all round, namely, that a competition is not 
the way to get the best architectural result. 
An architect’s best work cannot be brought out 
by competition. He must be serving two masters 
—one that which is best in the abstract, and the 
other that which is most likely to please the pro- 
moters, who often are very incompetent persons. 
It may be said by some that the spur of competi- 
tion is useful in exciting genius; but a far 
healthier stimulant is the wish that a building 
which may have been intrusted to his hands shall 
redound to his credit. This is the true and only 
competition that ought to be encouraged. Then 
2s to the bearing of the question with respect to 
our profession, my attention has been drawn by a 
friend to the case of the recent competition at 
West Ham. ‘ Here,”’ he writes, ‘(75 designs 
were sent in for a building to cost £40,000. One 
man would get properly remunerated, two others 
get small inadequate premiums, and the remain- 
ing 72 will have lost all the time and money 
spent. At the ordinary professional charge for 
sketches only—viz., 1 per cent.—the amount 
would have been £400 for each of the designs, so 
that at this rate the cost of professional labour 
has been nearly three-fourths of the cost of 
.erecting the building. Surely this must be a 
great loss to the profession as a whole, and the 
great majority of the competitors might have 
been better employed and more profitably. Busi- 
ness men have irequently expressed the utmost 
astonishment at this wasteful system.’’ Another 
point which ought to be considered as exercising 
avery unfavourable effect upon architects who 
engage in competitions is the severe mental strain 
to which even a successful competitor must be 
subjected in compressing his work into too short 
a space of time. ‘There is nothing in other liberal 
professions at all analogous to our architectural 
competitions, and they certainly do not raise 
architects in public estimation, particularly in 
the way in which they are so often conducted, 
now. ‘The practice has become so general that I 
cannot flatter myself it can be arrested; but it 
may be improved. Instead of resorting to com- 
petition, a far better plan for promoters would be 
to discuss among themselves and settle who the 
architect should be for any particular work. 
Committees of promoters who think they are 
securing the best result by eliciting, as they seem 
to expect, happy inspirations from a number of 
different minds and choosing the best of them— 
which by no means follows as a matter of course 
—goa very wrong way to work. Again, if there 
be any occasions when competitions are more 
undesirable than others, if is in cases where 
adaptations are to be made to existing buildings. 
In connection with the system already become so 
fashionable, which will be applicable both to open 
competitions and to those that may be restricted 
to a limited number, looking at the matter as 
much as possible from outside the profession, I 
would urge competitors to take the advice given 
from this chair by Mr. Waterhouse in his address 
to students in January, 1889—namely, that when 
untair or obviously misleading conditions of com- 
petitions are issued by a promoter, the duty owed 
to the profession is to make no response. In 
short, Answer him not. Unfair conditions are 
not always—indeed, are not generally—the out- 
come of unfair or ungenerous feeling on the part 
of promoters ; for their often objectionable clauses 
competing architects are much to be blamed. At 
various times architects have competed when they 
ought to have declined, and have thus led pro- 
moters to think that they will get a sufficient 
response under almost any circumstances. In 
many cases the authority of the assessor is reduced 
to the lowest possible degree, and in such instances 
architects ought to decline to compete. Mr. 
Penrose quoted in illustration the conditions of a 
recent competition, under which the committee 
might, by a majority of one, in consideration of 
the premium offered, impound the plans and put 
them into the hands of a clerk of works to execute ! 
Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of 
any bird, said the wisest of men ; but he evidently 
had not reckoned form architectural competi- 
tion! In another case, however, for which the 
preliminary proposals had just been issued, the 
new clauses formed an agreeable contrast with 
those he had quoted—viz.: (1) The President of 
the R 1.B.A. to nominate an assessor. (2) The 
assessor shall draw up the conditions of the com- 
petition, and, in givmg his‘@ward, shall state in 
writing his reasons for doing so. All the com- 
petition designs shall, with the consent. of their 
authors, be publicly exhibited after the award 
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has been given. (3) The design awarded the 
first. place by the assessor shall be the design 
adopted, unless it should be found that a majority 
of not less than three-fourths of the entire com: 
mittee are in favour of any other of the competing 
designs, which in the latter case shall be adopted. 
Mr. Penrose continued: We are all convinced 
that no response ought to be made to an invita- 
tion issued for any competition, unless there be 
a professional assessor appointed; and it is self- 
evident that such assessor ought to be a man of 
high standing, and free from any local interest. 
But, with this exception, rather different views 
appear to be held respecting the degree of autho- 
rity with which he ought to be invested in regard 
to the appointment of the architect to carry out 
the works after he has given his award. ‘There 
is one thing, however, of extreme importance— 
namely, that he should not be called in, as is too 
often the case, when a number of designs have 
been sent in in answer to the unassisted invita- 
tion of the promoters, but that he should himself 
take the leading. part in the preparation of the 
conditions and instructions. When this is done, 
promoters may be saved from making many mis- 
takes. A very misleading error they often make 
is to give out a statement of their desiderata, and 
proceed to state a limit of cost, which are fre- 
quently quite incompatible with each other. 
Hence arises a source of very great perplexity both 
to the competitors and to an assessor appointed 
after the designs have been sent in, the latter find- 
ing it impossible to adjust the two irreconcilable 
views. There is, however, an objection of some 
weight, though not comparable with the absence 
of professional direction, in the drawing-up of 
conditions, that if the assessor is known before- 
hand, the competitors will be more or less in- 
fluenced in their designs by the study of his 
known, or supposed, architectural bias; and this 
is perhaps the reason why the assessor has so 
often been only called in at the last moment, 
when all the mischief introduced by careless and 
misleading rules has been done. It is, however, 
a difficulty which, when thought of sufficient 
consequence, could be avoided by various means. 
Returning to the question as to the amount of 
authority which ought to be given to an assessor, 
he should not be merely allowed to recommend a 
certain course of action to the committee of pro- 
moters, but his position should be made pre- 
dominant. As, however, the promoters can hardly 
be expected entirely to give up their control of 
the decision, Igladly endorse the condition already 
quoted, that the assessor shall have the duty of 
nominating the architect, unless his selection 
shall be challenged by three-quarters of the whole 
committee ; and sucha clause as this would satisfy 
our expectations, which several recent repudiations 
of the assessor’s award have seriously disappointed. 
The course which appears to me to be the most 
desirable, and which coincides with the opinion 
of several highly-experienced assessors, forms one 
of the Suggestions printed in our alendar— 
namely, ‘‘ That the promoters. should, by adver- 
tisement, invite architects willing to compete for 
the intended work to send in their names by a 
given day, with such other information as the 
candidate may think likely to advance his claim 
to be admitted to the competition. From these 
names the promoters, with the advice of the 
assessor or assessors, should select (a) ’’ [and this 
I hold to be the better course] ‘‘an architect to 
carry out the work, or (/) a limited number to 
compete, and each competitor thus selected should 
receive a specified sum for the preparation of his 
design. The author of the design awarded the 
first place should be employed to carry out the 
work.’’? And to this might be added a very 
desirable suggestion, that some proper remunera- 
tion should be given to the architect selected if 
thé work should not be carried out under his 
superintendence within some reasonable time. In 
regard to the second point alluded to at the out- 
set—the relations of the Institute, the profession, 
and the public—the Presid-nt remarked that, in 
the extremely able address that Mr.T.G. Jackson, 
A.B A., lately gave at the opening of the Liver- 
pool School of Architecture, he spoke of the rise 
throughout the land of technical schools and 
institutes. Nothing, indeed, couid serve to 
encourage those who had laboured in the cause 
of education for architects and handicraftsmen 
more than the foundation of the Liverpool School, 
under the combined auspices of that city and of 
Victoria University ; and he saw no reason why, 
after efforts similar to those which had resulted 
in success at Liverpool, other important. cities in 
the United Kingdom, such as Edinburgh, Dublin, 
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Manchester, Bristol, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
should not found or develop a like school, and 
alike professional chair of architecture. There 
was a, matter very seriously affecting those whose 
deily duties lay with pondere, numera, et mensura, 
to which he thought it might not be out of place 
to refer. Not long since the Parliamentary com- 
mittee appointed to consider the national standards 
reported in favour of our adoption of the metric 
system. ‘The change would no doubt introduce 
certain far from unmixed advantages, but it would 
be attended with enormous trouble not to be got. 
over for many years. He ventured to take that 
opportunity of bringing before the Institute an 
alternative which he could not. but think worthy 
of consideration. Instead of swallowing the metric 
system as a whole, what he ventured to recommend 
would give to our commercial classes all that they 
could properly ask for, and to themselves and the 
millions of the industrial classes all the advantages 
which could arise from the metric system, with 
less than one-tenth of the disturbance. The scheme 
involved a very, insignificant change in our own 
reckonings of length, weight, and capacity to 
render the English standards easily commensar- 
able with the French. He would confine himself 
that evening to the measurements of length. 
‘¢ Tf our inch were,’’ he said, ‘‘ reduced in length 
by about one hair’s breadth, ten such inches 
would be 25 centimétres, a measure which is 
current.in Italy, the palmo having been altered 
so as to agree with the quarter of the metre. 
I .would therefore recommend the word palm to 
be used to denote a length of 10in., thus serving 
for general use instead of the foot, and giving us 
at the same time a decimal notation, whilst all 
small dimensions could be reckoned, as now, in 
inches, halves, quarters, and eighths, or decimals 
of the inch at pleasure. In our dealings with 
those nations that have adopted the metre it 
would be only necessary to multiply or divide by 
four, as the case might be—that is, divide a 
measurement given in métres and centimetres by 
four to bring it to English palms and inches, or 
multiply English palms and inches by four to 
bring them to the metrical scale. The slight 
alteration in the inch would not be felt in the 
dealing of our poorer classes, who are really the 
persons, both numerically and morally, to be con- 
sidered, and the complication introduced in com- 
mercial transactions would be very slight, Scientific 
calculators could readily take care of themselves. 
Weights and measures of capacity could be dealt 
with in an analogous manner by an almost in- 
sensible alteration of the ounce orthe pound, thepint 
or the gallon, though the necessity in these, perhaps, 
would not be so great, because the kilogramme and 
litre are more reasonable standards than the métre. 
I am not advocating change, though I confess to 
leaning towards decimal subdivision and to a 
desire for greater uniformity and simplicity, 
especially in our measures of capacity ; but ifa 
change is to come, I trust it will nov be by the 
metric system adopted en bloc.”? In conclusion the 
President referred to the continuous diminution in 
the class of Fellows, remarking that the accessions 
made during the past twelve months amounted 
to 5 Fellows, 67 Associates, 3. Hon. Associates, 
and 8 Hon. Corresponding Members. As a 
matter of fact, the class of Fellows had lost, not 
gained, strength. The Fellows, who last 
November numbered 617, at the present hour 
numbered 596, being a diminution of 21. The 
Associates, who a year ago were 872 in number, 
had, on the contrary, advanced to 924, being an 
increase of 52. In the course of the year only 
four out of the 872 had become Fellows, while 
one architect who applied, and who had never 
been an Associate, was elected a Fellow. 
Farther, during the last two years (1893-94 
and 1894-95) only four ‘outsiders ’’ had been 
admitted to the Class of Fellows, though during 
the two previous years 56 outsiders were admitted ; 
during the two years before 50 outsiders were 
admitted; and during the antecedent two yoars 
(1887-88 and 1888-89) 69 outsiders were admitted 
to the Class of Fellows. These outsiders were 
architects in the provinces, at foreign stations, in 
Australia and the Colonies, with a few Londoners 
—men who had had little, if any, opportunity 
when young of becoming Associates. Yet they 
would find that they constituted an addition of 
strength to the Institute, and in many instances 
had added lustre to the roll of Fellows. Again, 
of the 34 Fellows who sat on the present council, 
14 were outsiders; but were he to read out the 
names of the 14, they would certainly agree with 
him in thinking that the Institute would have 
acted most unwisely and lost a great deal had it 
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refused to admit them as Fellows simply because 
_they had not previously been members of the 
Class of Associates. On this point, which he 
knew full well was a delicate one, much mis- 
apprehension seemed to exist both within and 
outside the Institute. In the first place, there 
was an abnormal amount of hesitation on the 
part of Associates long in practice to proceed to 
the higher grade. In the second place, too many 
practising architects of repute, and even a few of 
well-earned distinction, formed no part of the 
Institute, forgetful, as too many of them are, 
that its influence and usefulness would be in- 
finitely greater were they members of the cor- 
porate body. It would be a very fit subject for 
the council to discuss whether greater facilities 
could not be made for the admission of Fellows 
from among those whose career showed that they 
would be worthy members of their body. It had 
more than once occurred to him during his tenure 
of office that one of thes main reasons for the 
startling paucity of applicants for the Fellowship 
was the possibility that architects of mature age, 
men who had carried on extensive practice for the 
greater part of their lives—men whom they 
wished to see Fellows of the Institute, but who 
were not and never had been Associates—hesitated 
to take their chance of election at the hands of a 
body of electors, some of whom had only within 
recent years emerged from the position of articled 
pupils. It seems to him, for instance, somewhat 
sanguine to expect that men who were well- 
known members of the Royal Academy, of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and of other institutions 
in which for a long period they had been recog- 
nised as architects of repute and distinction, 
would consent to run the risks of an election 
dependent on the good or ill-will, or the preju- 
dices, of some thirteen or fourteen hundred gentle- 
men, the vast majority of whom were their 
juniors, and some of whom were not even in 
practice. He therefore urged the Institute to 
consider whether the power of admitting such 
men to the Class of Fellows might not be confided 
solely to the controlling or governing body of the 
Institute, at least for the space of a year, or 
perhaps two years. The regulations which guided 
the council in the admission of applicants for 
candidature as Fellows were sufficiently definite 
to constitute a check on any improper attempt to 
make such admissions too general or indiscrimin- 
ate. The change might be effected by the sus- 
pension of certain by-laws; and though such 
suspension would require the sanction of the Privy 
Council, he felt convinced that when the facts 
were properly explained, their lordships would 
‘acquiesce in the petition. What he proposed had 
good precedents to support it. For instance, in 
his own club (the Atheneum), the committee had 
power to elect from time to time distinguished 
persons without submitting them to the chances 
of a ballot of the whole body of members; and 
this was held to be a great honour by the persons 
themselves, while it was certainly of high advan- 
tage to the club. The way being thus opened, 
the council would have little difficulty in reaching 
the majority of those who should be part of the 
corporate body, and in effecting, to a great ex- 
tent, the fusion with themselves of many, especially 
in the provinces, who resented the position in 
which they were placed from no fault of their 
own; but who were, nevertheless, forced to 
remain outside the ranks of the Institute, to their 
mutual regret, and, perhaps, to the latent annoy- 
ance of both. E 


Mr. Aston Wenn, Vice-President, in proposing 
a hearty vote of thanks to the President for his 
address, which contained, as he observed, many 
practical and important suggestions, ventured to 
take exception to one or two points as to com- 
petitions. In most cases the promoters of a 
competition did not themselves know’ their 
requirements, and he thought that where the 
conditions laid down seemed intricate, difficult of 
interpretation, or incompatible, it was the duty 
of intending competitors to endeavour to ascer- 
tain their true meaning. The President had 
alluded to the material alterations sometimes 
necessary in selected designs; but in his experi- 
ence the design selected by an able assessor rarely, 
if ever, required reconsideration on general lines. 
In conjunction with his friend, Mr. Ingress Bell, 
he had sent in very many competitive designs; 
but they had certainly never expended anything 
like the £400 mentioned as the average estimated 
cost of those submitted for the West Ham 
Technical Institute. It should be held to be the 
aim of assessors, when consulted as to the draw- 
iag up of. conditions, to endeavour to lessen the 
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outlay on the preparation of designs. The fact 
that competitors would come forward, even if the 
conditions were harsh, ought not to absolve 
promoters from striving to make fair con- 
ditions. Occasionally committees sought to set 
aside the awards of assessors, and he was 
glad that efforts were now being made to per- 
suade the Durham County Council not to 
depart from the course usually adopted, of giving 
the execution of the work to the competitor 
named by tho assessor. With regard to the 
selection question, he was by no’ means sure 
that the committees would make a wiser choice of 
an architect than of a design: they were usually 
as ignorant of the merits of the one as of the 
other. It was no more desirable that promoters 
should be absolutely bound by the advice of their 
assessor, than that a man should be bound without 
option to follow the recommendations of his 
lawyer or his. doctor. As to the examinations, 
the action of the Institute in promoting architec- 
tural examinations was forced upon them by the 
younger men, and had been of great benefit to the 
profession and to students as showing what they 
ought to learn in their early days. The Presi- 
dent had touched on the increasing paucity of 
Fellows; but it should be remembered that the 
class of Associates by examination was steadily 
growing, and in time this process must tell, and 
would make the Institute a more vigorous body 
than in the past. All should be indebted to the 
President for his suggestion that Fellows should 
be admitted directly through the council. Such 
a course would confer honour on both parties, 
and he believed the suggestion would be well 
received by the members, and also by outsiders. 
Mr. W. D. Caron, F.S.A., President of the 
Architectural Association, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, humorously remarked that he foresaw 
the day when the youngest Fellow at present on 
the roll would find himself by flux of time the 


‘sole survivor, and as such the only architect 


eligible for a seat on the council, or to assume the 
purple and ascend to the Presidential chair. The 
suggestion as to the admission of Fellows through 
the Council had his cordial support. In appre- 
ciative terms he referred to the long life which 
the President had devoted to architectural 


scholarship and to scholarly architecture, and put 


the vote of thanks, which was carried by acclam- 
mation, and briefly acknowledged by Mr. 
Penrose. 
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CONCERT HALLS AND ASSEMBLY 
ROOMS.—III. 


By Ernest A. E. Wooprow, A.R.I.B.A. 


E have now seen how a simple room may be 

used for many purposes, as in the case of 

a parish room, where such use was to be expected ; 
but there are very many buildings which, in the 
first instance, are built for one purpose, and subse- 
quently changed to be used for another. I have 
already mentioned the swimming-bath as a most 
common example of this class of building. The 
architect may have no other instructions than to 
provide a good bath; but when winter comes the 
owner floors over his tank and lets the hall to any 
person who will pay the hire, irrespective of the 
inadequacy of the exits and general provisions of 
safety. The architect must, therefore, be alive 
to the fact that this may happen, and where there 
is the slightest chance of it happening, erect his 
building with such exits, staircases, &c., as will 
be sufficient for a seated audience of the number 
that will fill the area of the premises. This will 
save his client a lot of money, as no structural 
alterations will be required when he applies to 
the authorities for a license. It must also be 
remembered that the dressing-boxes in a swim- 
ming-bath will be in the way when used as an 
assembly-room, and that the wood of which they 
are made will add greatly to the inflammability 
of the building. These should, therefore, be so 
arranged that they can be taken down and 
removed entirely from the hall when it is used for 
public entertainments and the bathing season is 
over Ibelieve I am correct in stating that this 
requirement has been enforced in the conditions 
for a competition for the new baths in Shore- 


‘ditch. 


Another example of what a little forethought 
will do in enhancing the value of property is how 
the architect places his public room in an hotel, 
But for the fact that the largest room is often 
placed many feet above the ground level, is so 
mixed up in the fire risks of the hotel, and has no 
separate exits or staircase, this room might more 
frequently be licensed for public music and 


dancing, and be a source of revenue to the pro- 
prietor. 

Again, we have seen how parochial rooms 
are always wanted for public’ assemblies, 
yet how often are they erected on some piece 
of back waste land where no proper ingress 
or egress can be obtained; where doors are 
made to open inwards, are fastened with 
barrel bolts which may fall and catch in the floor, 
causing disaster such as experienced at Sunder- 
land some few years ago. Galleries are found 
in these buildings, even of recent erection, which 
have but narrow wooden staircases with winders 
leading into the same lobby as the floor of the 
hall. These staircases are little better than step 
ladders. The gas arrangements are most de- 
fective, as instanced in the Belfast catastrophe. 
Nosecond system of lighting is maintained. The 
gas-meters are placed in dangerous positions; 
stoves are provided with flues passing near wood- 
work, and generally every known measure of 
safety is totally ignored. The general run of 
parish-rooms and school-rooms are the most ill- 
cared for and neglected places of public resort of 
any kind, and consequently among the mosf 
dangerous. 

I fear it may be taken as a general rule that if 
an architect has to design a building, the use of 
which does not make it come under the regula- 
tions of the authorities, he seldom considers that 
those regulations are as applicable for the safety of 
a building used for lectures and social gatherings, 
as for concerts and dances. It is quite as neces- 
sary to look after the safety of an audience attend- 
ing a teetotal lecture as one assembled at a music- 
hall where drinking is allowed in the auditorium. 
The lives of the one assembly are as valuable as 
the lives of the other—some might argue more so. 
The architect should, therefore, be alive to fhe 
fact that a build‘ng used by the public should be 
as carefully designed for safety, whether it is to 
undergo the criticism ot the licensing authorities 
or not. By doing so, he is studying the greatest 
interest of his client, as he is erecting a building 
for which his client may eventually require the 
sanction of the authorities to hold certain classes 
of entertainment, which can only be held by 
having their license, and he will thus save the 
owner much annoyance, loss of time, and outlay 
for alterations. 

London architects in the future will be restricted 
to a certain extent by such provisions of the New 
Building Act as relate to public buildings which 
are not licensed for music, dancing, or stage 
plays. It may not be out of place here to touch 
upon these points. The walls, roofs, floors, gal- 
leries, and staircases must be constructed to the 
satisfaction of the district surveyor, or, in event 
of disagreement, to the satisfaction of the new 
Tribunal of Appeal. Houses, &c., which are 
converted into public buildings must be altered 
to the approval of the same authorities. Stair- 
cases for the use of the public in churches, 
chapels, meeting-houses, public halls, public 
lecture-rooms, public exhibition-rooms, or public 
places of assembly, must be supported and inclosed 
by brick walls not less than Qin. thick; they 
must be of fire-resisting materials, with treads of 
uniform width—nothing, strange to say, is said 
about a uniform rise. 

The width for staircases, internal corridors, or 
passageways must be 4ft. 6in. for 400 persons, 
6in. to be added in the width for every additional 
100 persons, until a maximum width of 9ft. is 
obtained; but where only 200 persons are to be 
accommodated, the width may be 3ft. Gin. Where 
a staircase is 6{t. wide or more, a central handrail 
is to be provided: 

These requirements- are based upon the old 
theatre regulations of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, which were re-enacted in the present 
L.C.C. regulations for theatres and music-halls. 

In lieu of a single staircase, corridor, or pas- 
sageway, the new Building Act permits a substi- 
tution of two staircases, corridors, or passage ways, 
each at least two-thirds the width required. When 
only one staircase is provided, architects may be 
expected to avail themselves of this provision, for 
two staircases are always better than one, and 
two staircases each 4ft. wide would be immensely 
more valuable than ono 6ft. wide. A staircase 
wider than 4ft. 6in. is a mistake where crowds 
have to descend rapidly, as there is not sufficient 
support at the sides to insure people going down- 
stairs without falling. 

Separate means of exit into the street, or open 
spaces, from the galleries will in future have to 
be provided for places of public assembly which 
are not under the theatre regulations. Doors 
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and barriers will have to be made to open out- 
wards, and no outside locks or bolts allowed. 

This is a great step in the right direction, but 
it still leaves much for the architect to do to make 

his building a safe one for the assembly of numbers 
of the public. It isa pity these sections of the 
new Act cannot be made to apply to old buildings 
used by the public. 

The requirements for concert halls and assembly 
rooms which need, by virtue of the nature of their 
entertainment, a music and dancing license, I 
shall have to deal with in full as these articles 
proceed. : 

So far, I have been speaking of the room, or 
hall, used for many purposes, quite apart from 
the hall, which is designed and used for concerts 
only; but itis very seldom that a hall can earn an 
income by being used for only one class of 
entertainment : sooner or later the proprietor has 
to change his bill or put up the shutters, 
architect must therefore remember this when 
making his design. — It is true that the architect, 
however careful he may be in his observance of 
every detail for public safety, is always at the 
mercy of the mismanagers who are put in charge 
of the building on its completion. He may pro- 
vide six exits from his hall, and the hall-keeper 
be of opinion that three are sufficient, and omit 
lighting the gas and lamps in the other three, as 
I have known to be the case. He may, and 
certainly will, if he be a wise man, put automatic 
bolts on his doors, and find the attendant adda 
padlock and chain so that they will not open; 
he may build store-rooms for the chairs, stage, 
orchestra fittings, &c., and the chairs and forms 
may be hurriedly placed in the passages and 
lobbies; he may see his exits obstructed during a 
performance by rows of chairs, the people seated 
thereon enjoying themselves, but quite oblivious 
of the fact that they are placing themselves and 
others in danger; his staircases may be blocked 
by ticket-boxes and barriers ; his safety-lamps may 
be unlit; and the hose from his hydrants removed 
to wash down the yard; and yet the architect is 
quite powerless. The only satisfaction he has is 

that when a panic does occur, accompanied by 
loss of life, and followed by an inquest, he, at 
‘least, will be held blameless. 

It is clearly the duty of the architect who has 
no control over mismanagement and the intro- 
duction of dangerous fittings, accompanied by 
such terrible risks, to, at least, provide a building 
where the fear of a fatal rush from panic will be 
prought to a minimum by the well-planned, well- 
placed, and numerous straight exits, the wide 
passages, and the well-designed staircases. 

A large number of concert-halls and assembly- 
rooms are attached to town halls. These rooms 
in town halls are more frequently than not 
placed on the first floor over the vestry offices ; 
their exits all deliver into a vestibule common to 
these offices and the public ‘hall, and the fire risks 
from the offices are added to those of the hall. 
It is argued that the offices are not used at night 
when the hall is; but that argument is a poor 
one, for the very fact of them not being in use is an 
assurance that should a’fire occur in them that 
fire will not be discovered till after it has got a good 
hold of the room, and until it is creating smoke 
sufficient to rise up the staircase into the hall and 
create panic. Again, a fire frequently smoulders 
for hours before it breaks out, so that the fatal 
spark may be actually locked in a room on the 
departure of the vestry officials, waiting to burst 
into flames when the hall is filled by the public. 

Rooms should never be placed unnecessarily 
above the street level, especially when they are 
of such a size as to hold on the area or floor level 
as many as a small theatre. A theatre holding 
a thousand people is provided with numerous 
exits; but the architect who places six hundred 
to a thousand seats on the floor of a hall situated 
many feet above the street seldom gives as many 
exits to his hall as he would to a theatre of the 
same holding capacity. 

There is one danger to the class of building of 
which I am now speaking which may not be 
often thought of—a danger arising frequently at 
political meetings or assemblies, where the 
audience are carried away by excessive excite- 
ment. Irefer to that imbecile who finds relief 
to his feelings by calling out’ ‘‘ Fire.”’ Such 
dreadful insanity does possess some few, and 
whatever the cause of the stupidity, the effect is 
attended with great danger, especially in a 
densely- packed mob already worked up to a pitch 
of intense excitement. How can -the architect 
contend against such olds as these? Only by 
safety planning. 


The’ 


COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUMS.—XXXII. 
By Gzorcze H. Brissy, F.R.1.B.A. 


LUNATICS’ WARDS IN WORKHOUSES. 


NE of the earliest notices of the establishment 
of an asylum for the insane is in the life of 
St. Theodosius, who is said to have been born inthe 
year 423, and to havedied in the year 529, at the. 
great age of 106 years. He is said to have estab- 
lished, near Bethlehem, a monastery, to which 
were annexed three infirmaries—one for the sick, 
one for the aged and feeble, and the third for 
such as had ‘lost their senses,’’ in which ‘all 
succours, spiritual and temporal, were afforded 
with admirable order, care, and attention,’ and 
probably the fourth division of this establishment 
was occupied by the working inmates. 

Perhaps the modern English workhouse ex- 
hibits, in a general way, the only corresponding 
existing provision (comprised in one institution) 
for three classes of the above description, for in 
workhouse buildings speeial wards are not only 
provided for the able-bodied and children of both 
sexes, but also for the sick, aged, and infirm, 
and for pauper imbeciles and lunatics, these 
latter being best housed when at some distance 
from the sane occupants, and as far as may be 
out of their sight and hearing. 

I have already directed attention to the fact that 
the building requirements of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, as regards lunatics and imbeciles in 
workhouses, are far less exacting than those of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy for patients in county 
asylums (vide Burtpinc News, Oct. 18, 1895, 
p. 653). The result is that patients, being main- 
tained at a less cost in workhouse lunatic wards, 
are not unfrequently permanently kept there; 
whereas they would be better provided for ina 
county asylum. This appears to be particularly 
evident in Ireland, as may be seen from the 
reports of the Irish inspectors of lunatics. 

Until fifty years ago the buildings for pauper 
lunatics were nearly always inadequate for the 
purpose, both as regards construction and number, 
and vastly different in every way (and particu- 
larly as to management) to those now provided in 
these Islands. There can be no doubt that the 
local authorities had a great horror for all such 
institutions, as only causes of expense to the 
ratepayers, and frequently permitted the insane 
to live how they could. In a certain district 
(containing many resident gentry who were not 
remarkable for displaying less than the usual 
benevolence of their class towards the poor) two 
helpless individuals deprived of reason were 
allowed for many years to live in a most miserable 
condition, and no, further illustrations as to the 
then necessity for improvement in asylum con- 
struction and management would probably, be 
considered requisite. 

In the first case an insane female occupied a 
wooden shed, resting against a garden wall, a 
receptacle of very slight materials, 5ft. long by 
4ft, 6in. broad, pervious to the elements at every 
seam, and having no door to fill up the entrance 
except a bunch of rags, which could be suspended 
for that purpose. Her bedding was a bundle of 
straw, and her food was contributed according to 
the good-will of her immediate neighbours, for 
she was too old and feeble to beg. She occupied 
this place for about 20 years, and was supposed to 
have escaped from a lunatic asylum. She was at 
first possessed of some accomplishments (music and 
needlework), indicating an origin and education 
above the common rank. Having a horror for 
stone walls, she took up her quarters in an open 
shed ; then she obtained an old hogshead, which 
she was permitted to occupy till it rotted about 
her, and subsequently obtained the garden-wall 
shed, where the neighbours usually contributed a 
few shillings at the beginning of each winter to 
obtain for her a rug and a fewclothes. The 
guardians of the poor of the parish never paid the 
least attention to this unfortunate creature, or 
disbursed one farthing in her behalf. 

The second instance is that of another insane 
woman, who resided (about a mile from the first 
mentioned) within an open shed near to a farm- 
house. In this case the shed was merely an 


erection, consisting of two or three pieces of. 


wood placed in a slanting position against a wall, 
and overlaid with a quantity of straw. It was 
quite open towards the north, and hardly 
approachable for filth. “It was also too short for 
the extended body of a human being; yet there, 
with a small log for a pillow, and afew clothes 
supplied by the parish authorities, was the only 
home of this miserable woman. \ When she lay 
in this loathsome den, too wretched to be a proper 


habitation of a pig, she was obliged to arrange 
herself like a cat, with her head and feet nearly 
together. Her food was supplied by the spon- 
taneous contributions of her neighbours, and 
otherwise she was not interfered with, although 
sometimes violent in her conduct. ke ee 

In defence of the parish authorities it was 
stated that the two wretched women preferred 
their sheds to houses, and that ‘‘ placing them in 
asylums would drive them frantic or destroy 
them.’’ A surgeon is said to have actually given 
his testimony to this effect, adding, in the case of 
the first-mentioned woman, that ‘‘the treatment 
she received seems as kind and humane as the 
circumstances will permit.’? On the other hand, 
a newspaper reporter stated that when he went to 
her den he ‘‘found her sitting shivering with 
cold, and covered with wet rags—rags literally 
soaked with the rain which had fallen in torrents 
during the preceding night, and had come in 
through the numerous’ chinks. in her wretched 
dwelling.’’ Her straw was changed once a week.’ 
The attempts of these authorities to exculpate 
themselves only made their case the worse ; for who 
ever heard of the freaks of insane persons being 
humoured, when it was necessary to take measures 
for humanely disposing of them? From this 
point of view an orphan might have been allowed ~ 
to wander about like a wild animal, unclothed, 
unfed, uneducated, merely because she preferred 
freedom to being reared ina workhouse. : The real 
cause of these women being allowed their own 
will was that it coincided with what was considered 
best for the parish funds, and the policy of some 
local authorities of half a century ago was to dis- 
courage all claimants for relief, and to endeavour 
to escape the necessity of sending paupers to 
lunatic asylums. ; 

In the planning of wards for harmless lunatics 
and imbeciles under workhouse control, there are 
various points to which the Local Government 
Board direct attention. : : 

In the first place, it must be borne in mind that 
in a large workhouse establishment there must be 
accommodation for the following classes, in addi- 
tion to those kept as lunatics, and that whether a 
workhouse be intended for ai/ the classes men- 
tioned, or only for a single class, or for a few of 
those classes, it is essential that there should be a 
complete separation of the sexes, and also as far 
as may be of classes, and to this end distinct 
dormitories, day-rooms, entrances, staircases, 
yards, water-closets or earth-closets, lavatories, 
&c., should be provided for each sex and class. 
The classes to be provided for are—‘‘ Aged and 
Infirm,’ ‘‘Able-bodied,” ‘Harmless Lunatics 
and Imbeciles,”’ ‘‘ Sick of all Classes,”’ ‘‘ Chil- 
dren,’’ ‘Infants,’ ‘Aged Married Couples,”’ 
“‘Probationors,’”’ and ‘‘ Vagrants,”” and a com- 
plete workhouse for a large union should ordi- 
narily comprise the following separated buildings 
—i.e, imbecile wards,’ isolation wards, sick 
wards, schools, vagrant wards, main buildings, 
and entrance buildings ; but in small workhouses, 
where the number of inmates and officers is very 
limited, some of the above-mentioned separate 
buildings may be dispensed with. 

The following are the requirements and sug- 
gestions of the Local Government Board as to 
accommodation for ‘‘short-period lunatics’’ in 
workhouses, and relate to the provision which 
should be made in workhouses for the accom- 
modation of persons who are alleged to be, or who 
are, lunatics, and who are removed to the work- 
house under section 20 or 21 of the Lunacy 
Act, 1890.. 

The extent of the accommodation will depend 
on the requirements of the particular union ; but 
arrangements should be made for the simultaneous 
accommodation of persons of both sexes, with their 
attendants. In large workhouses provision for 
the reception of short-period lunatics may in some 
cases be suitably provided in connection with the 
wards already set apart for imbeciles ; but in the 
smaller workhouses it may usually suffice to so 
arrange two wards and an attendant’s room with 
padded room, that one of the wards may, if 
necessary, be entirely shut off from the other 
portion, for the joint use of a patient and attendant. 

Each ward should be large enough for at least 
two beds, to enable a person in charge to be in © 
constant attendance, and the amount of space 
allowed should not be less than 100ft. floor space, 
and 1,200ft. cubic for each bed. All sharp pro- 
jecting angles should be avoided. Ward floors 
should be of wood. Ledges, architraves of doors, 
internal window-sills, and the like should be 
avoided, .No brackets, pegs or nails, &3., should 
be fixed to the. walls. Door-handles should be. 
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sunk flush, and doors arranged so as to open 
outwards. For wards of this kind strong 
window-frames, with vertical swing sashes, 6in. 
wide, extending for nearly the whole height of 
the window, glazed with small panes of stout 
plate glass, and working on pivots top and 
bottom, are suitable. 

Artificial light should be furnished from the 
adjoining attendant’s room through a fanlight 
glazed with Sin. plate, and under the control of 
the attendant, whose room should command a 
view of the whole ward by a small window of 
similar strength. 

Ventilation and warmth should be provided in 
wards of this kind by an air-chambered grate in 
the attendant’s room passing fresh warmed air 
into the wards; air-bricks should be fixed also 
in suitable positions, in addition to the opposite 
external windows, which are indispensable in 
each ward. 

The imbecile wards should provide for the 
ready sub-division of the patients according to 
their habits and condition, and should be so 
arranged as to afford the utmost facility for the 
constant supervision of the patients; and as 
respects ventilation and all arrangements for the 
comfort of the occupants, they should be regarded 
and treated as sick wards. 

The requisite minimum space per head for this 
class of inmate is, in the dormitories, 5ft. of wall 
space (irrespective of doors and fireplaces), 50ft. of 
floor space, 10ft. height, and 500ft. cubic space ; 
while in the day-rooms 20ft. of floor space, 10ft. 
in height, and 200c.ft. of space are required. 

Due provision should be made for securing 
cleanliness of person, and for the supply of hot 
and cold water; but in many cases a portable 
bath used in the ward may suffice. 

In the above arrangements generally the re- 
quirements of the Local Government Board are 
below the standard of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy, and of the corresponding authorities in 
Scotland and Ireland; but for this difference 
there does not appear to be a satisfactory justifi- 
cation, the inmates of county asylums and of 
workhouse lunatic wards being alike dependent 
upon the ratepayers. 

(To be continued.) 
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CAST IRON IN BUILDER’S AND 
CONTRACTOR'S WORK.—VII. 


By Josrru Horner. 


Cee in detail the several points in 

which good castings differ from those which 
are imperfect or bad, Fig. 19 is drawn to illustrate 
the appearance of a spongy top face of a column 
casting. The sponginess may be greater or less 


in extent than that indicated by the drawing; 
but the general appearance is unmistakable, and 
the term ‘‘spongy’’ or ‘‘ honeycombed ’’ ex- 
presses exactly that appearance. The holes will 
range from the size of a pin’s-head to that of a 
pea or a hazel-nut. When larger, they. have 


Fia. 


gone past mere sponginess, and are termed blow- 
holes. Often, as in blow-holes, the worst does 
not appear on the surface—a film of metal con- 
ceals a lot of honeycombing. An inspector will 
try the most minute holes with a bit of wire 
or a long pin, and often discover in that way that 
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a very small hole on the surface will extend for 
several inches beneath the surface, opening out 
really into a large blow-hole. Such sponginess is 
almost invariably found, when present, on the 
upper surfaces of castings, where the pressure is 
least ; seldom on the lower, where it is greatest. 
In some positions it is of relatively little moment; 
in others it should condemn the casting. Those 
parts subject wholly to tension, as the bottom 
tlanges of girders, should never be passed if 
the honeycombing is at all extensive or deep. In 


the case of lugs subject to tension, honeycombing 
such as that shown in Fig. 20, is quite 
condemnatory, even though all the rest of the 
casting were perfectly sound. Honeycombing on 
column flanges is also serious, because on the 
flanges the stability of a column largely depends, 
and the strain of the bolts is liable to pull such 
flanges off. Sponginess down one side of a 
column may or may not be serious, dependent on 
its extent and depth. A practised observer can 
usually forma correct opinion about that by 
probing, and by general appearance; but when 
columns have to be subjected to severe stress, it 
is better to condemn all which show any traces of 
‘sponginess. They can be well cast if the mould is 
properly vented, the metal clean, and sufficient 
risers put on. Minute cracks in columns have 
sometimes been pened over with a hammer. The 
same practice is resorted to when there are honey- 
combed surfaces, the hammer-blows closing them, 
and smoothing the surface over. The most satis- 
factory test for the closeness of grain and freedom 
from sponginess of a column is the hydraulic, just 
as it is used in the case of water- and steam-pipes. 

But there is an evil perhaps worse than this, 
and that is the presence ot large blow-holes. The 
utmost care does not always suffice to prevent 
these. They are due to insufficient venting of 
mould or core, to moisture, and to the entangle- 
ment of air in the molten metal. Ample venting 
and steady pouring, with the use of risers, are the 


best preventives of blow-holes. Unfortunately, 
they are very often concealed by a film of metal, 


22. 


asin Fig. 21. Hence the top faces of all cast- 
ings—which can always be known by the marks 
left from cut-off runners, risers, and chaplets— 
should be tested with hammer-blows, when hollow 
sounds will indicate the existence of concealed 
blow-holes, and a sharp blow will break through 
the thin film. Another way to detect them is to 
thrust a fine wire in some of the suspicious- 
looking small holes when such are present, when 
it will often penetrate several inches, revealing 
the fact that there is a blow-hole beneath. A 
smooth skin will often conceal hidden faults of 
this kind. Fig. 21 illustrates an extensive blow- 
hole in section below, and its locality and extent 
are indicated by dotted lines in plan above. Such 
blow-holes seldom occur, except on the upper 
portions of castings. These often extend over large 
areas without any external indication of their 
presence, because a thin film of metal so fre- 
quently covers and incloses them. They exist 
either with, or without association with general 
sponginess. As they generally occur on the top, 
and as they are often completely hidden, it is 
quite necessary to test all castings along their top 
faces with smart blows from a hand-hammer. 
Such blows do no harm to a good casting; but 
they will either return a hollow sound or break 
through the skin, if large blow-holes are under- 
neath. 

Blow-holes in castings are less serious when 
they occur in those portions subject to com- 
pression than in those subject to tension. A few 
blow-holes occurring at intervals in the former 
would not sensibly increase the risk of crushing ; 
but in the latter they would be highly dangerous. 
The same remark applies to general sponginess 
or openness of grain. Blow-holes in the neutral 
axis of a casting are of no moment. This is 
illustrated by the fact that holes may be drilled 
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in the neutral axis of a test-bar, and the drilled 
bar will sustain the same load as a solid bar; 
on the other hand, if the bar were turned 
upside down, bringing the thinner metal into 
tension, it would fracture quickly. The fact is 
also illustrated by the practice of lightening out 
a girder along the neutral plane. Sponginess on 
the compression side of a casting will slightly 
increase its deflection; but, all the same, if is 
risky to pass work in which blow-holes occur, 
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even in localities subject to little or no tensile 
stress ; because if a casting is blown in one place, 
it may also be so in another, of which no indica- 
tions are visible. 

An extensive scab is shown in Fig. 22. Such 
scabs occur on all parts of castings—top, bottom, 
and sides. They are due to the washing away of 
sand caused by hard ramming, weak sand, and 
badventing. Thefettlers chipthem off. But an 
inspector can see where such extensive chip- 
ping has been done, and all. castings that show 
signs of much scabbing should be condemned. 
It is not because the scab has been cut off, 
but because it presence is a sure indication that 
there are masses of sand, corresponding in size 
with the scab, imbedded somewhere in the body 
of the casting. Such masses may or may not 
come to the surface. If invisible, they constitute 
a hidden source of danger. Itis quite likely that 
the corresponding hole or holes are not to be 
found, being perhaps covered ‘with films of metal, 
but there is no doubt about their existence some- 
where. So that the presence- of extensive scab- 
bing is quite sufficient to condemn the castings in 
which it occurs ag unsound. 

Fig. 23, A, illustrates the defect which is 
termed a cold shut. Its presence should condemn 


any casting, no matter where it occurs. The cast- 
ing is really as good as fractured where the cold 
shut occurs. It means this : that the metal has been 


pured so cold and dead, or that the metal has had | 


so far to travel in the mould that it has become 
chilled ; consequently, when opposing currents 


meet, they do not mix as perfect liquids, but only’ 


to a partial extent. Being so cold, they form a 
joint or imperfect union, much like a bad weld. 
‘These are also caused by using poor iron with no 
life in it, or by using iron badly melted, as well 
as by allowing iron to remain too long in the 


ladle before pouring. When only a moderate’ 
stress comes on the casting, the cold shut becomes | 


the weak link in the chain. These shuts can 
usually be recognised by the rounded appearance 
of the edges along the irregular groove or fissure 
where the metals have met. 
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DESIGNING OF STEEL BRIDGES, 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
—XXIV. { 
T was explained in our last article that the 

repeated applications of the same load will 
cause a bar or other section of iron and steel to 
fracture under a stress less than that of its ulti- 
mate statical breaking strength. A practical 
example, and the mode of calculating the 
dynamical breaking strength of a bar of iron, 
was also fully investigated. This rule, as it was 
stated, was applicable only to those cases in which 
the stresses induced upon the bar by the load were 
of the same character or sign. It is evident that 
some change must take place in any specimen of 
metal when subjected to the action of repeated 
application and removal of the same load, or 
otherwise we should have the statical strength of 
it equal to the actual breaking strength when 
under experiment. This change: or loss of 
strength, for that is what it really amounts to, 
has been termed the ‘‘fatigue’’ of the material. 

Experiments on steel bars, made by Sir Benjamin 

Baker, in which the bars. were: repeatedly bent 

and twisted, demonstrated most conclusively, that 

the fatigue of the material was greater when-the 
repeated stresses were of a tensile character, and 
_ less when they were compressive.’ Although: the 
distinction between the statical and dynamical 


breaking loads of iron and steel has been shown to 
be very considerable when the specimen was sub- 
jected tostresses of the same character, the difference 
becomes still more accentuated and most marked 
when the bar undergoes alternate stresses of 
tension and compression. ‘The fatigue or loss of 
strength, which may be due to a deterioration of 
the elastic properties of the fibres, becomes 
greater, and the specimen consequently yields 
to a still smaller dynamical breaking weight. 
Railway axles when fractured constitute excellent 
examples of the truth of this statement. In their 
incessent revolutions the upper and lower fibres 
are continually subject to stresses of alternate 
tension and compression or ‘“‘ reversals.’’ It 
would be beyond the scope of these articles to 
investigate this question more fully; but it will 
be again referred to in dealing with its effects 
upon the different members of open-web steel 
girders. The practical evil results accruing to 
members of girders from reversals is so well 
known to engineers that some of them design 
their bridges and roof trusses in such a manner 
as to avoid all probable chance of any of the 
parts of them being so acted upon. This is by 
no means an easy task to accomplish in theory, 
and it is exceedingly doubtful, having a due 
regard, especially in railway bridges, to unforeseen 
and inevitable working contingencies, whether so 
nice an adjustment of stresses is ever really 
arrived at. It is preferable to acknowledge the 
possibility of reversals on some, but not all, the 
members of a girder, and allow a margin for 
them than to attempt to prevent their occurrence. 
As a matter of fact, some parts of nearly all 
bridges, roof and other structures, are exposed to 
alternating stresses, and it becomes absolutely 
necessary to provide for them, first by calculation 
of their actual amount, and secondly, by appor- 
tioning the sectional area of the muterial to 
adequately resist them. In the case of a bar or 
other specimen under experiment, let T be the 
greatest tensile stress to which it is exposed, and 
C the greatest compressive stress. Put S for the 
breaking strength of the bar under the same 
conditions of repeated applications of the same 
load as in our last article, and S, for its breaking 
strength when subjected to reversals. Let W 
represent the actual breaking weight to be cal- 
culated. Supposing the bar to be of steel or iron, 
we shall have— 
W= s(1 a tye a 
C C 


making the ratio— 
ete Os 
© 
the equation becomes— 
W=S(L=-RS) +RS,. 
Let a bar of steel be subjected to a maximum 


tensile stress of six tons, and a maximum com~ 
pressive stress of nine tens, then— 


T 2 

o =R= Re 
From. this value of the vibrating ratios we 
obtain, substituting it in the above formula— 


We=s (u- cy Weekes 


From:the results of experiments, we know that 
the following values have been found to hold for 
S and S; in tons per unit of area— : 


S‘= 16.8; = 9. 


-oiaiige these values in the equation for W, we 
ave— 
W = 16 (1 — 10'7) + 6 = 11°3 tons, 

The actual statical breaking weight of the steel 
specimen is about 29 tons, so the effect of 
reversals in causing ‘‘fatigue’’—that is, in 
reducing the strength of the material, is sufficiently 
obvious. It has been stated that the total effect 
of alternating stresses or reversals is equal to the 
sum of thé two descriptions of stresses regarded 
as being of the same character. Employing the 
same notation, if IT’ and © be the maximum 
stresses to which a bar is subjected, and supposing 
C be greater than T’, then it is not sufficient to 
design the bar of the proper form and sectional 
area to support the stress C, but it must be made 
strong enough to support a stress, S, equal to— 

S=(T+0C). 
In the example above, T was made equal to 
six tons per square inch, and C to nine tons, so 
that instead of calculating the area of the bar and 
designing the form of its section to resist a com- 
pressive stress of nine tons, which would, @ 
~ 


fortiori, resist a ‘tension of six tons, it would be 
necessary to design the bar so as to enable it to 
withstand a stress of 16 tons. 
Without adopting this rule in its entirety, 
engineers have for some time past recognised the 
necessity of employing a different distribution of 
the material in the various parts of girders and 
trusses than had hitherto been the practice. The 
old rule of the Board of Trade, fixing the safe- 
working stresses for wrought iron at five and 
four tons per square inch for tension and com- 
pression respectively, and at 63 tons for steel, 
is too vague to be any longer applied indiscrimi- 
nately to every member of an open-web girder. 
In a bridge liable to violent loads applied 
suddenly, some parts of the steelwork are con- 
siderably more affected by it than others. Girders 
of small span, such as plate and box girders, and 
others belonging to the same. type, as a class 
may be included under the old regulation; but 
in structures in which there is a large range of 
stress, combined with heavy rolling loads, some | 
nicer adjustment is, at any rate, desirable, if not 
indispensable. In some recent designs for very 
large suspension bridges in America the working 
stress per square inch for those parts of the bridge 
subject. to reversals has been taken as one-fourth 
of that allowed for the wire cables and parts 
which are strained solely in tension. The general 
law governing the safe loads under the three con- 
ditions investigated may be thus expressed. If 
L represent the safe statical load, L, the similar 
load when the members are subjected to repe- 
titions of the same stress, and L, the load when 
reversals take place, then— 
Ii wae and L, = - 
When treating in former articles the subject of 
steel-plate bridges, it was pointed out that, so 
far as choice was concerned, the designer had. 
little or none... There are only three descriptions 
of this particular type of bridge—the tubular, the 
double-plate web, or box girder, and the single- 
plate. The first of these is obsolete, the second is 
unsuitable, and the third remains as an example 
of the principle ‘‘ survival of the fittest.”” But 
in the matter of open-web girders, the engineer 
has almost an unlimited selection at his disposal, 
although there are only a certain number of 
recognised types of open-web girders and roof 
trusses. With the latter we are not at present 
concerned. It will be subsequently perceived 
that, although the number of actual types is 
limited—large though it is—the different manner 
in which the tracing may be arranged inside the — 
members constituting the boundary lines or peri- 
meter of the various girders, permits of almost end- 
less combinations. It may be remarked thatsomeof 
these bridge trusses—for there are bridge as well 
as roof trusses—are better adapted for timber than 
steelwork ; and others, again, answer well when 
both materials are employed in the same struc- 
ture. Steel and timber, provided the latter be in 
large scantlings, will make a good, strong, cheap 
bridge; but the combination is now seldom em- 
ployed. In these compound trusses the steel may 
be used for the lower boom, and for other members 


‘| which undergo stresses of tension, while the 


timber is employed for the members in compres- 
sion. One advantage of this mode of construction 
is that, as the timbers decay and require renewal, 
the operation can be effected by removing them 
singly in succession, without the necessity arising 
for stopping the traffic. With the exception of 
the braced arched rib, in which the curved chords 
or booms are struck from the same centre, and its 
inverted form, the hanging girder, all open-web 
girders may be divided into two principal types 
or classes. ‘The first comprises all those in which 
the flanges or booms are parallel to one another, 
and the second all those in which the same con- 
ditions do not obtain. Of all existing examples 
of the rigid braced arched rib, the finest is fur- 
nished by the bridge crossing the Mississippi-at 
St. Louis. It is built of steel, consists of three 
spans, two side-spans of 502ft. and one central span 
of 520ft. There are four ribs in the total width of 
the bridge, which is 52ft. Each rib is built up 
of a pair of steel tubes spaced vertically, 12ft. 
apart from centre to centre, and braced together 
by diagonal bars. It carries a roadway above 
the crown of the arch, and a double “ track’’ 
underneath the roadway, and’ cost £1,366,000. 
The hanging girder, by which is not meant an 
ordinary suspension bridge, although it may be 
in posse, is not yet im esse. A very good idea of 
the general features of this magnificent American 
bridge will be obtained from an inspection of 
Fig. 4, which represents a.skeleton elevation of 
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the central span, the upper and lower horizontal 


lines indicating the relative positions of the road- 


' way and the double line of railway. If the arched 


rib be inverted, it becomes a hanging girder, 
shown in Fig. 5. There are some points of 
difference in the erect and inverted structures 
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deserving of notice. In the first place, the 
tendency of the one is to thrust out the abutments ; 
that of the other to pull them together. While 
in the arched rib both the concentric, convex, and 
concave booms are in compression, those of the 
hanging girder are in tension. Again, the 
vertical members in the former are also under 
compressive stresses, and those of the latter under 
tensile. 

Since steel will carry a considerably greater 
load—that is, support safely a greater stress per 
unit of area, of a tensile than of a compressive 


character, it would be reasonably supposed that a 
type of girder or truss in which all its members 
were in tension, would prove the most economical 
form of construction. Theoretically yes, but 
practically no, or at least not under all conditions. 
The amount of material which is practically 
required to stiffen hanging or suspended girders 
is much beyond what is required for the aroh 
type, which carries within itself a certain amount 
of rigidity, whether it be a plain solid arched rib, 
a braced rib, as in the example under notice, or a 
braced arch proper, which in reality, if the arch 
be hinged at the centre, consists of two braced 
cantilevers. The most recent, as well as the 
largest, example of this last-mentioned particular 
description of the arch form is that afforded by 
the Tower Bridge. Lach of the lifting leaves or 
semi-arches are 100ft. in span, and are, strictly 
speaking, braced cantilevers, as already stated, 
and balanced by the counterweights hidden within 
the towers. Examples of the solid arched rib are 
numerous, from the small specimens spanning the 
underground stations of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way to the two steel arched ribs of the Harlem 
River Bridge, with spans of 510ft. each. Asa 
corroboration of the statement respecting the 
amount of material required for the sole 
purpose of stiffening suspended girders, it 
may be mentioned that longitudinal stiffening 
girders are indispensable to all suspension bridges 
of great span. These girders, which are double 
—one on each side of the bridge—run the whole 
length of the span, and rest upon the floor 
beams which are supported by the cables. Not 
only do these girders carry no load themselves, 
but they: even do not carry their own weight. 
They serve simply to distribute the rolling load ; 
they add nothing to the strength of the bridge 
itself, and are absolutely so much dead weight. 
The more efficiently they affect this distribution, 
the greater is the check given to oscillatory 
vibration, the more are the disturbances due to 
the live load controlled, and the less the deflec- 
tions in the cables and the whole system. Theo- 
retically, these girders are liable to reversals, but 
rarely in practice. In a suspension bridge of 
large span, the weight of the pair of stiffening 
girders has been estimated as equal to nearly one- 
half the whole permanent load. 

In addition to the general classification already 
given of open web-girders, it will be necessary to 
subdivide them under minor heads, as any altera- 
tion, either in the form of the booms, the angle 
of the bracing, the length of the panels, or the 
disposition of the loading, will, in one manner or 
the other, affect the relative value and economy 
of the whole structure. 
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New Y.M.C.A. premises in the High-street, 
Honiton, were opened on Friday. The building 
occupies the site of a disused boot factory, and has 
been erected from designs by Mr. Cole, of Exeter, 


MESSRS. CHARLES JENNER AND CO.’S 
NEW PREMISES, EDINBURGH. 
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4 Wises new premises have quite lately been 
erected by Messrs. Charlés Jenner and Co. 
to take the place of the building which was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire in 1892. This well- 
known establishment was founded in 1837. by 
Mr. Charles Kennington and Mr. Charles Jenner. 
Free Renaissance has been chosen by the archi- 
tect as the style of the building, and it includes 
the characteristics of the Jacobean architecture 
of England as practised by Inigo Jonesand Wren, 
as well as the French Renaissance of the valley 
of the Loire. The most striking and novel 
features of design are the shop arcading and the 
great octagon tower at the angle of Princes-street 
and South St. David-street. The arches of the 
shop arcade rise to a height of 22ft. above 
the pavement of Princes-street, and on that 
frontage of 80ft. there are six bays. Fronting 
St. David-street there are twelve bays, and 
the arcading becomes lower towards the north 
in consequence of the level of the street rising 
in that direction. Between the piers of the 
arcade the windows are recessed for 2ft., so that 
passers-by or intending purchasers are able to 
inspect the goods displayed without being jostled. 
The pier bases are of dark blue granite, nicely 
moulded, and the piers themselves are of rich red 
Aberdeen granite from the Hill O’Fare Quarry, 
all beautifully polished and in large blocks. 
Yellow freestone from Crags Quarry, North- 
umberland, has been used for the pier capitals 
and the arches, which are deeply moulded 
and carved, the archivolts having the keystones 
and billeting usual in the style. ‘Ihe main door- 
way in Princes-street, and the carriage entrance 
from St. David-street have deeply recessed 
porches, floored and lined with marble and 
granite, and the exteriors are pedimented and 
richly carved. Rising to the height of 120ft. 
above Prinves-street, the great angle-tower has a 
very striking appearance. The orders of archi- 
tecture have been replaced by statues upon the 
first and fifth floors representing various nations 
of Europe and America with which the firm have 
dealings. In the angle-bay of the tower typical 
female figures in national costume, representing 
England and Scotland, have been introduced. In 
the bay fronting Princes-street are similar figures 
representative of Ireland and France ; whilst the 
bay facing St. David-street is occupied by repre- 
sentative figures of America and Germany. There 
are twelve statues, each of them being 10ft. in 
height. On the upper story the orders of architec- 
ture have been replaced by caryatides of a more 
conventional type. Sculptured representatives of 
various styles of beauty support the caps and 
superstructure of the gables and dormers, the 
lower parts of which features are treated in 
a more severe style, introducing columus with 
richly-carved volutes and scrolls. An out- 
standing feature of the building is the rich 
horizontal lines of decoration formed by the 
balconies upon the various stages. The street- 
floor balcony is a monogram in the Jacobean style, 
with the emblematic letters of Charles Jenner 
and Company intertwined. On the angle tower 
these balconies are more richly treated with carved 
shields, on which are placed the coats of arms of 
the chief cities of England and Scotland, The 
upper part of the great tower is most elaborately 
decorated. Arcaded windows, surmounted by a 
carved parapet with coats of arms in the centre 
panels, carry the eye to the flying buttresses, on 
which have been placed richly-carved figures 
representing the Four Seasons, while on a higher 
level the circular windows are ornamented with 
palm leaves. The pier-tops of the flying buttresses 
are domical in shape and richly carved. On one 
corner there is a handsome Renaissance tourelle 
which contains a staircase leading to a platform 
on the top of the tower. Carved cupids ornament 
the pediments of the door-pieces at the Princes- 
street and the St. David-street entrances, with 
emblematical signs illustrative of reception 
and despatch of goods. This is certainly a 
somewhat novel architectural treatment, but it 
harmonises well with the other decorations. 
There is also carved on each side of | the 
doors the monograms of the present partners, 
Mr. James Kennedy and Mr. Donald Kennedy. 
If it be possible to construct a building absolutely 
fireproof, Messrs. Charles Jenner and Company’s 
has that quality. To make assurance doubly sure, 
fireproof bricks have been largely used in prefer- 
ence to stone ; even the external stone walls being 


lined internally with brick. Between the Princes-° 
street and the St. David-street block a thick 
fireproof wall rises from the foundation to the 
roof, and the openings in this wall are protected 
by fireproof doors in the same manner as the iron 
curtain in theatres separates the proscenium 
from the auditorium. All the internal beams and 
standards carrying the various floors and roofs 
are of the best steel, and from the great strength 
of this material the architect has been able to 
reduce the number of these supports to a minimum. 
Every piece of steel- work is imbedded in Port- 
land. cement concrete, and is thus rendered 
impervious to the action of either fire and water. 
The floors are fireproof, and are constructed on a 
novel principle which combines unusual strength 
with extreme lightness. The spaces between the 
beams are from 10ft. to 12ft. wide. These spaces 
are covered with a single slab of Portland cement 
concrete from 3in. to 4in. thick, and the heart of 
this slab is filled-with square steel rods closely set 
and laced together with wire to similar rods 
running in the opposite direction. By this means 
a floor capable of carrying several hundred- 
weights to the superficial foot has been obtained, 
which can neither be damaged by fire nor water. 
This floor is covered on the top with marble 


| or wood-block paving from ‘in. to lin. in thick- 


ness, according to the situation and the wear and 
tear to which it is exposed. Even the roofs are 
constructed of steel and concrete, covered externally 
with slates and Val de Travers asphalte, so that 
the whole building is as nearly fireproof as the 
ingenuity of man can suggest. The architects 
are Messrs. George Beattie and Sons, 136, George- 
street, Edinburgh, and upon Mr. W. Hamilton 
Beattie, the senior partner of the firm, devolved the 
personal supervision of every portion of the building 
which he designed and carried out. The sculpture 
decorations were carried out by Mr. Birnie Rhind, 
R.S.A., Edinburgh; mason and_ brickwork; 
Messrs. James Young and Sons, Edinburgh ; 
granite-work, Mr. Wm. Keith, jun., Aberdeen ; 
glass enamelled drain - pipes, Messrs. Walter 
Macfarlane and Co., Glasgow ; asphalte pavement 
and roofs, Val de Travers Asphalte Company, 
London ; passenger and goods lifts, Otis Elevator 
Company, London and New York; pavement 
and floor lights, Hayward Brothers and Eckstein, : 
London; pitch-pine and birch-block flooring, 
Wood Block Flooring Company, Ltd., London ; 
shop counters, fittings, aud fixtures, Messrs. 
Charles Jenner and Co., Edinburgh; pneumatic 
cash tubes, Henry Walker and Oo., Newcastle; 
iron cisterns and tanks, Messrs. Braby and Co., 
Glasgow. 


HANDBOOK OF GASFITTING.* 


ESSRS. JAMES STOTT AND CO., the 
gas-lighting and ventilating engineers, and 
the patentees of the well-known and useful auto- 
matic gas governor, have brought out a little 
handbook for the use of architects and surveyors, 
with tables of tests by Mr. Arthur H. Crump. The 
profession have need of such a book of reference ; 
tor years the architect has been without any guide 
to gasfitting and lighting, and has been obliged 
to wholly rely upon the gasfitter for information 
as to technical points. In specifying for gas- 
fittings and ventilators, he has been obliged to con- 
sult catalogues that are not always reliable. As 
Messrs. Stott say in their preface, ‘‘ the object to. 
be obtained in fitting a building with gas-pipe is 
to provide for an equal distribution of gus, so that, 
when fully lighted up, the pressure will be found 
as nearly as possible equal at all points on the” 
same level—a condition which gives the most 
efficient and economical results.’? The gas- 
fitter has generally his own way in the 
selection and running of the pipes, for all 
that is generally specified is the number of 
places which are to be lighted ; hence he is not 
particular as to how he can cut down the cost by 
using small and inefficient pipes. By the rales 
laid down in this little book the architect will in 
future be able to specify the sizes of all pipes, and 
the best methods of fixing them, so that nothing 
of importance need be left to the gasfitter. To 
further this object, a specification and bill of 
quantities are given as models, which, with 
slight alteration, can be used for all classes of 
gasfitting. Such matters as the quality and 
strength of pipes, these being of wrought iron, 
welded and screwed to the standard threads, and 
capable of resisting a steam pressure of 601b. per 


* Stott’s Architects’ and Surveyors’ Handbook of Gas~« 
Fitting. London: James Stott and Co., 174, Fleet- 
street, and Queen Victoria-street. i 


square inch—bends, elbows, sockets, tees, wall- 
hooks, and a variety of other details are given. 
Several matters are discussed, as the height of 
gas-jets from floor—an important point in de- 
signing a scheme of lighting. A table is given 
showing the candle-power per 1,000sq.ft. of area. 
Here we find that for villa dining-rooms 250 
candle-power is required ; for schools and 
churches, 300 candle-power ; for cottage parlours, 
150 candle-power per 1,000ft. of area. It is 
most necessary to provide for this candle-power 
in providing gasfittings. Next the question of 
the kind of gas lights is discussed. For certain 
purposes group lights can be obtained in ‘‘Sun- 
light ’’ patterns, having an aggregated value for 
lighting of 2,500 candles, with an efficiency of 
25 to 30 candles per 5e.ft. per hour, and these can 
be combined with a ventilating arrangement by 
which the products of combustion can be carried 
away to an extractor. With regard to sizes of 
pipes, the architect often leaves this detail to 
the gasfitter, the result being that smaller pipes 
are introduced than are necessary for delivering 
the given quantity of gas. How few of those 
engaged in lighting buildings by gas consider the 
question of pressure, upon which the delivery 
depends, or the size of pipe necessary for a given 
pressure, or its length and friction! It isshown, 
for example, that the friction varies directly as 
the simple measurement of the internal circum- 
ference of pipe. Hurst’s and Professor Pule’s 
formulz are given, which show that the carry- 
ing power of a pipe varies as 4/D°, which 
gives a 4in. pipe 32 times the carrying 
power of an inch pipe. The authors say 
this cannot be verified, and they give a new 
formula and a table by A. H. Crump. Except 
for short branches, jin. and in. pipes are to be 
avoided, as they are liable to choke up. For 
underground pipes, nothing less than 3in. is 
recommended. A very useful table is given 
showing the number of lights that can be sup- 
plied from pipes of varying diameters and lengths, 
the pressure assumed being 3%ths of an inch. 
From this table it is seen how important a factor 
length of pipe is. Thus we find that a }in. pipe, 
20yd. long, will supply seven lights. At 40yd. 
it will supply five lights, at 60yd. four lights, at 
80yd. up to 100yd. three lights. The pressure on 
the pipes when all the lights are burning should 
vary as little as possible, and any excess of pres- 
‘sure is wasteful; hence the importance of regu- 
lating thesizes of pipes. Every gas consumer ought 
‘to know that every burner gives its best result at 
@ certain pressure. Other sections treat on con- 
sumers’ governors, pressure on upper floors, ware- 
houses, gas-meters, fitting up cocks, underground 
pipes, gas-stoves and fires, ventilation, &c. The 
advice given on preparing contracts and the 
forms of specification and quantities are valuable. 
Messrs. James Stott and Co.’s little handbook will 
be a boon to the architect, and will save many mis- 
takes in gas-fitting and lighting. Itis published 
at the low price of 6d, 
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SPRUCE TIMBER FORESTS. 


HE Maine forests are vast and magnificent, 
and may be estimated by riding through 
them for days together on the railroad; but those 
who are aware of the risk to which these forests 
are exposed by the opening of the great timber 
areas of northern Maine by rail, and the great 
destruction by fire caused to the American forests 
‘in the past by this means, entertain grave doubts 
of their safety. Wherever the path of the ‘‘ iron 
horse’’ goes through the forests, the risk of a fire 
‘is great, which may sweep over township after 
township and destroy millions of acres of valuable 
‘timber. The North-Lastern Timberman, quoting 
“the Bangor Commercial, says truly, ‘‘ This is the 
menace of the future to our forest wealth,’’ and 
can be guarded against only to a slight extent, as 
when it may happen no one knows, or where such 
-a devastation would stop. The same journal 
‘speaks of another source of demand upon the 
‘forests—namely, ‘‘ that of the great uses of spruce 
in the manufacture of pulp or paper stock.’’ 
Formerly it was thought that only poplar and 
the finer fibre woods could be used for this pur- 
pose; but by improved machinery, spruce is said 
to be the chief dependence in the wood-pulp 
industry. In addition to this demand, the 
chemical-paper vats exhaust a large quantity. 
As the same authority points out, these require- 
ments are sufficient to cause anxiety when it is 
calculated that, ‘‘at the present rate of consump- 
tion of spruce for paper-making, every spruce 
forest in New England will be stripped for profit- 


able pulp-making trees in fourteen years.”” A 
report of the Labour Commissioner of the State 
of Maine gives some interesting facts as to this 
industry. He says: ‘In pulp-making, Maine is 
to-day in the very forefront ; while paper manu- 
facturing has become an industry of large 
magnitude. It is conceded by all paper manu- 
facturers that spruce is the best wood for pulp, 
and Northern Maine is full of spruce, lying near 
its “waterways, and easily accessible.”’” The 
product is near the market, and New England 
will always be the centre of pulp and paper, as, 
of all States, Maine has the raw material in 
greatest abundance. American paper is finding 
a foreign market, and the export of Canadian 
spruce-pulp to this country is considerable; but 
of the duration of this pulp-paper there is some 
doubt. 
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FORCE OF THE WIND. 


Q* the 30th Oct., at the first meeting for the 
session of the City -of London College 
Science Society, Professor Henry Adams, M.I,C.E’, 
one of the vice-presidents, read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Force of the Wind.’’ After reviewing a number 
of the recorded experiments on wind-pressure, he 
tabulated the results upon a common basis to 
show that within certain limits the intensity of 
the pressure increased with the area of the 
receiving surface; but over large areas the maxi- 
mum was not reached ia practice, owing to the 
wind moving in concentrated gusts. An account 
was given of the pressure said to have been reached 
in various historical gales, and extracts from 
various standard works as to the proper pressure 
to be estimated for in designing structures. In 
conclusion, he suggested that, although 561b. per 
square foot might be looked upon as the standard, 
this should be modified according to the circum- 
stances of the case—viz., with the height from 
ground level, the unsupported width, and the 
angle of incidence. The pressures, according to 
the table submitted, varied from 16lb. at ground 
level to 801b. at a height of 200ft., and in the 
latter case from 801lb. at a width of 10ft. to 40lb. 
at a width of 1,000ft., while the multiplier for 
angle varied from °45 at 5° to 1:00 at 60° ts 90°. 
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CHIPS. 


A new convalescent house for female patients, 
erected at Murthly Asylum, Perthshire, was 
formally opened by Lord Balvaird on Saturday. 
A similar building is in course of erection for males, 
and the two are estimated to cost £9,000. ‘The 
peed have been prepared by Mc. David Smart, 
Perth. 


On Thursday in last week a new Primitive 
Methodist chapel was opened at Walton, near 
Peterborough. The chapel is of white brick, with 
stone dressings, designed by Mr. W. Hawkins, of 
Fletton, and built by Mr.Swain. Theaccommoda- 
tion is for about 120, and the cost will be £300. 


A stained-glass window has been placed in Sheld- 
wich parish church, by the. officers of the llth 
Hussars, in memory of Lieut. the Hon. Herbert 
Miles, who died of enteric fever at Sialkot, India, 
in October, 1894. 


Block III. of the Patent Office extension is fast 
approaching completion. Thé building is being 
erected for H.M. Office of Works from the design 
of Mr. J. Taylor, C.B. Mr. B. E Nightingale is 
the contractor. The floors and ceiliugs are fire- 
proof throughout on the Mark Fawcett system. 


On Saturday the memorial-stone of Heaton Moor 
Congregational church was laid. The cost of the 
church, which is to take the place of an iron build- 
ing, together with that of the recently-built school, 
will be about £7,000. The church will seat ever six 
hundred persons, while the new school has accom- 
modation for about 450, 


The people of Weston-super-Mare have no fewer 
than three pier schemes engaging their attention at 
the present time—viz., the Kuightstone Pier, which 
is being promoted by the urban district council in 
connection with two or three marine lakes and 
other improvements; the new low-water pier, 
which the present Pier Company are seeking 
powers to construct; and the Regent-street Pier, a 
Bill for which was obtained some years ago, and 
has not yet lapsed. Ono Saturday an extraordin wy 
meeting of the present Pier Company was held to 
consider a report of the directors as to the con- 
struction of a low-water pier and other works, the 
raising of additional capital, to authorise an appli- 
cation to Parliament for powers to carry out the 
same, and for general business. The proposals 
were approved, and Mr. Yockney, of Queen Anne’s- 
gate, S.W., was formally appointed engineer for the 
purposes of the Bill, 


~ OBITUARY. | 


WE regret to announce the death, at the age of 
62 years, of Mr. Epcar Pure Lorrus Brock, 
F.S.A., F.R1.B.A., the accomplished ecclesio- 
logist and architect, which occurred at his resi- 
dence, 6, Colville-square, Kensington Park, on 
Saturday. Mr. Brock had suffered for some 
months from cancer in the tongue, and under- 
went a painful operation in September last. 
He was, as a youth, a student in the Royal 
Academy Schools, and entered the offices of 
Messrs. W. G. and E. Habershon at the age of 
eighteen. When the brothers disconnected their 
practices, Mr. Brock remained as managing clerk 
to Mr. Edward Habershon, with whom -he sub- 
sequently entered into partnership. The works 
of the firm of Habershon and Brock include 
Normanhurst Court, built for the late Thomas 
Brassey ; master’s house at Harrow, the laying- 
out of the Cawston Estate at Balham and the 
Manor Estate at Wellington, and similar works 
in Kilburn, Highgate, and Teignmouth. The 
most prominent work of the firm was, however, 
the numerous church buildings and restorations, 
the former including St. Augustine’s, Highbury 
New Park, Hammerwood, Sussex, Wallington, 
Ore, and Hethersgill. On the retirement of Mr. 
E. Habershon, he left his share of the practice to 
Mr. Brock, who had since removed from Blooms- 
bury to Red Lion-square, and had carried out the 
various homes of the National Refuge Society, 
the German Orphanage, the Missionary College 
at Palestine-place, and many churches and 
schools. Mr. Loftus Brock had for many 


years held the office of honorary secretary to the. 


British Archeological Association, and his ex- 
tempore addresses in churches, given during the 
annual excursions (which were arranged under 
his supervision), were delivered in a lucid and 
popular style, and with an easy flow of lan- 
guage which brought home to the least informed 
members of these gigantic picnic parties the 
salient features and peculiarities of the buildings 
visited. He had also been the hon. secretary to 
the Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts since: its foundation, and for many years 
had acted as cicerone at the excursions of the Kent 
Archeological Society. Mr. Brock joined the 
Royal Institute of British Architects as a Fellow 
in 1882, and at the time of his decease was 
serving as a member of the Committee of Litera- 
ture. He was the author of many papers and 


essays on antiquarian subjects, and frequently. 


lectured on similar topics. We gave Mr. Loftus 
Brock’s portrait in our issue of Nov. 14, 1890. 


Mr. Cuartes Browne, F.S.A., whose death, | 


at 21, Fellows-road, South Hampstead, occurred 
on Friday, was born in London in 1821. He was 
educated at King’s College, London, and at 
Wadham and Worcester Colleges, Oxford, where 
he had a distinguished career. He was called to 
the Bar in 1846 at Lincoln’s Inn, and practised 
at the Chancery Bar until a few months ago, 


when he retired through ill health, being, with — 


one exception, the barrister of longest standing 
then in practice. Mr. Browne was a member of 


the legal council of the English Church Union. 
from its commencement, an authority on ecclesio- - 


logy and kindred subjects, and a member of many 
learned and scientific societies. He had delivered 
several lectures on antiquarian subjects before the 


Society of Architects, the St. Paul s Ecclesiological 


Society and other bodies. : 


Mr. Epwarp Lanz, the borough surveyor of 
Wokingham, died on Tuesday week, aged 68 
years. He is survived by his wife, one son, and 
three daughters. 
all his life in Wokingham, was for some years 
previous to the dissolution of the old local board 
inspector of nuisances and surveyor. Oa the 
constitution of the present town council he con- 


tinued to hold these offices, together with the 


school attendance officership tor the borough. 


OO ___.. 


The town council of Reading are in correspond- 
ence: with the Local Government Board with 
reference to an application from the council for 
sanction to borrow £8,000 to build an art gallery, 
and so increase the available space at the museum, 
where more room is needed to house the additional 
Roman remains constantly being found at Silchester. 


Colonel A. G. Durnford, aninspector of the Local 
Government Board, conducted inquiries in the new 
Council Chamber, at Haslingden, on Tuesday week, 
relative to the application of the town council for 
power to borrow £3,100 for the sewering of Rising 
Bridge, and £1,700 for a new fire station to be 
erected near the municipal offices at West-view. 


‘ 


The deceased, who had lived - 
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Nov. 8, 1895. 
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‘ITY GUILDS.—XII.: THE MERCERS’ HALL 
STAIRCASE. 


Tue black wainscot work of the handsome old 
hall of this the leading company, makes the interior 
of the famous building one of the most interesting 
still existing among the historic halls of the City 
of London ; but, unfortunately, the apartment is 
so very dark that a photographic view is well- 
nigh out of the question, even during the clearest 
days inthe summer. Mr, Sandell took a series of 
views for us ; but the heavy shadows and absence 
of reflected light rendered the results scarcely 
‘so satisfactory as could be desired; indeed, 
the hall itself requires to be seen at night- 
time, when illuminated, to be properly examined 
in detail. The chapel occupies the site of the 
house of Gilbert 4 Becket, in which his son, 
Thomas, the murdered Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was bornin 1119. Wehope to give a plan of the 
premises when we illustrate the older portions 
of the buildings, at an early date, on which occa- 
sion some particulars of the history of the place 
will more accord with the illustrations. ‘T'o-da 
we show the new staircase, which was erected 
about 15 years ago, when the facade buildings in 
Cheapside were carried out from the plans of the 
late Mr. G. Barnes Williams, the Company’s 
architect. The interior fittings were designed by 


the late Mr. J. G. Crace, and executed under his 


supervision. The staircase, is reached from the 
paneipa) entrance in Cheapside by way of a 

oridly-treated vestibule in oak, carried up some 
14ft. high, and above that the walls are hung with 
leather. The ceiling and cornice, in imitation of. 
oak framing, are carried out in plaster. The 
area of the staircase is about 45ft. by 20ft. on the 
ground-floorleyel, andthe heightisabout40ft. The 
stairs are 8ft. wide, and have balusters with carved 
and fluted features, the newels being surmounted 
by sculptured lions bearing shields. One of these 
animals is seen in our accompanying view. The 
walls of the upper part of the staircase are lined 
with leather, and the oak frieze and cornices are 
relieved by gold and bronze enrichments. The 
lunettes are filled with three paintings, repre- 
senting the Arts, Commerce, and Industry, the 
remaining, compartment being occupied by a 
window. Inthe middle of the ceiling occurs a 
painting of Mereury by Barrias. This hardly 
comes into our present picture. Below, a great 
feature is made of the hall chimneypiece, erected 
in stone, under the middle landing of the grand 
Stairs. We shall give before Jong an illustra- 
tion of this part of the building, which is very 
picturesquely treated. 


MESSRS. CHARLES JENNER AND COMPANY’S NEW 
PREMISES, EDINBURGH. 


(For description, see p. 663.) 


Y | for the public. 


ALL SAINTS CHURCH, BELFAST. 


Turs*church is about to be erected in University- 
street, Belfast, and is designed to seat one 
thousand people on the ground floor, galleries 
being altogether avoided. The exterior facing 
of the church will be of white sandstone from 
Scrabo, and the interior dressings of red Dumfries 
stone. Mr. William J. Fennell, of Belfast, is 
the architect. 


PASSMORE EDWARDS FREE LIBRARY, LOWER 
EDMONTON : CHARLES LAMB MEMORIAL. 


Tuts new public library, the free gift of Mr. J. 
Passmore Edwards to the town of Lower Edmon- 
ton, is about to be erected on the ‘‘ Limes”’ site, 
at the corner of Plevna-street in Lower Fore- 
street, as a memorial to Charles Lamb, whose 
famous name is so prominently associated with 
Edmonton, where he lived and died. The land, 
which is being acquired from the Leathersellers’ 
Company for the purpose, is situated close to the 
town-hall, and occupies in every way an advant- 
ageous position, central and convenient to the 
whole of the district. The building has been 
planned with a view to facility of administration 
and complete supervision ; economy of working, 
necessarily in such an institution, being of prime 
consequence. On entering the building, beyond 
the vestibule, the reading and newspaper room, 
40ft. long by 20ft. wide, will be found to the 
right, with ample windows towards the south 
and west, securing a cheerful aspect. To the left 
is the lending-library, with a long counter, and 
ample space for borrowers, divided only by an 
open arcade from the hall, so that the public can 
at once see from whence books may be obtained ; 
and besides this great advantage, an uninter- 
rupted view is secured from the attendants’ 
counter direct into the public reading-room 
through the glazed screens in the arches on the 
other side of the hall. The old plan of inclosing 
the borrowers’ counter by solid walls has been 
found a mistake, for the very good reason that 
thereby the officials are needlessly cut-off from 
the public part of the building, and their work of 
supervision and centrol is seriously impaired. 
Immediately at the end of the lending library is 
located the boys’ room, completely under the 
eye of the librarian and his assistants, and well 
isolated, too, from the reading-room—which is a 
distinct gain. Facing the entrance at the other 
end of the hall is a wide stone staircase leading to 
a roomy gallery on the first floor, suitable for the 
display of local maps and charts, andforming anap- 
proach to the reference and magazine rooms; which 
are so contrived as to be under ready supervision. 
A-space for the use of ladies is provided beyond 
the magazine-room, if required.» On the second 
floor are placed the book-store, files, and mending- 
rooms, all in direct communication with the main 
departments below by spiral staircases. Lavatory 
conveniences are provided for the staff, but not 
Experience has shown ‘that this 
is the best plan to adopt. The librarian’s house 
has a private entrance from Plevna-street, and his 
comfort is provided for without excess ot accom- 
modation. The living-room is on the first floor, 
with three bedrooms, bathroom, &c. The kitchen 
and offices are in the basement, where likewise are 
the heating-chamber and fuel-place for the 
library, and shut off from the private apartments. 
The elevations are in red brick with stone dress- 
ings, and green slates are used for the roofs. The 
front is.emphasised by a. projecting .porch of two 
stories inmasonry. At the angle ot the two main 
facades, and overlooking the two thoroughfares, a 
shield-like trophy, depending from the first-floor 
cornice, ‘will be carved with the. dedicatory 
inscription to Charles Lamb. Bas-reliefs will 
enrich the front elevation with portraits of Keats 
and Lamb. The commissioners’ will lay out 
the ground and inclose the site suitably with 
wrought-iron railings. Mr. Maurice B, Adame, 
F.R.I.B.A., is the architect. : 


PEW HILL HOUSE,. 


Turs house is being erected upon the site of an 
old house at Pew Hill, Chippenham, for Miss 
Dickson, sister of Sir John Dickson-Poynder, 
M.P.-for the division. The house is built of 
Kingsdown and Hartham Park stone, and the 
roof is covered with green slating. In designing 
the house, an attempt has been made to combine 
modern requirements with the picturesque beauty 
of the Elizabethan stone buildings of the district. 
The work has been well carried out from the 
designs of the architect, Mr. T. B. Silcock, B.Sc., 
of Bath, by Messrs. Jacob Long and Sons, builders, 
of Bath, assisted by Mr. E. J. Trotman as clerk 


of the works. The drawing which we reprcduce 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy this year. 


BACON FACTORY, BRISTOL. 


TirEsE premises have lately been completed for 
Messrs. Naish and Son, bacon’ curers. The shop- 
front is faced with Box Ground stone, and the 
factory at the back, with local Pennant stone. 
The interior of the shop has been lined with 
white and brown glazed bricks, the brown form- 
ing a dado with moulded capping. The interior 
woodwork and fittings are of pitch-pine, and the 
outside woodwork, teak. The whole of.the floors 
are constructed with Stuart’s granolithic fireproof 
flooring, except cellars, which are laid with Pen- 
nant paving. ‘The premises have been adapted to 
the requirements necessary for the killing of 500 
pigs a week, with pig-pens, sawdust-loft, boiler 
and engine-room, hanging-house, smoke-stoves, 
cellars, chill-rooms, lard and sausage-rooms, 
packing loft and stores, and provided with all 
the latest appliances and machinery for killing 
and singeing pigs, lard-refining and: sausage- 
making, and refrigerating plant for chilling 
bacon. The building is lighted throughout by 
electricity, which was executed by Mr. A. 8S. 
Scull, of Bristol. The contractors for the works 
were Messrs. Hatherly and Carr, Bristol, the 
whole being carried out under the direction of 
Mr. James Hart, architect, Bristol. 


FURNITURE FROM AMERICA, 


Srupxiciry and good proportion are the leading 
characteristics of the moderna American furniture, 
of which we herewith illustrate half-a-dozen 
examples from the designs of Mr. R. Brown, 
Jun., architect. Perhaps the most original piece 
isthe Wall Table, suitable for a hall; the deep 
verge-shaped sides under table-top have a fresh 
and unhackneyed smack about them, to which the 
appropriate carving contributes in no small degree. 
The writing Bureau and upright Secretaire are 
both serviceable articles, and in good taste, the 
latter, when closed, occupying small space. The 
short Settle embraces a valuable locker-room 
under seat, while the piece of furniture, based on 
the design of our old livery cupboards, appears in 
a more interesting light by reason of a rather 
novel treatment of some of its parts. We are 
indebted to the American Architect for these sub- 
jects. 
Orr o ——__—_—_ 


CHIPS, 


New: police quarters for single men have just 
been built at Watford, for the Herts County 
Council... Messrs, Clifford and Gough were the 
contractors, and the work has been. carried out 
from plans by, and under the direction of, Mr. 
Urban A, Smith, the county surveyor. 


Mr. Stephen Adam, Glasgow, on Saturday 
delivered the second of the series of Glasgow art 
lectures in the Corporation Art Galleries to a large 
audience, taking for his subject ‘‘ Truth in Dacora- 
tion. 


The standing joint committee of Staffordshire are 
about to erect a new police-station in the centre of 
the city of Lichfield, under the superintendence of 
Mr. John P. Osborne, F.R.1.B.A., of Birmingham, 


The County Council of Denbigh have: raised the 
salary of Mr. Hilis W. Jones, district surveyor for 
Wickham, by £25 a year. 


The death is announced of Mrs, Mary Anne 
Everett Green, who for the last. thirty years has 
compiled the calendars of State papers in the Racord 
Office. She had published thicty volumes of calen- 
dars, extending over the period from Edward VI. 
to Charles II, Mrs. Green, who was ths widow of 
Mr. G. P, Everett Green, died on Friday last, aged 
77 years. 

On Saturday last the Balfast Industrial Hxhibi- 
tion, which was opened ia April last, was closed. . 
It has not been a financial success, There will be 
a loss of about £1,200. 


A chancel sereen ia oak has been placed in St. 
Matthew’s Church, Ipswich, as a memorial of the 
late Mr. D. H, Booth, mayor of the borough in 
the year 1881, The screen has been designed 
by Mr. John S. Corder. It is 12ft, 9in. high, and 
has a width of 14ft. 4in., is divided into seven bays, 
the centre one being much wider than the others 
and forming the doorway. The six bays flanking 
the doorway are filled in solid to about 3ft. Sin, 
from floor with carved and traceried oak panels, 
The screen is carved and enriched on both sides, 
and every panel, spandrel, and crocket is of different 
design. There are 102 spandrels, 97 crockets, 15 
finials, and 56 carved cusps, all varied. The design 
was carried out by Mr. Fred. Bennett, builder, 
Ipswich, the carving being executed by Mc, John 
Groom. 
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Asuton-upon-Mersry, NpAR MAnNcHESTER.— 
‘The foundation-stone of the schools in connection 

with St. Mary Magdalene’s Church was laid on 
‘ Saturday last. The architects for the schools are 
Messrs. Whitelegg and Whittaker, of 16, Albert- 
square, Manchester. ‘The schools will accommo- 
date 94 infants and 206 boys and girls in the 
mixed department. The infants’ room will be 
37ft. 8in. by 20ft., and the mixed school is 57ft. 
by 37ft. Gin. For school purposes, the mixed 
department will be divided by movable glazed 
screens into four rooms, which will accommodate 
96, 44, 33, and 33 children respectively. There 
will be lavatories and cloakrooms for each depart- 
ment. There will also be a cookery-classroom 
in the basement 20ft. square, having its windows 
entirely above ground. 


Boscompr.—The Bishop of Winchester conse- 
erated, on Tuesday, the new Church of St. John 
the Evangelist at Boscombe, Bournemouth, which 
thas been erected at a cost of about £14,000, to 
accommodate 1,100 persons. The site was given 
by Sir George Meyrick, the ground landlord. 
‘The church is built in the 14th century style of 
architecture, with a nave 107ft. long by 26ft. 
wide, north and south aisles of corresponding 
length, and 13ft. 6ft. wide. The building ex- 
ternally is of flint with Castle Cary bands and 
Bath stone dressings, and it is intended that there 
shall eventually be a tower and spire 150ft. high. 
‘The architects are Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, F.S.A., 
of London, and Mr. C. T. Miles, of Bourne- 
mouth. The building will be lighted by elec- 
tricity. 

Bury, Lancs.—The new Conservative Club 
‘was opened on Oct. 19. It has been designed by 
Mr. A. Hopkinson, architect.and surveyor, of 15, 
Agur-street, Bury, and has been erected at the 
corner- of Moorgate and Peter - street. The 
premises consist of ja club proper and a steward’s 
house. On the right of the entrance is a meeting 
room, 34ft. Gin. by 29ft., with platform for 
speakers. Adjoining thereis a smoke-room. On 
the left of the entrance there is a reading-room, 
19ft. by 18ff. The basement contains heating- 
chamber, and wine, spirit, and beer cellars. The 
caretaker’s house communicates with the club. A 
pitch-pine staircase leads to the first floor, which 
contains billiard-room, 34ft. 6in. by 29ft., having 
an open-timbered roof, andifitted with two tables ; 
the steward’s parlour, 15ft. by “14it.; reading- 
room, 14ff. Gin. by 13ft., and a committee room, 
13ft. by 12ft. The exterior of the building is 
faced with Accrington pressed bricks with Greet- 
land stone dressings. Messrs. Thompson and 
Brierley, of Bury, have been the contractors for 
the brick, stone, and wood work. 


KpmpureH.—A contract has been entered into 
by the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners 
with Messrs. Robert Bruce and Sons, Greenside- 
place, for the construction of the new chimney at 
' the New-street works. The chimney, which is 
to be erected at the extreme southern boundary of 
the works, will be 250ft. in height from the 
ground level, with 23it. of a foundation. It will 
rest upon a bed ‘of concrete, 32ft: square and 
7ft. Gin. in thickness, and at the base, where the 
stalk will be 11ft. in diameter, the ring will have 
a thickness of three and a half bricks, gradually 


tapering until at the top the thickness is reduced | 


to one and a half bricks. The contract provides 
for the chimney being faced with terracotta brick, 
with stone bands at intervals, and for the top 
being of an ornamental nature, with a panelled 
arcading in stone or in buff brick. — It ig expected 
that the chimney will be completed in six weeks 
from the time work is commenced, which will be 
almost immediately. The cost of the chimney 
will amount to £3,490. 


Lonpon.—All Saints Church, Norfolk-square, 
'W., which was destroyed by fire rather more 
than a year ago, was reconsecrated on Noy. 1. 
The old walls have been in part retained, being 
coated externally with red brick. Entirely new 
arcades have been built considerably farther apart 
than the old, and the material for this and other 
dressings is terracotta. The roof is of Oregon 
pine and deal left unoiled and unvarnished. ‘The 
Slates are laid in concrete plaster in the manner 
introduced by the architect. The passages and 
chancel are floored with mosaic. The stalls and 
seats to naye, which are of somewhat Jacobean 
design, are of Padouk, a hard and fine red wood 
from Burmah. The principal feature of the out- 


| and two recesses. 


side is an ornate terracotta porch at the west 
end, with five gables covering three doorways 
The proposed terracotta beliry 
stage and spire have still to be carried out, as 
well as a carved oak canopy over the altar. At 
the east end of south aisle a morning chapel has 
been arranged on the site of the old gallery stairs. 
The contractors are Messrs. Perry and Co., of 
the Tredegar Works, Bow; and the architect is 
Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., of Chancery-lane. 


Miniproox.—The new parish church was con- 
secrated on Friday. ‘The building is in the style 
of the Cornish and Devon churches of the 1éth 
century. The chancel has a lofty arch, haying 
on the north side a vestry and organ-chamber, 
and a chapel on the south side, with arches open- 
ing into the chancel and nave. The tower, the 
lower stage of which only has been built, is on 
the south side of the church. All the windows 
and doorways are of Polyphant stone. The 
pulpit, octagonal in form, is of traceried and 
carved work in oak on a base of Beer stone, made 
by Mr. Herbert Read, of Exeter, from the design 
of the architects. The altar, of similar treatment, 
has also been made by Mr. Read from the archi- 
tects’ drawings. Messsrs. Hine and Odgers, of 
Plymouth, are the architects. 


Sr. Azrzan’s.—The Herts County Council 
received a report at their quarterly meeting as 
to the progress that is being made with the new 
asylum just begun at Hill End, Beastney, near 
St. Alban’s, from plans by Mr. G. T. Hine, of 


Westminster and Nottingham. The institution |. 


will cost, it is estimated, about £120,000, but at 
present the only contracts entered into are with 
Mr. Miskin, of St. Alban’s, at £2,976 for founda- 
tions, another with the same contractor on a 
schedule of prices for the sinking of wells, and a 
third with Mr. Hallam, of St. Alban’s, for the 
construction of an iron fence. The Great 
Northern Railway are making a siding to the site 
from the new station they are about to erect in 
theneighbourhood. At present the administrative 
department and accommodation for 560 patients is 
being provided, but the entire scheme will com- 
prise 800 beds. 


(a eg 


The restoration of St. Mary's Church, Whittlesey, 
has just been commenced, under the superintendence 
of Mr. W. Cantwell, of that town. zahies 


The Kirk Memorial Evangelical Union Church, 


the foundation-stone of which was laid on Saturday, | 


is situated at Hast Montgomery-street, Edinburgh. 
It is designed in the Early Perpendicular style, with’ 
nave and transeptal projections. The pulpit willbe 
placed at the junction of the west transept and 
choir arches. 
and the hall below will accommodate 200 persons. 
Vestry, session: house, and classroom accommodation 
is also provided for. The architect is Mr. Hippolyte 
J. Blanc, A.R.S.A., of Edinburgh. 


The water supply of Wotton-under-Hdge is now 
complete. The engineer (Mr. Cotterill) visited the 
whole of the: system last week, previous to handing 
a certificate to the contractor, Mr. 8S. Ambrose, 
releasing him from all responsibility. The water- 


works are entirely in the hands of the rural sanitary | 


authority of Dursley. The inhabitants have not 
only a good supply of water, but the work has been 
carried out at a low cost, the supply being brought 
into the town by the natural force of gravitation. 


The mosaic which decorates the third cupola of 
the Escalier Daru in’ the:Louvre (a portion of a 
general. scheme of decoration) is now finished. The 
vault above the grand antique sculpture known as 
the Victory of Samothra¢e isi thus decorated with 
four large figures upon gold grounds, representing 
the four great ages of ancient art, the Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Greek, and Latin,.and, in four medallions, 
portraits of the great masters of those epochs. 


It is proposed to construct an electric tramway 


from Blackpool to Fleetwood, the route to be from 


Talbot-road Station, along Dickson and Warbreck |: 


roads to Gynn; along the clifis through Little 
Bispham, leaving the cliffs at Anchorholme, and 
following the road to Rossall; from thence across 
the fields to Flakefleet, in a straight line along the 
north-west side of the Copse-road into West-street, 
Fleetwood, and by way of North Albert-street to 
the Euston Barracks, ure 


A memorial has just been placed over the remains 
of the late wife of Mr. H. G, Armstrong, of Heath- 
cote, Wellington College, in the graveyard of the 
Church of St. John the Baptist, at Crowthorne. 
The pillar is a monolith of Dartmoor grey granite, 
treated as a four-holed West Country cross, 
moulded upon the upper part; none of it is 
polished, but the whole of the masoned faces are 
‘*double-axed.’? A curbing of the same material 
is laid round the grave, Messrs. Harry Hems and 
Sons, of Exeter, carried out the work. 


wate 
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The church is to be seated for 400, | 


way service in Glasgow, it has been decid 
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Tur Cenrran Lonpon Rartway.—The work 
of constructing subways beneath the space 
opposite the Mansion House in connection with 
the new underground railway, (will shortly be 
commenced. Plans have been, submitted, and 
will be carried into effect by Sir Benjamin Baker, 
Sir John Fowler, and Mr. J: H. Greathead. ‘The 
line will extend from Shepherd’s Bush, where 
also the electric generating station will be erected, 
to Liverpool-street Station, the length of the 
double lines of tunnelling being six and a half. 
miles; and there will be ex rowte fourteen sub- 
terranean passenger stations, at depths varying 
from 65ft. to 70ft. from the ground surface. 
The motive power will be electricity. The line 
will consist of two iron tunnels, each 11ft. 6in. 
in diameter. 


the London clay will be continuous the whole 
way. There are only two short curves of three 
or four chains radius on the whole of the line, 
which may thus be regarded as practically 


straight; and the heaviest gradient against the — 


load will be 1 in 100. 
£3,500,000. 
yard, and the road-bed will be made correspond- 
ingly stable. 
accommodation for 48 passengers. 


The estimated outlay is 


a 


CHIPS. 4 
The Statute Labour Committee of Glasgow Cor- 
poration have agreed to recommend the erection of 
a suspension bridge for foot passengers over the 
Clyde at Oatlands #'erry or Polmadie, the exact site 
to be subsequently fixed. tt 


In order to construct a new reservoir to hold 
1,000,000 gallons of water, and to lay duplicate 
pipes to the source of supply, some miles from the 
town, the Yeovil Town Council have resolved to 
apply for a Provisional Order. ‘ 


Extensive experiments are being made in the nave 
of Canterbury Cathedral, with a view of testing the 


| possibility of overcoming the acoustic difficulties. 


Should they be successful, it is proposed to place a 
Dean Payne Smith memorial pulpit there, and to 
make increased use of the nave for special services. 


‘A new church is about to be built for the Bishops- 


thorpe district of York. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, 


F.S.A., of Durham, is the architect. 


| vs 
«The Preston Town Council decided on Thursday 
in last. week, by.37-votes, that. the town clerk take 


-allnecessary steps to prepare and introduce ‘in’ the 


next, session of .Parliament a Bill for powers to 
borrow_a sum of. £160,000, for training walls, 


dredging plant, dock equipment, &c., for the pur- — 


pose of the Ribble undertaking. 


Mr. Gascoigne Hastings Fowler Jones, architect 
has been elected without opposition to the 
City Council. | 
The Liverpool School Board have accepted a 
tender from Messrs. Thornton and Sons, amounting 
to £20,455, for the erection of new head offices at 
the corner of Sir Thomas-street and Camberland- 
street. : : \ 


} 
The new Corporation Waterworks at Launc 


were opened on Friday by the mayoress. (The . 4 


total cost of the works and pipes, and the acquire- 


ment of certain water rights and easements, has A 


reached some £11,000 or £12,000, ‘ 
With the view of further improving the 7s 

inaugurate through rates between the northern 

and soutbern and the eastern and western extremes 


lof the city. It has also been resolved to acquire 


ground at Dennistoun terminus sufficient to allow 
of the erection of stabling for 350 horses and the 
necessary complement of cars. is 

The Duchess of Teck will attend St. Luke’s 
Church, Kingston-on-Thames, on Saturday in next 
week, the 16th inst., on the occasion of the dedi- 
cation by Dean Hole of three’ chancel windows to 
the memory of the late Lady Wolverton. — 


The annual dinner of the Peterborough Branch 


of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society was heldat 


the Bell and Oak on Tuesday week, Mr. J. W. 
Walshaw, borough surveyor, being asked to pre- 
side. Among those present were Mr. W. Hill, 
president, and Mr. R. Lusford, secretary. 


A memorial bust of the late Sir Jerom Murch, 
seven times mayor of Bath, was unveiled on Tuesday 
week by the Mayor of Bath. The bust, which 
is a replica of that now in the Royal Literary and 
Scientific Institution, has been placed at the north 
end of the principal corridor leading from the old 


to the new council chamber in the Manicipal — 


Buildings. 


These tunnels will be driven on the . 
air-block system, although it is expected that 


The metals will weigh 1001b. tothe 
The carriages will each afford 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH HOLOGIOCAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Brruineuam ArcuirrecruraL Assocratron.— 
The second meeting for the current session was 
held at the Exchange Buildings on Friday even- 
ing, the President, Mr. William Henman, in the 
chair. A lecture, illustrated by 120 lantern views, 
upon ‘‘ Robert Adam and His Style,’’ was given 
by Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. Robert 
Adam was, he said, one of the great architectural 
reformers, and about the middle of last century 
_ succeeded in completely displacing the old con- 
ventional style which had been in fashion ‘‘ since 
the days of Bramante,’’ the style of Colin Camp- 
bell, Kent, and others, and in exhibiting his 
own. He became almost sole architect, and 
engrcssed all the business. At this hour every 
quarter of London is full of his work. No archi- 
tect ever built so much. Adam was more an 
artist than an architect. No one can compare 
with him in the brilliancy and versatility of his 
gifts. He excelled in all departments. He built 
noblemen’s palaces, mansions, churches, theatres, 
squares, streets, all in profusion. His decoration 
was of the most brilliant kind—always archi- 
tecture in relief—it belonged to the structural 
forms of his building. His ceilings are marvels 
of fanciful grace, with groups of figures, elegant 
patterns, festoons, vases, &c. He designed hundreds 
of marble chimneypieces, executed by first-rate 
sculptors. His ironwork is to be seen everywhere 
in London, in balconies, railings, fanlights, and 
especially his noble staircases in mansions of degree. 
In furniture of all kinds his patterns are exquisite, 
some his cabinets rivalling work of Reisner. This 
department alone would have engrossed the time 
of another man. In Mr. Heaton’s sumptuous 
volumes Adam’s few specimens excel all the 
others in the grace and tone of ‘‘ distinction.”’ 
His ornaments in the precious metals and in gilt 
brass, his door furniture, walkingscane tops, 
cruets, cups, &c., all show the same grace. He, 
in short, recalls one of the old Italian artists, who 
were architects, painters, goldsmiths all in one. 
The prinviples of Adam’s style seem to be these :— 
1st. His elevations are pictorial in character and 
fall into pictorial lines. 2nd. He always sought 
“‘movement’’ in his front—that is, he strove to 
excite speculation and set the mind of a spectator 
in motion. © 3rd. He put emphasis and feeling 
into solitary architectural elements —such as 
a column, a patera, an arch. He thought the 
regular column too gross for his purpose, so he 
reshaped it, tapering the shaft and reducing the 
size of his capital. This accounts for the curious, 
unusual look of the Adam porches, &c. 4th. He 
discovered a new material, the famous Adam’s 
stucco, which bad extraordinary endurance, and 
seemed to grow sharper and more bleached and 
harder with every year. He required this 
material for his extensive decorative operations, 
and it harmonised better with common ‘' stock 
bricks ’’ than stone would. He used it profusely 
for his outside ornamentations, his theory being 
that ornamental carvings in the open air should 
be as refined and delicate as that on one of his 
chimneypieces. The gate at Sion House is as finely 
wrought with flowersand garlandsas thoughit were 
under cover. His theory was that the spectator 
would be attracted and come up close to examine 
it. It was his fashion to usea delicately-wrought 
oval or patera or tablet on a waste of wall, to the 
same end. The stucco lent itself to all these 
designs, being flexible as well as durable. 5th. 
Fine workmanship, spacious and dignified treat- 
ment, wide halls, broad windows, characterised 
all his work. These qualities are all displayed in 
his palaces built for the nobility. They are all, 
without exception, beautiful and origina), and 
most interesting to the architect. Such are 
Osterley at Brentford, Sion House at Isleworth 
(restored and remodelled), Lansdowne House, 
Kenwood, Luton, Keddlestone, and many more 
in Scotland. In St. James’s and Portman Squares 
there are many magnificent interiors, the spacious 
chambers arranged in original unexpected fashion, 
though outside it seems an ordinary ‘three- 
windowed house.”” All his rooms are charming, 
and he delighted in contriving little chambers, 
octagon and circular, with a domed room. His 
ceilings are covered and broken up with inter- 
secting arches and cornices; he separated rooms 
by open colonnades, or he would curve his 
dividing wall, placing a straight cornice in front 
supported by a couple of columns. His system 
of decoration was quite unique and original, and 
a mansion set off with his rich ceilings, decorated 
walls, and sculptured chimneypieces is a thing 
to see. This decoration, which was of the most 


elaborate and florid kind, was really pictorial, and 
was no more than Arabesque or Grotesque, as he 
styled them, designs put in relief. Adam was 
really responsible for all these, though he was 
assisted by Pergolesi, an artist of note, who has 
published his own designs, which are far inferior 
to those of Adam. His staircases were very stately 
and beautiful, of the ‘‘ flying’’ order mounting, 
a lantern in the roof. In the Duke of Leeds’s 
house in St. James’s-square—now a Government 
office—there is really a lovely stair, a broad oval 
in shape and mounting with oval galleries. Here, 
and in the galleries that it led up to, he dis- 
played his choicest ironwork, interlaced lyres 
and urns. In these things there was the 
most abundant fancy and no repetition of 
subjects. It cannot be repeated too often that 
this fancy seemed inexhaustible in its resources, 
and was displayed in elegant forms. ‘The marvel 
is that such a man should be so persistently over- 
looked, and with so many of his great works 
amongst us. He, as he had said, designed every- 
thing himself, and he was assured by the owner 
of the Watkyn Wynn Mansion, in St. James’s- 
square, he literally designed everything in the 
house down to the cruet-stands. A walkthrough 
London will reveal innumerable ‘‘ knockers,”’ all 
conceived in the most elegant and airy manner ; a 
handle on the writer’s door is simply perfect as 
a bit of design and proportion. He was certainly 
a remarkable man—a great artist ; as the grotesque 
George Robins used to say of every bit ot property 
he put up, ‘* Gentlemen, here tact and propriety 
preside ! ’’ 

Mancuester Society or Arcurirecrs.—The 
members of this society held their annual conver- 
sazione on Friday evening at the City Art Gallery, 
Mosley-street. After, a reception by the Presi- 
dent (Mr. John Holden), the guests proceeded 
through the various galleries, and had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the autumn exhibition of 
pictures, the permanent collection, and a number 
of architectural drawings and trades exhibits. 
The architectural drawings were shown in the 
lower galleries. They were the contribution 
chiefly of members of the society and other archi- 
tects in Manchester and the district. The trade 
exhibits comprised contributions by Mr. William 
Morris (London) and others, 


Sanitary Inspectors’. Association. — The 
first monthly meeting of the members of this 
association was held on Saturday evening in the 
Carpenters’ Hall, the president, Sir Bb. W. 
Richardson, occupying the chair. Mr. Henry 
Thomas, chief sanitary inspector of Bermondsey, 
delivered the annual address, in which he dealt 
with a variety of sanitary questions relative to 
the best means of effecting a permanent improve- 
ment in the general public health. Having 
urged the necessity of better sanitary measures 
for the protection of barge and canal boatmen, 
whose liviog and sleeping accommodation, he 
contended, should be above deck, Mr. Thomas 
adverted to the question of providing more and 
better markets in the Metropolis. He considered 
it highly desirable that municipal markets should 
be established in every Metropolitan district, 
where the country’s produce could be sent toa 
responsible appointed official for distribution to 
the public, which would be a guarantee that the 
producer would have fair value for his ‘produce, 
and the consumers would get fair value for their 
money. ‘This officer should be an independent 
official under the control of the County Council. 
Mr. Thomas further advocated better provision 
for the lodgment and sanitary care of the 
thousands of poor people who annually left 
London for the hop-picking season. ‘The presi- 
dent, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr, Thomas, 
characterised the paper as a highly practical one, 
replete with suggestions that were not only 
worthy of careful consideration by all who were 
engaged in the work of endeavouring to improve 
the public health by the institution of a better 
system of sanitation, but which, he hoped and 
believed, would ere long be adopted by the 
sanitary authorities of the country. 

rr 

The Leeds Corporation will consider to-morrow 
(Saturday) a recommendation from the tramways 
sub-committee to request Dr. Hopkinson, of West- 
minster, to prepare a report upon the proposed 
experiment in electrical traction in the city. The 
idea of the committee is to try the overhead system 
ot electrical traction from the Canal Gardens, 
Roundhay, to the junction of Boar-lane and Brig- 
gate, the conduit electrical system along Boar-lane 
as far as the Queen’s Hotel, and the overhead 
system along Wellington-road on to Kirkstall. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Betrast.—It seems, from accounts which have 
reached us concerning this much-talked-of Irish 
cathedral competition, that, owing to difficulties in 
connection with the project, the committee will 
intrust the work to an architect to be chosen 
without any competition whatever. Particulars 
are promised for publication after Friday in next 
week, the 15th inst. At present it is not exactly 
stated what the hindrances to the original inten- 
tion actually are. 


CHIPS. 


The Marquis of Londonderry recently visited 
New Seaham, county Durham, for the purpose of 
opening new club premises for members of the local 
Conservative Working Men’s Association. The 
club, which is faced with brick with stone dressings, 
has been erected from designs by Mc. Robert 
Currie, chief engineer at New Seaham Colliery, who 
also superintended the masonry and joinery. It has 
been built and furnished by the Marquis at a cost 
of about £1,200. Two similar institutions have 
been built by Lord Londonderry—one at Seaham 
Harbour, and the other at Silksworth, whilst a 
fourth is being erected at Rainton, The total cost 
of these buildings is nearly £6,000. 


The report on the Manchester Ship Canal has 
just been issued by the corporation engineer, Mr. 
G. H. Hill. He estimates that there is a balance of 
available capital of £239,000; but the whole of this 
will be immediately required. The progress of the 
works in hand has been satisfactory. The new 
warehouses and hydraulic and electric-light instal- 
lations should be completed by the end of the year. 
Nearly all the roads round the docks have been 
paved, and additional sidings and railways laid 
down. The dredging difficulty is still most serious, 
and he recommends that all savings should be 
applied to that object. The increasing traftic will 
also require further expenditure on equipment. 


If the amount of building in a city is an evidence 
of prosperity, and no doubt it is, Chicago must be 
enjoying a return of good times. During May, 
Jane, July, and August permits were issued for the 
erection of 3,495 buildings, with a frontage of over 
17 miles. The cost will reach £4,000,000 sterling. 
In 1894 permits were issued for the same four 
months to the amount of £2,380,000 and in 1893 for 
£1,530,000. The Windy City seems to be growing. 


Ths annual meeting of the Scottich Building 
Trades Federation has been held in the Building 
Trades Exchange, Gordon-street, Glasgow. There 
was a large attendance of representatives from 
various parts of Scotland, the following places being 
represented :—Aberdeen, Alloa, Dumfries, Dundee, 
Edinburgh, Falkirk, Glasgow, Kilmarnock, Mother- 
well, Perth, Arbroath, &c. Mr. David Heron, 
builder, Edinburgh, president, occupied the chair. 
The secretary read a report by the executive on 
the progress made in promoting the federation 
throughout the country, and afterwards read a 
paper on ‘‘ Federation: its Objects and Advantages.’ 
It was resolved that the next half-yearly meeting 
be held in Glasgow. 


The directors of the Portsmouth, Meon Valley, 
and Alton Railway Hctension Company have helda 
meeting, at which it was decided that the financial 
support already accorded to the project justified 
them in proceeding to allotment. Tne promotion 
of the Bill will be proceeded with in the next 
session of Parliament, and Sir James Szlumper and 
Mr. Gravell, the engineers for the line, have been 
instructed to proc3ed at once with the requisite 
Parliamentary plans and surveys. 


St. John’s Church, R>dlands, Bristol, was re- 
opened last week after having been restored at a 
cost of £680. The works include new pulpit and 
choir stalls, the panelling and decoration of the 
roof of nave, and frescoes on the walls, and a 
reredos will soon be added to the fittiogs. Mr. 
H. V. Gough, of Bristol, was the architect, and the 
carving has been executed by Mr. Margetson, of 
London, and the decorative works by Messrs, . 
Joseph Bell and Sons, of Bristol. 


New board schools in Manor-road, West Ham, 
were opsned last week. They will accommodate 
1,576 children. The design, although in the main 
on the lines of the schools most recently opened, 
marks a departure therefrom in the arrangements 
of the cloak and teachers’ rooms, and of the 
entrances to the several departments. Passages 
are entirely absent, access to the three departments 
and to the classrooms therein being direct. A 
building, comprising laundry and cooking-room, 
has been provided adjoining the caretaker’s resi-~ 
dencs, whilst provision is also made for manual 
instruction in a separate building in rear of the 
schools, this being the first building specially 
erected for this purpose by the Board. There are 
covered playgrounds for each department. The 
cost of the schools, including furniture and fittings, 
is £20,120. Messrs. Newman and Jaques were the 
architects. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
‘our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting megancey Vs literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buitpine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tse Staanp Newsparer Company, Limirep. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 80c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is Is. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as two, 

€ minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
a Wettig can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

» Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. 

SirvaTions. 


‘The charge for advertisements for ‘‘Situations Vacant ” 
or “Situations Wanted” is Onz SHinLine FoR TwENTY- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE, 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
we A few bound yolumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVL., 

IX., LI., LIII.; LIV., LViHi., LIX., LX., LXI., 
LX, LXII1., LXLV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print, 


Bavasyaic, State Engineer, Gondal, India. (We have 
received the photograph of the Grassia School, with 
thanks; butit has been so damaged in transit as to be 
of no use whatever for illustration.) 


Recervep.—E. Flaxman.—C. R. P.—C. W. (Bootle).— 
R. J. and Co.—Decorator.—A.R 1.B.A.—G. P. and Co. 


———_ 


Correspondence, 


———+-¢4—_ 


THE HALL OF THE MERCHANT 
TAYLORS’ COMPANY. 


To the Editor of the Burzpine News. 


Srr,—The descriptive account of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company’s premises in Threadneedle- 
street in your last issue fails to do justice to the 
memory of an eminent man, the late Mr. Edward 
T’Anson, for many years surveyor to the com- 
pany, whose genius largely contributed to mould 
the company’s hall and its surroundings into the 
form it now presents to the eye. One turns in 
vain to the bulky volume compiled by a late past 
master of the company, Mr. C. M. Clode, entitled 
“« Memorials of the Merchant Taylors’ Company,’’ 
for any recognition of the hand by whose care 
the hall was for many years preserved and 
adorned, although every other officer connected 
with the hall, down to the beadle, are carefully 
noted, and their services to the company. duly 
recorded. Asan old pupil of Mr. J’Auson, and 
as having been closely associated with him in 
business for many years, I should like, with your 
permission, to supplement your account of the 
hall with a few facts, and recall the-services to 
the company of a man who did little to advertise 
himself. 

The ceiling of the hall shown in your illustra- 
tion. was designed by Mr. I’Anson, who at the 
same time designed a scheme of colour decoration 
for the walls and ceiling, which was carried out 
(I think) by the late Mr. Crace, and traces of 
which yet remain. When the company resolved 
toadd this ceiling, which replaced a plain match- 
boarding ceiling painted drab, it was proposed to 
intrust the work to Mr. Philip Hardwick, who 
carried out the western corridor and the offices 


. one 
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next Threadneedle-street, the surveyor to the 
company not being employed on architectural 
work; but Mr. I’Auson having appealed to Mr. 
Hardwick to be permitted to carry out the ceil- 
ing, Mr. Hardwick, in the handsomest manner, 
relinquished the commission into the hands of his 
younger confrére. In order to illustrate his 
design, Mr. I’Anson had a perspective drawing 
made of the interior of the hall by Mr. George 
Truefitt. This drawing was lithographed, and 
published by Messrs. Day and Son, and is repro- 
duced in Mr. Clode’s book at p. 39; but, of 
course, without acknowledgment. 

The very graceful stone screen in the eastern 
corridor was designed by Mr. J’Anson, the 
carving by, I think, Mr. Harp, from drawings by 
the architect. In this work the designer is 
seen at his best, Mr. I’Anson, like his great 
co-temporary, Sir Charles Barry, being essentially 
a Classic architect. 

The south corridor, with a series of stained- 
glass windows illustrating the memorable squabble 
and reconciliation between the Merchant Taylors 
and the Fruiterers, was also Mr. I’ Anson’s work, 
in which he was not so successful, the style being 
unfamiliar to him. He also designed the other 
additions in the great garden, which are: not 
shown in the plan published in the Buripine 
News, which plan, if I am not mistaken, was 
prepared by Mr. J’Anson. 

It may be noticed that the hall does not appear 
to have been destroyed in the Great Fire, 
although it was injured, and the company’s plate 
melted. The hall was partially rebuilt by Jar- 
man, the City Architect, who made use of the 
old walls, as is evident from the plan, which is 
entirely a Medizeval one, and the irregularity of 
the angles of the building, none of which are 
rectangular.—I am, &c., Joun Huss. 


MR. PENROSE ON COMPETITIONS. 


Srr,—The observations of the worthy President 
of the Institute on Monday night must commend 
themselves to many a competing architect who, 
although he has tried and tried again, has not by 
any means so frequently succeeded. ‘There is one 
point which seems worthy of mention about the 


-West Ham competition to which Mr. Penrose did 


not refer in detail—viz., this : Seventy-five archi- 
tects submitted designs, and only three received 
any reward for their trouble. Upon the prepara- 
tion of their plans some spent two months, and 
some, no doubt, spent more. Taking, therefore, 
an average of two months for the 72 remaining 
competitions, the grand total. of twelve years 
was actually consumed upon work which was 
absolutely of no use whatever to those who tovk 
part in the proceedings. And yet this is acknow- 
ledged to have been one of the most satisfactory 
competitions of recent years.—I am, &c., 
AN OLD ‘TEE-SQuaReE, 


HOW THEY DO IT IN THE NORTH 
OF ENGLAND. 


Sm,—In a short time advertisements will 
doubtless again appear for tenders for a new con- 
valescent home at Grange-over-Sands, and as 
advertisements for the same object so recently 
appeared over my signature, I trust you will 
allow me space to explain why that will not be 
the case this time. I was appointed by a com- 
mittee of the North-Hastern -Counties’? Friendly 
Societies’. Convalescent Home,  Grange-over- 
Sands, architect for their proposed new building 
ata commission of 5 per cent. on the cost, in- 
cluding the time and expenses of six journeys 
from here to Grange for the purpose of in- 
spection during the progress of the works. 
Although this is not actually according to the 
letter of the schedule of charges issued by the 
R.I.B.A., I think members of the Institute 
would be justified in making such an abatement, 
considering the benevolent purposes of the 
institution. : 

After inspecting and taking levels of the site— 
one by no means favourable to strictly economic 
building, being a very steep limestone hillside—I 
got out preliminary sketches, which, after being 
thoroughly examined by the president, 
secretary, and one of the trustees of the body, 
were approved by them. They ordered me to 
prepare the working drawings, and to lay them 
before the building committee in the pencil stage. 
I did so. They also were thoroughly gone 
through, the committee expressed themselves well 
satisfied with them, and I was told to complete 
them, write specifications, and obtain tenders by 
public competition. Mr. Neilson, surveyor here, 


for a home for 30 patients, with 


the 


was commissioned to take ‘out the quantities, ‘and : 


the tenders were opened at a meeting at West 
Hartlepool five weeks afterwards. is 
The building was designed to accommodate 34 


patients, and the administrative block was large 


enough for the addition, at a future time, of a 


wing similar to that already provided, and making’ 


a total of 68 patients. The lowest estimates 
amounted to £4,055 in separate tenders, as is the 
general custom in the North. As the committee 
came to the conclusion that they were not justified 
in beginning with the money they had then in 


hand, an adjournment of five weeks. was resolved ~ 


on, during which the different lodges were to try 
to raise the balance of the amount by present 
loans of their lodge funds and by other means. 


Between these two meetings the plans, which I 
had intrusted to the president at his request, were — 


taken over to Grange by him. Thisis apparently 
a perfectly legitimate action, but it has an im- 
portant bearing on the sequel. I attended the 
adjourned meeting with a scheme I had prepared 
for a deduction of £750 from an already cheap 
building (considering the site), one intended to be 


substantially, but very plainly, built of stove — 


mainly from the site, and which comes out at 35d. 
per cube foot. I consulted the president about 
my presence at the meeting, and he told me he 
would call me in if they wanted me. I never 


was invited in, and I learned only froma delegate — 


whom I accompanied back to Darlington that, 
after a wild and heated discussion, my plans had 
been rejected, and nothing further had been 
decided. The only notification in blackand white 
of this particular fact, so exceedingly important 
to me, that I have ever yet seen was in a para~' 
graph in a local paper. I may say here that the 
committees are mainly composed of working-men, 
having only a slight mixture of other persons 
with broader ideas and a grasp of business matters: 
A fortnight afterwards, on the invitation of one 
of the trustees, I attended another meeting, at 
which sundry questions were put to me. The 
first two or three referred to a ae a scheme 
ministrative 

accommodation for 60, to cost not more than 
£2,500, which I offered to do on the same terms 
as before, at the same time promising a subscrip- 
tion of £20 to the funds from benevolent motives, 
and in consideration of the failure of these many 


thousands of men to raise a few hundred pounds. 


The last question, being such a good one, I must 
give in the exact words before me, viz:—‘*In 
the event of the second plans being accepted does 
it clear us from any previous obligations?’’ Here, 
then, isa body of men who, in their corporate 
trade capacities, will paralyse a whole country side 
rather than take -a reduction of wages, coolly 
asking an architect to sacrifice the whole of his 
wages for one job on condition that he gets 
another of an inferior character. Although I 


knew I was treading on soft places, as I had heard ~ 


on good authority that an architect had offered, 
at the very outset, to do the work at 23 per cent., 
I was determined to hold out for the custom of 


the profession, and I claimed:3 per cent.onthe 


lowest tenders, as per rule 9 of the schedule. As 


a consequence of this I got a létter from the = 


secretary, this time ‘informing ‘me. that, ‘on the 
face of my reply to this question,” my terms 
were not accepted. 5 PuESM : 

I now hear that an architect, or at least a man 
who draws plans, from somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Grange, has been commissioned to 
carry out the £2,500 scheme, including quantities, 


and also supervision at least once a week, for 4 = 


per cent. on that sum. This action’ seems very 
inconsistent for a committee of men who mostly 
have ‘such hostile feelings against those people 
whom they choose to dub “ blacklegs.”” I took 
pains to impress upon them that in what I was 
doing I was endeavouring to act as nearly as 
possible up to the principles laid down by the 
heads of the profession. I hope it will turn out 
that the man who is now engaged 1s not a boné 
fide member of our craft, but is merely one of 
those persons who are able, in the present state of 
public opinion, without any real qualifications, to 
call themselves architects. 

As the president, at the last meeting I mention, 
produced tracings showing the new scheme, I take 
it that the matter was arranged soon after the 
opening of the tenders, or about the time of the 
journey of the plans to Grange. In this way, 
then, another man was substituted for me with- 
out giving me the chance of explaining the 
deductions I could make, and of refuting some 
objections now made to a few of the minor details 
affecting the interior working, trifles which would 
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have saved merely a few pounds, but which are 
analogous to the proverbial ‘‘ ha’porth of tar.” 

' LT have confined myself mainly to a statement 
of facts ; more will be known in the future about 
the underhand working, owing to the public 
nature of the job. 

_Iam sorry to intrude my personality so much 
upon you; but as my position has been so lately 
publicly announced, I am bound for the sake of 
my reputation to let the public know the reason 
for so sudden a change. I look upon it also as 
a case interesting to architects generally, bear- 
ing, as it does, on the so often discussed question 
of their remuneration, and on the contemptible 
methods pursued by some to the pecuniary detri- 
ment of the remainder. These reasons must be 
my apology for asking you to be kind enough 
to insert so long a letter.—I am, &c., 

W. T. AGGUTTER. 

7, Horsemarket, Darlington. 


HOTEL COMPETITION, WEYMOUTH. 


Srr,—Having replied to the advertisements in 
the professional papers for above-named com- 
petition, we received in compliance with our 
application a plan of the site and one sheet of 
conditions, the only information given with 
regard to the accommodation required being to 
the effect that ‘the building should: contain, 
in addition to the usual rooms and offices of a 
first-class modern hotel, a hall or saloon capable 
of dining not less than 150 persons at one time.” 
_ We wrote to the town clerk asking for further 
information—i.e., what number of bedrooms 
would be required ?, What accommodation would 
be necessary for the staff and manager ?, Whether 
public bars and a buffet would be required? 
Whether it was intended to use electric light, 
and, if so, should a dynamo and engine-room be 
provided, and whether the stipulated cost of 
£17,000 should include the electric plant? 
Whether the buildings should be of fireproof 
construction’ Whether stables should be pro- 
vided, and, if so, what accommodation? We also 
asked for information with regard to the various 
levels of the site, the positions and levels of the 
sewers, and whether any ancient lights existed, 
which should be regarded in the preparation of 
the design. ~ 

In reply, we received a further site-plan, with 
the information we sought shown thereon, and the 
position of certain ancient lights to be considered 
were also roughly indicated. Surely such im- 
portant information should have been issued with 
the conditions ! 

We were also informed that the whole accom- 
modation would be left entirely for ‘‘ the com- 
petitors to make the best arrangements possible 
with the money available.”’ 

As the whole design would depend upoa the 
accommodation to be provided, and the building 
would vary in proportion according to the elabo- 
ration introduced, we fail to.see how a scheme 
could possibly be prepared with any satisfaction 
to its author. 

We presume that it will be necessary for the 
‘professional referee who will advise the Council 
as to the relative merits of the designs, &c., 
admitted to the competition, and make a selection 
in accordance with the conditions,’’ to know what 
‘accommodation will be required, otherwise we feel 
it would be"impossible for a satisfactory selection 
to be made by the assessor, and surely under these 
‘circumstances it would have been right and 
proper to have acquainted all the competitors 
with the views of the Council, and have given 
similar information to that which ‘the referee 
must necessarily acquire previous to his inspection 
of the designs and his award being made. 

‘We very much regret that the conditions of 
this important competition should have been so 
unsatisfactorily prepared, and we feel sure that 
no architects who value their time will risk 
preparing a design from such ambiguous condi- 
tions, and no doubt the Council will find a lack 
of competitive designs both in number and quality. 
—Weare, &c., Crark AND Hurcurnson. 

- 28, John-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 


PEMBROKE DOCK INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL COMPETITION. 

Sm,—It may further interest ‘‘ A Competitor ’’ 
to know that the plans he refers to required no 
such modification as he seemed to imply; but 
were ‘‘ far and away’’ nearer to the governor’s 
views than those of himself. And, more, the 
Mr. was a complete and perfect stranger 


to the governors and the clerk.—[ am, &c., 


fd VERITY. 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 


GRAVEL ON ROADS. 


Sir,—Through the medium of your journal I 
would suggest the following to the vestries and 
road surveyors of towns. 

I believe if, in place of throwing down gravel, 
shingle, or grit, to prevent the slipping of horses, 
crushed limestone was tried, it might answer 
much better, and be an immense saving in wear 
and tear of the horses’ feet and the roads. 

The sawing and cutting of hard rock is per- 
formed by the aid of reciprocating toothless 
blades of iron fed with water and grit. 

The gravel as now thrown down is brittle, and 
breaks up with glass-like edges, which, being 
pressed with the iron shoes and wheels, terribly 
cuts away the roads and horses’ feet. 

As chalk is usually used to prevent slipping, I 
would suggest that a trial be given to crushed 
hard mountain limestone, as produced by thou- 
sands of tons in Derbyshire for road metal.—I 
am, &c., W. Brinvtey, F.G.S. 


“THE “ SCIENTIA”? WATER-CLOSET 
APPARATUS. 


Srr,—Referring to your illustrated article on 
the above in last week’s Burtpine News, can the 
patentee explain how it is proposed to treat the 
apparatus when there is a window in the wall 
directly behind the w.c., and also how the venti- 
lating shafts are arranged when there is a series 
of closets vertically over each other ? 

As to the ‘‘ economy of space,’’ I take it that 
in London and in all large centres the battle is 
very much to him who can get the most accom- 
modation ina given area, and this mu/twm in parvo 
arrangement of an apparatus may point in the 
right direction for one department of our buildings. 

Then as to ventilation, every observant man 
knows that when we open a w.c. window, the 
colder and heavier air of the outside rushes in, 
and at the least but dilutes the odours of the 
closet, driving them into our pantries, larders, 
and every nook and cranny of the house—not 
forgetting the lungs of the inmates—when they 
are ultimately persuaded by the fires to make 
their exit at the chimneys. 

If you could give a section through the appa- 
ratus, it would make your interesting article still 
more explanatory and useful. Inclosing my card 
—Iam, &e., 

Nov. 4. . A Lonpon ARcHITECT. 

a Ee 


At a special meeting of the shareholders of the 
Lancashire, Derbyshire, and Hast Coast Railway 
Company, held in London on Monday, the chair- 
man announced that early next year coal would be 
carried over a large portion of the system, and at 
the end of the year nearly the whole of the railway 
would be completed. 


A new Wesleyan chapel is to be erected at Birken- 
head, to take the place of Low-street Mission Room. 
The new building is to include accommodation for 
300 people, with classroom, vestry, kitchen, &c. The 
walls are to be of grey local bricks, with pressed- 
brick dressings. The cost is estimated at £1,000, 
exclusive of furnishing. The work will be carried 
out from the designs of Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, 
A.R.1.B.A., Birkenhead. 


At Harrogate, on Wednesday week, Mrs. Boyd 
Carpenter laid the. foundation-stone of a church 
which is to take the place of a mission room in the 
Smithy Hill portion of the parish of Christ Church. 
The total cost of the building, without the tower, 
will be £8,000, and the amount -subscribed is 
£4,025. The style will be: the Later period of 
Decorated Gothic. The design consists of lofty 
nave, chancel, north and south aisles, south chapel, 
double ceeepis organ-chamber on the north side 
of the chancel, and vestries for the choir and clergy. 
A tower and spire are designed for the west front, 
which is towards Walker-road ; but only the lower 
stage will be built for the present, and this will form 
 baptistery. The church will accommodate 850 
persons, ; ‘ 


Trinity Church, Limerick, was reopened for 
Divine service on Sunday, October 20, after under- 
going several extensive improvements, among which 
may be mentioned that the old gasfittings have all 
been removed, and beautiful specimens of art metal- 
work in iron and brass take their place. Suspended 
from the chancel arch hangs a brass corona with 
nearly forty lights. A brass lectern, presented by 
the widow and family of the late Mr. Charles 
Evans, bearing a suitable inscription, has a pro- 
minent position in front of the chancel. The above 
metalwork has been manufaetured by the celebrated 
ecclesiastical furnishers, Messrs. Jones and Willis, 
of Birmingham, London, and Liverpool. ‘he 
whole of the work was carried out from the designs 
and. under the superintendence of Mr. Robert 
Fogerty, architect, Limerick. 
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QUESTIONS. 


[11444.|—Moment of Resistance of Corru- 
gated Steel Floors.— Will any reader kindly give me 
particulars and formule for calculating the moment of 
resistance of corrugated steel floors, as used in railway 
bridges? 1. The span and loading being given, find the 
M of R of required floor? 2. The section of floor being 
given, find its M of R !—E. Bonp. 


[11445.]—Ivy on Walls.—Should be glad to know 
if any reader could tell me about the,effects of ivy being 
allowed to grow on brick or stone walls. Have heard so 
many conflicting statements, some authorities saying that 
ivy tends to weaken or destroy the wall and mortar, and 
also helps to keep walls permanently damp ; whilst others 
contend that it forms a protection to walls against rain, 
&e,, and keeps the walls dry.—Osrron. 


11446.)—-Cement Castings.—Can anyone kindly 
tell me of a cement that will set quick, suitable for 
casting, and will not expand ?—Enquirer. 


[11447.]—Cleaning Carved Stonework.—Will 
any reader inform me the best way to clean dirty carved 
stonework 1—X. Y. Z 


REPLIES. 


[11443.]—Oil Gold.—The specification should’ have 
been ‘the best oil gilding”’ that is gilded in oil-goldsize, 
distinguishing it from “water gilding,’ or gilding on 
water-size with vellum, which is the material used for 
burnish gilding.—Tuo. Borromury. ; 


TT ——/ ———__— 


CHIPS. 


Major-General H. D. Crozier, R.E., held an 
inquiry at the Town Hall, Stoke-on-Trent, on 
Thursday in last week, with respect to an _applica- 
tion by the town council to borrow £2,246 for 
purposes of street improvement and sewerage, in- 
cluding £486 for improvements to the Trent Bridge, 
£150°for sewering Lytton-street, £90 for a palisading 
by the canal in London-road, and £1,520 fora pro- 
posed new road to Basford. 


It has been decided to enlarge the chapel at 
Llansaintfiraid by extending it frontward, and erect= 
ing a new elevation of red pressed bricks. The work 
has been intrusted to Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, 
A.R.I,B.A., of Birkenhead. 


A richly-stocked deposit of ancient manuscripts, 
preserved since 1677, has-been discovered in the 
cellars of the Edinburgh City Chambers. Nearly 
all the papers are of the first importance, and the 
include 136 letters from the Duke of Montrose an 
other noblemen and gentlemen in relation to the 
rebellion of 1715. 


The Metropolitan Asylums Board, on the recom- 
mendation of a special committee, have decided to 
appoint a surveyor at a salary of £400 a year. The 
duties of the new officer will be to prepare plansand 
specifications for, and to superintend the erection 
of, all painting and cleaning works, repairs, 
and alterations, and additions at the several institu- 
tions on land under the control of the Board. His 
professional advice and assistance are to be at the 
disposal of the clerk to the Board in all matters 
relating to the work of the Board, and he will be 
required to devote the whole of his time to the 
service of the managers, 


St. John’s Roman Catholic Church, Port Glasgow, 
was formally opened last week, after being partially 
rebuilt. The church is designed in the Earl 
Decorated style, and consists of nave, chancel, 
transepts, side chapel, baptistery, sacristies, <c. 
The new altar, which is one of the finest in Scot- 
land, cost £500, and the total cost of the reconstruc- 
tion was £6,000. 


The collection of portraits of celebrities at the 
Royal College of Surgeons will shortly be added to 
by a bronze bust of the late Sir Richard Owen, 
which is being executed by Mr, Alfred Gilbert ; and 
a marble bust of the late Sir William Savory, the 
work of Mr. H. R. Hope Pinker. 


The London and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany have decided to erect a technical institute at 
Bangor, at a cost of £1,800, for the use of their 
employés. in the Bangor district. The institute 
will include classes in various subjects, and will 
havea room for concerts, &c., to hold 400 people. 


In the case of the application for discharge from 
bankruptcy made on behalf of William Parker, of 
Somerset-road, Brentford, builder and contractor, 
the discharge has been suspended for two years, 
ending October 4, 1897. 


The free library which Mr. Andrew Carnegie has 
given Pittsburg was dedicated on Tuesday. The 
ereotion of the library buildings, with the music 
hall, museum, art galleries, and four branch 
libraries, has occupied three years, and cost 
1,000,000dols—the sum for which Mr, Carnegie 
drew his cheque at the beginning. 


Mr, Pittendrigh Magillivray, A.R.S.A., Murray- 
field, Edinburgh, has completed his colossal statue 
of Barns for the town of Irvine. The work was 
inspected by the committee on Saturday last. 
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Legal. 


IMPLIED WARRANTY. 


NEW and very important point indirectly 
arising out of the Employers’ Liability Act 
arose and was decided for the first time, in the 
recent case of ‘‘Mowbray v. Merryweather”’ 
(Times, Oct. 30) by the Court of Appeal. It is 
of practical interest to builders and contractors in 
regard to their responsibility for defective plant, 
although this dispute itself was concerned with 
shipping. The plaintiffs were stevedores, and 
were employed by the defendant, the owner of a 
steamship, to discharge a cargo of deals in port, 
the bargain being that the defendant should 
supply all necessary tackle and gearing with 
which the work was to be done.. While the 
plaintiffs’ men were using a chain so supplied by 
the defendant, who, of course, knew what strain 
it would be required to stand, it broke, and one 
of them was injured. He accordingly brought 
an action for damages against his employers, 
the present plaintitfe, under the Act, basing his 
claim upon this defect in the plant, owing to the 
negligence of the plaintiffs, or their servants, in 
not having first examined the chain. The action 
was settled by payment of £125, which the 
plaintiffs now sought to recover from the 
defendant as damages for the breach of his 
implied warranty that the chain he had supplied 
them to use in discharging his cargo was fit for 
its known purpose, and they got judgment before 
Mr. Justice Charles. @ 

Upon the appeal the Master of the Rolls con- 
firmed this ruling, and laid down the law very 
clearly.. He had no doubt whatever upon, the 
point, although it was now determined for the 
first time. The defendant, when he supplied the 
chain, knew well what it would be used for, and 
so his breach of the implied warranty of fitness 
for its purpose was clear. But he must also be 
taken to have known that if the chain broke 
while being used by a workman in the plaintiffs’ 
service he would be injured, and they would be 
made liable to pay compensation. It was true 
that in the workman’s action the plaintiffs’ 
negligence was alleged: But; on the other hand, 
the plaintiffs were entitled to rely upon the 
soundness of the chain warranted by defendant ; 
so the Court of Appeal held that the plaintiffs 
could recover from the defendant, as damages for 
breach of his warranty, the amount they had had 
to pay their injured workmen, and so a point 
of much practical interest and importance was 
established. 


Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.0. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burtpine News,’”’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
fo insure answer same week. 


T. H. H.—Watu.—Boiipines.—Rigurs.—This is far 
too complicated a question to be answered in this column, 
and you should consult a local solicitor with plans and 
documents. But I consider the owner of building B has 
acquired various rights in the wall originally erected by 
A, both as a party-wall and as giving an easement of 
support, which will have to be arranged between them. 


- Easr Surroux.—Lrasz.—TENanTABLE ReEpAtr.—Lia- 
BILITY.—The tenant seems to be liable to do the work 
specified, except that of cleaning the chimneys, which is 
not usually included in a general covenant of this 
description. 


E. L. W.—Hovse.—Computsory Sarz.—You should 
claim its full value and 10 per cent. extra. Consult a 
coe auctioneer and house agent as to form and amount 
of claim. 


ProvinciAL Arcuirgct.—SxHopr.— Extension.—RIcuHts. 
—The adjoining owner may have acquired an easement 
in regard to his bell-handle and pilaster if he has had 
them in this position for 30 years. Otherwise the build- 
ing owner seems entitled to go to the extent of his own 
frontage and on his own Jand. It appears to be a case 
for a fair compromise by cutting a notch, as suggested. 


C. T.—Buritpinc.—“ Srrucrurat Reparrs.”’—I do not 
consider that the landlord’s agreement “to keep the 
structure in good repair ’’ would make him liable to repair 
the bath and hot-water fittings. But if you have not 
agreed to do internal repairs, you are not compelled to do 
them either. 


——S— 


Mr. k. 8. Donkin, M.P., has offered to complete 
the infirmary at Tynemouth, at an estimated cust of 
£2,000, by the addition of an east wing and a 
porter’s lodge. : 


On All Saints’ Eve, at St. Saviour’s Church for 
the Deaf and Dumb, Oxford-street, W., a memorial 
font was dedicated. It was designed by Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, A.R.A., architect of the ohurch, and 
executed in alabaster and marble by Messrs. Earp 
and Hobbs. 


THE BUILDING 


LEGAL INTELLIGENOE. 


THICKNESS OF WALLS.—Ex PARTE GOODWIN.— 
In the Appeal Court, on Monday, before the Lord 
Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Grantham, Mr. 
M’Morran moved for a rule wisi to quash a con- 
viction by Justices at Rochester. The applicant 
had been convicted on October 8 of disobedience to 
rules made by the Gillingham District Council in 
respect to the thickness of walls of houses which he 
had built. The ground of the motion was the 
alleged improper interference of a Justice not 
qualified. The Justice in question was Mc. Tozer, 
the chairman of the Gillingham District Council. 
At the hearing Mr. Tozer was present in Court, but 
on objection being taken to his presence by the 
solicitor for the defendant, he withdrew from the 
bench. He, however, took his seat in front of the 
bench, and not far from it. During the progress of 
the hearing he handed up pencil notes to the 
Justices, which were believed to be notes on the 
case. He also spoke about the charge to a Justice 
who, though on the bench, was not engaged in the 
case, Mr. Tozer also made remarks on the evidence 
of a witness. The Court granted a rule, so that 
Mr. Tczer might give his explanation in reply to 
these allegations. | 


AMBIGUITIES OF THE Pustic Hearra (Lonpon) 
Aoct.—At Lambeth, on Monday, Mr. Hopkins 
delivered judgment in a case in which the Vestry 
of St. Mary, Newington, were summoned by Harry 
Richardson for neglecting to repair and amend a 
certain sewer draining several houses in Gurney- 
street, Newington. The complainant is the lease- 
holder of the houses in question, which are drained 
by a combined system, several houses beiag served 
by the same pipe connection with the sewer in the 
roadway. It was contended on behalf of the com- 
plainant that, this being a combined drain—to the 
construction of which the consent of the local 
authority had never been given—the vestry were, 
under recent decisions, liable for its repair. These 
proceedings were taken under Section 12 of the 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891. On behalf of 
vestry Mr, Morton Smith contended that the onus of 
showing that the drain was constructed illegally 
—that was to say, without the consent of the local 
authority—was upon the complainant. He also 
submitted that the vestry could not be proceeded 
against under this section of the Act, and remarked 
that since the decision in the case of ‘* Kershaw v. 
Taylor ’’ owners of this class of property had been 
trying to take advantage of the decision by throw- 
ing upon the vestry the onus of putting their 
property into a proper state. Mr. Hopkins observed 
that the first question which arose in the case was 
whether or not this was a sewer, or whether it was 
only adrain. He came to the conclusion that this 
wasasewercommontoall the houses. Hethoughtthe 
onus of proof of its character was upon the vestry. 
The Pablic Health Act, 1891, provided no machinery 
by which the sanitary authority could be compelled 
to keep their sewers in order. The whole of the 
statute, from beginning to end, looked upon the 
vestry as the complainants. There was no process 
short of indictment by which the vestry—upon 
whom the burden of keeping this pipe in repair fell 
—could be compelled to repair its sewers. He did 
not think he could make any order under this 
statute to compel the vestry to repair this pipe, and 
the summons would therefore be dismissed. His 
Worship declined to allow: the vestry costs as 
against the complainant, remarking that, upon the 
facts, he was against them. 


ARBITRATION AT BAncor.—The arbitration 
between the Bangor Corporation and Mrs. Schwabe, 
of Glyngarth, who claims £7,000 as the value of the 
Gazelle Tavern and certain land to be acquired by 
the former, on the Anglesey side of the Menai 
Straits, in connection with the purchase of the 
ferry, has been held this week. Mr. A. Saville, 
London, is the umpire; Mr. Fenwick, Leeds, is the 
arbitrator for Mrs. Schwabe, and Mr. Jones (Tapp 
and Jones), Westminster, for the corporation. The 
valuers called for Mrs. -Schwabe are Messrs. 
W. B. C. Jones, Criccieth ; R..G. Thomas, Menai 
bridge; W. E. Jones, county surveyor of Anglesey ; 
D. Gillart, Machynlleth; and Wainwright, Liver- 
pool, Evidence tor the corporation of Bangor has 
been given by Captain N. P. Stewart, the chief 
agent of the Vaynol Estate; Mr. W. A. Dew, Mr. 
John Pritchard, Bavgor, and other professional 
witnesses. 


Lawyers Dispute a BurnpInc AGREEMENT.— 
Macrory v. Gispon.—The plaintiff in this case, 
heard by Mc. Justice Wright on Friday, was Mr. 
Edmuna Macrory, Q C., the owner of a leasehold 
house, No, 2, Ilchester-gardens, W. The defendant 
was Mr. Henry Gibbon, a solicitor, the owner of a 
block of residential flats just completed building in 
Moscow-road, which adjoins Ilchester-gardens., 
The plaintiff purchased the house in Iichester- 
gardens in 1872, and lived there until some four 
years ago, since which time it has been to let. 
Down to within the last year or. two there were only 
small cottages in Moscow-road, which in no way 
affected the light of his back premises. The lease 
of the cottages having fallen in, the defendant pur- 


NEWS. 


chased the land and commenced building the flats 


in question. The plaintiff and his neighbour, Mr. 
W. B. Heath, when they found that a part of the 
new buildings came so close up at the back as 
seriously to interfere with their light and air, com- 
menced a correspondence with the defendant. As 
a compromise, an agreement was entered into 
between the three, dated September 12, 1894, de- 
fining, as it was thought, within what lines the new 
buildings should be confined. In this agreement 
Mr. Gibbon undertook not to build in ‘‘ such a way 
as to prevent Mr. Macrory, if he thought proper, 
opening windows overlooking his (the defendant’s), 
well.”? Mr. Macrory considered that this gave him 
a right to open a new window in his kitchen, which, 
however, was found could not now be done, For 
the defendant it was contended that, having regard 
to the height of the buildings at the time, such a 
construction could not, be placed on the agreement. 
Mr. Justice Wright gave judgment for Mr. Macrory, 
holding that the true construction of the agreement 
was that contended for by the plaintifi’s counsel, 
and directed that that part of the building in dis- 
pute should be pulled down within three months, 
unless an appeal were entered, ; 


CHIPS. ech 


Mr. Cecil Smith, of the British Museum, left 
London on Monday to take up his post as Director 
of the British School at Athens, : 


The memorial stone of the new public hall in 
course of 


Saturday with Masonic honours. The structure is 


Seventeenth-century Scottish Renaissance in style, 


and the building, which is to cost £2,000, is to 
accommodate 650. There isa wide frontage, with 
committee-rooms, &c., and also a small hall to hold 
250. Mr. John Park is the builder. 


‘The Gateshead Stained Glass Company have 
erected a memorial window in the Unitarian Church, 
Templepatrick, County Antrim. « 

A new drinking-fountain has been erected in 
Pennell-square, Pontypridd, from designs by Mr. 


' Charles B. Fowler, ot Cardiff. It is erected in 


Portland stone, and is treated with British orna- 
ment adapted from the ancient crosses of Glamor- 
ganshire. Messrs, Letheren, of Cheltenham, provided 
the copper work, and Messrs. ‘Martyn, also of 
Cheltenham, were the sculptors. 


The Hungarian Government have offered to ~ 


M. Michael von Munkacsy, the celebrated Hun- 


garian painter, now in Paris, the post of Inspector © 


of Fine Arts for the Kingdom of Hungary, with a 
salary equal to that of a Cabinet Minister. 


The new clock which has been placed in the 
Cathedral tower by the Newcastle corporation was 
formally inaugurated on Tuesday. The work has 
been carried out by Messrs. William Potts and Sons, 
of Leeds and Newcastle. The clock is made on 
Lord Grimthorpe’s principles, with his double three- 


legged gravity escapement. The clock is constructed _ 


on a solid horizontal, planed, cast-iron bed-frame, 
about 12ft. 6in. long, 3ft. wide, and 18in. deep, 
This rests upon cast-iron brackets built into the 
walls of the tower and bolted tothem. The time 
is shown upon two new dials of skeleton cast-iron 


to form the figures, circles, and minutes, which are 


glazed with white opal glass for illumination, 
6ft. Gin. each in diameter. 


A public meeting was held on Wednesday 
evening in the vestry-hall of St. Anne’s, Soho, to 
promote the restoration of St. Anne’s church. 


erection at Strathaven was laid on- 


a, 
A 
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.~ 


0 is bares 


A resolution was unanimously passed pledging the  —_ 


meeting to assist the committee in raising the £3,180 
required. The movement cannot be deemed pre- 
mature, for the London County Council has issued 
a notice condemning the church as a ‘‘ dangerous 
structure.” 


Some ancient municipal documents have just been mo 
They 


found in the loft at the Rochester Gaildhall. 
consist of official deeds, documents, records, and 
books of the time of Queen Elizabeth, together 
with the ancient ‘‘ whipping-post’’? and other 
objects. 


At the meeting of the corporation of the city of 


Glasgow, on Monday, it was unanimously resolved 
to invite the British Institute of Public Health to 
hold its congress in the year 1896 in the city of 
Glasgow. ‘ 


A meeting of the executive committee of the 
Siddons Memorial Fund took place at the Padding- 
ton Vestry-hall, Harrow-road, on Monday. Two 
designs were selected from among those selected in 
competition, one representing Messrs. Siddons as 
‘“‘ The Grecian Daughter ’’ (her favourite character), 
by Mr. W. Day Keyworth, jun., and the other, 
representing ‘‘ The Tragic Muse,’ by Mr. Cowell. 
It was agreed that the opinion ot Sir Frederic 
Leighton, or of some other eminent artist, should 
be taken before the final selection was made. The 
statue, which will be exhibited at the Royal Academy 
before it is erected on Paddington-green, will prob- 
ably be unveiled by Sir Henry Irving about the end 
of July next. i : 


Nov. 8, 1895. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
- MATTERS. 


_ BuckincHAm.—An inquiry was held at the Buck- 
ingham Town Hall, by Colonel Luard, R.E., one of 
the Inspectors of the Local Government Board, into 
an application of the Backingham Town Council 
for sanction to borrow £9,050 for works of sewer- 
age and sewage disposal. The engineer to the 
scheme, Mr. H. Bertram Nichols, C.E., of Bir- 
mingham, explained the details and gave evidence 
in support of the application. After the inquiry, 
the inspector visited the pumping site and sewage 
disposal site ; his report will be made in due course. 


CHortey, LancasHireE. — The Corporation of 
Chorley have just completed their new sewage 
purification works at Common Bink Farm, at a cost 
of £15,000. Alderman Hibbert, C.C., the chairman 
of the sewage committee, performed the opening 
ceremony on Monday, October 28. The works 
have been designed by the borough engineer, Mr. 
William Leigh, A.M.Inst.C.E., and the whole has 
been carried out under his direction. The ‘‘Inter- 
national’’ is the process adopted. Mc. Leigh has 
provided tanks of a total capacity of 1,120,000 
gallons and polarite filters of a total area of about 
.1,500 square yards. The sludge pressing machinery 
has been supplied by Messrs. Goddard, Massey, and 
Warner. These new works have been rendered 
necessary by the fact that the Chorley sewage farm 
has failed in producing an effluent to satisfy the 
requirements of the river authorities. At the 
conclusion of the opening ceremony in the Town 
Hall, Mr. Brierley, C.E. (Messrs. Brierley and 
Holt, Blackburn), speaking in response to the 
toast “‘ The Visitors,’”’ said that, as an engineer of 
40 years’ experience, and one who held a public 
offise for many years, he thought he should not be 
doing an important duty to a professional brother 
if he did not say that there was no part of the 
work which was not of a sound and practical kind, 
and that the whole had been admirably conceived 
and executed. 


Exeter —An inquiry was held on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday in last week by Major- 
General C, Phipps Carey, R E , Local Government 
Board Inspector, respecting an application by the 
Exeter County Council to the Local Government 
Board for permission to borrow £42,000 for pur- 
poses of sewage disposal, and for an order deter- 
mining to what point the tidal waters of the Exe 
should be included within the term ‘‘stream”’ for 
the purposes of the Rivers Pollution Prevention 
Acts. It was explained that the scheme proposed, 
which has been prepared by Mr. Cameron, the city 
surveyor, to make a large intercepting sewer into 
which all the existing sewers should flow, to take 
that large intercepting sewer into another sewer 
which would be built for the purpose of taking the 
whole of the sewage down to tidal waters, and there 
allow it to escape. The point of the outfall would 
be about 300 yards below Countess Weir bridge, 
almost opposite another outlet, the Alphing Brook, 
which conveys the sewage of St. Thomas. The 
population of Exeter at the present time was 
37,500, and the amount of sewage might be put ac 
1,250,000 gallons per day, and the council contended 
that that amount of sewage, when poured into the 
river, would only give one-forty-eighth of the 
amount of river water which was there. It was 
also proposed to pass the sewage over two or three 
tumblers and two siphons, so that when it was 
emptied through the outfall at Countess Weir there 
would be practically no solid matter, and that the 
water would not be deteriorated at all. Evidence 
in support of the proposal was given by Mr. 
Cameron, C.E.; and against it, on behalf of the 
Exmouth District Council, by Mr. W. H. B3swick, 
surveyor to the latter body; Mr. Newton, C.E., of 
Manchester ; Mr. Cousens, consulting engineer to 
the Exmouth Council; and on behalf of the riparian 
owners by Mr. Chatterton, C.E. : 


Water Suprry To DweLiines 1x Lonpoy.—The 
Local Government Board inquiry, conducted by 
Colonel Ducat, RE., into the question whether, 
at the instance of the County Council, the eight 
Metropolitan water companies should be required 
to make certain alterations in their arrangements 
for the supply of water to dwelling-houses, was 
continued on Friday. Mr. Freeman, on behalf of 
the County Council, called evidenca in support of 
the main point in the Council’s requirements—an 
increase in the quantity of water provided for 
flushing for sanitary purposes from two to three 
gallons. Among the witnesses called on behalt of 
the Council were De.:Murphy, Medical Offizer of 
Health for the Administrative County of London, 
who considered three gallons essential; Mr. Wm. 
Groom, sanitary inspector to the Camberwell 
Vestry, who thought two gallons insufficient, and 
said the defective supply had caused great incon- 
venience in his district; Mr. Charles’ Tagg, clerk to 
the Camberwell Vestry, who concurred, and stated 
that his vestry had passed a resolution in favour 
of increased supply ; Mr. Thomas Blashill, super- 
intending architect to the Council; Mr. Keith 
Young; Mr. J. W. Clark, Liveryman of the Com- 
pany of Plumbors, and Member of the Sanitary 


been restored at the sole cost of Mr. John Brinton, 


‘Institute; and Mr, R. Field, Member of the 


Council of Civil Eagineers and that of the Sanitary 
Tnstitute, all of. whom gave evidence in support of 
the proposed increase of water supply for sanitary 
purposes in private dwellings. Counsel for the 
water companies cross-examined the witnesses in 
support of their contention that the increased 
supply demanded by the County Council is un- 
necessary. The inquiry was further adjourned to 
Monday, when Mr. Freeman concluded his case for 
the County Council, and Mr. Pember opened the 
ease for the eight Water Companies. Dr. Louis 
Parkes, medical officer of health for Chelsea, gave 
evidence as to the water supply in working-class 
houses. In cross examination, this witness admitted 
that, with one or two exceptions, throughout the 
country, in districts where there were regulations 
as to the supply of water for sanitary purposes, 
the two-gallon flash was the one adopted. Pro- 
fessor Henry Robinson, C.E., lecturer on civil 
engineering at King’s College, said that a two- 
gallon cistern in actual practice did not give a suf- 
ficent flush. (Our own experience confirms Pro- 
fessor Robinson’s view, in spite of the opinions 
given subsequently on behalf of the contrary con- 
tention at the instance of the water companies, none 
of which seem to us of any weight.) On Wednes- 
day and Thursday numerous witnesses were heard 
on behalf of the Water Companies. 
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At Arundel, on Monday, the Duke of Norfolk 
laid the foundation stone of the drainage works 
being carried out in connection with the borough at 
a cost of between £6,000 and £7,000. The con- 
tractor is Mr. Hill, of Peterborough. and it will 
ba completed by June next year. The Duke of 
Norfolk, after recently giving the borough a full 
water supply, has also consented to bear two-fifths 
of the cost of the drainage work up to £6,000. 


The London County Council decided on Tuesday 
to proceed next session with a Bill to raise the 
present limit of the Hist London Water Company 
to the top story of the highest houses within the 
limits of supply. 4 


A deputation from Elinburgh Town Council 
visited Glasgow on Friday, and inspected the 
dwellings erected by the Corporation Improvement 
Trust for the accommodation of the poorer classes. 


An inquiry was held at the public offices, Ezre- 
mont, on. Friday, by Mr. Rienzi Walton, Local 
Government Board inspector, with regard to the 
application of the Wallasey Urban District Council 
for powers to borrow £22 000 for the extension of 
the gasworks. Mr, V. J. H: Crowther, the gas 
engineer, explained the proposals. 


The pirish church of Kidderminster, which bas 


was reopened on October 31st. The work done 
include the complete refacing of the stonework of 
the north and south clerestories, of the whole of the 
west end of the nave, including new parapets, and 
of the whole of the tower from top to bottom, with 
the reinstatement of the groining under the tower, 
which was taken down many years ago, possibly 
owing to the weakness of a buttress. Mr. J. A. 
Chatwin, of Birmingham, was the architect, and 
Messrs. Collins and Godfrey, of Tewkesbury, were 
the builders. 


The ancient vicarage attached to Frensham 
church, near Farnham, was gutted on Friday by 
a fire, which proved fatal to a nursemaid. 


A Local Government Board inquiry was held at 
Tickhill, near Lseds, as to anu application for 
sanction to borrow £2,500, to carry out a scheme 
4 ence prepared by Mr. Aird Murray, C.E., of 

effield. 


At the Court of the Cordwiiners’ Company, on 
the 6th inst., Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke was 
appointed surveyor to the company, and at the 
quarterly meeting of the trustees of Dr, Daniel 
Williams’s charity. held at their library on the 
3let ult., Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke was 
unanimously appointed surveyor to the trust. 


The apsidal chancel of St. Agnes Church, Liver- 
pool, one of the buildings by Mr. John L. Pearson, 
R.A., has just been decorated from desigus by the 
architect, carried out by Mr. Nathaniel Hitch, 
sculptor, of London. The general idea represents 
‘* Worship,’’ the Eucharistic service below leading 
up to that of the Angelic ranks above, who surround 
‘¢The Lamb as It had been Slain,’”’ with all the 
splendour of the heavenly ritual as typified by the 
musical instruments held by the angels in the middle 
portion of the sculpture, and by the censers waved 
upwards by those introduced in the spandrels of the 
arches. Figures of the Archangels Michael and 
Gabriel keep a guard over the whole, placed, as 
they are, on carved brackets and under canopies at 
the commencement of the apse, while a semicircle 
of single figures similarly treated, and standing 
between the lancet windows, are representatives ot 
the seraphim and the.higher orders of the colestial 
hierarchy. ; 


Our Office Table. 


Mr. CO. R. Asuser, architect, the chairman of 
the Committee for the Survey of the Old Memorials 
of Greater London, writes protesting against the 
proposed destruction of the buildings of the 
Trinity Corporation Almshousss at Mile-Ead 
Gate. They are, he remarks, in date 1695, and 
occupy two sides of a grass quadrangle laid out 
formally and planted with trim clipped trees. Af 
the northern end is the chapel, containing much 
interesting stained glass, brought from the old 
Hall of the Trinity House at Deptford when it 
was destroyed in 1786. Ia the centre of the 
quadrangle is a contemporary statue of Captain 
Sandes, a former benefactor, and the gracefully 
designed boundary wall which shuts off the court 
from the Mile-Eud-road has handsome gateposts 
and railings, the gabled ends of the houses bear- 
ing upon them charmingly-wrought models of 
old warships of the period. There is a tradition 
that the work is from the design of Sir Christopher 
Ween, who was employed in surveying an estate 
in Mile-Ead and Stepney. The Elder Brethren 
of the Trinity House, in justification of their 
proposed scheme, have pleaded that the drainage 
of the almshouses is insanitary; but as the new 
requirements of the local sanitary authorities are 
very slight, and do not involve an expenditure of 
more than £150 or so, the plea cannot be admitted 
as sufficient to justify the demolition of these 
picturesque buildings. 


Tue City School of Architecture and Applied 
Arts at University College, Liverpool, is rapidly 
progressing under the supervision of Professor 
Frederick M. Simpson. The students at work 
in the studios now number about 130, and several 
of these are registered for the complete cur- 
riculum. The students have done good work, a 
model head by Miss Griffiths having gained a 
place in the Autumn Exhibition. Mr. Allen’s 
statue, ‘‘ Love and the Mermaid,’’ has been 
bought for the permanent collection of the 
Walker Art Gallery, and his services have been 
engaged for the completion of the decoration of 
St. George’s Hall. Tne amalgamation of the 
Literary and Historical Society with the Fine Arts 
Society has been successfully inaugurated, Pro- 
fessor Simpson being now associated with Pro- 
fessors Raleigh and Mackay in the trinity of 
presidents. 


Tur Guild and Technical School at the Central 
Art Department, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, was 
publicly opened on Monday night. The school is 
under the joint control of the Technical Educa- 
tion Board of the London County Council and the 
National Society of Litho Artists, and is specially 
intended for lithographers and engravers. Hvery 
branch of study connected with the lithographic 
and engraving professions will be included in the 
various Classes, and a special feature will be the 
establishment of classes for photo-process work. 
It is intended to form an advisory board consisting 
of scientists in the optical, chemical, and photo- 
grapnic world to give assistance to the more 
advanced students and those who are engaged in 
research work. Arrangements have been made 
for the instruction of students in the artistic as 
well as in the technical section, in the preparation 
of colour blocks for photo-process work, and in 
half-tone photo-lithography. The .life class, 
with which is connected study from the cast, is 
under the direction of Mr. Cecil Rea. Mr. G. 
Frampton, A.R.A., and Mr. W. R. Lethaby, the 
inspectors under the board, have pointed out that 
what is required is not a mere art school, but that 
the teaching should be directly applied to matters 
connected with the production and design of 
lithographic work. Ordinary life drawing should 
be supplemented by much practice from the 
draped model, rapid studies being made in black 
and while, and in brush work. Antique drawing 
may be largely, if not altogether, eliminated, and 
real objects and natural growths used instead. 
There should be demonstrations and practice in 
original lithography, and an endeavour made to 
get as much out of the materials as possible. 
Lectures will be given in the course of the session 
by Mr. T. Way on “Ociginal Lithography,”’ 
Mr. Gleeson Waite on‘ Posters,’? Mr. William 
Morris on ‘‘ Harly Woodcut Illustration,’ Mr. 
Walter Crane, Mr. Cobden Sanderson on ** Book- 
binding,’ Mr. E. Walker on ‘‘'Typography,”’ 
and Mr. W. T. Wilkinson on ‘‘ Collotype.”’ 


Tur fine-art collection to be displayed in the 
Victoria Art Galleries, Dundee, this year will be 
opened by his Excellency the Hon, Thomas F. 


Bayard, ambassador from the United States of 
America. This year the exhibition is a joint one, 
the council of the Royal Scottish Water-Colour 
Society, whose annual exhibitions have been con- 
fined hitherto to Edinburgh and Glasgow, having 
been induced to include Dundee in their circuit. 
The collection of water colours, which are the 
exclusive work of their own members, is an 
exceptionally fine one. The Great Gallery and 
Galleries III. and LY. are hung with pictures 
contributed to the regular Dundee Fine Art 
Exhibition. The exhibition in these galleries 
includes Whistler’s famous portrait of Thomas 
Carlyle and Albert Moore’s ‘‘ Au Idyll,’ the last 
work painted by that artist. 


A currovs action arising out of the proposal to 
raise Winsford Bridge, which had sunk below its 
proper level owing to the salt subsidences in the 
neighbourhood, was heard on October 20th, in the 
Queen’s Bench Division, before Mr. Justice Day 
and a jury. A Mr. Thomas Atherton, whose 
house abutted on the. bridge, sought to restrain 
the Cheshire County Council from carrying out 
the work, as, if if were done, it would block up 
his front door, and so render his house useless. 
The defence was that the county council only 
proposed to restore the bridge to the old level ; 
indeed, it would still be 2ft. lower than in 1856, 
and Sir E. Leader Williams, engineer of the 
Manchester Ship Canal, and from 1856 till 1872 
engineer to the River Weaver Trustees, was called 
to prove this. The jury found for the defendants, 
and judgment was given for them accordingly. 


Av the Delabole quarry a tunnel is about to be 
made from the bottom of the workings, which are 
about 300ft. in depth, to Trebarwith Strand, 
about a mile and a half from it, and there the 
addle, as itis called, will be thrown down over 
the clifisinto the sea. In this way a considerable 
expense will be saved, as the addle at the present 
time is brought to surface, and interferes with 
the proper working ofthe quarry. It is expected 
that in making the tunnel sufficient slate will be 
found to go a good way towards the heavy 
expense. The vein of slate is making in that 
direction towards the sea, but the new workings 
would enter on other landowners’ property. The 
tunnel will’ cost £30,000, most of which wiil be 
spent in labour. Delabole slate is greatly in 
demand, and sooner or later the directors will 
have to face the difficulty, and provide better 
machinery and facilities for getting the slate 
quicker to market. 


THERE is now in course of erection in South 
Esk-road, on the rapidly-developing Plashet 
Estate, Kast Ham, a row of houses, which are an 
extension of an attempt to apply the principles of 
co-operation to the owning and letting of working 
men’s dwellings. In 1888, an association called 
the Tenant Co-operators, Limited, was formed 
with a view to helping working men to become 


houseowners without incurring the liabilities and: 


difficulties attaching to other forms of building 
speculation. Capital, bearing 4 per cent. interest 
only, is raised, houses or blocks are bought or 
built and let to tenants at the normal rental of 
the district. Each tenant must become a share- 
holder (£1), and the profits, after depreciation, 
interest, and expenses have been met, are credited 
to each tenant’s capital account in proportion to 
the rental paid. Such capital is not withdraw- 
able but transferable, and by rule can be drawn 
upon by the society to pay for arrears of rent and 
internal repairs if necessary. The estate in South 
Esk-road, consisting of 16 tenement houses, makes 
the fourth now in the society’s possession in 
various suburbs of London. 


Mr. F. Vernon, the secretary to the London 
Building Trades Federation, has just had an inter- 
view with Mr. Akers-Douglas, the First Com- 
missioner of Works, respecting the position of 
‘‘foremen ’’ on Government contract works. Mr. 
Verdon asked for an alteration of the terms of 
contract imposed on all builders carrying out 
Government work, and the First Commissioner, 
after consulting with departmental authorities, has 
agreed to the amendment of Government contracts 
in the sense desired. The result will be that sub- 
contractors can no longer be employed under the 
name of ‘‘foremen.’’ In future foremen in 
Government contracts must be employed and paid 
directly by the contractors, having nothing to do 
with the carrying out of works. They will be 
paid servants of the contractors, and will in no 
way share profits with their employers. 


AN examination of master and operative 
plumbers applying for registration was held on 


Saturday at the Borough-road Polytechnic, 


London. The candidates were present from 
various parts of London and the provinces. The 
practical tests applied included lead-bossing, 
pipe-bending, and joint-making. The exathina- 
tion questions included the subject of roof- 
covering, contamination of drinking water by 
faulty connections; arrangement of bath, sink, 
and closet wastes; drainage of town houses and 
its connection with sewers. The examiners were 
Mr. Charles. Hudson, chairman of the board of 
examiners; Messrs. J. Hume and 8. Stalder, 
master plumbers; Messrs. D. Harly, W. J. 
Jarvis, and T. Nicholson, representatives of the 
United Operative Plumbers’ Association; and 
Mr. C. T. Millis, superintendent of the trade 
classes. Fourteen per cent. of the masters and 
18 per cent. of the operatives succeeded in pass- 
ing the examination in practical workmanship. 


A 


A syndicate has purchased. the site of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket. A new 
opera-house will be erected on a part of the site, 
from plans prepared by Mr. Walter Emden, M.S.A., 
and the remainder of the ground will be utilised for 
shops, club chambers, a restaurant, and an arcade, 
The building operations will be pushed forward as 
soon as the Crown and County Council authorities 
have been satisfied. 


A new board school in Spotland-road, Rochdale, 
was opened on Monday. It has been erected from 
plans by Mr. T. Townend, jun., of Rochdale, acting 
in conjunction with Mr. C. E. T. Laurence, of 
Queen Victoria-street, E.C. It has a central hall 
8d6ft. by 40ft., and 40ft. in height, lighted by 
clerestory windows, and on either side are class- 
rooms. The contractors for building and joinery 
were Messrs. J. and J. Coats, of Rochdale, and for 
masonry Messrs, Nichol and Son, of the same town. 
The cost has been £14,000. . 


The Sunday Society celebrated this week Museum 
Sunday for the fourth time. Sixty-two sermons 
were delivered, nine by Church of Haogland clergy- 
men, in London. In the evening a meeting of the 
members of the Sunday Society was held, when it 
was reported that the services had all been well 
attended. It was estimated that between 40,000 
and 50,000 persons had visited the institutions open 
during the afternoon, The National Sunday 
League and eight other Sunday-opening societies 
had joined in the celebration. 


On Friday a stained-glass window, erected in 
St. Peter’s Collegiate Church, Wolverhampton, as 
a memorial to the late Rev. Prebendary Jeftcock, 
formerly rector, was dedicated. The window is 
the central one of the south aisle, and the figures 
represent the four Evangelists. The work was 
designed by Mr. Kempe, London. The old oak 
screen in the chancel has been restored by Mr. 
Bridgeman, of Lichfield. In addition, a jewelled 
processional cross has been presented to the church 
by the family of the late Prebendary Jeffcock. 


At Rugeley, on Wednesday week, memorial stones 
were laid of the new Heron-court Congegational 
Schools. The schools are to cost £1,000. The 
builders are Messrs. Thomas Lowe and Sons, of 
Burton-on-Trent, and the architect is Mr. William 
Gamble, also of Burton. The building will be of 
brick, with stone dressings, with a large lecture-hall 
44ft. by 28ft. Surrounding the hall are no less 
than seven classrooms, with a spacious entrance 
hall. On the second floor there will also be a 
smaller lecture hall, 18ft. by 26ft., with other rooms 
and conveniences. 


Mr. Henry J. Jeffery, M.S.A., of Ashford, Kent, 
who is erecting a large board school in that town 
for the Ashford School Board on the central hall 
principle, has been appointed architect to the 
Marden School Board, and has been requested to 
report on the national schools of that parish as to 
the possibility of altering and enlarging them to 
meet: the requirements of the Education Depart- 
ment, 


The Prince Regent of Bavaria has conferred 
upon Mr. Hubert Herkomer, R,A., the Order of 
Maximilian for Art and Science. 


A new board school, built on the site of Queen 
Anne’s House at Barton Hill, Bristol, was opened 
on Friday. It has been designed by Mr. Bligh 
Bond, of Bristol, to take in a mixed school of 520, 
The walls are of brick, with freestone dressings, 
The centre of the block from the ground floor to the 
roof is occupied by an assembly hall, 70ft. long, 
25ft. wide, and 27ft. high. Four classrooms open 
from it on the ground level, and four more ona 
first floor reached: by broad staircases, which com- 
municate with a gallery running round three sides 
of the hall. There are also teachers’-room, cloak- 
rooms, and lavatories. A piece of the ceiling of the 
Queen Anne’s House and two of the fireplaces have 
been introduced into the building, which occupies 
the land where it once stood. Mr. J, Perrott was 
the builder. - : 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monpay.—Surveyors’ Institution. Opening Address, by — 


the President, Daniel Watney. 8 p.m.- 


Liverpool Architectural Society. “The — 


Training of Workers in the Applied 
Arts,” by R. Anning Bell, of University 
j _ College. 6,30 p.m. peasy 
Turspay.—Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors. 
: ‘The Brotherhood of Architects,’’ by Paul 
Waterhouse, M.A., of London. 8 p.m. 
Werpnespay.—Carpenters’ ture. 
Construction,” by Professor Banister 
Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A. 8 p.m. ; ; 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Presi- 
dential Address, by Sir Benjamin Baker, 
K.C.M.G. 8 p.m. 
A. A. Camera Club. ‘{ Canterbury 
Cathedral,’ by C. H. Freeman. Illus~ 
trated by lantern views. 56, Great Marl- 
borough-street, W. 8 p.m. , 
Northern Architectural Association. © 
Opening Address, by the President, 
Jos. Oswald, F.R.I.B.A. Newcastle-on— 
Tyne Art Gallery. 7.30 p.m. 4 
CHIPS. : 
The Master Plumbers’ Association of Edinburgh 
and Leith held its annual. general meeting on 


Wednesday week in 5, St. Andrew-square. Mr. 
Patrick Knox, the president, occupied the chair. ” 


The ordinary business was transacted, and office- © 


bearers were appointed for the ensuing year. 


'The London and South-Western Railway Com- 
pany have decided to further extend their Cornish 
system by the construction of a new line to Bude, 
which is now nine miles from the nearest railway 
station at Holsworthy. 


Westminster Hospital was formally reopened om 
Friday by the president, the Duke of Westminster, 
after having been closed for some time and under- 


gone various improvementsat a cost of £5,000. The 


chief improvements, during the execution of whick 
the place has been closed from the Ist of July to the 
Ist. of October, consist in redraining and overhaul- 
ing the interior. Important improvements have 
been made in the operating theatre, and the fittings 
required for carrying out the system of modern 
surgery have been supplied, : 


New schools are being erected at Hast Dereham, 
and special consideration has been given to the 
ventilation, which will be carried out on the Boyle 
system. 

The personal memorial to Dr. Jowett, Master of ° 
Balliol, will take the form ot a tablet set in the 
wall of the college chapel, and containing a bust 
portrait by Mr. R. H. Hops Pinker. - 


Trinity Church, Limerick, has been reopened 
after restoration from plans under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Robert Fogarty, of that city. 


The district council of Castleton, Lancs, have 
instructed Mr. J. Diggle, C.E., to prepare plans and 
estimates for the completion of the sewerage scheme, 


The county council of Cornwall have adopted _ 


plans by Mr. W. J. Jenkins for alterations and 
additions to the county lunatic asylum at Bodmin, 
estimated to cost about £5,000. 4 


A new altar of English oak has been placed in 


Christ Church, Worthing. It is Harly English in 
style, 7ft. long, 3ft. wide, and 3ft. in height. Mr. 
R. Singer Hyde, of Worthing, was the architect, 
and the work has been executed by Messrs. Harry 
Hems and Sons, of Exeter. ae 


The annual exhibition of the Art Club of Glasgow 
was opened on Monday. It includes 276 works by 
over 90 artists, and is above the average in quality, 
the portraits being especially strong, 


Centenary services were commenced at All Saints’ 
Church, Southampton, on Friday. The church was 
consecrated on November 12th, 1795. It was built 
from.the designs of Mr. John Reveley, a pupil of 
Sir William Chambers, the designer of Somerset 
House. The front was copied from the Temple of 
Minerva, and the ceiling was in imitation of the - 
Arch of Titus at Rome. One of the tablets in the 
chancel, in memory of the Hon. Henrietta Dillon, 
is by Flaxman. : Aves 


The new elementary schools for the Havant School 
Board are being warmed and ventilated throughout. 
by mean of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, 
patent exhaust roof ventilators, and inlet tubes, the 
same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and 
Brother, of Manchesier. 


The ancient parish church of All Saints, Bubwith,. 
near Selby, was reopened by the Archbishop of York. 
on Thursday in last week, after having been restored. 
from plans by Mr. G. Hodgson Fowler, F.8.A., of 
Durham. The outlay has been £2,000, The Arch- 
bishop unveiled a stained-glass window of one light. 
in the south side of the chancel, representing the 
figure of St. John. It has been inserted by Sir 
Henry Vavasour, whose father and mother, and 
other ancestors, were interred in the chancel of the 
church. 

A Roman Catholic school-chapel is about to be 
built at Woodhall Spa, from plans by Mr, R, Caine, 
of Woodhall and London, Peis pte eine 
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SOME POINTS FROM MR. PENROSE. 


HE last address of the President of the 
Institute will also be the last, he tells 
us, in the sense of being his final one in that 
capacity. All the more attention, therefore, 
is due to the remarks and suggestions it con- 
tains. The most important, perhaps, of the 
latter is one relating to the admission of dis- 
tinguished architects as Fellows. Durin 
the last two years it seems only four Fellows 
have been elected who were not previously 
Associates, and within a twelyvemonth the 
total number of Fellows has decreased by 23. 
We do not know that this, in the abstract, is 
altogether a matter for regret. Of course, 
there are profuse lamentations in certain 
quarters. over the loss of subscriptions which 
this diminution implies. Thereisasmall party 
who seem prepared to make Fellows of any- 
body and everybody who is willing to pay his 
four guineas a year. ‘‘It is sad, -it is in- 
explicable,” they say, ‘“‘that more men do 
not come forward and do it.” We think, 
on the contrary that it is neither sad nor 
strange. Architects, like other people, ex- 
pect value for their money. If the affix of 
‘“‘F.” to their names really implied, as it 
should do, more ability, or even more experi- 
ence than the affix of ‘‘A.,” they would be 
ready en-.gh, when they had earned it, to 
subsctive more for it... But, as we all know, 
this has not hitherto been the case. In 
practice, the difference between Fellows and 
Associates has been imperceptible, and while 
it remains so, one can hardly expect reason- 
able beings to pay double fees for a distinc- 
tion without a difference. 

The title of Fellow ought to imply—and a 
movement is going on in the. Institute to 
make it imply—that its possessor has really 
produced some satisfactory architectural 
work. The higher the standard of this work 
is kept, the more valued will the title be, and 
the fewer, down to a certain point, the names 
that bear it. If, for instance, they were 
limited by statute to 100, almost every archi- 
tect would covet the honour of being 
included amongst them, and the Institute, if 
it selected them wisely, would rise enor- 
mously in public repute. Sooner or later 
this would ‘‘pay,” even in the lowest and 
most sordid sense. The men who are ready 
to sacritice the reputation of the Institute in 
order to increase its income may see at this 
moment that even its income cannot be 
increased in this degrading way. Telling all 
the world that you will admit them as 
Fellows is the last thing that will make all 
the world anxious to join. The fact is, that 
candidates do not care to apply, because 
entrance has become too easy. And yet there 
are exceptional cases in which we agree with 
Mr. Penrose that Fellowships might well be 
conferred by a vote of the council, without the 
necessity for an election by the members in 
general. Certain of the yery ablest of our 
living architects are outside the Institute 
altogether. They haye no private ends to 
gain by entering it, and it may very well be 
that they do not care to submit themselves to 
be voted for or against by a mixed body, with 
many of whom they haye yery little in 
common. Yet to aid in promoting the 
objects on which all true architects are 
agreed, they, or some of them, might be 
willing to join the Institute if, in their special. 
case, the formality of an election could be 
waived. The experiment is worth trying, 
and the President has done well in suggesting 
it. The more select the class of lellows 
becomes, the more likely it will be to receive, 
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in this way, the ablest of outsiders, and the 
more distinguished, in consequence, will be 
the Institute’ as a whole. ‘ 

‘One of the greatest satisfactions an archi- 
tect can feel,” says Mr. Penrose, ‘‘is when 
the ultimate cost of a building is kept very 
closely to the first estimates.” The great 
reason why this does not happen oftener is, 
that so many clients make their own estimates, 
and force them on their professional advisers. 
They have no special knowledge of building ; 
but they do not hesitate for a moment to 
demand a very large amount of accommoda- 
tion for a yery small sum of money. They 
induce their architect, or some architect, to 
promise that they shall have it: for if the 
first architect does not say so, they try 
another and another, till they find one who 
Perhaps, by cutting everything down, 
he gets a contract signed for the stipulated 
amount. But to do this he has had to keep 
the details plain and cheap. It was the only 
honest way of solving the problem which his 
client set him; but the client likes it none the 
better for that. So he orders extras here and 
there and everywhere, and then, when the 
accounts come in, he turns round and abuses 
his architect because the work has not been 
done at contract price. He forgets that he 
made his own estimate, an ignorant and 
probably a greedy one. He is simply paying 
the penalty for his own foolish and grasping 
conduct. 

On the subject of competitions, Mr. Penrose 
takes the side of ‘‘the architects who have 
arrived.” They have emerged from the 
crowd—by the help, in most cases, of the 
competition system which they now condemn; 
and it is natural enough that they should be 
ready to abjure competitions henceforth and 
for ever. To them, more competitions will 
only mean, in all probability, more successful 
aspirants to honour, more rivals to divide 
with them the rewards of their early 
struggles. How much pleasanter for them 
and their co-equals to take share and share 
about in such good things as are going; how 
much nicer to substitute for a competition 
a‘ choice between names, known and un- 
known! But what one does not see, on 
such a system, is how the owners of un- 
known names are ever likely to get an 
important commission. They must be con- 
tent to live and die in obscurity unless they 
can work themselyes into position by such 
arts as dunces glory in and men of parts 
despise. The competition system does offer 
to talent some sort of a career, though a 
very hard and rough one: the name-selecting 
system would take even this away. As Mr. 
Aston Webb pertinently remarked, a com- 
mittee can no more be relied on to select the 
best name than the best design. The majority 
of committees would pitch upon some 
mediocrity, a respected *‘ townsman,” who 
looms larger. in» their eyes*than the ablest 
man at a distance. The only thing that 
saves them from doing this—when they are 
saved—is to see the mediocrity visibly beaten 
as to his design, and before they can see 
this they must have a competition. 

Mr. Penrose thinks that an architect’s best 
work cannot be brought out by competition, 
and that even when the cleverest competitor 
is selected, he would have produced a much 
better building if he had been appointed in 
some other way. These things have often 
been said before; they have passed too long 
for unquestionable truths. Is it really the 
case. that the competitive works of any noted 
architect are greatly inferior to his ordinary 
ones? Are the Houses of Parliament so far 
below Sir C. Barry's usual level? Is the 
Manchester Town Hall a discredit to Mr. 
Waterhouse, or the Imperial Iustitute to 
Mr. Collcutt, or are the Birmingham Law 
Courts so to their joint designers’ ‘Yet all 
these, and many more about which we might 
ask the same question, were competitive 
designs, and if we are assured that their 
authors would haye done better still sup- 


posing that they had been appointed with no 
preliminary contest we reply first that this 
18 &@ mere assumption, and secondly, that 
without a contest those authors, would almost 
certainly never have been appointed at all. 
If, for instance, there had been no competi- 
tion for the Houses of Parliament, they 
would not have been put into Barry’s hands 
unconditionally, which is what Mr. Penrose’s 
hypothesis suggests. No; they would’ have 
gone, almost certainly, to somebody with 
**influence”’—somebody unknown to fame, 
whom we neyer have heard of, and never 
shall hear of; somebody with no architec- 
tural power, but with plenty of talent in 
making his way amongst the committee, and 
‘‘ their sisters, and their couisns, and their 
aunts.” This is what it will come to in most 
cases if competitions are abolished, and till a 
substitute is discovered, they may be too bad 
for blessing, but they will remain too good 
for banning, 

Mr. Penrose takes it for granted that we 
all believe in professional assessors. He 
assumes that ‘“‘no response ought to be 
made to an invitation for any competition” 
unless one of these indispensable gentle- 
men is appointed. But the assessor ques- 
tion has not turned out to be so simple 
as it looked when a certain competitions 
memorial -was sent round for signature 
ten or fifteen years ago. Then, confiding 
competitors thought that if they once got 
their assessor, all would be w-ll. Now, the 
assessor often turns out a failure in more 
ways than one. Sometimes the committee 
keeps him dark, and only announces that 
‘‘an architect of repute will be appointed to 
advise.” This commonly means that he is 
the local surveyor, or some other official well 
under the thumb of the promoters, and that 
he will select the design sent in by their © 
favourite. At other times the poor man does 
his best, but is hopelessly unfit for the posi- 
tion he has been hoisted into. Thus it was 
announced in a certain competition, a few 
years since, that ‘‘ an eminent chutch-archi- 
tect will act as adjudicator”’; but when his 
hame was announced, it appeared that he 
had never built a church in his life.“ More 
commonly the assessor’s eminence is a titular 
one. He is not a great man, butialittle man 
on a high pedestal. Committees, seeing him 
there, think he understands all mysteries, 
and can decide on any subject, from a board- 
school to a cathedral. He gives his decision, 
and exposes his ignorance. They know little 
of architecture, but they have sense enough 
to see, perhaps, that the design he’ has 
selected will not work. They pay its author 
the first premium, and pick out another set 
of plans for execution. This is hard on 
competitors, and they blame the committee. 
But+ the real blame should rest on the 
assessor, and on the crude, hastily-concocted 
system which made such an assessor possible. 
If this system is not to go on from failure to 
failure, assessors must be selected according 
to their special knowledge and qualifications 
—one for a church, another for a town hall, 
another for a theatre, another for a school, 
and soon. ‘The mere ‘‘man of high stand- 
ing” is played out, for a man may stand very 
high, and yet know very little about the 
classes of work with which he has not been 
specially concerned. 


——— 7 
EMPLOYMENT OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE impression that an _ architect’s 
services may be dispensed with, or 

that it is possible to obtain all that is neces- 
sary without his intercession or help, is very 
common among people who believe that all 
advice can be had on the cheap. A large 
number of people think that a great deal may . 
be had for the simple asking. We find such 
people asking an editor all kinds of silly 
questions, which could be more directly 
answered if they went to the proper sources 
for information, by writing to secretaries of 
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societies or companies, by making inquiries 
at the works, or of specialists, by obtaining 
handbooks of the subject in question, and in 
other ways. We very ° often receive a 
question of this kind :—‘‘I want to build 
a ‘house, to cost not more than ——, ‘to 
contain a certain number of rooms. Can 
you tell me what the sizes of the rooms 
should be, or tell me where I can geta 
plan?” Another will ask how he can make 
his basement dry or prevent the water coming 
in; a third, whether a certain invention he 
has made has been patented, and so on— 
questions that imply the inquirer will not 
take the trouble to go to the proper authori- 
ties, or wishes to save himself the cost of ob- 
taining a professional opinion. If they can 
get the advice in this way, without trouble 
to themselves or expense, they believe they 
have all they want, not suspecting that cheap 
advice may be, after all, worthless, or what 
is worse, misleading. Still, there are 
hundreds of folk who prefer to go about 
their business, in this way, even at the risk 
of losing hundreds of pounds. They are the 
same sort of people who continually go to 
quacks for adyice at the risk of their lives, 
or who prefer to obtain through unreliable 
newspapers advice as to their ailments. 
is the quack who thrives on these simple- 
minded folk. Like the qualified medical 
practitioner, the architect is shunned by 
people of this class. A friend who knows 
little or nothing of building, and has tinkered 
at it as an amateur, or the small builder, is 
appealed to in preference to the architect, and 
with a smattering of knowledge picked up in 
various ways, the self-reliant Philistine 
begins to build. Before the work is half 
finished he finds the mistake he has made of 
not consulting a professional man ; the saved 
commission is dearly bought. Defects appear 
in the arrangement and the materials, to 
rectify which would cost a great deal more 
than the architect's commission. 
with people of this sort so it is with 
many building committees. They imagine 
if they can obtain an idza of what they 
want gratis or on the cheap, or some 
practical information, they can dispense 
with an architect; so they advertise for 
designs, offering a small, often an insulting, 
premium, and at the same time insert the 
proviso that ‘‘they do not bind themselves 
to employ the author of the successful 
design, or to carry if out.” What does 
this mean, but that they only advertise 
for suggestions, reserving to themselves the 
power to employ their own official to super- 
intend the work? They get instead of one 
scheme, perhaps 50 or more designs to choose 
from for a paltry premium that would hardly 
suffice to pay the architect's commission of 
2} per cent. Take, for example, a competi- 
tion for a building to cost £30,000. The fee 
of a professional man for a design, with the 
necessary plansfor a work of this cost, would 
be £750 at 24 per cent. Now what is the 
proportion of this sum usually paid to the 
successful competitor by way of premium ? 
Often barely a seventh! A premium of £100 
is offered in many cases for a greater amount 
of skill and labour than would be given by 
an architect who was private’y commissioned 
to make a design, and for which he could 
charge the usual 23 percentage. Mr. Pen- 
rose, in his presidential address at the Insti- 
tute, referred to the West Ham Competition, 


which is a case in point, where he showed: 


that 72 of the competitors out of 75 Lost all 
the time and money spent. ¢ the ordinary 
1 per cent, the professional charge for 
sketches only, each competitor should 
have received £409, the cost being £40,000. 

It seems astonishing t» us that archi- 
tects do not look at this question of compe- 
tition in a true light. ‘They are willing 
to sacrifice their time and labour foc 
a remuneration they would scorn if offered 
in the usual. way. Of course, we are now 
speaking of competitions in which the proviso 
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is attached of not guaranteeing the archi- 
tect’s employment in carrying out the build- 
ing. It is astonishing, we say, to find such 
a bait draws. It may be said, ‘‘ Yes; butis 
there not the chance of winning the work as 
well as the premium?” ‘There is a, bare 
possibility of such a thing happening; but 
the odds are all the other way. The same 
architect would laugh «t the idea of pre- 
paring a design for a building of this cost at 
a commission so far below the usual one, 
with the chance of being engaged. Why, 
then, does he throw away his labour in com- 
peting under such a condition’ We. know 
of one or two corporations who are at this 
moment contemplating the erection of 
municipal buildings. Southampton is one 
of them—and we do not blame the 
local authorities, if they can discover 
their requirements and the cost of such 
a-building, by inviting architects to send 
in designs as a preliminary step. A com- 
petition of this kind would be fair and above 
board if the town council offered a generous 
reward for a set of sketch designs, and 
afterwards invited a smaller and selected 
number to enter for the final competition. 
But it is quite another matter to puta number 
of the profession to the cost and labour of 
sending in plans, telling them at the same time 
that they (the committee) do not bind them- 
selves to select any design or employ its 
author. Speaking of competitions, the other 
day the Pre:ident of the Manchester Society 
of Architects (Mr. Holden) spoke: of this as 
one of the improper cynditions imposed by 
committees, and said it was a matter of 
surprise that architects will compete when 
the conditions stats ‘‘that the committee 
does not bind itself to employ any of the 
competing architects to carry out the 
work; that the whole of the drawings 
shall become the absolute property of 
the committee.” It is as much as say- 
ing ‘‘We want ideas; we are willing to 
pay for the one we like the best, but we will 
not employ you to carry out the work.” So 
long as the profession respond to these offers, 
they cannot expect the public to hold very 
highly the attainments of the architect. If 
promoters can obtain ideas and suggestions 
cheaply, they will prefer to go to the cheapest 
market for the superintendence. 

Then is it not too true that there is a 
great deal of waste or red-tapeism about 
building operations that serve to frighten 
people from employing architects? A man 
wants a building to suit him or his business ; 
he does not want drawings and documents, 
quantity surveyor, tenders, contractor, and 
goodness knows what beside—all necessary 
preliminaries, no doubt, but things which do 
not appeal to Mr. Smith or Mr. Brown. With 
it all there is too much separation between 
the actual building and the workman who 
does the work and the architect’s function, 
as now exercised. The ordinary employer 
does not care a fig about architectural 
education, academic or technical classes, if 
he can get some one to carry out what he 
wants aS inexpensively as possible. The 
profession may lay to heart these questions. 
As Mr. W. R. Lethaby well put it in his 
recent lecture on the ‘‘ Designing of Modern 
Buildings,’ for the Technical Hducation 
Board of the L..C.C., design must be thought 
about as the natural outcome of the work, 
not us something added to it—a principle 
we have preached over and over again, but 
still not understood. It is a more direct 
way, after all, than making design a distinct 
business apart from workmanship, as some- 
thing learned at schools of art and technical 
colleges, by a separate class of men who are 
supposed to be superior to those who use 
tools, and who are paid to make draw- 
ings. And the mischief comes from the 
notion that art is something that can be 
added to the real thing. Modern archi- 
tecture of the professional specialism order 
encourages this idea by the attitude of many 


in the profession, in their delegation of 
cerfain branches of their work to others, in 
allowing the cost to exceed the amount 
originally intended, thereby giving people — 
the impression that the architect’s work is 
expensive and additional to the necessary 
requirements, and in adding unnecessarily to 
the elaboration and ornamentation of the — 
building. Too much importance is attached 
by the profession to draughtsmanship as 
apart from the real design of the building. 
The result is that competition committees 
often make it a condition that the whole of 
the drawings are to become their property, as — 
if the architect's services were mainly in the 
supply of the drawings, instead of in the 
whole conception and design of the building. 
This separation of the instruments from the 
actual building superintendence is one that 
has been fostered by the profession them- 
selves in submitting to it. It is a virtual 
admission that their art is contained in the 
documents, and «that these can be used by 
another party. Thus we often find that an 
inadequate premium is paid for the design 
showao in the drawings, and that the real 
work is given to someone else, who may be 
only a building surveyor. Need we say 
anything of the result of this commercial 
transaction, or the consequences to the 
building ? Can we be astonished if the 
artistic merit of the design is lost in meagre 
details?, The same thing occurs when an 
employer engages the architect to draw him 
a plan and elevation, which is then put into — 
a builder’s hands to carry out—buying, in 
fact, a design, to be mutilated or spoiled at 
the owner’s will. All these anomalies are of | 
modern growth, and indicate a wrong notion 
altogether of what an architect’s work con- 
sists of. The legal disputes as to ownership 
of drawings, and the conditions as to em- 
ployment sometimes entered into between 
the architect and his employers, confirm the 
views we have expressed—viz., that the public 
regard the architect too much as an unneces- 
sary luxury that may be dispensed with for 
all ordinary building operations, and that for 
large and more important works his seryices 
can be partially purchased at a lower rate 
than the customary 1emuneration. ie 
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CONCERT. HALLS AND ASSEMBLY - 
ROOMS.—IV. 


By Ernest A. E. Wooprow, A.R.1.B.A. 


HOSE who attend the annual licensing 
sessions of the London County Council will 
be familiar with the term ‘‘for parochial pur- 
poses only.’”? The number of licenses granted 
annually upon this condition increases yearly, 
though what the terms of the condition quite mean, 
and what are the restrictions they place upon the 
use of the license for music and dancing, is some- 
what hard to define. Concerts, it is to be pre- 
sumed, will be given on the premises so licensed, 
dances will be held, both entertainments being of 
a public character; otherwise no license would be 
required. 

All willacknowledge that entertainments given 
to the public in connection with parish work, 
even if of a semi-public character, should only 
be given in premises suitable for the purpose. 
Therefore it is a matter of great satisfaction to 
find that an increased number of licenses are 
granted yearly to places in which entertainments 
of this class are given. This number is not only 
on the increase in London, but also in outlying 
counties. In Middlesex it is well known that the 
Middlesex County Council invite all owners of 
parish rooms to apply for a license, and to place 
themselves urder the rules of the authorities. 
The restriction given with the license by the 
Middlesex Council is usually as to limiting the 
number of people to be admitted at one time; 
this avoids overcrowding, and does away with 
one of the greatest dangers from panic. The 
rules of the Middlesex County Council as to 
building so as to avoid fire are not so stringent 
as those of the London County Council, but no 
limit is placed by this latter licensing body upon 
the numbers to be admitted at one time. — 

It appears to many in London a great dis- 
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certificate of the Council that it complies with the 
regulations. 

In the diagrams given with this chapter are 
illustrated a small parish room attached to a 
suburban church, and designed by Mr. H. Saul. 


Here the rules of the authorities have been 


studied, so that should the clergyman desire, or 
be compelled, to apply for a license, he will not 


have to incur a heavy expenditure on structural 


alterations. 


The room is intended for all classes of parochial 


assemblies. It has separate entrances and exits, 


a committee or tea -room in the rear, with 
kitchens, lavatories, &c., provided. It is a type 
of a small parish-room of which hundreds exist ; 
but, unlike the majority, it has been planned with 


advantage that the LC.C. does not follow the 
example of the Middlesex Council, and relax some 


of their structural conditions to places of this 


kind, and create the safety of the public, which 
it is their duty to do, by imposing the restriction 
as to the limit of the numbers admitted. By this 
means hundreds of places, now illegally being 
used for public music and dancing, and enter- 
tainments of the like kind, would come for a 
license, place themselves under the supervision of 
the authorities, and, in their minor details, be 


‘more fit for the reception of the public. To 
_ make myself more clear, let me take a case of a 


room which does not comply with the L C.C. 
rule as to half the boundary of the site being 
upon a public thoroughfare, but which does 
comply as to the number of exits required by the 
regulations for the number of people to be 
admitted. Under the present rules, the Council 
would refuse to approve the plans of such aroom. 
If, however, they made a rule like the Middlesex 
County Council, to consult their architect if, in 
his opinion, the building would be safe for a 
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limited number of people, there can be no doubt 
that many more places would be under their care 
than at present. Now, it is well known that 
the minor details which are observed in places 
of public resort which have received a license 


are of great importance; that they will be 


strictly observed in licensed premises ;' that the 


_ exits will be free, the doors will open out- 


ward, the fastenings will give way upon 
the doors being simply pushed; that if the 
gas goes out, there will be a second system of 
lighting ; that there will be hydrants and fire- 
buckets to extinguish fires at their outbreak ; and 
that many other details of importance will be 
observed for the protection of the public. In 
unlicensed buildings where entertainments are 
given these details are totally ignored, and where 
they are ignored there is great danger to the 
public, even though the building be upon a site 
complying with the regulations. 

Tf the doors open inwards or are locked, an 
isolated site would be of little avail if the build- 
ing were overcrowded by admitting more than it 
was built to accommodate; and if the staircase 
became blocked, an isolated site would not hel 


'. the struggling masses to escape. Do not let it be 
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_ the internal arrangements, and, 


imagined that I am arguing against the advant- 
ages of the great question as to site. What I am 
endeavouring to point out is the very great 
desirability of placing all places of entertainment 
under the licensing authorities, so as to better 
int where necessary, 
to limit the number admitted. 


a license, and even should he do so with the result 


It must not be thought that, in discussing the 
policy of licensing questions, I am ‘departing 
from the object of these papers in writing for the 
architect. ‘his is a question that greatly interests 
the architect in many ways, as I shall endeavour 
in the course of these articles to show. 

Now, to evade the licensing laws, many people 
think they are safe by refusing to take money 
at the doors. This is the greatest error that 
could possibly be made. A concert is no less 
public because the people buy tickets at a neigh- 
bouring shop instead of on the premises. The 
whole of the licensing question turns upon the 
word ‘‘ public,’’ the promiscuous admission of the 
public—that is, the admission of anyone of 
orderly character who may desire to be admitted, 
whether, with or without payment, with or with- 
out ticket matters not. If the public are admitted, 
then the place must be licensed. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that there are hundreds of places in 
London which hold no license where the public 
are admitted, and many of these are quite 
unsafe for the purpose of the assemblage of people 
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in large’numbers, but would be comparatively 
secure witha limited audience, and the observance 
of the minor details enforced by the authorities 
in licensed buildings. 

The whole of the foregoing remarks apply more 
to the use of the parish-room than to any other 
class of building used for public entertainment. 
In pointing out the necessity of obtaining a license 
for such places, [ am warning the architect that 
the time may come when in London, as in 
Middlesex, his clients may be forced to take out 


that it be granted to him on the condition of 
‘* parochial purposes only,’’ still he must remember 
that he is erecting a public building for the 
reception of the people. What are the many 
usages to which a parish-room will probably be 
put, I detailed in full in the second chapter 
of this series. : 

All these usages may, one would think, be 
styled ‘‘for parochial purposes ’’ — that is, 
in connection in one way or another with some 
society or club in connection with the parish ; but 
by holding a license, even with this condition 
attached, there is greater freedom of action, and 
no risk of a public or other informer. 

When a complaint reaches the Council that an 
unlicensed building is being used for public 
entertainment, then frequently it is taken before 
the police magistrate, and in many cases fines 
have been imposed. The architect may avoid 
such a procedure being taken against his clients 
by making his building safe, and obtaining the! 
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PLAN 


a view for its use by the public for entertainments. 
and assemblages for other purposes. I have. 
already remarked on the special danger in this 
class of building, which arises from the audience 
being so frequently composed of children. Not 
long since, a lecturer advocated the teaching of 
children in the Board Schools the art of leaving 
a room in an orderly ‘‘ follow-my-leader ’’ fashion. 
There was much practical common sense in this 
idea—one which the ratepayers would not cry out 
against so loudly as they do against so many of 
the extravagant notions of our School Board. 

The plan before us lends itself to such an 
orderly egress of children, one half leaving on 
the right, while the others leave by the exit on 
the left. Perhaps a worse crowd than that of 
children, which the architect has to remember 
will at one time or another occupy this class of 
room, is the crowd which collects at political 
meetings ; here excitement is often carried so far 
that half the audience lose their heads, and a panic 
with such a highly- wrought assemblage would be. 
most serious. 

Orr 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


| Nees second fortnightly meeting of the session 

was held on Friday evening, the President, 
Mr. W. D. Caréa, F.S.A., in the chair. The 
following 41 new members were elected: Messrs. 
H.. Cresswell, F. W. Platt, A. Paull, A. S. 
Flower, M.A., L. G. Bird, G. C. Carter, P, M. 
Dawson, C. R. Dibdin, T. T. G. Donaldson- 
Selby, R. C. Hall, J. C. Hawes, C. Mossi, 
R. J. W. Newman, W. C. Oman, S. B.. Pritlove, 
J. Bevir, H. W. Ford, J. E. Franck, H L. 
Goldsmith, C. K. W. Hope, L. C. Gregory, 
S. H. Hamp, C.* H. Isaacs, W. G. Largen, 
A. C. Little, W. G. Milburn, R T. Miller, 
F. G. Newton, B. T. Rodd, E. Rowlandgon, 
H. C. Scotto. W. J. Steel, F.C. Wheeler, L. K. 
Hall, F. N. Reckitt. C. L. Varndall, H. A. Veale, 
W.S. Weatherly, H. White, W. H. Romaine- 
Walker, and J. Armi'age, jun. 


The Presrpent mentioned that the committee 
regretted the small response made this session to 
the classes in Modelling, a subject not within 
the scope of the Institute examinations, but one 
of the first of the handicrafts. 


POMPEII, 


An address on the architecture and decorations 
of Pompeii, illustrated by a large number of 
lime-light lantern views trom photographs, was 
delivered by Mr. Talfourd Ely, M.A., F.8.A. 
The lecturer pointed out that Pompeii was an 
insignificant couotry town—one of a hundred 
little centres of life and trade once dotting the 
rich surface of sunny Campania. The oblivion 
that had obscured so many of her quondam rivals 
might well have extended to Pompeii herself had 
her fall been left to the ordinary agencies of time 
and the barbarian invader. But, paradoxically 
enough, Pompeii had been preserved by destruc- 
tion, and the swift annihilation that swept her 
from the Roman world had enabled the 19th century 
to behold her face to face, presenting a strange 
and vivid picture of the life that was lived in 
Southern Italy well-nigh two thousand years ago. 
Pompeii had been called the Brighton of antiquity ; 
Herne Bay or Clacton-on-Sea might have been 
nearer the mark. Yet the stately fanes of Athens, 
the mighty arches of Imperial Rome, could not 
mirror to us the everyday life of an ancient com- 
munity as did this petty municipality with the 
sorry stock-in-trade of her little shops, and the 
sgrapfiti on her walls, apparently fresh scribbled by 
a passing hand. That Pompeii once contained a 
considerable Hellenic population may be guessed 
from the remains of the Grecian temple, but it 
was not a Greek colony as its neighbour Neapolis 
was. In the Social War Pompeii took an active 
part, and was besieged by the great Sulla himself, 
and at a later date it became a favourite resort of 
the Roman nobility. In a.p. 63 the city suffered 
great damage from an earthquake, from which it 
had not recovered when, in a.p. 79, it was over- 
whelmed, together with Herculaneum, by an 
eruption of Vesuvius, an eruption described by 
the younger Pliny, though ‘without special men- 
tion of the towns in question. The rare occurrence 
of the precious metals in the débris suggested that 
the ruins were searched shortly after the cata- 
strophe.. On the other hand, the diversion of the 
river’s course and the extension of the shore 
between the sea and the walls long hindered the 
identification of the site in modern times. In 
1748, however, the city was discovered ; and in 
1755 excavation began, in a somewhat haphazard 
fashion. The plan of the city, Mr. Ely continued, 
is roughly an oval, with a circumference of about 
two miles. The walls, strengthened with rampart 
and towers, still gird every side except that to- 
wards the sea. Mr. FitzGerald Marriott’s work, 
‘Facts. about Pompeii,’’ which will be found 
teeming with interesting results of personal in- 
vestigation, shows that ‘‘the towers are not 
all built on the same plan.’’ No attempt 
has been made to excavate either these towers 
or the walls, which date from long before 
the Roman occupation, though the towers 
date from the time that the walls were re- 
strengthened and patched. Asa rule, the streets 
are straight, and at right-angles to each other. 
A notable exception is the chief street, leading to 
the Forum from the north, which is very crooked, 
and only 14ft. wide, including the footpaths. 
Other streets are wider, but none exceed 30ft. 
-The pavement is of lava. At Pompeii, the roads 
leading from the gates to the country were lined 
with tombs. The road leading to Herculaneum 
is noteworthy, the monuments being still in 
good condition, though the stucco-relieis on some 
have perished. The public buildings already 
brought to light include the Forum, an amphi- 
theatre, two theatres, arches, three sets of baths, 
a basilica, the edifice of Kumachia, and several 
temples, though not all that are mentioned in 
inscriptions. Nearly the whole of these had been 
overthrown, or at least damaged by the earth- 
quake, and their restoration was not completed 
when the eruption of Vesuvius took place. The 
Forum was paved with a white limestone, brilliant 
as marble, surrounded on three sides by a Doric 
portico, and adorned with statues, the marble 
pedestals of which still remain. The names 
of most of the buildings in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Forum are very doubtful. 
The largest building is the Basilica, 220ft. 
in length by 80ft. in breadth, on the western 
side of the Forum, with which it is connected 
by five doorways. Its roof was supported 


Though called a basilica, it lacks the usual apse. 
It possesses, however, a raised tribunal. An in- 
scription proves thatit was erected before 3.c. 78. 
One only of the temples is purely Greek in style. 
Its scanty remnants show that it resembled the 
great Doric temple of Poseidon at Pestum, built 
about 500 n.c. The paucity of remains suggests 
that this Greek temple was not restored after the 
earthquake. All other temples yet discovered at 
Pompeii stand raised on the Roman podium. ‘I'he 
flutings of columns are generally filled up with 
stucco for one-third of their height, and this part 
is painted with red or yellow ochre. It appears 
that there was no good building*stone at hand, 
and marble was scarce. Tufa seems to have been 
used throughout the existence of the city. Lime- 
stone was used for private houses of early date, 
but not ex¢lusively, the upper part of the build- 
ing being of framework. The material of the 
peripteral Greek temple was tufa, with limestone 
capitals, the difference between these and the 
tufa shafts being concealed by a thin coating of 
stucco. Inthe basilica both limestone and tufa 
were employed, and later repairs were executed 
in brickwork. It is, however, in her private 
houses that the unique interest of Pompeii is 
centred. The earliest Italian houses were huts— 
originally circular, then oval, finally rectangular ; 
with high-pitched roof, from which the water 
flowed outwards as in our buildings. Such houses 
are hardly to be found in Pompeii, where 
the atrium in which the rain is led in- 
wards is the characteristic type. The com- 
pluvium admitted light and air, windows 
being scarce, for glass was not commonly used 
for such purposes in Pompeii, though frequently 
found in the later houses of Roman Britain. The 
oldest existing Pompeian houses, those of the 4th 
century 8.C., were built of limestone, without 
mortar, the joints being filled with clay. The 
‘¢ Casa del Chirurgo’’ isan example. They were 
in their original state of only one story, and had 
no columns. In the next period the building 
material was tufa, which better admitted of orna- 
ment, as in the columns, which were now intro- 
duced under Greekinfluence. Limestone, however, 
was still employed for door-posts.and for the main 
beams of the roof. The introduction of columns 
to support the roof encouraged the striving after 
additional space that seems to have characterised 
this tufa period, when houses were extended 
towards the back, colonnades being built round 
the garden to form the private part of the 
dwelling. In the early days of Pompeian exca- 
vation less attention was paid to the houses than 
to their contents. Fiorelli, however, saw that 
the buildings themselves should be preserved. He 
put in new woodwork, supported walls, and, in 
the ‘‘ Casa del Balcone Pensile,’’ succeeded in 
rescuing from destruction an actual instance of a 
projecting upper story. That upper stories existed 
throughout the city is proved, indeed, by the 
constant occurrence of stairs ; and Dr. Middleton, 
in the ‘‘ Dictionary of Antiquities,’”’ goes so faras 
to assert that ‘‘one-storied buildings were prac- 
tically unknown in Pompeii.’’? Buildings de- 
picted on some of the walls haye attics besides 
ground and first floors. Five-storied houses, 
placed against the southern cliff of the platform 
on which Pompeii stands, have lately been ex- 
cavated. As the citizens lived much in the open 
air, the closed rooms are small, the kitchens 
especially. Of cellars there arefew. Flooring, 
except upstairs, was seldom of wood, often some 
species of mosaic pavement, as the opus Signinum, 
which consisted of small pieces of tile (for which 
Signia was famous) and stucco well-rammed. 
Occasionally, the finest examples of mosaic 
decoration are found in these floors, ‘as the cele- 
brated representation of Alexander and Dareios, 
undoubtedly copied from a Greek painting of high 
rank, probably Helena’s picture of the battle of 
Issos. Far more important are the walls of 
Pompéian houses, or rather the paintings with 
which they are decorated; for, apart from their 
value as reflecting the lost paintings of the Greeks, 


they enable us to trace with considerable 


accuracy their own history and that of the 
buildings in which they are found. Diverse as 
are these paintings in subject and execution, there 
are certain principles common to all. The walls 
are covered with stucco, and on this are painted 
the various pictures and ornaments. ‘The painted 
wall-surface is horizontally divided into three 
parts. ‘There are also perpendicular divisions, of 
which the central one is marked out as the 
principal field for pictorial display. A certain 
similarity of decoration is accounted for by the 


by Ionic columns of brick coated with stucco. | fact that the great majority of the paintings 


belong to the period subsequent to the earthquake 
of a.p. 68. As to the chronological sequence of 
these paintings, the reseaches of August Mau 
have enabled us to distinguish four epochs. 
At Pompeii, in the second century ».c. and the 
beginning of the first, this ‘‘ Incrustation style ’’ 
was imitated more economically in coloured. 
stucco. This style, with its protruding blocks, 
was not adapted for paintings, so pictorial 
decoration was confined to mosaics on the floor. 
Such projecting blocks made rooms actually . 
smaller. In the succeeding ‘‘architectural style”’ 
they were apparently increased in size, several 
planes being represented by the help of per- 
spective, and the projecting parts being expressed 
by shading. ‘The imitation of an easel-picture on 
the wall became now the dominant centre to 
which the painted blocks and the architectural 
forms of the earlier style simply served as a 
frame. Thus, from the time of Sulla to the 
Christian era, the older elements of decoration 
remained indeed, but were relegated to a subordi- 
nate position. For the succeeding yer oie 
the ‘Candelabra ‘style ’’ prevailed, in whic 

slender candelabra form a characteristic means of 
dividing the main fields of the design. In this 
Early Empire style all suggestion of squared stone 
blocks has disappeared. ‘The plinth no longer 
appears to project beyond the middle surface, 
and the strongly-marked cornice above this middle — 
portion of the wall isreplaced by a small ornamental - 
band. Whereas the centre of the wall inthe second 
style was represented as a sort of pillared hall, in 
the background of which the picture was intro- 
duced, now, in this third style, the building is 
set aside, and the columns with the epistyle form 
only aframe. The plinth and the main field of 
the wall surface have their cornices replaced by a 
narrow band of bright colour, decked out with 
dainty ornaments. Above the main field is a 

frieze, generally black, on which are painted ~ 
little objects of endless variety. The third or 
uppermost division of the wall contains slight 
ornamental architecture in dull colours. Much 
naturalistic foliage is employed. As to colour, 
many shades of red are employed. The plinth 
and the frieze are generally black—as are often 
the small panels. The colours of the upper 
portions are lighter. The chief characteristics, 
however, are the white or whitish pillars and 
candelabra. But the careful execution and 
sobriety of tone in this ornamental system did 
not satisfy the Post-Augustan Age, an age that 
demanded warmth of colour and startling effect. 
The wall was now apparently broken through, 
numberless fantastic and impossible buildings 
were depicted, through which one looks out into 
the open air. In these airy buildings are 
figures. Slender reeds do duty for columns, 
fanciful oddities crowd the wall—creatures that 
never existed, nor could exist. The old painted 
cornice is now replaced by a plastic one 
of stucco. Figures are larger than before; 
anda broad lattice or trellis ornament is 
a staple characteristic of the fourth and last 
style, which prevails above all others in Pompeit. 
Such are the four epochs of Pompeian wall- 
painting. As to the technical process of their 
execution, most may be content to follow Donner. 
For my own part I incline to the views of Mr. — 
Cecil Harcourt Smith, whose article ‘‘ Pictura’’ 
in the new edition of the ‘Dictionary of Anti- 
quities,’’ based on the researches of Bliimner, 
gives a clear and reasonable account of the 
methods probably employed. The ancients used 
for their fresco-painting much thicker and more 
carefully - prepared layers of mortar than the 
moderns, and were, therefore, less trammelled by 
rapid drying. Some colours, however, required a 
medium such as milk or gum to fix them. Onthe 
difficult question of encaustic painting, much 
light has recently been thrown by the discovery 
in Egypt of several mummy portraits executed 
by this process. That in producing these 
portraits melted wax was laid on with a brush 
has been clearly shown by Prof. Flinders Petrie. 
A further and a far more interesting question 
remains to be considered—the subjects of the 
important pictures, and the source of their in- 
spiration. Greek painting, from its perishable 
nature, has been little more to us than a tradition. 
With the sister art of sculpture time has dealt 
less harshly. The great painters of Hellas, on 
the other hand, are little more to us than the 
echo of a mighty name. As to Timanthes and 
Nikias, Aétion and Theon, and ‘Timomachos, 
much light has come to us, however, in these 
latter days from an unsuspected source. The 
critical acumen ani patient} labour of the great 
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archeologist, Helbig, have established the inti- deserted cities of the ancient world. Her bronzes 


mate dependence of the best Campanian paintings 


on the works of artists famous in the Hellenistic 
age, and the close parallelism of both with the 
idyllic poetry of that prolific period. The copyists 
vary, of course, in fidelity to their originals. 
Naturally, there is but a limited number of cases 
in which such relationship can be definitely 
asserted. On this subject, however, I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to quote what I have written 
elsewhere.* ‘‘ For the various pictures the student 
should take Helbig for his guide, who has enume- 
rated nearly two thousand in his catalogue, a 
number now increased by some hundreds They 
do not reflect to us the art of periods earlier than 
Alexander, an art that introduced men only as 
occasion required, and did not favour genre 
representations. ‘Chey rather reflect the art of 
Hellenistic times with its fondness for actual life, 
children sporting, &c. The art of Pompeii pos- 
sesses little of the dramatic. It is rather idyllic, 
and smacks strongly of the Alexandrine poetry. 
In the whole number of. pictures there are only 
two that can be called historical—the death of 
Sophonisba, with its portrait of Scipio, and a 
rough sketch of the fracas in the amphitheatre 
between the Pompeians and the men of Nuceria. 
Of the few that can reasonably be traced back to 
great originals, perhaps the most interesting is 
the Medea, that may well be descended from the 
masterpiece of Timomachos. The bulk of the 
representations are mythological; not dealin 
with the greater gods, except Apollo, Aphrodite, 
and Dionysos, but with Eros, Nike, Nereids, the 
attendants of Dionysos, and some of the heroes, 
as, notably, Herakles. The rare occurrence of 
Italian myths is accounted for by the lack of 
established types to copy. The failure of pictorial 
power, attested both by Pliny and Petronius, 
must, however, refer to conception rather than 
execution, which was still good, as we see by the 
wall-paintings, though these can give only an 
approximate idea of the’ contemporary easel- 
painting. These mythological pictures, with 
their tendency to the beautiful, together with 
some general types of mankind and scenes from 
comedy, which are rather characteristic than 
beautiful, form one of Helbig’s two great 
divisions—the ideal, in which there are many 
replicas; and the realistic, in which there is 
only one example of each composition. These 
realistic pictures were less carefully exe- 
cuted than the ideal, and occupied inferior 
places. The best belong to the amphitheatre, 
and represent gladiators and wild beasts, 
Of ideal representations few are derived from 
epic poetry, which required a larger field, with 
many figures. Most are- quiet or sentimental 
subjects, akin to those of idyllic poetry. In 
landscape we find oftenest a smiling Nature 
covered with the works of man, in which we 
may sometimes recognise the west coast of Italy, 
between Ostia and Salerno, and an illustration of 
Pliny’s description of his villas. The important 
position of landscape in modern art, however, 
was never reached in antiquity. Ancient art 
was essentially plastic, and knew little or nothing 
of atmospheric effects. In delicate grace and 
lightness of pose, the decorative figures hovering 
on the Pompeian walls haye never been sur- 
passed. For purposes of decoration, the wall 
was divided into separate fields, the centre of 
each’ field being formed by a picture bounded by 
a painted frame. This was an imitation of the 


_ Separate pictures on panel, and in some cases 


the picture was actually painted on a separate 
piece of stucco. Another clue to the great 
paintings .of the 4th century has been 
found in mosaics. ‘The mosaics of Pom- 
peii are chiefly decorative ; one, however, 
undoubtedly is copied from a Greek painting of 
a high rank—the mosaic of Alexander and Dareios. 
The moment chosen is one of intense interest. 
Alexander, charging the Persian bodyguard, 
transfixes with his iance the Persian noble who 
has thrown himself before his king. Dareios 
stands helplessly in the chariot, which the driver 
vainly seeks to disentangle from the méiée. In 
the horse brought up for the king’s escape we 
see the boldest foreshortening, and the face of the 
Persian reflected in a shield is another instance of 
technical skill. So excellent a copy implies a 
great original, and we can hardly be wrong in 
seeking that original in the famous picture of the 
battle of Issos, by Helena, daughter of Timon.’’ 
Not to her pictorial treasures alone, however, 
does Pompeii owe her pre-eminence among the 
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‘the traveller’s breast. 


and other ornaments are of the greatest variety 


‘and beauty; but it is rather the abundant traces 


of human activity and traffic seemingly but this 
moment stopped that raise such vivid emotions in 
To the ordinary man with 
ordinary sympathy for his fellow man, the human 
interest of Pompeii will appeal with the greatest 
force. 

At the close of the lecture a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the lecturer on the motion of Mr. A. 
Beresrorp Prre—who suggested that the Asso- 
ciation might consider the possibility of am ex- 
cursion to Pompeii next spring—seconded by Mr. 
G. H. Fetitowes Prynnez, and supported by Mr. 
FirzGreratp Marnriorr. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


dace annual report of the council for the year 

ending October 31st, 1895, is again of a 
satisfactory character. Sixty-four applicants 
have offered’ themselves as candidates, and of these 
forty, who, by the works they have carried out, 
proved themselves in every case to be competent 
architects, have been elected during the year to 
the membership of the society ; and three gentle- 
men of distinction have been added to the list of 
honorary members—viz., the Rt. Rev. G, F. 
Browne, D.C.L., F.S.A., Lord Bishop of Stepney, 
the Very Rey. Frederic William Farrar, D.D., 


S| F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury, and Mr. John 


Ruskin, M.A. Against this two members have 
died, five have retired, and twelve members have 
been removed under Article 44; thus leaving a 
net total of 519 upon the roll of the society. The 
members’ annual dinner was held at. the St. 
James’ Restaurant, on February 19th. At the 
ordinary meetings held during the session an 
address was delivered by the President, Mr. 
Edwin J. Hamilton, and papers (all of which were 
reported in these columns) were read by the Rev. 
J.Cave-Browne, M.A.,and Messrs. Ellis Marsland, 
Herbert Batsford, F. Aumonier, R. Barry Parker, 
Henry Lovegrove, A.R.I.B.A., H. G. Quarter- 
main, Geo. Payne,. F.S.A., and J. Arthur Reeve. 
The ordinary meetings held on June 15th and 
July 13th took place in the field at the Roman 
Villa, Darenth, and- Waltham Abbey respectively, 
and this new departure was a great success. At 
the various meetings of the council and the com- 
mittees on finance, literary matters, and practice 
important questions affecting the society, and the 
individual as well as the general interests of 
members, have been repeatedly raised and settled, 
and the council hope that members will ‘continue 
to avail themselves of the advice and experience 
offered them through the special standing com- 
mittees. During the past year a register of 
students has been opened, and already fifteen 
students have been enrolled. During the year 
the meeting-room of the society has been fur- 
nished as a reading-room, and opened to the 
members for daily use from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. It 
has proved of special value to country members 
for appointments, letter writing, &c., when in 
London. With reference to the examination for 
membership which comes into. operation on 
November Ist, 1896, the council have already 
formulated and published a scheme of examina- 
tion, together with the first list of qualifying 
examinations which will be accepted in lieu, or 
partly in lieu, of the society’s own examination. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


HE twenty-eighth session of this institution 
was opened at the meeting of Monday 
evening last with an address by Mr. Daniel 
Watney, the president. There was a very full 
attendance, and the address was received with the 
cordiality and approval which its very practical 
character claimed from an audience of surveyors. 
Mr. Watney began. by disclaiming the right or 
the ability to lay down any new laws or to open 
up any new sources of knowledge. Knowledge, 
he said, was now open to all; and even omniscient 
presidents of the British Association had to con- 
tent themselves with a sort of inventory of the 
scientific labours of the year—a mere counting of 
the new-grown leaves on the tree of know- 
ledge. Where such authorities had to limit the 
scope of their pronouncements, it was hardly to 
he expected that he should go beyond the bounds 
within which practical knowledge was now con- 
fined. Beginning with agriculture, as befitted’ 
the president of an institution comprising so 
many members interested in the future prospects 


and in the present difficulties of the land question, 
Mr. Watney confessed himself unable to sound 
even one note of hope. Foreign competition 
and, what was more serious, foreign organisation 
were killing British corn-growing, and it was by 
opposing organisation to organisation that the 
British farmer could alone expect to establish 
any future prosperity. The British farmer did 
not lack in skill, in energy, or in natural advan- 
tages. It was, he believed, in the defective 
and obsolete methods of his marketing and 
transport arrangements that he lost the advantage, 
which his foreign rivals were so ready: to seize. 
Despite all this, Mr. Watney did not take so 
gloomy a view of the future of British land as 
did some other speakers on the subject; but he 
warned those interested in it that improvement 
in its prospects must be the result of working 
from within rather than dependence on outside 
aid. He alluded to the spirited efforts now. being 
made by the Hon. Horace Plunkett in Ireland, 
and Lord Winchilsea in» England, to improve the 
small farmer’s position. They worked, it is true, 
on different lines; but the idea of co-operation 
among the farmers seemed to lie at the bottom of 
both their schemes, which already showed some 
prospect of success. Mr. Piunkett’s scheme 
especially gave promise for the Irish farmer, 
and there was no reason why it should 
not equally apply to the English difficulty. 
It consisted briefly of (Ll) improvement of 
methods ; (2) simplification of relations ‘between 
producer and consumer; (3) co-operation in the 
purchase of machinery, manures, and other neces- 
saries ; and (4) co-operative credit. So far as the 
plan had been worked, it had, as he had said, and 
as he further showed by figures, attained much 
success, and promised more. The question of 
foreign meat imports next: engaged the speaker’s 
attention ; but, as he said, this was not so much 
a matter of competition in ‘‘ market overt’’ as 
one of (too frequently) misrepresentation of 
origin. Land transfer and its simplification 
were next dealt with; but Mr. Watney seemed 
little hopeful that the lawyers would look favour- 
ably on any system which would take the details 
of. these transactions out of their hands. He, 
indeed, quoted from speeches of past and present 
presidents of the Incorporated Law Society opinions 
greatly adverse to any alteration of the existing 
system. Mr. Watney next spoke, as an expert, on 
the subject of the neglected state of the science of 
forestry in our country. He foresaw the time 
when much of the land on which it had paid to 
grow corn must go out of cultivation, and he 
could not help thinking*that much of the land 
might be devoted to timber-growing, not only 
with profit to the landowner, but with real and 
permanent benefit to the community at large. 
Those who, with perfectly good motives, had in 
past years disafforested large tracts of country 
for the purpose of laying them down to agri- 
culture, would, he believed, be the first now to 
acknowledge that their policy had been a short- 
sighted one. Dealing with the subject of land, 
he mentioned that the transactions in landed 
property, as evidenced by the sales at the London 
Auction Mart, had, during the last 19 years, 
sunk from about 96,000 acres per annum, at a 
price of nearly five million pounds, to 11,500 
acres per annum, at a price of not over a quarter 
of a million pounds, the average price per acre 
falling from £52 in 1875 to £24 103. in 1894, or 
about 53 per cent. The question of local taxation 
was next dealt with. Since 1870 the rateable 
value of all property assessed had increased by 
53 per cent.; but, while land in 1870 represented 
40 millions, or one-third of the whole, if was now 
valued at only one-fifth. The increase was made 
up of nine millions added to the rateable value of 
railways, 47 millions on houses, and six millions 
on other rateable hereditaments. The whole 
15 per cent. fall in the value of agricultural 
land was confined to the last fourteen years. 
The ‘president spoke favourably, but guardedly, 
respecting the latest scheme for the oft-. 
mentioned ‘ Strand Improvement’’ of the 
London County Council. He regretted that 
some such a plan had not been adopted as 
that advocated by one of his predecessors, by 
which a low-level street running under the Strand 
would conduct the traffic into its obvious channel, 
the Victoria Embankment, instead of pouring it, 
into the already overcrowded Strand and 
Wellington-street. He thought that the bold. 
principle of ‘‘betterment’’ had been usefully 
modified in the case of the Tower Bridge 
(Southern Approaches) Bill, by the introduction 
of the apparently inseparable principle of ‘ worse- 
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ment,’’ and by the provision that a dissatisfied 
owner might compel the authorities to buy his 
property at their own valuation. The president 
then dealt atsome length, and with a minute criti- 
cism of details, with the question of ‘‘betterment’”’ 
as it now appeared actually on the Statute 
Book, and concluded his address by a statement 
of the financial, numerical, and general progress 
of the Institution. It now, as he said, embraced, 
as its charter designed it to do, the whole of the 
United Kingdom. Nearly 200 members, com- 
posing the Irish Land Agents’ Association, had 
become Fellows of the Institution. There was 
anentry of over 250 names for the next pro- 
fessional examinations, and the class of Colonial 
Fellows was steadily increasing. He made the 
important and interesting announcement that 
within the last few days the council of the Insti- 
tution had brought to a conclusion the negotia- 
tions for a 999 years’ lease of their premises and 
the four houses adjoining, and that early in the 
summer of 1896 they hoped to proceed with 
the demolition of the present very insuffi- 
cient premises, and with the building of 
a new institution sufficient to answer all require- 
ments for some years to come. This, he said, 
would, of course, involve a very. large outlay ; 
but he could congratulate the members on the 
fact that the Institution was the happy possessor 
of more than enough invested funds to meet the 
purpose. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the President for 
his address was proposed by Mr. Squarey (past- 
president), and seconded by Mr. I’. K. Munton 
(Associate), and passed by acclamation. The 
meeting then adjourned. 
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“INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
HE first meeting of the session 1895-96 was 
held on Tuesday, when a portion of Mr. 
‘Charles Barry’s new building, the theatre and 
approaches, with tea-room, &c., was made avyail- 
able for the purposes of the evening. Sir 
Benjamin Baker, K.C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.8., the 
new President, delivered his inaugural address. 
After some preliminary observations referring to 
the position of the Institution in the domain of 
engineering, and the necessity of British engi- 
neers acting together in a true spirit of comrade- 
ship throughout the world, the President pro- 
ceeded to discuss the question why engineering, 
unlike other liberal arts, was an essentially modern 
profession. It had been frequently assumed that 
everyone acknowledged the benefits conferred 
upon humanity by engineers in facilitating com- 
munication, cheapening production, and raising 
the condition of the toiler; but the late Pro- 
fessor Froude had publicly stated that he failed 
to see much evidence of progress in the nature 
of men, and that ‘‘ even in the outward essentials 
ot food and clothing and housing it is not certain 
that the mass of mankind in the present genera- 
tion are better off than their forefathers.’’? The 
President was not prepared to accept this dictum, 
-and maintained, on the contrary, that the mass 
of mankind were much better off than their 
forefathers in these respects. Further, that the 
independence of the labourer and mechanic had 
been greatly advanced in, consequence of the 
vastly increased demand upon their services due 
4o engineering work. In support of this view, it 
was stated that as recently as four years after the 
opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way, certain Dorsetshire labourers ventured to 
erect themselves into an elementary form of trade 
union, and were sentenced to seven years’ penal 
servitude for their pains. At the present time 
many municipal contracts provided for payment 
of wages at trade-union rates, whereas a couple 
of centuries ago the magistrates fixed the rate at 
Quarter Sessions, according to the price of food 
and clothing, the average being about 1s. a day 
for carpenters and masons, and 8d. for labourers. 
The hours of labour for all classes were then from 
5am. till 8 p.m., with 24 hours’ interval for 
meals and rest. The penalty for an employer 
who departed from these regulations was ten 
days’ imprisonment and £5 fine, and for a work- 
man twenty-one days’ imprisonment. No man 
in search of work could beg without a license, 
the statutory penalty for a first offence being 
whipping at a cart’s tail; while the second 
offence meant the loss of an ear and two days’ 
scourging, and the third hanging. On the whole, 
ths study of the past was conclusive as to the 
ma‘erial and moral progress which had accom- 
pan‘ed the development of engineering works. 
The President next dwelt upon the work done by 


physicists in the borderland of engineering, and 
expressed the opinion that, long before the coal- 
fields were exhausted, some way would have been 
discovered of tapping the inconceivably great 
reservoirs of force in Nature still untouched. 
In conclusion, the President sounded a note of 
warning against the growing disposition to over- 
rate technical education. 
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NEW ENGLISH ART-CLUB. 


d hee pictures on the walls of the Dudley 
Gallery, Piccadilly, are in many senses 
‘“modern’’; they represent a series of experi- 
ments in colour of the younger members of the 
English art or ‘‘Progressist’’ school, many of 
them crude and tentative, but a few representa- 
tive of the higher aims of the Naturalistic school. 
The committee comprise such well-known names 
as Francis Bate, P. W. Steer, Edward Stott, 
Moffat P. Lindner, Walter Sickert, Alfred Lys 
Baldry, and Prof. Brown, and upon them the 
duty of selection has fallen. Entering the gallery, 
a number of white-framed water-colour studies 
attract the visitor, many of them subtle impres- 
sions of colour and atmosphere. Of these, H. H. 
Brabazon, W. Sickert, Moffat Lindner, James L 
Henry, and Miss Lucy Halkett may be mentioned 
as chief contributors. Miss Mary Hogarth’s 
stalls and people in ‘‘A Breton Market ”’ is 
an effective piece of colour; H. H. Brabazon’s 
drawings of mountain scenery—‘‘ Vesuvius ’’ and 
‘¢ Vald’ Aosta’’—are strongand vigorous sketches, 
full of subtle harmonies. These are. landscape 
notes in which simple colour washes are used. 
Miss Malcolm has a full-length portrait of a 
young girl in white and satin shoes, rather too 
formal in pose. ‘'Misty Evening, Boulogne’’ 
(18), by James L. Henry, is a pleasing atmo- 
spheric blending of tone, and A. M. Swan’s 
‘‘Sunshine’’ may be noticed also as an impres- 
sion of sunlight in an ordinary atmosphere. 
Moffat Lindner’s view, ‘‘ Pasajes—Winter ”’ (26), 
is a charming colour study, in which the blue 
sea is intensified by the bright red tile roofs of 
the houses skirting the bay. His expanse of blue 
sea, with reflection of light, ‘‘ The Needles’’ (44), 
is subtle in harmony. One or two figure sub- 
jects by Edward Stott (29) and by Gilbert James 
(30)—the latter a pleasant piece of colour— 
and Fred Yates’s ‘Old Man and Child’’ (38) 
are clever. A study of a girlin black, standing 
before a fire, by Walter Russell (40), is an effec- 
tive arrangement in black and brown. A vigorous 
seascape by C. E. Holloway, ‘‘ Lowestoft Har- 
bour,’’ exhibits some skill in the technique, 
the ‘‘loading’’ of the pigments, and the 
light on the rippled, sea. B. Sickert has a 
sunny sketch, ‘‘Dover.’’ Mark Fisher sends 
two characteristic effects: ‘‘ Moonlight,’ a clever 
piece of sky painting (49), and ‘Summer. Hven- 
ing,”’ a study of cattle and meadow, bright and 
fresh in colour and handling. Bertram Priestman 
has a broadly-painted landscape in greyish tone, 
and his ‘‘ Inflowing Tide’’ (80) is of merit. A 
bold sketch is sent by Martin Bruce, ‘‘ On the 
Ramparts, Bruges,’’ and a portrait of ‘‘ Robt. O. 
Sickert’? by Geo. Thomson. Except as a study 
of colour and tone, P. Wilson Steer’s large 
idealised figure subject, suggested by a verse from 
Wordsworth (79), of a seated girl before the glow 
of a fire, is not very satisfactory in conception 
or drawing. ‘‘Overthe Whispering Wheat,’’ by 
Francis Bate, a cornfield with blue distance, is 
broad and natural in treatment (83) ; and we must 
give praise to W.J. Yule’s portrait, a study of 
a girl in scarlet cloak and hat, and the reflection 
of light on the face (85). Many other subjects on 
this wall are destitute of motive and crude in 
execution. L. Blatherwick’s ‘‘ Tulips,”’ in glass, 
is a pleasing harmony of red and yellow. C. W. 
Furze’s portrait of Hon. and Rev. A. T. Lyttel- 
ton, late Master of Selwin College, Cambridge, 
is a clever portrait of, an intellectual face ; 
and we notice a pleasing study of mist and 
sunlight by Stephen P. Mallet (64), and a well- 
drawn study of cows in field by Arthur Tomson. 
Few. works of a decorative character are to be 
seen. Walter F. Cadby’s ‘‘ Dead Thistle ’’ is one 
of the few symbolic subjects cleverly wrought out 
in a harmony of amber and green, and his frame 
of sketches, chiefly heads in chalk, are worth notice. 
We cannot find much charm of colour or com- 
position in such efforts as that given us by 
Gilbert James in his ‘‘ Three Chairs,’’ a little 
girl seated by the side of her two dolls, except 
that if is a simple and direct mode of repre- 
senting a fact, quite Japanese in motive, though 
hardly inventive enough inconception. It is rather 


finished enamelled slate. 


a drollery. A similar composition is W. Sickert’s — 
curious work, ‘The Boy I Love is up inthe 


Gallery ’’ (73), in which the painter represents 
the gallery of a music-hall, with a group of boys 
looking down on the stage; but the drawing 
and colour are of the crudest, with apparently 
very little sentiment. 
are to be accepted as exponents of the methods 
of the modern school, we can hardly anticipate 
much from it; they are certainly without the 
quaintness or romance which is seen in the 
pre-Raphaelite pictures of some well-known 
painters, whose aim is to convey a definite 
sentiment. There is nothing either quaint, 
or romantic, or poetic in this © 
impressionism, which reminds one of Degas. 
C. Conder’s Watteau-like composition, ‘* L’ Oiseau 
Bleu,’’ is on white silk, and extremely delicate in 
its harmonies, and we have already mentioned 
the water-colour impressions, the portraits espe- 
cially of Mr. Furze and Mr. Yule; but beyond 


these and a few others there is evidence of care- © 


lessness, or a desire to-startle by introducing 
methods which the earlier impressionists avoided. 
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MARYLEBONE NEW PUBLIC BATHS 
AND WASHHOUSE. 


[WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


ee building comprises four swimming- baths, 

including Pompeian bath, 110 warm baths, 
public washhouse and laundry with 80 washing 
compartments, towel laundry, superintendent’s 
apartments, and board-rooms. The present 
Pompeian swimming-bath will be lengthened to 


100ft., so as to make it a good racing bath. The 


present entrance and pay-oftice will be disused in 
the future, and the space occupied by the pay- 
office will be converted into a club-room. The old 
entrance will be used for the public on the occa- 
sion of public entertainments. The new entrance 
will be at the west end of the bath, access being 
obtained to it from the Marylebone-road by 
means of a wide corridor. The ladies’ swimming- 


bath is placed across the site immediately behind ~ 
the front or administrative building. It is to be ~ 


60ft. in length by 24ft. wide, and has 35 dressing- 
boxes. A gallery runs round the bath on the top 
of the boxes, access to which is obtained from 
the bathroom by two circular iron staircases. 
The bath will be lined with white glazed tiles, 
relieved with painted tiles, after the design of 
the Pompeian bath. It will be surrounded by 
a marble curb, and the footways will be 
tiled. The room generally is to be finished as 
elaborately as the Pompeian bath, with tile 
panelled pilasters, surmounted by pairs of en- 
gaged columns with moulded caps supporting a 
moulded cornice and cove. The room is lighted 


by a large ornamented lantern light. The second — 
and third-class baths are placed in front of the 
administrative building and in the basement, as 


were the old baths ; but at right angles to the line 
of the old baths. ‘They will be finished plainly, 
but well, with glazed-brick walls all round, tiled 
footways and slate curb round the baths. ‘The 
baths will be lined all round with white glazed 


tiles, and the bottoms with white glazed bricks, — 


relieved with blue patterns. Both are well lighted 
with large lantern lights. The second-class baths 
will have 54,boxes, and the third-class 48. All 
the baths will be ventilated by electric fans, and 
a soap and spray bath is provided for each depart - 
ment. ‘he warm baths are all contained on the 
first floor of the building, which arrangement was 
one of the leading features of the design. ‘There 
will be baths for 10 first-class women, 19 second 
class, 26 first-class men, and 55 secorfd class. A 
number of specially fitted shower and spray baths 
are provided. Each bath compartment —both 
first and second class—is to be fitted in the most 
perfect manner, and they will be exceptionally 
large. The walls are 7ft. high, and of highly- 
The baths will be of 
porcelain, enamelled inside, and with teak tops 
and enamelled slate risers. The walls of the 
rooms will be lined with glazed bricks, and the 
passage floors paved with bright tiles. All parts 
are lighted and ventilated by glazed lantern lights 
in the roofs. The arrangement of the washhouse 
and laundry is another special feature of the 
design. ‘The washhouse is arranged with six 
rooms of washing compartments, the tubs in all 
of which are so placed that the women would all 
face one way—i.e., looking towards the drying- 
horses, which are all placed in one row in 
full view from the washhouse, and separated 
from same only by a glazed screen, so that 


each woman washing , can keep fan eye on — 
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her particular drying-horse. The ironing 
and mangling-room is on the other side of, 
and in full view also, from the laundry, so 
that altogether supervision should be an easy 
matter. Hach woman would have two tubs with 
hot and cold water and steam supplies. Four 
large and powerful steam-driven wringing 
machines are placed in the centre under the con- 
trol of a responsible officer; three other hand- 
power machines are also provided. The entrance 
for women will be, as before, from Seymour-street ; 
but a large, well-lighted waiting-room and 
waiting-passage is provided. The washhouse is 


to be lighted by a very large lantern, and venti- | 


lated by a steam-driven fan. The boiler-house, 
engine-room, coal-stores, &c., are placed beneath 
the washhouse, laundry, &c. ‘here will be 
three huge Galloway boilers to supply steam and 
hot-water all over the buildings, and it is intended 
that the engineering works generally shall be 
of the most perfect and substantial character. 
The various machines will be driven from a 
powerful engine. Space is provided in the 
engine-room for an electric-lighting plant if 
required in the future. The engineer’s shop 
will be fitted up with a most complete repairing 
apparatus. The towel laundry, where so much 
of the work of the establishment is done, is par- 
ticularly large, and well-lighted and ventilated. 
It will be fitted with twelve drying-horses and two 
washing-machines, besides wringers, washing- 
tubs, and steam-ironers, &c. The drying-horses 
for the public washhouse will be heated by 
large coke furnaces, fed and attended to from the 
basement. Storage room is provided for sixty tons 
of steam coal, ten tons of house coal, and nearly 
as much coke. Subways are formed under the 
footways of all the baths, so that the engineers 
can repair the main pipes, &c., without going 
into the various parts of the building. Com- 
modious waiting halls and rooms are provided 
for each of the classes of warm baths. The front 
administrative building contains on the ground 
floor a double entrance for men in the centre, a 
separate entrance for ladies, and another for the 
commissioners’ and superintendent’s apartments. 
Between the entrances are two large and lofty 
waiting halls, respectively for first-class men and 
women. The main entrances lead into a large 
and lofty hall with a central pay-office, and 
staircases giving access to the second and third- 
class swimming baths and the second-class warm 
baths (men). On the first floor there are the 
board room, superintendent’s office and lavatory, 
a ladies’ waiting and toilet-room, and the second 
floor is devoted entirely to the superintendent’s 
apirtments. Externally the building will be 
faced with Portland stone up to the first floor 
level, and above that with red Fareham bricks, 
relieved with Portland stone dressings, cornices, 
strings, &c. The courtyard in front will be 
paved over—except where the skylights are over 
the swimming baths—and have broad pathways 
up to the entrances paved with mosaic. ‘The front 
boundary fence wili be faced with red bricks, 
relieved with moulded stone caps, copings, &c., 
and surmounted with an ornamental wrought 
iron railing, and copper lamps. The builder is 
Mr. Charles Wall, of Lots-road, Chelsea, and 
the architect Mr. Alfred Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A. 
The quantities of the building were taken out by 
Messrs. Northcroft, Son, and Neighbour, of 57, 
Charing Cross, S.W. 
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A CYCLING TOUR THROUGH 
NORMANDY. 


[WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


BICYCLE may be inartistic in itself, but it is 
incontestably the best means of viewing the 
art of acountry. Travelling by rail entalls the loss 
of roadside interest; walking involves the gain 
of roadside tedium. But on a cycle, travelling 
three times as fast as you would afoot, you enjoy 
the thoroughness of a walking tour while avoiding 
its delay. This may seem trite; but it is often 
the obvious which lies unnoticed. Normandy is 
an ideal country for such a tour. Food and 
lodging ate cheap, the roads excellent, the people 
delightful. 

Caen is too well known to need comment. 
Scarce a street in it but seems built for the pencil: 
It was there—near the Tours des Gensdarmes, I 
think—that we saw a scene forcibly suggestive of 
Medizeval building. The architect sits on a 
block of stone, with his drawing-board on his 
knees, and near him a couple of men are trimming 
stone with hatchets, at each stroke leaving a 


mark identical with those on the eastern transept 
walls of Canterbury Cathedral. We entered 
Chartres from Dreux. The Orléannais being on 
the central plain of France, lacks the variety of 
Norman scenery, but has a charm of its own. 
The white road strikes straight across the hills, 
which as you speed on seem to swell and rise 
behind you as the wave astern of aship. Here 
and there amongst the trees springs a broach, such 
at Boullay Mivoye, or a saddle-back tower. 
Suddenly, as you climb a higher ridge, two 
pinnacles rise beyond a further hill, purple with 
the distance. They are the spires of Chartres. 

The day of our arrival was a saint’s day, and 
the day of the annual horse-fair, so that the city 
was gay. Of course, the traveller’s first excur- 
sion is to the great church. But when there he 
feels but too keenly the hopelessness of seeing 
anything of it in a couple of days. We made 
the tour of the clerestory, our guide impressing 
on us that it was not usual, but done solely 
‘‘pour obliger messieurs.” One would fain 
linger by the windows, but time will not wait for 
us. In the belfry a vague want strikes the 
Englishman. The bells have no wheels. There 
is no rope for the ringer, but he stands above the 
bell and presses a lever with his foot. One man 
suffices for the smaller bells, four for the bourdon. 
The amount of carving on the northern 
spire is amazing, but the spire itself is 
more beautiful in detail than as a whole. 
The southern spire is grander, but appears too 
large for the tower below it. Looking from the 
parapet at the town below, the traveller realises 
most forcibly the French genius for roofs. 
Ridges, peaks, gables, dormers, extinguishers 
piled one above and behind another—they might 
have been thrown on. How different from the 
painful symmetry of a modern town! Nor when 
you descend into the town itself are you dis- 
appointed. St. Pierre is well-nigh fine enough 
for a cathedral; but it is a pity the spire was 
never completed. It was formerly a collegiate 
church ; but the deliberate walk and pensive hum 
of the monk have given place to the quick step of 
the soldier, for the barracks now stand imme- 
diately south of the church. Leaving St. Pierre, 
and passing out through the Port Guillaume and 
then along the fossé, one reaches St. André. This 
was also a monastic church; the spring of the 
bridge which connected it with the other buildings 
is yet visible. At this day it is used as a store ! 
Crossing the fossé, and climbing the hill bya 
narrow lane shut in by old-style windowless 
houses, you will come to St. Aignan. The 
Renaissance has left its mark; but the northern 
tower is atcractive. The profuse internal decora- 
tion somewhat overpowers a sober Briton. 

At Alengon we found ourselves in a very 
different country. Steeper and steeper rise the 
hills, their tops breaking with rock and heather, 
while tiles give way to slates. Domfront is nota 
town to be ridden through blindfold. The town 
is set on a hill. Round the steep slope, rising one 
above the other, run terraces formed by the ancient 
walls. Here stand quaint-roofed houses side by 
side with massive, machicolated towers. They 
are the jewels of the town’s girdle, and fifteen 
yet remain out of the original twenty-four. 
Here are old-world gardens, mystic with odd 
nooks and buttresses and stairs. Above all 
towers a fragment of the old castle looking 
down on the mill-stemmed bareness below. Next 
we came to Mortain, a town of granite. The 
severity of the church tower is admirably in 
keeping with the material of which it is built ; 
but the elaborate Norman mouldings carved on 
the south porch are surely a mistake. The view 
from the hill-top is magnificent, and defies de- 
scription. Thence we caught a distant glimpse 
of the archangel’s rock city which we were after- 
wards to visit. , 

Vire is a double Janus. It has four faces, each 
as unlike as could be. As for the town itself, 
the old clock tower alone is worth a long pilgrim- 
age. Itis surely a charm of French towns that 
eyery man carries on his own trade in his own 
house. Passing the open window of a turner’s 
shop, I was struck by the peculiar chip, chip of 
his tools, and, turning back, I saw a bow lathe 
merrily working. ‘‘ Wot a pore country !’’ the 
English mechanic would exclaim. But in England 
it is not every joiner who will press you to enter 
his garden, and bring out a chair that you may 
sketch his house—as occurred to us in Vire. 

Chateau Grateau lies some six miles from 
Coutances. Our landlady told us there was 
nothing to see there. It was almost aruin! A 
place habited by ‘‘cultivateurs,’? as another 
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informant remarked, scornfully. However, we 
were pigheaded, and went. The chateau is a 
fine old house ; but though the owner is wealthy, 
she suffers the family mansion to fall into decay. 
This is surely a pity, however sweet may be the 
autumnal fragrance attaching to a ruin. The 
‘*dame’’ who showed us over, told us that a fairy 
dwelt in the tower, and pointed to mystic signs 
carved by its hand on the overmantel of the 
uppermost chamber. Of course we believed; it 
would have been unromantic to remark their 
resemblance to heraldry. 

Cerences we passed on our way from Coutances 
The church is not remarkable, 
but the sinking of the octagon into the square in 
the tower seemed worth notice. Our tour ended 
in Brittany, and it was with regret and pleasure 
that we pondered how much can be seen and left 
behind in half a moon. EK. B. Hawes. 
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BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


HE. annuai dinner of the supporters of the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution took place 
on Thursday, Nov. 7, in the hall of the Car- 
penters’ Company, London Wall. Mr. John 
Mowlem Burt, J.P., D.L. (president), occupied 
the chair, supported by the Master of the Car- 
penters’ Company, Mr. J. C. Preston, clerk to 
the company, Major Isaacs, Messrs. T. F. Rider, 
J. Randall, L. J. Maton, C. B. Trollope, H. 
Northcroft, G. Burt, C. Bird, T. Hall, C. 
Bussell, J. W. Duffield, J, Pearson, T. Stirling, 
W. Higgs, J. T. Bolding, Henslow, and other 
friends of the charity, the company numbering 
about 160. 

The President, in proposing the toast of the 
evening, ‘‘Success to the Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution,’’ said it was not very often that they 
‘‘brother chips’? met round the festive board 
and enjoyed one another’s company as they were 
doing that evening. They occasionally ran a 
little counter to one another’s wishes, but. they 
could only have one feeling in regard to this 
charity. It was usual on such occasions to submit 
a long string of facts and figures. He, however, 
would not trouble them with these,. but would 
content himself with asking them to open their 
hearts and purses, and do all they could for an 
institution which was doing its level best to 
provide for those who had seen brighter days, 
and to aid in bridging over the period between 
their active life and the time when they 
would be no more. He believed he had circulated 
more than 3,000 appeals from the institution, and 
if these brought in only a pound apiece it would 
largely benefit the charity. He would, however, 
leave it to the good sense and generosity of his 
hearers to do the very best they could, and he 
would couple the toast with the name of Mr. 
George Plucknett, the hon. treasurer, who had 
done such good work for the institution, but 
whose health, he regretted, would not permit 
him to be present. 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Maton gave ‘‘The Worshipful Company 
of Carpenters.’”’? ‘The company had not only 
given the use of their magnificent hall, but were 
generous supporters of the charity. He believed, 
too, that none of the City Companies had done 
more to further the particular trades with which 
it was connected than the Carpenters’ Company. 

Mr. E. Smith (Master of the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany) replied. He said that the bond of union 
between carpenters and builders was a close one, 
and it was most fitting that these banquets should 
be held in that hall. 

Mr. T. F. Rider, in an anfusing speech, gave 
the toast of ‘‘ The President.’’ The head of an 
institution such as this should, he considered, 
possess three qualities. He should be a good- 
looking man, a good-tempered man, and a good- 
hearted man, He should, further, be well known 
and respected, and no man better fulfilled all these 
essentials than their President that evening. The 
toast was well received, and the President briefly 
replied. 

The President next gave ‘‘ The Architects and 
Surveyors,’’ adding that not a few of the names 
in the contribution lists belonged to these bodies. 

Major Isaacs replied for the architectural 
profession, and spoke of the friendly feeling that 
should always exist between its members and the 
builders. He added that in some cases the 
builder had come forward and shown practical 
difficulties, thus saving the architect froma fiasco. 

Mr. C. B. Trollope replied for the surveyors. 
For many years he had had a large practice, and 
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he had the deepest gratitude for the builders, 
from whom he had received every support. 

- The president proposed the toast of ‘‘The 
Visitors.’’ 

Mr. White, L.C.C., in replying, said that his 
sympathies were entirely with the builders, 
knowing as he did the hardships and difficulties 
they had to contend with. The ratepayers were 
paying much more than the value of the large 
works now being carried out by the London 
County Council, and he was doing all that he 
could to alter the conditions imposed upon 
builders. 

Mr, C. Preston (Warden of the Carpenters’ 
Company), gave ‘The Vice-Presidents, Com- 
mittee, and Stewards,’’ to which Mr. Alexander 
Ritchie and Mr. Lough responded. 

‘ In the course of the evening donations were 
announced amounting to £1,064, of which the 
large sum of £897 appeared in the presidents list. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF TARRED FOOTWAYS. 


T is a very common mistake to include in one 
it and the same category all descriptions of foot- 
ways and roadways into the composition of which 
there enters tar, pitch, bitumen, or asphalte. As 
a matter of fact, all these ingredients do form 
the components of thoroughfares intended for 
both vehicular and pedestrian traffic. But they 
are seldom, or rarely—except in small quantities, 
as a kind of leavyen—employed together. Ex- 
perience unquestionably tends to demonstrate 
that, all circumstances taken into consideration, 
the asphaltic or bituminous pavement can hold its 
own with its old rivals, whether they be macadam, 
solid stone, or wooden setts. We are not at 
present concerned with roadways; but on the 
strength of the Euclidian axiom that the whole 
includes its part, it is quite safe for us to state 
that what is true of the roadway is true of the 
footway. Indeed, we might go a little further, 
and, borrowing another phrase of the old 
father of geometry, assert that our argument 
holds a fortiori. In a hygienic point of view, 
the testimony of the scientists, engineers, and 
members of the medical faculty throughout 
Europe and America is unanimous respecting the 
merits of this description of the surface-laying of 
thoroughfares. That it has some disadvantages 
no one will deny ; but what other description of 
roadway or footway has not? There is not a 
single instance of construction, from the Forth 
Bridge down to the smallest example of building, 
engineering, or mechanical skill, in which the 
balance of merit is all on the one side. If we put 
the merits to be represented by the plus sign and 
the demerits by the minus sign, we shall always 
have the balance, whichever way it may incline, 
equal to the algebraical sum of the two quan- 
tities. 

However well asphaltic footpaths answer their 
purpose in our Metropolis and other large cities, 
it is obvious that in suburban districts, provincial 
towns, and country places the great expense at- 
tending their laying down could not be justifiably 
undertaken by the local authorities. It may be 
said that the absolute weight of the pedestrian 
traffic on footpaths is literally nothing compared 
with that on roadways; but it must not be for- 
gotten that, light as it undoubtedly is, there is a 
great deal of it, and in London pedestrian traffic 
continues in full force long after the heavy road 
traffic has ceased. While desirous of adopting 
for footpaths in the country towns some descrip- 
tion of surface analogous to that which has proved 
so successful in large cities, the local authorities, 
as the cost of asphaltic footway was out of the 
question, were obliged to seek for a substitute. 
This substitute was found in gas tar, an artificial 
instead of a natural substance, such as asphalte is. 
‘When properly laid if has several of the advan- 
» tages possessed by its city rival, and no doubt it 
would have been employed on a far larger scale 
had more attention been given to its preparation 
and the best manner of laying it down. These 
essential conditions have recently been very 
effectively carried out, and they are deserving of 
notice. The principal advantage claimed for 
tarred footpaths is cleanliness, not only in 
appearance, but in the facility with which they 
are cleansed or cleaned after the passage of trafiic, 
simplicity in construction. They are, besides, 
easily repaired, and fairly exempt from climatic 
influences, “As every superstructure must have 
an infrastructure or foundation, tarred footpaths, 
notwithstanding the comparatively extreme thin- 
ness of the upper or surface layer, are no exception 
‘o the general rule. 


Before the permanent way can be laid on a 
railway the whole of the line must be levelled up 
to “‘formation level”? or cut down, accordingly 
as the longitudinal section shows embankments 
or cuttings. So also for roadways and footpaths. 
They must all be brought to a hard, dry, and 
compact formation level of their own before the 
actual surface layer or—in the case of footways— 
‘topping ’”’ can be added. Any good, hard, dry, 
clean materials will answer for the artificial sub- 
stratum or “‘ bottoming,’’ as it is usually termed. 
It sometimes unfortunately happens that materials 
of this description are not to be had in the vicinity 
of the thoroughfares where they are required. 
Tarred footways, as already mentioned, must be 
made cheaply or not at all, and their estimate 
will not stand a heavy item for transport and 
cartage. It is not, therefore, an unusual occur- 
rence for inferior materials to be used in the 
foundation or ‘‘ bottoming,’’ which is very detri- 
mental, and even fatal, to the whole work. 
The very raison d’dtre of all compositions in 
which tar, pitch, or asphalte enters is that 
they should be impervious to water. When 
improper materials are employed in the con- 
struction of footways, they are no longer im- 
pervious to damp, and if wet weather should 
set in, the rain will soak through into the heart 
of the mixture, and the whole mass will become 
saturated with water, and gradually become con- 
verted into a soft; spongy, and sodden consistency. 
There is very little doubt that the use of bad and 
inferior materials in ordinary tarred footpaths 
very materially impeded their more general 
adoption, and, in ordinary parlance, gave them a 
bad name. One of the principal objections raised 
against tarred footpaths is that they cannot with- 
stand the effects of a hot sun, and this objection 
has undoubtedly considerable weight in hot 
countries. But the reason is due, or rather was 
due, to the cause to which we have already 
alluded, to which may be added a defective and 
ill-arranged method of preparation. Considerable 
improvements have been made in the preparation 
and mixing of the different ingredients, and 
although it is very doubtful whether a tarred foot- 
path willever be endowed with the comparatively 
hard and unyielding surface of one of asphalte, yet 
there will be no fear of the wayfarer either 
sinking in it or sticking to it. 

In preparing the mixture for the bottoming of 
tarred footpaths, the ingredients, such as slag, the 
refuse of iron furnaces, clinkers, broken stone, or 
clean hard gravel, washed, dried, and screened, 
should be mixed with the hot tar two or three 
months before it is ‘to be placed in situ. This 
period is sufficient to enable the ingredients to 
become so thoroughly well incorporated with the 
tar, so as to obviate all chance of it subsequently 
becoming detached from them, or peeling off. 
The ingredients themselves must be heated to a 
certain temperature, as well as the tar, or they 
will. absorb little or none of it. A very slight 
inspection will serve to ascertain this all-important 
point. If the materials have not absorbed at 
least a certain proportion of the tar, they can be 
washed quite clean again; but if the incorpora- 
tion has been thoroughly well effected, it is 
impossible to remove all traces of the action of the 
tar. A little pitch is usually added to the tar, 
and the composition, which is boiled in a cauldron, 
or boiler, trequently contains a proportion of 
resin, cement, and other substances. ‘The forma- 
tion level of the pathway having been brought to 
the proper gradient and contour, and having been 
well rolled, is ready for the bottoming or concrete 
mixture, for such it really is. Two inches is 
sufficient for the thickness of the bottoming; but 
where crossings occur for the passage of vehicles 
it is advisable to add at least another inch. 
After the bottoming has been completed and 
well rolled, the top layer or surface topping may 
be put on. Some surveyors submit the bottoming 
to a week or two of traffic before overlaying it, 
but it is not always convenient to allow of this 
delay. The surface topping differs from the 
bottoming only in the smallest and finer quality of 
the ingrédients, and in its thickness, which seldom 
exceeds lin. or liin. After being well rolled, 
with both light and heavy rollers—for, as a rule, 
it is almost impossible to roll a path of this 
description too much—the surface is flooded with 


the boiling solution, and then blinded while wet’! 


and sticky with clear white sand or granite dust. 
A tarred footway well made and well laid will 
last a very long while without requiring any 
repairs worth mentioning, if it be well attended 
to, and inequalities and abrasions made good as 
soon as they occur. The old adage, ‘‘A stitch 


in time saves nine,’’ is peculiarly and forcibly 
applicable to these footpaths. Atter every two 
or three years, according to the nature of the 
traffic, it is a good plan to top dress the whole 
surface with the boiling solution and blind it 
again. Any spots which evince decided evidence _ 
of wear and tear should be cut clean out—not 
tinkered up—and fresh material well rammed in. 

Dry weather—if it can be got—is the best 
time for executing all repairs, large and small, 
to tarred footways, but they will last from six 
to seven years without requiring the surface to 
be absolutely relaid. : 
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TESTS OF CEMENT MORTAR. 


NDER this-title Mr. A. G. Cooper, U.S. 
assistant engineer, gives a series of experi- 

ments undertaken to discover the value of various 
kinds of sands in cement mortar. These tests 
were carefully conducted to eliminate as far as 
possible all error, and the results are given in 
several tables in the Jowrnal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute for November, in which journal Mr. Cooper’s 
article appears. He describes the method used 
in grading the sand. It was first graded by means 
of 13 sieves, ranging from 8 to 140 wires to the 
lineal inch. Thus the grade 8-12 means that the 
sand in this grade passed a sieve with eight wires 
to the inch, and was held by one with 12 wires. 
The mortar was mixed rather dry, though some 


cements and sands required more water than ~ 


others to yield a mortar of the same consistency. — 
Fine sand requires more water than coarse, and 
natural cements more than Portland. ‘The bri- 
quettes were moulded in brass moulds, and the 
method of Professor Jameson used of putting the 
mortar into them at a uniform pressure of 2001b. 
The sands used ‘are various, and are illustrated 
by a series of photos of the natural size of the 
grains of each sand. These sorts include river 
sand from the bed of the Savannah River, sharp 
and round grains mixed, beach sands, whiter and 
clearer and quite sharp; Tybee Bar sand, Cum- 
berland quicksand, Augusta sand, red sandstone, 
pulverised sandstone, brown sandstone, Florida 
rock, trap rock, and granite sands, and these are 
illustrated by three grades of each. ‘The results 
are given as follows :—Generally the coarser the 
sand the stronger the mortar made from it. There 
seemed to bea tendency towards increased strength 
with grades below 100—120, and an unmistakable 
indication of weakness in the upper grades 8—12. 
The Florida rock, which broke up into the sharpest 
sand of all, was not so good as some of the natural 
sands, probably owing to extremely smooth sur- 
faces. Trap rock was not so sharp as Florida, but 
gave better results on account of the rougher sur- 
face. The granite’ was about the same as trap 
rock. As to beach and river sands, the latter is 
found the better for cement mortar by from 2 to 
10 per cent. We have no space to examine the 
various tables of results, but we quote the con-. 
clusion given in Mr. Cooper’s paper: ‘‘(1) Other 
things being equal, coarse sands are better than 
fine sands for cement mortar up to the grade 
12—16, or about ;j;in. diameter. (2) below the 
grade 40—50, or about asin. diameter, there is no. 
practical difference in the value of the different 
sands, as far as the size is concerned. (3) The 
shape and condition of the surface of the grains of 
different sands has as much to do with their value 
for cement mortar as the size.’’ The paper which 
we have summarised is worth attention by all 
users of cement mortars. 


CAST IRON IN BUILDER’S AND 
CONTRACTOR’S WORK.—VIIL. 


By Josrrn Horner, 


RAWS in a casting must not be confounded 
D with blow-holes, or with general honey- 
combing. Draws like these are, of course, sources 
of weakness ; but they differ from blow-holes and 
sponginess, in cause and in characteristics. They 
are not due to the presence of air or dirt, and they 
are not, as a rule, visible on the surface. The 
better—that is,-the stronger—the metal is, the 
more liable is it to draw. And the draws occur 
in the heart of the thickest parts of the casting. 
They are due to unequal rates of cooling, and to _ 
crystallisation; the outside of the casting sets 
firmly while the interior is still molten, or, at 
least, viscous. As the interior shrinks, the set 
outside will not yield, and so the interior metal 
shrinks on itself, becoming drawn towards the 
outside metal. Then one of two things, or both, 
must happen: the crystallisation will be large, 
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coarse, ‘‘ open grained,’ and proportionately 
weak, or a cavity will be left about the centre. 
Given a tough, strong iron, and great disparity 
in thickness of metal, favourable to the more 
rapid cooling of some sections than others, and 
the metal is certain to become drawn. Hence, 
what some people think must be a good strong 
casting is a weak and uncertain one. Often, 
though the draw itself is not visible, its pre- 
sence is indicated by a surface depression, with 
perhaps a very minute hole on the outside of the 
locality adjacent. As a blow-hole and a draw 
are due to entirely different causes, so their 
appearances are quite different and quite un- 
mistakable. A blow-hole is bounded by smooth’ 
concave faces or edges. A hole caused by a 
draw always has sharp, jagged boundaries, 
generally of very irregular outline. As there 
are great differences in the dimensions of blow- 
holes, so there are in the dimensions of holes 
caused by drawing. Blow-holes merge into mere 
sponginess ; draws diminish down to mere open- 
ness or extreme coarseness of crystallisation. 
Some holes due to drawing are so large that two 
or three fingers may easily be inserted in them ; 
others will barely admit a pin between the coarse 
crystals. Draws, like many blow-holes, are 
generally concealed until the casting fractures ; 
but their presence is often indicated by a slight 
depression of the surface adjacent, or by the 
presence of a small hole leading from the surface 
adjacent into them. Blow-holes generally occur 
on or near the upper surfaces of castings ; draws 
may occur anywhere, in the bottom as well as in 
the top of the mould; in fact, they are often 
more likely to occur in the bottom. Thus, ifa 
mould is of no very great depth, and it is fed 
during the period while the casting is setting 
with fresh supplies of molten metal over the parts 
where the metal is thickest, drawing will be 
prevented. .But if there is thick metal in the 
bottom, the chances are that drawing will take 
place there. On the other hand, in a deep casting 


not fed, heavy metal in the bottom will not be 
likely to draw, because the superincumbent 
liquid mass will feed it; but the top metal 
will be likely to draw. The subject is too wide 
for adequate treatment here, even if it were quite 
germane to the subject. The fact which concerns 
us is that all draws are preventible by some 
method or another, either by alteration of design, 
or by the adoption of certain precautions on the 
part of the moulder. Engine cylinders are capital 
object-lessons in the drawing of castings. They 
are always made of tough, stiff metal, and 
invariably in localities where there is much 
excess of metal some sponginess may be confi- 
dently looked for. So, too, are large weights, 
such as are often cast for test loads and for 
foundry use. In such weights there is always a 
depression on the top face, due to the internal 
shrinkage, and if such weights are broken, -there 
is always a central cavity also, or else very open 
crystallisation. Thus, supposing a girder made 
like Fig. 24, and the light and heavy flanges tied 
with ends or with cross ribs, the probability is 
that in the vicinity of the union of the ‘ribs with 
the thick flange there would bea draw, as at a, 
and depressions at 4, c,c. In the case of this 
girder, having a very heavy bottom flange, and 


- pockets, A, for trimmer girders cast on one side, 


und brackets, B, on the other, there is every 
chance of a draw occurring in the thickest part. 
Or if an actual open space does not occur, the 
crystallisation will be very open, as shown at a. 
The obvious alternative is tv lessen the mass of 
the bottom flange and to put smaller radii in the 
angles: In the case of the column head, Fig. 25, 
putting a straight core through side, A, masses 


‘too much metal at that locality, and there will be 


a draw at a, with probably a very slight circular 
depression of metal on the outside or inside, and 
the column will not be any stronger—probably 
weaker—than as if it were cored out to an equal 
thickness, as shown at B. 3 


Fig. 26, side A, shows the effect of a heavy 
belt and thick bracket in continuation, in pro- 
ducing a draw. At side B, with the belt shown 
and bracket made no thicker than the thickness 


Fia. 25. 


of the metal in the body of the column, no draw 
will occur. 

Tn these instances (Figs. 25 and 26) there would 
not be any appreciable risk of fracture, because 
the top flange is free to shrink inwards; but in 
some cases the risk of fracture becomes serious. 
It is serious when, thick and thin adjacent parts 
are so tied that they are not left free to shrink. 
Heavy mouldings on columns ought, therefore, 
always to be cored out, to leave approxi- 
mately the same section everywhere. Founders 


Fic. 26. 


like to lump the metal in if they are paid by 
weight. In some cases it would pay to have an 
inspector frequently in the foundry to see cores 
put in the mould. It is much more éasy to note 
thickness of metal in that way than in the 
casting. 

It follows that very large radii, if not lightened 
out by coring, are not so strong as smaller radii 
reinforced with brackets. 

Obviously, too, the way to prevent draws, and 
to obtain the strongest, soundest castings from a 
given mass of metal, is to maintain adjacent 
thicknesses as nearly uniform as possible, so that 
there shall be uniformity in shrinkage ; or if not 
uniform, then there must be no such pieces as 
brackets or ribs, which would act as ties or bars 
in'the prevention of shrinkage. The shrinkage 
of metal will not cause draws or fracture as long 


A 
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as it is free to shrink ; but when itvisjtied, then it 
will produce one or both results. SS tvannni 


The tendency to draw is lessened, and the 


strength of castings increased, by abolishing all, 


keen internal angles. ‘his rule is of universal 


application. The evil of sharp angles is seen 
chiefly in flanges which have to take the pull of 
screw-bolts. In Fig. 27, the flange A would be 
certain to fracture in the direction shown at a, 
when under moderate stress only. The flange 
B would possess the maximum of strength. In 
the flange O the radius would be rather overdone, 
and the flange too thick. The two extremes—a 
very thick flange and a very large radius—would 
probably cause the draw shown, and produce 
fracture under less strain than that which would 
be required to fracture B. There is no advantage 
in a very large radius. A small radius, even less _ 
than that shown at B, adds immensely to the 
strength. The mere strength is not chiefly due 
to the increase of metal, but indirectly to the 
regular or symmetrical arrangement of crystals 
when cooling, which occurs when there are no 
abrupt re-entering angles. When such sharp 
angles do occur, there is an abrupt break in the 
arrangement of the crystals, and it ig along that 
line of abrupt break that fracture will occur. 
Hence it is a rule that no iron castings to stand 
stresses should ever be made with keen internal 
angles. They should be fitted up and obliterated 
with radii, hollows, or fillets, as they are often 
called in the shops. In some positions the omission 
of these is not of much importance; but in other 
positions their omission will certainly insure 
fracture. 

It is rather fortunate that the moulder’s instinct 
prompts him to insert those radii in moulds when 
they are not put on the pattern; but as he will 
not incur too much responsibility, he generally 
‘* breaks the edge’’ with a hollow sleeker, which 
is much better than nothing at all. And many 
a flanged casting would be broken in the mould 
before ever it saw the light of day but for the 
precaution the moulder takes of digging away 
sand from between adjacent flanges or ribs, and 
from between flanges and box-bars, and so 


permits free shrinkage to take place. . Without 
this precaution, the hard sand in the mould - 
would prevent full shrinkage from taking place, 
and the tension put on the casting by shrinkage 
stresses would be greater than the tenacity of the 
red-hot or black-hot casting. 

A column which has. been chipped heavily 
along the flask joints should be carefully 
examined, because that is due to the shifting of 
the flasks on one another, or to the bad mending 
of a broken mould. It means that the metal will 
be thinned along the joints by the amount of 
overlap which has been chipped off. Lapping- 
joints like those shown in Fig. 28 are unsightly, 
besides detracting from the strength of the 
casting. The strength being measured by the 
diminished section at a, instead of at ), lapping to 
the extent shown in the figure ought to condemn 
a casting, even though a sound one. In Fig. 28 
A is a section through a true column, and Ba 
section through one which has overlapped. Some 
very slight amount of overlay is almost unavoid- 
able in jobbing work, for which special flasks 
and patterns are not made. But it should never 
exceed, say, ;;in., or ;j;in., full, at « When it 
becomes {in. or ,,in., it is too much to be passed. 
If, in addition to the overlapping, the core 
happens to be out of centre sideways, then the 
thickness of metal will bestill further diminished. 
Sometimes the flanges overlap, as shown at C. 
Then, if the flanges are faced, their thickness is 
reduced by the amount of overlap. If they bed 
on stone without facing them, they look un-" 
sightly. Istould not pass a column with more 
than about ¥,in. overlap of flanges. 


In the case of Wallace Bruce Cox and Arthur 
Wesley Cox (trading as W. and A. Cox), Luton, 
builders, the order for discharge from bankruptcy 
has been suspended for two years, ending Jan. 1, 
1898 ; and-in that of Michael Henry Ryan Grant 
King’s Norton, builder and contractor, the dis- 
charge has been suspended for four years, ending 
Oct, 17, 1899, 


GRAPHICAL DETERMINATION OF THE 
jy STRESSES IN THE MEMBERS OF A 
fi. COLLAR-BEAM ROOF-TRUSS. 


S far as the writer is aware, there has not, 
wa up to the present, been published a method 
of dealing satisfactorily with the problem of 
determining the stresses in the members of a 
collar-beam roof-truss. The problem is not 
without interest from an educational point of 
view, even if it be regarded as in itself of little 
practical importance. In dealing with any such 
truss, we have to separate those external forces 
which produce divect stresses in the members from 
those which produce bending stress; and in the 
diagram of forces, all. those forces which produce 
bending stress must be omitted, care being taken 
that the equilibrium of the remaining system of 
forces is still preserved. The principles which 
enable us so to separate the two sets of forces are 
the following. ‘The first (a) is self-evident, and 
ne second (/) may be readily deduced from the 

rst. 

(a) If a structure be maintained in equilibrium 
under the action of a system of forces, and two 
additional equal and opposite forces be applied at 
any point, the equilibrium of the structure will 
not be affected, nor the stresses in any of its 
‘members altered. (It is almost needless to say 
that two equal and opposite forces which act at 
any point may be omitied without affecting the 
equilibrium. ) 

(0) If a system of forces be in equilibrium, and 
any system of forces in equilibrium be added to 
or removed from the system, the resulting 
system will be in equilibrium, and the effects of 
the two sets of forces may be separately deter- 
mined. 

Let A, B, C, D, Erepresent a collar-beam roof- 
truss, loaded at the points A, B, C, D, E with the 
weights F,, F., F;, Fy, F; respectively ; and first 
let us suppose the loading to be symmetrical, and 
‘therefore the resistances Ri R, at A E to be ver- 
tical, and each equal to half the sum of the 
‘weights. Now the resultant, LA, of the forces 
Ri Fi, which act at the point A, being resolved 
along the rafter, and at right-angles to it, will 
give us two forces MA, NA; where the force 
MA produces compression along the rafter, and 
the other force N A tends to bend the rafter, the 
bending moment evidently being force N A by 
length AB. The force N A evidently plays no 
part in producing direct stress in the rafter 
Ay BC. 

We must now find what forces parallel to the 
force N A must act on the rafter at the points 
BO, so that under the action of these three forces 

| the rafter may be in equilibrium, and subjected 
by them to cross-strain only. ‘The rafter may be 
considered as a lever with the fulcrum at the 
point B, so we,see that the forces at A and C 
will be “ike forces, and will be inversely propor- 
tional to the distances A B, BC. 


The construction for the forces required at C B 
is shown at Fig. 1a. (Here A’ B’ = AB; BC’ 
= BC; N’C =NA; and A’P’ is parallel to 
B'N’.) -This gives P’ N’ for the force required at 
C, and C’ P’ for that required at B, in order for 
these forces and the force N A to keep the rafter 
in equilibrium. : 

Imagine now that at the point B two opposite 
forces, P, Pi, are applied at right angles to the 
rafter, and each equal to O' P’; and two others, 
Q, Qi, applied in the same. manner at C, each of 
these being equal to P’ N’. By our principle (a) 
these will not affect the equilibrium, nor the 
stresses in any member of the truss; and by 
principle (/) the three forces N A, Pi, Qi, and the 
force exerted by the rafter in opposition to their 
bending action, may be removed from the system 
of forces acting on and in the truss without 
affecting either the equilibrium of the whole 
system, or the direct stresses in any member of the 
truss. 

The other rafter, EDC, must now be treated 
similarly, and we shall then have Fig. 2 for the 
frame diagram, showing only those external 
forces which go to produce direct stresses, and 
which must therefore appear in the stress dia- 
gram. Hach bar in Fig. 2 is distinguished by a 
number, and in Fig. 2a the stress in any bar is 
represented by the line which has’ the corre- 
sponding number attached to it. 

Fig. 2.¢ is the stress diagram, and is obtained 
by drawing mabedefghm, the polygon of the 
external forces with which we are now dealing, 
and then completing the polygon of forces for 
each of the joints of the truss, thus getting the 
stresses in the various members. The polygon 
of forces for A is mam, giving compressive stress 
main AB. The polygon of forces for B is 
hmabkh, and is obtained by drawing d/ 
parallel to CB, and “&h parallel to BD, thus 
giving compressive stress 4/in BO, and tensile 
stress fin BD. The polygon for C is kbedek, 
and is got by drawing e /, which must be parallel 
to D O, giving compressive stresse in DC. ‘The 
polygon for Dis ghkefg, giving compressive 
stress fgin ED. The polygon for E is fyf, 
giving compressive stress gf in D E. The student 
is advised to work thus fully until: every step is 
clear to him. Hecan then safely omit what is 
not absolutely necessary. J.C. Parmer, 
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Plane Geometrical Drawings, by Ropert Harris, 
Art Master at St. Panl’s School, &c., new edition, 
enlarged (London: George Bell and Sons), isa 
new and revised edition of a useful note-book on 
practical geometry, written principally to meet 
the requirements of students preparing for the 
entrance examination of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, and the Military College at 
Sandhurst, and also candidates for the Engineer- 


ing College, Science and Art Department, &c.: 
Of course, there is nothing new, the problems are 
those which are found in all textbooks on practical - 
geometry, and the solutions are clearly stated with 
the aid of good diagrams. A useful part of the 
book is that on construction of scales, in which 
plain scales, diagonal scales, comparative scales, 
Marquois scales, verniers, &c., are described, and 
their usé explained. Another useful addition to 
books of this kind are the chapters on graphic. 
arithmetic and graphic statics, which are of value 
to architectural and engineering students. The 
student of ge metrical drawing and all archi- 
tectural pupils will’ find something to learn.— 
Three Months in the Forests of France, by Max- 
caret Sroxrs, Hon. Mem. of the Royal Irish 
Academy, &c. (London: George Bell and Sons), 
is a series of letters commenced in 1892, relating 
to the early missions of the Irish Church in the 
6th and 7th centuries, describing a pilgrimage in 
search of vestiges of the Irish Saints in France. 
The volume on our desk is handsomely bound and 
illustrated by several engravings and process- 
blocks. We have no space to enter into the sub- 
ject of the various letters. The learned authoress 
of these letters has had in view the discovery of 
the ‘‘ origins of Irish art and the reason for the 


“| development of certain styles in Ireland.’”” She 


has given us her discoveries and researches in 
those parts of France most frequented by Irish 
travellers and settlers ; localities about the middle 
of France and the bed of the Rhone. Miss Stokcs 
appears to favour the view that the art of 
enamelling was largely practised in Ireland, as is 
proved. by'the fine examples in the museums of 
that country. She traces many points of re- 
semblance between the incidents of Dante’s Hell 
and those of earlier visions of the Irish seers. The 
legend of St. Fursa, whose mission from Ireland 
followed that of Columban, is dealt with, and 
his visions play an important part in those 
early conceptions of heaven and hell. St. Fursa 
(French, Furcy) is the patron saint of Lagny. 
Miss Stokes throws her heart and soul into the 
task of tracing the unity to be found in the 
arts and customs of Great Britain and Ireland. 
From the evidences shown in these works ofa 
literary and artistic kind clearly a unity of aim 
prevailed in Ireland, Scotland, and England in 
the 7th century. 
Ardennes the authoress proceeds to gather up the 
threads of her story. The life of St. Columban in 
France, circa 574-595, is the first chapter; this 
is illustrated by traces of the great missionary 
found in Gaul, as they are also found in Italy: 
Many engravings enrich this chapter, also the 
letters from Luxeuil. Photo-engravings are given — 
of the abbey and its architectural details, which 
are partly of Romanesque character; the manu- 
scripts, font of St. Sauveur, &c. Part II. deals with 
the legend of St. Fursa (600-650), his death, his 
visions from ‘‘ Acta Sanctorum Hiberniz,’’ edited 
by the Marquis of Bute. The letters from Lagny 
and Laon are of interest, and are illustrated by 
views of the church of St. Furga, cathedral of 
Laon, &c. The appendices contain Gallo-Roman 
inscriptions found at Luxeuil; ancient MSS. 
belonging to the library; Early Irish MSS. in 
France; western chambers in primitive churches, 
&c. Those interested in legendary history, 
iconographists, archeologists, and others will 
find Miss Stokes’s volume exceedingly interesting 
and instructive, as proving the constant intercourse 
that must have been kept up in these early times 
between Ireland and Gaul. Similar customs 
and arts in both countries, the anchorite life of 
the early bishops, the caves and subterranean 
chapels in the rocks support the intimate con- 
nection between the two countries. Cireular 
Sewer Discharges, by a Municipal Engineer 
(London : The St. Bride’s Press, Limited, Bride- 
lane, E.C.), is a very useful little book that 
can be carried in the waistcoat pocket, giving 
the discharges from circular sewers running full 
in cubic feet per minute. These tables are re- 
printed from the Surveyor and Municipal and 
County Engineer, The author uses Weisbach’s 
formula, one of the most accurate. A distinct 
coeflicient for friction for every change of velocity 
is given. From these tables the engineer will — 
see at a glance the least dall which can be given 
for a certain sized sewer to maintain a self- 
cleansing flow. ‘The municipal engineer, whose 
duties are onerous and constant, will find this 
little book most valuable in saving time and 
laborious calculation.. 


Mr. CG. G. Coslett has been appointed architect 
to the Dudley board of guardians. 
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**THE TEMPTATION OF EVE,?’ BY WILLIAM BELL 


SCOTT.” 


Tus picture, specially photographed for our 
pages by Messrs. Dixon, of Albany-street, forms 
one of the small collection of typical works by 
members of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
housed in the picture galleries of the South 
Kensington. Museum. William Bell Scott, the 
friend of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, like his com- 
panion, was frequently engaged in enterprises of 
a literary character, obtaining some little distinc- 
tion as a poet, a biographer, and art essayist, 
besides being recognised for a good many years as 
an authority on industrial art and decorative 
painting. His ability in this latter direction was 
originally broughé into prominence by the design 
which he submitted in the great public competi- 
tion organised by the English Government, for 
the encouragement of design in historical paint- 
ing, when the cartoons were exhibited in West- 
minster Hall. Bell Scott was not successful in 
obtaining either of the prizes on that occasion, 
but soon afterwards, in consequence of the 
credit which the ability of his composition 
secured, he was appointed to a position of 
some importance in connection with the New- 
castle-on-Tyne School of Art. The late Sir 
Walter Trevelyan employed him in 1857-8 to 
execute a series of decorative paintings at Walling- 
ton Hall, a Northumbrian manor, which in the 
Survey of 1542 was described as ‘‘ a strong toure 
and a stone house in good raparacions,’’ and 
Leyland calls the mansion ‘‘the chefist house of 
the Fenwicks.’’ The place, as it now stands, was 
rebuilt by the Blacketts early in the last century. 
Formerly the house inclosed a small courtyard, 
but this was roofed in, and forms the cortile 
round the walls of which ‘‘ Scott of Newcastle,”’ 
as he was called, painted his large panels repre- 
senting the principal events ot Northumbrian 
history. The subjects are arranged in the fol- 
lowing order: 1. ‘‘The Death of Bede in his 
Cell at Jarrow.’’ Several weeping monks are 
supporting the great ecclesiastic, while others 
anxiously peep with curious inquiry along the 
cloisters. ‘The wind with a draughty gust has 
just blown out the candle, and pigeons, types of 
dissolution, are shown flying through the open 
window. One of the brethren has just inscribed 
the concluding verse of St. John, at the dying 
Bede’s dictation. 2. ‘‘The Danes Invading Tyne- 
mouth”? on a misty morning. In the foreground 
the men of the place are making haste to prepare 
their defence against the quaint, beak-headed 
vessels nearing the shore, while the female popu- 
lation seek refuge on the cliffs, with their chil- 
dren and household goods. The priory of Tyne- 
mouth is seen in the background in outline against 
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ared sky. 3. Has ascene pitched on the deso- 
late Farne Islands. King Egfrid, accompanied 
by Bishop Trumwine, is urging St. Cuthbert to 
accept the bishopric of Hexham. The hermit, 
leaning on his spade, forms a striking figure, his 
hermit dress contrasting strongly with the rich 
costumes of his petitioners. 4. Shows the build- 
ing of the Roman Wall, with Craig Lough in the 
distance. 5. The border chieftain in the Castle 
of Newcastle realises the need of harry and foray 
by the empty state of his larder, the spur on the 
dish being brought in the place of dinner. 
6. Bernard Gilpin prevents a border feud (1570) 
by taking down the challenge glove in Roth- 
bury Church. Several of the figures are por- 


| traits of the Armstrongs, fine specimens of the 


Northumbrian race still conspicuous in the county. 
The monument in front of the picture is that of 
the Nevilles at Brancepeth ; the stained-glass 
windows are from Ryton. 7. ‘‘The Wreck of 
the Forfarshire,’”’ lost on the Farne Islands, 
Sept. 7, 1838. The survivors, midst the pitiless 
storm, are watching the rescue boat as it 
approaches under the piloting of Grace Darling 
and her father. 8. ‘‘ Newcastle in the 19th 
Century,’’ showing the High Level Bridge and the 
different manufactures of the town, with powerful 
portraits introduced among the figures of men 
employed at Crawshay’s and Stephenson’s works. 
Enhanced interest is obtained in all these works 
by the representation of relics still existing in 
Northumbrian houses, and the characters are all 
portraits of well-known local men. Another 
series of mural paintings by Scott decorates the 
staircase walls of Penkill Castle, Girvan, the home 
of his friend, Miss Alice Boyd, in illustration of 
‘“‘The King’s Quhair.’’ Thissame lady presented 
to the nation the one sample of his skill to be 
found in the National Gallery (No. 1322). It is 
entitled, ‘‘ The Eve of the Deluge,’’ and the work 
is thus described: ‘‘On the terrace or upper 
story oz an antediluvian palace, overlooking a 
plain, an Kastern prince sits, caressed by his wife, 
and surrounded by his retinue, on a raised plat- 
form bordered with flowering plants. At his feet 
tiger-cubs gambol. The empty goblet in his 
hand, and a rudely-fashioned harp held by a 
female slave on the left of the picture, suggests a 
recent banquet. Two of the male attendants, 
bending over the balcony, on which a jar of 
incense is byrning, watch with expressions of 
amusement and curiosity the family of Noah, who 
are entering the Ark, which lies below the middle 
distance. From the horizon, a dark and ominous 
cloud is seen rising into the sky.’’? ‘The contour 
of the Ark and other points of detail are 
cleverly suggested, but the imaginative spirit 
of the picture is in no way impaired by 
an undue attention to accessories ; indeed, 
some of them, in the matter of drawing, lack 
correctness and are wanting in truth to nature, 
as, for instance, in the cheetah, or leopard, and 
her cubs. There is not much to add about the 
‘*Temptation of Eve,’ which we illustrate to- 
day, from South Kensington. The conception is 
worthy of its author, who has treated a familiar 
subject with some degree of freshness, without 
any seeming effort after mere novelty or unduly 
constrained conventionality. The picture tells its 
tale simply, and, with unhesitating directness, 
embodies the artist’s ideas of the baneful incident 
as recorded by Moses. William Bell Scott was 
born at Edinburgh in 1811; he died at Penkill 
on 22nd November, 1890. His father was well 
known as a Scottish engraver, and from him, as 
well as his elder brother, David, who also was a 
painter, young William derived an elementary 
instruction in his art, which he supplemented by 
studies at the ‘* Trustees’ Academy.’’ At the 
age of twenty we hear of him drawing from ‘‘the 
antique ’’ at the British Museum, though it was 
not till 1840 that he exhibited in any London 
public gallery. His first works shown were 
seen at the Suffolk-street Galleries—viz., ‘‘The 
Jester,’ ‘‘The Wild Huntsman,’’ and ‘ King 
Alfred Disguised as a Harper.’’ Some years 
subsequently he exhibited at the Royal Academy 
and the British Institution, where his pictures 
figured at intervals up to 1869. 


SOANE MEDALLION 
ART GALLERY : 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR AN 
MEDAL OF MERIT AWARDED. 


Tux subject set for this competition was a gallery 
for the exhibition of sculpture and painting. 
The site was a little larger than the gallery of the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours in 
Piccadilly, and open on all sides, the building to 
be two stories high. The problem was to amply 
light the ground floor without producing an 


| also top-lighted. 


appearance of weakness, the first floor being 
necessarily top-lighted, and the site too small to 
get a good court inside. In this design the 
galleries make a circuit of the site ; they are 30ft. 
wide and 25ft. high. The windows on the 
ground floor are 5ft. wide and 14ft. high, the 
heads coming just below the ceiling level; the 
frames are in gunmetal. It was thought that 
the large entrance-hall below, and what is called 


the reception-room above, with the single flight — ; 


of stairs 12ft. wide, would give an importance to 
the building, and the. whole space might yet be 
used for the exhibition of objects of art. The 
reception-room is lighted~by a range of windows 
whose sills are 14ft. from the floor level, and it is 
The hall and staircase was to 
be finished in Cipolina marble, the columns 
having gunmetal caps and bases, a few panels of 


mosaic, and ornamental plaster ceilings and — 


frieze. The reception-room was to be finished in 
walnut and tapestry, the remaining galleries 
being perfectly plain. Three offices are provided, 
the rooms for employés to be in basement. 
Externally the building to be in a warm free- 
stone, the birds surmounting the angle piers to 
be of beaten copper, which, when weathered, 
would harmonise well with the stonework. The 
sculptured panels below the windows would 
represent the various arts, with portrait groups 
of the masters; the cutting of these might 
extend over a number of years. With the 
exception of the roof over the reception-room, 
which is of timber, all other roofs and floors to 
be of iron fireproof construction. The cost of the 
building was not asked for. A medal of merit 
was awarded to this design by the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects to Mr. Harry Jefferis, 
of Haverstock Hill, who has since gone to 
Australia. 


TODD'S NOOK SCHOOLS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TINE. 


TuesE schools are built to designs prepared by 
Messrs. Dunn, Hansom, and Dunn, Newcastle, 
by Messrs. T. and R. Lamb, builders, Gateshead, 
and under the supervision ot Mr. W. Walker, the 
clerk of works. ‘The buildings, the cost of which 
is £11,000, will accommodate about 1,280 children, 
and are the largest Board school in Newcastle. 
On the ground floor is the infant school, in which 


there are five classroomsseparated by glass screens; - 


teachers’ rooms, committee-rooms, lavatories, and 
covered-in playgrounds. Two spacious staircases 
with solid oak treads, the ends of which are built 
into the walls, lead to the first floor, on which 
there is a large schoolroom, measuring 84ft. by 
34ft., and ten classrooms of dimensions varying 
from 25ft. by 20ft. to 34ft. by 30ft. The boys 
enter by the east wing, and the girls by the west, 
and there is a separate entrance for each sex 
from the playgrounds. ‘The playgrounds are laid 
in cement, and the flooring throughout the build- 
ing is composed of wood blocks. Glazed-brick 
dadoes run round the entire place. The material 
of the structure is stone from the Eaton quarries, 
and the windows are Miller’s patent reversible 
frames. Messrs. H. Walker and Sons, of New- 
castle, have attended to the heating and ventila- 
tion. The buildings were completed some little 
time’ since. 


MARYLEBONE NEW PUBLIC BATHS AND WASHHOUSE. 
(For description, see p. 696.) 
HOUSE AT CAMBERLEY, SURREY. 


Tuts house has been built during the past twelve 
months upon a small building estate ten minutes’ 
walk from Camberley station, and near the Royal 
Staff College, ina pine-wood district. The cost 
of the residence, including two acres of ground 
and all fees, was about two thousand pounds. 
Bracknell bricks were used, and the walls were 
built solid. ‘The roof was covered with stained 
tiles from a Caversham firm at Reading. The 
interior walls were finished with ‘‘ Duresco.”?” A 
good supply of water was obtained at a depth of 
18ft. The balcony over porch commands an ex- 
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tensive view towards Farnborough and Aldershot. — 


Mr. G. Murrell, Blackwater, was the contractor. 
Mr. A. E. Sidford is the architect. The plans 
and elevations which accompany the view fully 
illustrate the arrangements. 
A CYCLING 
(Sen descriptive article on p. 697.) 
—$—<—<——— ro 


TOUR THROUGH NORMANDY, 


The town council of Chard deciled on Monday 
to adopt the Tooches scheme of drainage, and 
instructed Mr. Walrond, C.E., to prepare plans and 
specifications for carrying the same into effect, 
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Building Kntelligence. 


Birmincuam.—The new church of St. Patrick 
in Dudley-road, Birmingham, was formally 
opened on Tuesday, the 29th ult. The extreme 
length of the building is 100ft., and the width 
50ft. The clear width of the nave and chancel 
23ft. Gin., and of the aisles and chapels 11ft. 
The west front consists of a deeply-recessed 
entrance with gable over the same, surmounted 
by a niche containing a statue of St. Patrick, 
petween two large two-light. windows with six- 
foil opening, the whole being surmounted by a 
ateep gable terminating with a cross. On the 
south side is a small tower containing the Angelus 
bell, the gift of Admiral Tinklar. On the north 
is the baptistery, treated with an apsidal end, 
and in which is an alabaster font. The nave is 
divided into five bays, arcades of low arches 
separating the nave from the aisles. Four four- 
light clerestory windows are grouped over their 
respective bays. To the north of the chancel 
is the Lady-chapel, and on the other side that of 
St. Joseph. There are three confessionals and 
also sacristies. The roof is of trussed rafters and 
moulded pitch-pine ribs, and the aisle roofs are 
carried on internal flying buttresses in place of 
principals. In the centre is a turret containing 
4 ventilator, and rising to a height of 88ft. above 
_ the street. The materials used are red bricks 
with red stone dressings, and tile roofs; and 
internally, red stone arches and columns with 
plaster walls. The style is French Gothic of the 
12th century.’ The cost is about £5,000, and the 
architects are Messrs. Dempster and Heaton, of 
Birmingham, Mr. John Bowen, of Birmingham, 
haying been the contractor. The wrought-iron 
gasfittings and communion-rails are by Messrs. 
Hardman, Powell, and Co. The heating, which 
as by radiators, is by Mr. Henry Hope, the other 
wrought-iron work being by Messrs. F. T. and 
ae and Co. and Messrs. Thomas Brown 
and Co. ; 


30scomBE, BournemouTH.—The new church 
of St. John the Evangelist, at Boscombe, was 
consecrated on Tuesday week. It will accom- 
modate 1,000 worshippers, and consists of a nave, 
with north and south aisles, as well as an outer 
aisle on the south side, and chancel also flanked 
by aisles, that on the south being extended go as 
to provide an organ chamber. Beyond these are 
the vestries for the clergy and choir, witha porch 
and convenient lavatory. A tower and spire will 
eventually be added. The building has flint- 
faced wallings on the exterior, with stone dress- 
ings, the chequered work giving it a distinctive 
character. The interior is wholly of Bath stone, 
with blue stone bands. The columns of the 
arcades are of alternate Dumfries and blue lias 
stone. The roof is open-timbered of pitch-pine, 
covered with Broseley tiles. The style selected is 
the Middle Decorated. The fittings of the church 
are all of oak, and were made in Bournemouth by 
Messrs. Jenkins and Son, of Wolverton Works, 
the general contractors. The base of the pulpit 
and its approaches are of Painswick stone, and 
the body, which is twelve-sided on plan, is of 
wainscot oak; it has been made from the archi- 
tects’ designs by Messrs. Harry Hems and Soas, 
of Longbrook-street, Exeter. Messrs. Hems and 
Sons have also carried out the stalls and their 
platforms, which are in Riga oak. The panelling 
below the east window is by Mr. W. Brindley, of 
London, who has also provided the pavement and 
steps in the chancel, and the whole of the stone 
carving. The architects are Messrs. J. Oldrid 
Scott, F.S.A., of London, and O. T. Miles, of 
Bournemouth. The tile flooring is by Messrs. 
Godwin and Hewitt, of Hereford, and the wood 


flooring by the Wood Block Flooring Company. | 


The contract price was £13,846. 


Bristot.—Considerable additions and altera- 
tions are being made to a house in Clifton, Bristol, 
the property of Mr. Lionel A. Olive, of Ventnor. 
‘The premises are in a row of old-fashioned houses, 
and the additions consist mainly in carrying up a 
low wing containing a ballroom, with two floors 
of bedrooms over, surmounted by a flat roof railed 
in to form a promenade. The roof was first 
constructed on the raised portions of the existing 
side walls.’ The first and second floors were next 
inserted, the main front and back walls following. 
In the ball-room there are two fireplaces, one in 
connection with a large bay window forming an 
ingle nook, over which (and approached by the 
main staircase) isa minstrels’ gallery. A billiard- 
room is placed on the first-floor level carried by 
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steel girders. ‘The table has been supplied by 
Messrs. Burroughs and Watts. The new apart- 
ments, like those in the existing house, will be 
lighted by the electric light, and the sanitary, 
hot water, and heating and ventilating arrange- 
ments have received care. Mr. William Veals is 
the builder, and the architect is Mr. E. Henry 
Edwards, of Bristol. 


CurppLeron.— The foundation-stone of the 
asylum which is being erected between Leek and 
Cheddleton by the Staffordshire County Council, 
for the accommodation of lunatics in North 
Staffordshire, was laid a few days since by 
Lord Wrottesley. The asylum site altogether 
covers 175 acres, and comprises two farms near 
the Wall Grange Junction on the North Staf- 
fordshire Railway, and 2} miles from Leek. It 
will be arranged in blocks on an oblique plan, 
and facing south-west, each being isolated and 
devoted to different stages of lunacy. ‘The build- 
ings in course of construction will cover eight 
acres, and are intended to accommodate 600 
inmates—300 males and 300 females—and pro- 
vision is made for further extensions for 200 
more, making 800 in all. They will be built of 
faced bricks with stone dressings, the material 
being obtained from local sources. All the floors 
will be fireproof. The architects are Messrs. 
John Giles, Gough, and Trollope, London, whose 
plans were selected in competition in 1893, Mr. 
C. H. Howell being the assessor, and the con- 
tractors Messrs. W. Brown and Son, Salford, 
whose contract for the buildings alone is £175,000. 
The asylum is to be completed by the spring of 
1898. The surplus land will be used for farming 
purposes. The design includes, in addition to the 
main buildings and offices, a chapel for 450 
patients, superintendent’s house, recreation and 
dining-hall, with stage arrangements, two lodges, 
laundry, ample farm buildings, workshops, infec- 
tious diseases hospital, mortuary, and airing 
courts. No boundary-walls are required round 
the whole estate. Provision is also made for 
warming, ventilating, cooking, and washing 
appliances and machinery, the water-service, 
storage of rain-water, formation of roads, “c. 
The infectious diseases hospital will provide for 
twelve beds, and will be placed 300yds. distant 
from the main buildings, on the highest point of 
the site. The mortuary will also be completely 
detached from the main buildings. A permanent 
well of 7ft. diameter has been sunk to a depth of 
110ft., and the yield is 70,000 gallons a day. 
From ths well the water will be pumped to a 
tower 100ft. high, with reservoir holding 35,000 
gallons. The illuminant will probably be the 
electric light. 


Exminster.—The 15th-century parish church 
of St. Martin was reopened after restoration on 
Monday. ‘The old timbers of the roof have been 
repaired and strengthened, covered with new 
slating on the outside, and a plastered barrel 
ceiling placed between the moulded ribs on the 
inside. In the interior an improvement has been 
effected by the removal of the western galleries, 
and the opening to view of the tower arch and 
western window. ‘The font, constructed in 1843, 
has been mounted on a new base, and placed in 
the tower. The old pews have been replaced 
by oak seats, and the floors under them’ laid 
with wood blocks ; the passages have been paved. 
The works have been carried out by Mr. Herbert 
Read, of St. Sidwell’s Art Works, Exeter, under 
the direction of the architects, Messrs. Rowell and 
Son, at a cost of £800. 

Livrrroot.—The Welsh Presbyterian church, 
Princes-road, Liverpool, is ‘now ready for re- 
opening. The interior of the church and the 
organ-case and pipes have been cleaned and 
decorated. Pitch-pine ornamental glazed vesti- 
bules and screens have been constructed at the 
entrances of the church. The church and vestries 
are lighted by electric light. In addition, the 
mission hall and. library have been enlarged and 
carried one story higher, above which contains 
two spacious classrooms, with lavatories, cloak- 
rooms, stores, and offices: Also, a minister’s 
vestry, with outer walls faced with Yorkshire 
stone shoddies with Stourton stone dressings, has 
been built between the latter and the chapel, with 
store cellars below same. ‘The whole of the work 
has been carried out from plans and specifications 
prepared by, and under the supervision of, Mr. 
I. G. Williams, M.S.A., architect, 3, Cable- 
street, Liverpool. ‘The total cost is nearly 
£2,000. 


PrrrrBorouGH.—New co-operative stores in 
Park-road are now on the eve ot completion. The 


‘having been about £7,000. ’ ; 
originally Mr. T. Hind, of Leicester, and the — 


total cost, including land, is between £1 1,00 
and £12,000. In March, 1889, the first section 
of the block was opened, the expenditure then 


second section has been carried out by his son, 
Mr. R. A. Hind. Messrs. Wenlock and Coe 
built the first portion, and Mr. Wenlock the 
section now completing. Two shops are now 
added for drapery and tailoring, and warehouses, 
arcades, and workrooms have been built. The 
block has a frontage to Park-road of 113ft., with 
a total height of 60ft. The Sheringham system 


of ventilation is used. The heating is by steam — 


throughout from a 6H.P. steel Cornish boiler in 
the basement. The front elevation is of old red 
Whitchurch brick, relieved with dressings of 
Ancaster stone, the pilasters and other exposed 
parts being of Derbyshire stone. The central 
portion is executed in stonework. All the 
cellars are lighted at the front with Hyatt’s 
prismatic pavement lights, and at the rear with 
windows looking into an open area. The drapery 
shop measures 20ft. by 40ft., and the tailoring 


department 18ft. by 40ft., and at the rear of the ~ 


drapery is erected an arcade, with a glass canopied 
root, 42ft. by 21ft. On the first floor is the 
mantle department, 32ft. by 20ft., with customers’ 
fitting rooms, 14ft. by 8ft., and the tailoring 
room, 28ft. by 8ft., cutting-up and fitting-on 
rooms. On the second floor are the dressmakers’ 
working-room, 22ft. by 20ft., milliners’ working- 
room, 18ft. by 13ft., and on the other side (though 
unconnected) the tailors’ room, 18ft. by 28ft., 
machine-room, &c. On the upper floors are 


library and reading-room, and a large assembly 


hall. In the roof, are store rooms. The ware- 
houses run a length of 68ft., and a mess-room 
for the operatives has been provided. 


Porrmapoc, N. Watrs.—A new Presbyterian 


chapel and school are to be erected at Portmadoc, 
from the designs of Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, 


A.R.I.B.A., of Birkenhead. The chapel is to — 


accommodate 300 persons, with provision for 
future gallery. The schoolroom is to seat 150 
persons, and the further accommodation includes 
kitchen, minister’s vestry, heating chamber, &c. 
The style is Gothic, with traceried windows. The 
materials will be of local stone, with red Runcorn 
stone dressings and tracery. ‘The interior will be 
finished in pitchpine. The contract has been let 
to Mr. John Shaw, of Birkenhead. : 


Wernersrietp, Essrx.—A group of alms- 
houses has just been completed, and has been 
erected at the sole expense of Mr. Arthur Henry 
Gower, of Ipswich, as a memorial to his parents, 
who many years ago resided at Wethersfield 
Hall. The range consists of four houses, raised 
on a terrace, each having a living-room, scullery, 
and other conveniences, with verandah both back 
and front. Thestyleis Elizabethan, harmonising 
with the ancient architecture of the village. The 
cost has been about £1,000. Mr. HE. F. Bisshopp, 
of Museum-street, Ipswich, was the architect, 
and the builder Mr. Alfred Brown, of Braintree. 
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The Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Littler, Q.C., 
are about to open a large institute in Priory Park- 
road, Kilburn, recently acquired by the Middlesex 
County Council under the Technical Education 


Scheme, to be used as a Polytechnic for evening 


classes for the parishes of Willesden and Hendon, 
The sum of £3,400 has been paid for the building, 
and to this sum the Willesden and Hendon Urban 
District Councils have contributed. Already there 
are 250 pupils at the classes, which have been open 
amonth. The building-trade classes are especially 
well attended; and plumbing, science, engineering, 
shorthand, and many other subjects are taught. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council, the recommendation of the Highways 
Committee for the purchase of the undertaking of 
the London Street Tramways Company was con- 
sidered. An attempt was made to postpone a 
decision on the matter; but a resolution to carry 
out the committee’s recommendation was pressed, 
and carried by seventy-six to four, The chairman 
announced that, as these numbers did not comprise 
two-thirds of the Council, the resolution was lost. 


The Lord Provost’s Committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council held a special meeting, on Mcnday, in 
reference to the Jefirey-street Bridge scheme. 
Before coming to a final decision, it was resolved to 
remit to the burgh engineer to prepare and submit 
a cartoon showing how the proposed bridge would 
affect the Calton Rock at its northern end, and to 
report, in consultation with Sir William Arrol, as 
to the probable cost of the bridge, including the 


acquisition of the necessary property in the line of ° 


construction, © 


The architect was — 
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OBITUARY. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. Joun 
Writi1am Trounson, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., MS.A., 
which occurred suddenly on Friday night at his 
residence in Clarence-street, Penzance. Deceased 
had been suffering during the last few days from 
pneumonia, but a fatal result was not antici- 
pated. Mr. Trounson, who was the son of Mr. 
‘Lrounson, builder, of Penzance, had an extensive 
practice as an architect throughout West Corn- 
wall, and had carried out some important works, 
including the mansion of Boskenna at St. Buryan, 
now the restdence of Captain Paynter; the 
the additions to St. Peter’s, Newlyn; the Jubilee 
memorial extension of St. Paul’s, Penzance; 
the new Wesleyan Chapel, at Penryn; Pike’s 
Hill Wesley School, Falmouth; the Bible 
Christian School, Heamoor ; various board schools 
in Cornwall; Messrs. Chudleigh’s premises at 
Johannesburg ; and the recently-opened extension 
of the Penzance Wesleyan Day Schools. At the 
time of his death Mr. Trounson was engaged 
in carrying out an extensive commission for Mr. 
Barney Barnato, the African millionaire. ‘He 
became a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in 1888, a Fellow of the Surveyors’ 
Institute in May, 1891, and three years later was 
elected a member of the Society of Architects. 
Mr. Trounson, who was 46 years of age, leaves 
a widow and three children. 


Tuer death is announced of one of the senior 
members of the architectural profession, Mr. 
Tomas Cunpy, F.R.I.B.A., formerly in practice 
Pimlico. Mr. Cundy, 
who died on Tuesday week at his residence, 2, 
Chichester-terrace, Brighton, was the son of an 
architect, and was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1857, his pro- 
poe having been Professor T. L. Donaldson, 

hilip Hardwick, and his father, all long since 
deceased. He had served on the council of the 
Institute, and took an active part in the adminis- 
trative work of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society. 

Mr. J. H. Cuarman, a well-known architect 
of Boston, -Mass., and senior member of the 
firm of Chapman and Frazer, died suddenly at 
Fredericksburg, Va.,afortnight ago. Mr. Chap- 
man was born in New York, and was a graduate 
of Yale College. He studied in the Sheffield 
Scientific School, and in the Royal Academy at 
Stuttgart, Germany, receiving his practical train- 
ing in the office of Ware and Van Brunt, in 
Boston. In connection with Mr. Frazer, he 
carried out many large works near Boston, together 
with the Merchants’ Bank Building, New Bed- 
ford, the Concord High School and the Episcopal 
Church in the same town, and the State Armoury 
at Nashua, N.H. 


Mr. Ricxarp J. LancripGr, past-president of 
the Alliance Cabinet Makers’ Association, died 
on the 6th inst. at his house in Libra-road, North 
Bow, aged 65 years. He was one of the 
originators, and for some time was secretary of 
the Trade Guild of Learning. 
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CHIPS, 


The opening by the Duke of Devonshire of the 
new Home (the ‘‘ Passmore Edwards House’’) at 
the colony ot the National Society for the Employ- 
ment of Epileptics at Chalfont St. Peter’s, which 
was Sox Seo from the 7th of August last, owing 
to the Duke of Devonshire being summoned to 
Osborne on that day, has now been fixed to take 
place on Tuesday, the 26th inst., at a quarter to 
three o’clock. 


Professor Johannes Overbeck, the well-known 
Leipsic archeologist, and nephew of the celebrated 
painter, died at Leipsic on Friday, at the age of 69. 
His numerous works on Art and the History of Art 
will long keep his name in remembrance. 


A memorial to the Insh Chief Secretary is being 
numerously signed praying for Government assist- 
uuce towards providing railway extension from 
Clonakilty to Rosscarbery. The County Cork grand 
jury passed a sum of £25,000, with a baronial 
vuarantee, provided the Treasury contributed 
£20,000. 

A Roman Catholic church, dedicated to Corpus 
Christi, is being built at the rear of the Convent of 
the Cross at Pokesdown, near Bournemouth. It is 
Early English in style, and will cost £6,000. Mr. 
William Lune, of Malvern, is the architect, and 
Messrs, Jenkins and Sons are the contractors. 


There has been erected in the salon of the Hotel 
de Ville at Paris a chimneypiece of white marble, 
the work of a syndicate of ‘* Oavriers Sculpteurs,”’ 
the-cost of which is between £11,000 and £12 000, 
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HE BUILDING 
COMPETITIONS. 
Bancor.—The award of the assessor, Mr. 
W. D. Carée, M.A., F.S A., the architect to the 
Charity Commissioners, in the competition for the 
Carnarvonshire School for Girls, was published 
on Friday. Of the seven sets of plans sent in for 
competition he considers No. 5 to be the best. 
The author of these plans is Mr. John H. Phillips, 
M.S.A., St. John’s Chambers, Cardiff. Mr. 
Phillips, it will be remembered, was also the 
successful competitor in the recent Tate com- 
petition, when he received the first prize offered 
for the best plans for Welsh Intermediate Schools. 


Duream.—The question of the designs for the 
proposed new county buildings in Durham city 
was discussed by the Durham County Council at 
their last meeting. A report was received from 
the finance committee stating that they had 
revised the adopted plans of the buildings, and 
had made some alterations calculated to improve 
the general arrangements, and to keep the cost 
within the limit fixed by the council. They had 
directed the buildings to be faced with terracotta 
in front, and brick at the back. A quantity sur- 
veyor had been appointed, and the architects, 
Messrs. Barnes and Coates, had been instructed 
to make all necessary preparations for advertising 
for tenders in the early part of December. The 
clerk then read the correspondence which had 
been received in relation to the matter. The 
Royal Institute of British Architects had 
written expressing regret that Messrs. Cooksey 
and Cox, who were first in the competition, 
had been deprived of the opportunity of 
executing their design. Messrs. Phillip Tree 
and Ivor Price, honorary secretaries for. the 
protesting competitors, had forwarded a memorial, 
in which it was stated that a gross injustice had 
been done to honourable professional gentlemen 
by their being set aside, without any valid 
reason, as if incompetent and unworthy, 


and local men, more or less unknown, 
substituted, who by the assessor’s award 
had not earned the honour of being in- 


trusted with so important a public work. They 
asked the council to remove this most unmerited 
slur and bitter disappointment by intrusting 
Messrs. Cooksey and Cox with the work they 
fought for and so gallantly won. The same gentle- 
men also wrote inclosing a communication from 
Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, the assessor in connection 
with the competition, stating that the designs 
of ‘‘Onward’’ (Messrs. Cooksey and Cox) were 
by far the best, and won purely on merit. 
That the one marked ‘‘ Demos’’ (Messrs. Barnes 
and Coates, Sunderland) ought to have been dis- 
qualified, as the regulations issued to competing 
architects had not been complied with, and-that, 
therefore, Messrs. Cooksey and Cox had not 
received the fairplay and justice to which 
Englishmen were entitled. ‘I'here was also a 
letter from the Northern Architectural Associa- 
tion, Newcastle-on-Tyne, protesting against the 
action of the council, and pleading in favour 
of ‘*‘Onward’s’’ plans. The chairman, Mr. S. 
Storey, observed that the Institute of Architects 
admitted that the council had acted legally, and 
he should try to convince the council that they 
had acted according to the dictates of’ common- 
sense and for the best interests of the ratepayers. 
In regulation 28 it was stated, ‘‘ If the estimate 
exceeds £22,000 the design will not be eligible for 
premium, and special consideration will be given 
to plans which can be carried out at the lowest 
cost.’ Again, regulation 34 read, ‘‘ The council 
does not bind itself to carry out the works shown 
othe selected designs, nor to employ the success- 
ful competitor if it does so.’” That meant that 
the council need not use the plans, although they 
had paid a premium for them, or they might use 
them, and employ sumeone else to carry them out. 
Regulation 35 stated thatthe ‘‘ council will appoint 
a competent architect as assessor to assist in select - 
ing a design, and the council is to be at liberty to 
reject all or any of the designs.’’ Other conditions 
stated that the council reserved full liberty with 
respect to all proceedings in connection with the 
erection of the building, and also that the council 
should be at liberty to reject the whole or any of 
the designs if they appeared ineligible or of too 
expensive a character. Such being the conditions 
sent to every competitor, and upon which every 
competitor sent-in his plans, it was manifestly 
improper to urge that the council had done wrong 
either in not adopting the plan that got the first 
premium, or in not being guided solely by the 
opinion of the assessor, and the facts of the 
matter were that a certain number of plans were 
sent in, were received by the County Council 
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surveyor, and placed at the disposal of the 
assessor. He (Mr. Storey) communicated with 
the clerks, and asked him to fix a day for the 
assessor to meet the committee. The reply they 
got was a formal award by the assessor, who had 
neither met nor consulted with them, in favour 
of three plans. The committee declined to 
receive that award, and they laid it upon the 
table and communicated with the assessor to 
the effect that he had exceeded his authority ; 
that what they wished was that he should 
meet them, and, whilst he could advise the 
committee on many points, the committee 
thought that they could advise him as to the 
internal arrangements which would be most 
suitable and convenient for their own business. 
The assessor came to the committee meeting, and 
the whole matter was discussed. Another meeting 
was held, and the committee finally decided that 
the first premium should be given to ‘‘ Onward,” 
and the second to ‘‘ Demos’? They reported that 
to the council, the council accepted, the premiums 
were paid, and the council had possession of the 
plans. The committee, reinforced, met, and de- 
cided that the second plan was, on the whole, the 
most convenient internally, and was likely to cost 
a considerable sum less. Believing the second 
plan would be more economical, they adopted 
it, and the council agreed. It might be said 
the plan they had adopted did not comply with 
the regulations issued to competitors. Now, 
he had Mr. Edwards’s report before him, and 
there was no statement to the effect that the 
plan in any way did not comply with the in- 
structions, and there had beer no statement to 
them verbally by Mr. Edwards. The second 
point to be urged against them was that they 
had adopted plans which, architecturally, would 
bea discredit to the council. In answer to this, 
Mr. Storey, after remarking that fortunately 
architects, like doctors, differed, read an extract 
from the Burip1nc News, an authority on archi- 
tectural matters, which contained a somewhat 
technical criticism of the plans adopted, but 
couched in eulogistic terms. In reply to Sir 
Theodore Fry, the Chairman said: ‘‘ There is 
£4,000 difference between the cost of £22,000 and 
£18,000.’ The report was then adopted. 


Layine-Ovur Vicrorra Park Estate, KrrKx- 
STALL.—The Victoria Park Estate, situated at 
Kirkstall, near Leeds, and comprising 52 acres of 
land, is about to be laid out by Messrs. J. Bexon 
and Son on behalf of the owner as sites for cottage 
property. It is intended that the dwellings shall 
be built in pairs, with small gardens attached, at a 
cost of £350 or £400 per pair, and that ground 
shall be reserved for public buildings, such as 
places of worship, schools, a reading-room, 4 
hotel, and shops, and likewise for cricket, tennis, 
and bowls. Prizes have been offered for the best 
designs for streets and for houses, and these have 
been awarded as follows, by Mr. Charles Gott, 
M.Inst.0.E., F.S.1., Bradford :— Designs for 
new streets, &c.—1, Mr. Albert, E. Dixon, 
A.R.I.B.A.; 2, Mr. George Birkinshaw (South 
Milford) ; 3, Mr. John A. Webster; 4, Mr. Tom 
Dyer. Designs for houses :—1, Mr. Tom Dyer ; 
2, Mr. J. W. Thackray ; 3, Mr. John A. Webster ; 
4, Mr. George Birkinshaw (South Milford). 


Lrysiave.—The Linslade Parish Council, at a 
meeting on Friday last, awarded the first 
premium for the competitive designs for the 
sewerage and water supply of the district to 
Messrs. R. B. Grantham and Son, Northumber- 
land-avenue, London, and the second premium to 
Mr. H. B. Nichols, of Birmingham. The rate- 
able value of the district is about £20,000, and the 
estimates of cost varied from about £3,200 to 


£9,900. 
<= 


The Sage House, Brooklyn and St. Mark’s 
Avenues, Brooklyn, N.Y., has been successfully 
moved by B. C. Miller and Son, house-movers, 
The building is of stone, about 1,300. tons, built by 
a son of a Mr. Russell Sage. It has been moved 
30ft. towards St. Mark’s Avenue, and 203ft. towards 
Brooklyn Avenue, and has been raised 2}ft. on its 
foundations. 


A new stained-glass window was unveiled on 
Sunday week by the Earl of Feversham in the 
north aisle of Helmsley Church, making the fourth 
stained window in the aisle, all of which are 
historical. The new window isa three-light Lite 
Decorated one, with figures of the principal persons 
who took part in the Battle of the Standard, fought 
near Northallerton, in August, 1138. As ia the 
other windows, prominence is given to Walter 
Espee, described by ‘dred, the thicd Abbot of 
Rievaulx, as the hero of that great event, 
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AROHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Lxerps AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOcrIEry. 
+—The opening meeting of the twentieth session 
of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society 
was held on Monday night at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Leeds. Mr. EH. J. Dodgshun (the president) 
occupied the chair, and there was a large attend- 
ance. The President, in his address, said they 
had had under consideration the schedule of 
charges at present in vogue in the profession. 
The K.1.B.A. Council did not make many sug- 
gestions, and with the exception of two or three 
alterations in the existing schedule, no further 
alteration was thought necessary. Still, he 
believed it would occur to some of them that the 
present method of payment was not always quite 
commensurate with the amount of work done. If 
5 per cent. was a reasonable charge, and none of 
them liked taking less, for preparing plans and 
superintending the erection of a large will, ora 
huge block of warehouses, or a row of cottages 
where there was a multiplicity of the same 
features, surely it was quite inadequate payment 
for a church or a good house, where every stone 
almost, and every bit of joiner’s work, to say 
nothing of the other trades, required the most 
careful thought and consideration in detailing. 
No doubt it was convenient to charge by per- 
centage, especially as it had become a recognised 
custom ; but to stick to 5 per cent. for everything 
was not quite fair. Recently the council criti- 
cised the conditions issued by the Leeds 
Guardians of a proposed competition for imbecile 
wards to be built at the workhouse, and they 
had forwarded a letter to the clerk, pointing out 
certain clauses which they should like to see either 
excluded or materially altered, and which, if 
allowed to remain, would prevent many of them 
competing. He agreed with Mr. F. C. Penrose 
that it was not necessarily by competition that the 
best result was obtained. Of course, it was hardly 
possible to dispense with competitions altogether, 
but he wished every architect would absolutely 
decline to enter any competition where the con- 
ditions and instructions were unfair or incomplete. 
Last year he spoke strongly against the city sur- 
veyor of Leeds undertaking the architectural work. 
He was now informed that the corporation had 
decided that in future the city surveyor should 
not be called upon to do architectural work, but 
that it should be competed for by architects. He 
wished they wonld go a step further and appoint 
a city architect, or if that was not convenient, give 
the work out to responsible architects in the town. 
Mr. H. Perkin moved a vote of thanks to the 
president, which was seconded by Mr. W. 8. 
Braithwaite. The president then distributed the 
prizes to the successful students. The silver 
medal and five guineas, given by the president, 
were gained by Mr. R. Whincup, for a set of 
drawings of Skelton Church, near York. Two 
prizes were awarded to Mr. F'. Musto, one fora 
design of a country house, -and ‘the other for 
sketches. Another prize was presented to Mr. 
©. W. Tomlinson for an essay on ‘‘ Chimneys,”’ 
with illustrations. A smoking concert afterwards 
took place. 


Suerristp Socrery or ARrcuHITECTs AND SuR- 
veyors.—The monthly meeting of this society 
was held at the School of Art on Tuesday even- 
ing. Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M.A., F.R.1I.B.A., 
of London, read a paper on the ‘‘ Brotherhood ot 
Architects.’’ In his opening remarks, he pointed 
out that isolation is no more possible to the 
architect than to human beings generally; but 
that he is inseparably connected with his tellow- 
craftsmen in the present and the past. He urged 
upon all present the desirability—the necessity of 
promoting by every possible means, by personal 
influence, and by personal enthusiasm, such a 
spirit of unity and mutual assistance as would 
most truly make for the ideal brotherhood of 
architects. 

09 —_______ 
. A receiving order in bankruptcy has been made 
in the case of Alexander M‘Clymonf, of Cathcart- 
road, South Kensington, builder. 


The Burgh Commissioners of Arbroath, stimu- 
lated to a reversal of previous action by the results 
ofa recent election, unanimously agreed on Monday 
to rescind a resolution passed at the October meet- 
ing:of the board, remitting to the water committee 
to secure the services of Mr. Wilson, C.E., Edin- 
burgh, in looking out for a gravitation supply of 
water for the town. The water committee were 
now instructed to take steps with a view to the 
augmentation of the existing underground supply, 
and to report fo the board. 


THE BUILDING 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 

our correspondents. communications should be 

Wh up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burupine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tan Srranp Newspaper Company, Limirep. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Pound per annum (post free) to'any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. Od. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
2 a can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er, : 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph. 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. te : 

Sirvations. 


The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant”? 
or ‘‘ Situations Wanted” is Onn Sui~iine ror Twenty- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE, 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. <A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVI., 
XLIX., LL., LUI., LIV., LVUI., LIX., LX., LXTI., 
LXU., LXIM., LXIV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requirin; 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended phontd 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recrivep.—H. Faleoner.—J. G. C.—E. Peacock.—E. B.— 
F. A. and Co.—@. K. (Ramsgate). 


“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 
SECOND LIST OF SUBJECTS. 


B.—A Small Public Bath, adapted also for use as a public 
hall, with four first-class and six second-class slipper 
baths, the baths to be used on alternate days by men 
and women. The bath hall to have a distinct entrance 
from the bath proper, with emergency exits for use only 
when the bath hall is used for public meetings, for 
which purpose a separate staircase from the gallery will 
be required. The swimming pond is to be 80ft. lon 
by 28ft. wide in the clear; w.c.’s, &c., to be provided 
for each of the sexes. A small office and a pay-oftice 
to be provided. The site is in a street with a frontage 
of 55ft. and a depth of 130ft., having a back right-of- 
way 10ft. wide leading to the next thoroughfare. The 
bath proper to be towards the main frontage. Accom- 
modation required for the caretaker’s rooms, and a 
small board-room to be provided. A simple treatment 
for the facades to be adopted, suitable for brick and 
stone, and slate roofs. The position of boiler place and 
fuel store to be clearly shown. Elevation, and two 
sections, and necessary plans with a perspective view. 
Seale of elevations and sections jin. to the foot, plans 
1-16in. to the foot. Plans of roots optional. Skylights 
to be dotted on ground plan. 


Drawines Receive. — “Tadpole,” ‘ Blackbeetle,” 
* Beckington,”? “ Thrush,” ‘' Ivy,” ‘ Albyn,”’ ‘* Canary,” 
“Peep Bo,’’ “‘ La Cigale,’’ ‘* Moor,” ** Dono.” : 


Correspondence, 


PROPOSED NATIONAL AND PROVINCIAL 
UNION OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
“To thine own self be true; 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou cans’t not then be false to any man.” 
—SHAKESPEARE. | 


To the Editor of the Burwpine News. 


Srr,—No profession or trade was ever so sadly 
in need of protection from within and from with- 
out, as the present architectural. ; 

No profession or interest was ever face to fac 


with so many glaring incongruities, difficult. 


problems, or monstrous anomalies in regard to 
position, pay, and patronage. 

No other prefession, or even trade, ever tamely 
submitted year after year to occupy such a false 
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position, or permitted such flagrant injustice and 
gross wrongs to flourish on every side unchecked. 
Such exactitude from the public in general, and 
such an unproportionate return on their part in 
the ordinary remuneration tendered. But why 
multiply ad nauseam ? Who, in the profession, is. 
not too fully cognisant of these facts / 

Looking back for about 30 years, we there 
witness the profession holding no very enviable 
position ; but, on the other hand, what do we 
find to-day? Why, something infinitely worse ! 
Whilst other interesfs have been fortifying and 
strengthening their positions, architects have 
made no progress whatever; they have not even 
remained stationary, but have gone from bad to 
worse. 

During the above period, over and over again 
your columns have exposed cases of the grossest 
injustice, petty tyranny, barefaced extortion ; 
wrongs made doubly hard to endure in that there 
was no appeal, no means of redress, all alike 
disastrous to the individual, and the best interests 
of the profession at large. Yet virtually these 
have practically been allowed to pass almost 
unnoticed — disregarded —and why? For the 
simple reason that there was no fully representa- 
tive, sympathetic official body to which appeal 
might have been made—a body constituted bold 
and powerful enough to successfully cope with 
the difficulty, and thus uphold and vindicate the 
rightful interests and true position of the pro- 
fession. 

Surely if ever a body of men following an 
honourable calling were in want of a fully repre- 
sentative and complete organisation, that body is 
the architectural profession of this country. It 
may well be asked: Will architects as a body 
continue for ever simply to stand and individually 
be ignominiously pelted at by any outsider ° 
Surely it is high time to sweep away the shame ~ 
and disgrace attending such a false position. 

The bare fact of the existence of an organisa- 
tion as suggested above would undoubtedly 
exercise a most salutary effect upon the public 
mind, act and react, and prove one of the surest 
and strongest of levers to elevate and determine 
the true position and standing of architects ; lift 
into its proper sphere the individual and collective 
status of architects, and place it in that honour- 
able position to which it is so justly entitled. And 
this would ultimately render impossible many of 
the worst abuses which now are too common. 

There is but one practical way of attaining this 
object. In the first place, all minor differences 
and objections must be sunk, and a loyal support 
given to a federation of architects comprising 
the whole of the profession. Surely its simple 
practicability must strongly commend it to all, 
and as far as objections of. any weight are con-— 
cerned, [ fail to discover them. But, on the 
other hand, the benefits likely to accrue are — 
innumerable, especially when we consider that 
such a body, powerful enough for the first time, 
will be able successfully to cope with and effectu- 
ally veto so many..of the present: glaring incon- 
sistencies. Such we may. enumerate as the 
ordinary remunerative tariff in practice—I don’t . 
mean on paper—protection from unqualified 
practitioners, unjust and unprofessional competi- 
tion, and that for ever an end may be made to 
the scandalous disgrace and loss too often attend - 
ing the present system .(?) of public competitions, 
with its cruel.extortions of time and money, not 
to mention ‘‘ the spurns that patient merit of the - 
unworthy takes,’’ all of which can unmistakably 
be traced to no other source than the nonexistence 
of a strong fully representative body, embracing 
the whole of the members of the profession, duly 
authorised and instituted solely for its mutual 
protection and benefit. And certainly it is 
difficult to understand why for so long this has 
remained unaccomplished, seeing that architects 
hold the remedy in their own hands. Surely, to 
go on as we are is not only a disgrace and a dis- 
honour, but an infinite loss. Apparently some 


| are inclined, as a forlorn hope, to pin their faith 


to Acts of Parliament. But whatever benefits or 
advantages might accrue from such, that power 
would certainly be made doubly effective follow - 
ing in the wake of a strong federation of archi- 
tects, who have first determined within them- 
selves to look after their own interests. ‘ 
But a great majority seem never to have fully 
realised their individual responsibility, without 
which a large measure of all effort for ameliora- 
tion will of necessity prove abortive. Or is it 
because there has never been suggested an easy 
practical way of demonstrating their sense of 
obligation ? Is not the latter the main cause ? 


rt 
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_ Granted, then, that there is a, want, a crying 
want, for a union of architects, we may very 
reasonably ask, in what way can this desirable 
end be most easily and effectually accomplished ? 

In the first place, the qualification for member- 

ship ought to be as comprehensive as may be 
compatible with the dignity of the profession, and 
undoubtedly it should be open to all bond fide 
members practising in England, Scotland, and 
Wales. 
‘ In the second place, this body incorporate, to be 
an effective and efficient force, must, as a sine quad 
von, be vested with full and unfettered powers to 
be exercised by the collective representative 
executive of its entire membership.’ As it will, 
if constituted as above, embrace in its ranks every 
architect in the country, it will include all the 
members of the Institute and other architectural 
societies—thus there will be no preponderance of 
power in any section of its membership, but each 
haying a voice and equal representative power of 
voting on all vital questions. Provincial and 
city practitioners will alike participate and reap 
similar benefits and advantages, and thus in- 
augurate the fashion of less without and more 
within. 

The country to be divided into provinces, the 
City forming one, and again each province sub- 
divided into districts, with one or more repre- 
sentatives from each. General half - yearly 
meetings to be held in London, and an annual 
conference at different important centres. 

Financially embracing, as this organisation is 

proposed to do, the whole of the practitioners in 
Great Britain by this combination, the necessary 
subscriptions will be reduced to a minimum— 
say, an annual subscription of 5s. in advance, 
which, if paid in the first instance within a 
given period of the founding of. the union, will 
. likewise include entrance fee, which after that 
date would be an extra 5s. This would cover 
the annual cost of general working expenses, of 
management, c. 
. As to the present societies—including the 
Institute and other excellent architectural associa- 
tions—all will be stimulated and strengthened in 
their individual influence and growth by this 
defensive movement, their status considerably 
heightened, and their laudable efforts for the 
higher technical training and artistic elevation of 
the profession receive a strong impetus. | It is, 
therefore, hoped that members will cordially and 
unanimously co-operate in the furtherance of this 
movement. Déecus et tutamen. 

' As the matter now stands, surely no one can 
honourably escape liability and remain passive. 
We must either approve or disapprove of the 
present situation, If the former, it will be 
interesting to hear what can be said:in its favour; 

but if of the latter, do not let us shelve our 
individual responsibility, but let it be loyally and 

equally distributed amongst all. And:what are 
we called upon to do? Why, in the very simplest 
possible way to unite in asserting and defending 
our just rights, which at present are notoriously 
neither asserted nor defended, and. too..often 
simply ignored—more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance. 

I shall be glad to receive the names of: all who 
e@re in sympathy with this movement on the 
above or similar lines, and it is most desirable 
that, preliminarily, we should signify our ap- 

roval and unite in such numbers as will justify 
its immediate development. Needless to add, 

that any practical suggestions likely to prove 
useful will be most welcome. 

Before closing, I cannot let this opportunity 
pass without bearing testimony, Mr. Editor, to 
the untiring solicitude and sincere interest re- 
flected in your columns throughout the whole of 
the above period. You have ever been foremost 
in exposing abasesand suggesting remedies ; but, 
unfortunately, the latter have never been responded 
to as they ought and carried into effect. ‘Thank- 
ing you in anticipation,—I am, &c., 

; GuorcE ORD. 

16, The Avenue, Durham, Nov. 7. 


SPELLING OF TECHNICAL TERMS. 


Sm,—Having had occasion lately to turn my 
atténtion to the spelling of technical terms used 
in architecture, I have found that there are a 
good many words of which the spelling commonly 
or often adopted is either anomalous or without 
good authority. I give below a list of the most 
common of such words. : 


_ Asphalt.—This word seems to be usually spelt 
with a final ¢, as it is in French. English dic- 


tionaries,:so far as I know, invariably spell it 
without the final ¢.. ; 

Clearstory.—It is difficult to understand why 
this word should be spelt clerestory, as it generally 
is, contrary to etymology. 

Fascia.—This appears to be, etymologically, 
the correct spelling, as I do not think there can 
be much doubt that this word is derived from 
fascis, a band, and that it has’ nothing to do with 

ace. 
- Mortise.—This, and not mortice, appears to be 
the correct spelling. ; 

Pozzolana.—This is a purely Italian word, and 
if we admit that the Italians know how to spell 
their own language, it should be spelt as above, 
and not pozzwolana, as it is frequently found in 
English books. The latter spelling is taken from 
the spelling of Pozzuoli, where it is procured. If 
the English spelling is to differ from the Italian, 
it would surely be better to spell it phonetically, 
and call it potsolana. 

Sill.—There seems to be no good authority for 
spelling this word ci//. ‘ 

Siphon.—This word is, pure Greek (cipwv), and 
the spelling syyhon, which is so common, is un- 
doubtedly incorrect. 

Story.—This is the recognised spelling. There 
seems no good reason for inserting an ¢ before 
the y when this word is used with reference to a 
building, and thereby introducing an unnecessary 
complication into the spelling of a common word. 

Spandrel.—This spelling appears to be more 
consistent with the analogy of words having a 
similar termination than the spelling spandril, for 
which I can find no good authority. : 

Style.—Etymologically this, and not stile, 
appears to be correct, as the word is derived from 
stylds (a column), 

In addition to the above, I may mention the 
words bracketing, riveting, ‘strut, wainscot, which 
are very often spelt with a double ¢, without any 
reason, whatever. Onthe other hand, the word 
tesselated (from tessed/a, a small cube) has been 
deprived of an / with just as little reason.—I am, 
&e., Gayrn J. Burns, B.Sc. 


At a special meeting of the Chatham Town 
Council, on Thursday in last week, it was decided 
to give £1,680 for the widening of the High-street, 
near the Military -road. 


The. new corporation hospital for infectious 
cases of disease at Burton-on-Trent was opened on 
Friday. .The institution consists of a series of 
blocks, which are situated on a terrace on the 
northern extremity of the Outwood Hills. There 
are six buildings, including wards, and an adminis- 
trative block, The total cost, inclusive of the land, 
is estimated at £11,000. The buildings were 
designed, and their construction superintended, by 
the borough surveyor, Mr. J. KE, Swindlehurst, C.E., 
and the contract was carried out by Mr. Hodges, 
Burton. 


A pulpit erected in All Saints’ Church, Falmouth, 
asa memorial, was dedicated on Thursday in last 
week by Archdeacon Cornish. Standing on a stone 
platform, the pulpit, with its circular front, is sup- 
ported by.alarge Devon green marble shaft, sur- 
rounded by seven different coloured marble shafts, 
some twisted, others octagonal and circular. The 
body is formed of Derbyshire alabaster, inlaid with 
slabs of Devon marble of different shades, while the 
circular front has a floriated cross of white marble 
on a background of red marble. On either side are 
two figures, St. George and St. Piran, carved in 
Italian white alabaster. Messrs. J. and E. Goad, 
of Plymouth Phcenix Marble Works, have executed 
the work to the plans of Mr. Sedding, of Plymouth. 


An adjourned inquest was held at Trentham on 
Monday, on the body of Hugh Perkin, joiner, 
Boothen, who was killed on the 25th ult. by a wall 
collapsing during some alterations at the Trentham 
Old Inn, which were being carried out by Messrs, 
Tomkinson and Betteley, builders, the deceased’s 
employers. Mr. EH, Penn, architect, Stoke, said he 
had examined the wall, and found the mortar fairly 
good. The wall could not have fallen had it been 
supported by plenty of sprags during the altera- 
tions. Mr. Thomas Roberts, architect to the Duke 
of Sutherland, stated that it was a mystery to him 
how it had fallen. Mr, E. L. Maddock, architect, 
Hanley, said that from the condition of the wall 
he should have had no hesitation in making the 
alterations which were being executed by the con- 
tractors for the work. The total height of the wall 
was only 5ft. odd, and it was a wonder to him how 
its fall could have killed a man. He should not 
have thought it at all necessary to sprag the wall. 
The jury returned a verdict of ‘ Accidental death,”’ 
expressing the opinion that every reasonable pre- 
caution had been taken by the contractors, that the 
wall was apparently sound and good, and fitted for 
its purpose. : , : 


Jnrtercommuntcation, 


—o 
QUESTIONS. 


[11448.]|—'Tensile Breaking Strain of Tie-Rod. 
—Can any reader kindly say what is the tensile breaking 
strain (in tons) on a #in, round iron tie-rod, 38ft. long 1— 
Q. E. D. 

[11449.]—Foundation Soils, Resistance of.— 
Where can I find any authoritative information on this 
important subject? Does Rankine say anything of it? 
I thought there were some papers (forming part of a 
series on construction) in the Buitpine News, but I can- 
not find them.— W. 

[11450.]—Concrete Floors.—If broken brick is 
used for concrete filling-in between iron joists for floors 
above ground-floor level, what proportion of sand should 
be used? Specification reads: ‘* Concrete to be composed 
of broken and Portland cement 4 to 1.’” Is concrete com- 
posed of broken brick cheaper than if composed of coke 
breeze? If coke breeze is used, should sand be mixed 
with it? Would broken brick and coke breeze mixed 
together make good concrete !— Dounrrut. 

[11451.]—Dry-Rot.— Twelve months ago I laid a 
basement floor, first filling in 16in. broken stone, then 
6in. coke breeze, composed eight of screened coke to one 
of Portland cement, on to this composition was laid lin. 
floor boards. Since being occupied they have covered 
these floors with carpet or linoleum. I now find that 
already the boards are going in dry-rot. Is this the fault 
of boards being imperfectly laid in composition, the 
fault of being covered with linoleum, or is the whole 
principle wrong? What suggestions could any reader 
ied offer, and how best to remedy !—GraNnGE-OVER- 

ANDS. 
OO 


CHIPS. 


New parish schools are being built at the corner 
of Broadbridge-street and the New Avenue, Peter- 
borough. They will accommodate 800 girls and 
infants, and will be built of white brickwork. Mr. 
John Thompson, J.P., of Peterborough, is the 
contractor. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, Southsea, a com- 
paratively recent structure, was partially wrecked 
in Monday’s gale. The wind dislodged a heavy 
stone cross and a portion of the coping, which 
crashed down on the roof of the chancel and vestry, 
doing extensive damage, 


The reopening services at the Prince’s-road Welsh 
Presbyterian Church, Liverpool, were held on 
Saturday. The church has been cleaned and deco- 
rated, the building now being illuminated by means 
of the electric light. The organ has also been over- 
hauled. New rooms have been added to the schools, 
and additional vestries have been erected. The 
work has been carried out from plans prepared by . 
Mr. T. G. Williams, architect, of Cable-street, 
Liverpool. 


The governors of the Northern Polytechnic 
Institute, Holloway-road, have appointed as prin- 
cipal Dr. J, T. Dunn, head of the Plymouth 
Science, Art, arid Technical Schools, and formerly 
of the Gateshead School, and inspector of science 
schools and classes for the Durham County Council. 


The town council of Shrewsbury adopted on 
Monday plans and estimates prepared by Messrs. 
John Taylor and Sons and Santo Crimp for anew 
sewerage scheme for the town. The total costis 
put down at £67,500, which includes £685, the cost 
of land necessary for a sewage farm. 


The members of the Sanitary Institute inspected 
the sewage and destructor works at Ealing, under 
the guidance of Mr. Charles Jones, M.I.C.E., 
engineer and surveyor to the Ealing Urban Dis- 
trict Council, and on Tuesday evening a lecture was 
delivered at the Institute by Mr. J. Wright Clarke 
on the subject of ‘* Details of Plumbers’ Work,” 


The walls and roof of the Wesleyan Chapel at 
Skelmanthorpe, which was built in 1815, having 
been found to be unsafe, it has been decided to 
pull down the building and build a new chapel. 
Plans and tenders have now been accepted for the 
erection of a new chapel, at an estimated cost of 
£1,700. 


A new clock and bell have been presented to the 
Rothwell, Yorks, new District Council Offices, by 
Mr. Thomas Hargreaves, J.P., Lofthouse, chair- 
man of the District Council, Rothwell, in memory 
of his father. The clock was set going on Wednes- 
day week. Messrs. W. Potts and Sons, clock 
manufacturers, of Leeds and Newcastle, are the 
makers. 


The Dover Corporation resolyed on Monday to 
apply to the Board of Trade for the necessary 
powers to enable them to construct electric tram- 
ways throughout the borough, the majority of the 
main streets being scheduled. At Sandwich negotia- 
tions ate being carried on by the town surveyor 
with the landowners for the construction of a tram- 
wey to the seaside, a distance of two miles. 


The new board schools at Ford, Davonport, will 
be opened by Sir George Kekewich to-morrow 
(Saturday). They have been built by Messrs. A. 
Lethbridge and Son, of Plymouth, from plans 
by Messrs. Hine and Odgers, of the same town. 
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Legal, 


VESTRY AND SEWER. 
HERE is no doubt that the Public Health 
Act (London), 1891, is already shown to be 
in need of amendment. This is especially so in 
regard to the repair of sewers by a vestry or other 
sanitary authority ; for it appears that the statute 
provides no machinery whatever by which such 
an authority can be compelled to keep its sewers 
in order. In truth, the whole Act from begin- 
ning to end regards the sanitary authority as 
always being in the position of a complainant, 
while the possibility of its being a defendant has 
been entirely overlooked. The point was raised 
at the Lambeth Police-court in a recent case 
reported in our issue of last week (Nov. 8, 
1895). ‘There the owner and leaseholder sum- 
moned the vestry of St. Mary, Newington, for 
neglecting to repair and amend a certain 
sewer in the Gurney-road. It appeared that 
the houses are drained upon a combined 
system, several houses being served by the same 
pipe connection with the sewer in the roadway. 
The complainant contended that this being a 
combined drain, to the construction of which the 
consent of the local authority had never been 
given, the vestry wore liable for its repair. On 
the other side, it was argued that owners of this 
class of property had, since a recent decision, 
been trying to throw upon the vestry the onus of 
doing such repairs, and that, at all events, the 
sanitary authority could not be proceeded against 

under the statute as it stood at present. 

The magistrate, Mr. Hopkins, said the first 
question was whether or not this was a sewer, or 
only a drain common to the houses. He decided 
that, as a matter of fact, it was a sewer, and he 
held that the onus of proving its character was 
upon the vestry. But he could find no power in 
Section 12, or in any other part of the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891, to compel the vestry 
to repair this pipe. Although the magistrate 
held that it was a sewer for which the vestry 
were liable, he could not make any order under the 
Act, and so thesummons had to be dismissed ; but 
as he was against the defendants on the facts and 
the merits, he declined to allow them any costs. 
There still remains the old cumbrous method of 
proceeding by indictment; but as far as can be 
seen, there is no other remedy for an admitted 
grievance. 


Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, #.0. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘*‘ Burnpine News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


ProvinciaL Agcuirect.—SHopr.—ExTENsION.—RIGHTS. 
—I do not know of any such easement under English law. 
But the matter. is further complicated if you go beyond 
your own line of frontage. If there was his name on the 
st the adjoining owner would have a better ground 
of claim. 


a 


CHIPS. 


Councillor Kitching, builder, who has been a 
member of the Darlington Town Council for some 
years, died from pneumonia on Saturday night. 
Mr, Kitching was ill during the Jate election, but 
he was re-elected by a good majority. 


The new board schools, Sevenoaks, Kent, are 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shor- 
land’s patent Manchester grates, patent exhaust 
roof ventilators and vertical inlet tubes, the same 
being supplied by Messrs, EK. H. Shorland and 
Brother, of Manchester. 


A statue of Edward Colston, the benefactor to 
Bristol charities, which has been erected on the open 
space at St. Augustine’s, Bristol, was formally un- 
veiled on Wednesday. The statue is the work of 
Mr. John-Cassidy, ot Manchester. 


The Bird-in-Hand Hotel in the Long Causeway, 
Peterborough, is being rebuilt from plans by Messrs. 
Stevenson and Dorman, of Durngate-chambers, 
Northampton. The front is of Weldon stone and 
red brickwork. The contract has been taken at 
£3,100 by Mr. Henry Martin, of Northampton. 


The Duke of Davonshire will visit Birmingham 
to open the New Technical School and distribute 
the prizes on December 13. The school covers an 
area of 110ft. by 210ft., and is six stories in height. 
The style is English Renaissance, and the facades 
are of teak, with terracotta dressings. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Essex, Nichol, and Goodman, of 
Birmingham; and the contractors Messrs. Sapcote 
and Sons, of the same city. The cost has been 
about £60,000. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Nortincuam.—A claim for £7,740 made by 
Messrs. Brooke and Dearnley, shoddy dealers, 
having premises off Arkwright-street, Nottingham, 
against the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway Company has been settled by arrangement 
between counsel. The company will give the 
claimants £3,100 for so much of their land as is 
required for the construction of the railway. In 
the case of John Grundy’s trustees against the 
company, the claimants have accepted the company’s 
offer of £6,500 for the Guildhall Tavern, situated 
between Bridlesmith-gate and Fletcher-gate, and 
adjoining premises. 

Important WARWICKSHIRE ARBITRATION IN 
Lonpon.—Mr. Daniel Watney, president of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, sat at Westminster on Friday 
as umpire in the case of ‘‘ Lady Hood’s Trustees v. 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company,’’ a claim for about £7,000 for compen- 
sation for land taken from the Hood Estate near 
Braunston, four miles from Daventry and nine from 
Rugby, for the purposes of the new trunk line. 
Mr. John Bird, Huntingdon, was the arbitrator for 
the claimants ; and Mr, A. M. Danlop, Westminster, 
for the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway Company. Mr. Elwell, chief surveyor to 
the Great Northern Railway Company, and con- 
sulting surveyor to the War Office, and Mr. Denston 
Gibson (Messrs. Chesshire, Gibson, Fowler, and 
Wharton), 98, New-street, Birmingham, were the 
claimants’ expert witnesses. On behalf of the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company, Mr. Arthur Vernon, High Wycombe, and 
Mr. Arthur Garrard, of Messrs. Buckland and 
Garrard, Old Jewry, London, EH.C., were the 
principal experts; and their estimates were about 
£3,200. The case was adjourned. _ 


CLERGYMEN AND DILAPIDATIONS.—THE QUEEN 
Vv. THE BisHor or HeREFORD.—Mr. Dibden moved 
on Saturday, in the Queen’s Bench Divison, on 
behalf of the former vicar of Ditton Prior, for a 
rule ”isi calling upon the Bishop of Hereford to 
show cause why he should not hear and determine 
upon the vicar’s objections to the diocesan sur- 
veyor’s report of dilapidations. Counsel said that 
the question at issue raised an important principle, 
which applied all over the country, the bishops of 
several dioceses having laid it down of late that 
they had no power to consider objections to the 
diocesan surveyor’s report, and that all they could 
do was to order a new valuation, which must be 
made at the objector’s expense, This would involve 
a great hardship to incumbents and vicars. For 
instance, in the present case the surveyor had 
valued the dilapidations of articles belonging to the 
vicar himself, and also serious dilapidations caused 
by a storm which had unroofed the vicarage after 
the vicar had removed, and was no longer liable. 
The Court (the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Grantham) granted a decree wisi, Lord Russell 
remarking that in his opinion the bishop was 
wrong. 


ARBITRATION CASE AT WARDLE.—A dispute has 
just been settled between Mr. Thomas Philip 
Willan, contractor, of Manchester, and the Wuerdle 
and Wardle District Council. The dispute arose 
out of Mc. Willan’s contract for laying the sewer 
from the bottom of Wardle-lane to Halliday-lane, 
on the high road between Rochdale and Little- 
borough, and it was referred to the arbitrament of 
Mr. H. Graham Harris, C.E., partner with Sir 
Frederick Bramwell, C.E., of Great George-street, 
Westminster. The arbitrator, Mr. Harris, sat on 
several days at the Queen’s Hotel, Manchester, 
some months ago and took evidence. The award is 
in favour of Mr. Willan to the amount of £73 1ds., 
and it will carry costs against the District Council. 
The original claim was for about £370. 


In RE Harry RicHarpson.—In thiscase, on which 
areceiving order was made on Oct. 10, the amended 
accounts show the liabilities to be £11,912, of 
which £6,882 are unsecured, with assets estimated 
to produce £2,689. The debtor has for many years 
carried on business as a property dealer, builder, 
and estate agent at various addresses in London. 
From 188] to 1883 he had a partner, but has since 
traded alone. He attributes his failure to losses 
sustained on speculative purchases and sales of 
properties, to inability to realise without great 
sacrifice properties now held by him, to heavy law 
costs, and to judgment having bseu recovered 
against him in March last tor damages (£750) for 
breach of covenant to repair, and for assigning the 
lease of 28 houses in Ammiel-street, Ammiel- 
terrace, and High-street, Bromley-by-Bow, re- 
spectively, without the consent of the lessors, An 
adjudication of bankruptcy has been made and a 
trustee appointed. 


A Repuint Arsirration.—At the Surveyors’ 
Institution on Monday Mr. Henry Currey, 
F.R.IB.A., sat as arbitrator to assess the com- 
pensation payable by the London, Brighton, and 
Sonth Coast Riilway Company to Mr. Rennie for 
the compulsory acquisition of the whole of his estate 
at Redhill. The estate in question, which is known 


as Hooley Lodge, comprises a valuable residential 
property covering an area of about 12} acres, and 
is required by the company for the construction of. 
the duplicate railway authorised by Parliament in, 
1894 for the relief of the traffic between Croydon 
and Brighton. Mr. Bidder, Q.C., who appeared 
for the claimant, presented the case as one to 
which the principle of reinstatement applied. 
Evidence in support of the claim, based upon this 
principle, was given by several land agents and 
valuers, who placed the compensation at £19,900, 
eo inquiry was adjourned until Monday, the 
th inst. ‘ 


DRAIN OR SEWER.—FLORENCE V. PADDINGTON 
VEsTRY.—In this case, heard on Saturday before 
Mr. Justice Chitty in the Chancery Division, the 
plaintiff had purchased in 1894 the fee-simple of 
Nos. 149 and 151, Church-street, Paddington. 
Shortly afterwards he received from the defendants, 
the Paddington Vestry, a notice to repair a 
defective drain. The plaintiff accordingly opened 
up the drain and then discovered that’ premises at 
the rear belonging to another owner were drained ° 
into the drain. The plaintiff claimed repayment by 
the defendants of some £47 expended by him in 
repairing the drain, on the ground that it was a 
sewer within the meaning of section 250 of the 
Metropolis Management Act, 1855, and therefore 
repairable by the local authority, in accordance with 
‘Kershaw v. Taylor’? (L.R., 1895, 2 Q.B., 471). 
It appeared that the connection with the drain was 
made some 30 years ago, without the authority of 
the vestry, and merely by the cousent of the then 
occupant of the Church-street houses, no other 
permission being asked. By section 250 ‘‘ the word’ 
‘drain’ shall mean and include any drain of, and 
used for the drainage of, one building only, and 
shall also include any drain for draining any group: 
or block of houses by a combined operation under 
the order of any vestry or district board; and the ~ 
word ‘sewer’ shall mean and include sewers and 
drains of every description except drains to which 
the word ‘drain’ interpreted as aforesaid applies.’” 
In ‘‘ Kershaw v. Taylor,’’ a builder had authority 
to make drains by which the sewage of each pair of 
four houses he was building was to be carried in a 
single drain to the sewer, and this was to be done to. 
the satisfaction of the surveyor. The builder made 
a single drain for the four houses. As the drain did 
not merely drain one building, and was not created 
under the order of a vestry or district board, it was. 
held to be a sewer within section 250, and to be 
repairable, not by the subsequent owners of the. 
houses, who had no notice, but by the local 
authority. Mr. Justice Chitty said that ‘‘ Kershaw 
v. Taylor’’ governed the present case. The con~ 
nection here was made without the consent of the 
local board or the owner of the house. In ‘‘ Ker- 
shaw v. Taylor’? a scheme of drainage had been 
approved by the local authority, but the drains 
constructed were not in accordance with the 
scheme. Consequently, in both cases the drain was 
unlawfully made, and not under any order from 
the local authority. The connection here was un- 
lawfully made, but the plaintiff did not claim under 
the person making the unlawful connection. The 
plaintiff had no notice that anything unlawful had’ 
been done. He was not bound to inquire as to 
another’s acts. The plaintiff was entitled to a 
declaration that the drain was a sewer, and to be 
repaid the money he had expended in repairing it. 


CoMMITTEE’S PROMISES ARE BINDING.—GRAHAM 
AND Sons v. Mayor, &c., oF HUDDERSFIELD.—In 
the Appeal Court on Tuesday, before the Master of 
the Rolls, Lord Justice Lopes, and Lord Justice 
Kay, an application was made by the defendants. 
for a new trial of an action tried on July 29 and 30. 
last before Mr. Justice Mathew and a special jury 
at Leeds Assizes, or for judgment. The action, 
which was reported in our columns on Aug. 9 last, 
p. 211, was brought by the plaintiffs, contractors, . 
to recover £999 11s. 10d., balance of payment due 
tothem from the corporation of Huddersfield under 
an agreement for the execution of sewerage works. 
The agreement provided for payments on account, 
and final payment to be made on the certificate of 
Mr. Dugdale, the borough surveyor. In the course 
of the construction of the works it was discovered 
that it was necessary to tunnel through a mass of 
rock, and the plaintiffs considered that the cost of 
such tunnelling ought to be treated as extras. The 
borough surveyor refused to make allowances for. 
this work on his own authority; but advised the 
plaintiffs to. apply to the Health Committee 
of the corporation, The committee gave the 
plaintiffs a promise—which, however, was not 
reduced into writing —that they should re- 
ceive proper remuneration for the work in 
question. At the trial the plaintiffs relied, in 
the first place, on an alleged certificate of the. 
borough surveyor, but the jury found that no such. 
certificate had been given. The plaintiffs then 
relied on the parole contract made with the Health 
Committee on behalf of the corporation. On this 
issue the jury gave a verdict for the plaintiffs for 
the amount of the balance claimed. After verdict, 


.counsel for the defendants submitted that judgment 


ought to be entered for them on two grounds— 


first, that the contract relied on by the plaintiffs 
was not uader seal, and therefore was not binding ; 
secondly, that by virtue of section 200 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, the committee could not enter 
into any such contract at all so as to bind the 
corporation. Mr. Justice Mathew refused to enter- 
tain the points so raised, as they had not been 
taken before verdict. The defendante iow applied 
to the Court of Appeal, and contended that they 
were entitled to jadgment “on obstante verdicto. 
They were not bound to take their objection earlier, 
The objection that the promise given by the com- 
mittee was not binding on the corporation was 
properly taken when it was found that there had 
been such a promise in fact. It was not now a 
question of admissibility of evidence, but of the 
legal effect of the finding of the jury. The 
defendants had no power to waive the want 
of authority on the part of the committee 
to make a binding contract, or to waive the 
necessity for a certificate. They referred to the 
case of ‘‘Lamprell v. Billericay Union.’? The 
Court dismissed the application. The Master of the 
Rolls said that the objection that the defendants 
had taken their point too late must prevail. In his 
opinion it was not open to them to take the point 
now, and the application must be dismissed. Lord 
Justice Lopes concurred. Lord Justice Kay said 
that if an action were brought against a corporation 
on a contract to pay a sum of money on the giving 
of a certificate, and if the only question at the trial 
was whether a certificate had been given, and the 
jury returned a verdict that a certificate had been 
given, could the corporation turn round and say 
that the contract was not good because it was not 
under seal? It was clear that they could not, for 
they would have waived their objection in court, 
and, in his opinion, that illustrated what the de- 
fendants were trying to doin this case. They had 
waived the point that the promise of the committee 
was not binding on them during the trial, and it was 
too late to do so after the verdict. 


Lipset Action Acatnst 4 Surveyor,—Davis v. 
Hawxrins.—In the Queen’s Bench Division, last 
week, before Mr. Justice Day and a special jury, 
an action was brought by Mr. F. C. Davis, builder, 
Bromley, Kent, against Mr. Stanley Hawkins, sur- 
veyor to the Bromley District Council, to recover 
damages for slander. Defendant denied that he 

uttered the words imputed tohim. The plaintifi’s 
case was that in January he was negotiating with 
Mr. Mackinnon, agent ‘of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States of America, 
for a loan of £6,000 to be made on the security of 
certain freehold building land at Bromley, and that 
on the 19th of* that month, the defendant, with 
whom he had had some difference as to some build- 
ings he had constructed, told Mr. Mackinnon and 
Mr. Hilt that they should be very careful of the 
dealings they had with plaintiff ; that he would not 
accept plaintiff’s cheque and give him a receipt for 
it until it was cleared; that the land in question 
belonged to a Mr. Cawston, plaintiff being one of 
a Mr. Cawston’s dummies; and that plaintiff at the 
time was under a penality of £2 a day for defective 
building work. Plaintifi said there was no ground 
for the statements made by the defendant. After 
the evidence had been heard, the parties came to 
terms. The defendant tendered an apology, which 
was accepted, and the case was settled by judgment 
being entered for the plaintiff for £25. 


House AGENT’s CommMission.—DEBENHAM AND 
Oruprs v. CHamBers.— Mr. Justice Grantham, 
sitting without a jury, recently heard this action 
to recover £400 on an agreement. The defendant 
had on March 25, 1892, made with the plaintifis, 
Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, Farmer, and Co. and 
Messrs. Quinton and Son, who acted jointly, an 
agreement which provided that the plaintiffs were 
to have the right to sell or let on behalf of the 
defendant the premises, 121 and 122, Bishopsgate- 
street Within. Incase they found a suitable pur- 
chaser or tenant, or in case ‘he defendant decided 
to build himself, the plaintiffs were to be paid a 
commission of £400. Another clause provided that 
the defendant must make up his mind within three 
months either to sell or to build himself, and it was 
on this provision that the maia question turned, 
The defendant had not within the three months in 
question either sold the property or begun to build, 
He began, however, to build in December, 1892, 
The plaintiff's contention was that the defendant by 
his agreement was bound either to sell through them 
or decide to build in three months’ time, and that, 
therefore, they were entitled to recover the £400 for 
their trouble, although within the time named he 
had done neither. For the defendant it was argued 
that as the plaintiffs had not procured a suitable 
purchaser or lessee within the three months named 
in the agreement, and as the defendant had not 
built within that time, they were not entitled to 
recover the commission. Mr. Justice Grantham, 
in giving judgment, said that he had come to the 
conclusion that the plaintiffs were entitled to suc- 
ceed. It was said that, because the defendant did 
determine to build within three months he was not 
liable ; but he was compelled by his agreement to 
make up his mind within three months. That was 
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part of the contract, and the defendant knew it. 
Judgment for the plaintiffs, with costs. 


EXTERNAL OR Party-Wati.—At Westminster 
Police-court, last week, Mr. De Rutzen, after 
some long arguments, gave his decision on an 
appeal, under Section 150 of the Building Act of 
1894, against a notice of objection given by Mr, 
BE. Dru-Drury, district surveyor, as to a wall in 
course of erection by the builder for the Army and 
Navy Auxiliary Stores, in respect of an extension 
of their premises in Coburg-row, Westminster, 
The question involved was as to whether the wall 
could be for some part of its height a ‘party 
wall,” and as to the remainder ‘fan external ’’ 
wall. On the result the right of making certain 
openings depended. Mr. De Ratzen decided the 
case in favour of the appellants, the Auxiliary 
Stores. Mr, Seager Berry said that probably the 
County Council would appeal on a case stated. 
The magistrate had no wish to discourage an 
appeal, but as that would add to the expense he 
would allow the appellants 20 guineas costs, 
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Colonel Coke, C.E., held an inquiry on Friday 
respecting an application made by the Colwyn Bay 
District Council to the Local Government Board to 
sanction a loan for the extension of the promenade 
and other public improvements in the district, 
Evidence was given by Mr. Jones, surveyor to the 
authority. 


The new waterworks at Launceston were for- 
mally opened on Thursday in last week. The 
absolute necessity of improving the water supply 
of the town had long been recognised ; but matters 
were practically at a deadlock when, three years 
ago, Mr. John Kittow was elected mayor. Ha 
suggested the bold idea of bringing in a supply 
from Carne Downs, in the parish of Altarnun, a 
distance of ten miles. The scheme was adopted, 
and has been carried out under the direction of Mr, 
Silvanus Jenkins, engineer and surveyor, of Lis- 
keard, and completed in the third year of Mr. 
Kittow’s mayoralty. The cost has been £10,500. 


The subscription list to the memorial of the late 
Professor R. 8. Poole will closs on December 5 
next, The memorial, which will take the form of 
a life-size bronzs medallion in high relief, has been 
intrusted to Mr. Gaorge Frampton, A.R.A., and 
will, when finished, ba placed in the British 
Museum—probably in the Medal Room. 


Mr. W. H. Dann, architect, whose year of office 
as Mayor of Gateshead has just expired, has been 
re-elected an alderman of that borough. 


Anew church is about to b3 built at Prenton 
Hill, near Tranmere, and will be dedicated to 
St. Stephen. \ 


The district council of Hales Owen have adopted 
plans prepared by Mr, W. J. Fiddian, C.H., for the 
internal sewerage of the Lye and Wollescote dis- 
tricts, which are included in the Upper Stour Valley 
main sewerage scheme. The estimated cost to Lye 
will be £4,410, whilst Wollescote will be called upon 
to pay £2,970. 


A new organ, which has been erected in Si. 
Michael’s Church, Langley, by Messrs. Nicholson 
and Co,, Worcester, at a total cost of £600, was 
dedicated by the Lord Bishop of Worcester on 
Friday. , 

Municipal life in Wakefield is agitated by a 
proposal to extend the Ringstone waterworks by 
the construction of three additional reservoirs, at an 
estimated cost of about £120,000. When the whole 
are completed the city will have a waterworks 
scheme of a very efficient kind at a total cost of 
nearly £900,060, 


The award in the arbitration between Mr, Peele, 
the owner of-the Glynn Estate, and the Penmaen- 
mawr Local Board, respecting the claim as riparian 
owner for water, have been received from Mr. 
Croas, of Manchester, the arbitrator, who has 
assessed the amount of £355. 


Messrs. Jas. Shoolbred and Co. are rebuilding 
that portion of their premises which stands at the 
corner of Grafton-street and Tottenham Court- 
road, from the designs of Messrs. Hovenden and 
Barber. Messrs. Holland and Hannen are the cun- 
tractors, and the floors are to be fireproof, on the 
Mark Fawcett system. 


New Board schools have recently been completed 
at Melton, Suffolk, at the cost of between £1,400 
and £1,500. Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, of Ipswich, was 
the architect, and Mr, EH, Adams, of Woodbridge, 
the builder, ; 


At a meeting of the guardians of the Darlington 
Union, on the 11th inst., it was decided to erect a 
new block of buildings in Crown-street, comprising 
board-room, waiting-room,: and offices for the 
clerk and his assistants, relieving officer, and the 
surveyor to the rural sanitary authority. Mr. G. 
Gordon Hoskins, F.R.1.B,A., was appointed archi- 
tect. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


HATHERLEIGH.—This Devonshire village has just 
been tupplied with systems of drainage and water 
supply up to modern ideas and requirements. The 
old masonry sewers and unglazed earthenware tile 
drains have been superseded by glazed stoneware 
socketed pipe-sewers, jointed with cement, All the 
new sewers have been Jaid on even gradients and 
straight lines, with manholes or lampholes at every 
change of gradient and intersection, Automatic 
flushing tanks have been constructed at the head of 
the main sewers, and these are supplied with water 
from the roads, surface channels, and from the 
waterworks. The outfall is near the bottom of the 
town, on land which has been under-drained with 
subsoil earthenware pipes. Ventilation is pro- 
vided for at the manhole covers. The water supply 
is derived from a spring on the west. side of the 
town, and the water is pumped up 16dft. to a 
covered service reservoir at the top of the town. 
The reservoir is built in two compartments, and 
will contain two days’ supply for the entire popula- 
tion. The pumps are in triplet, and worked by an 
oil-engine, and are capable of raising the entire 
supply in eight hours. Hydrants for extinguishing’ 
fires are placed throughout the town. The works 
of both drainage and water supply were designed 
and superintended in their execution by Messrs. E, 
Appleton and Son, M.Inst C B., of Torquay. The 
general contractor was Mr. S G. A. Petherick, of 
Hatherleigh. Mr. Knowles haz acted as clerk of 
works. 


‘Tue Gorton SEWAGE WorxKs —The engineers 
have been Messrs. Lomax and Lomax, of Man- 
chester, and under their direction the work has 
been carried out by Mr. Daniel Exdie, of Stockport. 
There are two detritus tanks, with a capacity of 
110,000 gallons, and three large precipitating tanks, 
with a combined capacity of 1,079,000 gallons. The 
sewage, on entering the works, passes into the two 
detritus tanks, having first received a dose of fero- 
zone suflicient to effect a complete precipitation of 
the heavier suspended matter. From these it flows 
into three precipitation tanks, where the lighter 
suspended matter is deposited. The sewage, having 
been clarified, is conveyed to six polarite filter-beds 
of a superficial area of 2,6633q.yds. The whole 
scheme is designed to meet the requirements of a 
future prospective population, and it possesses a 
convenience, said to be unique, in that the tanks 
and filter-beds are able to deal not only with the 
sewage, but also with a in. of rainfall over the 
entire area built upon. Is is intended in future to 
deal with the sludge deposited in tanks by means of 
filter presses; but this is not yet included in the 
echeme. The outfall works have cost £17,000, and 
the concentrating sewers have involved an expendi- 
ture of £8,000 more. Other important sewers are 
about to be carried out, and when completed the 
whole of the sewage from the township will .be 
conveyed to the outfall purification works, and the 
pollution of the rivers, so far as Gorton is con- 
cerned, will be at an end. 
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There is now being carried out a series of opsra- 
tions for the restoration of the upper portions of the 
tower and lantern of the Cathedral Church of St. 
Nicholas, Newcastle-on-Tyne, at the cost of the 
city corporation. The jarchitect, Mr. Leeson, has 
estimated the cost of the work at £1,765, and there 
has just been introduced into the tower a new clock, 
which, with new dials, will cost about £680, manu- 
factured by Messrs. Potts and Son, of Leds. 


A new parish room and clergy vestry, which have 
been added to St. Michael's Church, Upper Orwell- 
street, Ipswich, were opened on Monday by the 
Bishop of Thetford. The buildings join up to the 
present church at the south-east end, and consist of 
a parish room 39ft. square, with scullery attached, 
and entrances with vestibules from B .nd-street and 
Upper Orwell-street, and a clergy vestry with door 
from same into chancel. The style isa simple form 
of Queen Anne, and the cost has been about £1,200. 
Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, of Ipswich, was the architect, 
and Mr, William Grayston, of the same town, the 
builder. 


A new board school at Saxmundham, East Sutf- 
folk, was opened on Tuesday week. It form: three 
sides of a quadrangle, and consists of three rooms, 
comprising a large hall, an infant school, anda 
classroom, 60ft., 40ft., and 30ft. respectively in 
length, with a uniform width of 22ft. The quad- 
rangle itself constitutes a sheltered playground, the 
open side of which faces south. Oa the west and 
east are the entrances, with cloakrooms and lava- 
tories attached. The building is carried out with 
red facing bricks, with semi-circular window-heads 
of red bricks, the gable windows being relieved 
with Bath stone keys. The roofs throughout are 
covered with Broseley tiles. The-corridors and 
cloakroonis are paved with red- Staffordshire tiles. 
The plaster of internal wall is protected by a wood 
dado 4ft. high. The architect is Mr. T. E. Key, of 
5, Bloomsbury-square and Aldeburgh, and the con- 
tractor Mr. W. Ingram Smith, of Woodbridge. 


STAINED GLASS. 


Gray's Inn CHaret.—A window to comme- 
morate the connection of Thomas a Beckett with 
Gray’s Inn was unveiled in the Inn’s chapel 
recently. It appears that, by an Order of Pension, 
May 16, in the 3lst year of Henry VIII., ‘ con- 
sideration being had of the King’s command that 
all the images of Thomas i Becket, sometime Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in any windows, either of 
churches or chappells, should be obliterated,”’ it 
was ordered that Edward Hall, then one of the 
Readers of this House, should take out a certain 
window in the chapel wherein the picture of the said 
Archbishop was painted, and place another instead 
thereof in memory of our Lord ‘praying in the 
wilderness. The Becket Window occupies the 
lancet ‘north of the sanctuary, and replaces this one 
of the Saviour in prayer. The design, which was 
exhibited in the Royal Academ7 in 1894, is from the 
studio of Mr. G. W. Ostrehan, of Campden-hill, 
W., and depicts St. Thomas as Primate, Legate, and 
Chancellor. Above the figure are the towers and 
exterior outlines in darker hues of Canterbury 
Cathedral, and below is the scene of his martyrdom, 
with figures of praying monks. The window con- 
= the arms of the donor, Mr. H. ©. Richards, 


OxrorD.—The chapel of Manchester College has 
just been enriched by the completion of a stained- 
glass window at the west end. There are two rows 
of figures, the upper one representing Jesus Christ 
in the centre, and upon His right Joseph and Mary, 
and on his left Mary Magdalene and St. Peter, the 
lower row of figures representing the Four Evan- 
gelists and St. Paul. Below the figure of Christ and 
above that of St. Paul are the words ‘' Kuow ye 
~ not that ye are the temple of God’’ (1 Cor. iii. 16). 
The figures are richly coloured, and stand out upon 
a light diapered groundwork. The window has been 
executed by Mr. William Morris, the figures having 
been drawn by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Mr. 
Morris has also in hand the stained glass for the 
series of three windows on the’ north side of the 
chapel, and four of the windows on the south side. 
Those on the north side (the subject of which are 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s cartoons representing the 
Six Days of Creation) will be fixed in the course of 
the coming winter. Those on the south side will 
not be ready till some time later. 
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Mr. 8. EH. Halliday, the contractor for the new 
church which is being erected at Stretton, enter- 
tained about 80 workmen and tradespeople at 
dinner. Mr. Halliday presided, and was supported 
by the vicar. The work of erecting the church is 
proceeding satisfactorily. 


The Manchester Corporation have purchased three 
pictures from their current autumn exhibition— 
viz., ‘Summer Hve,’? David Farquharson ; *‘ The 
Drinking Pool,’’ Arnesby Brown; and ‘* When the 
Tide is Out,’ James Aumonier, R.I.. The total 
amount to be paid for these works is £500, and the 
committee have still about £3,000 in hand, 


The Great Western Railway directors at their 
meeting last week approved a plan and voted the 
necessary expenditure for remodelling and enlarging 
the passenger and goods station at Millbay, Ply- 
mouth, and for improving the access to the docks. 
The carrying out of the works will involve an 
expenditure of over £70,000, and the engineer has 
received instructions to get out the necessary detail 
drawings and specifications with the view to the 
letting of the contracts for the works. 


At Thirsk, on Saturday, an illuminated clock, 
erected on the former site of the Market Cross, in 
commemoration of the marriage of the Duke of 
York and the Princess May, was unveiled. The 
clock has been built by public subscription at a cost 
of £250. The tower isin the Gothic style, and is 
built of sandstone from Rainton and Thimbleby 
quarries, relieved with columns of red sandstone 
from Rainton. The base consists of two red con- 
crete steps, and a stone seat going round the tower. 
There are also drinking fountains. There are four 
dials to the clock, each 3ft. in diameter, surmounted 
by gables with finials, and the whole terminated by 
a central pinnacle, the highest point being 37ft. 
from the ground. The clock has been made and 
fixed by Mr. R. Richardson, of Middlesbrough. 


Mr, T, F. Dicksee, father of Mr. Frank Dicksee, 
R.A,, and of Miss Margaret I. Dicksee, and him- 
self an artist of some repute, died at his residence, 
2, Fitzroy-square, last week, at the age of 75. 
Mr. Dicksee was an exhibitor at the Academy for 
many years, while his brother, Mr. John Dicksee, 
was also well known in the profession, and there 
are other members of the family also exhibitors. 
Shakespeare’s heroines were among his favourite 
subjects, and many of these, ‘‘ Ophelia,” 
“ Beatrice,” &c., were painted by him. “Olivia 
and Viola in the Garden ”’ attracted much attention 
in the Academy Exhibition of 1892, and was re- 
produced. His only contribution to the walls of 
the Academy this year was a portrait of Mrs. 
Sidney Dicksee, ve 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


Irving, N.B.—This burgh is shortly to havea 
bronze statue of Burns, which will be set up on a 
prominent site. The commission for the statue was 
intrusted to Mr. Pittendrigh Macgillivray, A.R.S.A., 
who has at his studio, Ravelston Elms, Murray- 
field, Edinburgh, just finished the figure in clay. 
The figure, colossal in size, is represented standing 
firmly on the left foot. The right foot is drawn up, 
and rests on a higher plane, The attire is a costume 
of the period—cut-away coat with broad collar, 
vest with open front, and necktie, knee-breeches, 
hose, and shoes. <A plaid is thrown over the right 
shoulder. On the pedestal there are to be bronze 
panels with scenes from the poet’s works. 


ee —_——_—— 


CHIPS. 


A Local Government Board inquiry was opened 
on Tuesday into the application ot the Bolton Cor- 
poration to borrow £75,000 for the purposes of their 
new sewerage scheme. The scheme is opposed by 
the Little Lever District Council, the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company, and by others. The 
inquiry was adjourned. 


At the Hstate Auction Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, 
business was dull in tone last week, and a large 


proportion of the properties offered failed to secure’ 


a purchaser. The aggregate of sales was only 
£46,099, 


In an action heard in the Brompton County 
Court on Friday, ‘‘ Shaddick v. Kirk and Randall,’’ 
under the Employers’ Liability Act, the plaintiff 
claimed £250 damages for injuries sustained by him 
on May 28 last. Whilst in the defendants’ employ- 
mentat Whiteley’s Stores, West Kensington, timber- 
ing a trench, some concrete gave way and fell on the 
plaintiff, severely injuring him. The defence was 
that there were flaws in the concrete which could 
not be seen, His Honour found for the plaintiff 
with £200 damages, 


At Bishop’s Wood Church, Staffs, two stained- 
glass windows, executed by Mr. W. G. Taylor, of 
Berners-street, W., in the west end, have been 
dedicated. The subjects are full-length figures of 
St. John and St. James. 


Good progress continues to be made in the pre- 
paratior of the Geological Survey Map of England 
and Wales, on the scale of four miles to aninch. Of 
the thirteen sheets of which this map consists, four 
have been published, while the eleventh, comprising 
the tract of country between Reading and the 
mouth of the Bristol Channel, will shortly be issued, 


A Local Government inquiry was held at Bolton 
Town Hall on Friday respecting the application of 
the corporation for sanction to borrow £75,000 for 
sewage purposes. In 1894 the corporation was 
summoned by the Mersey :and Irwell Joint Com- 
mittee for rivers pollution, and a magistrates’ order 
for the execution of suitable works within twelve 
months was made, and the corporation had to 
provide for a population of 140,000, including some 
out-districts. The corporation have purchased 
Rhodes Farm, containing 145 acres, and situate 
near Clifton Junction. Mr. H. L. Hinnell, civil 
engineer, said the new works were calculated to 
meet all requirements for 30 years, 


The new institute at Trentham, provided by the 
Duke of Sutherland, was opened last week. The 
style of the buildings is Karly English, and they 
are of one story throughout, ‘The block comprises 
a lecture-hall, accommodating about 350 persons, 
a pilliard-room, a room for the use of the mothers, 
a library, and a refreshment-room. The upper 
part-of the walls is of cement, below which isa 
deep dado of varnished pitch-pine. The buildings 
are from plans of Mr. Roberts, the duke’s architect, 
the building contracts having been carried out by 
Mr. P, H. Bennion, of Longton. 


A niche in the south porch of the parish church 
of Crewkerne, which has long been empty, has just 
been filled with a statue of St. Bartholomew, the 
patron saint of the church. The statue is in Ham 
Hill stone, and is slightly under life size (measuring 
5ft. high exactly). It shows a short- bearded, bare- 
headed, middle-aged’ man, with a cloak thrown 
over his under garments. In his right hand he 
holds a copy of St. Matthew’s Gospel, and in the 
otner a large butcher’s knife, emblematic of his 
martyrdom, Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of 
Exeter, were the sculptors, 


The Cliffe Wesleyan Chapel at York was re- 
opened on Friday, after restoration and renovation, 
carried out by Messrs. Swain and Son, of Selby. 


The great hall block of the Church House, now 
in course of erection from the designs of Sir Arthur 
W. Blomfield, A.R A., will be completed by the 
end of this year, and the Upper and Lower Houses 
of the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury 
will hold their next .group of sessions in the tem- 
porary rooms on the ground floor of the building, 
which have been fitted for their use. 


! The Duke of | 
York has consented to open the great hall on some’ 
‘| day towards the end of January, 


Our 


Tue Trades Technical Schools, carried on by 
the Worshipful Company of Carpenters and other 
City Guilds connected with the Building Indus- 
tries, at 155, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford- 
street (the premises for many years occupied 
by the West London School of Art), were 
thrown open for public inspection last (Thurs- — 
day) evening. 
tects, builders, and others’ interested in the | 
work of the schools, were present, including 


Office Tab | 


| Mr, F. C. Penrose, F.R.S., P.R.I.B.A, who 


gave a short address, All the classes were at work 
from 7.30 till 9.30 p.m., and great satisfaction 
was expressed at the practical character of the — 
training given. 


» Tue Selection Committee of the Lancashire 
Standing Joint Committee received between 80 
and 90 applications from practitioners in all parts 
of the kingdom in response to their advertise- 
ment for an architect for police buildings in the 
county under their administration,) Hight gentle- 


/men were selected from this list on account of 


their experience in this class of work, and were 
afforded personal interviews at Preston County 
Offices last week, when the following three were 
successful in receiving recommendations to the 
General Committee, and. from ‘which the final 
selection will be made:—Mr. Littler, of Man- 
chester, whose firm, chiefly in-his late father’s, 
Mr. Henry Littler’s, lifetime, carried out work for 
the county to the value of nearly half a million - 
sterling; Mr. Denison, of Wakefield, who, in the 
county surveyor’s office for the West Riding of 


Yorkshire, has gained long and thorough experi- — . 


ence; and Mr. E. Howard Dawson, A.R.I.B.A., 
F.S.1., Assoc.San.Inst., of Lancaster, who was 
articled with the present county architect for 
Cumberland, and has carried out.a good deal of 
work both for the Asylums Board and for the 
County Police Committee in the neighbourhood. 


At a recent meeting of the Statutory Board of 
Examiners, Mr. Fowler, the well-known surveyor 
to the Portland Estate and district surveyor 
for Shoreditch, announced his resignation of 
the office of chairman, which he “had held 
since 1884, his membership of the board dating 
from 1869. Professor T. Roger Smith was con- 
sequently requested to act as chairman, and Mr. 
Lacy W. Ridge as deputy-chairman during the — 
remainder of the official year. 


ArTEeNnTIon ‘has been called to a vaulted cell. 
some 13ft. square, which, after being used as a 
coal-cellar for many years, has been ‘‘ discovered ’” 
in the basement of a house in Britton’s-court, 
Whitefriars-street. The stone roof, which is in 
good condition, is formed with eight ribs meeting 
in a boss or rose in the centre. The work is of 
the 14th century, and presumably the vault <vas 
part of the Carmelite establishment, a trace of 
which remains in the name Whitefriars still given 
to the district where it stood. In the south-east 
corner there is a low archway, from which a 
curved passage,, at present blocked by a brick 
wall, appears to lead. In the earth which covered 
the floor to a depth of 2ft. or 3ft., a good many 
things have been found, such asbones, buttons, 
bits of china, coins, and tobacco-pipes. 

A 100-ron Buckton vertical testing machine, 
provided at a cost of £1,200, was formally added 
to the engineering department at the Bradford 
Technical College on Monday night, in the 
presence of Professor Kennedy, LL.D., F.R.S., 
president of the Institution of Mechanical Hn- 
gineers, and a good company of local engineers, 
architects, and surveyors. The first part of the 
ceremony consisted of breaking a piece of Low 
Moor iron 3in. by 3in., which was done by the 
machine at 64 tons. Professor Kennedy, in a 
subsequent address, informed the members and 
visitors that, despite statements made to the 
contrary, technical education in this country in 
1895 was not behindhand; during the past few 
years it had made rapid advancement, and was 
now in a condition of which they need not be 
ashamed. Abroad, the education given was ex- 
cellent, strongly organised, and \ consequently 
much more uniform and systematic than in this 
country. At home there was not such uniformity 
as abroad ; but he was of opinion that we got. 
better results out of our men. This country 
certainly was in the front with practical labora- 
tory training for engineers and mechanical men 
generally. He congratulated the Bradford Tech- 
nical College on the laboratory it possessed, and 


A. large number of archi- 
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on its latest addition in the form of the testing metal tubing or yellow pine, square in section and 


machine. In engineering, every man should be 
able to measure for himself.. If they put a piece 
of steel into the machine and drew it to the limit 
of its elasticity, say 15 tons, and then put it 
‘away for two or three years, they would find its 
elasticity had increased to 17 tons or so. 


Ar Friday’s meeting of the county council of 
Cumberland, it was decided, after a discussion 
and division, to consider the expediency of taking 
measures to improve the present bridle-path from 
Borrowdale to Wasdale Head by Styhead Pass, 
in order to make a road suitable for cart and 
carriage traffic, and that the matter be referred 
to the highways committee to report thereon. 
The chairman of the highways committee ex- 

lained that the distance between Seathwaite and 
asdale Head was 35 miles as the crow flies; 
but at present the only available road for con- 
veyances from the one point to the other 
traversed a distance of 55 miles. The county 
surveyor had suggested a road, which, following 
the hill sides, would enable the journey to be 
accomplished by driving a distance of about seven 
miles. The gradients of the road would range 
from 1 in 12 to 1 in 20. All the parochial and 
district councils interested on both sides of the 
Pass, except Borrowdale, had sent in memorials 
in favour of the construction of the road. 


In a recent communication to the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, Mr, E. Gerber gives 
the results of a careful investigation into the 

resent state of a number of bridges which had 
edn painted with one of several classes of paint. 
In all cases rust was found to a greater or less 
extent, occurring always in spots in the centre of 
clean metal. Most of this, however, was thin, 
and was as bad in new structures as in old. It 
was, however, found that the iron oxide paints 
adhere more firmly to the metal than the lead 
paints, only one case being found in which the 
latter adhered well and was tough. It is, how- 
ever, suggested that much of this brittleness was 
due to the adulteration of the oil by turpentine, 
benzine, or other petroleum products. ‘There is 
more likelihood of such adulteration with lead 
paints than with iron, as they are more difficult 
to spread, and there is thus more temptation to 
dilute the oil. In some cases bridges coated with 
iron oxide 11 or 12 years ago were still in good 
condition, without having been repainted. Only 
two of the bridges examined had been painted 
with carbon or asphaltum paints; but the condi- 
tion of things in these two cases was found to be 


not altogeter satisfactory, as in neither case was | 
the coating tcugh and adherent. The metal Had, | 
however, been protected by them. ~ Mr. Gerber 


thinks that the best method of securing clean 
surfaces is to coat the metal with linseed oil as it 
leaves the rolls. 


Tue Frascati Restaurant in Oxford-street, 
which since if came under the management of 
the present proprietor, has always been a 
favourite resort, has recently been entirely re- 
decorated and thoroughly renovated. The 
original plastic decorations were elaborate, and 
afforded but little scope for embellishment beyond 
an accentuation of colour effect, the general 
scheme of which is ivory-white, cream, and 
cinnamon, the tints developing in their descent 
down to a strong reddish brown. Where gold 
has been used it has been applied em bloc instead 
of the usual ‘‘gilding’’ method. The redecora- 
tion of the dome is a triumph in its way, and by 
@ newand ingenious process all the ornamental 

-work in relief has been enamelled so as to 
facilitate cleaning. The opportunity has also been 
taken to improve the ventilation of the building. 
The whole of the work has been carried out b 
the well-known firm of Messrs. Campbell, Smith, 

“and Co., Newman-street, who have in hand at 
present, among other works, the decoration of the 
extension of the Tivoli, Strand. 

Exxcrric street railways or tramways have been 
greatly developed at Boston in the States. Within 
a radius of 10 miles from the Massuchusetts State 
House are ‘‘26 beautiful residential cities,’’ 
practically the suburbs of Boston, and these 
developments are said to be due to the transit 
facilities. Of the construction of these lines the 
Building and Engineering Journal gives some 
details. ‘On the short radius curves, grooved 
rails are used on both inside and outside rails, 
while if the radius is 150ft. the inside rails only 
are grooved, and if the radius is 350ft. guard rails 
are dispensed with. Both underground and over- 
head systems are employed ; for overhead lines the 
poles are placed about 125ft. apart, and consist of 
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set in concrete toa depth of 6ft. 6in. Thetrolley 
wire is.18ft. above the track, and is of hard drawn 
copper. and the guard wire of galvanised iron.’’ 
The West End Company has four power stations, 
26 engines, and 80 dynamos, and has 1,704 
electric cars and 23 car-houses. A subway is 
proposed. by the city for the purpose of removing 
the tracks and cars from the street. This subway 
is to have four tracks, 14ft. from top of rail to 
roof, and the total width 48ft., divided in the 
centre by steel columns supporting the roof. 


Tun Tarrant Building, New York City, which 
had to be constructed to resist large and irregular 
loads, has been constructed, according to the 
description given by the architect, Mr. H. R. 
Marshall, so that the walls are entirely independent 
of the floors, which latter are carried on a system 
of cast-iron posts and pine girders. To avoid 
imperfections in the columns due to irregular 
contraction round the brackets holding the girders, 
the architect has used a system of annular corbel 
brackets of large size, which slide over the columns 
after the latter are fixed. The brackets rest on 
annular lugs cast on the columns, and are made 
of unusual strength and size, thus reducing the 
bearing of the girders, which are of hard pine. 
The wall:columns are anchored to the walls by 
bar anchors, which play in slotted lugs cast on 
the columns. Other details of the building show 
that the architect has met the requirements of the 
case, and since its construction it has shown no 
settlement, although great variations of weight 
and temperature have been experienced. 
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CHIPS. 


At the South-Western Police-court on Wednes- 
day, Mr. James Rose, of Summer’s Town, Wands- 
worth, was summoned by the Wandsworth District 
Board for failing to supply water to occupied houses. 
It was stated that the non-supply had lasted for 
thirteen weeks, and that the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water Company had dug a deep well 
which drained the one which had supplied the 
houses. The magistrate observed that the defendant 
was not in fault, and that there was no remedy 
against the company, and. the. summonses were 
withdrawn, 


At the invitation of Mr. Newbery and the com- 
mittee of the Glasgow School of Art, a conversazione, 
attended by a large number of students and friends, 
took place in the Fine Art Institute Galleries, 
Sauchiehall-street, on Friday ;evening. A _pro- 
gramme of musical selections: was gone through 
uring the two hours’ proceedings, 


The Duke of Norfolk has just given to Arundel 
a post office, which he has erected at a cost of 
£7,000... The interior is entirely fitted with fine 
British o#k from the ducal estate, the public portion 
a the building being tastefully lined with glazed 
iles. 


At the monthly meeting of the Yeadon Urban 
Council, out of fifty-five applicants, Mr. Clifton 
Lund, of Walton-on-Hill, near Liverpool, was 
appointed surveyor and nuisance inspector, in place 
of the late Mr, Isaac Wood, at a salary of £90 per 
annum. 


St. Peter's College, Peterborough, is being en- 
Jarged by an addition at the rear, at a cost of 
£1,200. The work is being carried out in red 
Leicestershire brick to match the present, and the 
contractor.is Mr. Bridgefoot. The extension will 
provide on the first floor a common room 32ft. by 
19ft., with a smaller one 20ft. by 19ft., and on the 
second floor there will be a lecture room 32ft. long, 
and chemical laboratory 20ft. long. 


At Corsham, on Friday, Lord Edmund Fitz- 
maurice opened the first board school which has 
been erected in*that parish. The building is near 


Y |'the main road leading from the railway station to 


the town. It is built of local hardstone, with Bath 

stone dressings. ..Wood block floors are provided, 

while the walls.throughout have glazed brick 

dados. It was built according to the plans of Mr. 

Harte Brakspear; the contract was taken at 
,075. 


The Brighton Town Council has resolved to pur- 
chase the undertaking of the Shoreham and District 
Waterworks Company for £56,700, and, to carry 
this out, to promote a Bill in Parliament. 


The Museum of Comparative Sculpture at the 
Trocadéro has just obtained an important addition 
in the shape of a cast of the group representing 
the “‘ Dascent from the Cross,” the masterpiece o 
Ligier Richier, in the Abbey Church of St. Michel, 
The library of the museum has lately received a 
series, 10,000 in number, of photographs from 
foreign monuments of art, obtained in exchange, 
and supplementing the collection of such records 
which was begun by Viollet-le-Duc. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 
Monpay.—Royal Institution of British Architects, “The 
. . Seulptured. Columns, ef, the Temple of 

Diana at Ephesus,’ by Alexander 8. 


. - -Murray. 8 p.m. - 
Turspay.—Society of Architects. Address by the Presi- 
“The 


dent, E. J. Hamilton. 8 p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 
City and South London Railway,’’ by 
J.H. Greathead. 8pm. ‘ 
Glasgow, Architectural Association. 
Lecture by Perey Fitzgerald, M.A., 
F.5.A., of London. 5 
WEDNESDAY.—Carpenters’ Hall Lecture: ~“f Sanitary 
Appliances,’ by Professor -A.. Wynter 
Blyth. 8 p.m. 
Society of Arts. Opening Address, by 
Major-General Sir John Donnelly, 
K.C.B., Chairman of the Council. 8 p.m. 
Northern Architectural Association. 
“Medizeval Mouldings: Features and 
Ornament,” b Cc. Errington, 
A.R.I.B.A. 7.30 p.m. 
Frivay.—Architectural Association. ‘The Municipal 
Control of Buildings,’ by Dr. G. B. 
Longstaff, L.C.C. 7.80 p.m. 


—_———-* 


Che Society of Architects, 


Founded 1884. 


Incorporated 1893. 


The FIRST ORDINARY MEETING of the Society of Architects 
for ‘the Session 1895-96 will be held at the Rooms of the Society, 
at St, James’ Hall, Piccadilly, W., on TUESDAY. November 19th, 
at Eight o’clock p-m., when the PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS will 
be delieened by Mr. EDWIN J. HAMILTON. 


ELLIS MARSLAND, Aon. Sec. 
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A new church vestry, oak choir-stalls, and marble 
and tile pavements and marble steps, have just been 
completed at St. Matthew’s parish church, Ipswich. 
The cost has been between £600 and £700,. Mr. 
i. F. Bisshopp was the architect, Mr. F. Bonnett 
the builder, and the carvers Messrs, John Groom 
and Son, all of Ipswich. 


New Roman Catholic schools have just been 
completed at Silvertown, E., from designs by Mr. 
J, H. Eastwood, of Gilston-road, S.W. 


The urban district council of Tonbridge have 
referred back to a committee the proposal to offer 
40, 20, and 10 guineas respectively for proposed 
free library buildings, intended to be built in High- 
Ag and Lyons-crescent, at an estimated cost of 

4,500. 


The foundation-stone of the new church at 
Carlton Miniott, near Thirsk; was Jaid on Saturday 
by the Dean of York. It is to occupy the site of 
the ancient parish church, which for many years_ 
has been ina state of decay. The architect is Mr. 
C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., of Durham, and the 
contractor Mr. Harwood, of Marfield.:The cost of 
rebuilding and furnishing is estimated at £1,200. 


The dedication service took place on Friday of 
thé new hall, which forms part of- the scheme for 
providing a Presbyterian church in the rapidly- 
extending village of Whitley. The portion now 
dedicated has been erected. by Mr. Thomas Robson, 
of Tynemouth, from the designs and under the 
supervision of Mr. Henry Gibson, of North Shields. 


The Great Western Railway Company have just 
commenced improvements at the railway station at 
Devizes, including the erection of a new signal- 
cabin to work the up and down lines,. in place of 
two existing small ones; and three new sidings for 
goods traffic, to accommodate 50 additional trucks. 
The work will cost £4,000, and between 80 and 90 
men are employed. 


Ir is proposed to drive a tunnel fromthe Delabole 
quarries to the sea-cliff, in order to get rid of the 
“*addle”? by the easy method of dumping it into 
the sea. The quarries are 300ft. deep, and the 
tunnel will be about a mile and a half in length; 
but it is believed that there will be sufficient slate 
obtained in making the tunnel to cover the cost, 
about £30,000, most of which would be expended 
in labour, The refuse is at present brought to the 
surface—rather an expensive process, and one that 
does not conducs to economical working. 


Asnew board: school in Princess-road, Moss Side, 
Manchester, was formally opened on Friday by the 
Marquis of Lorne, M.P. The school building has 
been designed on the central hall principle, the 
school hall being in the middle and the entrances 
and offices at the sides. The building is of three 
stories. On the ground floors are six infants’ class- 
rooms, The central hall is on the first floor, and at 
each end of the hall there is a range of four class- 
rooms. The second floor is the playground for 
boys. On this floor are chemical laboratory and a 
lecture-room, with gallery. A room for instruction 
in manual. work and a cookery room have also been 
provided. In all, places are provided for 1,226 
children. The left wing of the building includes 
offices for the board on the ground floor, and in the 
right wing is a caretaker’s house. The cost of the 
whole school and the board offices and caretaker’s 
house has been about £14,000, 
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AVERS and WESTLAKE. WM. ‘OLIVER & SONS, 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS. 
MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 
MURAL DECORATION. 


ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. 


FAMBRINI & DANIELS, 


Manouracturrrs of IMPERISHABLE CONCRETE 
MASONRY ror 


CORNICES, STRING-COURSES, 
MODELLED PANELS, AND EVERY 
STONE-WORK REQUISITE. 

LANDINGS and Plain or Moulded and Mitred 
STEPS, durable throughout. 


WORKS AND OFFICES: LINCOLN, 


DOULTING STONE: 
CHARLES TRASK & SONS. 


(THE DOULTING STONE COMPANY), 
DOULTING, SHEPTON MALLET, 


Lonpon AGENT: 


E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven Street, Stranp, W.C. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited te the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixe Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :-— 
THE HAM HILL STONE OOMPANY, 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


London Agent :— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


HEATING APPARATUS MANUFACTURER, 


ESTIMATES FREE. SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


Foundry: TYLDESLEY, MANCHESTER. 


Showrooms and W rarerdomae 
TYLDESLEY BUILDINGS, TORRENS STREET, ISLINGTON, N. | 


West End Showrooms : 51, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Curer OFFICE: 


80, Duncan Terrace, City Road, London, N. | 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
. THAK, VENEER, and FANOXWOOD 
_ -MEROHANTS, 
120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C | 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the “addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender ; it adds to the value of the information. 


_|° Asurorp, East Kenv.—For furnishing the new board | 
schools :— 


Bennett Furnishing Co. (accepted) £189 0 0 
Brecoxennam.—For building a new kitchen and for 
drainage works at the George Inn, Beckenham, Kent. 
Mr. Robert M. Chart, F. SL, Union Bank Chambers, 
Croydon, architect and surveyor :— 
Contract No. 1. Contract No. 2. Total. 


Waller, D., Jun., Croydon— 


£195 0 0 ... £7910 O ... £27410 0 
Goulder, E., Croydon— 
182 0° 0 69.0. 40 Pins = 251-0070 
Howard, T. G., Mitcham— 
149 15 0 75 5 0 225 +.0).0 


Eastieicu, Hants.—For the erection of a new Baptist 


church. Messrs. Lawson and Donkin, Yelverton 
Chambers, Bournemouth, architects and surveyors. 
Quantities by the architects :— 
Chapel. School. Total. 
Pearcy, W., Poole— 
£889 19 0 ... £230 0 0 .,. £1,120 8 0 
Treherne, Eastleigh— 
863 6 11 289. VAN oa, 1,102.8, 10) 
Chinchen, W. J., Bournemouth— 
895 0 0... 195 0 0 1,099 0 0 
Burt and Vick, Poole— 
861 0° 0 199 10 0 1,060 10 0 
Elcock, F., yer ag te 
0 0 322 0 0 ... 1,047 0 0 
Wickham, Bastleigh— 
0 215 0 0 1,037 0 0 
Hunt, C., Winton 
79118 10°:.;. 189 12 2 ... 981 11 0 
Rowland, Soulasree aie aE 
0 4 185 0.0 896 0 0 


for the Cail eee 
‘Crompton and Co. (ebecnted)" 
Carsuatton.—For the erection of a billiard-room at 
Hill House, Carshalton. Surrey, for Captain Thomas —— 
Goodson, J.P. Mr. Robert M. Chart, F.S8.I., Union 
eerie Chambers, Croydon, and Mitcham, Surrey, archi- 
1 tect: 


Stewart, D., Wallington ... “.., £485 0 0 ¥ 
\ Waller, D., *Jun.. Croydon ... © +... 450 0 0 
Barges, J., PR a vi aah 370 0 0 
Burnaud, E /J., Wallington* taste DD “TOO 


* Accepted. 


Gosrort.—For the erection of a villa at Alverstoke, 


Gosport. for Mr. W. E. Churcher. Mr, Harry A. F. 

Smith, M.S.A., Star Chambers, High-street, Mosport 

architect :— 
Light. W. R., and Son £2,910 0 0: 
Hill, W., and Co. ie ne 2,931 0 0 
Croad, J. bc a ort od 2,927 0 0 
Dasb, C. M. -  2,90L. 00 
Ward, W., and Son. . 2. 2eGeo = O50 
Lear, C. Ts and Son (Gocoriteds are j@87-1b5..0 


Hampstead MaArsHALt, Berxs.—For taking down and ~ 
rebuilding the schools, for the Trustees. Mr. James H. 
Money, The Broadway, Newb any architect :— 

James, B.C., Newbury... v. £429 .0 0 


Elmo, G., Benham peau 330 0 0 
Brown, G.. Devizes... Et 828 0 0 
Pope and Co., East Woodhay* as 


3138.0 0 — 

* Accepted. gee fe 

Hassocxs.—For the erection of a detached villa, 
Stanford-avenue, Hassocks, for Mr.W.G. Robinson, Mr. 

Clayton Botham, 42, Ship-street, Brighton, architect phate Bit 


surveyor :— 
Saunders and Sons, Brighton .» £2,066 0 0 o 
Oram, Burgess Hill 1,987 0 0 rf 
Norman and Burt, Burgess Bil. 1,912 0 0 x 
Taylor and Kensett, London .»  1,82016 6 ; 
Box and Turner, ‘Ardingly ch ka peas 10. 10 
Downer, Burgess Hill. zy .. 1,450 0 06 
Hollands, Hurstpierpoint* .. -» 1,429 0 0 


‘Accepted. 


Ieswicu.—For alterations to the lavatory of the Geiua - ‘ 
Jury room at the Shire Hall, St. Helen’s, Ipswich, for — 
' the Suffolk County Council, Mr. Miller, county tur 
veyor :— wes eae 


Parkington and Son... 1... en £72 10 0 
Stearn, A., and Son ... tie 67 12 6 
Crisp and Smith ay one 5 6418 6 
Kenny, GA ane 6414 0 
Bird, B., J un, (accepted) 5 6410 0 


‘All of Ipswich. 
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THE END OF IRON ARCHITECTURE. 


; See » in one or other of its forms, was 
neyer used so much in building as it is 
to-day, and yet was never treated with so 
little regard to its architectural capabilities. 
To a large extent this is its own fault. In 
other words, it results from inherent vices in 
the material, which, in the present state of 
our knowledge, have to be dealt with in ways 
which keep it pretty much out of sight. Five- 
and-twenty years ago sanguine young archi- 
tects were thinking of devising an ‘iron 
style.” Metal had been admitted into build- 
ing, but, save on the smallest scale, not into 
art, and how to transform it and make ita 
worthy rival of wood and stone seemed the 
pressing problem of the future. Nobody 
gives his mind to the subject now. Iron 
construction is more and more in yogue ; but 
iron architecture, till science shows us how 
to modify the nature of iron, is given up as 
hopeless. 
nd yet a real adyance was made in that 
bygone period. Something was actually 
effected here and there towards natural and 


ceful design, even in cast metal. The 


ironfounder, and the class of architects—if 


so they could be called—who chiefly em- 
ployed him, began by copying masonry 
detiils. Their idea of an iron capital, for 
instance, was an attenuated Corinthian or 
Composite one, in which a lot of detached 
leayes were screwed to or stuck against a 
shapeless ‘‘ bell.” It is said that even now, 
in the dark places of the earth, such abomina- 
tions are set up by the ‘‘ building negotiant”’ 
or suryeyor-of-all-work. But in the last 
generation even men of taste and culture 
found it difficult to get anything better. 
They began, however, by dropping the 
deciduous foliage, which, to tell the truth, 
had a tendency of its own to drop when it 
was least. expected. They resolyed that 
their capitals and similar details should 
at least be real and lasting, and this 
was the first advance. Then it became 
clearer and clearer to them that the whole 
set of forms which had been transferred from 
stone to iron were very unsuitable to the 
latter. As regards undercut mouldings, this 
had always been obyious. The founder was 
ready enough to say how much trouble they 
gaye him; how they made him divide his 
mould into many pieces, as the only way of 
drawing out the pattern; and how he would 
infinitely rather cast them separately, like 
his acanthus leaves, and pin them on. Where 
this was not agreed to, he tried, naturally 
enough, to reduce the hollows, and so to 
‘shape them that the pattern would “ draw 
out.” But mouldings, whether Classic or 
Gothic, with their deepest shadows thus done 
away with, are no longer worth retaining. 
Moreover, their finer lines and edges were a 
failure, and in the end the thoughtful 
designer of cast work gave them up, and 
originated ‘ s suited to the stuff he was 
dealing with. No sharp lines, no deep 
sinkings, no great inequalities in thickness, to 
produce flaws in cooling ; these were the con- 
ditions he had to fulfil.* And in proportion 
as he fulfilled them, he found himself coming 
nearer and nearer to the work of the old 
Sussex and Hampshire founders of two or 
three centuries ago, who lived when arts and 
crafts had not quite ceased to be, and who 
shaped their detail to suit their hands as well 
as their heads. 
An architect of genius—who died, it is 
true, while his genius was unripe, but whose 
failures were more suggestive than many 
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i ‘iB Ul LD I N G N K Ws | architecture 
| Mr. Woodward’s experiments at the Oxford 
| University. Museum were mainly in the 


{right direction, 


-|ventured off the beaten track. 


THE B 


men’s successes—did something in iron 
which is still interesting. 


severely as they were 
criticised by his contemporaries who never 
‘* Whatever 
brought you here, Mr. H.?”’ said a patron- 
ising visitor to an eminent writer who had 
been placed for a few weeks in a private 
asylum. ‘‘ What will neyer bring you here, 
sit,” said the supposed lunatic; ‘‘ too much 
brain.” It was just this that made Wood- 
ward to differ from his critics. They would 
never have had imagination enough, or force 
enough, to go wrong where he went wrong, 
much less to invent what he invented that 
was good and right. On the whole, these 
terms may fairly be applied to his ironwork, 
It was only a first attempt at true modes of 
working. It was.a mere hint of what he 
might haye done in that line with years and 
experience, but it was better than what any 
architect had done before him. It shows 
that he realised the nature of cast iron, and 
was learning to model it almost as a sculptor 
models clay. He had buried his masonry 
formulas; he made his capitals no longer 
round on plan, or square or octagonal; his 
very curves were not circular; he threw out 
a plate here and a flange there, just where 
construction required it; and he bounded 
and joined them all by the smooth, flowing 
lines which make casting simple and easy. 
Perhaps he was less successful in applying 
wrought-iron decoration to his cast work. 
He did not quite blend the two things into 
one whole. But the applied leaves were 
avowedly applied. They were no sham, like 
the founder’s cast acanthus leayes; and even 
if they were quite removed, they would leaye 
a groundwork behind which was beautiful 
and characteristic. 

_ When things got as far as this, how was 
it that they got no farther? It was not that 
no other architects saw the suggestiveness 
of Woodward’s work. It was not even that 
they had all abjured modernism, and were 
resolyed simply to repeat what had been 
repeated a thousand times in bygone ages. 
This, perhaps, had something to do with it; 
but it was not the full explanation. The 
real reason was, that about this time cast 
iron was ‘‘ found out.” Cast-iron girders— 
which had long been in fashion amongst 
builders for carrying great masses of brick- 
work oyer shop-fronts and similar openings 
—cracked in many cases without visible 
cause, and fell. ‘A flaw in the casting” 
was the explanation at the inquests, and this 
made people look about for some material 
whose flaws did not fail quite so suddenly. 
Then cast-iron columns, too, which had been 
vaunted as fireproof by persons who thought 
that whatever would not burn was indis- 
putably proof against fire, were found to 
collapse with very little heat indeed. The 
destruction of the Surrey Music Hall was an 
object-lesson to Londoners about the effect 
of fire on cast iron, and dozens of similar 
cases carried the same teaching to other parts 
of the kingdom. By degrees it was realised 
that cast iron is not safe anywhere against 
cross strain, and that though at common 
temperatures it is strong enough against 
vertical pressure, it will hardly bear its own 
weight when red-hot. Tor girders, this was 
the end of it. Rolled-iron joists came in; 
and came, as many of us thought, to stay. 
Steel may be now superseding them; but 
it is not quite certain yet that steel is as 
safe as itis strong. In the matter of rails, 
the St. Neot’s railway accident suggests that 
it is not. But, in any case, cast iron has 
taken a long farewell of us as regards girders. 
In columns its virtues keep it in use; but its 
weakness when exposed to fire puts it, or 
ought to put it, out of sight. In buildingsit 
is only safe when thoroughly embedded in 
concrete or something similar. There is no 
more question, therefore, of architecturally 
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treating its shafts or its capitals or its bases. 
The only coneern now is to make them strong 
enough, and to shape them so that they can 
be effectually covered up. That is the end 
ofattempts at developing an iron architecture. 

On a smaller scale, of-course, iron is largely 
used, and is seen asiron. And eyen on the 
very largest scale there are cases—as, for 
instance, in bridges—where protection from 
fire is unnecessary. So much, then, is left, 
out of what looked, a generation back, like 
a practically unlimited field for design. But 
here another weakness of iron comes out, and 
a weakness which affects wrought metal even 
more than cast. This is its tendency to rust. 
It acts in two ways, at least. It makes the 
life of iron structures short. More than 
20 years ago rust by tons weight was 
scraped off the Menai Tubular Bridge, 
which was only built about 1856. We 
published last week a note by an American 
engineer on the present state of various 
other railway bridges of recent date ; and the 
sum of it was, that no class of paint affords 
real protection. ‘‘ We may not live to see 
the day”; but for another generation there 
is a bad time coming, as regards its iron 
bridges. If railways are superseded before 
then—whether by flying machines, petroleum 
motors, or anything else—all may be well; 
but if not, there is a prospect of incessant 
accidents, and intolerable outlay in repairs. 
As regards small details in iron, the case is 
not so serious. Itis simply that there is no 
satisfactory way of preserving them when 
they are used externally. The common 
thing, of course, is to paint them; but this 
has frequently to be re-done, and the end of 
itis that all the delicate work, whether in 
wroughtiron or cast, is practically obliterated. 
Oxidation, moreover, goes on below the 
paint, especially at points where moisture is 
apt to collect, or where somo galvanic action 
is set up. To see how nearly, in about a 
century and a half, this can destroy even 
unusually solid castings, it is only necessary 
to look at the railings of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, especially on the north side. Many of 
them are almost eaten away on the lower part. 
Thinner railings, and especially wrought 
ones, perish in a fraction of the time, so that 
the architect who means his work to last has 
little inducement to make a great external 
feature of his ironwork. ‘This, of course, has 
always been so, We have lost, in conse- 
quence, most of what the Mejizval workmen 
did, unless it was either used internally or 
was much sheltered, as door-hing>s are, 
But we had hopes, a quarter of a cantuiy 
ago, that this congenital weakness of iron 
might be overcome. The Barff process 
promised to cover the metal with a durable 
rustless surfacs, and, more than that, with 
a truly metallic one. It was simple and in- 
genious. The work to be protected was raised 
to a high temperature, and kept for some 
hours in superheated steam. The effect of 
this was to convert the face, not into ordinary 
rust, butinto magnetic oxide, firmly attached 
to the objects which it covered. This oxide 
differs little from iron in appearance, and it 
is unaffected by air, water, and weak acids. 
The problem of protection seemed, therefore, 
to be solved; and there was apparently no 
reason, thenceforth, why the smith’s work 
should not last as long as the mason’s or the 
carpenter’s. Unfortunately, for the light 
decorative features as to which this promised 
most, it has not proved as successful as could 
haye been wished. A slight bend, such as 
may easily happen in fixing, or in daily use, 
will imperceptibly crack the film. Nodamage 
appears at the time; but damp enters there, 
1ust begins, and quickly spreads. The same 
thing happens—as one can see at almost any 
railway station—with enamels on iron, which, 
if they had proved really permanent, might 
by this time have been made agreeable, and 
eyen beautiful. 

The sum of the whole matter is, that we 
are never likely to haye an iron architecture 
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—a mode of building, that is, in which the 
properties of that metal are brought out and 


turned to artistic uses. We may have iron 
construction hidden away under plaster and 
concrete. "We may have smaller iron details, 
as all ages haye had. Wemay have them for 
a thousand purposes, and we may haye them, 
and ought to haye them, of incomparably 
better design than we now do. Such work 
as Woodward’s need not be uninstructive to 
us, though we do not apply it, as he did, to 
columns, and other great structural features. 
The principles on which he worked—the 
principles on which the old South-country 
founders worked—are the very principles 
which need applying to our hideous stoves, 
and grates, and ranges, and all the other 
abominations of the modern pattern: book. If 
the iron-caster would only design, or train 
somebody to design for him, castings suited 
to his processes and to the nature of the 
stuff he works in, it would be better for 
himself, and for all of us. He gives himself 
a world of trouble in trying to imitate every- 
thing that he should not—wrought-iron 
detail, stone detail, wood detail; and the 
more he labours and takes pains, the more 
he is left behind. ‘The least repulsive things 
he does are those which he never intends to 
be seen: his castings for purely mechanical 
purposes, in which he shows his practical 
knowledge instead of his artistic ignorance. 
If he could but content himself with being 
natural, and not aim at being fine, how re- 
spectable, in comparison, he might become! 
The smith, on the contrary, has kept up, or 
reyiyed, the old traditions of his craft. Hoe 
can still do good work when he gets the 
chance. Some day, perhaps, the chemist— 
who, as he well knows, has an infinity yet 
to learn about the constitution of iron and its 
alloys—will hit on an alloy which is malle- 
able and rustless, and then the smith may 
haye such opportunities as he has never had 
before. His work will then be as welcome 
out-of-doors as it now is within, 
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COARSE AND REFINED ARCHI- 
LECTURE, ; 


** NJ OTHING,” says Goethe, ‘*is more 

significant of men’s character than 
what they find laughable,” and George Eliot, 
in one of her essays, commenting on this 
passage, observes that the word ‘‘ culture” 
would be more appropriate than the word 
‘‘ character,” and she yery truly remarks, the 
last thing on which the cultured man can haye 
community with the vulgar is their jocularity. 
We may easily paraphrase this remark by 
saying the last thing in which the artist can 
agree with the uncultured person or the man 
in the street is his sense of what pleases him. 
As the yulgar person may see something to 
excite his risibility, which would in no degree 
amuse the refined nature, so in like manner we 
find that qualities and attributes of architec- 
ture, painting, or music, which captivate the 
ordinary man or woman, are often repugnant 
to those who have studied these arts. In the 
two latter arts the truth of this proposition is 
incontestable, and we have ample proof of 
if every day in the lack of appreciation and 
sympathy shown by ordinary people to good 
music and pictures. They are positively 
deaf to those subtle melodies and gradations 
of sound which delight the cultured amateur 
in music, and blind to those refinements of 
drawing and colour which charm the con- 
noisseur of painting. But in architecture, 
perhaps the most abstract of the three, the 
appeal to the popular mind is not so obvious; 
there is a general idea that a fine building 
appeals to all grades of minds alike. Ina 
certain sense, no doubt, it does: its size, and 
imposing symmetry, and ornamental adjuncts 
are qualities which appeal to all, and delight 
the imagination ; but there are other qualities 
of a more abstract and subtle character 
which the ayerage minds do not appreciate, 


ample evidence of this in occasional 
remarks made on his designs and build- 
ings by people who have no taste in such 
matters. The competitor knows, too well 
and painfully, the sort of criticism his 
design undergoes during its public ex- 
hibition — he especially who, oblivious 
of popular taste, has attempted the problem 
from a different side; or he who, with the 
study and fervour of a true artist, has rejected 
all clap-trap and trickiness of drawing by 
adopting a plain but artistic exterior. Those 
who have ventured out of the beaten tracks 
of Classic and Gothic, and who haye adopted 
the more vernacular and unambitious models 
of 17th or 18th century architecture, know 
how very little understood or appreciated 
their work is, and what small chance there is 
for designs of this class, when they have to 
compete with others in more popular styles. 
Building committees, and even assessors are 
sometimes led away by certain salient and 
attractive features, which in themselyes have 
no real merit, but which rather increase 
the cost of the building. Indeed it is 
well-known that this sort of attractive clap- 
trap has been the bane of competition in the 
past, and eyen still the resources of the 
architectural property shop are often more 
influential than the ablest designs. All this 
is yery disheartening to men who have 
become masters of ‘‘ style’ in architecture in 
the highest sense, and not mere copyists and 
dabblers in it. There are certain ‘ pro- 
perties” of architecture which the competitor 
who wishes to win -takes care to place 
before his patrons. He knows quite well 
what are the features and qualities which 
most please the uncultured mind. These we 
may be summarised under three general 
heads of (1) scale or magnitude, (2) elabora- 
tion or ornament, (3) captivating features, 
and they are equivalent to those popular 
qualities of melody in music which please the 
ear, and those who like realistic scenes, execu- 
tion, and colour in painting. A large build; 
ing is imposing to the popular mind ;—the 
ordinary man is more interested to know 
the height of a building or its length, than 
whether such height or dimension is really 
necessary. ‘The height of a tower or spire is 
a question which concerns the boy in the 
street a great deal more than its outline or 
proportion. As to ornament, we know that 
its quantity rather than its quality is 
esteemed by the public; it does not matter to 
the ordinary passer-by whether the frieze or 
band of ornament round a building is cast in 
cement or sculptured in stone; whether he 
sees a piece of cast ironwork from a trade 
catalogue, or designed expressly for the 
work. Again, redundancy and complexity of 
parts is taken by such people as ‘‘ artistic.” 
A front overcrowded with details or carving 
is admired more than one of simplicity 
and good detail; even such a thing 
as a turned newel, or baluster, or table- 
leg is esteemed rather for the com- 
plexity and number of its mouldings than 
for the artistic combination of plain and 
moulded parts. With such people true orna- 
ment is unknown and unappreciated. We 


have referred to certain other salient and. 
attractive features which captivate persons. 


who have little knowledge of, or taste for, 
art. These features are like the catch- 
phrases which seem to have such a sway 
over people of a certain calibre of mind. 
The dome is one of these features: it exer- 
cises a kind of potent charm over the popular 
mind ; no building is thought fine without 
one. The same may be said of the portico. 
People who admire the Royal Exchange, 
St. Peter's at Rome, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the British Museum, the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, can see nothing to admire in build- 
ings like the Law Courts, the Bank of 
England, and other edifices devoid of such 


|features. Hyen a commonplace yestry-hall 


and which, ao fo speak, elude their mental 
analysis. Every architect must haye had 


is regarded with more est 
and appropriately designed eley 
astonishing what a few turrets o 
will do. ‘The most refined ‘‘as 
or Neo-Gree composition is 
interesting to a person who has 
sense ; but so a classical piece of - 
learned discourse falls dull on the e 
the average auditor. Symmetry andb 
are other qualities which excite pl 
but to the architect they are only agrees 
when they become the true expression of — 
plan. Thus we may go on enumerating ~ 
other features and qualities which, while 
they are attractive to the average person, 
haye no meaning or artistic yalue to the 


architect. To the keen and sensitive artist — 


they are in fact fulsome and vulgar. ee 
The bearing of these remarks on competi- 
tion is obvious. Designs in which theaccom- _ 
paniments we have drawn attention pelea 
conspicuous never fail to become hes 
fayourites, while those in which : 
refined details appear are at a 
But the real artist has to possess his soul i 
patience, and be content to draw a blank 
so far as competition prizes go. The ap- 
pointment of an assessor is a guarantee 
—or ought to be a guarantee—that the 
mere clap-trap elements of design are set — 
aside, and the real merits of plan andeleya- __ 
tion judged. We cannot always expecteyen — 
an assessor to exercise good taste in theso — 
matters—in fact, in a few instances hoe has 
been led away by the same allurements of 
style; but it may be generally affirmed that 
his adyice, eyen 4 not always taken, asat 
Durham, has a beneficial influence over the 
committee. We haye now much less of these — 
blandishments of style; better tasteinarchi- 
tecture and art education haye rendered it 
almost impossible for any enlightened body 
of committee-men to accept replicas of noted 
buildings. We have seen the same waye of — 
enlightened taste, or art culture, passing 
over the United States and the Colonies, — 
transforming the vulgar and bizarre tastefor 
churches and state houses prevalent a few __ 
years ago, in which the Five Ordersand the 
Batty-Langley style were conspicuous. = 
Comparing many of the recent ome 
k 


and private buildings, the cit 
banks, insurance buildings of New 
City, Chicago, Philadelphia, of Sydn 
Melbourne, with those erected a | ( 
two ago, we must acknowledge a re: 
in style due to the trans-Atlantic 
and the influence of Europe 
the public taste remains far beh 
Tn furniture and decoration the popu 
bizarre elements continue to linger in 
objectionable form than t 
tecture. This is owing m 
direct influence of the ar 
manufacturer and the purch: : 
ing chairs, and tables, and ca 
chosing wall-papers, and car] Re ee 
tains, everyone thinks himself a judge; the 
maker simply caters to meet the largest 
demand and the public taste, however vi 
it may be. Modern ‘‘art furniture 
tion,” as it is euphemistically called 
merest yeneer or pretence of what 
sidered good art, and people buy it be 
is fanciful and pretty and fills up a room 
decoratively, than the plain well 
out furniture which is designed t 
Norman Shaw, Mr. H. Baillie Sco 
R. W. Edis, and other architects and 
men. At one time, cusped archer 
chamfers, and notches went down. 
itis the over-wrought and turned pie 
furniture or overmantel, made aft 
manner of Jacobean, Chippendale, o 
called Renaissance. Hyen now the 
spindle and fretwork style fi ul 
among many, and the exuber 
the late Louis Seize are pre! 
more sensible forms. 
refined mouldings are 1 


_ faces—a rule equally ignored. 
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the ordinary buyer or the denizens of Curtain- 
road. Popular tastes die hard! Though we 
do not see such vulgarities in wall-papers as 
we did forty years ago, we still find people 
preferring the ‘‘loud” forms and colours in 
their crudest form as decorative motives. If 
the design is fairly good, it is the most pro- 
nounced colours or contrasts that are 
chosen. Gradation and delicacy, whether 
in form, or contour, or sound, are two 
attributes which one can hardly expect 
the uncultivated to understand. The choice 
and right use of mouldings, for instance, is 
one of the most certain tests of the architect's 
education; where to place ornament is 
another; but all the reading and drawing 
in the world will never teach awe to do these 
things without an instinctive sense of the 

rinciple of gradation as controlled by 
judgment. To take such a common thing 
as a turned baluster: the simplest dictate of 
reason would place the boldest and plainest 
mouldings at the bottom; but how often we 
find the reverse followed, as if the members 
were crushed by the plainer ones above. 
Again, all curyed members, or profiles, or 
ornament should be separated by plain sur- 
But these 
things are subtleties to the ordinary designer, 
and he can no more discern them or appre- 
ciate them than the average man can discern 
the yarieties of musical time and forms of 
moyement in a work by Beethoven, or the 
subtle harmonies of tone in a landscape by 
Turner, 


GIVING CERTIFICATES. 


Vee easy and perfunctory as the duty 
_ is of giving a certificate, the architect 
is inclined to attach less importance to it 
than the requirements of the law demand. 
It is easy to sit down and fill up a printed 
form of certificate, as published for the use 
of architects, when the contractor applies for 
one, without considering the obligation im- 
posed upon the architect. Building contract 
certificates are of several kinds, according to 
legal textbooks, though, as a matter of fact, 
they all come under two principal heads— 
Progress Certificates and Final Certificates. 
The former may be called intermediate cer- 
tificates, given for the benefit of the con- 
tractor, to enable him to obtain payment 
on account during the progress of the work. 
When an_ architect gives a progress 
certificate, he does not mean it to be 
taken as conclusive as to the final amount, 
nor in any way to be taken as conclusive in 
a claim for damages. Lord Cairns laid 
down the rule that such a certificate must be 
taken simply as ‘‘a statement of a matter of 
fact—namely, what was the weight, and 
what was the contract price of the materials 
actually delivered from time to time upon 
the ground, and the payments made under 
these certificates were altogether provisional 
and subject to adjustment or to readjustment 
_at the end of the contract’’; or, as Pollock, 
C.B., has said : ‘‘ Progress certificates are to be 
treated as sums paid on account of whatever 
the plaintiff might eventually be entitled to 
recover from the defendants, whether for 
original or additional work.’ It is in this 
sense that an architect gives a progress cer- 


' tificate ; his principal obligation and duty is 


to ascertain by examination or measurement 
of the materials or workmanship supplied or 
used in the building, whether there is suffi- 
cient to justify his clent to make an advance. 
It has nothing to do with “extras” ordered 
or sanctioned which are made in a separate 
bill; nor is it an exact account of the 
materials or items in the building. Now, 
we know a great many contractors who 
would make a claim for the extras to be 
added to a certificate of this kind. They 
have done extra work, and think they ought 
to haye the amount included as the work 
proceeds in the same certificate. The archi- 
‘tect sometimes yields to the request. There 


may be exceptional instances where the 
builder is unable to meet his expenses unless 
these additions are paid for as the work pro- 
ceeds; but it is more correct to make a 
separate account of them. Itisthesafer and 
better plan to adhere to the system which 
has been confirmed by the Courts: that an 
intermediate or progress certificate is simply 
to show that the client is quite safe in 
making a payment by way of adyance. Lord 
Hatherley, in “‘ Thars‘s Sulphur and Copper 
Company vy. McElroy,” said clearly on this 
point:—‘‘It is not an exact sum made up 
by calculation of items, and by applying the 
prices to the quantities of articles supplied. 
It is really nothing but this: it is an account 
sent in to show that the company are quite 
safe in making such payment as they may 
think proper by way of advance, because 
there is now upon their ground property of 
such a value.” The ordinary builder of 
small means can make what agreement he 
likes, with the consent of the other contract- 
ing party ; but if he signs the ordinary form 
of contract, he cannot expect any certificate 
he obtains to include within a certain per- 
centage a payment for all materials and 
work he has supplied and executed. The 
recently-published Institute Schedule states 
that the contractor is to be entitled to pay- 
ment; when in the architect’s opinion work 
to a certain value has been executed in 
accordance with contract, ‘‘ at a certain rate 
per cent. of the yalue of work so executed 
until the balance retained in hand amounts 
to £——, after which the instalments shall be 
up to the full value of the work subse- 
quently executed.” ‘‘ When the work is 
practically completed he is to be en- 
titled to receive £——, part of the 
said sum of £——, under the archi- 
tect’s certificate, .and payment of balance 
within a period of ——months, or as soon after 
the expiration of —— months as the works 
shall haye been finally completed, and all 
defects made good according to the true 
intent and meaning hereof, whicheyer shall 
last happen.” 

One of the difficulties into which the archi- 
tect is sometimes landed, is that the con- 
tractor, after obtaining a certificate, thinks he 
has secured a guarantee that the work is 
properly executed, and is thereby exonerated 
from any liability to make good defects; but 
the ruling of the Courts have left him no 
ground for this yiew. Itis well, however, 
for an architect to make this point clear in 
the contract by stating distinctly that no 
certificate he may give is to be considered 
conclusive evidence as to the sufficiency of 
any work or material, and that no certificate 
shall relieve the contractor from his liability 
to make good defective work. 

Final certificates are legally classified as 
either of payment or satisfaction, or approval 
of work and material, or payment and 
satisfaction. An authority on law writes: 
‘* A certificate of satisfaction need not include 
the amount payable, and if it does, without 
being so provided by the contract, it does 
not bind either party, except as to the fact 
of satisfaction.” ‘‘It is sufficient to enable 
a builder to recover payment of the balance, 
though no amount is certified for,” so it has 
been held by Jeryis. When the certificate is 
for payment and satisfaction, one implies 
the other, so that if an architect provided 
that the balance of the contract price be paid 
to the contractor within a certain time from 
the certificate stating that the works are 
completed to his satisfaction, in law it will 
be held that the certificate for the amount 
implies one of satisfaction as well. In the 
case of “ Clemance y. Clark,” it was ruled 
that an architect may delegate his duties 
or employ others to assist him. Further, a 
final certificate must be conclusive and bind- 
ing, for which end the architect must 
haye power to bind his employer. Even 
if he does not know his business, it 
has been decided that if he certi‘es he is 
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satisfied, the employer is still bound by the 
mistake. In short, nothing short of fraud 
or collusion will inyalidate an architect's 
certificate ; he may be unfair, but the con- 
tracting parties are still bound by his decision, 
and no court of law will reyerse that which 
both parties have agreed to abide by. The 
power thus lodged in the architect is con- 
siderable, and in certifying, he should 
endeayour to exercise them honestly between 
the two contracting parties. As willbe seen, 
it is the final certificate which has the binding 
effect; those given during the progress of 
the work are not conclusive, though they are 
conditions precedent to payment, and as such 
should be given only after a careful inspec- 
tion or measurement of the work. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


d be first ordinary meeting of the Society of 

Architects for the current session was held 
at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on Tuesday 
evening, the President, Mr. KE. J. Hamilton, in 
the chair. The following sixteen architects were 
elected by ballot as members :—Henry Greig 
Badenoch, 21, Pilgrim-street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Robert Bentley, 53, Church-street, 
Whitehaven; James Bruce, 21, Pilgrim-street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Joseph Thomas Chambers, 
Shepley, near Huddersfield; Edgar Hinton 
Fawckner, Queen’s Chambers, 41, High-street, 
Newport, Mon. ; John Chappell Jackson, Town- 
hall Chambers, Boro’ High-street, S.E.; David 
Pugh Jones, Telford Villa, Beru-road, Ponty- 
pridd ; George Jones, 17, George-street, Aberyst- 
wyth; Tom Jones, 17, George-street Aberyst- 
wyth ; Joseph George Needham, 11, Powerscroft- 
road, Lowér Clapton, N.E.; Richard Barry 
Parker, Moorlands, Buxton; John William 
Rodger, 14, High street, Cardiff; Thomas Ridyard 
Roscoe, the Town Hall, Old-street, H.C. ; Rubert 
William Sampson, Manor Offices, . Sidmouth ; 
Louis Alfred Westwick, West Hill Drive, Mans- 
field; and Herbert Payne Wyatt, 30, Raeburn- 
street, Acre-lane, Brixton, S.W. Four nomina- 
tions for membership were read. 

The adoption of the annual report of the Council, 
of which we gaye a full summary last week, p. 695, 
was formally moved by the PresmpEnt, seconded 
by Mr. Ernest Day, of Worcester, and agreed to. 


THE PRESIENTIAL ADDRESS 


was then--delivered from the chair. Haying 
acknowledged in fitting terms the honour con- 
ferred on him by re-election, Mr. Haminron 
continued :—The record of the past year shows 
steady progress. After careful, though entirely 
impartial, examination of qualifications by the 
council, 41 new members have been elected — being 
exactly the same number as in the previous year 
—and our Society may be congratulated on the 
addition to its ranks of two such distinguished 
ecclesiastics as Bishop Browne and Dean Farrar, 
and of another member who may fitly be described 
as avery apostle of pure art, Mr. John Ruskin. 
The papers and lectures of the past year have 
been both interesting and useful. I would urge 
upon all our members the paramount importance 
of individual effort, in order to strengthen the 
hands of the council in the work of the Society. 
Suggestions of a practical nature will always be 
welcomed and carefully considered. And further, 
by the reading of papers, and especially by 
regular attendance at the meetings and par- 
ticipation in the discussions which ensue, much 
matérial aid. may be given, and the general and 
practical usefulness of the Society be increased. 
We do not exist for ourselves alone. Paragraph 
3 of the Memorandum of Association states that : 
‘‘ The objects for which the Society is established 
are the promotion and advancement of archi- 
tectural art and practice, and its allied arts, 
sciences and crafts, and the maintenance of the 
honour and the interests of the profession of 
architecture.’’ The special feature of the present 
year (the details of which must perforce occupy a 
large proportion of the council’s attention) will 
be the inauguration of an examination test for 
candidates desiring membership. I fear that 
some misconception exists as to our objects in this 
new departure; and, even at the risk of repeti- 
tion, it cannot be too emphatically stated that 
there is on our part no desire to compete with, or 
exercise rivalry against, any other examining 
body ; nor do we aspire to the dignity ofa general 
examining centre for the profession. -We are 
certainly not prepared to accept the hea y 


responsibilities which such an aspiration” must 
involve. Our object is a very simple one, and 
such as one would have supposed it would readily 
be conceded that every learned or technical 
society had a perfect right to maintain. We 
desire only to secure a fair test of proficiency 
for our own membership; and, whilst we 
welcome all fair criticism, we cannot help feeling 
that it does not always come with the best of 
grace from those who have already guarded them- 
selves with a like precaution. That such a 
position is not unnatural I am fully aware; and I 
earnestly trust that we, on our part, having taken 
means to safeguard our own Society from incom- 
petence, may not settle down in the enjoyment, 
ofa sweet but selfish contentment. The larger 
question of the compu’sory examination and 
registration of all architects is of undiminished 
importance, and must bekept well to the front! 
{he pressure of public business, combined with 
opposition where we might reasonably have 
looked for support, has,- up to the present, 
delayed the passing of the Bill; ‘but, meanwhile, 
interest must not be allowed to flag. Members 
may do much by embracing opportunities of 
speaking of the matter to their friends and clients, 
and thus aiding public opinion, which is such 
an. essential factor in the successful issue 
of a public measure: Personally; I cannot 
say that I regard examinations as an absolute 
panacea for all professional ills. Nor should the 
mere removal of grievances nor the securing of 
personal rights be the main purpose of our efforts. 
Our primary aims should be two-fold: first, the 
furtherance of architectural art; and, secondly, 
the promotion of public benefit. To what extent, 
then, are universal examinations calculated to 
secure or assist these ends? Examinations are 
evidently not creative—they are but tests. The 
education which leads up to them is of prior im- 
portance ; and it has been with this end in view 
that the council, in framing the list of qualifying 
examinations, which shall be accepted in lieu, or 
partly in lieu, of the Society’s examination, 
endeavoured to give full recognition, as far as 
practicable, to all institutions providing a regular 
and protracted course of study. It is eminently 
satisfactory to note that the Government is be- 
coming increasingly alive to the importance of 
the study of architecture, though they might do 
- well to recognise more fully and materially aid 
existing institutions, which are most ably pro- 
viding opportunities for such study. It is 
gratifying to observe also the somewhat rapid 
growth of facilities for architectural training in 
the great provincial centres, by means of lectures 
and classes, to which Mr. Penrose referred 
the other evening in his able and most 
practical address before the Royal Institute. 
T readily admit there are dangers in examination 
—dangers of what Mr. Carée has lately and aptly 
described as stereotyped €fficiency, yet there is not 
much ground for fear as to a full development of 
the artistic spirit. Examination cannot create 
this spirit, neither can it fitly zest it. But 
education itself is not creative ; it only cultivates 
existing faculties by drawing out powers possessed, 
and by the enlightening influence of added know- 
ledge. No plans we can formulate will limit our 
profession to true artists; and though a really 
good architect cannot be produced without the 
*“artistic sense,’’ yet those who lack it, but still 
join our ranks, must be the better for education. 
So, too, will the true inborn artist need education 
if he is to become a really good architect. The 
creations of art will be faulty without the aid of 
science, for we work not in fantasies, but in stone 
and brick, wood and iron; and not only the 
stability of our buildings, but their real artistic 
worth must in Jarge méasure be regulated by our 
knowledge of the properties of the materials which 
we use. Now, such kinds of knowledgecan very 
well be tested by examination, as can also in large 
measure the history of our art, although I confess 
that the underlying principles of the various 
styles of architecture may be too rigidly formu- 
lated. It is for this reason that f would urge 
the wisdom of framing examinations on as 
practical lines as possible. 
artistic spirit by examination, and if there be 
danger of fettering its free development in 
the process, it lies rather on the art side than the 
practical. An extensive.and accurate knowledge 
of the nature of the materials and principles of 
construction can prove no check to the develop- 
ment of art; but it is, on the contrary, essential 
to its exercise in connection with architecture. 
To architectural students examinations are of 
very real value. Eatering an architect’s office at 


an age hor: the ‘seriousness of thee life’s work 


You cannot test the. 


has hardly yet been grasped, compulsory exa- 
minations would prove a most valuable stimulus 
to solid work. They would also afford a means 
of directing and regulating. the bent of a young 
man’s studies. For, notwithstanding recent im- 
provements, there are yet very many, perhaps the 
majority, of students in the provinces, who have 
no opportunity for attending classes of architec- 
tural study. Nevertheless, we must bear in mind, 
and the student must not forget, that the success- 
ful passing of the examination is not the goal to 
be sought ; real education is the important thing 
—an education which shall not stop short with 
merely ‘‘satisfying the examiners’’—a factor 
which may bear too strong a ratio to the benevo- 
lence of these gentlemen, whose task is often a |. 
difficult one. Rather an education which shall 
train the eye to see and the mind to think, 
the memory to store and the intellect to use. An 
education which shall have for its aim the execu- 
tion of noble work. Not necessarily of great 
work, in the sense of magnitude or elaboration 
of ornament; but of work noble, because true 
chaste, and beautiful; executed with materials 
suited to their ends, and wrought with a know- 
ledge of their properties, the plan of the building 
well devised to serve its purpose, and the design 
fitly expressing its uses. No calling demands of 
its followers such versatile knowledge or the 
exercise of such varied gifts as that of archi- 
tecture. Artistic feeling, knowledge of materials 
and construction, if practicable, experience of 
handicraft in the workshops, ability to draw, a 
sound acquaintance with mathematics and statics, 
a study of ancient examples, aided, where possible, 
by. travel, a good business capacity, a sound 
judgment, together with a measure of legal 
knowledge. It is evidently only exceptional 
men who can really be masters of all these 
things; yet the catalogue is by no means strained. 
Considerations of expense will rarely permit of a 
student securing an effective training in them 
all. With the one exception of the artistic 
feeling they are, however, all of a nature which 
can be brought under an examination test, although 
some of them, as, for instance, actual handicratt, 
could scarely, under present conditions, be held 
compulsory. It is well, indeed, that a due elas- 
ticity should be given to the examinations by 
offering to candidates, where practicable, a choice 
of subjects, or by making some papers optional, 
thus giving scope for the particular bent of the | 
candidate’s tastes. ‘These, then, are some of the 
considerations which show that examinations are 
calculated to be beneficial to architectural art, by 
better equipping those who exercise it. The 
benefit which would accrue to the- public is 
briefly, though cemprehensively, set forth in the 
preamble to the ‘‘ Architects’ Registration Bill’’— 
“‘ Whereas it is expedient that persons requiring 
professional aid in architecture should be enabled 
to distinguish qualified from unqualified prac- 
titioners.’’. It 1s now generally admitted that 
such facilities should exist. A large majority of 
architects at least are practically agreed upon two 
further points:; first, that the public are lament- 
ably deficient in capacity to judge for themselves 
on this head; and, secondly, that compulsory 
examination. tests would in a large measure hel 

to secure the desired end. The Royal Institute 
of British Architects has twice virtually admitted 
this principle. In the year 1859-60, a resolution 
was passed by the Council recommending ‘the 
initiation of a scheme to be cautiously and gradually 
developed and brought into working order, in which 
too much should not beattempted at the onset, but 
which, in accordance with the rule now esta- | 
blished in other professions, the ultimate result 
should, in their opinion, be the establishment of 
compulsory examination extended to all archi- 
tects, whether members or not of this Institute.’? | w 
No effort to give effect to this resolution appears | g 
to have been made for over 30 years; butin the| 
year 1890 the opinion of the Institute was again | r 
tested at a special meeting, when the following | 
resolution was carried by a large majority: |: 
“That while not opposed to the principle of 
compulsory examination as applied to those about. 
to practise architecture, this Institute is of opinion 
that the difficulty of restricting by statutory 
powers the practice of architecture to those who 
have passed an examingtion is at present so in 
superable that it is undersirable to make an imme 
diate application for such powers.”’. These facts 
sufficiently prove that whilst for reasons which it 
is not for me to suggest, the Royal Institute | 
has hitherto opposed the Bill, it never- 
theless endorses its main principle. It is 
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justice and wisdom of 
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Unfortunately, upon these simpler works the 
Y very often does not seek our 
aid, imagining the builder and merchant can| _ 
give him all he wants. Beit ours, then, toshow| 
by the mnpoority of our work, that we can give} 
him something worth securing. Iam fully aware 


attempt, and difficulties which do not obtain to}. 
an equal degree in other professions. Whena 
man consults his lawyer he is willing to place 
himself in his hands, because he is conscious of his 
ownignorance; butthe man who builds is rarely so 
ready toadmit hisignorance, orto recognise the fact 
that years of study and practice have raised the 


taste above that of his own. The limit of cost 

18 upon is often too far below what is neces- 
sary for good building, the reason for this being 
that the estimate has been arrived at by a com- 
parison with actual work which has been 
executed, though very indifferently, elsewhere ; 
very possibly by a speculating builder. These 
are very real difficulties which lie in our path. 
But they are not insurmountable, and rightly 
met may serve as an impetus to noble effort. We 
must, doubtless, be prepared to make sacrifices— 
to refuse to worship the Baal of vulgar taste for 
show and display, quieting our conscience with 

olden commissions. If we would serve the 

ighest interests of our art, we must often run 
counter to popular admiration, and frequently be 
called to exercise much tact and patience in rela- 
tion to our clients. But the end is worth the 
effort. For a true record of our life’s work would 
take but little cognisance of the vastness of the 
accumulated sum expended upon our buildings; 
it would rather recognise the extent to which we 
have wrought into our work the principles of 


we have discharged all the functions of our art. 
Working in this spirit, we may all achieve some- 
thing worth the doing, and leave behind us 
‘**footprints on the sands of time.’’ Our foot- 
prints in this sense, however, if we have built 
well, will be like the petrified rain-drops im- 

rinted on ancient rocks. The more need, there- 
ore, that they should record our best effort. 
Perhaps there are few of us who have not wished 
at times to pull down and rebuild our former 
works, and especially is this the case with archi- 
tects in the provinces, who have to live with their 
works, and whose mistakes are ever staring them 
in the face. If it be thought that in all this I 
am ‘trenching somewhat on the province of the 
preacher, I can only reply that I do not recognise 
this sharp distinction between sacred and secular. 
Art has indeed been often called the handmaid of 
religion! Her claim, however, rests not in the 
limited sense of mere association with the externals 
of Christian subjects, but rather in the embodi- 
ment of noble principles. It has been said that 
“art is more god-like than science; science 
discovers, art creates.’”’ Yet this is not wholly 
true. There is only one Creator, and art, too, 
is but an explorer and an interpreter. She seeks 
for truth and beauty—not as a mistress, but as a 
humble student. Yet she is greater than science. 
Science merely explores and discovers: art in- 
terprets and applies. Good materials, sound 


by drawings of conjectural restorations of the 
temple, was read by Mr. Alexander 8. Murray, 
LL.D., F.\S.A., the Keeper of Antiquities at the 
British Museum, and a discussion followed. 
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AN ARCHITECT’S POSTER. 


R. PAUL HANKAR, a Belgian architect, 

has advanced, it would seem, somewhat 

upon the ordinarily accepted rules of professional 
etiquette current among architects. in London as 
to the question of advertising, seeing that this 
gentleman has had recourse to a poster with his 
portrait upon it and address under his name. 
We herewith illustrate the design, which, in 
many ways, is quite admirable, and as a poster 
seems to leave little to be desired. The scale 
and plumb line decorate the margin, while set 
squares are very decoratively contrived in a 
pattern by the side of the drawing-table, 
against which Mr. Hankar is depicted at 
work, and enjoying in the meantime a quiet 
smoke, indicating ingeniously to would-be clients 
how congenial an artist their architect is likely 
to prove. The warmth of the gas-lamp, too, 
is drawing the smoke from the master’s cigar 
very naturally in graceful curls up under the 
shade. Mr. A. Crespin is the author of this very 
capital design, in which the conventional is thus 
cleverly combined with the naturalesque. In the 
‘hands of a less capable artist and draughtsman, it 
is easy to imagine what terrors some architects’ 
posters would very likely become if the profession 
in this country were to follow up the idea 
of advertising by posters. Some architects 
already use some exceedingly ugly headings 
to their office notepaper, which in every 
way are devoid of beauty and good taste. 
What the posters of such gentlemen might be 
like is enough to make the reckless shudder, and 
while we can but admire Mr. Crespin’s design 
for Mr. Hankar’s placard, we certainly cannot 
advocate its imitation as a suitable method for 
the development of architectural practice. Our 
indebtedness has to be acknowledged to Messrs. 
Geo. Bell and Sons for the loan of this illustra- 
tion, which is taken from a highly interesting and 
eminently artistic book just issued by that firm 
funder the title of ‘‘ Picture Posters,’’* giving 


* Picture Posters. By Caarnes Hiarr. London: 
George Bell and Sons, Covent Garden, 1895, rt 


mentation—these are foundation principles upon 
whether stately or humble, simple or ornate. 


ee ene our knowledge from science, 
our vision from art. 

At the close the President was accorded a 
hearty vote of thanks, on the motion of Mr. 
Ernest Day, seconded by Mr. H. G. Quartrr- 
MAIN, and supported by Messrs. Henry Love- 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECT re 
ja second ordinary meeting of the Institute 
for the session was held on Monday evening, 


Mr. F. ©. Penrose, F.R.S., the President, in 
the chair ; 
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Anderson, ex-president, 2 4 

THE SCULPTURED COLUMNS OF THE TEMPLE OF 
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paper on this subject, illustrated by photo- 

s of the remains found by the late Mr. J. 
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examples in all countries, with descriptions by 
Mr. Charles Hiatt, who has, with no little ability, 
written an illustrated résumé of the picture 
placard or poster fromthe earliest days of such 
things down to the present time. Samples 
among the English varieties are reproduced from 
the pencils of Walter Crane, Fred Walker, 
Herkomer, Sir John’ Millais, Stacy Marks, 
Eid, Poynter, Sir James Linton, Charles Green, 
Dudley Hardy, Maurice Grieffenhagen, and 
others, down to Aubrey Beardsley, not for- 
getting to name A, Morrow’s ‘‘ New Woman,’’ 
and Bernard Partridge or the Bros. Beggarstaff, 
whose work is among the best. The French 
examples, too, are most entertaining, while many 
of the American designs are exceedingly clever 
and well drawn. This is not exactly the place to 
describe such things at length; but inasmuch as 
our public thoroughfares must always, nowadays, 
be more or less enlivened by placard advertise- 
ments, it is undoubtedly of no little importance 
that the designs employed for the purpose should 
be both good in colour and drawing, with a due 
observance to suitability of decorative effect. The 
attention which the subject is now receiving at 
the hands of some of our most capable artists is an 
encouraging sign of the times, and this charming 
book of ‘‘ Picture Posters’’ will go far to enhance 
the merit and character of such productions. 
Most persons with any love for the artistic side of 
contemporary art would be glad to possess so 
capital an assemblage of attractive placard 
designs. 


DETAILS AND THETR 
APPLICATION.* 


By G. A, T. MrppiezrTon. \ 


CLASSIC 


XVII.—FRENCH RENAISSANCE! FEATURES AND 
ENRICHMENTS OF THE EARLIER WORK, 


Y the time that the Renaissance had com- 
pletely ousted the Gothic general outlines 

in France, the’ smaller enrichments had not 
changed much from those which had fora time 
commingled with the Gothic, and. had been used 
to beautify Gothic forms. They, and the minor 


features also, appear to have been based on the 


delicate and imaginative work found in the 


interiors and in the monuments of Florence, 
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having much the same perception of proportion, 
and making a very similar use of finely-drawn 
mouldings and of low-relief carving. An example 
of this is the altar-piece in the north transept of 
Dol Cathedral, which might just as well have 
been designed and made in Italy, so far as 
all absence of characteristic French feeling is 
concerned. é 

That the pilaster was much employed has been 
already mentioned ; but to how great an extent 
it is not at first easy to understand, though, 
perhaps, it was not always a true, but a false, 
pilaster which was used. Portions of wall— 
such as door, dormer, and window - jambs— 
were panelled in so similar a manner to the 
pilasters proper, that they frequently have the 
appearance of being themselves pilasters, and 
sometimes inadvertently receive that name, 
though in many instances they ach more as ante. 

This panelling, which may be noticed upon the 
accompanying illustrations of the entrance and 
door of the Hotel d’Kcoville (now generally 
known as the Old Bourse) at Caen, is usually 


Entrance from Courtyard, Old Bourse (formerly 
Hotel d’Ecoville), Caen. 
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rectangular, like that of: Florence; but it is not 

infrequently found in a diamond-shaped pattern, 

es in the pedestals to the pilasters flanking the 
oor. 

As for the carving, this, as usual, is easier to 
show than to describe. While being somewhat 
similar to the Florentine in motive, the surface 
to be enriched being covered with well-designed 
scrollwork amongst which animal life is frequently 
found, it yet partakes of a peculiar spray-like 
appearance, apparently the last relic of the Gothic 
admixture which had but recently been in vogue. 
The grace of it all is perfect. The little figures 
which occur are always exquisite specimens of 
modelling, and as they are found as often in 
the capitals as elsewhere, it is frequently quite 
impossible to ascribe these to any definite order. 

_ Enlarged details of three capitals which appear 
in the view of the court-yard entrance af the 


Three Capitals from the Hotel d’Kcoville, Caen.—(From Sauvageot.) 


ie 2 4 
there is seen a monkey seated upon the 
tion of the impost. moulding, and 
door on either side, while 
have horses’ heads in place- 
where the Corinthian caulicole wou 
on, ad infinitwm ;—endless variety 


Hotel d’Ecoville show that. they are dissimilar, 
and that while all are ornamented with the 
acanthus leaf, and have the abacus shaped on 
plan as usual in the Corinthian, yet the project- 
ing horns, usually carried by the tendril volutes, 


commonly known as the Francois Premie 
It is illustrated to show how easy it is to 
good thing, rather than an example 


Datails from a House at Oxcleans.— 
-. Sauvageot.) 


(From 
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then common. The columns and capitals from the 
same building exemplify the best traditions ofthe 
period—tfree and artistic use of Classic details, — 
kept in subservience to a well-thought general _ 
design, without slavish copyism of either the 
-| ancient or the contemporaneous work of Italy. 
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COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUMS 
By Grorcz H. Busy, F.R. 
DISTRICT ASYLUMS ABROAD AND AT. 
i here has always existed, 
strong prejudice which ‘has 


fecT 
Scale of Feel 
Doorway in the Old Bourse (formerly the Hotel 


d@’Ecoville) at Caen.—(Measured by Mr. E. R. | 
Barrow.) af 


‘directed for the benefit chiefly of the insane poor, —_ 
not observing the fallacy that because the sane 
rich are well able to take care of themselves, the _ 
insane rich must be 30 too. = Fs eS 
‘A private asylum for the richer classes might 
well be planned upon the lines of a good hotel or — 
boarding-house, providing every means of cure, 
and every requisite for the comfort and happi- — 
-- |ness of the patients, and all precautions against 
| their illegal detention. The question of accommo- __ 
| dation may decide that of the terms of payment. 
| A patient requiring special rooms and attendance, 
and a separate ‘table, should contribute to the 
|funds of the establishment a larger sum, in pro- 
Detail of a Door of the Staircase in a House at| Portion, than those who are contented withthe 
- + Orleans.—(/*rom Sauyageot.) | accommodation provided for all. These are, in 
| fact, the principles on which a family hotel (as 
well as many other forms. of public enterprise) are — 
carried on, and it would be well for the com- — 
munity that all these institutions should be fre- 
quently Visited by committees from 


n time totime, 
as are county asylums; an “private asylums — 
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are in one supported by cornucopiz, and in another 
by hoofed human figures, facing inwards and 
with the heads bent down, like porters carrying 
weights upon their backs. In the second, too, a 


Fig. SO. 
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should remain unvisited by either local or depart- 
mental authorities. 

While the poor derive benefit from the better 
food and care of the public asylum, the rich 
patients in private asylums are beneficially 
influenced by causes relatively similar. The 
internal arrangements, therefore, of a private 
asylum should be in accordance with the tastes 
and occupations of the inmates, and the tedium of 
uniformity must be prevented by such aids as are 
= aa for like purposes in everyday life: 
billiards, books, and music are not enough; there 
should be social reunions with a view to affording 
opportunities for mixing in the society of persons 
of sound mind. This is a point of great im- 
portance, for ‘‘to have the world and its recrea- 
tions brought from time to time into contact with 
the insane, is less valuable even as an amusement 
or a pastime than as a means of satisfying them 
(especially when allowed to meet their friends or 
relatives) not only that they are not forgotten, 
but that their return to the world, its business 

_and its duties, is still looked for with anxiety and 
delight.’’ 

The family group in an asylum is, or ought to 
be, associated in conversation, light reading, and 
all the diversified occupations that embellish 
refined society, with no other restraint than what 
individual cireumstances may require, or the 
knowledge of the medical superintendent of the 
house may dictate. 

In this description of asylum the patients should 
be the guests and associates of the superintendent 
and his family, amongst whom may be assigned 
the duties of moderating the impressions from 
without, and of regulating the desirable degrees 
of intercourse with the world. Here the first 
public efforts of a returning healthy mental 
activity should meet encouragement, and here 
those doomed never to know the happiness of 
recovery experience protection and even pleasure 
to the meesure of their faculties. 

The ever-watchful kindness, the considerate 
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7 LAWRENCE: STATE-ASYLUM FOR INSAN 
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forbearance in the discharge of duties often irk- 
some, harassing, and even dangerous, and the 
ready inventiveness to suggest new thoughts to 
cheer and amuse, are difficult to secure, and are 
generally looked for in vain in the private 
lodging or the private family, and whatever com- 
parison may now be made between British, 
American, or Continental lunatic asylums (either 
private or public), there is reason to believe that 
our Continental neighbours were in progress of 
being freed from the evils of defective systems 
prior to the improvements of asylum management 
and construction in this country. 

Many of the American asylums are of con- 
siderable extent, and have elaborate structural 
arrangements; the plans in some instances are 
upon the separated cottage system, and the areas 
of land occupied are therefore very considerable ; 
others are upon the old-fashioned block arrange- 
ments. 

Those asylums buiit upon the cottage plan may 
be conveniently connected in their various depart- 
ments with subways or tunnels, in which may be 
inclosed electric wires, gas, steam, or water pipes. 
Many asylums are lighted by electricity ; indeed, 
in the United States generally, electric lighting 
has for many years been more extensively used 
than in England, and during a visit to America 
so far back as the year 1888 I was surprised to 
see quite small villages in out-of-the-way parts 
of the States of Ohio, Indiana, and elsewhere 
brilliantly lighted with electric lamps. 

Amongst several American asylums where 
scientific management of the insane is carried 
into effect are the ‘‘ Johns Hopkins ’’ Hospital, 
Baltimore (which is said to possess the best 
laboratory in that country); the Maryland 
Hospital for the Insane, Catonsville, Baltimore ; 
the New Jersey State Hospital, Morris Plains, 
New Jersey; the Danvers Lunatic Asylum, 
Massachusetts; the St. Lawrence State Hospital ; 
the Government Hospital for the Insane, Wash- 
ington ; the Toledo Asylum for the Insane, Ohio ; 
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the Columbia Asylum for the Insane; the Utica 
State Hospital, New York; the Alabama Hospital 
for the Insane, Tuskaloosa, Alabama; and the 
McLean Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Utica State Hospital is said to be the 
oldest established of the New York State asylums, 
and is erected in the Classic style with a fine 
entrance; it is a three-story building, and con- 
tains nearly 1,000 patients, who are looked after 
by about 100 day attendants and about a dozen 
night nurses. It is erected in stone, upon an 
estate the area of which is 200 acres; the 
structural arrangements are considered to be un- 
satisfactory. This is scarcely a matter for sur- 

rise, as it isthe first building of the kind erected 
in this State; but the establishment having the 
repute of being excellently managed, with special 
arrangements not usually found in asylums, I 
regret to have been unable to call at Utica during 
my journey from the Western States. 

Amongst other arrangements at the Utica State 
asylum the bathroom appears to be particularly 
noticsable, as it is entirely without baths ! 

The bathroom is lined to a considerable height 
with marble polished slabs, and has a floor with 
inclines from each side leading to a central 
gutter. ; 

The patients are provided with an adjoining 
dressing-room, also with adjacent lavatories, 
urinals, and water-closets. 

When ready for the bathroom, the attendants 
receive the patients in turn and place them under 
a fixed spray of water, which may be heated to 
the exact temperature required. If the patient 
be unable, or reluctant, to cleanse himself, or 
restive, &c., the attendant (who is attired in a 
bathing-dress) soaps him down, and washes him 
by means of a portable jet, with indiarubber 
piping. 

This appears to be a very easy mode of 
cleansing the insane—easier for the attendant, 
and better for the patient, inasmuch as no bath~ 
cleansing is necessary, neither is it possible for 
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more than one person to be bathed with the same 
water. i 

About three miles from Ogdensburgh (which 
is situated on the southern banks of the River 
St. Lawrence, in the State of New York, and some- 
what north-east of Lake Ontario) is the St. Law- 
rence State Hospital, which is said to stand upon 
an estate of nearly one thousand acres. This 
asylum was commenced to be built during my 
stay in the United States in the autumn of 1888, 
and has cost about £250,000, inclusive of land 
and all fittings and appliances ready for the 
reception of 1,500 patients. It was built in 
sections, and the patients were received in instal- 
ments as the various buildings progressed, and 
the grounds were laid out for the whole estate 
concurrently with the erection of the buildings, 
which are arranged with a central and several 
detached blocks having the usual administrative 
offices. The materials used are red sandstone 
and rock-faced granite. 

The general arrangement is very unusual, and 
the institution is spread over a considerable area, 
as will be perceived from Fig. 50, the reference 
to which is as follows: —1, Administration build- 
ing; 2, corridors; 3; general medical office, 
library, and dispensary ; 4-5, reception cottages ; 
6-7, observation cottages; $-9, cottages for con- 
valescents ; 10-11, cottages for disturbed patients ; 
12, kitchen building; 13, amusement hall; 14, 
laundry building ; 15, employés’ dwellings; 16, 
boiler-house; 17, pumping station (The fore- 
going include all the central blocks:) The in- 
firmary blocks are as follows :—18, Administra- 
tion building; 19, day-room; 20, dormitories; 
21, corridors; 22, kitchen; 23, infirmary for 
men; 24, infirmary for women; 25, dining-room 
for men; 26, dining-room for women; 27, em- 
ployés’ rooms; 28, detached buildings; 29, 
cottage for farm help; 30, block No. 2; 81, 
block No. 3: 32, block No. 4; 33, superin- 
tendent’s house. 

The contral or hospital block is three stories, 
and the remaining portions are either one or two 
stories in height. Ihe water supply is from the 
St, Lawrence River, and the sewage is discharged 
into the same river, but lower down. There are 
about 250 attendants, being at the rate of about 
one to every six patients, a liberal provision 
beyond which is usually allowed in the county 
asylums of this country, except for cases of a 
specially diffiuult or dangerous character. 

The architectural character of asylum erections 
in this country, as well as the grouping of the 
parts on plan, are usually much left to competing 
or selected architects; but the chief points to 
which attention is directed, and upon which 
asylum committees usually insist, are soundness 
and economy of construction, simplicity of design, 
economy with reference to working, supervision, 
and future extension, and a strict conformity to 
the instructions and suggestions for the construc- 
tion of asylums issued by the Commissioners in 
Lunacy, and the too-close observance of which 
has, in some instances, precluded architects from 
exhibiting originality in their plans or great im- 
provements in their proposed arrangements. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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CONCERT HALLS AND ASSEMBLY 
ROOMS.—Y. 


By Exnest A. E. Wooprow, A.R.I.B.A. 


Te parish-room of later date has developed 
considerably beyond the cold, unfurnished 
schoolroom formerly used for parochial entertain- 
ments, and we find, as in the case of the illustra- 
tions of this chapter, that it may become—and 
has, in some cases, advanced into—a hall for 
theatrical performances, as well-as for general 
assemblage, with a proper stage, and brick 
poscenium wall. = 

By the courtesy of the architects, Messrs. 
J. HK, K. and J. P. Cutts, who have kindly lent 
me their drawings for the express purpose of 
illustrating my remarks in this chapter, I am 
enabled to draw attention to a case where the 
parish-room of St. Andrew’s, Fulham, has been 
built, under the directions of the vicar, the Rev. 
i. 8. Hilliard, by the skill of the architects, go 
that it complies so far with the regulations of 
London County Council as to enable them to 
obtain a dramatic, as wellas’a music and dancing, 
license. Here we have a hall, 36ft. wide by 50ft. 
long, of such a size to accommodate 342 persons, 
built with a stage having in miniature all the 
necessary stageappliances so that stage playscan be 
produced ; there are the usual traps, battens, flies, 
wings, &c., of the stage of the theatre proper, 
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and there is even, in addition, something which | excuse for bad pianning, dangerous staircases, 
is not found in more than half-a-dozen London | the meeting of one or more streams of people 
theatres—viz., a fireproof asbestos curtain, filling | upon a common landing, and such-like fomihar 


the proscenium opening. ‘The proscenium wall 
is, of course, of brickwork, and built to pass 
through and above the roof, as in an ordinary 
theatre. Beneath the floor of the hall are the 
club-rooms, with separate exits, used for the clubs 
in connection with the parish. 

The hall has its separate entrance staircases, 
4ft. 6in. wide, in accordance with the regulations ; 
it also has its exit staircase in addition of the same 
width. Its gas arrangements are safe from. public 
interference, its fire appliances are of the pattern 
used by the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, its doors 
are fitted with automatic bolts, and in general all 
the details of the Council requirements. are 
complied with. 

Here we have a case of good work being carried 
on in a good structure; but how frequently do 


we find what is known as parish work carried) latter; but there is an equa. 


on in structures totally unfit for the purpose— 
dangerous death-traps. The better the work, 
the better the structure should be. ‘There is\no 


defects in planning within a building, because 
the work carried on there is of a charitable 
character. A teetotal lecture-hall should be as 
safe from the risks of fire and panic as.a music-hall 
with all the privileges of drinking, smoking, and 
promenading; the teetotal fanatic is as likely, in 
excitement, to create a panic as the frequenter oi a 
| music-hall, and the life of the one as well as the 
other should be protected by good planning. The 
architect should never be carried away by the 
thought that a narrow and winding staircase is 
good enough to be admitted in a hall of this kind, 
although it would not be permitted by the 
authorities in a theatre of varieties. It may be 
said that there is not the same risk from fire in a 
parochial hall as there is in a music-hall on 
account of the stage and comneey used in the 

1 risk 0! false alarms, 
stampedes, and panics from causes of excitement 
and mischief amongst theaudience. Ihave men- 
tioned before the probability of these false alarms 
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_ occurring in assembly rooms of all classes, as the 
fanatic, the mischief-maker, or the rogue may 
_ find his way into any assembly. It is the same 
in dealing with old cases as in dealing with new: 
_ old structures used for the parish and philanthropic 
gatherings should be as stringently supervised as 
2 regular places of public amusement. The 
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older they are the more likely theyy are to 
require such supervision and reconstruction. 

So closely associated with the parish-room is 
the club-room and the working men’s club, that 
mention may well be made of these buildings in 
this chapter. Frequently, as in the case of St. 
Andrew’s Parish Room, they form one and the 
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same building, and, at times, the rooms of the 
club are used as the retiring-rooms, cloak-rooms, 
dressing-rooms, and refreshment-rcoms for the 
hall when it is used for public entertainments. 
The club may, of course, contain any number 
of rooms, such as reading-rooms, library, billiard- 
rooms, card-rooms, smoking-rooms, dining-rooms, 
kitchens, carétaker’s living-rooms, &c., according 
to the particular requirements of each individual 
case. ‘There is, however, one thing which I wish 
to point out, and that is—that wherever there is 
the slightest risk of fire occurring in these 
adjuncts to the club, the whole of these rooms 
should -be structurally separated, by fireproof 
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Fid. 6.—A, hall; BBB, entrances; C, staircases ; 
D, smoking-room ; H, retiring-room. 
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floors and walls, from the hall where the assem~ 
blies take place, as is done in Messrs. Cutts’s 
design. There should be distinct and separate 
entrances and exits for each part, and no com- 
munication of any kind whatever through which 
fire or smoke could travel to alarm the audience 
of the assembly-room. ‘This is a most important 
point in-planning buildings of this class—a point 
too frequently overlooked by the architect, on 
aceount of the convenience to the management 
whick such communication affords. 

More particularly do I insist upon the desir- 
ability of such separation when kitchen and living 
rooms form part of the scheme. Probably, when 
only. such apartments as reading-rooms and 
billiard -rooms exists, the risk is small; but even 
then there should be a separate exit from these 
rooms to those used by the audience of the hall, 
as is the case in the illustrations of St. Andrew’s 
Rooms. : 

In connection with working men’s clubs there 
are frequently large concert-rooms. An example 
is given (Fig. 6) of an existing working men’s 
club, not as an example which should be copied, - 
but as one to illustrate what is embodied in a 


Fic. 7.—A, hall; B, stage; C C, entrances; D, 
billiard-room ; E, club-room; F, reading-room ; 
G, waiting-room ; H, dining-room ; I, kitchen. 
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building of this class. The diagram shows that 
there are three entrances—one to the left, lead- 
ing to the club, the other two to the hall, which 
has a gallery. The hall is 53ft. long by 36ff. 
wide, and will.seat on the ground floor about 450 
persons. There are baths beneath the hall, and 
the front portion consists of a club, with reading- 
room, smoking-room, and billiard-room, &c., on 
the ground and two other floors. There are also 
kitchens, connected with all the-floors by a lift. 
Here is an example of the club and assembly- 
room in one fire risk, with all the exits passing 
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in one direction—passing, indeed, through the 
club premises. Should.a fire occur in the club, 
the occupants of the hall would have their retreat 
entirely cut off. As there is a street at the back, 
it is strange that no exits are provided at the end 
of the hall, away from the club-house: it shows a 
lack of knowledge on the part of the architect of 
the essential provisions for the safety of the 
audience. 

In Fig. 7 I produce a plan of the Steelworkers’ 
Union Club at Osnabriick. The hall is 40ft. 
wide by 62ft. long, and has a stage 30ft. by 23ft. 
at one end. The hall is connected with a club, 
haying a billiard- room, reading - room, and 
‘visitors’ room, kitchen, &c. ‘There is no separa- 
tion between the hall and the club in this case, 
and the only exit from the hall is through the 
club, 80, as in the last case, should there be a fire 
“in the club, the people could not get out. 

The working men’s club-house, with its 
assembly-room, is a building frequently to be 
met with abroad in connection with large works. 
For instance, in December, 1890, Mr. A. F. 
Krupp presented to the officials and staff of 
his factory a building entirely for their own 
recreation and enjoyment. This was a structure 
erected in connection with an hotel, also the 
property of Mr. Krupp, and it containg a large 
room for dances and festivities for the employés, 
a large dining-room, reading-room, bowling- 
alley, billiard-rooms, &c. ‘The officials pay an 
entrance fee of five shillings, and an annual sub- 
scription of six shillings, which money goes 
towards supplying books and the sixty technical 
journals, including among them the Buripine 
News, which are taken in for the use of the 
members. : 
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THE GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 
A* 


we briefly mentioned last week, a very 

successful inauguration took place on 
Thursday evening, the 14th inst., of the season’s 
work of the Trades Training Schools, conducted 
at 155, Great Titchfield-street by the Carpenters, 
Tylers and Bricklayers, Masons, Plasterers, 
Wheelwrights, and Painter-Stainers’ Companies, 
in conjunction with the British Institute of Wood 
Carvers. Mr. E. Smith (master of the Car- 
penters’ Oompany) presided, and Professor 
Banister Fletcher, J.P., C.C., as chairman of the 
committees,-presented to Mr. F. ©. Penrose, 
F.R.S., P.R.I.B.A., an address of welcome. He 
then read the reports received from the judges of 
the work done in the schools. The Tylers’ and 
Bricklayers’ Company’s report showed that the 
practical problems both in the elementary and 
more advanced types of gauged work had been 
executed by the students in a workmanlike 
manner, and they had also shown steady progress 
in their drawing and in the technical knowledge 
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acquired. In the masonry class one student had 
brought to a successful finish one bay of the 
cloister of Gloucester Cathedral. Other students 
had built a staircase, elliptical on plan, with 
winding stairs and raking arch, &c. ; a section of 
a dome, a circular-headed tunnel on a circular 
plan, full-size groining springers, &c. In the 
carpentry classes they had completed models of 
roof trusses, king, queen, and mansard, together 
with a trussed partition, dragon tie-piece with 
hipped rafters, a framed centre with all the 
various joints in carpentry, horizontal and raking 
shores, framed floors, &c. There had been a 


slight decrease in the joinery class on the entries- 


of last year, that being xainly due to the 
unsettled state of the building trade in London. 
The Joiners’ Company had now associated 
themselves with the other cempanies in furthering 
the technical work undertaken The plumbing 
classes had proved successful, and the instruction 
comprised. roof work and sanitary plumbing. 
Good practical work had been done in making 
balusters, modillion ‘blocks, trusses, and mould- 
ing, some in plaster for casting and pressing in 
Portland cement, cutting moulds in iron and zinc, 
wax, and gelatine mouldings. Fibrous plaster 
was shown in making reverse moulds; casting 
from theory and forming girder casings ; setting 
out on the bench a portion of the panelled ceil- 
ing; laying down the ribs and moulding it, 
ready for casting. With regard to the wood- 
carving classes, they relied for support, as 
regarded pupils, entirely upon the trade. Some 
students were at work during the whole day 
carving, having expressed a wish to improve in 
drawing or modelling. Great success had attended 
the classes in every department. 

Mr. Penrose expressed his pleasure at hearing 
so satisfactory a report, containing as it did so 
much hope for the future. Some years ago 
architects were in despair at the idea that the 
old apprenticeship system, which had fallen so 
much into abeyance, was likely to be discon- 
tinued, The great City companies had, however, 
revived the practice, and, through their muni- 
ficent assistance, that and other technical schools 
in London had been formed. ‘The co-operation 
of the Architects’ Association with the schools 
was extremely interesting to him. It was of the 
greatest importance that young architects should 
be able to study at an institution of that descrip- 
tion, and he hoped that its success would still 
continue. An inspection of the various workshops 
was then made. 

2 
INTERNATIONAL BUILDING TRADES 
EXHIBITION. 

HANDICRAFT COMPETITIONS. 
she will be remembered that when the prizes 

were handed to the successful competitors at 
the Royal Agricultural Hall, in April last, the 


[Duke of Fife stated that certificates 
ae prepared, and given # 


having seats for 2,784 persons, — 


Art Exhibition, will be placed in the permanent’ 


sie 


mpetit 

were not so fortunate as to obtain medals 
A cleverly-drawn certificate h 
by Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher, A R. 
copies of these were handed last » 
undermentioned craftsmen, 
Fletcher, J.P., F.R.I.B.A., th 
the consultative council :—Carpe: 


CHIPS, 


Colonel Sir Thomas G. Glen-Coats, Bart., has 
promised to erect a drill-hall on a site in High- 
street, Paisley, adjacent to the Coats Memorial | 
Church. It is understood that the new structure — 
will cost £5,000. Be ag OS ee Sant : 

Mr. Walter Emden’s scheme for the utilisa- 
tion of the site of Her Majesty’s Theatre in the 
Haymarket, embraces the erection of an Im; 

Opera House, a restaurant, an opera club, and sets 
of shops and residential chambers. The share 
capital is fixed at £250,000, and debentures to the 
extent of £200,000 at 4 per cent. have already been 
applied for. The new opera house is to be more 
commodious than any theatre in the metropolis, 

The monthly report of the Labour Department 
states that the building trades continue well em- 

loyed, though there has been a slight seasonal - 
Deans The percentage of unemployed members — 
in unions making returns is 1°9, compared with 1°6° 
last month and 3°8 per cent. in October, 1894. The 
furnishing and woodworking trades also continue 
busy, the percentage of unemployed union members © 
remaining at 2 6, as in September, compared with 
4 6 percent, in October, 1894. = Regis es 

On Saturday a meeting of the creditors of Robey — 
i. Carpenter, architect, Burton-on-Trent, was held © 
at the Midland Hotel, Burton, Mr. Hall, assistant — 
official receiver, occupying the chair, The liabilities. 
were stated to be £874 93, 8d., and the assets, after 
deducting £16 5s. 8d. for preferential claims, — 
£89 15s, 10d. Mr. W. Bennett was chosen as. 
trustee, and a committee of inspection was ap-— 
pointed. Seay ie eee 

The free library committee of Dundee have — 
accepted from Mr, J. Martin White, M.P., the 
gift of a picture by Mr, Arthur Melville, A.R.S.A., 
A.R.W.S , which, after being hung in the Fine 


gallery. 


The national memorial to the late David Owen, | 
the Welsh novelist, will take the form of a monu- 
ment, to be erected at Mold, his native town. 


The crematorium and chapel of the Scottish | 
Burial and Cremation Society are to be opened by 

Sir Charles Cameron on Wednesday next. The 
buildings have been erected in the Western Necro- ‘ 


polis, Maryhill, Glasgow. 


A remarkable improvement has taken place in the 
trade of the North Staffordshire Potteries with the 
United States. In volume of product for the 
American market, it exceeds in the period ended 
Saturday, with seven weeks of the year to spare 
the highest record. The trade with Australia and 
the South American Hepublics is also improving 
steadily. UREA. Midcagaitae | 

A Welsh Baptist chapel, erected from the designs — 
of Mr. Glynn Davies, was opened on Monday at 
Glenadda, Bangor. Mr. D. Owen, Glyngarth Post- 
office, Lilandegfan, was the contractor, 


In commemoration of the bicentenary of the 
death of Dr. Busby, head master of Westminster 
School for 57 years, his successor, Mr. Rutherford, 
has presented to the school a marble bust of the 
famous autocrat, executed by Mr. T. Stirling Lee. 


The Ipswich Corporation have approved of 
designs for a drinking fountain and shelter, pre- 
pared by Mr. Brightwen Binyon, of that town, 
which some subscribers have offered to place in the 
newly-acquired Christchurch Park. = See 

The Bishop’s Waltham Water pile ae 
propose to extend their limits of supply, an wil 
go to Parliament next session with a Bill empower- 
ing them to lay mains to Curdridge, Swanmore, 
Droxford, Hambledon, and other places in th 
district. : ee 

The Southampton Corporation discussed, on 
nesday week, the question of new municipal build- 
ings. The controversy turned on the question of site, - 
a committee submitting a report in which they unani- — 
mously recommended that the buildings bea section — 
of the portion of the public lands in the centre of - 
which the statue of Lord Palmerston now stands. 
The report was rejected by 27 votes to 13, several - 
members regarding the scheme as premature, and 
ae objecting to the appropriation of common 
lands. : Sn re 
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——+44— 
NEW PARISH CHURCH, CRATHIR, 


‘Tue Queen’s church at Crathie has a special 


interest, and the accompanying photographs 
from the building, which was recently opened, 
will accordingly be welcomed by our readers. 

_ The architect was Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, 
__ A.R.S.A., from whose description we print the 
following :—The church stands halfway between 
Ballater and Braemar upon the shoulder of a hill, 
surrounded by birch and larch trees, looking down 
upon the valley of the Dee, with the old churchyard 
and manse close by. Itstands east and west, and 

is cruciform, having nave, transepts, and a good- 
Sized apse at the east end, with a central tower 

' at the crossing. The material used for the walls 
is a beautiful light grey granite. The walls are 
“built of ey - jointed ashlar, showing the 
natural rock face produced by the stone being 
Split, without leaving any -tool-marks on the 
exposed surface. The mouldings are finely 
“dressed with sharply-cut hollows and clean- 
edged fillets, intended to contrast with the broad 
surface of the rock walling, and to mingle a little 
lightness and grace with that feeling of strength 
and duration which is always produced by well- 
built granite masonry. The roofs are covered 
with light grey slates from Conniston, in West- 

» - moreland, and at a distance the difference 
between the grey of the slates is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the grey of the granite walls. 
The windows in the transepts are three-light 
lancets, a precedent for which is afforded by the 


south transept aisle of Pluscarden Priory. The 


door at the Queen’s entrance was suggested 

_ by the door of the north transept at Pluscarden. 
The windows in the nave have three mullions 
_ and tracery of the Decorated period ; one example 
like it is to be seen in the south aisle of Jedburgh 
~ Abbey. _ The outside measurements of the tower 
are 25ft. by 24ft., and 64ft. high to the parapet. 
The steeple, which is slated, rises 36ft. higher 
than this, making a total height of 100ft. Gin. 
The copper weather-cock which terminates the 
steeple is a reproduction of the old one which used 
to surmount e steeple of St. Nicholas Church, 
Aberdeen, and is still in existence. The steep 
carries four fine bells, cast in Munich, and given 
by Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice. The 
bells are hung partly outside the steeple, with 
slated hoods over them. The entrance is at the 
west end, protected by a large open porch con- 
structed of wood and slates. rom the west door, 
the length to the east end of the apse is-106tt., 
the width of the nave is 24ft. 4in., and the height 
30ft. ‘The south transept is entirely devoted to 
the accommodation of the Queen and Court, and 
has a separate door. The north transept accom- 


modates the vestry and pews for the heritors of 
the parish. The ‘apse measures 23ft. wide and 


‘centre tower. 


| a4fti long, having a semicircular end. The 


crossing of the nave, transepts, and apse is marked 
by four wide stone arches which support the 
The arches spring from four 
massive pillars; measuring 4ft. 3in. in diameter, 
giving a girth of about 12ft. Yin., and built of 
fine axed granite. One of the stones of the base 
of the south-east pillar was laid by her Majesty 
the Queen, with much ceremony, on the 1lth 
September, 1893. The floor of the apse is raised 
by four steps of white granite. It is lighted by 
five lancet windows, their sills having an eleva- 
tion of 9ft. above the level of the floor. The 


+ | windows of the rest of the church have also been 


well raised above the floor. Those in the nave 
are 8ft. up, and in the transepts 14ft. ‘This is a 
point of some importance which the architect was 


particular about, knowing well the unfortunate 


effect of low windows ; and, on the other hand, 
the becoming effect of light admitted from as high 
as possible. The rose window in the west gable is 
purposely kept as bigh as possible in order that the 
light from it might be cast upon the apse at the 
east end from a point behind the congregation. 
The surface of the walls in the interior is treated. 
in the same way as in the exterior—viz , rock 
ashlar and finely-dressed mouldings. The win- 
dows have widely-splayed sides, with moulded 
drop arches over. <A high dado of panelled oak 
surrounds the lower part of the walls next the 
pews. The ceiling is lined with wood between 
the principals, which are arched, and the floors of 
red tiles, herring-bone pattern. The church is 
rich in royal gifts. The Queen has filled the 
south transept window with stained glass. 


CITY GUILDS.—NXIIl.: THE HALL OF THE 
MERCHANT TAYLORS’ COMPANY. 


We gaye an account of the history of the build- 
ings of this great City company in our issue for 
October 25th last, written by the architect to the 
Court, Mr. W. Hilton Nash, F.R.I.B.A., who 
lent us plans and details to accompany his article. 
This contribution was supplemented by Mr. John 
Hebb, assistant architect to the London County 
Council, in a letter which we printed on the 8th 
of the present month. To-day we give a view of 
the Great Hall, showing the upper end of the 
apartments, with the Master’s chair and high 
table. Tothe right hand is the old Gothic bay 
window, recently opened up and thrown into the 
hall. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, QUEEN MARGARET'S 
COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 
Tus adjunct forms a complete section in itself, 
apart from the college building. It is to be used 
for the anatomical and physiological departments 
of the work. Theslope of the ground admitted 
of the whole of the preparation departments being 
placed in the basement without any excessive 
excavation. “The communication between this 
and the ground floor is by means of a lift. The 
scheme of the ground floor is simple; the dissect- 
ing room, lecture-theatre, museum, &c., entering 
from a central hall lit from the roof. Therooms 
of the anatomical department are intercommuni- 
cating, and admit of an easy supervision. The 
dissecting-room, theatre, and museum are lighted 
from the roof, the latter room being the height of 
the two stories. The stone used in the construc- 
tion is the sandstone from Gifnock Quarries. The 
opening ceremonial took place last Monday, and 
the building will forthwith be in constant use. 
The architects are Messrs. John Honeyman and 
Keppie. The drawing which we reproduce was 


exhibited this year af the Glasgow Institute of 


the Fine Arts. 


FIRST DERRY PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOLS (SELECTED. 
: DESIGN). ; 


TuesE schools were erected last year on the City 
Wall, Londonderry, by the congregation of First 
Derry Presbyterian Church, at a cost of about 
£3,000. The design adopted by the building 
committee, which bore the motto ‘‘ Mitchelburne,’’ 


e | was selected from amongst those of fourteen com- 


petitors. Accommodation is provided for 460 
children. The ground floor is occupied by the 
infants’ schoolroom, classrooms, &c., covered 
playground, cellarage, latrines, and other con- 
veniences, and on a mezzanine floor are apart- 
ments for the caretaker. ‘The first floor is devoted 
to boys’ and girls’ schoolrooms, classrooms, &c. 
Advantage has been taken of a rapid fall in the 
ground to obtain separate access for each depart- 
ment with a reduced number of steps. ‘I'he two 
schoolrooms on the first floor are separated by 
sliding shatters, so that they can be thrown into 
one large hall when desired, for purposes of 


lectures, meetings, and entertainments. The 
materials used for the exterior are Bridgwater 
brick and concrete. The general contract was 
performed by Mr. Joseph Ballantine, builder, and 
the plumbing and gasfitting work by Mr. W. 
Shannon. Mr. W. E. Pinkerton, M R.I.A.1., of 
8, Diamond, Londonderry, was the architect. 


FIRST AND SECOND: PRIZE DESIGNS FOR DAIRIES.— 
(THE BRITISH DAIRY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.) 


Tues buildings have been planned to meet the 
requirements of modern scientific dairy farming. 
The chief points- are convenience and compact- 
ness of arrangement combined with economy 
of construction and working, due regard being 
given to a plain but pleasing exterior. In both 
plans the arrangement is similar, and the aim 
has been to make them as convenient as possible 
for the proper treatment of the milk. They con- 
sist of butter- and cheese-making rooms, with 
milk-setting room adjoining ; also alargescullery, 
boiler-house, and coal-store. The larger dairy 
is arranged either for working by steam or hand- 
power, but the smaller for hand-power only. 
The buildings generally. are constructed of red 
brick with tile roofs, the floors being laid with 
tiles, and in the boiler-house and scullery with 
cement. The butter, cheese-making, and milk- 
rooms have glazed brick dadoes. In these rooms 
are disposed the various dairy appliances, such as 
the milk-separator, churn and butter-drying 
machine, cheese-tub and presses, curd-mill, and 
other necessary machines. The milk-room is 
is fitted with slate or marble shelves on which 
are placed the setting-pans. Oa the first floor is 
the cheese-room, fitted movable revolying cheese- 
racks, and a tank-room containing a cistern 
supplied with filtered water for a}l purposes. 
The cost of the smaller dairy is estimated at £450, 
and of the larger at £650, fitted with machinery 
complete. The architect is Mr. Chas. A. Callon, 
A.R.I.B.A., of 2, Prince’s Mansions, Victoria- 
street, S.W., and Aylesbury, Bucks, who was 
awarded the first and second prizes for these 
identical plans in the recent competition at the 
Agricultural Hall, to which we lately drew atten- 
tion. 
BUTTER AND CHEESE DAIRY. 


Turs design for a dairy was also submitted in the 
competition held by the British Dairy armors’ 
Association, held at the Dairy Show at Islington, 
and these plans received the ‘* commendation ’”’ 
of the judges. The main point tobe considered 
was that the arrangement should admit of ex- 
peditious working, and special attention was to 
be paid to the ventilation, warming, sanitation, 
cleanliness, &0. ‘The materials proposed are red 
brick and rough-cast, with tiled roof; the lower 
part of the internal walls to be glazed bricks, 
with cement above; the floors granolithic, having 
glazed earthenware channels where shown. The 
curing-room in the roof to be lined throughout 
with wood. The author of these plans is Mr. 
Charles W. Battie, of Hornsey-road, N. - 


8 a 


CHIPS. 


The Dake of Newcastle claimed £2,360 from the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company as compensation for the subsoil and 
minerals extracted from his property in Notting- 
ham through tunnelling operations. Mr. Cripps, 
Q.C., M.P., who arbitrated, has allowed in his 
award £198. 


It is proposed to fill the windows of the ancient 
and interesting parish church of All Hallows 
Barking with stained glass. 


In the application for discharge from bankruptcy 
made on behalf of Herbsrt Hutley Billing, Rose 
Villa, Dollis-road, Church End, Finchley, N., 
builder, the order has been suspended for six 
months, ending Feb. 14, 1896. 


A new block for idiots has just been completed 
at the Hants County Asylum at Kaowle, near 
Fareham. Itis already occupied by thirty-seven 
patients. During the past year a committee of the 
Hants County Council have had under considera- 
tion the question of installing a water-softening 
apparatus to deal with the hard water which is 
obtained from the new pumping-station, and 
scheme for the carrying out of the work is promised 
for the next meeting of the county council. 


Col. J. Ord Hasted, Local Government inspector, 
held an inquiry at St. Austell on Tuesday week 
relative to the application of the urban district 
council for permission to borrow £1,200 for works 
for water supply. Originally, sanction was given 
to borrow £3,000 in respect of the Carne Stentee 
water scheme, and the present application was for 
another £1,200 additional, 
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Building Xntelligence, | 


Bamber Brincz, Preston. —At Bamber Bridge, 
Dr. Moorhouse, Bishop of Manchester, conse- 
crated on Tuesday the newly-erected church of 
St, Aidan, on which about £4,000 has been ex- 
pended. The building consists of a chancel, 
north and south transepts, and side chapel, two 
eastern bays of the nave, organ chamber, and 
choir and clergy vestries. The west end has been 
leit for future extension, The church, when 
complete, will consist of a wide and lofty nave, 
with side arcades, the aisles being used as pas- 
sages only. The north chancel aisle is arranged 
a8 a chapel, the vestries and organ-chamber being 
placed on the south side of the chancel. Ex- 
ternally the building has been faced with York- 
shire stone parpoints, red Rainhill stone being 
used for all dressed work. The roofs are covered 
with North-country green slates, with red ridges, 
and the gable over the chancel arch is surmounted 
by a bell turret. Internally the walls are faced 
with red brick; but those of the chancel are 
plastered. The woodwork throughout is of pitch 
pine unvarnished. The portions now erected 
provide seating accommodation for 450 wor- 
shippers. The style adopted is Late Decorated. 
The building has been carried out from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
~ R. Knill-Freeman, F.R.I.B.A., of Bolton and 
Manchester, whose design was selected in open 
competition, ‘The contractors for the work were 
Messrs. Moore Brothers, of Rawtenstall, and Mr. 
J. Yates, of Bamber Bridge, has acted as clerk of 
works. ‘The church was illustrated by perspec- 
tive, elevation, section, and plan in our issue of 
Feb. 23, 1894. 

onpon Counry Covuncir.— At Tuesday’s 
- meeting of the Council a report by the Parks and 

Open Spaces Committee, to the effect that the 
Council could not legally make a contribution 
towards the cost of purchasing Churchyard- 
bottom Wood, Highgate, without further Parlia- 
mentary authority, was approved after some 
discussion. The Asylums Committee reported 
that they had approved the plans prepared by 
their architect, Mr. G. T. Hine, for the New 
Heath Asylum at Bexley, the cost of which 
might exceed the sum of £350,000, exclusive of 
site and equipment, sanctioned by the Council. 
The main building would provide for 1,845 
patients, and in addition there would be provided 
@ villa for 35 farm workers on the male side, and 
two villas each for 35 women and a special 
hospital villa for 50 women, making a total of 
1,100 women and 900 men. Their action was 
approved. The Works Committee submitted a 
~ detailed account of the works they had completed, 
in which they showed that of the total value of 
_ 27 works completed and certified since 31st March, 
1895, the final estimate was £122,561, and the 
actual cost £119,166, the estimates having been 
exceeded in only three cases, and that of the total 
of 62 works, previously certified, which had been 
reported to the Council the final estimate was 
£175,732, and the actual cost £178,454; the totals 
being—final estimate, £298,294; actual cost, 
£297,621. ‘They set out that on estimated works 
_ the net profit was £673 ; on jobbing works, £376 
—total net profit, £1,049. 


Oprra Comique THEATRE.—Messrs. Fowler 
and Hall haye reconstructed the Opera Comique 
Theatre, which was reopened on Saturday last. 
The old balcony has been entirely removed, and 
in place thereof is a spacious and lofty pit. Two of 
the old stage-boxes have been removed, and the 
stalls enlarged thereby. Upstairs the old pit 
-¢ircle has been brought forward on steel canti- 
levers, forming the new dress Circle. “The cost 
has been about £2,000, including the redecoration 
and upholstering of the theatre. The contractors 
are Messrs. Patman and Fotheringham, and the 
whole was done in two days less than the contract 
time of five weeks. The steel work is by Messrs. 
Young and Co., Pimlico. 

Prymovrn.—At Plymouth, on Friday, a new 
chapel was opened at the South Devon and Hast 
Cornwall Hospital. The chapel is cruciform in 

lan, and consists of nave, transepts, and chancel. 
he style is Karly English, and the external walls 
are of wrought limestone with Portland stone 
_ dressings, and the internal arches, jambs, and sills. 
of Bath stone. The windows are of the lancet 
form, and are three-light. Hach wirdow has 
marble shafts, with carved capitals between the 
lights internally. The holy table, of oak, with a 
_keredos of red and green marble, is approached 


-with small old-style sand-faced red bricks 2in. 


Abalay: 
tec 


the architects’ drawings. a i 
carving is chiefly by Mr. 8. Trevyenen, of Ply- | Messrs. Pearce; lifts by Messrs.. Waygood ; iron 
mouth.- Mr. C. Perkins was the clerk of the | workconstruction and fireproof flooring by Messrs 
works. Lindsay and Co., Westminster ; and the entrance. 
Suerrrerp.—The new town-hall, in course of | Sates and ironwork by Messer Siete 
erection from plans by Mr. E. W. Mountford,|and Co., 29, Albert Embankment, — 
F.R.I.B.A., of London, will be opened next | lavatories throughout have been fitted 1 7 
summer. It occupies a commanding site in the | Shanks and Co., of London ae Gla BOW. : 
centre of the city, with long frontages to Pin- E a hae Soa 
stone-street, Surrey-street, Norfolk-street, and 
Cheney-row, and is faced with Grindleford stone. 3 i et eae 
The main entrance is in Pinstone-street, and it} y4 Lanarkshire and Dambartonshire Railway 
ed ee a 7 grind ee the ae to be opened early next year. “hs pees 
chamber, and the mayoral reception-rooms. Cig a * eee nc 
latter, which face Pinstone-street, consist of ae mame. 0) Me Jorn Papeete ksi os 
three state apartments, and when required can be sonnet tae ae ae RES orthamptonshire, oar ae 
thrown into one, forming a hall 157ft. long and sae ie a Grand Univevéal 
35ft. wide. The council chamber is 60ft. by 40ft., | _ The, Superior Commission of the Grand” a 
and will seat 72 members. A public gallery on | Eshibition in Paris ey ae teen Seen 
one side will accommodate 60 people. All these | W22nimously approved of the financia % 


: : eee : the one hundred million frances required for 
rooms are wainscoted in oak. Spacious corridors Great World’s Show twenty million francs are to 


communicate with the departmental offices, to|}, provided by the State, twenty million francs are — Ge 
which there are also entrances from each of the|+¢9 ‘be contributed ‘by the Paris Municipality, and 
other streets. The style is Modern Renaissance, | the sixty million francs remaining will be furnishe 
and the bold sky-line is strongly marked by the | by means of the issue of Exhibition lottery bonds. : 
high-pitched gables, filled with sculpture and| yfosers, Dann and Findlay, of Edinburgh, hav: 
carving. ‘The tower, rising to a height of 180!t., | been appointed architects of the Unionist Club 
will be a land-mark in all the country round. It] house, which is about to be built in Hanover-street, 
will be crowned with a copper-dome lantern, | Edinburgh, on the site now occupied by the Albert 
terminating at its apex with a bronze statue of | Hotel. — ie ea 
Vulcan, 7it. high, typical of Sheflield’s industries. |~ A site has been acquired by Mc. Walter Rsynolds 
The carving and sculpture— which have been| of the Leeds Theatre Royal, for the immediate 
gs 2 yal, L£0r : ) 
executed by Mr. F. W. Pomeroy—are in low | erection thereon of a new and large theatre, The 
relief and concentrated in masses. ‘‘ At first,’’ | price paid for the property was £20,000,and Mr, 
says a local journal, ‘‘it was intended that the | Reynolds proposes to surround his theatre with a : 
interior should be plainness itself, but little by | ting of shops. Building operations will commence 
little the council have yielded, and agreed to oak | almost immediately. : : ee 
panelling, marble floors, and so forth, more in| ‘The contracts for the building of Mar eee. 
keeping with the character of the building.’’ The | the new residence of the Dake of Fife and H.R. 
principal contractor is Mr. E. Gabbutt, of Liver- | the Duchess of Fife, have now been settled. Th 
pool. We illustrated Mr. Mountford’s original | cost of the new residence will be between £15,00 
i q i iti ; .|and £20,000. Mr. M,. A, Marshall MacKenzie, 
design, as selected in competition by Mr. Water D is th hiteskoot = 
house, R.A., in our issue of June 27,1890. oe oie = 2 a ae ee 
OD were i ~ The Nor Jnion railway bridge across the 
STAFFORD. The new hall and_ offices erected Sinha Tal Piston Cok tke Tr OnaGR: and North- 
to the Beaton iis Gone iy anal) ere pene Western Railway, is about to be widened to th 
Tecenll ye Vong belilings torte-ap ancien ae extent of one-half its present width. | This bridge 
group of county properties, consisting of the of stone, has five arches, each having an ellipti 
Shire Hall, the Judges’ House (two pseudo-Classic| sweep of 120ft. It was built by Messrs. Mulli 
buildings erected at the beginning of the present | and o., of Dablin, and was opened in 1838, with 
century), and an old 17th century red-brick | the railway from Wigan to Preston; and it was 
mansion, known as Hastgate House, used as Con- | enlarged to double its width in 1879-80, when a 
stabulary offices. In the new buildings the style | Government inspector pronounced it one of the 
is 18th-century Renaissance. ‘Thé main entrance | finest pieces of masonry he had ever seen. Th 
is from St. Martin’s-place, formed by three | intention is still futher to enlarge it to the exten 
i ; ,| of one-half its present width, at an estimated cost 
groined stone arches added on to the old arcade time the difficult 
of the Judges’ House. The principal frontage is | Of about £100,000. At the same time the 


towards Martin-street. The building is faced pure oe the Freee eee 


CHIPS, 


so 


widened. ees 
thick, with Hollington stone dréssings, and the|_ The Gepartmanta comuiies - ape oS 
roof is covered with rough cleft-stone slates, and poses of ee iohceeatds. tc tae =< Saeed 
the skyline is broken by two oak fiéches with | the steps which it is desiral aSRGRA ena 
: es : : distribution and sale of Ordnance Survey maps 
domical terminations. In the vestibule, which 1s held their first meeting on Thursday in last week, _ 
21ft. by 10ft., the walls, arches, and chimney-| 4) the members being present. The committee 
piece are of Hopton Wood marble. ‘The main. propose to hold their next meeting on the 4th 
entrance hall is 36ft. by 20ft., and has a dado and December, when it is intended to proceed with th 
doors of Burmese teak. The walls above the | examination of witnesses. * 


panelling are of Ancaster stone. The hall is| mm), 2h oherik of Cranbam tas keer opene 
lighted by a dome in the ceiling, filled with|apuo°annS BLOF 


= SAE é 4 |after enlargement and restoration from plans b 
stained glass. The principal staircase is 12ft.| Wr, Gambier Parry. The large basso-riliev: 
wide, and of Hopton Wood marble. The hand- | sculptured panel under the exterior of the east 
rail and its supports are of silver (polished). On| window, representing the Crucifixion, and als 
the first floor is the council chamber, 42ft. by | the choir-stalls, and other wood and stone etn : 
42ft., exclusive of platform and gallery, and is| to the church, were executed under the architect’s ” 

i: direction by Mr. Haury Frith, of Gloucester, who” 
seated for 100 members and officials. The walls | di lind ta d oak altar-table and super 
are 35{t. high to the top of the dome, and are | #18 supplied the carve hich was ae 

* Ta . : altar. The old chancel screen, which was in a 
panelled to a height of 5ft. in Spanish mahogany.. dilapidated condition, has also been renovated, and ~ 
ihe walls above the dado are panelled in plaster. | fp." Frith has erected a new carved oak screen 
Four circular niches contain life-size figures illus- 7 eae 
trating the chief industries of the county—Agri- 


between the chancel and organ-chamber, —_— : 
culture, Pottery, Ironwork, and Mining—and- Adjudications in bankruptey have been made in 
under the east window is-a figure of Justice. The 


the cases of William Coker, Farringdon-stre 
ceiling is in plaster; and groined. The hall will 


E.C., now or late Lowes Sai odie 8. 
E : > William Thomas Ellis (trading 

seat 100 members, composing the full council and aud C8 Ganhiduetoas Bethnal Green, 

their officials. ‘There are also a large committee : 

room, 50ft. by 28ft., a smaller one, 32ft. by 23ft., 


s 
See 


builder; and also Alexander M‘Clymont, 
cart-road, South Kensington, S, W. ( 
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CAST IRON IN BUILDER'S AND 
CONTRACTOR'S WORK.—IX. 


By JoserH Horner. 


WING to the marked difference in the 
strength of cast iron in tension and com- 
pression, it is usual, when practicable, to cast 
those portions of work which are to be in tension 
in the bottom of the mould. All the advantage 
to be derived from closer metal is thus secured. 
This is practicable in the case of girders subject 


Fig. 29. 


to uniform stress in any one direction only. But 
it is not applicable to columns on which the 
stresses are either uniform, or, if variable, acting 
in all directions indifferently at different times. 
Thus, for instance, in columns sustaining the 
girders of a bridge subject to side wind pressure, 
the opposite sides of the columns will in turn be 
in compression and tension. This will be due to 
the yarying directions of the wind against the 
girders, producing bending of the columns to one 
side or the other. Such columns should in theory 
be cast upright, with heads. But it is seldom 
done, because more costly than the usual method 
of casting horizontally. Horizontal casting, as we 
have seen, is prolific of several evils, unless very 
great care is exercised in moulding, coring up, 
and pouring, and in subsequent testing and in- 
spection. A test-bar will give the strength of 
the iron in the column, but it tells nothing at all 
about the evils above alluded to. 

We have seen the reason why more porous 
metal occurs at the upper part of a casting than 
at the bottom, being simply because it is subject 
to little pressure, while that in the bottom is sub- 
jected to a considerable liquid pressure, which 
pressure effects its consolidation, making it closer 
and stronger. The deeper the mould the greater 
the pressure, and the sounder the lower parts of 
the casting. This is the chief reason why the 
supplementary metal termed ‘‘ head ’’ is cast upon 
much work that has to be tooled, such as engine 
cylinders, hydraulic cylinders and rams. All the 


ni 


Fra. 20. 


spongy metal is in the head, and when this is 
turned or sawn off, the casting*below is uniformly 
sound at top as well as at bottom. This spongi- 
ness is always present in some degree on the top 
part of all castings, and that is why founders 
always try to cast parts which have to be planed 
or otherwise machined bright down in the bottom. 
If the top part of a casting is machined, it almost 
always turns out spongy unless special precautions 
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are taken, such as running through a skimming 
chamber, or allowing an extra thickness to be 
machined off, or casting several risers or flow-off 
gates. The first-named consists of a circular 
chamber set right in the way of the course of the 
metal, and which is arranged to impart a swirl- 
ing motion to the metal, sending the lighter 
matters upwards into a riser above, and leaving 
only clean metal to pass on into the mould. The 
third named means that there is a slight flow 
through of metal in the mould permitted, the 
lighter matters passing out into vertical channels 
orrisers. But these devices do not wholly pre- 
vent sponginess. They do, however, effect 
removal of the scurf, and that is something, since 
the presence of this is a fruitful source of spongi- 
ness. But the greater natural porosity of the 
metal on the top of a casting cannot be wholly 
removed. 

Because the lighter, more open metal always 
remains in the upper portions of a -casting, it is 
always advisable, when practicable, to cast small 
projections and attachments as lugs, or snugs, 
Fig. 29, A; brackets, Fig. 30, A, flanges, &c., 
in the bottom. Such parts are often subjected to 
stresses more direct than those which occur in 


Fig. 31. 


the body of the casting, and fracture of these 
spoils the whole job. When these cannot be cast 
in the bottem, the next best plan is to cast them 
on one side. When they must of necessity be 
cast,in the top, then invariably a riser should be 
brought up from them to receive the sullage, and 
it is generally desirable also that the runner and 
ingate should be kept at some little distance away 
from them. 

Another point is that cores ought not to be 
inserted in small projections, as lugs, especially 
in the top. They are liable to generate gas, and 
so increase the evil of porous metal. 

If there are three lugs on a column they should 
be cast as at A, Fig. 31, and notasat B. At B, 
one lug comes at the highest part of the mould, 
the worst position; at A two lugs are high up, 
but not higher than the top of the body of the 
column; B would sure to-come out faintly, A 
would be good. 

Since in the case of columns the nature of the 


stresses is variable, so that every side may in turn 
be in compression, or in tension, due to the 
varying action of live loads, no difference, there- 
fore, can be made in thickness as in a girder. 
But a slight difference is sometimes made by 
moulders giving a jin. or tin. more metal in the 
top than in the bottom (Fig. 32), to compensnte 
for the diminution of density in the top, as com- 
pared with the bottom. Then, if the core happens 
to rise tin., or more, which it is likely to do, the 
result is a curved column, which is dangerous. 
The side which cools the quicker in the mould 
will be concave, generally the thin side. 

The evil of bad proportioning, pointed out in 
the last article, is often seen in quite different 
ways. Castings may be sound in the sense of 
being free from local massing of metal and from 
fractures due to sharp angles, and yet give 
trouble, in consequence of being crooked. Crooked 


castings are not only unsightly, but often unsafe ; 
yet work may be so designed, and patterns so 
made, that no moulder in the world could turn 
out a straight casting therefrom. Something 
may often be done in the foundry to minimise 
the evil; but as often as not matters are made 
worse. The only thing a moulder can do is to 
uncover certain portions of the mould, and allow 


oe 


Fig. 34, 
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Fig. 35. 


the casting to cool locally; but there are several 
objections to this too numerous to go into here. 
They may be summed up in the general remark, 
that castings are sounder, more homogeneous, 
softer, and keep their form better when allowed 
to cool down in the sand than when doctored by 
local and partial cooling. There are cases when 
the moulder finds it necessary to uncover and 
cool some portion first ; but that is because he has 
a badly-designed job, which, if not thus treated, 
would almost certainly fracture. 

If a girder is made of the section in Fig. 33— 
that is, with a very unequal section, and straight 
lengthwise in the pattern—then the casting will 
come out curved, as shown exaggerated in the 
figure. To what extent it will curve depends on 
the amount of disproportion in the flanges, on 
the depth of the web, and on the length of the 
casting. It might be anything between jin. and 
3in. The nearer the flanges approach in cross- 
sectional area to each other, and the shorter the 
girder, the less will bethe amount of the camber ; so 
that it is easy to proportion a girder that it shall 
not curve at all, or at least not to any sensible 
extent. But if a certain design has to be adhered 
to—a design involving disproportion—then the 
pattern must be cambered to the same extent, 


Fig. 36, 


and in the opposite direction to the casting, and 
the opinion of a pattern-maker or a moulder must 
be taken thereon. A sill like Fig. 34, with flanges 
of unequal thickness, will curve, going concave 
at A; so willa casting like Fig. 35, going con- 
cave at both A and B; so will a casting like 
Fig. 36 go concave at both A and B. A gutter, 
Fig. 37, will also go concave at A. In each of 
these cases the patterns must be made convex onthe * 
sides indicated, or the proportions must be altered. 
The latter method is far preferable whenever 
practicable. Of course, the metal need not be of 
absolutely equal thickness throughout; but there 
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should not be any great disparity. In a massive 
casting there may be much greater differences in 
thickness than in a light one. Light castings 
are very sensitive to shrinkage stresses, having 
little metal to resist them, resembling, in this 


respect, sheet metals, which take a buckle 80 
readily. 5 ei 


Another fault often found in castings is the 


inaccuracy of bolt-holes. Bolt-holes can be cast 
very accurately—sufficiently true for all the re- 
quirements of builders’ work, if proper care is 
taken ; but when they come as shown in Fig. 38, 
that means the insertion .of smaller bolts, or else 
the straining and possible fracture of a flange by 
hard driving of the bolts. — 
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Portraits from the Plymouth Comet (published 
at 7, Whimple-street, Plymouth).—A series 
of a hundred portraits of well-known Devo- 
nians and Cornishmen has been reprinted as 
a sixpenny folio, with succinct biographies of 
the subjects. Among the many we recognise— 
and all admirable likenesses—are Mr. Sylvanus 
Trevail, F.R.I.B.A., M.S.A., who is just com- 
pleting a hardworking year as mayor of Truro, a 
work into which he has thrown all his accus- 
tomed energy, and our vivacious correspondent, 
Mr. Harry Hems, the Exeter sculptor. Prac- 
tical. Trigonometry for the Use of Engineers, 
Architects, and Surveyors, by Henry Apams, 
M.Inst.C.E., M.LM.E., F.S.1., &c. (London : 
Whittaker and Co.), is just what is wanted by 

oung students, and especially for those preparing 
or examinations such as those of the Surveyors’ 
Institution, where trigonometry is only incident- 
ally required. Professor Adams has the gift of 
being able to put into popular language much 
that many other people leave incomprehensible, 
and not a few make confusion worse confounded 
of by attempts to be lucid which are merely 


commonplace. Vols. V. and VI. of the 
New TLeehmeal Educator (London: Cassell and 
Co., Limited) are fully up to the high 


standard. of previous numbers. The Caven- 
dish Lecture, on Dreamy Mental States, by Sir 
James OricuTon-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F-R:8. 
(London : Bailliére, ‘Tindall, and. Cox), is an in- 
teresting little brochure to all who have studied 
this by-path of pathology, or take any interest 
in psychological subjects. Many remarkable 
psychical phenomena are cited. he “ dreamy 
mental state,’ as it is called, is a sense of 
reminiscence which has occurred to many great 
writers—some very gifted. It is really an im- 
pression suddenly taking place in the mind that 
the passing moment or objects have been experi- 
enced or seen before. Thus the author quotes 
Rossetti’s fine verse in ‘‘ Sudden Light,’? which 
exemplifies this mysterious impression :— 

I have been here before, 

But when or how I cannot tell; 
I know the grass beyond the door, 


The keen, sweet smell, 
The sighing sound, the lights around the shore, 


You have been mine before, 
How long ago TI may not know; 
But just when at that swallow’s soar 
Your neck turned so, 
Some yeil did fall—I know it all of yore. 


The author also quotes Sir Walter Scott, Dickens, 
and other great authors to illustrate this dreamy 
mental state as experienced by masters of the 
literary craft. He thinks it is allied to epilepsy and 
other brain diseases, and that well-ordered educa- 
tion and mental discipline may do much to cure 
it. The book is worth reading by all brain- 
workers. Indian Engineering (Sept. 28) reviews 
the question of narrow-gauge lines discussed at 
the last International Railway Congress at St. 
Petersburg. The meeting ‘finally adopted 
without any special reference to gauge the con- 
clusion that a ratio of 8: 1 for width of body to 
gauge appeared admissible, subject to conditions 
of speed and centre of gravity and of mode of 
suspension.’’ As to floor space per passenger, no 
definite conclusion was arrived at, as the habits 
of different countries and the nature of traffic 
and length of journeys varied. Generally, for 
passengers standing, 1-6sq.ft. to 2:26sq.ft. each, 
and for passengers sitting, 2-5sq.ft. to 6:1sq.ft. 
were mentioned, including passages. A mean of. 
18in. square was stated to be necessary for com- 
fort. Inanother article, the proposal to light the 
city of Calcutta with the electric light is discussed, 
and the writer advocates the support of a well- 
devised scheme of electrical distribution, and the 
selection of one system of lighting rather than 
two or more: Articles of mathematical interest 
appear. One is on the construction of trigono- 
metrical tables, the writer showing that the sines 
and cosines of an unlimited number of angles, 
great and small, may be carried to any required 


umber of places of decimals with little labour by | the rise 9 
means of some very simple theorems discovered | section. 
by him, A well-known mathematical contributor | are divided under 
(A. Ewbank) has another articlé on ‘‘ Ship 
‘Lights,’’ of some interest.——The Antiquary for 
November (Elliot Stock) contains, as usual, some 
interesting articles. Miss Florence Peacock has 
an entertaining paper on ‘Traditions and Cus- 
toms Relating to Death and Burial in Lincoln- 
shire,”’ and from the number of premonitions or 
signs of death which she gives, Lincolnshire must 
bea rather superstitious county. The traditionary 
beliefs and customs in this county are interesting, 
at least, tomany. Dr. Alleyne Walter continues 
his examples of Irish plate. A two-handled cup 
of vase shape with repoussé work (1769), and a 
censer and ship for incense, preserved in Sb. 


scholarship’ 
mechanical en, 


Nicholas, Dublin, are illustrated. They are good 
examples of Irish silversmiths’ work. A fine 
monstrance, bearing London hall marks 1693, is 
also engraved of elegant design in the stem and 
base. ‘* Coningsby Hospital, Hereford,’’ is 


desoribed and illustrated by W. John Burns. 


‘‘ Notes on Folklore,’’ and other articles appear. 
—— The Law Relating to Building, third edition, by 
His Honour Jupcr Emprn, assisted by Hunry 
Jounston (London: Knightand Co., Fleet-street), 
is a new.and remodelled edition of a book we have 
before reviewed, which has been found very helpful 
to the profession. Comparing the volume with the 
last edition, we find the work has been recast and 
condensed. ©The classification has been consider- 
ably altered if we look at the table of contents. 
In the old volume, Chapter II., on ‘* What 
Building Leases and Agreements may be Made,”’ 
was a very comprehensive chapter; the new 
edition condenses the whole under a few heads. 
The third chapter of the new edition treats of bills 
of quantities, specifications, tenders, and sureties ; 
the next chapter on forms of contract, duty inde- 
pendently of contract, corporation ‘contracts, 
divided contracts. The architect’s duties and 
liabilities, advances to builders, time and penal- 
ties, property in building materials, ~ extras, 
building covenants, easements, and other ques- 
tions are fully discussed. The precedents of 


building leases and contracts, and the statute law 


relating to building are invaluable additions to 
Judge Emden’s work. Equally useful are the 
notes of cases appended ; the Acts regulating gas 
and water. The London Building Act is fully 


given amongst-the other statutes, and-the whole 


is well printed with marginal headings. As a 
general Sear of the law relating to building, 
the work is very complete. 
iensis, Part VI. (London : Henry Frowde; Amen- 
corner, H..C.), contains an article on ‘‘ Phoenician 
Characters from Sumatra,’’ which will: be of 
interest to Oriental scholars. In another article 
a detailed account is given of the marble monu-, 
ment found in a wall during the restoration of 
Oxford Cathedral in 1875. The marble frag- 


ments found, it is conjectured, belonged to the 


shrine or the base that supported the shrine of 
St. Frideswide, known to have been erected in 
1270 to take the place of the coffin in which her 
relics were deposited in 1180. The illustration 
of the carved spandrel shows a very beautiful 
adaptation of celandine. The fragments found 
were put together and placed in position with 
great care on the remains of the fragment of 
plinth, and measurements enabled a restoration 
of the monument to be made, from which it was 
found that the monument comprised two trefoiled 
arches, each 8ft.in diameter, with a single arch at 
each end. The total height was 6ft., and the 


total length 7ft., and width of monument 3ft. 6in. | 


The particulars of other researches are of interest. 
Another contribution is°on the architecture of 
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bath and its remarkable 
rheumatic arthritis of long st 
sprains. The system 


‘super-heated dry air. 


treated at St. Bartholomew 
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rane National Art Library, 

(London: Eyre and Spottiswoode).— 

classified catalogue of printed | ¢ 

of ceramics, and is the first of 

the object of enabling eve 

with the least trouble what work 

Art Library contains on any particul 

art. The order followed in subdivi 


section is chronological, which is a usef 


The catalogue is very comprehensive 
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on style and ornament, arc 
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——The Reliquary and Tilustra 
| New Series, Vol. I. (London 


Ltd., Old Bailey), is a handsc 

of this quarterly journal an 
devoted to Marly Pagan and‘ 

in Great Britain, ecclesiology, 
subjects, edited by J. Rom 
(Scot.) The plates- and pho’ 
tions are excellent. The fron 
mental effigy in the south ais 
Denbigh, said to have been tr: 


Cistercian abbey of Valle Cr 


paper by Stephen W. Williams 
Painting at Kirkby  Hall,’? 
Cowper, F.S.A., is the title 
description of wall-paintings f 
of anold manor-house, builtal 


the Bodleian Library and the Old Schools.— } ii 
Statically Indeterminate Structures, by Haroun |. 


Mrpway Martin, Wh. Se. (London: Offices of |] 
Engineering, Bedford-street, Strand), is a reprint | arti 
from the pages of Znyincering. The author} 


applies the “ principle of least work’? to deter- 


mining the stresses in structures with superfluous | 
Very few writers have considered the| 


parts,” 


ing remains of - 

Trinity, Mickle 
he very elegant 

are given; tl 
ith interlaced st 


subject of statically indeterminate structures, || 
though for solid beams, trusses, arches, continu- | pilla 
ous girders, and stiffened suspension bridges the | 
method of least work is very usefully applied to | 3 


determine the stresses. 


The author deals with]. 
arches, and shows how the method can be applied 


to a semicircular arch by a simple process which | ] 


determines the bending stresses on both sides of 
the arch unequally loaded. Two hinged arches | 


are treated by reference to the Washington 


Bridge over the Harlem River, New York, the. 


span of which is 510ft. between the hinges, and 


comprising treatises of ¢ 


_ jects, such as the choice of cameras and lenses, 


aes _ darging, application of the art to architecture, 


“_ Friday at the town hall, Leigh, into the application 


marrow at present, 56ft. wide. 


__ purposes of various sites in the HEjinburgh district 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH MOLOGICAL 
ae . SOCIETIES. 
 Brrwincuam ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Mr. William Henman delivered his presidential 
address to the members of this association on 
Friday evening, the 14th inst. He observed that 
in several recent addresses that had been delivered 
in other parts of the country there had been shown 
a unity of feeling on matters architectural, spiced 
though they might be by a diversity of views on 
points of minor importance. If the influence of 
the R.I.B.A. was to be properly extended, much 
greater consideration must be given to the views 
of those whose lot it was to reside in the pro- 
| vinces; and if the roll of Fellows was to be 
largely increased from outside, it was chiefly from 
the provinces that the increase must come. The 
present scanty attendance of-provincial members 
at the Council Board of the Institute was un- 
doubtedly the cause of the neglect shown to the 
interests of non-Metropolitan members, and the 
question arose—Could not something be done to 
bring at least some of the large number of prac- 
tising architects in Staffordshire, Shropshire, 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, and Herefordshire 
within the ranks of the Institute? Although he 
was not prepared with a cut-and-dried scheme for 
bringing about an imperial federation of archi- 
tects, he would suggest that the Institute should 
obtain the necessary powers to enable architects 
with the required qualifications to be admitted 
to the class of Fellows without having to undergo 
the form of election at present essential. A few 
newly-fiedged Fellows and Associates blackballed 
provincial men, and even their respected past- 
president, Mr. Jethro A. Cossins, had been declined 
admission, while others were elected whose sole 
merit was that they had slipped into the Asso- 
ciateship before examinations were compulsory. 
He did not agree with Mr. Penrose in advocating 
the total abolition of competitions, for his own 
experience had been that by competition his 
energies were excited, and he exerted himself by 
study and observance, not only to secure success, 
but to be capable of undertaking work when 
success came. If competitions were abolished, a 
greater evil to architecfure—monopoly+would 
reign. The competitions recently organised by 
the Birmingham Corporation, although not all 
that. could be desired, had resulted in the erection 
of one public building of which the city had 
reason to be proud—namely, the Technical School ; 
and another was in course of erection—namely, 
the Meat Market, which it was hoped might be 
equally successful ; aad amore liberal distribution 
ot the work executed for the Birmingham School 
Board would tend to improve architectural treat- 
ment and arrangement of school buildings, and 
probably result-in more reasonable economy of 


construction. 
TT Oe — 2 


contains descriptive articles on a variety of sub- 


_ hints on lighting, on exposures, developers, 
_ printing processes, the platinotype process, en- 


__&c. Dr, Cograye’s article on the latter is worth 
_ attention, and several reproductions in photo- 
'. graphy of architectural examples are given. 
_ Speaking of that very difficult point, the light, it 
~ is advised, ‘‘ Never take against the light, In 
_the northern hemisphere, do the east end in the 
morning, the south side about noontide, and the 
west front towards evening.’’ Many other sug- 
gestions aregiyen. Part II. is an illustrated cata- 
logue of photographic apparatus and appliances, 
_ each article being well illustrated. and described with 
_ prices. Instructions, formula, and eyerything the 
amateur photographer wants are to be found in this 

~ comprehensive work of Messrs. Birch and Co, 


a 


ae At Perranzabuloe, West Cornwall, a new vicarage 
has just been built near the church,‘from plans by 
Mr, Silvanus Trevail, V.P.S.A., Truro. 


The harbour works at Mullion, West Cornwall, 
are being commenced. Mr. Parkinson, the con- 
tractor, is getting all the necessary plant in readi- 
ness, and from thirty to forty men are already at 

_ work, The engineers have also arrived. This im- 
portant undertaking will make Mullion rather 
_ lively for some time to come, 


On Wednesday, December.4, the centenary of 
_ Carlyle’s birth, a special loan collection of portraits 
pictures, MSS., and other memorials will be opened 
~ at Carlyle’s House, Cheyne-row, Chelsea, and will 
"remain open for abouta month. A meeting will be 
_ held at Chelsea Town-hall, King’s-road, at five 
 o’clock, when the keys and title-deeds of the house 
_ will be handed over by the committee to the trust. 
_ Mr, John Morley will preside, and Mr. Augustine 
- Birrell, M.P., and others will also speak. 


_ _ Mr. Rienzi Walton, one of the inspectors of the 
- Local Government Board, held an inquiry on 


of the Leigh Urban District Council for sanction to 
‘borrow £100,283 for purposes of public and private 
street improvements, and £26,464 for the execution 
of their improvement scheme and the erection of 
dwellings under the Housing of the Working 

_ Classes Act, and £5,904-for works of sewerage. 
Mr. J. H, Stephen, engineer to the council, stated 

_ that £60,705 was required for public street im- 
- provements, and £39,578 for private street improve- 
_ ments, The whole of the west side of Market-street, 
_ the chief street in Leigh, would be taken down in 
~ order to make the street, which was extremely 
3 The main streets, 
_ Chapel-street and Bradshaw-gate, would also be 
widened. Under the Housing of the Working 
Glasses Act the Council proposed themselves to 
build 20 cottages, the cost being estimated at 
_ £5,147. The works-of sewerage would cost £5,904, 


With a view to the opening up for building 


After a controversy extending over four years, 
the Urban District Council of Penrith has in com- 
mittee carried a scheme for a new water supply to 
the town which is expected to cost over £20,000. 
The scheme adopted is one of gravitation from 
Melmerby. 


Mr. G. W. Willocks, one of the inspectors of the 
Local Government Board, held an adjourned inquiry 
on the 14th inst. at Bacup, relative to an application 
by the corporation for sanction to borrow £14,009 
for the erection of new municipal buildings, £1,600 
for new fire-station and appliances, and £770 for 
caretaker’s house and refreshment-room at the 
Maden Recreation Grounds. Strenuous opposition 
was offered to the item of £14,000 by members of 
the council and the public, the chief ground of 
opposition being that urgent work in the shape of 
water supply and seweriay ought to be undertaken 
before spending such a large amount on ornamental 
buildings. Councillor B, Smith estimated the sum 
that would be required to be spent on drainage at 
£70,000, but the purveyor only estimated it at 
£10,000, Mr. Diggle, the engineer called in by 
the waterworks committee to cousult as to the 
present and future supply of the borough, estimated 
that £50,000 would supply the town with adequate 
water supply for many years to come. 


A memorial to the late Bishop of Colchester, who 
died on Nov. 5, 1894, is being erected in the north 
transept of the cathedral at St. Alban’s. The 
monument is of stone, and representations of the 
Four Evangelists will be placed in niches in the 
front, and carved panels will be fixed between them. 
On the top, a cross of black marble will be affixed, 
and the inscription upon the memorial will be as 


_ of which the Heriot Trustees are the superiors, the 
_ feus of a number of building lots have been dis- 
posed of by auction. Ground at Wester Coates, 
_ fronting the new villa streets being opened up in 
__ that district, was sold at the rate of £50 per acre of 
_ feu-duty ; six out of twenty-three building lots at 
Denham Green, Trinity, on which are to be erected 
two-story terrace houses, were sold at the upset 
of £5 feu-duty per lot, and four lots in Carson- 
street, Leith Walk, and intended for the erection of 
four-story flatted houses, “were disposed of at the 
upset price of 103. 6d. per foot of frontage feu- duty. 

_ The Lord Chief Justice tried, on Friday, an 
_» action, ‘t Alexander v. Fonnereau,”’ in the Queen’s 
Bench Division, in which an agent, Samuel 
Alexander, claimed £250 of William Neale 
Fonnereau, as the commission promised to him in 
the event of his finding a purchaser of the defend- 
ant’s LE Christ Church-park, Ipswich. The 

or 


_ jury found for the plaintiff, and judgment was| follows: ‘In loving memory of Alfred Blomfield, 
given accordin In the course ot his summing | D.D., Bishop of Colchester, first suffragan of St. 


gly. 
up the Lord Chief Justice made some strong 


‘ 2 me Alban’s; born August 3lst, 1833; died November 
emarks upon the practice of agents receiving com- 


5th, 1894.”? Mr, Thomas Nicholls, of Kennington, 
‘S-E., has the work in hand. z 


missions from both sides in a bargain. 


Ke 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Easr Ripine Asytum Extension.—The com- 
mittee of the Hast Riding Asylum, at a meeting 
on Monday, unanimously adopted the report of 
the professional referee, Mr. G. T. Hine, 36, 
Parliament-street, Westminster, S.W., awarding 
the premiums as follows:—Ilst, £50, to design 
under motto ‘‘ Hbor,’? Mr~C. H. Hebblewaite, 
Hopwood Hall, Halifax; 2nd, £25, ‘‘Star,”’ 
Messrs. Crisp, Otley, and Skinner, Bristol; 3rd, 
£10, ‘Labour Omnia Vincit,’’? Mr. H. Harper, 
Market-street, Nottingham. Twenty sets of plans 
were submitted in competition by seventeen archi- 
tects, and were described by the referee as, on the 
whole, very creditable, and as having shown that 
much care and consideration had been given in 
their preparation. 


Minneavours. — The competition for the 
Minnesota State Capitol has been decided in 
favour of Mr. Cass Gilbert, of St. Paul; Mr. 
George R. Mann, of St. Louis, being placed 
second; Messrs. E. P. Bassford, of St. Paul, 
and ‘Traphagen and Fitzpatrick, of Duluth, 
third; Mr. Clarence H. Johnston, of St. Paul, 
fourth, and Mr. Harry W. Jones, of Minnea- 
polis, fifth. Mr. E. M. Wheelwright, of Boston, 
was the expert adviser of the Commission, and 
his recommendations seem to have been, in the 
main, followed. 


Y 
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CHIPS. 


Fairly good business was done last week at the © 
auction mart in Tokenhouse-yard, the aggregate 
being £62,240. 

As Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, the 
Marquess of Salisbury has been invited to formally 
open the new Municipal School of Science, Art, and 
Technology at Dover. 


A lecture was delivered on Tuesday evening at 
zeepos University by Professor F, M. Simpsom, 
who holds the Roscoe chair of art in Liverpool 
University College, his subject being ‘‘ Old Archi~ 
tecture in Liverpool.”’ 


Ata meeting of the Council of Ministers at Cairo 
on Friday, the Khedive presiding, the proposals of 
Mr, W. E. Garstin, C.M.G., Under Secretary of 
State to the Ministry of Pablic Works, for the 
execution of the Geological Survey of Egypt, were 
sanctioned. Tha survey, which will be carried out 
under the direction of Captain Lyons, R.E., will 
post, Sena and is expected to give important 
results, 


The Slade Professor of Fine Art at Oxford Uni- 
versity (Mr. H. Ellis Wooldridge) will deliver two 
lectures in the lecture theatre of the University 
Museum, on Wednesday next and the following 
Wednesday, at 4 p.m, each day. Subject: “‘ The 
Theoretical. Basis of Art.’”? Part I., “The Greek 
Theory ” ; Part II., ‘*‘ The Modern or Hegelian 
Theory.”’ 


The opening meeting of the Architectural Section 
of the Glasgow Philosophical Society was held on 
Monday night, when the president, Mr. T. L, 
Watson, F.RIB.A., delivered an address on 
** Glasgow Cathedral: a Contribution to the His- 
tory of the Structure.’ He put forward evidence 
to show that the building had not been constructed 
at one period, but that there were traces in the 
choir which showed that some of the work was two 
centuries apart. 


The Court of Appeal gave judgment on Tuesday 
in the action brought by Messrs, Clutton, the well- 
known surveyors and estate agents of Whitehall, to 
make Messrs. Géorge Attenborough and Son liable 
for £3,558, the proceeds of forged cheques they had 
cashed for a former clerk in the employ of the 
plaintiffs. Mr. Justice Wills had decided in favour 
of the defendants, and his decision was now upheld 
by the Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices Lopes 
and Kay. 

The memorial to the Rov. P. Bowden Snith, for 
forty-three years a master in Rugby School, will 
take the form, should funds permit, of a recon- 
struction of the western portion of the college 
chapel. 

The district council of St. Germains have just 
completed the construction of a reservoir at 
Milbrook, Mr. H. Masterton, C.E., was the 
engineer, and Mr. Weldon the contractor, 


The death has occurred, at his residence, New- 
port, of ex-Bailie James Thomson, Dandee. Da- 
ceased, who was a native of Auchterarder, carried 
on a successful business in Dundee as an architect 
until twenty years ago, when he retired. In 1576 
he was elected a member of the town council, and 
he held a seat on that board for six years, during a 
portion of which time he acted as a magistrate, He 
also took a keen interest in Newport affairs, and 
was elected a member of tho first Burgh Com- 
mission. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buinpine 


ig not unfrequently otherwise caused. 

gs other communications are sent. at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tus Stganp NewsPapes CompANy, LimitEp. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. . 

One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova §cotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols..30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
ria two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
TEesigdag can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. 5 


Sirvations. 


The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant ”’ 
or “Situations Wanted”’ is One Suituine FoR TwENnTyY- 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. KL., XLI., XLVL., 
TIX., LL, LIL, LIV., LVI, LIX., LX., LXT., 
LXM., LXIII., LXTV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 

of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 

are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiri 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended shoul 
order at oncé, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Reczivep.—8. B. and Co.—Essayist.—F. Wilkinson.— 
E. J. 8. (Bath).—Cestus,—F. W. L. and Co. 


“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 


La Cicatn, ONCE Mogg, anp Oruers. (The particulars 
as to the swimming-bath being used as a hall for meet- 
ings are perfectly clear. Of course, the swimming-pond 
would have a floor oyer it when the building is used as 
@ public hall.) 


Drawines Reoxivep. — ‘“Ovolo,” “Queen Anne,” 
*Tlex,”” “ Kaffir,” “Mac,” ‘* Once More,” ‘* Dunelm,”’ 
‘! Venus,” ‘Hy’? ‘‘ Balbus,” “Taffy,” * Snap-shot,”’ 


“Leemo,’’ ‘ Monster,” ‘* The Owl,” “ Drawde,”’ 
“Tyke,” “Shafston,” ‘“ Twitty,” ‘“ Avis,” “M in a 
circle,’ ‘‘ Mandalay,” ‘ Dessinateur,”’ “Country 
Cousin,”’ ‘ Cester,’”” “ Red ion,” Worcester,”’ 
“ Cygnette,” “ Valhalla,’”’ *‘ Demetrius,” “ Veller,”’ 
“ Giles,’* ‘* Rex,”’ ‘‘ Bloggs.” An addressed label with- 


out a drawing attached to it also came to hand, marked 
“Found in Bedford-street Post-office,” but with no 
marks by which any identification as to its sender could 
be obtained. 


Correspondence, 


PROPOSED NATIONAL AND PROVINCIAL 
UNION OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


‘To the Editor of the Burzyine News. 


Srr,—In common, no doubt, with many more, 
I have been interested in Mr. George Ord’s letter 
in your last issue, and, if such a society as he 
suggests can be established, I will gladly send to 
it my annual crown or so. At the same time, I 
fear the evils which it is desired to check are un- 
likely to be cured by any available means. The 
only plan I can think of as probably effective 
would be the establishment of a wise and resolute 
professional dictator, aided by a strong assassina- 
tion committee! The mischief is too deeply 
rooted within us for milder treatment to avail. 
After more than a quarter of a century of experi- 
ence of the works and ways of architects in many 
pe of the country, I am compelled to own that 

know almost no calling, save that of jockey, for 
the members of which, as a body, I have less 
respect (I refer, of course, to the common rout, 
not to the exceptions here and there). Preten- 
tious and trumpery design, devoid of all principle 
and thought, stinted and scamped working draw- 


-| away our time on competitions, and be begrudged 


—S 


the ‘poorest is potenti 5 


ings and specifications, ignorance and unscrupu- 
lousness in regard to quantities and other matters | and defend our ju 
bearing on cost, are characteristic of many more |. Mr. Geo. Ord J ur 3S 
than a bare majority, and are of one piece of | of all in sympathy with the moveme: 
moral stuff with the suicidal stupidity which} to him, and I hope that the number 
makes so many eager to advertise the want of| great that the matter cannot but im 
value in their work by offering it for an off- proceed. Thanking you, Mr. Edito: 

chance of payment which the dullest despised pation—I am, &e., se cae : 
tradesman or craftsman would reject with con- 
tempt. Itis very curious to consider how wholly 
ignorant the general public are of all that belongs 
to the art and duty of, the architect—how foolish 
all their talk about if and him invariably is!—’ 
and yet how thoroughly the average architect 
deserves the low estimate which the general 
public forms of his value ;—deserves it in many 
ways, but perhaps most of all by his eagerness to 
pander and truckle to the meanest and most 
ignoble propensities of said public. Such as we 
are, no association can help us much. Nor, I}: 
fear, can any Act of Parliament, by incorporation 
or otherwise. Lawyers, we know, are all honour~- 
able men; judges have indignantly asserted it 
from the Bench, and they are incorporated long 
since; yet going to law is not a profitable busi- 
ness to clients, whatever it my aya to alee? 
And any similar ‘‘ improvement of the position of | d A ; 
Krahitoeta?s which consisted of raising our wages Bhs a shy Lele meaniee ie Ar call ag 
without mending our work would not, to my | ‘coed action from those engaged in this important 
thinking, be much worth fighting for. Still, if branch of efigineering. Eb Rt Ie PE 
we begin by resolving that the public shall not | My obje pan waitins ia to initiate a diseusall 
wrong us, nor by our aid wrong our rivals, we from those interested, with a view of ascertaining 


may end by resolving further that we will not tara san tnd an ok. 
wrong ourselves nor the public—that as workmen ee ee ee os ona © “etl gee 


we will not only have fair wages, but earn them; an ye ae PAT ee 
and on the Bere that ponrathing may result atl eae ee 
towards producing at least the former resolve on oe 
a wider scale than now obtains, I wish Mr. Ord 
may meet with extensive support.—I am, &c., 

; One In A Mor. 


PROPOSED ASSOCIATION OF WA 
~ WORKS ENGINEERS. 
Six,— We are again reminded that ‘‘t 
no institution wholly given up to water eng - 
ing questions in England, although such ques- 
tions are occasionally treated of by the Institution 


tered plumbers only for waterwork 
better control of fittings for the pi 
waste, misuse, and the contamination 


THE ‘SCIENTIA” WATER: 

5 APPARATUS, -— 

Smr,—In reply to the letter of ‘A London 
Architect,’? which appeared in the Buripine 

News, Noy. 8th, and to the many others who 

have written to us directly, we may say thas — 

when there is a window behind the apparatus the 
woodwork will be terminated at the height of 
the top of the urinal stage, and the shaft carried 
in a side direction, the design being altered to 

suit the position. aR : ee 
As regards a series of closets one over the other, 
there is no difficulty whatever, for when the 
\ current is taken through the outside wall it may 

that we have all been so entirely taken up, with | be left there, or, if thought better, it may be | 
what we falsely considered our own good, that we | connected into a pipe ventilating to the top of the 
uave really neglected it and the welfare of the| house, and common to all the closets. = 


whole architectural community. Going helter-| The whole apparatus is extremely simple, The 
skelter, everyone for himself, we would have, 


: : ; closet seat is on strong spring hinges, and so is 
and let, the devil take the hindmost, only that) the door, which closes in the urinal and tap. 
gentleman, not satisfied with this, goes tor the chamber, the seat rising automatically on being 
lot. z | relieved of weight, thus permitting of the uri 

We all know what happens to the house | door being freely opened or closed, so that ever 
divided against itself, and we are now experi- 


i c thing works independently of any negle 
encing that catastrophe. Where is there another 


: ADO, apparatus may be subjected to. Behind the 
important body that so sadly lacks organisation, | there isa free space passing upwards from 
or an unimportant one which is not doing its inal sla 


, w.c. basin in front of the ‘curved urinal slab, 
best to join forces? Do we want protection 


j ) through the tap chamber into the ventilating — 
from the pseudo-architect, the competition fiend, urinal is — 


Decanters sas 7 shaft. When the door is opened 
justice in legal administration, adequate re- flushed, and continues to be flushed u 
muneration for public exaction? d t 


run the quantity of water allotted 
Judging from our present attitude of indiffer- 


If it is desired to use the water cocks, the d 
ence, we answer: No. We prefer toscheme and | fixed in an open position, and the method of 
worry over our clients’ plans, take the responsi- 


fixing puts a termination to the flushing of the 
bility after spokeshaving our quantities, fritter | urinal, so that water is not unnecessarily wasted. 
Your correspondent very aptly says that the 
air from the w.c. window serves but to dilute the 
odours-of the closet, and drive them into every ~ — 
nook of the house. Our houses, we should bear ~~ 
in mind, are but huge “‘ suction-pumps,’’ through 
which the air is constantly being drawn, and as 
we must have a supply of air from some source, — 
we should see that the odours of the closet do not 
form any part of such supply. The arrangement 
of the ‘‘Scientia”’ is such that the direction of — 
the air is from the house to the closet, and not 
|in other closets, from the w.c. to the house 
_ We will be pleased to give your readers any 
further information about an apparatus which we — 
are prepared to say will work satisfactorily in any 
conceivable position.— We are, &¢., 
pee rat Burcu Canrner Works Co. 
Easter-road, Edinburgh. : 


‘ Se ete aS 


Cet 


Sir,—Many of us must have been highly 
pleased to see such a sensible and powerful letter 
upon this all-important subject in last week’s 
Buitpine News, the suggestions of which were 
so eminently practicable. 

It is curious that, with all its crying abuses, 
the architectural profession should remain, with 
respect to its general and personal interest, in a 
state of utter apathy. The fact of the matter is 


a * 


our paltry remuneration. And as for honour and 
glory, no one thinks any the better of us, and we 
become a by-word. If anything’s wrong, “It’s 
the architect.” < 

All this might be more bearable if there were 
any hope of redress; but, alas! at present there 
isnone. If we don’t want to alter this, we shall 
remain in our present state of lethargy—leave it 
to others to put right, or be content with the 
“Institute”? and the ‘‘Societies.”” These have 
done and are doing good work; but it always 
seems to me that they have begun at the wrong 
end: they attend to the flower of the profession, 
but neglect the roots, forgetting that the lowlier 
parts well tended will benefit the bloom. _ 

If we are to look to legislation for help, we 
must have power; and to have power, we must 
have numbers. In short, we must have union. 
If the limited federation projected some years 
ago had been extended to the entire profession as 
it then stood, and all these years which have 
fruitlessly fled had been given to organisation of 
the whole, what a splendid position we should 
have now occupied—what power ours would have 
been ! 

Everything human must havea beginning, and 


Nhe, 


_ Messrs. John Barker and Co., Ltd., are rebuilding hte 
a large portion of their premises butting on to Ball- 
street. Mr. F. G. Vigor has prepared the drawings, 
and the company are carrying out all the work with 
their own staff, with the exception of the fireproof 
floors, which are being constructed by Mess 
Mark Fawcett and Co. on the Mark 
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- should put acid in the colour.—James 8, Fitzpatrick. 
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haying their ends threaded with fin. continuous rods, 


small, square cold-twisted bars. They should have three 


_ of concrete floors and roofs, which ought long since to have 


gee pry ot ois answer to “Dry Rot,” if 


capillary action of the material has a tendency to suck up 
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Legal, 
ee 
CONTRACTS AND COMMITTEES. 


Py ete who make contracts with corpora- 
f tions should always take care to have this 
done in writing and under seal, for in no other 
way can they get a valid and enforcible contract, 
if objection is taken to its legality. Yet although 
this is so, and-is well known to those whom it 
concerns, we do occasionally come across a case 
in which a merely verbal promise, and that, too, 
by acommittee of a corporation, has been enforced. 
This occurred quite recently in an action against 
the Huddersfield Corporation, which went to 
the Court of Appeal (Zimes, Nov. 13), and 
which was reported in our last issue of 
Noy. 15. The plaintitis had been employed 
to do certain sewerage works under the cor- 
poration, and in course of construction it 
was found necessary to tunnel through a mass of 
rock, which the plaintiffs considered should be 
treated as extras. The borough surveyor, how- 
ever, refused to do this on his own authority, 
and referred plaintiffs to the Health Committee ; 
and this body gave them a verbal promise that 
they should receive proper remuneration for the 
work in question. At the trial plaintiffs relied, 
firstly, upon an alleged certificate of the surveyor, 
on which they failed; and, secondly, upon the 
‘parole contract made by the Health Committee 
on-behalf of the Corporation, upon which point 
the jury gave them a verdict. After this, the 
defendant’s counsel objected, firstly, that the 
contract relied upon was not under seal, and 
therefore not binding; and, in the next place, 
that by Section 200 of the Public Health Act, 
1875, such # committee could not enter into a 
contract of this kind so as to bind the Corporation. 
Mr. Justice Mathew, however, refused to entertain 
these points, because they were not taken 
until after the verdict, instead of being raised 
before. . 

Upon appeal, if was argued for the corpora- 
tion that they were entitled to judgment, not- 
withstanding the verdict, on the ground that the 
contract, not being under seal, was legally void, 
and so could not support a judgment. But the 


! QUESTIONS. . 


_ {11452.]—Colour on Parchment.-—Is it possible to 
get colour to lie as nicely on parchment as on drawing- 
paper, and how should it be put on? Is there anything 

put on the parchment to prevent it going through, as 
it will on some skins? A learned solicitor (?) says I. 


' [11453.]—Prices, &c.—(1) Will any reader kindl 
give names, qualities, appearance, position in which used, 
and prices, laid in mortar per yard of bricks commonly 
used in London? (2) If any Tey surveyors ‘depart 
t rd, and give 1 brick thick yards instead 
of 1} brick thick rods? (3) If, instead of giving timber 
ed, they give it in quantities as super. and lineal? 
such innoyation would inconvenience or be objected 

to by contractors tendering !—Provincra. 
_ [11454.|—Skittle Alley.—Will any reader kindly 
say what is the general length and width for skittle alley? 
the best method of laying the floor ?—Sxrrries. 


[11455.]—Lime in Water.—I should be obliged if 
any reader would tell me, or refer me to a book, stating 
at what temperature the lime contained in the ordinary 
drinking water precipitates, and commences to coat the 
interior of the vessel in which if may be heated with the 
hard substance commonly known as “fur” !—W. W. R. 


[11456.]—Extras.—What are the correct architectural 
charges to make (1) on contract and extras, also deduc- 
tions ; (2) on contract and extras only; (3) on contract 
and extras, after deducting bill of deductions !—J. W. C. 


REPLIES. 


[11445.]—Ivy on Walls.—The conflicting statements 
heard by “Oberon”? as to the effects of ivy on stone and 
brick walls in Seoping them dry and wet are both right. 
If ivy-covered walls are somewhat protected from driving 
rain, no doubt it acts as a kind of thatch; but, on the 
other hand, if ivy-covered walls are exposed to the force 
of winter's storms, where the rain is driven by the wind 
en a the By into the wall, then, no doubt, the 
wall is liable to be almost permanently damp, as the ivy 
excludes the sun and air, which are required to bring it 
out again. Ivy is not able to weaken or destroy a well- 
built wall, but be sure to keep it away from jerry- 

ders’ mortar.—H. Presron. : 


[11450.]—Conerete Floors.—I prefer to use broken 
brick (in pieces not more than lin, any way), mixed with 
enough fine, but dust-free, coke breeze to fill up the inter- 
stices. Sand is too heavy, and the particles are commonly 
too smooth, and make brittle work. For the same reason, 
or more so, gravel and ballast are fatal. Coke breeze 
wi out brick is (in most urban lovalities) cheaper, and it 
is also lighter, but not so strong—does very well for ordi- 
ay house-floors. Ihave put up extensive floors of each 
kind, the iron consisting of light flat bars set on edge, and 


lying 4jin, on the walls, and built into them in cement 
courses. But best of all, I believe, is the plan (common 
in America, but only lately introduced here) of using 


objection. By allowing the case to go to the jury 
upon the one point of fact, whether or not the 
promise was given by the committee, the corpora- 
tion had waived the objection they should have 
taken before. [t was the same thing as if they 
had fought the case upon the ground that no 
certificate had been given, and had afterwards 
sought to object that the original contract was 
void for want of a seal. The corporation had no 
merits to go upon, and now they must pay in 
accordance with this very informal promise of 
their committee. 
Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.0. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burrpine News,’”’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


or four turns per foot, bear a few inches on the walls at 
ends, and lie an inch above the soffit of the concrete. 
Half-inch square bars are large enough for spans up to 
16ft., the distance between being reduced as the span 
increases. For 10ft. spans the intervals should be 9in., 
and the thickness of concrete 5in.; for 12ft. spans, Zin. 
intervals and 6in. concrete ; for 14ft. spans, 6in. intervals 
and 7}in. concrete ; for 16ft. spans, 5in. intervals and S}in. 
concrete. The cold-twisting not only prevents the bars 
from drawing, and so renders keying the ends needless, but 
also actually increases the tensile strength of the metal. 
The use of *‘ joists’’ in concrete is a very crude, unscientific, 
not to say senseless, method, both extravagant and in- 
effective, and has done more than anything to hinder the use 
become universal. They will do so whenever architects 
begin to study sound and _ sensible building, und to base 
their style on that, instead seeking first after superficial 
gewgaw effects, which result in houses that look—and are 
—as trumpery as birdcages, whereas they should appear — 
and be—as solid and stable as rocks.—W. 8. 


Six-rncn.—Lessres.—Drains.—A., haying only an 
ordinary three years’ agreement, would not be liable to 
contribute to cost of repairing drains; but probably his 
landlord holds under a similar lease to that of adjoining 
lessees, and if so, he could be made responsible. 


Puzziep.—LeEase.—Covenants TO Reparr.—This seems 
an unusual form of lease. But, at all events, the separate 
covenants to paint within specified times would, I should 
say, be enforcible, apart from the covenant as to general 
repairs. 


‘ Grange-over-Sands’’ had been experimentally seeking 
a method of setting up dry-rot (so called) to his basement 
floors, he could not possibly have adopted any method 
more uniquely successful. His broken stone, coke breeze, 
and cement, are all absorbent materials. Instead of 
repelling the dampness, as so many people (who ought to 
know better) suppose, they greatly encourage it. The 


every drop of moisture from the earth, and bring it to the 
surface, almost as readily as a knob of sugar takes in the 
moisture from the dregs of a cup of tea. ‘‘ Grange-over- 
Sands” should have put down a cheap wood-block floor 
in pitch, not forgetting to pitch the edge of the blocks 
where they come next to walls, or, if he would rather 
prefer boards, he should have pitched the concrete all 
over on the surface, setting a few iron bolts in the con- 
vrete preyious for fixing bonds.—H. Parsron. 


rr 
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Parliamentary notice has b3en published for the 
projected light railway from Forsinnard to Port- 
skerra, on the north coast of Sutherland. The 
Duke of Sutherland is proprietor of all the land 
through which the line passes, and in addition to a 
free grant of the land, he has promised all the 
wood for the sleepers. All the crofters and other 
tenants of the land have signed agreements in 
favour of the construction of the railway, so that 
the scheme, which is estimated to cost £40,000, is 


Two miles south-west of Totnes, in the hamlet 
of Luscombe and parish of Harberton, at the 
junction of four roads and situated on the highest 
ground in the manor of Dundridge, are the 15th- 
century remains of a wayside cross, Oaly the base 


quite unopposed. 
and part of the upright pillar remain to testify to tui i 
psa sent dle pus Pa peat hace e . : The new Workhouse Infirmary, Guildford, is now 


Nabe ut of y | being erected for the guardians of the poor of the 
age rom Dartmoor. Under the direction of | Guildford Union, from the designs and under the 
tr. W. M. Tollit, architect, of Totnes, the missing superintendence of Messrs. Peak and Lunn, archi- 


portions have now been made good. The new tects, of Guildford. All the wards are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 


work is also of Dartmoor ite, and on the top 
of the shaft isa circular head carved in facsimile of | patent open fireplace Manchester stoves, with 
ornamental tiled sides, the same being supplied 


by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Man- 
chester, 


a aah cross at Se peng or. The restora- 
tion has been carried out essrs, H Hi 
and Sons, of Exeter. : a eR 
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Court held that it was now too late to raise that- 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Wuat ts 4 Martin Roap ?—IN RE AN ARBITRA- 
TION BETWEEN THE Mayor oF BURSLEM AND THE 
County Counciy or SrarrorpsHize.—lIn the 
Court of Appeal, orf Monday, before the Master of 
the Rolls and Lords Justices Kay and Rigby, an 
appeal was heard from an order of Mr. Justice 
Grantham and Mr. Justics Wright, which was 
against the Staffordshire County Council. The 
Council objected to contribute to the repair and 
maintenance of certain paved ways on main roads 
passing through districts in the county. By the 
Local Government Act, 1888, these roads were to be 
wholly maintained by the County Council, but the 
District Council might claim to repair them, subject 
to the County Council contributing an annual sum 
to be arrived at by arbitration. The arbitration 
took place, and the County Council sought to set 
aside the award on the ground that they were not 
liable for the repair of the paved footpaths, but the 
Divisional Court deciced against this contention. 
Hence the present appeal. The Master of the 
Rolls, in giving judgment, said the question in 
dispute was: What was a main road? It was 
one leading from one large town to another, 
like the Great West of EHagland-road, or the 
great North-road, some parts of which, passing 
through towns or villages, might have pavements 
on each side for the convenience of pedestrians. 
The County Council objected to pay for these pave- 
ments; but, in his opinion, they formed part of the 
main road, and came within the words of the Act. 
He entirely concurred in the previous decision on 
the point, and the appeal would be dismissed. 
The other Lords Justices concurred. The appeal 
was accordingly dismissed. It was intimated there 
would be an appeal to the House of Lords. 


Licut anp Air CAsE at PiymouTH.—Before 
his Honour Judge Eilge, at Stonehouse, on Nov, 12 
and 18, Richard Pearse, owner of a house at 
11, Prospect-place, Plymouth, claimed £50 damages 
from William Lipthorn, contractor, Plymouth, for 
erecting a workshop upon a wall alleged to belong 
solely to plaintiff, and thus causing an obstruction 
to light and air. Plaintiff also asked for an in- 
junction to restrain defendant from continuing the 
trespass and obstruction. The wall was claimed to 
be plaintiff's on the ground that his father had 
always executed all necessary repairs to it, and no 
one else. Dafendant had erected a workshop of 
corrugated iron and wood on the wall, with the 
result that necessary air and light to plaintifi’s 
premises were seriously interfered with. Messrs. 
A, W. Dsbnam, E. M. Leest, and H, G. Luff 
(architects and surveyors), and plaintiff bore out 
counsel’s statement, and the tenants spoke of the 
baneful effect upon the light and air in the rooms 
and courtyard. For the defence Mr. Pearce called 
Mr. A, Corderoy, M.S.A., who gave his reasons for 
considering the wall a party-wall. With regard to 
air, there were 248 superficial feet of air in the 
courtyard before defendant, put up his building. 
There were now 172 superficial feet of air; amply 
sufficient, the usual expert allowance being a half a 
foot for every superficial foot of curtilage. The 
erection had rather increased than decreased the 
current of air, on the mine principle that a higher 
funnel increased draught. After viewing the 
a aed his Honour reserved judgment for a 
month, 


Riparian Property.—In the Chancery Division, 
on Friday, Mr. Justice R>mer declared in favour of 
the plaintiff in the curious trespass action of 
‘*s Hindson v. Ashby.’’ The parties are owners of 
adjoining riparian properties in Buckinghamshire, 
and the question at issue between them was whether 
a strip of land which the water had gradually 
ceased to cover, and upon which the defendant had 
made a concrete path for the use of his tenants, 
belonged to the plaintiff or formed part of the 
original bed of the river. Mr. Justice Romer 
decided that, as the river receded, the portion of its 
former bed which was left dry becams the property 
of the owner of the land adjacent to it. 


Tue Hercur or Corner Burtprnes.—At West 
London Police-court on Friday, a fresh summons 
against Mr. R. J. Worley was heard at the instance 
of the London County Council, in respect of 
Kensington-court, which continued beyond the 
regulated height. Mr. Chilvers, on behalf of the 
Council, said on the last occasion Mr. Poole, who 
represented the defendant, complained of the fre- 
quency of the proceedings. Mr. Chilvers brought 
the matter under the notice of the Building Acts 
Committee, and Mr. Poole and he had come to an 
agreement that if the magistrate would inflict the 
full penalty for a certain number of days he (Mr. 
Chilvers) would give an undertaking not to takeany 
further proceedings, The committee, taking into 
consideration the fines inflicted by Mr. Curtis 
Bennett and the magistrate (Mr. Rose), and the 
costs which had been paid by the defendant, thought 
that would meet the requirements of the case. Mr. 
Rose, who could not agree to that arrangement, 
suggested that the case should be proved. Mr. 
Poole then pleaded guilty, for the purposes of the 
summons, and said the defendant was quite willing 


to adopt the arrangement of the committee. Mr. 
Chilvers pressed for penalties for fifty days at 40s. a 
day. Mr. Rose then ordered the defendant to pay 
£100, with 2s. costs. : nae ea 


CHIPS, 


Wreight’s Charity School at Faversham js about 
to be extended by the addition of technical class- 
rooms. Mr. E. Power is the architect, and Mr. 
Walter Histed, of Faversham, the contractor. 


The old church of St. Peter’s, Derby, is to be 
improved and enlarged, The work will include the 
repairing of the nave, voof, and north aisle, the re- 
building of the tower, and the addition of two bays 

to the nave and aisle, westward, The work is 
expected to cost about £5,000, 
A new Baptist School-chapel will be-opened at 
Chesham on Tuesday, Dec. 3, by the President of 
the Baptist Union, It has been built by Messrs. 
. Thompson and Brierley, at a cost of £3,000. 


At Monday’s meeting of the School Board for 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, a debate and division took 
place on the appointment of an architect or firm of 
architects for the proposed school in Elswick-road. 
The vote resulted in Messrs. Dunn and Hansom 
receiving the appointment en the usual terms and 
conditions. 

The Heckmondwike Urban Council decided on 
Monday to apply to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to borrow £15,323 for sewage farm 
expemses, street paving, and other public improve- 
ments: — 


At Aby, near Alford, a new Wesleyan Chapel 
was opened last week. It is Gothic in style, and is 
built of Mablethorpe red bricks, with Ancaster 
stone dressings, and is seated for 150 persons. The 
cost of the chapel and schoolroom has been £700, 
The architect is Mr. John Thompson, of Grimolby, 
and the work has been carried out by Mr. Askew 
Wood, of Alford. 


A Local Government Board inquiry was held at 
Torquay on Friday, touching the application of 
the Town Council for leave to borrow £4,500 for 
extending the water-supply.- Mr. T. S. Weeks, 
waterworks engineer, explained the plans. ‘There 
Was 10 opposition. 


Mr. D. W. Powell, of Kingswood, Bristol, who 
was, at a recent meeting of the Swindon and High- 
worth Rural District Council, selected as surveyor 
and inspector of nuisances, at a salary of £160 a 
year, in the place of Mr. C. Law-Green, resigned, 
has decided not to accept the position. 


A new Wesleyan Church at Alphington was 
opened on Saturday. Mr. Herbert, of Exeter, was 
the builder, and Mr. Frank Chorley prepared the 
designs. 


New Wesleyan schools are about to be formally 
opened at Mawdesley, near Ormskirk. Land ad- 
joming has also beén secured as a site fora chapel, 
The main school will accommodate 60 children, 
and the infant schools 24, the rooms being separated 
by a patent swivel partition. The structure is 
faced outside with pitched face stones, the inside 
lining being of brick. The works will cost about 
£500. The whole has been designed and erected 
under the superintendence of Mr. H. E. Peach, 
architect, Southport. 


At the last meeting of the Torquay Town Council 
it was reported that the new promenade pier had 
been completed, and that the total cost had been 
£10,500. Mr. A. Thorpe was the contractor. 


The Quarry is the name of a new monthy journal 
which is shortly to appear as a medium of com- 
munication between the stone, slate, marble, lime, 
and cement trades and those who supply their 
needs, It will be conducted under the same auspices 
asthe British Clayworker, and will, no doubt, prove 
as successful. Mr. Montgomery has always struck 
out new ground, and not wasted his efforts on pro- 
ducing imitations of already existing j ournals, as 
some good people seem fond of wasting their own— 
or other people’s—money in doing! 

One of the finest freehold building sites in West- 
minster is to be offered at the Mart on the 4th of 
next month, by Messrs. Edmund Richardson and 
Son, of 50, Finsbury-square. - It comprises Nos. 15, 
16, and 17, St. Ann’s-street, and 34 and 35, Old Pye- 
street, Victoria-street, and is only a few yards from 
the Westminster Palace Hotel. ‘The cial area 
is about 4,400ft., and early possession of the whole 
can be had. 


The Local Government -Board inquiry into the 
application of the Wimbledon Urban District 
Council for sanction to borrow £32,000 for s 
of electric lighting took place at the district council 
offices on Friday, before Major-General Phipps 
Carey, RE. 


§} An oak eagle lectern has been placed in the parish 
church of St. Petrock, Treva}ga. It has been 


executed by Messrs, 
red y ssts,. Harry Hems and. Sons, of 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 

MATTERS. 3 
Azton.—A Local Government Board inquiry was 
held at~Alton, Hants, on the 19th inst., by Col. 
Coke, M.Inst.C.E., for the purpose of considering 
an application fromthe Urban District Council for 
a Joan of about £11,000 for sewage disposal works, 
the plans of which had been prepared by Measrs. 
R. B, Grantham and Son, Northumberland-avenue. 
The inspector first examined the land up to and 
upon which the sewage was to be pumped and dis- 
tributed, and then held the inquiry. There was a 
good deal of opposition to the application. 


Neweort, Mox.—The scheme of the Newport 
Corporation to obtain a supply of water from Went- 
w has been most unfortunate. The report of 
the two geological experts, Messrs. Hill and 
Hawkesley, C_E., upon the site just presented to 
the committee, recommends the abandonment of 
the scheme. ‘The amount of the contract was 
£92,000," but the committee were. recently given 
powers: to» borrow as much as £250,000. If the 
works are abandoned; the contractor, Mr. Young, 
of Glasgow, will probably have to be compensated 
for loss of contract. 


ee 


Messrs. Wm. Godwin and Son, Lugwardine 
Works, Withington, Hereford, have recently os 
plied the tile pavements in the chancels of 

following churches :—St. Mark’s, Reigate; Ayes 
street, Bradford; St.-Cathbert’s, Clungunford ; 
Brent Knoll, Somerset; and St. Michael’s, Garway. 


Mr. E, Roscoe Mullins, seulptor, has been com- 
missioned to execute, in Bath stone, the large 
group of sculpture representing “ Engineering,”’ to 
be placed on the central gable of the new Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway Administrative 
Offices, Bombay, now being erected from thé de- 
signs of Mr. F, W. Stevens, C.LE., F.R.LB.A., of 
Bombay. Mr, Mullins has also received instruc- 
tions to execute two large medallion heads of the 
late Colonels French and Kennedy, the pioneers of 
this railway, which will be placed in circular panels 
over the exterior arches of the principal carriage- 
porch of the railway. = 


In referring to the outcry that has been made 
against the repairs. recently executed at Rochester 
Castle, the South Eastern Gazette reports: ‘The 
cheapest way of repairing old walls was that adopted 
by the late Lord Romney at Allington Castle. When 
the stones got loose there, a couple of men were sent 
round with crowbars, with which they prised the 
yoose stones into the moat.” 


Mr, Geo W. Willcocks, M.Inst. C.E., a Local 
Government Board inspector, attended at the 
district council cftices, Milnrow, on Wednesday 
week, for the purpose of making inquiry into the 
application of the council to borrow £16,000 for 
sewage works and. sewage disposal. 


In the erection of extensive residential flats near 
Child’s Hill Station, Hendon, for Mr, G. F. Kalber, 
Messrs. Fambrini-and Daniels, architectural con- 
crete workers, Lincoln, haye secured the contract 
for supplying the whole of the moulded sills and 
heads, stringcourses, cornices, caps, label moulds, 
elliptic arch moulds, &c., in their grey concrete 
masonry. This firm haye recently appointed Messrs. 
Butson and Roberts, 67, Chancery-lane, as their 
town agents, where can be seen full-sized sections 
of mouldings, &c., as actually used in many public 
buildings. ss : 

In last Friday’s issue of the Boitpnse News there 
appeared a notice of the competition for Bangor 
County Schools for girls, and in it Mr. J. H. 
Phillips, M $.A., was referred to as the author of the 
designs placed first-in the Tate Intermediate School 
competition. Mr. Phillips writes us that at that 
time Mr. J. T. Holdgate, now of London, was in 
partnership with him, and they were jointly the 
authors of the design placed first. 

The Ramsey Town Commissioners (Isle of Man) 
have decided to erect a hospital for infectious 
diseases at Cronk Ruagh, distant about one and a 
eee = ae ae of Ramsey. pe site is 

mirably adapted for the purpose, end comprises 
about two and a half acres of groan: The hospital 
will contain 14 beds, and provisioy for administra - 
tion, laundry, and. disinfecting A care- 
taker’s lodge will also be erected at the entrance 
gate. The total cost, including the site, buildings, 
furnishing, disinfecting apparatus, water supply, 
and drainage, is not expected to be over £4,000. 
The hospital has been designed by Mr. John T- 
Boyde, architect, of Ramsey, whose plans were 
selected in competition about two years ago. One- 
third of the cost will be defrayed by the Government. 
of the Isle of Man, 


The funeral_took place on Monday, at Smith- 
down-road Cemetery, Liverpool, of Mr. George 
Morton, who, like his father before him, was a 
noted builder of houses in the south-end of Liver- 
pool. ‘‘A genial and large-hearted man, Mr. 
Morton’s life was,” says a local journal, ‘ full of 
acts of charity.’’ 


+ their sanction to it. 


+4+4+— ae, is oa 
Te fourteenth annual fine art exhibition — 
opened at Dundee on Satarday is-one of the best — 
of the series, and-affords an excellent representa- 
tion of contemporary Scottish art. Amon 
local exhibits are <‘A Rainy Day,” by a 
Watts; Sir F. Leighton’s *‘ Greek Girls” ry Eas 
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A. Maure, Wellwood Rastrick, and J. McTa 
Stacy Marks, J. R. Reid, and Th 


contribute genre works, and. Professor Hi 


oi: 


as usual, is the foremost exhibitor of px 

Ir has been stated that, with the dec 
public interest in Gothic work, the pra 
making rubbings of ancient memorial 
diminished in popularity. The process c 
a rubbing is a slow and dusty one,~ : 
obtained, a collection of facsimiles needs much — 
space. Itseems, however, that the Oxford Uni- — 
versity Brass Rubbing Society-is in a flourishin 
condition. The ‘‘ O:U0.B.R.8. has 


16 of 


trae then. of all sepulchral monum: 
county and diocese of Oxford; and, during 
tion, to promote-the study and pres 1D 
brasses elsewhere, as its members” 
opportunity. The society has held t 
meetings in each of the last. three: 
which recent. rubbings. taken by m : 
been exhibited. Papers have been read on ‘*Sym= 
bolism in Brasses,”” by H. M. Conacher;-.“‘The -- 
Problems of a-Brass Engraver,’ by J. W. Crow- 
foot; ‘“ Heraldry,” by A. R. Pinel; “* Canopies 
in Brasses,” by J. L. Myres; and “The Parish 
Church and Monuments of Minster in Sheppey,”” 
by W. H. Draper. - At the last meeting, in: 
term, several members discussed the brasses which 
they had lately studied, and exhibited their 
bings. Ata public meeting, held in November, : 
in the Ashmolean Lecture Room, Viscount Dillon = 
gave a lecture upon ‘Ancient Armour,’ andhas = 
since become an honorary member of the society; 
With its present programme and o % 5 
and with so many active brass-rubbers: 
there is reason to hope that the societ 
tinue to progress as rapidly as it has] 
during its brief existence. ieee 
Tue City Commissioners of Sewers hav 
under consideration an application by the Centr: 
London and Waterloo and City Railway Com- 
panies to make modifications inthe desig 
the subways leading to the central 
to be constructed at the Mansion 
commission, two years ago, app 
and specifications, reserving, however, | 
to alter or modify the details, The modification 
now suggested by Sir Benjamin Baker and the 
other engineers to the railway mpanies, 
made in the general arrangement of the station, 
are principally to avoid interference with adjacent. 
buildings. «One of the alterations is to connect. 
the platforms of the Waterloo and City Railway 
by inclined subways with the system of foot-. = 
passenger. subways to be formed in front of = — 
the Mansion House. Another modification has 
reference to the proposed ~ staircase at fhe 
corner of Princes-street, opposite the Man-— 
sion House. Owing fo the vaults of the 
Union Bank projecting further beneath the 
public way than was originally allowed for - 
and to the railway company being prohibited by 
their Act from interfering with those vaults, 
they desire to alter the plans of the’ staircase in 
such a way as to involve a further absorption of 
the carriage-way. The Commission consider this 
alteration highly objectionable, and have refused. 
Another suggestion which _ 
they have vetoed is to substitute a single fora 
double staircase at the east end of the Mansioz 
House, and they have further declined to sanction. 
an alteration in the line of kerb at the junction 
of Queen Victoria-street and the Poultry. In _ 
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regard to the whole scheme, the Commission, 


efore giving permission to commence any 


every respect. to complete the station, subways, 
and approaches in conformity with their Act. 
Further negotiations are, therefore, in progress 


~ between the Commissioners and the company. 


Tur Commissioners of her Majesty’s Works 
and Public Buildings are seeking Parliamentary 
powers next session to acquire, by compulsory 
purchase or otherwise, “‘all the land, houses, 
buildings, streets, roads, and premises situate 


within the area bounded on the north by Charles- |. 


street, on the east by Parliament-street, on the 


south by Great George-street, up to and including 


No. 23 in that street, and by Boar’s Head-yard, 
and on the west by the building of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers and Delahay-street.”” The 
Act will empower the Commissioners, so far as 
may be necessary, ‘‘ to stop up, remove, alter, or 
divert all or part of Charles-street, Parliament- 
street, King-street, Great George-street, Boar’s 
Head-yard, Little Boar’s Head-yard, Gardener’s- 
lane, Delahay-street, Delahay-mews,’’ and all 
other streets, sewers, mains, and works within the 
area described above, and to appropriate the site 
for the purpose of erecting thereon public offices. 


Tue 142nd session of the Society of Arts was 
opened on Wednesday evening, when an address 
was delivered by Major-General Sir John Don- 
nelly, K.C.B., chairman of the council, who took 
as his subject the present position of technical 
instruction in this country. He reviewed what is 

- being done as a preparation for it in elementary 
~ schools, and to promote it through the Science and 
Art Department, and urged that the suspicion of 
wasted funds should be met by concerted action 
and more systematic inspection and examination. 
Next Wednesday a paper on “ Locomotive Carriages 
for Common Roads” will be read by Mr. H. H. 
Cunynghame; and the subsequent lectures before 
Christmas include ‘Mural Painting, with the 
Aid ‘of Metallic Oxides and Soluble Silicates,’’ 
by Mrs. Anna Lea-Merritt and Professor W. C. 
Roberts-Austen, C.B., F.R.S.; and ‘* Water 


Purification by Means of Iron,’’ by Mr. F. A.}. 


Anderson. The first course of Cantor Lectures 
willbe by Mr. W. Worby Beaumont, M.Inst.C.E., 
on ‘‘ Mechanical Road Carriages.’? The other 
courses for the session will be by Dr. J. A. 
- Fleming, F.R.S., on “ Alternate Current Trans- 
formers’’; by Professor J. M. Thomson, F.R.S E., 


on ** The Chemistry of Building Materials,’’ a 


series of three lectures to be given on Feb. 17 
and 24, and March 2, 1896; by Mr. H. Graham 
Harris, M.Inst.C.E., on ‘‘ Refrigeration”; by 
Mr. Henry A. Miers, M.A.,on “‘ Precious Stones”’ ; 
by Mr. James Swinburne, on ‘‘ Applied Electro- 
Chemistry.”” : 


Tue trustees of the late Earl of Dysart have, 
after prolonged negotiations, drafted a Bill for 
introduction into Parliament next session with a 
view to settling-numerous questions that have 
arisen with the public authorities in their en- 


deavour to develop the Dysart estate in Surrey. | 


- Under this Bill the Corporation of Richmond will, 
in consideration of concessions made by them, 
receive as a gift from the trustees the whole of 
‘Petersham Meadows as a recreation ground for the 
public. The trustees also propose to maintain as 
open ture land for ever, other meadows 
adjoining the proposed recreation ground, and 
-also to obtain leave from the Court of Chancery to 


_ transfer to the corporation the wcoded slope 
- behind the Star and Garter Hotel, known as 
_ Petersham Common. By these concessions.on the 


_ part of the trustees the Corporation of Richmond 


_ Thames between Richmond an 


_ passed by the House of Commons in 1891. Mr. 


will preserve the famous view from Richmond- 


hill, and in consideration of these gifts the cor- 


_ poration undertake to support the passage of the 
_ Bill through Parliament. -The Bill will also deal 

with the vexed question as to the ownership of 
_ the.towing-path on the Sede side of the river 
= Teddington Lock, 
and proposes to vest Ham Common in the hands 


of the Ham District Council as an open space. 


_ A pepuTaTion of trade-unionists waited, on 
Friday, on Mr, Hanbury, the financial secretary 
to the Treasury, to urge him to do all in his 
power to carry out the fair contracts resolution 


George Dew, organising delegate of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, 


~ mentioned instances which had come under his 
_ personal cognisance, in which the War Office 
had given out contracts to employers who were 
_ paying a halfpenny per hour less than the trade- 


anion wages prevalent in the district. In reply, 


works, are requiring the Central London Railway 
_ Company to satisfy them as to their ability in 


EWS. | 
Mr. Hanbury promised to do all he could towards 
the carrying out of the House of Commons 
resolution as to the payment of trade-union rates 
of wages and the practice of sub-letting contracts. 
He also declared himself in favour of publicity 
being given to the names of firms contracting for 
Government work, but protested strongly against 
the unsupported suggestion that Government 
officials were sometimes personally interested in 


contracts. 
=. oo o—____ 


CHIPS. 


At the Museum of Practical Geology, in Jermyn- 
street, W., a commencement has been made in the 
formation of a collection of the principal bricks 
made in this country, showing in each case samples 
of the clay or clays employed in the manufacture. 


The school board for Sedgley adopted on Tues- 
day plans by Mr. Brevitt, for new schools to ba 
built in Bilston-street. Accommodation will be 
provided for 900 children, at an estimated cost of 
£7 per head. 


The public park at Duns; N.B., some 13 acres in 
extent, has now been completed. Ssven acres of 
the park have been laid down in grass, surrounded 
by plots filled with hatdy flowering shrubs, while 
the eastern part is entirely devoted to flower plots 
and lawn, studded with trees, A walk of nearly 
half a mile in length encircles the grounds, and at 
convenient points are a bowling-green, tennis- 
court, and quoiting pitch. The work has been 
executed by Messrs, Dickson and Co., of Edinburgh. 


An examination has been held in the Court of 
Bankruptcy of James H. Bryett, builder, Rom- 
ford-road, Forest Gate, who commenced business in 
S»ptember, 1893, with a capital of £75. The 
accounts show liabilities £7,232, of which £2,082 is 
unsecured, and an estimated surplus of £57. 


The Great Ferris Wheel at Chicago, which was 
the clow of the World’s Fair in 1893, and the 
original of the structure at Eirl’s Court, has been 
removed from Midway-walk at Jackson Park, to 
the northern part of the city, and was re-completed 
and made its first revolution on the new site a 
fortnight ago. 


A new clurch, dedicated to St. James-the-Great, 
was opened by the Bishop of Ely on Saturday 
week, in the fen district of the large agricultural 
parish of Mildenhall, Suffolk. It replaces an iron 
structure which was wrecked in the great storm of 
last March. The present building of flint and stone, 
with a small tower, porch, and vestry, will accom- 
modate about 129 people. 


On Wednesday the old parish church at frog 
stead, Berks, was reopened after restoration. t. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., LL.D., in addition to 
giving a handsome subscription, has also acted as 
honorary architect. The old unsafe nave-roof has 
been entirely renewed, and the original oak roof 
inside revealed, and much sham lath and plaster- 
work about the church removed, bringing to light 
again the old oak supports to the towerlet, which 
has also been renewed. The vicar is now raising 
additional funds for a vestry and for two bells to 
take the place of those sold in 1809-10 by the then 
vicar and wardens. 


A stained-glass window has just been put up in 
the north aisle of the parish church of Berkeley, to 
the memory of Elton Vivian Gifford, by his mother, 
Lady Gifford, and his brothers and. sisters. The 
window is the work of Messrs Bartison and Grylls, 
of London, and the subject is ‘‘ The Peacemaker.”’ 


The first portion of the new municipal buildings 
at Oxford, now in course of erection from designs 
by, and under the superintendence of, Mr. H. T. 
Hare, A R:1.B.A., York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C., 
was opened on Friday by the mayor of the city. It 
consists of the public reading-room, being a section 
of the free library. Messrs. J. Parnell and Son, of 
Ragby, are the builders. Mr. Stanford being the 
local manager, and Mr. Evans is the clerk of works. 


Mr, P. N. Russell, the original founder of the 
engineering firm of Russell and Co., has given the 
sum of £50,000 to endow a school of engineering in 
connection with the Sydney University. 


The celebrated picture of ‘Calais Gate,’ by 
William Hogarth, which was presented by the 
Dake of Westminster to the National Gallery in 
July last, is now hung in the gallery in Room XVII. 
The picture, which is numbered 1464, has been 
until recently at an exhibition at Chester. 


By arrangement with the Trustees of the Peabody 
Donation Fand, the Vestry of St. Mary, Islington, 
some years ago carried out sewerage works for the 
Peabody Buildings in Greenman-street, and when 
these were afterwards found to be defective, the 
vestry called upon the trustees to abate the 
nuisance. The question who was responsible for 


‘the expense thereby entailed came on Wednesday 


before the Lord Chief Justice and a special jury, 
when a decision was given against the vestry on all 
the main points in dispute. : 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE, 


Mownpvay.—Suryeyors’ Institution. “Landlords and 
Tenants in Ireland,’ by R. M. D. 
Saunders. 8 p.m. 


Turspay.—Auctioneers’ Institute. ‘‘Compulsory Pur- 
chase,” by H. Logan, M.S.B.L. 8 p.m. 
Institution of Ciyil Engineers. Discus- 
sion on “‘ Subaqueous Tunnelling.” 8 p.m. 
Wepnespay.—Carpenters’ Hall Free Lectures. ‘‘ Setting 
Oat Work and By-Laws,’ by James 
Bartlett. 8 p.m. 
Society of Arts. ‘ Locomotive Car- 
riages for Common Roads,” by H. H 
Cunynghams. 8p.m. 


At Wednesfield, anew board schoolaceommodating 
300 children, and built at a cost of £2,200, was 
opsned on Monday. 


The marriage took place at St. Michael’s, Shrews- 
bury, on Tuesday, of Mr. Arthur Eiward Lloyd- 
Oswell, A.R I.B.A , Shrewsbury, second son of the 
late Rev. Henry Lloyd-Oswell, rector of Llan- 
dinabo, and Mabel Frances, youngest daughter of 
the late Rev. Charles Amphlett. 


The town council of Edinburgh adopted on 
Wednesday, by 18 votes to 9, a proposal to erect 
four tenenements of workmen’s houses on property 
belonging to the city at Tynecastle. 


The President of the Royal Academy has pro- 
nounced judgment in the statuette competition 
instituted by the Art Union of London. Sir 
Frederic Lsighton’s award is given to a model for a 
statuette representing *‘ Hero,’”? by Miss. Margaret 
Giles, of Bristol, who gains the premium of £150 
offered by the Society. 


The parish church of Wainfleet has just been re- 
stored from plans by Mr. J. B. Corby, of S'amford. 
The works include reseating in oak, and new floors 
of pitch-pine wood blocks on concrete. An oak 
chancel screen has been added—the lower part filled 
with open tracery, the upper part having tracery 
heads, moulded cornice. The new pulpit, of oak, 
is fixed on a carved Ketton stone base. The hot- 
water service has been rearranged. The cost has 
been £700. The works have been executed by Mr, 
J. I. Turner, Wainfleet, and the carving by Mr. 
W. Hilliam, of Stamford. 


A new boys’ school has been built in Cambridge- 
road, Devonport, adjoining an existing school for 
girls, The building is of two stories, and is 
constructed of brick. It is planned on the central 
hall principle, and has eight classrooms, accom- 
modating 528 children, each classroom opening 
directly out of the hall. Cloakrooms and lavatories 
are provided at the hall entrances, from which 
granite staircases in duplicate lead to the upper 
floor. ‘The foul air is drawn off by Boyle’s 
ventilators on the roof. The central halls and the 
upper floor rooms are lined with brick above dados 
of Robinson’s cement, whilst the plastered rooms 
have pitch-pine dadoes. The building is heated 
throughout by a low-pressure hot-water apparatus. 
The general contractors were Messrs. A. R, Loth- 
bridge and Sons, and the architects Messrs. Hine 
and Odgers. It has been completed within the 
contract sum of £5,280. Mr. Hoskyn has been the 
clerk of works. 


The Hay Urban District Council have decided to 
purchase from the local waterworks company their 
undertaking, and by an agreement entered into 
between the parties the price to be paid for it, as 
well as the amount of compensation to beallowed 
to the secretary of the company, has been referred 
to the sole arbitration of Mr. Edward Pritchard, 
M.Inst.C.E., of Birmingham and Westminster. 
The arbitration proceedings were commenced on 
Monday in Hay, when the arbitrator made an 
inspection of the undertakings to bs acquired by 
council; 


The lending, reference, and technical libraries 
formed ia connection with St. Bride’s Lastitute, 
Bride-lane, Fleet-street, HE C., were opened by Sir 
Walter Besant on Wednesday. The institute, 
which has been erected from designs of Mr. R. C. 
Murray, by Messrs. W. Brass and Sons, was illus- 
trated in our issue of Nov. 17, 1893, and on Nov. 2, 
1894, we gave reproductions of the medallion por- 
traits by George Tinworth of Mr. J, Passmore 
Edwards and the. late Mr. William Blades, both_ 
liberal donors to the library. 


An action brought by certain inhabitants of the 
Guildford Rural Sanitary District, to restrain the 
Guildford, Godalming, and Woking Joint Hospital 
Board from using a plot of land on Whitemoor 
Common, Guildford, consisting of two acres, and 
a cottage thereon, for a small-pox hospital, and 
from erecting a small-pox hospital on the said plot 
of land, was heard by Mr. Justice Kekewich, in the 
Chancery Division, on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday. The learned judge considered that 
the existing cottage was not a suitable place for 
small-pox patients, but there would be no objection 
to erecting a fresh building for such a purpose on 
the site, and no well-founded apprehension of 
danger. 
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ADDINGTON UNION. —SANITARY 

WORKS AND ALTERATIONS.—QUANTITIES for this 

work, prepared by an experienced Quantity Surveyor, can be obtained 

on speculative terms from —SURVEYOR, 57, Porchester-road, 
Paddington. 


W. A. LASCELLES and Co,, 
121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Conservatories & Greenhouses, 


WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANE, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects ie specially invited te the Durability 
and beautiful Corounr of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fined Coraplete. Samples and Estimates Free, 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 
NGRTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


London Agent :— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSOOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


The most extensive’ Stock of every kind of 
Woodin Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


| on-Tyne, architect. 


“TENDERS. 


*.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the “addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender ; it adds to the value of the information. 


Corrorp.—For the completion of the lunatic. asylum. 
at Cotford, for the Devonshire County Council : 
Willcocks and Co., Wolverhampton £75, 350 7 0 
Accepted. 


[Owing to failure of previous contractor, new tenders 
were invited. | 


Finspury Parx, N.—For enlarging the lodge at Fins- 
bury Park, for the London County Council. Mr. T. 
Blashill, superintending » architect :— 


Wallis, A. £282 0 0 
Britton, F 273.0 0 
Hart, P.. 270 16 0 
Lapthorne, By “and Co. 246 0 0 
be onter S R., and Son 243 2.5 
Wells, W. 230 0 0 
Williamson and Sons .. 219 15 5 
Pancy, W. a 216 0 0 
Thorne, W. aan eae 212 8 4 

; 193 10 0 

chitect’s estimate, £226. ) 


J effries, qa. ie (accepted) 


GaTHSHEAD-ON-TynE.—For erection of bakery at Low 
Fell, for the Gateshead Industrial Co-operative Society, 
Ltd. Mr. E. Bowman, 62, Grainger-street, Newcastle- 
Quantities by the architect :— 


Lunn, J., Newcastle .. ‘e 2 BL T6700. 
Lamb, T. and Re Gateshead 1,709 0 0 
Tyrie, W.C., Gateshead ; 1,693 0 0 
Hunter and Co., Low Fell . 1,688 0 0 
Raven and Hitcham, Gateshead . 1,656 0 0 
George, E. and T., Newcastle 1,627 0 0 
Draper and Sons, Leamside 1,618 0 0 
Wakefield & Henderson, Low Fell* 1,573 0.0 


* Accepted. 


Gorr’s Oax.—For the erection of two cottages at Goff’s 
Oak, for the Receiver for the Metropolitan Police District. 
Mr. John Butler, F.R.I.B.A., architect. Quantities by 
Mr. W. H. Thurgood :— 


Higgs and Hill... ies : « £1,78f.0 0 
Lawrence and Sons ... ae . 1,745..0°0 
Gardener Gi 1,650 0 0 
Richardson 1,625 0 0 
Waterman 1,620 0 0 
Wilmott and Sons <.. ae va 4,595° 00 
Bunce ‘a 56y Share, LODO OO 
‘Almond and Son 1,488 0 0 


Lrxps.—For heating the nae portion of Green- 
lane Board School :— 
Newsum, Roberts, and Co. (accepted). 
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Hexuam.—For the erection of a branch bank, for 
Messrs, Lambton and Co., bankers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Mr. Jobn W. Dyson, MS.A.. Grey-street, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. J. P. Allen, P,A.8.L., Grainger-street, 
West Newcastle :— 


‘Weatheritt, T., Newcastle ... ... _ £5,267 10 3 
Middlemiss Bros., Neweastle. 2, 5,243 13. 6. 
Tyril, W. C., Gateshead fhe Pa DyABO Dec 
Darlington, W. and J., Hexham"... 5,016.13 4 


Ss ‘Accepted. 
Lxrcest#r.—For the erection of a new factory, South 
Bond-street, for Mr. H. J. Creese. Mr. J. Smith, ‘Briton 
street, Leicester, architect :— 


Gretton and Sid ag Mee gee ‘ad £449 0.0 
Cooke, J. RB: Sy abe 442 7 0 
Clayton, J. H......... aa awe 440 0 6 
Hill, J. N. aS ve e ar 426 0 0 
Mason and Sons... ra wee 4130.0 
‘Gurney. ae oe +3 401-10 -0 
Elliott F . (accepted)... 5 “396 0 0 
‘All of Leicester. 


Lonypvon.—For electric-light wiring and fittings at the 
Cancer Hospital, Brompton, 8.W., for the committee of 


the Hospital. Mr. Morgan Williams, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.. 
consulting engineer : — 
oC. D. 
Crompton and Co,— 
£668 0.0 ...£45°0 0 ... £107 8 0 ... £820 8 G 
Rashleigh Phipps and Co.— ‘ : 
523 0 ie + 120 0 0 1155 6... 658 5 & 
Leaf, oe E 
330 ee 0:0 “oie LOO ier Cites 454 11 6 
Drake and Goan (eredgtedy 
809 0.0 -2.7--25-0 0 1.286192 0 Ae. 420.19 -0 
Sotheby and Co.— : Sa 
— oe 0 aoe a ce, fees Fee H 397 14. 0 
= —Cutting awe an naling, good. 
C.—Fittings, exclusive of lamps. D.—Total. 


Lonvon.—For the supply and erection of three centri—- 
fugal pumps at the Heathwall pumping-station, for the 
London County Council :— 


Warner, R., and Co. ... ny we £3,330 
Cornes, ‘Martin, and Co. is vee 2,770 
Drysdale and Co. is art + 2,680 
Tangyes, Limited ... ses. 2,676 


Entwisle and Glass, Limited’ she 
Blakeborough, J., and Sons nH 
Set beige and Co. oe A ao 
Cochrane, J... 
Beaumont, W. (irregular) . - 
Renshaw, W.R., and Co. ... 
Lonpon, W.C.—For finishing the Hotel Gea Salisbury 
street, Strand :— 
Waring, 8, J. and Sons, London and Liverpool (accepted). 


MircHAm.—For erection of alightning conductor on the 
water tower at Mitcham workhouse, for the Holborn. 
Board of Guardians :— 

Gray and Son, Leadenhall-street (accepted). 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1895. 


PROVINCIAL ARCHITECTS. 


HE addresses delivered to architectural 
societies in the provinces deserve more 
general notice than perhaps they are accus- 
tomed to get. They are important in many 
ways. Hspecially do they show, just now, 
that the evils which architects have to fight 
against, and the wants they feel, in one part 
of the kingdom, are pretty much the same 
as those in all other parts. The more this is 
perceived, the more hope is there that archi- 
tects everywhere will unite in struggling with 
them. The essential weakness of the pro- 
fession is its disintegrated state. There 
seems to be a sort of mutual repulsion 
between its members, and nothing but gross 
ill-treatment from outsiders can bring them 
together. Liven this is not always enough. 
The architectural turnspit is still with us, 
and still ready, in the Law Courts or out of 
them, to assist in the roasting of a brother 
architect. Nor has he always poverty to 
plead as an excuse. It must be rather love 
of the occupation than need for the fees 
which tempts vice-presidents and F'.S.A.’s to 
exhibit themselves, as they have been known 
to do, in this inglorious attitude—an attitude 
doubly ignominious when they fail to gain 
the sympathies either of the judge or the jury. 
But, even when less virulent, antipathies and 
jealousies do mischief enough. If it happens, 
for instance, that some unfortunate com- 
petitor has been ill-treated, and an effort is 
being made, under infinite difficulties, to get 
substantial justice for him, a good-natured 
friend is pretty sure to make the hard harder, 
by raking up old stories against him. The 
stories may be true, or they may, as is more 
likely, be only ‘‘founded on fact,” but that 
is scarcely the time to make them public. 
They have their effect; the world believes 
them, but it is not likely to respect a profes- 
sion which encourages them to be told. 
Turnspits and tell-tales are not the people 
that the public will ever look up to. 
. We welcome every increase in the strength 
and activity of provincial societies, because 
it implies an increase in the esprit de corps 
of architects generally. They are more 
isolated in country than in town, and so 
more tempted to consider each his own im- 
mediate advantage. But we do not for a 
moment imply that, at the lowest, they are 
more unscrupulous than the least honourable 
of so-called architects in London. They 
would find it hard, perhaps, to beat such a 
case as the following, which happened ina 
suburban district (we do not say when, or 
where). A large Sunday-school was to be 
built, adapted also, as such schools often are, 
for use as a public hall and concert-room. 
Three or four architects were invited to com- 
pete, a design was adopted, and instructions 
were given to prepare the working drawings. 
They were made and approved, and the com- 
mittee were in the usual hurry to obtain 
tenders. Suddenly, they interposed a mys- 
terious delay. Nothing was done for months. 
Then the architect was summoned to meet 
them, and was informed that it had been 
decided to reduce the cost originally stipu- 
lated for, and that, unless he would make a 
new design without charging anything for 
the previous working drawings, the work 
would at once be taken away from him. 
While ready to sacrifice something for a 
philanthropic object, he was hardly prepared 
to be forced into it in this ‘‘ money-or-your- 
life” style. He was removed next day from 
the appointment which he had secured by 


competition, and every pretext which inge- 
nuity could devise was brought up to prevent 
his charges from being paid. At last he 
received the greater part of them, after 
threatening the committee with an action 
and an exposure. Then the work went on 
swimmingly, and the secret of the delay came 
out. A firm of ‘‘ architects” who had already 
honoured him by copying one of his plans at 
a much-advertised building of theirs in the 
neighbourhood, had worked on the lowest 
motives of the promoters, and had wriggled 
themselves into his place. They adopted all 
his competition drawings, merely changing 
their architectural details into the “ ver- 
nacular ” of the small suburban builder. 
The cost was scarcely reduced at all; but 
the committee were satisfied. They had 
a grand opening and unctuous speeches. 
Everybody congratulated everybody else on 
the noble way in which this great work had 
been done. It was a triumph of principle, 
they said; a step towards the enlightenment 
of the neighbourhood. And the parting 
advice of their leading divine was, ‘‘ Build 
your characters, my friends, as you have built 
your schools /” 

However hotly reputable architects may 
contend in actual competitions, they do at 
least refrain from robbing others in this way 
of appointments for which they themselves 
never eyen competed. But as the archi- 
tectural pirate exists, and sometimes 
flourishes, there ought to be means of 
covering him with the disgrace he deserves. 
It is rarely, perhaps, that he is a member of 
any professional body. He is safe, there- 
fore, from expulsion; but he need not be 
secure from general contempt, and when 
architects are as united as they ought to be, 
they will be able to visit him with a penalty 
more proportionate than this to his deserts. 
But it is not only the presence of our worst 
foes—those of our own household—which 
should make us draw more closely together ; 
itis also the pressure of the outside public. 
Turnspit, tell-tale, and pirate alike effect 
their nefarious ends by acting on clients and 
committees. Oftener than not, one or other 
of them, though modestly hiding himself in 
obscurity, is at the bottom of the mischief- 
making and fault-finding which the most 
capable, of us suffer from. But it is not 
always so. The shabby man knows how to 
act shabbily even when there is nobody to 
set. him on. ‘‘ A churl does a churl’s deed,” 
as Chaucer puts it, by mere innate impulse. 
This is notoriously apt to be the case with 
committees. Just as the strength of a chain 
is that of its weakest link, so the honesty of 
a committee is commonly that of its shadiest 
member. The shady member—sometimes a 
lawyer and sometimes not—inserts a clause 
in the conditions, which gives the committee 
the power of doing most unjust and arbi- 
trary things. Competitors fancy that a body 
of men, some of them of high standing—will 
never really avail themselves of the powers 
they reserve. Lookers-on know better. If 
the assessor’s award goes to some local 
favourite, somebody with powerful friends 
—somebody, in fact, whom a great 
part of the committee want to appoint, 
whether he deserves the appointment or 
not—the arbitrary clauses will never be 
heard of. But if the successful competitor 
is an outsider—a young man, say, with no 
patrons and no influence—he has a fair pro- 
spect of being visited with the utmost rigour 
of the law. It matters nothing that his 
design was the best; it matters nothing that, 
in honour and fairness and equity, he de- 
serves the appointment; it matters nothing 
that he spent weeks or months in hard work, 
relying entirely on the good faith of the 
promoters. ‘‘ Let us kick him out,” says the 
shady member; ‘‘ we have got a clause that 
empowers us to do it, and so he cannot 
complain.” The shady member gets a 
majority on his side, and the dishonest deed 
is done. The people who yoted for it con- 


gratulate themselves that nobody can call 
them to account, and walk home with their 
heads in the air, every one of them posing 
for a picture of ‘‘ the righteous man.” 

‘Legal rights,” as the President of the 
Northern Association truly says, ‘‘ are often 
moral wrongs.” But as there are multitudes 
of people—and of people making the highest 
pretentions to morality and conscience and 
religion—for whom ‘‘ the law of their country 
is the limit of their honesty,” the only safe 
course for architects is to decline haying any- 
thing to do with those who reserve to them- 
selves the power of arbitrary and unfair 
action. Assessors, above all, should refuse 
to let such powers be provided for in the 
competition conditions with which they are 
concerned. Such clauses could be ended to- 
morrow if architects everywhere were as true 
and loyal to each other as they should be. 
But, unfortunately, anybody, from an R.A. 
to a broken-down jerry builder can call him- 
self an architect; and this wise world of ours 
too often takes him at his own valuation. 
Provincial societies, like Loadon ones, may 
do much to prevent their members fron 
walking blindly into traps; but they have 
little influence over the architects, and still 
less over the sham architects, who do not 
belong to them. To increase their own 
membership, and to put down the sham 
architect, who is the fayourite tool of the 
shady committee-man, are two obvious aims 
which they have to keep in view. We should 
be glad, in particular, to see their thoughts ~ 
more exercised than they have been, on the 
best way of effecting the second of these 
objects. It may be a slow process, whether 
itis done by examination or legislation, or 
both combined ; but that is only a reason for 
setting about it with the more energy and 
determination. 

We think Mr. Henman was right when 
desiring, in his address at Birmingham, that 
provincial architects should haye more in- 
fluence at the Institute. But if they do not, 
it is largely their own fault. Comparing the 
number of voting papers annually received 
with the number of I'ellows and Associates 
entitled to vote, it is clear that a great pro- 
portion of the members do notinterest them- 
selyes in the elections at all. Considering how 
many Metropolitan candidates are returned, it 
would seem that it must be the provincial 
architects mainly who thus fail to vote. If 
they voted, they could easily return their 
own men, and gain the influence they 
deserye. There is no prejudice against them 
in London, as they sometimes seem to fancy. 
The Metropolis, unlikesome provincial towns, 
never seeks to exclude, outsiders. If Mr. 
Henman settled in London, he would not be 
called a ‘‘ foreigner,” as a London architect 
is when he happens to obtain a commission 
in Birmingham. In fact, the best-known 
London architects are, or were, outsiders, 
and London is rather a gathering-place for 
provincials than a city with any strong in- 
dividuality of its own. Still, those who have 
gathered here come to know each other, and 
naturally, in many cases, to vote for each 
other. But this is done with no set purpose 
of keeping down their brethren who have 
not yet arrived, or who never will arrive, 
from other towns. It is largely the result of 
accident, and it could easily be kept within 
bounds if provincial architects would vote, 
and would lean a little towards voting for 


each other. 
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MASKED ROTTENNESS. 


§ bake classes of dilapidated or ruinous 
buildings confront the district surveyors 
of the Metropolis. One is the shored-up and 
openly dangerous structures which have been 
reported on and made secure ; the other class 
those buildings which present a respectable 
exterior, but which are a mass of rottenness 
within—the merest shells, which are ready 
to collapse at the slightest opportunity. It 


is of the latter class we now speak. The 
premises incipiently affected are numerous 
and widely scattered. We can hardly pass 
through an old street, whose houses have 
been repaired and renovated, which does not 
possess such buildings to which we refer; 
but they escape notice altogether, because 
their owners have been shrewd enough to 
make trivial repairs when necessary, and to 
ayoid coming into contact with the authorities 
by making such alterations or improvements 
as would bring them under the statut- 
able clauses known as the ‘‘ dangerous 
structures”’ clauses. The houses which fell 
the other day in the Westminster Bridge- 
road are presumably of the type we are 
referring to. They were externally so pre- 
sentable and well-cared for as not to have 
aroused the slightest suspicion. In the 
hands of painters and plasterers nothing 
could be suspected of them; they had 
apparently well-built, neat brick fronts, 
coloured and ‘‘tuck-pointed,” a mode of 
external decoration which allays any feeling 
of alarm, and is at once one of the 
surest means of securing tenants. When 
the outer wall, without any warning, fell 
into the roadway, miraculously without 
doing any bodily harm to anybody, and 
the whole interior collapsed as a mere 
heap of rotten ruins, the unreliability of 
these external and superficial renovations 
was startlingly made evident. The cause of 
failure is at present not very clear, and the 
only conclusion we can draw is that from 
some obscure rottenness and want of 
internal tie, the wall gaye way. The district 
surveyor neyer had any misgivings. How 
could he? The front had been retouched up 
and repointed, and there was nothing, it is 
alleged, that gaye any doubt about the safety 
of the building. There are hundreds of such 
houses in London which haye escaped the 
official eye. Many of them have suffered 
years of internal tinkering, partitions pulled 
down, chimney jambs cut through and sup- 
ported to make shops and show-rooms, cross 
walls removed or cut through, floors tampered 
with, and timber beams and joists cut or 
weakened, while the external front wall 
has become a mere mask, touched up 
by paint or repointed at intervals, and 
intendel to exclude from inspection all 
the alterations that have been going on 
interiorly. The old Building Act allowed 
such a condition of things to exist. Unless 
the council had intimation of the dangerous 
state of any structure, no suryey or report 
could be made; the district. surveyor was in 
many cases ignorant of these buildings, or 
had no information as to their condition 
internally, and it was the interest of 
property owners to keep such matters from 
the surveyor. The new Act is still in- 
adequate to meet the requirements. Sections 
207-209 cannot be made applicable to any 
premises such as those named. They are 
only operative when certain things are done, 
as'where a party or external wall has been 
“taken down, burnt, or destroyed to the 
extent of one-half” where additions or 
alterations are made to buildings, except 
those ‘‘ of necessary repair not affecting the 
construction of any external or party-wall.” 
Butthe majority ofrepairs or alterations would 
come under this exception, and so would escape 
the attention of the surveyor. Yet as wedesire 
to show, it is just this class of building 
which the building statutes cannot touch, 
and which are masked by fair facades, that 
require special attention. Their fronts are 
recoloured and the brickwork repointed, or 
the whole front may be stuccoed and re- 
painted, concealing behind a rotten structure 
of floors and partitions, which hold together 
upon, perhaps, the rotten end of a wooden 
beam. ‘The structural vicissitudes which the 
external front wall undergoes is not often 
taken into account. Generally the front of 
the house has been taken out for a shop- 
front, and a bressummer or girder to be 


years. xcayations may haye been made in 
the basements and cellars for drains which 
haye undermined the walls without being 
discovered, or insufficient girders introduced 
to carry upper walls, all which and similar 
operations may haye been carried out with- 
out arousing any suspicion. The danger of 


noticed is increasing year by year, with the 
rapid growth of the Metropolis; but a 
register of all old properties, especially those 
which remain unlet, and which are pointed 
or stuccoed, ought to be made. 


RUE the apostle of colour and nature, 
ness of colour”; in another place, that it is 


solemn gift of God.” ‘‘ All good colour is 
in some degree pensive,” he remarks. The 
builders of our great cathedrals, he says, 


pillars with one robe of purple splendour.” 
Though in a figurative sense, perhaps, all 
this is perfectly true to those who have eyes 
to see, yet itis strangely at variance with the 
ordinary builders’ and architects’ practice, 
who seem to think colour must be entirely 
sacrificed to other qualities—neatness, trim- 
ness, hardness, smartness, or yiolent con- 
trast; and so they choose their materials 
because they think they are the best, 
without the slightest thought of environ- 
ment. As the same authority tells us 
somewhere, the world is made up of 


in the choice of materials. There are plenty 


given use, 
as, for example, where stone is employed for 
resisting transverse strain, and timber for 
columns which have to carry great loads ; 
where plastic materials are used for purposes. 
for which they are not adapted. In the 
second sense, we chiefly dwell on the ques— 
tion of adaptation or the choice of material 
as it concerns artistic considerations, as, for 
example, when red brick is used in positions 
or localities which would be better served 
by stone or some local material. It is. 
a question rather of harmony or con- 
trast with the surroundings. Slate is 
equally as good, often better than, red 
tiles for roofing, and so is suitable in _ 
the first sense; but as a matter of harmony 
of texture or colour, it may be ill-adapted 
and inartistic. So, in short, we have physical 
unsuitability and artistic misapplication to 
deal with in all the materials we are called 
upon to use. They do not overlap. Practical 
treatises on materials mainly deal with the 
first of these: they tell us which are the best: 
limestones and sandstones for resisting erush-- 
ing and disintegrating forces, as those of water 
and atmospheric acids; which is the most: 
brittle ; what kinds of timber are best adapted 
for given purposes; the properties and 
strength of iron and steel, of cement, and 
soon. But if the architect only consulted 
these textbooks on materials, he would be 
often committing serious mistakes in an 
artistic point of view. We haye proot of 
this in the advice often given by authors of 
books on building construction. In one of 
these—a recent handbook for students passing” 
Institute and Technical examinations—the 
author describes how cement stucco-work can 
be lined out to imitate blocks of stone—a. 
purpose that may be quite within the 
legitimate use of the material, but yet is 
flagrantly wrong in an architectural sense.. 
So we read of wooden bressummers used to 
represent stone fascias, and iron columns~ 
made to carry fronts that would be better 
carried by stone or brick piers. We have no- 
farther to go than to the designs of some of 
our engineers for examples of artistic mis- 
application, as when we see yards of painted: 
ironwork doing duty where brick or stone 
are the natural materials, or the finely-. 
chiselled and jointed masonry of the Tower 
Bridge casing a framework of steel. Mr. 
W. D. Carée, in his presidential address: 
the other day, referred to this structure: 
and the turncock’s shed which engineering: 
enterprise had erected marring the natural 
beauty of the grassy slopes of great Hel- 
vellyn. Instead of the natural grey stone or 
boulders, which are plentiful, and harmonise: 
with all the surroundings of lovely Thirl- 
mere, the engineer introduces a ‘‘friable red 
stone” to face the dam, and other yagaries 
of material and style. We have plenty of 
such examples of misuse in London and 
other places—quite legitimate according to: 
the scientific builder’s creed, though com-. 
pletely at variance with the teachings off 
Nature. How many a humble and pic- 
turesque village or suburb of our metropolis. . 
is marred by the erection of buildings in red 
‘tuck pointed”? brickwork, with all the 
rigid lines and the fussy accessories of bays- 
and gables of modern vyilladom. So far, 
then, it is quite possible for the scientific: 
textbook of modern science to be closely 
followed without in one degree imparting 
the knowledge essential to choose material 
properly, or to give a truthful character to- 
our buildings. ( ; e: 


inserted to carry the wall over, and this is not | materials which are not suited for a 
always above suspicion; it rests on party- 
walls which have been tampered with, or 
piers that are not substantially built in 
cement—perhaps the foundations have been 
shaken or interfered with. Then the wall 
itself has settled and cracked between the 
window openings: it has lost its bond, 
and has no direct tie. In this condi- 
tion it is stuccoed over ané painted, or 
the brickwork is stopped in and coloured 
with yellow ochre, or rubbed down and tuck- 
pointed, and the premises are made to look 
like new. Very few of the old brick-fronted 
houses have not been subjected to this treat- 
ment, and it is owing to this masking of the 
real condition of the wall that the risks are 
increased. Since the fall of the wall in 
Westminster Bridge-road other portions of 
adjoining houses have fallen. By the light 
of these facts, the London County Council 
will do well to make their surveys a little 
more thoroughly in the case of old premises 
which, though not outwardly dangerous in 
appearance, have been repointed orrenovated. 
To discover them it may be difficult from a 
a casual survey of the exterior: an examina- 
tion of the internal walls and floors is neces- 
sary. As we haye said, the openly dangerous 
structures with overhanging or cracked walls 
are easily found out; but the neatly-pointed 
or stuccoed front may elude the suryeyor for 


allowing unsuspected properties to pass un- 
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MISUSED MATERIALS. 


speaks of the ‘‘nobleness and loveli- 


‘*the holiest, the most divine, the most 


‘‘veiled their casements and wrapped their 


‘“thinkers and seers,” but the seers are the 
‘‘ oreater of the two.” ‘‘ Hundreds of people 
can talk for one who can think, thousands 
can think for one who can see,” and so it is 


of theories and a redundancy of material at 
our disposal; but it is quite as often we 
select the worst, because we reject the sense 
of colour, and think that to be the most 
suited to our wants which is everywhere 
used, in town and country, hillside and moor ; 
alike, and which manufacturers and expert| Of course, it is absolutely necessary to 
scientific writers catalogue and recommend. | observe certain principles and physical laws- 
The artistic sense of colour, and the equally |in the use of materials. An architect could 
important ones of seeing and feeling, are|not be forgiven for using a friable or soft 
disregarded in our purview. stone in any external position, such as 

There are two senses in which we now|soft limestone for weatherings or copings ; 
speak of misused materials: one is material|for using a stone of little resistance- 
not adapted for. its purpose, and the second | to carry a great load; for employing iren in. 
material put in the wrong place. In the|positions better filled by wood—mistakes: 


| first of these meanings we may include all|made every day. Examples of misused 


_ materials in these senses are common 
enough. We have seen such things as iron 
girders and roofs resting on, and tied to, 
brick walls, without any means for expan- 
sion and contraction, iron columns used‘in 
conjunction with brick piers built in mortar, 
iron ties introduced in stonework. We are 
constantly seeing the misuse of iron in 
columns. Who has not seen a foliated capital 
with fluted shaft to imitate a stone column, 
or a deeply- undercut moulded capital, 

_ which is not only extremely difficult to cast 
from moulds, but shows an utter ignorance 
of the art of the founder or the process of 
contraction in cooling. In the employment of 
‘wood the most elementary physical laws are 
equally disobeyed every day, and no one is any 
the wiser. The expansion and contraction 
of wood is not suspected ; often it is used too 
‘dry, and then we get panels that swell at 
the slightest change of weather. When the 
wood is over-seasoned or dried in hot weather, 
it is not fit for panelled work. If the panels 
are fitted too tight in the grooves, when the 
first damp weather comes on, they expand or 
buckle, or cause the framing to give way. 
‘Carpenters and joiners often misuse planks 
and deals by not considering the manner in 
which they shrink in seasoning. It isa good 
Tule that timber should never be seasoned 
dn a warmer atmosphere than that which it 
will occupy in the building. The shrinkage 
in seasoning always follows a certain course, 
‘which can be observed by looking at the way 
a log shrinks and the planks cut from it: the 
outer layers contract more than the inner, 
and the outer planks twist hollow or become 
warped. Then a misused material may be 
seen whenever the designer has employed it 

. wrongly—as, for instance, when he specifies 
castiron for a purpose in which cross strain 
ds set up; when he designs shafts of stone or 
marble with a spiral for the sake of ornament, 
or employs plaster and other plastic sub- 
stancesfor ornamental features where cohesive 

‘strength is called for. We may enumerate 
mistakes of this sort by the hundred, in 
modern, commercial, and speculative build- 
ings, where cheapness is the leading con- 
sideration. 

In these remarks, however, we rather 
dwell on the subject of misused materials on 
the artistic side, than on the physical. The 
datter may be perfect, as we have shown, and 

- follow every dictate of science, and yet be 

inharmonious and repellent to good taste. 

No scientific authority on materials ever 

pointed out the objection to using cement for 

stone. A brick stuccoed wall is agreeable to 
the soundest science ; but it was perceived by 
the true seer that it was a folly to build such 

@ wall in a stone locality, and to make it 

amitate stone. It was not an engineer who 

jpointed out the architectural misuse of iron; 

We presume it was the new light that burst 

upon us when the first revivalists woke to 

the fact that iron has its limitations as well 

.as its duties, which make it serviceable as a 

‘tle or girder, but not a3 a column, and never 

‘for any construction which originated with 

‘stone or even wood. No one with the slightest 

‘knowledge of design thinks now of applying 

the rules of treatment necessary for stone or 

_ wood to a plastic material. All these things 

-are well known to the architect; but even 

the is caught tripping occasionally, as when 

che thinks out his work in lines without any 
megard to the material it is to be executed 
in. We may take as an instance of this 

a design for a building to be carried out 

an stone or brick and stone. The eleya- 

‘tions and details of windows and doorways, 

‘columns and turrets, are drawn out for 

stone; brick is afterwards decided upon to 

weduce cost, but no alteration is made in the 

‘details. In another instance—a case very 

frequent in carrying out competition designs 

—terracotta is substituted for stone dressings, 

the same details being worked to. With 
such an elasticity of conscience, the modern 

architect accommodates his design, and adds 


the alternative item in his quantities, “The 
same if executed in terracotta instead of 
stone.’ No matter that one material is 
worked with the tool and the other moulded 
in clay ; that the mouldings of one are free 
and deeply undercut, as those of the other 
are limited to small projection and flat con- 
tour. Again, we often see the materials and 
workmanship suitable for a suburban villa 
—red and pointed brickwork, and timber 
framing and plaster—introduced in the midst 
of a district where stone is plentiful and its 
working cheap. The stone would naturally 
blend harmoniously with the surroundings, 
besides being less costly. Butis not the con- 
trary also equally glaring, when soft limestone 
is employed in good brick-earth localities and 
in places near the sea, exposed to the weather ? 
A mode of working granite or stone which is 
perfectly justifiable at Glasgow or Leeds is 
as ill-adapted in a London building, where 
it is quite out of place, as it is to erect a half- 
timbered building in a Yorkshire town. 
Misused materials are not confined, however, 
to methods of working stone or brick; they 
are equally the result of misapplied style, 
when, for example, the old timber and 
parquet work of Chester is transplanted near 
bleak Scottish or Yorkshire moors, and all 
the irritable and fussy details of gable, 
dormer, and carved wood are introduced 
amidst quiet and secluded country surround- 
ings. The colour or tone of materials are 
not less to be considered. Red brickwork 
and tile are always pleasing amidst trees; 
but there are some situations, as in the dis- 
tricts of Cornwall and Aberdeenshire, where 
the redness is certainly glaring and ob- 
trusiye, and the grey mountains would 
harmonise better with the native limestone 
or granite. 
a 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


d hee first paper.of the session, 1895—96, was 
read before the meeting of this Institution 
on Monday last, November 25, by one of the new 
Irish Fellows of the Institution, Mr. R. M. D. 
Sanders, of Sanders’ Park, Charville, co. Cork. 
The subject of the paper was the relations of 
‘*Landlord and Tenant in Ireland,’? and Mr. 
Sanders was fortunate in having as chairman for 
the evening, Mr. D. Watney, the president of 
the Institution, whose practice has made him very 
familiar with Irish land questions. It would be 
impossible to give, in the space which we can 
allot to it, a complete resumz of Mr. Sanders’s 
paper; but we are glad to note that he con- 
siders the present time a favourable one to 
discuss the matter. “He thinks that there is now 
in power a Government strong enough to carry 
out what they know to be right, unhampered by 
party fears and party exigencies. It has, he says, 
always been the misfortune of Irish Land that her 
troubles have always been made a medium for 
political agitation, and that any suggested im- 
provement in the land laws has never been with- 
out the suspicion of some political bias. The 
basis of all Irish law of landlord and tenant was 
a contract of tenancy. None oi the English cus- 
toms of forfeitures and reversions, and such-like, 
prevailed. They were destroyed ia the creation of 
the relation of landlord and tenant. Ii there betwo 
parties to an agreement in which one agrees to be 
landlord, and the other to be tenant, the relation 
of landlord and tenant would exist. Mr. Sanders 
then briefly reviewed the Act of 1860, which, he 
said, provided for the simplification of ejectments, 
and secured to the tenant whatever were not 
actual fixtures ; but which did not deal with the 
all-important question of permanent improve- 
ments. After the subsequent agitation of 1869, 
Mr. Gladstone introduced the Landlord and 
Tenant Bill, which received the Royal assent on 
August 1, 1870. The Act legalised the Ulster 
customs ; but left it to be proved that they varied 
in various cases. Under this Act, the amount of 
compensation was subject to limitations. The 
tenant could not claim for improvements morethan 
20 years old (unless they were buildings or re- 
clamations), nor for any that were injurious to 
the landlord’s estate, nor for improvements under 
a contract for valuable consideration (which 
would include the case of a man who let on lease 
at a value lower than the actual value, in order 


that the landlord might do the repairs). A scale 
of compensations had been (the speaker said) laid 
down, and was taken up by the courts in the case of 
all newdefendants. The whole difficulty of the land 
question in Ireland was, according to Mr. Sanders, 
the lamentable fact that while Englishmen did not 
understand what was necessary in a country, with 
customs entirely differing from those they were used 
to, with laws bearing in several ways against the 
adoption of any English system, with customs 
inherent to the soil, they, as the governing body 
in Parliament, had made laws, for the solution 
of purely social and domestic questions, on party 
lines. The Land Question in Ireland, which was 
undoubtedly the question on which the prosperity 
of the country turned, had always been tacked on 
to some party agitation, or to some onc-sided 
political programme, and had never been allowed 
to show itself as the grave and important element 
in the prosperity of Ireland which it undoubtedly 
was, in spite of the strife of parties. Mr. 
Sanders gave many details and statistics to 
prove his case, and, judging by the careful atten- 
tion they received, and the cordial acceptance of 
them at the hands of the many expert land-agents 
present, they accurately represented the hardships 
under which Irish land now suffers. He looked 
forward to better times, when the question should 
be removed from the arena of political contest, 
and carefully deliberated and dealt with on sound 
and disinterested legislative lines. He recognised 
all the difficulties, but did not seem in the least to 
despair of the result. 

A cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Sanders was 
moved by Mr. J. Luard Pattisson, C.B., who 
agreed with Mr. Sanders that the effect of legis- 
lation had been rather to discourage than to 
encourage Irish land, and who quoted statistics 
showing that while, at the date of the Union, the 
population of Ireland was 5} millions, it rose to 
§; millions in 1845, was only 5} millions in 1861 
(after the drain by famine and emigration), was 
53 millions in 1871, a little over 5 millions in 
1881, and less than 43 millions in 1891. 

The vote of thanks was seconded by Mr. John 
Shaw (Member of Council), and the proceedings 
were brought to a close by an eloquent speech by 
Mr. Carson, Q C., M.-P. (for Dublin University), 
who contended that the Land question was at 
the bottom of all Irish difficulties, and that if it 
could once be settled on fair lines—apart from 
party considerations—the solution of the remain- 
ing problems would be simple. Free contract 
was essential. Compulsory sale might be ad- 
visable: but whether the landlord bought the 
tenant’s rights, or the tenant purchased the land- 
lord’s, freedom of contract must ‘be the ultimate 
object of any useful legislation. 


THE HOME FOR EPILEPTICS, CHAL- 
FONT ST. PETER’S. 


HE Dake of Devonshire, who was accom- 
panied by the Duchess, opened, on Mon- 

day afternoon, the new home (the ‘‘ Pass- 
more Edwards House’’) in connection with the 
colony of the National Society for the Employ- 
ment of Epileptics, established at Chalfont St. 
Peter, South Bucks, on a farm given by Mr. 
Passmore Edwards. The home, which was illus- 
trated in our issue of August 9 last, is the first 
permanent one erected, and provides accommoda- 
tion for 18 colonists, in addition to an isolated 
house with two beds. Messrs. Young and Hall 
were the architects, and Mr. Darlington, of 
Amersham, was the contractor. The committee, 
in their appeal. for funds to enable them to 
extend the scope of their operations, point out 
that large numbers of afflicted persons, even if 
good workmen, are unable to obtain employment 
by reason of their disorder, and that under the 
conditions of medical attention and sanitary sur- 
roundings secured by a colony, they are enabled 
to live a life of usefulness instead of one of 
enforced idleness, ending in many cases in the 
lunatic asylum. The progress already made by 
the little band of colonists is reported by the 
honorary medical staff to have surpassed all 
expectations, and the success attained has led to 
offers of a sum sufficient to erect a home for 
women (in addition to the one already erected for 
men) and two for children. A heavy outlay, 
however, will be necessary to equip the new homes 
with furniture, work-rooms, and school accom- 
modation, while the drainage system and water 
supply must be considerably ‘extended. In open- 
ing the home, the Dake of Devonshire said it was 


important that public a‘tention should be directed 


to the work of the society, because the number of 
epileptics of all classes, for whom the colony was 
intended, was very large—he was informed 
between 30,000 and 40,000-and their condition 
was so pitiable that there was little doubt that 
adequate support would be forthcoming if only 
the ear of the public could be obtained. There 
was no treatment which was more. effective for 
the mitigation of epilepsy than healthy and con- 
genial employment, as had been proved by the 
experience of a colony which had existed in Ger- 
many for 26 years. He thanked Mr. Passmore 
Edwards for the munificence. which had provided 
the society with the farm which was to be the 
scene of the future colony, and to which also 
they were largely indebted for the home now 
opened. He hoped that the splendid example set 
by Mr. Passmore Edwards might. be followed by 
others. 


CLASSIC DETAILS AND THEIR 
APPLICATION.* 


By G. A. T. MippieTon. 
XYVIII.—FRENCH RENAISSANCE : 
LATER PERIOD. 


LEGANCE had been the keynote of the 
French Renaissance in its early times, and 
remained its keynote throughout, in spite of the 
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Ionic Capital, Chateau de Joigny.—(From 
Sauvageot.) 


incongruities and absurdities which characterised 
the period commonly known as that of Henri 
Quatre. A somewhat extreme example of this is 
the doorway of the Chateau des Ifs, which is 
illustrated herewith. The Orders are used more 
definitely and more formally than would have 
been the case in the preceding period; but are 


Doric and Corinthian Orders, Chateau Maisons 
sur Seine.—(/’rom Sauvageot.) 


almost lost sight of in the mass of heavy applied 
ornament. The shafts of the columns are entirely 


hidden in rusticated blocks, out of which, of 


course, it is to be (falsely) assumed that subse- 
quently they are to be chiselled; and then the 
bed-mould of the cornice rests directly upon the 
capitals without intervening architrave or frieze, 
the increased height of the Ionic capitals needed 
to carry off the heaviness of the whole design 
being supplied by heavily drooping swags. ‘This 
cornice, however, is only the lower of a pair of 
cornices, and <esthetically serves but as the archi- 
trave to the upper; the space usually devoted 
to the frieze being filled with a broken pediment 


* All rights reserved. 
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PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE, CHATEAU DE BUSSY-RABUTIN.—(From SAUVAGEOT.) 


converted into scrolls. Above comes the true 
cornice of the order, surmounted again by a 
broken pediment, the break being objectless, and 
filled with ornament which would better have 
been omitted. 

Almost contemporaneous is the doorway of the 
Chateau de Bussy-Rabutin ; but the orders have 


representations of perfectly natural, unconven- 
tionalised wreaths is quite admissible, the effect 
is good. Both entablature and pediment are _ 
broken, as usual, without adequate reason ; and ~ 
two of the columns of the upper order appear to 
rest upon the slope of the pediment ! pak 


Up to the present, the orders have rarely been - 
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DOORWAY, CHATEAU DES IFS.—(from Savvacxor.) 


been more frankly shown, and the light and 
elegant French proportions are in evidence, with 
infinitely better result. The Ionic order rests 
upon a surbase, itself resting on a low, square 
plinth, and so is raised considerably above the 
ground, and four of the columns are banded and 
wreathed ; and though it is questionable whether 


found used constructionally in France; but this 
became gradually more common, first in small 
features (an example is illustrated in the charming 
little Doric wellhead at the Maison Fontaine- 
Henri), and then in larger ones. Of course, the 
Ttalian forms of the Roman orders were used, but 
the frieze was frequently deep, and the architrave 


WELL HEAD, MAISON FONTAINE HENRI, NEAR CAEN, 
(From a Photo. by Mr. E, B. Draxs. 


barrow, while the cyma recta was almost invari- 
ably employed for the crowning member of the 
cornice, and the contours of the mouldings were 
invariably matter for careful thought, and of 
delicate, rather than vigorous, handling. The 


_ Chimney from the Chateau de la Ferié cous 
Jouarre.—(F7v0om Sauvageot.) 


liberties taken with the capitals, too, when present 
at all, were less noticeable than they had been 
previously, and more formal. The Ionic capital 
from the Chateau de Joigny, for instance, is an 
original and beautiful variant; but it is not 
eccentric, neither is it oveiflowing with the 
exuberan: farcy of the carliest work. 


While the formal work of the Louis Quatorze 
period thus took the place of the eccentricities of 
that of Henri IV. in the greater features, there 
was an entirely new phase of ornament apparent 
in the smaller, known as Rococo. It was asa 
tule so gaudy in gold and colour, so intricate and 
voluptuous in design, as, in spite of the innate 
French capacity for rendering the most obnoxious 
features pleasing by the use of accurate propor- 
tions, to be little worthy of imitation or of illus- 
tration, especially as colour would almost 
invariably be needed to give the rich effect of the 
original. A emall and unobjectionable example 
has therefore been selected in the scroll-inclosed 
panel upon the chimney of the Chateau de la 
Ferté sous Jouarre. Its character will be imme- 
diately familiar to everyone, asassociated more with 
mizrors, picture frames and furniture, than with 
architecture; yet it is a development of Classic 
detail, and can be used cfiectively—as, for 
example, in the richly-gilt rederos in the cathedral 
at Worms, which lights up, with its glow of 
colour, that large and gloomy interior, adding a 
much-needed spot of light. _ 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE fortnightly meeting of the Association 
was held on Friday evening, the President, 

Mr. W. D. Carée, F.S.A., in the chair. On the 
usual proposition being made by the President 
that the names of candidates for membership be 
passed en bloc, a discussion arose, several of the 
senior members urging that the system was loose, 
and. that in the list of nominations before the 
meeting the names of two gentlemen who were 
not architects were included, one being a 
teacher of architectural drawing at the Royal 
Academy Schovls. The President remarked that 


th 


the matter was entirely in the hands of the 
members. In the case specially referred - to, 
the candidate was proposed by Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, RA., and seconded by Mr. R. 
Phené Spiers. Messrs. H. Lovegove, C. H. Brodie, 
E. W. Mountford, Francis Hooper, and others 
having spoken, the proposal to take the names 
individually was withdrawn, and the following 
fifteen new members were elected without objec- 
tion :—P. G. Silley, A. E. Willey, F. G. Lloyd, 


ALTAR AND CANOPY, NORfH TRANSEPT, 
DOL CATHEDRAL. 


E. H. Morphen, F. Bond, W. W. Biss, F. C. 
Evans, J. Gamble, H. R. Groves, V. T. Hodgson, 
G. H. Jenkins, A. E. Nicks, G. 8. Powell, J. H. 
Berner, and K. Biong. 

Mr. B. Fuicur Frercumr, hon. secretary, 
announced that under the will of the Jate Mr. 
Ewan Christian, a number of valuable books had 
been presented from his collection to the Association 
library. A motion of thanks tu the executors 
for their assistance in the matter was passed in 
silence. 

A resolution was passed, on the motion of the 
PRESIDENT, regretting the proposed demolition of 
the ancient Trinity almshouses in Mile End-road, 
and requesting the Corporation of Trinity House 
to preserve the buildings if possible. 


THE MUNICIPAL CONTROL OF BUILDINGS. 


A paper on this subject was read by Dr. G. B. 
Lonestarr, Chairman of the Building Act Com-- 
mittee of the London County Council. The 
questions were often asked, he said, Why should 
buildings be controlled by the Municipality ? Do 
not those who build know their own business 
Has not every man a right to do what he likes. 
with his own ? Is not the meddlesome interference 
of officialdom un-English, unpopular, and, in fact, 
an unmixed evil? ‘There is, he continued, much 
truth in these suggestions. I am _ inclined to 
laissez faire as a sound general principle ; but there 
is the conflicting principle to be taken into con- 
sideration that ‘‘circumstances alter cases.’’ 
Where buildings are crowded together evils are 
but too apt to arise and to assume such proportions 
as to become sooner or later unbearable, so that 
ultimately the local authority has to step in 
and apply a remedy which, under the circum- 
stances, may be difficult of application, unjust in 
its bearing upon individuals, and in any case is 
pretty sure to be costly. For example, cities and 
large towns must have some means of disposing 
of the excreta of their inhabitants, and of the 
large quantities of water fouled by the washing 
of their persons, clothes, and culinary utensils. 
This can be applicd comparatively easily if the 
common works be carried out beforehand by or 
under the supervision of the local authority, and 
if the buildings be erected so as to comply with 
certain general principles of construction and 
arrangement. On the other hand, to apply a 
drainage system after the town is built will b> 


more difficult, more costly, and probably not so 


effective. Yet even in such an obvious case as 
this the municipal control should be carefully 
regulated; it should be limited to general 
principles, and not enter into petty details of con- 
struction. The by-laws made by the London 
County Council under section 39 of the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891, scarcely appear to 
fulfil this condition. But if those present had 
seen the first or even the second draft of 
those by-laws they would be filled with gratitude 
towards those who criticised them, and, in 
place of feeling aggrieved, would rejoice at the 
comparative freedom they are allowed. One 
reason {which makes minute interference and 
precise regulations in such matters most unde- 
sirable is that it stops the way of experiment and 
so prevents possible improvements. The end to 
be aimed at may be definitely laid down, but not 
the means of obtaining it; on the contrary, the 
greatest possible latitude should be given to 
inventive energy. London legislation, wisely or 
unwisely, deals with drainage apart from other 
points of building construction. Assuming, then, 
that municipal control is desirable or necessary, 
and assuming also that such control, should be 
limited in its scope, the first point to consider is 
in what respects it should be exercised. New 
buildings may be considered from the point of :— 
{1) Stability ; (2) Fire; (3) Health ; (4) Position 
and mutual relations; (5) Convenience ; (6) 
Beauty. - As regards stability, no one will object 
to the laying down of minimum thicknesses for 
walls, and of minimum scantlings of timbers, 
though it may be difficult to draw up a workable 
schedule for the latter. Also it will be agreed 
that sound principles of construction should be 
insisted on. Whether the provisions of the 
London Building Act err by excess or defect is for 
you to say rather than for me. It may be that 
some of its provisions dealing with construction, 
though they may not oppress builders, may serve 
no useful purpose; if so they are excrescences, 
and should be removed when opportunity offers. A 
good dealin this direction was done at an early 
stage of the Bill, but I regret that time did not 
allow of a more careful consideration of Part VI. 
before the Parliamentary Committees. However, 
architects well versed in the old law and the new 
will recognise that—outside Part V.—the new 
Act allows much more latitude. As instances in 
which this is the case I would quote Section 73, 
which permits, subject to certain limitations, 
the erection of bay windows and project- 
ing oriels and turrets without the formalities 
and delay attending a special application to 
the Council. Also the second paragraph -pre- 
liminary to the first schedule, which allows walls 
to overhang to the extent of 6in. Again, 
detached greenhouses, sheds below a certain size, 
and small cycle-houses can now be erected with- 
out special leave, or subject to less tiresome re- 
strictions than before. Also section 54 deals 
with openings and recesses in a much more 
liberal way than the old Act, a point that will be 
especially appreciated by City architects. Lastly, 
the words added to sub-sections 11 and 12 of 
section 201, in effect greatly extend the number 
of detached suburban houses which will be 
wholly exempted from the Act. Fire affects 
buildings as regards their liability to burn when 
once set alight, the spread of fire from one build- 
ing to another, and the escape from fire of their 
inmates. This part of the subject is one to 
which municipal authorities, as being also the 
fire-extinguishing authorities, naturally attach 
much importance. For this very reason it is a 
part of the subject which requires to be closely 
watched, as being specially liable to a pedantic 
and officious treatment. It is well known that 
regulations of the London County Council as to 
the structure of theatres are so onerous that it is 
now a matter of great difficulty to erect a theatre 
in London, and there is a tendency to apply these 
regulations to small buildings of a comparatively 
unimportant character, which it is difficult to 
suppose that the Legislature intended to be so con- 
trolled. The 74th section of the London Building 
Act, 1894, deals with the protection of life from 
fire; but I fear that it will be found in many cases 
unduly onerous. Itis open to question whether 
buildings only ten squares in area should be in all 
cases so constructed that the part used for trade 
should be separated from the part used as a 
dwelling-house by fire-resisting structures; but 
this point was overlooked by the numerous oppo- 
nents of the Bill. It is a matter of much regret 
to me personally that the projection of party- 
walls above the slates is still insisted upon, even 


in the smallest dwelling-houses, as not only is the 
rule strongly objected to by many architects, on 
both structural and esthetic grounds, but because 
the evidence tendered to the House of Commons 
Committee was conclusive that this precaution is 
not required in the case of buildings used exclu- 
sively as dwelling-houses. On the other hand, 
thatthe new schedule of fire-resisting materials 
allows much greater elasticity than the old, will 
be appreciated by those who have to work under 
it. As regards health, apart from all questions 
of drainage and water-supply, the points that 
arise are the thickness of walls, damp-courses, and 
ventilation. The thickness of walls is mainly 
governed. by questions of stability; but in the 
discussions that preceded the first drafting of the 
London Streets and Buildings Bill it was suggested 
that 9in. walls should not be allowed in any case 
for dwelling-houses. Thereis no doubt that such 
walls are objectionable ; unless the best materials 
are used, they cannot be trusted to keep out the 
rain, and ‘they are cold. As a fundamental 
principle underlying all building legislation, it 
should ever be borne in mind that, while it is 
comparatively easy to enforce a standard of 
excellence which admits of measurement by the 
2ft. rule, it is practically impossible to prevent 
the use of inferior materials. Nevertheless, it 
will be admitted that, taking into consideration 
the great importance of cost, the Council was 
wise not to advocate the extreme measure of 
abolishing the one-brick wall. Whether it was 
wise in stiffening the schedule of thicknesses is 
disputed, and I was surprised that the first 
schedule was not gone into in committee. The 
schedule. as it stands was the work of prac- 
tical members of the Building Act Com- 
mittee, and it was left for practical men to 
criticise it. The only suggestions in opposi- 
tion came from one or two district surveyors 
who deemed the old rules sufficient. The 
question of damp-courses is mot an easy one. 
Foundations and damp-courses in London are at 
present regulated by the old by-law under 
section 16 of the Metropolitan Management and 
Building Act Amendment Act, 1878. A great 
part of this Act, including section 16, has been 
repealed, but the by-laws continue in force under 
section 216 of the Act of 1894. This by-law, 
although it admits of amendment, allows con- 
siderable latitude of practice. The main reason 
for its existence is, that while speculative builders 
do not, as a rule, see the necessity for damp- 
courses, layers of concrete, and the like; aftera 
wall has once been erected, a damp-course can 
only be inserted at the expense of much labour. 
Damp walls are no doubt unhealthy; without 
question they cause much trouble and annoyance 
to those who dwell within them. Mr. Stenning 
has pointed out thatin so far as a layer of con- 
crete beneath a building is designed to exclude 
emanations from the earth, it is more necessary 
in the case of a gravelly soil than in any other, 
yet the London by-law exempts gravelly sites ! 
That this danger is a real one has been proved on 
more than one occasion by explosions of coal-gas 
in houses which have been traced to leaks in the 
mains under the impervious street pavements 
outside the houses. As regards ventilation, a 
sanitary requirement which comes even before 
drainage in importance, we can do no more 
than provide the means for it, and these 
should be the simplest. It is both wise and 
reasonable to insist that every habitable room 
shall have a window or windows bearing at least 
a certain proportion to the size of the room, and 
that at least half of the area of such windows 
shall be made to open, Certain attempts in some 
provincial towns to prescribe the height of the top 
of the window above the floor have not only 
proved destructive of all architectural proportion, 
but have produced ridiculous results. Indeed, 
next to the general use of Welsh slates, few 
causes have in this country contributed so much 
to the deterioration of the architectural effect of 
ordinary commonplace domestic buildings as the 
almost universal desire for lofty rooms and large 
windows, more especially. in the upper stories. 
The picturesque windows of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, nestling close under the broad eaves, 
and often placed nearer to the floor than to the 
ceiling, are a thing of the past. But even as 
compared with the last century, the ordinary 
street house of to-day looks top-heavy by reason 
of the size of the windows of the upper stories. 
All must admit that the modern bedroom is better 
lighted and ventilated, and more habitable gene- 
rally, than those of the old half-timbered houses 
of Kent and Sussex; nevertheless, while admit- 


ting this, it is open to doubt whether Sir 
Christopher Wren and his contemporaries did not 
go far enough in this direction. The question of 
the ventilation of buildings admits of an entirely 
different system of treatment. If any extreme 
advocate of economy still defend the system of 
‘* back-to-back’’ construction of houses, I would 
recommend him to make an architectural tour of 
the Scotland ward of Liverpool, so called, I pre- 
sume, from the fact of its inhabitants being 
almost exclusively Irish. This system reached, 
in fact, perfection in Liverpool about half a 
century ago. An ideal plan having been invented, 
it was repeated wholesale; the resulting evils 
proved ultimately intolerable, ‘and enormous cost 
was imposed upon the town council in its efforts 
to remove them. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Liverpool has led the way in preventive 
legislation. The prevention of the erection of 
back-to-back dwellings is but one case of the 
general question of the position and mutual 
arrangement of buildings. Legislation in this 
matter is of quite first-rate importance in its 
bearing on the public health ; it is also beset with 
the greatest difficulties on account of its inter- 
ference with the rights of property. There is 
also a peculiar difficulty which needs to be em- 
phasised ; it is this: A lofty building does not 


interfere much, or perhaps at all, with its own ~ 


light and air, but it may interfere with the light 
and air of its neighbours to almost any extent. No 
law yet enacted and no by-law yet in force has 
boldly faced this difficulty. A building proposed 
to be erected, whether it be itself dwelling-house 
or counting-house, stable or factory, may equally 
smother a cottage now existing on the adjoining 
plot, or to be erected thereon in the future. It 
follows logically that any regulations which it 
may be deemed expedient to enact prescribing the 


height of buildings and the open space about 


them, should be applicable to all buildings, re- 
gardless of the uses to which they may be put. 
It is, however, doubtful whether Parliament 
would sanction such legislation. Hence we are 
driven to such compromises as legislation dealing 
with dwelling-houses only, or ‘‘ domestic build- 
ings.”’ At first sight such a compromise may 
seem to be a satisfactory conclusion; but to the 
inhabitants of a long row of cottages, with very 
limited backyards, it will appear less so. Picture 
to yourselves a row of six cottages haying behind 
them small backyards, which, in their turn, are 
separated by a wall froma strip of vacant land 
40ft. or so in depth, and abutting upon a street 
parallel to, and at the rear of, the six cottages. 
Two building-owners purchase this vacant land 
—A. who has purchased one-third of the frontage, 
erects thereon two cottages, and the law compels 
him to leave a certain space at the rear of them, 
and consequently adjoining the backyards of two 
of the old cottages. The provision of this open 
space may be a very serious matter to A., and 
may greatly detract from the value of the site he 
has purchased, but it has the wholesome effect of 
preventing any very material interference with 
the light and air of the old cottages, although the 
erection of the new buildings (or, for the matter 
of that, of any new buildings) may spoil the view 
from the back windows. B., warned by the ex- 
perience of A., or having other views as to the 
investment of his capital, erects on his plot—the 
remaining two-thirds of the frontage—a ware- 
house or factory, and so doing is not compelled to 
leave any of his land vacant ; on the contrary, he 


covers the whole of it with a building 60ft. in 


height, which may no doubt bring him in a 
considerable rent, yet by his act he will 
have made the back rooms of four of the old 
cottages unfit for human habitation! Some will 
no doubt say, ‘“‘How about ancient lights?” 
My reply is that the building-owner B. may be 
compelled to pay a sum of money, possibly a con- 
siderable sum, to the owner of the old cottages ; 
but there is no law to compel the giving of any 
portion thereof to the tenants of the same, nor is 
there the smallest reason to believe that they will 
get any benefit out of the transaction ; certainly 
they will get no compensatory light and air. 
There is, however, another course opentoB. He 
may buy the old cottages and continue to let 
them as before, while the demand for houses will 
probably prevent any material fall in the rents. 
From this instance it is plain that the compromise 
of the present, law fails alike to secure justice as 
between individuals and the end primarily aimed 
at. I am still of opinion that the angle of 45° as 
enforced in Liverpool in the case of buildings on 
new sites is not an unreasonable one, and I would 
urge on those who deem it excessive to take the 
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first opportunity of inspecting some of the many 
houses erected in conformity with that angle in 
the newer parts of Liverpool. Apart altogether 
from the sanitary aspect of the case, the greatly- 
increased traffic of the modern town demands far 
wider streets than formerly sufficed. Sir Thomas 
More doubtless thought he was acting very 
liberally when he laid out the towns of Utopia 
with streets 20ft. wide; but he went somewhat 
beyond the London Building Act in that he pro- 
vided all the town houses with gardens at the 
back in which were grown vines, fruits, herbs, and 
flowers. The houses were three stories in height ; 
the materials were such as to resist the action of 
fire, and the line of frontage seems to have been 
very strictly observed, so that, as he tells us, ‘“‘The 
buildings . . . are so uniform that a whole side 
of a street looks like one house.’’ Three centuries 
anda half have achieved streets double the width 
thought ideal by More, but three centuries and a 
half have played sad havoc with his back-gardens ! 
Part V. of the London Building Act, though 
deemed by many to be over-stringent and exact- 
ing, scarcely allows of open space at rear sufficient 
to admit of the successful cultivation of vines, 
fruits, herbs, and flowers. It has often been re- 
marked that whereas in the present day house- 
builders seek out exposed and breezy sites, the 
men of old time preferred sheltered valleys; it is 
all of a piece with this practice that we find the 
streets of Utopia described ‘‘as very convenient 
for all carriage, and well sheltered from the 
winds.’ If the gospel of fresh air and the gospel 
of expediency have done much to exclude the 
picturesque from modern towns, is this not an 
additional reason for exerting ourselves to the 
utmost to preserve what is left to us of the works 
of our forefathers? As regards the internal con- 
venience of buildings, all will be agreed that any 
control would be quite out of place. The quality 
of beauty is, of all others, perhaps that which 
modern buildings least often possess. Whatever 
may be the position of British architecture at the 
present day, the vastly greater portion of the 
buildings put up are built by men who, whether 
they call themselves builders, surveyors, or archi- 
tects, deem architecture an expensive luxury, 
well enough, perhaps, for churches and town- 
halls, but a thing wholly divorced from the more 


numerous buildings in which folk have to live or 
to earn their living. The general neglect of 


architecture—meaning, thereby, the fine art— 
not merely by the builders but by the general 
public, is a great misfortune to the country, and 
one not easily accounted for. Yet architecture, 
above all arts, binds us to the past, so that even a 
ruperficial knowledge of it, provided that it be 
accurate, not only adds vastly to the interest of 
history, but materially facilitates its study. The 
importance of architecture cannot, indeed, be 
overestimated, and the argument is strengthened 
if it be kept in mind that we are from day to day 
becoming more and more a nation of dwellers in 
cities. In proportion as we are divorced from 
all contact with Nature, in proportion, alas! as 
modern ‘‘ Progress ’’ too rapidly destroys so much 
of natural beauty, so are we made more and 
more dependent upon such beauty as Art can 
give us in substitution for that which is lost. 
Admitting, then, that beauty is a quality in 
buildings which is of supreme importance, and 
that outside comeliness pre-eminently concerns 
those who do not dwell within, is it a matter for 
municipal control? I think it is not. To begin 
with, the greatest latitude should be left to archi- 
tects as regards design, whereas any system of 
municipal control would be apt to hamper the 
noblest efforts of genius, and at the same time 
would tend to strengthen the tyranny of the pre- 
vailing fashion of the day. (wis cuwstodict ipsos 
custodes ? What one man deems beautiful another 
calls hideous, and I am by no means sure that 
this is less true of architects themselves than of 
vestrymen or county councillors. The hanging 
committee of the Royal Academy does not give 
complete satisfaction ; could better results be ex- 
pected from a committee of design? Neverthe- 
less, I have been an active advocate of a certain 
amount of control of an zsthetic character. I do 
not allude to the case of the County Council as a 
land-owner approving the designs of buildings 
erected on its property by leaseholders, although 
in one such case I was partly instrumental in 
preventing the erection on a prominent site on 
the Thames Embankment of a building which 
would have marred irretrievably one of the 
finest prospects in London. This is a special 
case in which the Council acted as landlord 
rather than in its municipal capacity. But 


modern civilisation, with perverse ingenuity, has 
devised certain excrescences upon buildings which 
serve no useful purpose that I ever heard of, and 
which no Goth or Philistine will be hardy enough 
to claim as ornamental—to wit, sky-signs. This 
Association, at any rate, will not object to a 
municipal control tending to their ultimate 
extinction. A single advertising board judiciously 
placed upon the top of a building may vulgarise 
a whole street. To the end that one man may 
increase his income in a not very honourable way 
the purpose of vast outlay in public buildings 
may be thrown away. As regards design, my 
view is that the municipality should, on the one 
hand, take care that its regulations interfere as 
little as possible with the efforts of the artist, but 
that it should do its best to protect him from 
extraneous foes. I have endeavoured very im- 


perfectly to indicate the principles which should 
underlie the municipal control of buildings., It 


is perhaps rather in the application of those 
principles than in the principles themselves that 
differences of opinion arise. 


Council as to remove ambiguities or inconsist- 
encies in the law which practice has brought to 
light. 


always expressed in the clearest possible manner) 
have led to inconsistent or even absurd results. 


In some cases provisions which have proved to be 
more far-reaching than was intended may need 
But be this as it may, I feel sure 
that any representations made by this Association 


modification. 


to the Council would receive’ the most careful 


consideration, and prove of great assistance in 


the drafting of any amending Bill. 
In proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 


Proresson Kerr paid a tribute to the broad 


view Dr. Longstaff had taken of the interpreta- 


tion of building enactments, both in his paper 
and as chairman of the Building Act Committee 
of the L.C.C. The provisions of the new Building 
Act of 1894 were in many cases, as the lecturer 
had admitted, vague, but the intention was always 
clear. He held that the County Council were well 
advised by their staff of practical architects, who 
acted as district surveyors, and were therefore 
entitled to the confidence of the public. As to 
the suggested amendment of the new Building 
Act, he hoped the Council would not be too 
precipitate in taking action, for with the aid of 
moderation, intelligence, and kindness on the 
part of district surveyors, it could be made to 


work well. 
was not an easy measure to administer; but Dr. 
Longstaff was neither an architect nor a builder, 
manner. 
nor erected by builders, properly so called. 
Several clauses of the new Building Act were not, 
he confessed, very workable. 


the separation of dwellings from trade premises, 


slipped in without any objection being raised by 
the Institutes of Architects or Surveyors or the 


Association. 

Mr. R. H. Lovecroye said it would be well 
for builders and the district surveyors of London 
if a decision could be obtained in a high court on 
a well-devised case dealing with the interpreta- 
tion of Clause 74. 

Mr. E. Wooprnorrx suggested that it would 
be wellin an amended Act if some clause were 
inserted dealing with the classes of stone to be 
employed. Stones were now used fcr cornices, 
from which fragments broke off after every frost. 

Mr. Marspren did not think Clause 74 was 
otherwise than fair and reasonable. 

Messrs. Bernarp Dicksrr, Francis Hoorer, 
and F. T. W. Gorpsmrru also supported the vote 
of thanks, which was cordially passed, and was 
briefly acknowledged by Dr. Lonesrarr. 
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NOTES ON APPROXIMATE ESTIMATES.* 


1 8 ners actively engaged in the design 
and superintendence of building or en- 
gineering works has doubtless at some time or 
other been called upon to submit approximate 
estimates for some proposal which it is desired 


to carry out. 


* All rights reserved, 


Before long it will 
probably be necessary to go to Parliament once 
more, not so much to strengthen the hands of the 


In some cases amendments introduced in 
committee by irresponsible opponents (and not 


Mr. Ricuarp Ronerts, L.C.C., in seconding 
the motion, said the new London Building Act 


and therefore could arbitrate in an impartial 
As for the ugliness of London, it was 
not due to the profession, for the majority of the 
buildings had neither been designed by architects 


It was a curious 
thing that the famous clause 74, dealing with 


As a measure of ordinary prudence, the client 
will desire to know the probable cost of any pro- 
posed undertaking. Frequently a preliminary 
estimate must be prepared before any definite 
instructions will be given respecting the pre- 
paration of a design or specification. Even when 
the drawings and specification have been pre- 
pared, a more or less detailed approximate 
estimate is generally asked for before the order 
for the execution of the work is given. In many 
instances it is also stipulated that the total cost 
of the proposal must not exceed a given amount, 
so that the design may be arranged accordingly. 

Under any of these circumstances, the posses- 
sion of suitable data for the calculation of the 
probable cost, together with a knowledge of the 
different methods by which appoximate estimates 
may be prepared, is found to be of the utmost 
value. specially is this the case if an estimate 
is required at short notice, when the architect or 
engineer is compelled to rely on any soarces of 
information he may have at hand. 

Most architects and engineers have collected 
from time to time various notes and data—more 
or less complete—for use in such emergencies. It 
is hoped, however, that the following observations 
on the methods most generally adopted in the 
preparation of approximate estimates will prove 
of service. 


I.—The cubical contents, together with a general 
idea of the materials and finishings required, being 
known, the cost per cubic foot is estimated from 
the ascertained actual cost of constructing similar 
buildings or works. 

This is the best known and most usual method of 
preparing an approximate estimate for ordinary 
buildings or works, and with the exercise of due 
care in calculating the price per foot cube at which 
they shall be taken, very accurate results may be 
obtained. : 

If the description of materials or workmanship 
varies for different portions of the same building 
or work, then each portion should be priced 
separately according to their relative values. For 
instance, the value per foot cube of the outbuild- 
ings or domestic offices of an ordinary mansion 
would be much less than that of the main portion 
of the building. Any small turrets, towers, or 
other ornamental features should also be kept 
separate, and priced at a higher rate. 

The cubic contents of a building, for the pur- 
poses of an approximate estimate, is usually 
obtained by taking the dimensions from out to 
out of walls, and from the bottom of the footings 
to half-way up the roof. Another practice is to 
consider the cubic contents as obtained by taking 
the dimensions from out to out of walls, and from 
half the depth of the footings to half-way up the 
roof. Personally, however, I prefer to obtain 
the cubic contents in the way first mentioned, 
and to price in accordance therewith. 


Il.— Thing out rough Quantities, according to the 
varying materials and workmanship required-; but 
at the same time concentrating the work as much 
as possible into a few specifie items, and pricing 
them accordingly. 

Although the course indicated above is perhaps 
less generally used than any other for the purpose 
of making approximate estimates, yet it is 
undoubtedly the most reliable method that can 
be adopted. The fact that it is not more 
often used may be due-in a great measure 
to the want of a readily accessible table of 
prices for the different groups of materials and 
labour. Slightly more time is also required for 
this purpose than when the cost is arrived at 
from the cubic contents or any other of the 
methods that will be mentioned. The final 
result, however, is much more satisfactory. 

When rough quantities are being taken out 
for an approximate estimate, it is desirable for 
ordinary purposes that the various descriptions 
of materials and workmanship should be grouped 
together so as to form as few separate items as 
possible; also, in all cases where it can be done, 
the items should be priced at per square of 
100ft. superficial, for the sake of uniformity and 
convenience. 

The walls should be classed according to their 
materials and thickness, also whether external or 
internal. Each item should, however, include 
all necessary digging, footings, doors, windows, 
and finishings of wall surfaces, such as plastering, 
papering, facings to external walls, &c., so that 
the item, and consequently the price, shall be 
inclusive of everything that appertains to the 


various inclosures or divisions of the building. 
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For this purpose the superficial area of the walls 
should be obtained by taking the extreme length 
of each wall by the height from the bottom of 
the footings to the caves, in cases where the wall 
is of the same thickness throughout. Should the 
wall vary in thickness, either in its length or 
height, each portion should be measured sepa- 
rately. No deductions must be made for door, 
window, or other openings. Bay windows, 
chimney flues, and other additions of a like 
nature should be numbered and priced according 
to their materials and workmanship. 

The floors must be dealt with in a similar 
manner as described for the walls. The ground 
and upper floors must be kept separate, and 
classed according to the materials and finishings 
required. The item for wood floors on the ground 
floor, to include sleeper walls, joists, boarding, 
hearths, &c., together with a layer of concrete on 
brick rubbish over the whole area, and all necas- 
sary digging for same. Similarly, concrete or 
other floors will include all materials, labour, and 
finished surfaces that may be required. ‘The 
upper floors to be treated in a similar manner. 
The item to include all joists, boarding, hearths, 
ceilings, cornices, and whitening or colouring to 
same. 

The roof-coverings to be measured on the slope, 
the item being inclusive of roof-trusses, rafters, 

boarding, slating, leadwork, eaves-gutters, down 
pipes, &c. Ceiling-joists, ceilings, and whitening 
to céilings will also be included in the same item 
where required. 

Drains, gas and water-mains, and items of a 
similar nature, should be taken at per foot run, 
according to sizes, and including all necessary 
digging, laying, filling, and removal of surplus 
materials. Manholes, disconnecting pits, &c., to 
be numbered and priced according to size and 
average depth. 

« Staircases to be taken at per step, or per foot in 
height, classed according to their widths, and the 
nature of materials and finishings. Gas and 
water fittings to be priced at per light or per 
tap, including all service -pipes from mains, 
diggings, &c.’ 

Fitments or furnishings generally, such as 
cupboards, baths, sinks, w.c.’s, kitcheners, grates, 
mantels, &c., should be numbered and priced, 
according to the class of fitment, material, and 
finishing required. 

A series of average items and prices, adapted 
for this method of calculating approximate esti- 
mates, will be found in the tabulated list of data 
and prices compiled for use with these notes. 


III.—The superficial jroor area of the building or 
work being known, the cost per square of 100ft. 
superficial may be estimated from the average cost 
per square of similar work already executed. 
Under some circumstances it is convenient to 

prepare approximate estimates by this method ; 

but its use is generally confined to one-story 
buildings, such as schools, churches, chapels, 
bungalows, &c. It may, however, be used for 
buildings two or more stories in height; but in 
all cases where this course is adopted, a consider- 
able amount of discrimination and care must be 

_ exercised, in order that the final result may be 

relied upon. 

When estimating in this way, the superficial 
area is obtained by taking the dimensions from 
out to out of walls. . Where the materials, work- 
manship, or height of the building or floor varies, 
each description or height must be kept distinct, 
in order that they may be separately priced. 

In the case of one-story buildings, the price 
per square includes foundations, wall, roof, and 
all finishings. In two or more-story buildings, 
the ground floor is taken to include foundations, 
floor, walls, ceiling, and all finishings. Upper 
floors include floor- joists, flooring, walls, ceilings, 
finishings, &c., whilst the top floor includes the 
roof covering in addition. It is usual, however, 
jn the case of two-story buildings to price both 
floors at the same rate, as it is found that the 
average cost of the ground floor, including the 
foundations, is about the same as that of the first 
floor, which includes the roof covering. 


LV.—Given the accommodation or requirements of the 
proposed building or work, the approximate cost 
may be obtained by pricing the same at the ascer- 
tained average cost per unit of similar aecommo- 
dation or requirements. 


In practice, it is found that for certain descrip- 
tions of buildings or works constructed under 
normal conditions, the cost of such buildings or 
works varies (within certain limits) in a direct 
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ratio to some known unit of accommodation or 
requirements. For such buildings as hospitals, 
schools, &c., the cost can be approximately given 
if the number of patients, children, &s., required 
to be accommodated is known. Oa occasions 
when time will not admit of even a sketch of the 
proposal being made, this method affords often- 
times the only ready means of ascertaining the 
approximate cost. Similarly, for certain minor 
accessories, where the cost of materials and con- 
struction varies but slightly for units of the same 
class, as in a range of latrines, &c., the approxi- 
mate cost can be accurately determined in this 
manner. 

Where time allows, a useful check in the pre- 
paration of approximate estimates is to calculate 
the cost by two or more of the methods men- 
tioned, in order to insure that no serious dis- 
crepancy may afterwards be found. 

In connection with these notes, a tabulated list 
of prices and data on which to base approximate 
estimates has been compiled. The various items 
are arranged alphabetically, and also numbered 
for ready reference. Such items and prices may 
require modification, according “to the local 
circumstances of each specific case. Peculiarities 
of design, accessibility of situation as regards 
transport of material and supply of labour, 
character of materials and finishings required, 
local rates of labour, and many other considera- 
tions must be taken into acccunt and due allow- 
ance made, if a fairly accurate approximate 
estimate is desired. 

The buildings and works to which these items 
and prices refer are assumed to be of brick (unless 
otherwise stated) of normal design, and_ built 
under ordinary conditions. For stone buildings 
of the same class, from 10 to 20 per cent. should 
be added to the prices, according to the lotality. 


CIVIL BUILDINGS, WORKS, &c. 
; Average Cost. 


Sra OS SHPTT: LEP] 
O45 : 
i a5 ara 
62 3on ag 
eg eng 5 
1. Asi-pin. Oast-iron, 4fb. by 4 © fa. 5 iH 
3ft. by 3ft.6in.,with wrought a; f° @ Ay 
iron lid, &c., fixed complete, 
including concrete base, 
Gigging. Ke. \...isssees.sconestne = _ £9 each 
2. ASSIZH COURTS “5:dt. sccm. ccocins 10d.  — _ 
3. Asyiums, Lunatic, including 63d. — £150 per 
administrative buildings ... lunatic 
4, BauconsetTes. For windows 
of upper floors, complete .... — — £10 each 
5. Batoonigs. (See ‘* Veran- 
GARE.) cas sad centeh vovgevesct +5 =e AS = 
6. Banpstanps. Iron, com- 
plete, 24ft, diameter, and 
12ft. high to eaves ............ — — £180 each 
7. Barus. For private houses. 
Enamelled iron, with brass 
fittings, mahogany inclosure 
and top, fixed complete, in- 
eluding lead waste, over- 
fiow, &c., but exclusive of 
water SUPPLY ..... ....sceeesesee — — £20 each 
8. Bintiarp Room, complete, 
except table ......... cceeeeree sjd.  — — 
9. Boarpv Scuoo.rs. (See 
ES ROHODIS 2) < os, ccccsnratenyradeene — _ — 
10. BrEaAKWATERS. Formed of 
eonerete blocks below low- 
water mark, and vfconerete — — 25s. per 
in situ above low-water mark yard cube 
11. BreaAkwatTerRs. Formed en- 
tirely of concrete deposited 
in situ. 7 parts sand and 
gravel to 1 part Portland —  — 238s. per 
cement..... f ‘ yard cube 
12. BREWERIES 0.0.0.0 cseeeees 6d. - — : 
13. Buneatows, residential ...... 7d. £55 =e 
14, Canats, as constructed in £9,000 per 
ing lawid i) <3.) <secueeevosdovvee == mile 
15. Ditto in Scotland ..... iad — £11.000 do, 
16. Ditto in Wales........... ew = — £5,500 do. 
17. Ditto in France ........... _ — £8,000 do. 
18, Ditto in United States _— — £5,000 do. 
19. Cxss-pr7s, not exceeding 12ft. 
deep, including digging and 
steining, with half-brick 
sides incement, stonecover, — — 10s. 6d. per 
&c., 4ft. internal diameter . ft.in depth 
20. Ditto 4ft. Gin. ditto .......... Cea — 12s. ditto 
21. Ditto 5ft. 3in. ditto .. — — 16s. ditto 
22. Ditto 6ft. Oin. ditto. ........... — — 20s. ditto 
23. CoamBers. (See ‘* Offices”) — — — 
24. CHarEets. Ornamental ...... — — £8persitting 
95: '* Ditto. Plain. :.3.:3.- igen — — £5 ditto 
26. Cuurcues, including tower, i 
Ornamental ..........c0sessenees Tid. £170 £15 ditto 
27. Ditto ditto, Plain ............... 6d, £120 £10 ditto 
28. Ditto Iron (200 to 400 sit- 
ANN) Se aN te. Galen ea cageeees ced — £2 ditto 
29. Ditto ditto (400 to 700 sit- 
UINSS) i Paes hasccdsenetse sieceee — £3 ditto 
80. CistzRns. Wrought iron, gal- : 
vanised, fixed complete, in- 
cluding wood cover, &c., 
but exclusive of water 
supply, 50 gallons ........4.. — — £310s. each 
31. Ditto ditto, 100 gallons....... . — — £3each : 
82. Ditto ditto, 200 gallons......... — — £7 each 
33. Ditto ditto, 500 gallons......... — — £12 each 
34. Ditto ditto, 800 gallons, +. —  — £15 each 


‘Average Cost. 


Gr = 
Si he eee kre 
fie 5 
Ho Bes OB 
rag = aay Aa 
35. Convexrences, Public, un- . 
derground, as constructed : 3 
in London, and comprising — — £60 per 
urinals, w.c.’s, and layae= urinal,w.c., 
LOLTES i sei eisai oralacs Tecate or lavatory 
36. Corn - Bix. Wrought - iron ‘ z 
galvanised, with padlock, : 
&c., fixed complete ........... — — £deach, ’ 
37. Corracss. (See ‘‘ Mansions y, 
OY; HOuses)?),, pest éiccosste oye nee _— a = 
38. Cow-Hovses complete with ‘ ; 
LUGINES Asses coset evista Bhd, £22 £17per stall - 
39. Cow-nousss, iron fittings for, j 
comprising iron trough, 
fodder-rack, fastening-rods, 
heel-post, and dwarf divi- 
sion complete, including 
hab-obst eaaepn eS rtty to — -— £6 percow 
40. Drainacn. Arterial system — — 253.perhead . 
as for towns, but exclusive of popula- 
of cost of works for treat- tion, or 63d. 
ment or disposal of sewage in the £ of 
rateable 
_ . value. 
41. DratnacE, disposal of. (See . 
4© Bewage??) =. i sivecwaties — — io 
42. Drainace or Lanp. Heavy — — £610s. per 
Clay: SOMIS 5. 859g ee pecan . acre 
43. DraInaGE or Lanp. Medium _ : ‘ 
SOUS. Ee hsbes ehneee tape eee —_ — £5 per acre 
44. DrainaGe or Lanp. Light — — £8 10s. per 


sandy soils 


45. AnatyticaL Taste or Average Cost or Land © 
DRAINAGE PER ACRE. 


acr2 


: ! Yo 
oH gly BRE Ne Reis 
oS | Sa [bao ews] 28 
Reve , | Se lag S258 pas] $5 
Description of Soil. | 8, | Ba jy.o® ees is 
=o H 
2a Ae lg Bee a) Se 
QA ; =} ort a] 
Eo) Onto : 
Heavy Cray. ft. |ft.in.j£s.d.)£ 8. d.j£s.d. 
Stiff, heavy clay ..... 16 |2 9/4 00/315 0\7 150 
Stiff, adhesive clay ..| 20 | 3 0 /31303 6 0)6 190 
Friable clay ........... 24/8 3)2150,210 0/6 50 
Mepivum Soits. k 
Clayey loam ....,.....-- 27 13 6/2.80)2 4 0/4120 ' 
Gravelly loam ©....... 30 |4 0/2 303 4 0/5 70 
Porous or Licur C 
Sorzs. : 
Light, gravelly loam..| 35 |4 0 |11803 2 0)5 00 
Sandy loam .. ........... 40 |4 0/112 0/2 0 0/3 120 
Light, gravelly sand..| 59 |4 3/1 70,2 5 0/3 120 
Coarse, gravelly sand.| 60 | 4 6 |1 10/2 4 0/3 50 


(To be continued.) 


CONCERT HALLS AND ASSEMBLY 
ROOMS.—VI. 


By Ernest A. E. Wooprow, A.R.LB.A. 


iT HAVE now to consider the assembly hall of 
the small towns or suburbs, and I take as an 
illustration, by permission of the architect, Mr. 
Henry G. Brace, F.R.I.B.A., ‘an example lately — 
erected from his designs of a small suburban hall 
in Lordship-lane.. Everybody knows to what 
purposes a suburban hall is put, and how fre- 
quently it is used for private dances by persons 
who either have not a room in their own house. . 
large enough for the purpose, or who do not care 
to disarrange their house by turning it inside out 
in order to clear the floor space. A smalland — 
comfortable hall is what is needed in this case. 
The other usages of the suburban assembly hall 
are on much the same lines as those which I have ~ 
already laid down in dealing fully with the 
parochial rooms: the letting 1s subjected to the 
same daily and constant change from theatricals, 
balls, concerts, lectures, meetings, dinners, to 
Sunday services, &c. 

What I have said about interior fittings for the 
various purposes in a former chapter equally — 
applies here. There is, however, a slight differ- 
ence from the parochial hall with regard to its 
surroundings in the class of building we are now 
considering, which difference arises from the fact 
that the suburban hall has so frequently tobe a — 
substitute for the home, and should, there*ore, — 
have more home comforts. Naturally all public — 
halls shculd be kept perfectly free fromdraughts; 
put we may expect in this case that special care 
should be taken by the architect to avoid this, 
for should any of the guests, when heated by — 
dancing, catch cold from the effects of adraught — 
of cold air, and the hall become notorious for 
its defects, the lettings would at once diminish, as 
a host would never think of subjecting his friends 
tothisdanger. Swing-doorsshould be placed in as 
many places as possible: in every passage way, 
corridor, or vestibule, so that they could not all 
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be open at once and admit the cold night air into) is another advantage in such an arrangement: 


the dancing room. Where the hall is on the 
first floor, the swing doors should be at the foot 
and the top of the staircases ; but they should not 
be immediately in line with the step. This is 
dangerous, and might cause a fall down the stair- 
case by a person coming unexpectedly upon a 
step. There should be a square landing between 
the doors and the first step in every case. 

The cloak-rooms are most important features 
in buildings of this character. They are too 
often treated as afterthoughts. Given a plot of 
land of a certain size, the architect too frequently 
is over-anxious to get a hall as large as possible 
upon the land, and therefore curtails the adjuncts 
to the detriment of his scheme. Cloak-rooms are 
placed in positions quite regardless of their use, 
and of the fact that they are the first places the 
guests have to go to on their arrival. Ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s rooms are placed in close 
proximity, and in conspicuous positions, so that 
Seelet especially ladies, hesitate to go to them 

uring the course of the evening. While cloak- 
rooms should. be near to the entrance vestibule, 
they should not be placed so that a crowd collect- 
ing in the vestibule would prevent the people 
reaching the doors who had their cloaks and 
wanted to leave, nor should the people waiting in 
the vestibule obstruct the way to the cloak-rooms 
from the part of the audience who wish to get 
their wraps. Where room permits, it is well to 
have a way into the cloak-room from an internal 
corridor, and a second door to serve as a way out, 
leading directly into the vestibule, so that the 
people can move in a stream from the dancing- 
room into the corridor through the cloak-room to 
the vestibule. 

_ The fitting up of the cloak-rooms is also an 
important matter; separate numbered bins for 
each guest should be provided, and the hats and 
coats should be given by the attendant over a 
counter. Lavatory, washing, and other accom- 
modation should, of course, be provided in both 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s retiring rooms. 

As to the relative positions of the ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s rooms, it is well to have the one on 
the right, and the other on the left; and where 

_ the cloak-rooms have two doors, one to the vesti- 
bule and one to the corridor, the ladies and 
_ gentlemen could, after parting in the vestibule, 
meet again in the corridor before passing into the 
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When waiting for one another in the corridor 
before entering the hall, the guests are not loiter- 
ing ina cold draught, as in the vestibule, where 
the doors are constantly being opened upon the 
arrival of fresh guests. 

A German writer upon the subject which we are 
now considering, gives some useful measurements, 
which I will nowrepeat. He says that, in cloak- 
rooms, for every 100 persons the receiving-table 
or counter should be 6ft. 6in. long, and this 
measurement should be considerably increased if 
the dressing-space of the cloak-room is not ample. 
The space behind the counter should be 9ft. deep, 
and the area 26ft. 3in. for every 100 persons. 

It must not be forgotten that refreshments 
other than of the ‘‘light ’’ kind are needed in 
premises where dances do not terminate till the 
small hours of the morning. A supper-room 
must, therefore, be provided, and the size of it 
must be governed by the number of people that 
the hall will accommodate for dancing. 

In addition to the supper-room, there should 
be a room for light refreshments between the 
dances, and this should be near the hall, reached 
without having to go into air colder than that 
of the dancing-room. In fact, a recessed portion 
of the hall itself is a most suitable location for 
such a purpose. A smoking-room for gentlemen 
is also a desirable addition. 

The floor-space allowed for each dancing couple 
should be rather over 6ft. 6in. square, and when 
the non-dancers stay in the hall this area should 
be considerably increased. The floor should, of 
course, be laid specially for dancing, with smooth 
polished surface. I may have to speak further 
upon the construction of dancing-floors, when 
dealing with another class of room. 

Where suppers are served, it is very desirable 
to have a kitchen in connection with the pre- 
mises ; but its position should be studied, having 
regard to the risk from fire. Caretakers’ living- 
rooms and bedrooms are also frequently needed in 
suburban assembly-halls, for, as a rule, the care- 
takers act as servants and attendants to all who 
hire the premises. Coal-cellars and such-like 
adjuncts should not be forgotten. 

An all-important item is the heating and 
ventilating. The heating apparatus should be 
of such a character that. the temperature of the 
room could be regulated to a nicety. It is most 


dancing-room to be received by their host. There | damping to one’s enjoyment to enter a hall of this 
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class at the beginning of the evening, and to feel 
it strike cold. After two or three dances, com- 
plaints are, however, often made that the room 
is too warm. The heating apparatus should 
therefore be so under control that the room may 
be warmed at the beginning of the evening, and 
kept at a'lower temperature some short time 
after. The heating-chamber should be separated 
structurally from the rest of the building to pre- 
vent any danger arising from fire. The London 
County Council insist upon this provision in 
the Metropolis. 

The musicians must not be forgotten. A 
minstrel gallery should therefore be provided. 
Sometimes a gallery exists in the hall, and this is 
used ; sometimes the band is placed on the plat- 
form. This latter course, however, is a disad- 
vantage; it places the musicians too near the 
dancers, and robs the space which is useful for 
people who like to sit out and watch the dancers. 
The platform, too, is frequently for the reception 
of the guests by the host; this, however, entirely 
depends upon the position of the entrance and 
cloak-rooms in relation to the platform. 

Where a hall is put tomany usages, the retiring 
or dressing-rooms behind the platform can with 
economy be so arranged as to serve for cloak- 
rooms, or be used for other purposes, as refresh~- 
ment or smoking-rooms, when the hall is used 
for dances. var 

It may be supposed that, as the majority of 
the guests will arrive in carriages, therefore 
care should be taken to plan the entrance so 
that the people can step out of their carriages 
under cover. This is seldom the case in suburban 
assembly-rooms ; but such a simple provision 
would add greatly to the comfort of those fre- 
quenting the hall. 
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ART FOR SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION. 


HE exhibition just opened at 29, Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury, in connection with 
this association, contains a large collection of 
framed and unframed pictures specially selected: 
for school prizes, Christmas presents, &c. The 
Art for Schools Association has, in this as- 
in former exhibitions, aimed at a high stan- 
dard of subject and artistic merit. Many of- 
these are small framed pictures in black and: 
white and colour at very moderate prices, ranging 
from 1s. 6d. to 10s., and suitable for prizes. This . 
association, founded in 1888, is doing admirable 
work in promoting an artistic taste among our 
scholars, and in reproducing masterpieces of art. 
The object which it promotes are fourfold ; (1) to 
negotiate with art publishers for the purchase of 
engravings, photographs, etchings, chromos, &c., 
on advantageous. terms, acd supply them at 
reduced prices to schools; (2) to reproduce works 
of art for schools, and publish the same at the 
lowest prices; (3) to lend groups of framed 
engravings, &c., to poor schools; (4) and to 
assist in promoting oral instruction explanatory’ 
of works in our national collections, &c. This: 
exhibition bears ample testimony to the carrying 
out of these intentions. Masterpieces of Fra 
Angelico, G. Bellini, Botticelli, Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti, Albrecht Diirer, Giotto, Georgione, A. 
Mantegna, Fra Filippo Lippi, and other old 
masters are represented, Of these we may single 
out the following :—‘‘A Madonna and Child,” 
by Angelico—a photograph, price 2s. 3d. ; ‘* The 
Adoration of the Shepherds,’ by G.. Bellini (an 
autogravure) ; a series of photos and autotypes 
from Michael Angelo’s works; a heliogravure of 
Raphael’s ‘‘ Madonna degli Ansidei,’” £1 14s., 
published by the Association ; and a fine repro- 
duction (heliogravure) of Hans Memlinc’s ‘‘ Visit. . 
of the Magi,’’ also published by the Association. 
Of English masters we have several good repro- 
ductions, in photography and autotype, of Con- 
stable—‘‘ The Cornfield,’’ ‘‘ Salisbury Cathedral,’’” 
and ‘‘The Glebe Farm,’’ all well-known subjects. 
Gainsborough’s portraits of Mrs. Siddons and: 
Miss Linley,’? and Sir Joshua Reynolds’s- 
portraits of ‘* Lady Cockburn and her Children,’” 
**Georgina, Duchess of Devonshire,’’ ‘* The: 
Strawberry Girl,’’ &c., most of these in autotype. 
Geo. Romney’s ‘‘ Mrs. Jordan as Euphrosyne.’” 
Of later masters we notice some beautiful 
photos of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s works, as his 
‘Proserpine ’’ and ‘‘ The Loving Cup,’’ several 
autotypes and chromos of Turner’s works, and 
one or two inimitable examples representing 
G. F. Watts, RA. His charming little figure 
subject, ‘‘ Good Luck to your Fishing,’’ a photo- 
graphic reproduction of a red-chalk drawing, is 
very good, Other painters’ works reproduced 


are those of S. Prout, as the autotypes of ‘‘Abbe- 
ville’”’ and ‘‘Strasburg’’; Sir J. HE. Millais, 
Bart., R.A., Miss Clara Montalba, Henry Moore, 
R.A., J.J. Shannon, and several other well-known 
painters are represented by examples, many of the 
prices of these reproductions being exceedingly 
low. ‘The series of chromolithos of flower studies 
in colour published by the Association are par- 
ticularly useful as a series for schools and class- 
rooms, and the autotypes of historical portraits 
they have published are very interesting and 
instructive. The supply and reproduction of 
works of acknowledged excellence in this manner 
cannot be esteemed too highly, and if these were 
the only works of the Association, it would deserve 
public encouragement. 
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THE TRINITY ALMSHOUSES, MILE- 
END-ROAD. 


M* G.S. MURRAY, Assistant Commissioner 
to the Charity Commissioners, opened an 
inquiry on Wednesday, in the Board-room of 
Trinity House, into the administration of 
charitable endowments by the Brethren oi 
Trinity House, the proposed demolition of the 
almshouses in the Mile Hnd-road being one of 
the matters considered. Numerous societies and 
public bodies were represented in opposition to 
the removal of the almshouses, including the 
National Trust, the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, the Commons Preservation 
Society, the Greater London Survey Committees, 
the Kyrle Society, and the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the latter body being repre- 
sented by Mr. F. C. Penrose, president, and Mr, J. 
MacVicar Anderson, past-president. A letter 
was read from Sir F'. Leighton, President of the 
Royal Academy, stating his inability to attend 
on the ground of ill-health, but strongly depre- 
cating the proposed destruction of ‘the most 
delightful and characteristic group of buildings 
which is thenaced.’’ Kvidence was given by Mr. 
Leisching, secretary to the Pensions and Estates 
Department of the Trinity Corporation, it being 
admitted that structurally the buildings were in 
good condition, although certain internal sanitary 
defects existed. Hight houses were first built in 
1692, but four years later were pulled down, and 
28 houses were erected. The estimates were that 
£225 would have to be spent upon the 28 houses, 
£369 upon the other houses, and if new drains 
were called for, as they might be, a further 
£1,825,. making a total of £2,416. The vestry 
has been holding its hand pending the final 
decision of the board, who had, in fact, adopted 
the principle of abolishing the almshouses long 
before the sanitary question was raised. The 
inquiry was adjourned. 
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BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


A SPECIAL general meeting for the election 
of two pensioners took place on Tuesday 
evening, the 26th November, at the offices of the 
charity, No. 21, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
Mr, E. C. Roe (Messrs. “Geo. Trollope and Sons) 
presiding, in the unavoidable absence of Mr. Chas. 
‘Wall, the president. 

The election was a contested one, there being 
three candidates—viz., Mrs. Sophia Lovett, who 
polled 1,014 votes, Mrs. Helena Bishop polling 
916 votes, and Mr. J. T. Gough 114 votes. At 
the close of the poll the chairman announced that 
the successful candidates were Mrs. Lovett and 
Mrs. Bishop. The amount of the widow’s pension 
is £20 per annum, and there are now (including 
the two widows just elected) twenty pensioners 
on the books. Votes of thanks were passed at 
the close of the election to Messrs. James Aynsley 
(Messrs. Carter and Aynsley), H. W. Parker, 
and James A. Robson for their services as 
scrutineers, and to Mr. E. ©., Roe for his able 
conduct in the chair. 


COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUMS.—XXXIYV. 
By Grorcu H. Bissy, F.R.I.B.A. 
DISTRICT ASYLUMS ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


N my last paper attention was directed to a 
type of asylum which'has been found suit- 
able tor the climate of those portions of North 
America where the variations of temperature are 
far greater than in this country. In the case of 
one modern American asylum the authorities in 
their annual report state: ‘‘The advantages of 


the insane is illustrated by the operations of our 
asylum during the past year, while, as we have 
shown, the cost of our plant is about one-third of 
the one-building plan, we continue to show 
that the expenses of maintaining our institution 
are materially less. We have been even generous 
in the quantity, variety, and character of the 
supplies for the treatment of our patients.” _it 
must be remembered that the extreme cold during 
the winter makes the heating and ventilation of 
a large asylum a very difficult matter to contend 
with. It has been found that the separated 
asylum cottages for 50 patients may be erected for 
about £3,000 each, to which must be added a fair 
proportion of the administrative buildings, when 
the actual cost of the whole institution (per 
patient) can be ascertained; but, from the figures 
before me, it would appear that the Americans 
expend per patient at least as much as the 
English upon their asylums. In Australia, it 
will be remembered that no such difficulty as 
extreme cold is offered against asylum heating 
and ventilation, the conditions of climate being 
wholly different. 

In Fig. 51 is given a general block plan 
plan of a large hospital for the insane at 
Callan Park, Sydney, New South Wales, which, 
it will be at once perceived, bears a far stronger 
resemblance to an English asylum than to the 
American asylum as illustrated in Fig. 50 in my 
article No. XX XIII. of this series. 

In this plan, A, B, C, H, I, J indicate blocks 
of building for male and female patients respect- 
ively, each having on the ground-floor, day- 
rooms, single rooms, and various necessary apart- 
ments similar to those provided usually in British 
asylums, while on the upper floors dormitories 
are arranged with two staircases for exit in the 
event of panic or fire; but the single rooms on 
the upper and lower floors are placed off isolated 
corridors, instead of communicating directly with 
the day-rooms or dormitories. The letters D HF G 
indicate the position of the hospital day-rooms 
and single rooms, together with some dormitory 
accommodation on the ground-floor, the upper 
floors being occupied as dormitories and single 
rooms, and with two staircases to each ward. 
The single rooms lead directly out of both day- 
rooms and dormitories in these wards. IK indi- 
cates the position of the consulting-rooms, offices, 
and other administration apartments; lL shows the 
dining and recreation-hall (provided with stage 
and other accessories), M indicates the kitchen- 
court, N the general stores, O the entrance and 
reception buildings, PQR the chief attendant 
and dispenser’s residences. S T the medical super- 
intendent’s residences, U the conservatory, V 
and Z bath-houses, W workshops and sheds, and 
Y the general washhouse and laundry. Nos. 1, 
3, 6, 8, 80, 38, 25, 24 indicate water-closets, 
while Nos. 2, 4, 5, 7, 9, 29, 31, 32, 34, 35 show 
the airing-courts; No. 26 is the drying-yard 
(inclosing No. 21, the ‘water-tower) ; the boilers 
and engines occupy a position at X. 

Verandahs are erected on the ground-floor level 
on every side of all the patients’ wards except 
wards Cand J; but even these have verandahs 
on three sides, an arrangement more suitable in 
the Australian climate than in ours. 

It will be observed from the foregoing ex- 
amples that the Australians, in their Callan Park 
Hospital for the Insane, adhere to the system of 
inclosed airing-courts, while the American asylum 
(at Ogdensburgh), of which a plan was given in 
Fig. 50, exhibits nothing of the kind, the amount 
of freedom given to the American insane having 
determined the authorities to dispense with airing- 
courts that are fenced in, as being too prison-like 
in character, and this in view of the fact that the 
St. Lawrence River winds around three sides of 
this asylum, and within a few hundred feet (a 
temptation, it might be supposed, to those of the 
patients with suicidal proclivities). The Exeter 
Asylum plan is in strong contrast with the 
American and Australian plans shown in Figs. 50 
and 61, as will be seen from the ground plan 
shown on Fig. 52. In this arrangement the 
patients’ wards are mainly situated in one con- 
tinuous line, over 800ft. in length. The whole 
of the administration and other buildings are 
situated to the rear of these, the recreation-hall 
occupying the central position in the front, while 
the main entrance is in the centre of the buildings 
at the back. 

The dangerous patients, of whom there are 40 
of each sex, are placed in the two wards marked 
No. 1 on the plan ; the buildings marked EH F H I 
being for day and single rooms on the ground 


the cottage system and non-restraint treatment of 


floor. No. 2 wards are on the upper floors above 
each of the No. 1 wards. No.3 wards are each 
for 40 working patients, and on the ground floor 
at D D there is on each side of the asylum a day- 
room, with one single room, and the usual offices. 
The two No. 4 wards are each for 70 suicidal, 
acute, and epileptic patients, and the reference to 
the plan, on each side, is: A M, dormitories ; 
BCKL dayrooms; while the annexes for water- 
closets, &c., are shown at aw. The remaining 
references to Fig. 52 are: N, coals; O, post- 
mortem room; P, carpenters’ and painters’ shops ; 
Q, tailors’; R, Turkish baths; S, visitors’ , 
bakers’, and night attendants’ rooms; T, dining- 
hall for males ; Z, kitchen; Y, dining-hall for 
females; U and X, sculleries; V, male attendants’ 
mess-rooms; W, female attendants’ mess-room ; 
G, is the recreation-hall; 1, main entrance; 2, 
bakery; 38, attendants’ and visitors’ rooms; 4, 
laundry -patients’ day-room:; 5, laundry ; 6,dynamo 
house ; 7, boiler-house ; 8, post-mortem room and 
mortuary for females. The architect for this 
asylum is Mr. R. Stark Wilkinson, of Furnival’s- 
inn, London, and by whose kindness I am 
permitted to give these particulars. This 
asylum was one of the first, if not the first, to be 
lighted by electricity; and, as appears on the plan 
in Fig. 52, a special building has been provided 
for its production. In the basement a corridor 
traverses the whole length of the building, in 
which a small tramway was planned for supply- 


ing the wards with coals and stores from the — 


central blocks. The rain-water is collected and 
stored in underground tanks, and the drainage is 
kept separate and carried to sewage-irrigation 
tanks at the lower part of the farm lands. 
Under various Acts of Parliament every county 


and, with certainexceptions, every quarter-sessions — 


borough was compelled to provide, either in- 
dependently or jointly with other counties and 
boroughs, lunatic asylums sufficient for the 
pauper lunatics of that county or borough. ‘The 
county councils succeeded to the powers and duties 
of the quarter sessions of the county (and of 


the justices or town council of a quarter- 


sessions borough, the population of which, 
according to the census of 1881, was under 10,000, 
no stich borough maintaining an asylum in- 
dependently.) : yy 
The English law on the subject of the provision 
of lunatic asylums is very elaborate, and it may 
here be well to state that pauper lunatics are pro~ 
vided for in two distinct ways. In the first 
instance they are kept as ‘‘ paupers,’’ and main- 
tained by the union or parish to which they, as 
paupers, have become chargeable; but where it 
cannot be ascertained to which union or parish 
they belong, they are chargeable to the county or 
to the borough in which they were discovered. 
In the second instance they are provided for as 


f 


‘lunatics,’ and asylums must be provided for 


them by the county or borough upon which they 
have a claim. Sepia 

The cost of maintaining a pauper lunatic kept 
in a county or borough asylum must be divided 
between the union or parish and the county or 
borough in this way. 


‘he parish or union must pay to the authority 


maintaining the asylum a sufficient sum to defray 
the expense of the lunatic’s keep, clothing, and 
other matters, and, in addition, provide for the 
salaries of the asylum officials; but the Treasury 
make a grant towards the maintenance of each 
lunatic chargeable to the parishes. 

The boroughs and counties are chargeable 
with the cost of providing and repairing the 
asylum and the necessary furniture ; but where a 
lunatic is chargeable to a county or borough 
(owing to the impossibility of discovering to what 
union or parish he belongs), the Treasury also 
assist that county or borough. eis 

The erection of a new asylum, or the mainten- 
ance of an existing asylum, is vested in a com- 
mittee of visitors, who carry out all ordinary 
repairs of the asylum; but their total expendi- 
ture for the year in this respect must not exceed 
£400, and they must make an annual report (to 
the council of every county and borough interested 
in an asylum) as to the state and condition of 
that asylum, its sufficiency for the proper accom- 
modation of the number of lunatics requiring 
care, the management and conduct of the officers 
and servants, and the results of the treatment of 
the patients and any other matters deserving of 
notice. A copy of this report must be sent to 
the Commissioners in Lunacy. SO kit 

Architects may legally be authorised to prepare 
plans and estimates for everything necessary to 
be done in the erection of a new asylum or the 
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enlargement of an old one, if instructed by a 
committee of visitors who have been authorised 
by one or more public bodies interested to expend 
a certain sum; but if any of the authorities 
interested do not approve of the plans, estimates, 
or resulting contracts, while others approve, the 
objecting authorities must forward the plans, &c., 
with their objections in writing, to a Secretary of 
State, who must decide upon the question. 

I have pointed out above that the sum of £400 
only can be legally expended per annum upon 
the ordinary repairs of any asylum. This sum 
appears to be rather a small one for a large 
asylum, and in the case of five asylums, the 
accounts of which are before me, the sums so 
expended in one year are respectively £400, £400, 
£399 18s. 8d., £383 1s. 7d., and £397 5s. 11d., 
thus showing that the visiting committees must 
have considerable difficulty in adjusting their 
pbuilding accounts. 

While in this country the asylum officials must 

report to the Commissioners in Lunacy, the 
officials and trustees of the American asylums 
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must send in annual reports to the governors of 
the various States in the Union. These foreign 
reports are frequently of an elaborate descrip- 
tion, and appear to be produced by men of high 
ability. 

(To be continued.) 


CAST IRON IN BUILDER’S AND 
CONTRACTOR'S WORK.—X. 


By Josrrn Horner. 


URNING-ON is a practice which everyone 
knows by name; but very few outside the 

trade know in what way it is done. It is a 
practice generally discountenanced, but one 
which is occasionally justifiable. Most inspectors 
would condemn work in which it had been done, 
and very properly, too. But there are exceptions 
in this as in other matters, and they are these :— 
Burning-on is justifiable when done on some 
portion of a casting which is nota vital part ; and 
also in some parts which are subject to moderate 
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stresses only, it may be allowed to pass if there is 
ample margin of safety. Burning-on, again, isa 
job that some workmen can accomplish much 
more soundly than others, and when the work is 
known to have been done by a clever workman, 
that will be much in its favour. 

Burning-on should on no account ever be per- 
mitted in parts subject to purely tensile stress. 
Cast iron is weak enough in tension when sound, 
and a burnt-on piece is seldom thoroughly sound 
and strong. It will be remembered that at the 
inquiry into the failure of the Tay Bridge, evi- 
dence was given to the effect that many imperfect 
lugs had been made good by burning-on. Being 
in tension, and forming as they did the attach- 
ment for the bracings, they were utterly unsafe. 


Only when lugs are subject to little stress, as» 


when they form points of attachment for secondary 
details, would burning-on be justifiable. Burn- 
ing-on may be permitted if the corner of a flange 
is broken off, or if a piece has been knocked ou 
of one side of a flange, or if there is a big blow- 
hole in a part subject to compressive stress alone 


or if a moulding does not run up properly in some 
locality of limited area, &c. But there is always 
this risk incurred in any case—that of the casting 
becoming cracked during the act of burning-on, 
and, therefore, such cracks must be looked for 
keenly during inspection, and, indeed, rather 
expected. They are due to the difference in the 
temperature of the molten metal and that of the 
cold metal adjacent. which causes unequal ex- 
pansive stresses, and often consequent fracture. 
As the art of burning-on successfully is little 
understood, I will illustrate it with two common 
examples, one that of a lug, the other that of a 
broken flange. 

The art of burning-on consists in pouring 
molten metal over the fractured or imperfectly 
cast surface which it is desired to make good. It 


must be poured in sufficient quantity to cause. 


Fia. 39. 


fusion of that surface, and consequent union of it 
with the newly-poured metal. This is in effect 
soldering, and is sometimes termed ‘‘ autogenous 
soldering.’’ but the details of the process differ 
entirely from those employed in any soldering 
process, using the term in its commonly under- 
stood sense. 

Obviously, in burning-on, it is not sufficient to 
pour some molten metal upon the surface which 
it is desired to make good. That would not raise 
the cold metal to the fusing point, and the hot 
metal would chill simply, and not adhere in the 
least degree. Neither is it practicable to raise 
the cold metal to the fusing point previously to 
pouring the hot metal over it. Hence the art 
consists in pouring a constant stream of hot metal 
over the broken part until the latter is thereby 
raised by mere contact and transmission of heat 
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by conduction to the same state of fusion. Then, 
and not till then, the pouring can cease. But if 
the state of fusion is only partial, then union will 
only be partial, and therefore a careful moulder 
will try the fractured surface» with the point of a 
rod from time to time, just as a smith does the 
surface of a joint to be welded, until assured that 
the whole surface is in the condition desired. In 
burning-on, it is much better to continue pouring 
a little longer than seems necessary rather than 
stop a little too soon. It is generally the case, 
therefore, that to burn-on a bit of metal weighing a 
few pounds, from four to six hundredweights will 
have to be poured on. 

But, beside this, certain provisions have to be 
made for burning-on, provisions which seem rather 
elaborate in comparison with the small bit of 
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work accomplished. The shape of the piece 
which has to be cast on has to be formed in a 
mould, not usually of common sand, but of loam 
cake filed to the shape required. This has to be 
set over the casting in position by weighting 


down, and further secured with a mass of sur- 
rounding sand, and a gutter or flow-off channel 
has to be cut to carry off the superfluous metal. 
Generally, too, the casting is first warmed to 
lessen the risk of fracture. “If small, it is heated 
in a core stove, if large, it is warmed around 
the part where burning-on is to be done by 
means of lumps of red-hot iron—‘‘heaters ”’ 
These are the principles and precautions observed 
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in burning-on, of which the accompanying 
figures illustrate examples. 

Figs. 39-41 illustrate an arrangement rigged 
up for burning-on a portion of a lug, A, ona 
column, B, which has either been fractured, or 
imperfectly moulded, along the break a. Fig. 39 


is an elevation, or side, view of the mould, 
Fig. 40 a plan, and Fig. 41 a section of the same 
along the plane z-v~. The column B is bedded 
in the sand floor of the foundry to any convenient 
depth. In these figures J is the floor-line. A piece 


Kea 


ie 3 


i 
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of dried loam cake © is then filed out to fit over 
the column and broken lug, and also filed to the 
required supplementary outline of the lug. The 
hollow, curved outline thus filed is seen dotted 
in Fig. 39, and indicated by the shading in 
Fig. 41. By comparing the three figures it is 
seen how the loam cake is made to embrace the 
broken lug, and form a mould for the supple- 
mentary outline which has to be cast. A gutter 


or flow-off, channel is cut in it at c, commencing — 


from the level of the top of the Iug, in order to 
carry away the metal, as explained just now. 


The piece of prepared cake is then set finally in 


position, and loaded down with weights, D, D, 
and a quantity of sand, EH, is beaten and pressed 
around it, so that it shall not shift, nor the metal 
run away anywhere except by the channel ¢’ pro- 
vided for it in the sloping wall of sand, reaching 
from the channel c cut for itin the loam, down to 
the floor line. There is no runner, or ingate, 
through a solid top of loam cake, but the cake 
is left quite open, as shown in section in Vig. 41. 
The flow-off channel commences therefore at the 
highest part of the casting. The moulder can 
thus both sce what is going on, and feel the sur- 
face, a, below with the point ofa rod, until he finds 
is has been brought into a molten condition by the 
pouring of the new metal. The metal is poured 
very hot, and very slowly, directly on to the 


broken face, so as to cause fusion to take place : ; 


with the least possible expenditure of metal and 
time. Four or five hundredweights would pro- 
bably have to be run through before a lug four or 
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five inches long, by a couple of inches thick would 
be burnt on properly. 

_ Figs. 42-44 illustrate the rig-up for burning 
on the corner of the flange of a column. The 


clevation is shown at Fig. 42, the plan at Fig. 43, 


and a section on the plane #-a, at Fig. 44. The 


| flange A, on the column B, has been fractured at 


a. The column B is bedded in the sand of the 
floor }, and three flat pieces of loam cake C C D, 
D being of the same thickness as the flange, are 
fitted against the flange. 
above the top edge of the flange, and the only 


{ 


egress for the metal is over the top of D, whichis - 


made level with the top of the flange A, and con- 
ducts down to the flow-off channel c. Weights 
EE are laid on top, and a body of sand, F, is 


CO are carried up 


rammed round to confize the pieces of cake, and - 


prevent leakage of metal at the side, and the 
gutter ¢ is cut to carry away the metal. — 

In Fig. 44 I have shown the fracture as having 
taken place through a bolt-hole, as would almost 
invariably be the case. It is better not to try 
and core another hole, which can be done by the 
insertion of a core, but to leave it to be drilled 
afterwards. It is not so easy to drill afterwards, 


because burnt-on metal is rather hard. But if - 


the attempt is made to core it, the chances are 


‘that the union will not be so perfect. 


These illustrations will be sufficient to show 
how fractured parts are made good by burning- 
on. Rigs-up would necessarily be modified in 
different jobs. But the general. principles and 
practice are clearly indicated here. A burnt-on 
part can generally be recognised, provided the 


casting has not been doctored subsequently. It | 


is rough in the vicinity, and looks as if burnt. A 
part burnt-on should be tested with two or three 
smart blows of a hand hammer before being 
passed. 
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The foundation-stone of the new offices of the 
Free Church Temperance Society, which are to be 
erected in Bank-street, Edinburgh, was laid, on 
Friday, by Lord Overtoun. . 


The urban district council of Hastleigh, Hants, 
have appointed Mr. Batten, surveyor to the late 
urban district council of Shirley and Freemantle 
(aow incorporated with Southampton) as their sur- 
veyor, at a salary of £150 per annum, ‘There were 
78 candidates for the appointment. 
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“*4 DUKE OF BURGUNDY.’’—PLANS FOR DAIRIES.— DUNCOMBE 
PARK, YORKS.—NATIONAL SILVER MEDAL DESIGN FOR AN 
‘OAK SIDEBOARD.—MONUMENT TO MR. JOHN GIBSON. 
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(OLD MASTERS’? ON THE CONTINENT: XXVII. 
‘PORTRAIT OF A DUKE OF BURGUNDY.’’ 


Tis Flemish painting, from the Royal Gallery 
at Brussels, is by an unknown hand, and it 
represents an unknown personage, so that the 
interest attaching to the work is entirely con- 
fined to the picture, quite apart from any other 
consideration. The costume and the architec- 
tural accessories of the scene enhance its value 
and decorative effect, which is largely due to the 
skilful way and minute care with which the detail 
is painted. The hands of the duke are clumsy in 
scale, resulting, to some extent, from the thick 
gloves which he is wearing. In the middle 
picture the nobleman seems to be represented 
prostrating himself before the Queen of Heaven, 
with his coronet, sceptre, and cup displayed on 
the ground, while his ladies point to the descend- 
ing angel bearing sealed assurances of acceptance 
of the ducal prayer. In the distance the land- 
‘scape adds much to the charm of the painting. 


PRIZE PLANS FOR DAIRIES.—(THE BRITISH DAIRY 
FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.) 


Tuxse designs for dairies, adapted for the manu- 
facture of both butter and cheese, and capable of 
dealing with the milk of 25 and 50 cows 
respectively, were exhibited at the recent Dairy 
Show, at the Agricultural Hall, Islington. The 
25-cow dairy was placed second in order of 
merit, obtaining the third prize, there being two 
prizes only awarded in this class (81) by the 
judges. The 50-cow dairy was commended in 
class 82. In both designs the architects, Mr. 
A. R. G. Fenning, F.R I.B.A., of 46, Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields, and Mr, H. S. Fenning, F.S.I., of 
8, St. Paul’s-square, Bedford, have recognised 
that the “‘ setting ’’ of milk in the old-fashioned 
way in ‘“‘pans”’ or ‘‘leads’’ is now virtually 
obsolete, owing to the almost universal use of the 
** cream. separator,’’ which effects so large a 
saving of labour, and greatly increases the yield 
of cream. They have therefore given no separate 
“‘milk-setting room,’’ ample space being pro- 
vided in the dairy for the temporary setting of 
milk in pans on slate shelves in case of a break- 
down of the separator. The drawings given 
therewith furnish a complete set of plans, with 
details of a practical character for both buildings 
usefully shown to scale. 


DUNCOMBE PARK, YORKS. 


Duncomere Park, Lord Feversham’s Yorkshire 
house, stands on a terrace at a considerable height 
above the town of Helmsley. The original man- 
sion, said to have been designed by Vanbrugh, was 
burned down some years ago. The new house 
has been rebuilt from the foundations, and accords 
with Vanbrugh’s plan generally. Mr. William 
Young is the architect. The entrance front 
follows the outline of the original house ; but the 


other fronts have been varied, and the elevations 
all round are much less severe than those of Van- 
brugh’s design. The walls are faced with Farn- 


|dale stone—a hard, warm-coloured freestone 


quarried on the estate—and the floors throughout 
are fireproof. The principal features of the 
interior are: an entrance-hall about 40ft. square 
and 40ft. high to the top of the domed ceiling, and 
a saloon 84ft. in length, the walls being panelled 
in oak from floor to ceiling. The walls of the 
halls are entirely of stone, with Corinthian 
columns, and in the dome there is a figure of 
Jupiter, relieved by the azure-blue ground of the 
dome. The wings were built by Sir Charles 
Barry ; that on the north side was destroyed by 
fire last year, and has been reconstructed. Messrs. 
W.and J. Kirkwood, of Mdinburgh, were the 


general contractors for all trades; and the} 


decoration was done by Messrs. G. Jackson and 
Sons, of Rathbone-place, London. Our illustra- 
tion is from the architect’s drawing in this year’s 
Royal Academy exhibition. 


NATIONAL SILYER MEDAL DESIGN FOR OAK 
SIDEBOARD. 


In the design for dining-room sideboard a de- 
parture is attempted from the usual arrange- 
ment of sideboard and back, and while fulfilling 
all the purposes for which this piece of fur- 
niture is required, the designer has contrived 
to build the back and underpart in one piece, 
thereby obtaining greater unity of design. 
The style adopted is a free rendering of the 
Renaissance, with a somewhat new character 
introduced into the carved ornamentation. The 
wood intended is darkly fumigated oak, with the 
drawer furniture, lock-plates, and lamps of Floren- 
tine bronzed copper. A high oak wainscoting is 
intended to work with the sideboard, the capping 
moulding of which would correspond and inter- 
sect with the sideboard cornice, in order that the 
sideboard may form a portion of the room. and 
gain dignity from its fixity. The author of this 
design, of which we give a view and two sheets 
of details, is Mr. H. Davis Richter, of Bath, to 
whom a national silver medal was awarded this 
year at South Kensington. 


MONUMENT TO THE LATE JOHN GIBSON, ARCHITECT. 


Tur monument of so distinguished an architec- 
tural practitioner as the late Mr. John Gibson, 
F.R.I.B.A. and Royal Gold Medallist of the 
Institute, cannot fail to be of interest to our 
readers, quite apart from its merit as an example 
of sepulchral design. We, therefore, have 
arranged on one of our plates to-day two plans 
and a general view photographed from the actual 
building, and besides these we give two enlarged 
details. The grave of our eminent deceased 
confrere is in Kensal-green Cemetery. The 
architect of the monument was Mr. Harold 
Brakspear, A.R.I.B.A., of Corsham, Wilts ; and 
the contractor Mr. C. H. Mabey, of Vauxhall 
Bridge-road. The materials are Portland and 
red Dumfries stones, with a polished red Peter- 
head granite plinth. The cost of the substructure 
put in by the cemetery authorities came to £65, 
and the superstructure to £455. 
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Mr. W. H. D. Robotham, C.E., of Wolver- 
hampton, engineer of the central division of the 
Great Western Railway Company, has been ap- 

ointed as engineer of the whole of the northern 
ines of the Great Western system from the lst 
January next. Mr. Robotham will then have 
charge of the whole of the system between Oxford 
and Birkenhead, with headquarters at Wolver- 
hampton, 


Sir Frederic Leighton having, at the request of 
the Siddons Memorial Sub-Committee, viewed the 
various models submitted in the competition for the 
commission to execute a statue of Mrs. Siddons, to 
be erected on the site on Paddington-green granted 
by the local vestry, a meeting of the general com- 
mittee and subscribers will be held at the vestry- 
hall, Harrow-road, at 11 a.m., to consider his 
report. Mr, T, H. Baylis, Q.C., will preside. 


The sisters at the Home of the Community of the 
Epiphany at Truro have received several additions 
to their chapel. A new reredos in carved oak, of 
Late Gothic character, has been erected. In the 
central panel, under a canopy of traceried work, is 
a full-length figure of Our Lord, standing with 
outstretched arms in the midst of glory, having the 
outline of a Vesica. A new shrine has also been 
added. It is of carved oak, the cross itself being 
of ebony, and the figure of the crucified Christ 
hung upon it of pear-tree. These additions are the 
eee of Messrs, Harry Hems and Sons, of 

xeter, : 


COMPETITIONS. 


Brtrast.—The proposed competition for the 
Protestant cathedral for Belfast has been 
abandoned, and Messrs. T. Drew, of Dublin, and 
W. H. Lynn, of Belfast, have been definitely 
appointed architects. There is little probability 
that they will be overburdened by their new 
duties, for the proposal is to expend at least 
£100,000 on the more spacious building which 
will replace the present parish church, towards 
which sum only £4,000 has been offered. Actual 
building operations are not to be commenced until 
the committee have £20,000 in hand. However 
remote the prospect of realisation may thus 
appear, Messrs. Drew and Lynn are already at 
work, we understand, preparing their design for 
the approval of the committee. 


Kentisn Town.—The promoter of the sketch 
competition for artisans’ dwellingsat Kentish Town 
has selected the following out of the 46 designs 
submitted, as being, in his opinion, the best :— 
(1) Harry Heathman, Barnard House, Clarence- 
road, Redcliff, Bristol; (2) C. Pickford, 14, Great 
James-street, Bedford-row, W.C.; (3) A. P. 
Killick and H. S. Wood, 16, Basinghall-street, 
E.C.; (4) W. G. Lewton, 44, Queen’s-crescent, 
Reading; (5) Valentine L. Knight, 21, Donberg- 
road, Blackheath. None of these designs, how- 
ever, altogether meet the wishes of the promoter, 
and it is therefore not intended to carry any of 
them out. The unsuccessful designs have been 
returned to their authors. 


SHorepircn.—The premiated designs for the 
public baths and library are as follows: Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, first; Mr. A. H. Tiltman, 
second; Messrs. Groll and Todd, third. The 
drawings will be on view to the public from 
Thursday next, Dec. 5, for a fortnight, in the 
council chamber of the Town Hall, Old-street, 
E.C. 
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CHIPS. 


A new Primitive Methodist chapel, at the corner 
of Stratford-road and Wilton-road, Sparkhill, Bir- 
mingham, was opened on Wednesday week. The 
chapel seats 620 persons, and there are in addition 
vestries for choir and minister, and a lecture-hall at 
the rear, which will hold 200 persons. Schools, for 
which sufficient land has been retained, will soon be 
commenced, The work, which has been carried 
out by Messrs. J. Harley and Son, Smethwick, from 
the designs of Mr. A. Harrison, Birmingham, will 
cost about £3,700. 


On account of the increasing summer traffic at 
Rothesay Harbour, the trust have decided to ex- 
tend the pier westward, at a cost of £7,860. The 
extension will be 250ft. long by S0ft. wide. The 
pier, which is at present the largest on the Clyde, 
will then have a straight unbroken frontage of 
570ft. 


Mr. J. W. Bird Clerke, a Local Government 
Board inspector, held an inquiry at Eccles on 
Friday, into the application of the town council to 
borrow £3,250 for an extension of the town hall 
and the provision of municipal offices. 


A meeting of the operative plumbers of Dalkeith 
and district was held on Saturday night, at which 
deputation from the United Operative Plumbers’ 
Association of Scotland was received. Messrs. John 
Addison, the secretary, and J. W. Wilson, Edin- 
burgh, addressed the meeting on the importance of 
organisation, and it was unanimously agreed te 
form a branch of the association for the district. 


Robert Laws, the foreman to a large firm of 
building contractors, was charged on Monday before 
the Aldershot magistrates with being concerned 
with Sergeant-Major Greener, of the Royal Hagi- 
neers, in stealing in July a large quantity of zinc, 
the property of the Queen. The accused, it is 
alleged, consigned to a tirm in London zine ingots, 
which had been melted down and sent away by 
Greener. The zinc was suppued for generating gas 
in connection with the Military School of Balloon- 
ing, and was sent to the railway station in Govern- 
ment waggons, in charge of the Royal Engineer 
sappers. The prisoner was remanded, bail being 
allowed. 


The report of the Nicaragua Canal Commission 
wi be found very disappointing to those who ex- 
pected to see the project speedily executed. The 
cost is roughly estimated at 133,472,893 dollars, 
against the promoters’ estimate of 69,893,660 
dollars. Moreover, it is said that to proceed upon 
the present plans would be impracticable, because 
of the inadequate knowledge regarding the hazards, 
The commission advises that fresh surveys should 
be made, and these, it is estimated, will require an 
expenditure of 350,000 dollars, and a period of 
eighteen months to carry out, 
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Engineering Motes, 


Kuw Bripcr,.—The County Council of Sarrey 
at their last meeting received a report from their 
highway committee stating that the time had 
now arrived when Kew Bridge should be rebuilt ; 
that it should be built of stone; that the re- 
building, irrespective of approaches, from abut- 
ment to abutment, should be borne equally by 
each county; and that the approaches on each 
side should be at the cost of the respective counties; 
that Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, C.B., be asked to sub- 
mit designs and approximate estimate. A member 
called attention to Mr. Wolfe Barry’s previous 
report, in which he stated that the cost of a stone 
bridge would be about £90,000, and of a steel 
bridge £65,000. He moved an amendment that 
the designs and approximate estimates to be 
obtained from Mr. Wolfe Barry should be for a 
bridge of stone, or steel, or iron, with a report 
which of the structures he would recommend for 
adoption, and that the committee should report 
to the council again. The amendment, after a 
long discussion, was carried by 29 votes to 26. 
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Building  Anrtelligence, 


BurniEy.—The opening of the new infirmary 
adjoining the workhouse at Rake Head, Burnley, 
took place on Noy. 21. The building is con- 
structed on the pavilion principle, and consists of 
two. wings, each two stories high, with an 
administrative block in the centre. It is built of 
Yorkshire pierpoints, with local stone ashlar 
dressings. The whole of the floors are fireproof. 
The total accommodation is for 185 beds. ‘There 
are four wards, each holding 34 beds, and four 
isolation wards for pulmonary cases, as well as 
eight more isolation wards for other cases, to- 
gether with lying-in wards. There are also bed- 
rooms for the official staff.. The heating is on 
the hot-water low-pressure system, by steam 
passing through calorifiers, and there are also 
open-fire ranges in each room. In each of the 
large wards there are two of Shorland’s double- 
fronted stoyes. There are baths, lavatories, and 
w.c.’s on every floor, in both the sick ward and 
the administrative block, with hotand cold water ; 
fire appliances on the landings on each floor, and 
‘iron escape stairs to both pavilions and the central 
block. ‘The drainage is fitted up with discon- 
necting traps and automatic-flushine chambers. 
The cost of the building will be £30,000, ex- 
clusive of furnishing and land The contracts 
hhaye been executed by the following :—Masons’ 
and bricklayers’ work, Messrs. A. and R. Parker; 
joiners’ work, Messrs. R. Dean and Sons; con- 
crete work, the Phoenix Fireproof Company, 
Manchester ; slaters’ work, Mr. W. Stanworth, 
Burnley ; hot water, Messrs. James Blezard and 
Sons, Padiham; plumbing and gas-fitting, Mr. 
John Brooks, Burnley; mantelpieces, Messrs. 
Doulton and Co., London; ventilators, Messrs. 
R. Boyle and Son, Ltd., London. 


Guascow.—The new portion of Glasgow Post 
Office, which has been under construction for 
several years, was opened on Monday. It has been 
erected in Ingram-street, to the south of, and as 
a supplement to, the main structure in George- 
square. The building is a block of three floors, 
with aspace of 120ft. by 77ft. on each floor. On 
the ground floor sorting accommodation is pro- 
vided, and there is a letter-carriers’ sorting 
department on the first floor. On the top floor 
is the telegraphic-instrument department. For- 
merly there were in use at this office between 


4,000 and.5,000 primary cells, but these are now 


replaced by 250 secondary cells. ‘This is the first 
application in Scotland of Faure’s accumulating 
system of secondary batteries, the old primary 
battery being thus superseded. The plant for 
supplying the energy and lighting the building 
has been erected in the basement of the new 
block. There are three 801.H.P. engines of the 
‘Willans’ central-valve type. The dynamos are 
mounted on the engine frame, and are of Cromp- 
ton’s make. An important extension of the 
system of transmitting telegrams by pneumatic 
tube was also brought into use on Monday, pipes 
having now been laid to Fishmarket and St. 
Enoch-square. The total length of tube work- 
ing into George-square is now 4,362 yards. 

Kyor Mirt, Mancuzsrrr.—Considerable pro- 
gress has been made with the new Knot Mill 
station-buildings at Deansgate, Manchester. The 


design is Gothic in style, and the material used 
for the main front is red brick, with carved stone 
facings. The building will be surmounted by a 
clock tower. From the entrance, which is faced 
internally with dark brown brick and a gold and 
brown dado, there is a slight incline, leading by 
a flight of steps 15ft. wide into the booking-hall. 
The platforms will be considerably widened, and 
raised so as to be almost level with the steps of 
the carriages. On the Bowdon side there will be 
a general wailing-room, as also cloak-rooms 
and other conveniences. On the Deansgate side 
are the station master’s offices, ticket collectors’ 
rooms, and waiting-rooms. The platforms will 
be covered, the roofing being of steel-work. The 
‘widening of the Deansgate Bridge is already in a 
forward state. The street running parallel with 
the Rochdale Canal is to be widened 75ft. The 
new buildings, which are down for completion 
about September, 1896, are from drawings pro- 
vided by the joint engineers of the London and 
North-Western and Manvhester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway Companies (Messrs. Francis 
Stevenson and Alexander Ross), and the con- 
tractors are Messrs. R. Neill and Sons, of Man- 
chester. 


CHIPS. 


Mr. J. Q. Orchardson, R A., has been elected a 
member of the Academy of Fine Arts in Paris, 


A monument to the memory of the Fenian 
Manchester martyrs has been executed by Sir 
Thomas Farrell, R.H.A., for erection in Glasnevin 
Cemetery, Dublin. The memorial, which stands 
17ft. in height, has cost £600. 


The parish church at Symington, N.B., was 
reopened on Friday, after having been closed for 
alterations. The building has been reconstructed, 
and considerably enlarged, by addition of an apse 
at the east end, widening the north transept, and a 
new entrance and entrance porch at the west end, 
A smail vestry, with heating cellar below, has also 
been built. The lintelled windows have been con- 
verted into Gothic lancets, and the interior is now 
open to the roof, and the exterior has been rough- 
casted, with a shade of colour to match the Tinto 
rock. The church is heated by hot-water pipes 
above the floor, and ventilated: The cost of the 
improvements, for which Messrs. Hardy and Wight, 
m3 ; eee were the architects, has been about 

00. 

The Shoreditch Library Commissioners have 
accepted an offer by Mr. Passmore Edwards to en- 
large the Haggerston Pablic Library at an esti- 
mated cost of £2,000. The cost of the building 
and the grounds was defrayed by Mr. Edwards 
three years ago, 


A drinking-fountain has been erected at Conway 
to perpetuate the memory of Llewelyn the Great. 
The base of the fountain is worked in Anglesey 
limestone, surmounted by a column of Cross-hill 
stone, fluted and festooned. On the top of this 
column a bronze Corinthian capital upholds a 
bronze figure of the great Welshman, who is repre- 
sented in the full chain armour of the first half of 
the 13th century. The work was designed by 
Messrs. Grayson and Ould, Liverpool, the figure 
being modelled by Mr. E. O. Griffith, of Liverpool. 


A new Wesleyan schoolroom at Lofthouse was 
opened last week. The new building has cost 
nearly £1,300, and provides accommodation for 450 
children. The principal roomis 57ft. by 32ft., with 
half a dozen class-rooms, besides a church-room 
27tt. by 15ft. The architectis Mr. Arnold Nicholson, 
of Wakefield.» . 


The London Master Plumbers have established 


a Metropolitan branch of the National Association. 


of Master Plumbers. Mr. Charles Hudson, Mr. 
D_ T. Bostell, and Mr. Marshall are the chief 
officers. 


In the case of Cecil Herbert Morgan, Samuel 
Eveland Isted, and Edward Percy Morgan (carry - 
ing on business as Morgan, Isted, and Morgan), 
Southampton, contractors, the discharges trom 
bankruptcy have been suspended for three years 
ending Oct. 15, 1898. 


A Local Government Board inquiry has been 
held at the Barnstaple Guildbali by Colonel 


Hasted, R.E., on a proposal by the Barnstaple 


Town Council to borrow the sum of £4,550 for im- 
provements. The works consist of sewerage, sewer 
ventilation, street repairs, the provision of a steam 
roller and steam crusher, and the erection of a 
bandstand in the Rock Park. The south end of 
High-street, from the top of Cross-street, will be 
repaved with wood if the loan is sanctioned. There 
was no opposition to the proposal. 


The course of business in the Estate Market at 
Tokenhouse-yard last week was good tor the 
period of the year. The aggregate for the week 
was £83,849, of which no less than £73,599 was 
compiled on Thursday and Friday. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH HOLOGIOAL 
d f SOCIETIES. | At 
Lonpon snp Mrppiesex ARrommonocrcan 


Socimry.—The first meeting of the session of this 


society was held at the Old Mercers’ School, _ 
College-hill, on Tuesday week. The Rev. Mey- — 
rick J. Sutton, M.A., Master of the Mercers’ — 
Company, presided. ‘The members adjourned to 
the church of St. Michael Paternoster Royal, 
where a paper explaining the architectural and 
historical features of the building was read by 
Mr. J. Douglass Mathews. From the church 
they returned to the schoolroom, when Mr. 
Charles Welch, F'.S.A., read a paper on ‘‘ Old 
Pewter Vessels.”” Some specimens which had 
recently been discovered at Buckington were 
exhibited by Alderman E. Rayden. A paper on - 
the history of the Mercers’ School was also read. 


Surrrietp Society or ARCHITECTS AND SuR- 
yeyors.—The members of this society visited the 
new Sheffield Royal Hospital on Saturday after- 
noon, on the invitation of the president, Mr. 
Charles Hadfield, F.R.I.B.A., who is the archi- 
tect for the building. Among those present were 
Messrs. C. J. Innocent (hon. secretary), E. M. 
Gibbs, T. Winder, T. H. Waterhouse, J.P., 
Wm. Parkin, J. T. Cook, James Hall, J. B. 
Mitchell- Withers, J. Norton, W. F. Hemsoll, © 
J. R. Wigfull, W. J. Hale, C. Gibson, E. ~ 
Winder, jun., J. D. Townsend, J. EK. Benton, 
W. Tf. Brown, and about 40 other members. 
The contractors for the building—Mr. Molloy, 
earthwork ; Mr. Webster, masonry ; Mr. Tomlin- 
son, joinery; Mr. Rodgers, painting; Mr. 
Higgins, plastering; and Mr. Sutliffe (Messrs. 
Haden and Co.), warming—were also present ; 
and Mr. Buchanan, the clerk of works, assisted 
the architect in explaining the plans and the 
building. Under Mr. Hadfield’s guidance the 
party made a tour of inspection over the build- 
ings, and were very much interested in the general 
and technical arrangements. In proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Hadfield, Mr. Wm. Parkin said 
that as a lay member of the society he had been 
much interested in all that he had seen, and 
especially was he pleased at the friendly feeling . 
which the architectural profession in Sheffield 
exhibited. He did not suppose that in any of the 
local trades anyone would invite others in the 
same business to come and see his work. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. T. H. Waterhouse, 
J.P., supported by Mr. T. Winder and Mr. C. J- 
Innocent, and carried unanimously ; and on the 
motion of Mr. E. M. Gibbs, seconded by Mr. E. 
Winder, jun., a vote of thanks was passed to the 
board of management of the hospital for throw- 
ing it open to the society. 
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Notice is published of an application to be made 
to Parliament for power to reconstruct the dock at 
Sutton Bridge, on the river Nene, South Lincoln- _ 
shire, which was constructed 14 years ago atacost — 
of £170,000, and collapsed just as it was about to 
be opened, owing to a subsidence of the soil. Itis 
believed that the dock can be restored for an ex- 
penditure of something like £40,000, and the money 
to be expended is paactically guaranteed. 


The Hull Corporation are applying to the Board 
of Trade for a provisional order to enable them 
practically to relay or construct some eleven double 
lines of tramways in the borough. The corporation 
are desirous: of obtaining authority to lease the 
undertaking either in part or in whole, and to con- 
firm an existing agreement with the Hull Street 
Tramways Company for the purchase of their lines. 
The corporation also wish to reserve the right of 
using whatever power they think fit for propelling 
purposes. : 

Col. C, H. Luard, R.E,, inspector for the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at Felixstowe 
Town Hall on Tuesday week into an application 
for sanction for a loan of £1,900, for the purchase 
and Jaying out of land as public pleasure grounds, 
and the provision of shelters, lavatories, &c., and 
seats by the Felixstowe and Walton Urban District 
Councit. Mr. G. S. Horton, surveyor, explained 
the scheme. : 


Reopening services were held on Sunday in St. 
Luke’s Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, after the 
completion of extensive alterations. The chancel- 
floor has been raised, and the steps and tiling 
within the altar-rails laid with marble. An oak 
screen, the gift of an anonymous friend, has been 
erected, and the rough blocks in the chancel have 
been carved into figures of angels. A memorial 
window, the work of Mr. Baguley, has been put 
in. The decoration of the chancel and-cleaning of 
the church has been done by Mr, Carr, of North- 
umberland-street, and the electric-lighting is by 
Messrs. Rowland Barnett and Co. ; 
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des Cariatides of the Hotel de Ville. 
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NOTES FROM PARIS. 


| ee village of Herblay, a short distance out- 

side Paris, is energetically continuing its 
legal struggle with the Parisian municipality. 
This lawsuit, which has been going on for some 
time, arose from the fact that in 1891 the town of 
Paris forcibly concluded the expropriation of a 
large surface of land, the property of the com- 
mune of Herblay, for the purpose of constructing 
thereon the collector and works necessary to 
receive a portion of the drainage matter coming 
from Paris. The inhabitants of the village and 
neighbourhood protested very strongly at the 
time against the utilisation of their land for such 
@ purpose; but at length submitted on the con- 
dition that a considerable indemnity be paid them 
by the town of Paris. This indemnity, amounting 
to about £5,000, has never been paid, and the 
inhabitants of Herblay are now very indignant 
at the insult of being poisoned gratuitously and 
without indemnity, added to the injury of having 
their lands spoiled. The court of Versailles has 
just decided the case in favour of Herblay ; but 
the contending parties are once again sent back 
before the jury of expropriation. The village 
council expects to now secure an indemnity of 
several millions of francs. The jury will, how- 
ever, meet in a few days, and we shall learn the 
result of the fight between a small and daring 
village and its capital city. 

The Paris municipality is, however, not yet 
near the end of its troubles occasioned by the 
drainage question and the new system of fowt d 
Vegout. The little town of Bougival, on the 
banks of the Seine a small distance below Paris, 
has the intention of bringing up the question of 
the responsibility of its capital in the courts of 
law, its claims being the injury and prejudice 
caused to the town by the disagreeable and un- 
healthy odours rising from the river Seine, into 
which a considerable portion of the drainage of 
Paris is sent, causing the desertion of the many 
visitors accustomed to pass their summer at 
Bougival, and a consequent diminution of the 
business of the inhabitants. Several environing 
communes have the intention of following the 
example of the larger town. The cause of the 
prejudice coming, however, from the Seine itself, 
the lawsuit would first haveto be brought against 
the State, the proprietor of the river; the State, 
however, if the case went against it, would in its 
turn attack the town of Paris. This being so, it 
is probable that the matter will last for two or 
three years, when it is hoped that the important 
drainage work now being actively undertaken by 
MM. Bechmann and Launay, chief engineers of 
the town of Paris, will be completed, and as then 
no drainage will be suffered to enter the river, 
the law case will be abandoned, for its reason will 
no longer exist. 

The question of supplying Paris with water 
from the Lake Leman, on the Swiss frontier, a 
scheme explained in recent notes, appears to be 
likely to receive serious attention. A credit of 
funds sufficient for the expenses of the preliminary 
study of the means of supplying the city with 
about 250 million gallons of water per day has 
been voted, and proper investigations regarding 
the purity and fitness of the water of Lake Leman 
for drinking purposes will at once be made. 

The chief object of the interesting artistic pre- 
sents recently made to the town ot Paris by the 
Ozar of Russia is a magnificent vase, roughly 
valued at £10,000, and now installed in the Salle 
This vase, 
about 10ft. high, and weighing about 8 tons, was 
entirely manufactured at the Imperial stone- 
cutting works at Peterhof. The upper portion, 
in the form of an amphora, is entirely of green 
jasper, the support being of red jasper; the 
pedestal, of Siberian stone, forms an octagon. 
On each side of the vase, two small bronze figures 
represent the French Republic, with Phrygian 
bonnet, and Russia, with the diadem head cover- 
ing. ‘The inscription, ‘Cronstadt - Toulon,” 
1891-93,’ separates the French and Russian 
escutcheons. The sculptured portion is the work 
of the Russian artist Tchijoif; the ensemble of 
the vase is treated in a soberly, elegant style, 
being at the same time very effective. 

The first premium of £280 in the competition 
for the reconstruction of the Cour des Comptes 
has been carried off by M. Moyaux, General 
Inspector of Civic Buildings, the second of £200 
by M. Blavette, and the third of £120 by M. 
Maridud. ‘The assessor, M. Guadet, Government 
architect, explaining the reasons of the jury in 
its choice of the plans and designs submitted by 
M. Moyaux, said that this scheme appeared the 


ot a 


one which held the closest to the programme de- 
manded, the design being as simple as possible, 
and completely respecting the line of the original 
monument on Quai d’Orsay. The original facades 
are maintained, and no modification is proposed, 
the idea of the premiated architect being simply 
to restore a monument of undoubted artistic value. 
It is now hoped that the new building will be 
completed in time for the Exposition of 1900. 

At a recent meeting of the higher committee of 
the 1900 Exposition, the question was entered 
into regarding the programme of the competition 
which is to take place for the construction of the 
two important palaces to be erected in the Champs 
Elysées. Much discussion arose as to whether 
these two buildings should form the object of a 
single competition, or whether it would be better 
to arrange a separate competition for each of the 
buildings. M. Bouvard, chief director of the 
Exposition, proposed that the most practical 
manner of settling the question was to invite 
architects to take their chance of sending in 
designs for either of the two palaces separately, 
or for both united in one scheme. In the former 
case, however, they should include a plan show- 
ing their ideas for the position of the. building 
they do not compete for. It seems, however, 
doubtful if this system of competition will prove 
satisfactory, and will not give rise to unexpected 
annoyances and discussions during the selection 
of the designs. . The resignation of the late 
Ministry has somewhat delayed the necessary 
ratification of the Exposition scheme, but it is 
hoped that the matter will very shortly be brought 
before Parliament and the whole scheme passed, 
when the programme will at once be issued and 
three months allowed for the preparation of the 
plans and designs. 

The financial portion of the Exposition is 
advancing in a very successful manner, for very 
nearly the double of the proposed funds has already 
been found. Forty-six financial schemes were 
submitted to the committee; none of these, how- 
ever, have been adopted, but several of the ideas 
presented were borrowed from them as being 
worthy of study. The funds proposed as neces- 
sary for the proper preparation and working of 
the whole scheme amounted to four millions 
sterling. Of this amount nearly two and a half 
millions were to be found and provided by private 
enterprise ; the remaining one and a half millions 
to be provided half by the State and half by the 
town of Paris. The system to be followed will 
be similar to that which proved very successful 
in 1889, the issue of bonds including in their 
value a certain number of entrance tickets. Five 
of the principal banking houses promise to 
negotiate this issue, and offer a certain guarantee 
in return for a commission of £200,000 allowed 
to them for their services and the expenses neces- 
sary for the issuing of the bonds to the public. 
The two and a half millions to be provided by the 
organising body of the Exposition have, there- 
fore, been divided into 3,250 parts of about £800 
each, and offered not only to the above banking 
houses, but also to the various chambers of com- 
merce, private bankers, and merchants. The idea 
has been most successful, for it has just been 
announced that subscribers for nearly 6,000 parts 
have been found, nearly doubling the first pro- 
posed issue of 3,250 parts. The funds necessary 
for the Exposition are therefore more than assured ; 
the ratification by Parliament is the only thing 
now wanted. The owners of the bonds will 
enjoy special advantages, not only the chances 
which they will have in the numerous lotteries, 
but they will also profit by the rebate of 25 per 
cent. on the rents and moneys paid for grants of 
land and right to erect theatres, concert-hall, &c., 
in the Exposition grounds, as well as important 
reductions of the railway tariffs for the carriage 
of materials or exhibits to the Champ de Mars. 
The whole scheme of the 1900 Exposition appears, 
therefore, to be on a fair road; the great draw- 
back to its thorough success, however, is the 
metropolitan railway, which, it was hoped, would 
be completed as regards a large portion in time 
for 1900. This matter is not at all an easy 
one to decide; the hesitation of the various 
railway companies, the indecision with regard 
to which scheme should be adopted, and the 
heated but lengthy controversy on the subject, 
make it more than possible that the end of this 
century will see Paris as denuded of its much 
wanted metropolitan railway as it is to-day. 

M. Charles Garnier, the distinguished architect 
of the Paris Opera House, who was some time 
ago strongly opposed to the scheme of the Exposi- 
tion of 1900 and the proposed modifications to the 


existing buildings and grounds of the Champs 
Elysées, has now completely changed his opinion, 
and writes in to-day’s Figaro a very interesting 
but somewhat satirical article, giving his reasons 
for his change of ideas, and urging the directors 
of the Exposition scheme to do their utmost to 
push forward the whole undertaking. The con- 
version of such a well-known architect will 
probably bring others in their turn to look with 
more favouring eyes on the work of the pro- 
posed international féte. 

The interesting historical Chateau d’Amboise, 
belonging to the late Comte de Paris, has been 
bought by the Duc d’Aumale, who proposes to 
devote this old dwelling of Royalty into a 
‘‘maison de retraite’? for the veterans of the 
African army. 

The monument erected to the memory of the 
late well-known writer and dramatist Emile 
Augier, was unveiled on the 16th inst. by the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Placed on the 
square in front of the Odeon Theatre, it con- 
sists of a porphyry column surmounted by a 
bronze bust of the late author. A young girl 
personifying Comedy draws the attention of a 
second figure representing the ‘‘Aventuriére,”’ 
the heroine of the chef d’ewvre of Augier, to the 
name of the dramatist engraven on the column. 
On the other side of the column is the figure of a 
child, holding the whip of satire in one hand and 
in the other.a mask. The little monument is 
simple in style, but leaves an exceedingly good 
impression. A touching speech was made by 
M. Jerome, who also read the speech which had 
been prepared by the late musician Gounod, who 
originated the subscription for this monument, and 
who had hoped to speak the praises of his best and 
oldest friend at its unveiling, if death had not 
been premature in claiming him before the oppor- 
tunity had come. ( 

The directors of the Louvre shops are again 
opening a competition to all comers for the 
following subjects : a woven and painted panel of 
wall-hanging, and a decorative scheme for the 
electric-lighting of a dining-room. Three prizes 
of £60, £40, and £20 will be awarded, and several 
gold and silver medals. 

The directors of the daily paper the Figaro, 
who lately organised and decided a competition 
for the construction of new premises and salle de 
depéches in the Rue Drouot, evidently intend to pro- 
vide for themselves a strikingly original building 
for they have just invited all manufacturers who 
may feel interested to submit ideas for the decora- 
tion, heating, lighting, furnishing, &c., of the 
proposed new building, with all the latest im- 
provements and materials which the development 
of. modern building industries and decoration 
might suggest. It is certain that at this moment 
—in Paris especially—there is a great call for all 
that is original and decorative for the exterior 
and interior installation of public establishments, 
the result being a very effective, but sometimes 
gaudy, medley of all kinds of decorative and 
constructional materials produced by the inventive 
genius of the present age. The transformation 
of the cafés into brasseries, now quite a la mode, 
which is taking place in the principal streets of 
Paris, is an example of this, where the use of 
enamelled and decorated glass, ceramic ware, 
stucco, and all kinds of objects in various metals 
for capitals, electric-light brackets, cornices, &u., 
including large surfaces of walls and ceilings in 
glass and enamel mosaic work, is rapidly in- 
fluencing the architecture of this sort of building, 
and producing a number of heterogeneous, but 
sometimes not unpleasing styles, which will 
certainly later on influence the construction and 
style of other class of buildings. 

The service of Beaux-Arts has at length 
decided to go on with the work of completing the 
fine Daru staircase, at the Louvre. The work 
consists in replacing the old steps by new ones of 
fine marble, with the addition of an artistic 
wrought-iron balustrading, and the completion 
of the interesting mosaic work of the second 
dome. The new architect of the Louvre Palace 
is M. Paul Blondel, an old ‘‘Grand Prix de 
Rome.”’ { ; 

The report of the committee appointed to 
inquire into the causes which ‘led to the bursting 
of the Bouzey reservoir dam, which, it will be 
remembered, caused so much disaster and loss of 
life on April 27 last, has been for some little 
time before the Parliamentary Commission ; but 
has since a few days only been made public. 
According to this report the real cause of the 
giving way of the dam was the extra head of 
water, amounting to about 7ft., which had been 


allowed to enter the reservoir, and which had not 
been foreseen in the original calculations made 
when constructing the dam. This-surplus head of 
water, combined with the numerous fissures which 
had been neglected or badly repaired, and pos- 
sibly other hidden fissures caused by variations in 
the temperature, were sufficient to have allowed 
the sudden dislocation of the dam at any given 
moment. It is probable that the fissures ‘them- 
selves might in any case have caused the giving 
way ofa small portion of the embankment; the 
additional head of water, combined with these, 
was enough to produce the dislocation of the dam 
along a large portion of its length. The question 
of responsibilities seems rather to have been left 
a matter for further discussion, the committee of 
inquiry appearing not willing to take upon itself 
the duty of condemning its comrades of the Ponts 
and Chaussées. 

The Savoyarde, the new great bell of the church 
of the Sacré Coeur, was baptised with great cere- 
mony yesterday, and given the name of Francoise 
Marguerite du Sacré.Cceur. The bell was clothed 
with a drapery of magnificent lacework, worth 
about £3,000, the gift of the Countess de Boigne, 
the godmother elect. At the close of the cere- 
mony the bell was rung, the sound being, how- 
ever, very disappointing, and not at all answering 
to the high praises which had been made of its 
power of sound and tone. At the present 
"moment the bell is suspended at a height of 20ft. 
only, on temporary scaffolding ;» when placed at 
its destined elevation of a little over 100ft. in the 
bell-tower, which is at present being constructed 
to receive it, the opportunity of proving its real 
strength of sound and tone will be given. 

It has been decided not to repair the damage 
done to the facade of the Montparnasse terminus 
station by the fortunately rare accident which 
occurred a few weeks ago, when a runaway pas- 
senger train flung itself through the front of the 
building into the street below. The State has 
decided to buy the railway line from Paris to 
Versailles on the left bank of the Seine, and will 
make the Montparnasse station the terminal point 
' of the line from Bordeaux to Paris. The exist- 
ing station will be demolished, and replaced by 
an immense monumental terminus station, with 
important staircases and carriage inclines leading 
to the upper level. 

ArrTHuR VyE PARMINTER. 

Paris, Nov. 21. 
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SANITARY SPECIALITIES. 


W E have received a new illustrated catalogue 

of sanitary specialities manufactured by 
the well-known firm of Messrs. J. Duckett and 
Son, Ltd., of Burnley, Lancashire. This firm’s 
excellent automatic slop-water closet is a spe- 
ciality which has already received deserved atten- 
tion from sanitary experts and the profession. 
We have already in these pages drawn our 
readers’ notice to the valuable points of Duckett’s 
patent automatic slop-water closet, having seen 
if in operation. We can speak of its simplicity 
of construction, its powerful flush, and its non- 
corrodible parts. Arrangement A illustrated on 
p. 8 shows this apparatus applied to an ordinary 
house-drain, taking the closet and yard and sink 
discharges. The pivoted tipper, to flush three 
gallons, placed under the dishstone of yard, 
flushes the house-drain as well as closets. The 
yard-gully is dispensed with as a source of nui- 
sance. The apparatus is made of salt-glazed 
earthenware. ‘he tipper, hinged on brass axles, 
with rubber buffer, tilts its contents of slop- 
water when full, which flushes the drain and 
closet-trap. Another arrangement, B, shows 
the apparatus applied to the drain when the 
closets are a long way from the slop-stone sink. 
In this case the slop water is collected near the 
closet, the tipper forming a part of the pan, and 
discharges with great force into the annular basin 
and trap. ‘The inlet pipes from yard trap to 
tipper, the siphon trap under closet, and outlet 
are all shown in plan and section, so that the mode 
of fixing the apparatus is clearly seen, and direc- 
tions and levels for fixing are given. Duckett’s 
automatic tippers for flushing are made of all 
sizes, even for sewers, from 3 to 100 gallons; 
Sections of these are given, with dimensions of 
chambers, inlets, and outlets. Arrangement 
‘‘C”” shows the same principle applied to multiple 
closets, by which a succession of pedestal closets 
can be flushed from a tipper at one end receiving 
the slop-stone water. he patent ‘latrines or 
trough-closet ’’ arrangement is well adapted for 
schools, factories, &c., where the closets are in 


long rows. These are flushed from Duckett’s 
patent flushing tank, in which a tipper works. 
All these arrangements are clearly illustrated by 
plans and sections drawn to a large scale. Illus- 
trations of the firm’s automatic w.c. for mills and 
workshops, patent pedestals, self - cleansing 
channel gully which prevents splashing, street 
gullies, &c., are shown. Wherever slop water 
can be collected this system of flushing closets and 
drains has many advantages over clean-water 
flushing. 
“ao 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Engineering Magazine, October (London : 
George ‘Tucker, Salisbury-court, H.C.), con- 
tains an interesting and illustrated article on the 
‘¢ Qanadian Lumber Industry,”’ by T. S. Robert- 
son, full of statistical and useful information. 
Canada’s reputation rests mainly on its white 
pine of the province of Ontario. The vast pine 
resources ot the Ottawa valley can clearly be 
gathered from the fact that the cut of white pine 
and Norway pine lumber in this province amounts 
to about 700,000,000ft. a year. Several excel- 
lent photo. blocks illustrate this district—such as 
a log jam on the Nashwaak River, drawing and 
piling logs, lumber ready for shipment, loading 
lumber, shipping, lumber yards, Ottawa, &c. 
We read, ‘‘'The question has been raised lately 
whether dressed lumber, which is exempt from 
duty, includes flooring and other lumber that is 
matched and grooved. The Board of Appraisers 
ofthe United States has ruled against this render- 
ing, and if sustained it will be a barrier to the 
establishment of planing-mills in Canada’’ ; but 
it is thought that free lumber has come to stay. 
Besides the tall pines of Ontario, the British 
Columbia red cedar trees are much admired. And 
the article by G. Phené Spiers on “ Archi- 
tectural Students’ Work Abroad’’ gives some 
interesting facts regarding the different methods 
of work pursued by those two great leaders of 
Gothic—Willam Burges and Geo. Edmund 
Street. The Law of Building and Engineering 
Contracts, by Aurrep A. Hupson, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, in 
two vols. (London: Waterlow and Sons, Ltd., 
and Stevens and Haynes).—This edition is a very 
comprehensive exposition of the law of building, 
engineering, and ship-building contracts, and of 
the duties and liabilities of engineers, architects, 
and others. It is much enlarged. The architect 
and engineer will find in these two portly volumes 
an epitome of the law of building contracts, with 
a list of cases and precedents. The authority of 
architects and engineers, their powers as general 
agents in various points, rights of builder, &c., 
are fully discussed in the second chapter ;- their 
duties and liabilities, charges, bills of quantities, 
tenders, contracts with public bodies, certificates, 
extras, &c., are treated with considerable fulness. 
The illustrations, printed in small type after the 
exposition of law in every case, are very useful, 
and the table of cases and references are most 
useful and complete. The classification adopted 
is perhaps a trifle too elaborate and bewildering. 
As a textbook of the law of contracts we can 
safely recommend this work, which we have 
tested in some points.——Practical Masonry, by 
Witrram R. Purcuase, with lithographic plates 
(London : Crosby Lockwood and Son), is a prac- 
tical guide to the art of stone-cutting, intended 
for students of masonry in the workshop and 
building. The author, who has been an operative 
mason, and is building inspector to the town of 
Hove, treats his subject in a concise and practical 
manner, each branch being illustrated by litho- 
graphic diagrams to a readable scale. After a 
section on tools and appliances, we have practical 
expositions of arches and joints, forming plane 
and winding surfaces, dressing stones, working 
cornices and shafts, staircases, arches circular on 
plan, skewbacks, cylindrical vaults, domes, 
groined vaulting, tracery, and mouldings. The 
method of developing winding stairs, the quoin 
and wall ends'and working of the winder is ex- 
plained and illustrated by examples. Several 
plates illustrate the mode of setting out domes 
and pendentives, and the section on groined 
yaulting, a rather puzzling branch of masonry, 
will be found to explain the various steps of 
making the mould and working the vault of a 
quarter of the space intendéd to be vaulted, the 
other portions being repeats of the process. The 
setting out and working of all useful building 
problems in masonry are clearly described. There 
are no unnecessary verbiage or geometrical dis- 
quisitions which render the ordinary treatises so 


- 


obscure to beginners, who know little of projec- 
tion, only so much of it being presumed as is 
necessary to the cases treated. 2 aM 
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OBITUARY. 


Tur death is announced of Mr. Witt - 


WatrHERSTON, builder, late of the firm of Messrs. 
John Watherston and Sons, Edinburgh. He was 
aman of great business capacity, and was very 
successful in speculative building, one of his 
most conspicuous undertakings being the erection 
of a network of streets on the Drumsheugh estate 


at the west end of the city. The deceased took a 


keen interest in his workmen, and some years ago 
he gave, as a benefaction to the Merchant Com- 


pany, asum of £40,000 for the payment of £12 


each to masons unfit for work, and at the present 
time there are upwards of a hundred recipients 
on this fund. Mr. Watherston, who died on 
Friday last at his residence in Rothesay-place, 
Edinburgh, retired from business four years ago. 


OO 
CHIPS. 


A new church is being built on Lundy Island ; 
from designs by Mr. Charles Pinn, senior, of © 


Exeter. It is Decorated Gothic in style, is being 
built of local granite, with Doulting stone dressings, 
and will have a tower 70ft. high. 


While workmen were engaged in building a four- 
storied tenement in Garngad-road, Glasgow, on 
Monday, a steam boiler and crane erected on a high 
scaffold collapsed owing to the snapping of the jib 
of the crane, and fell into the street. Hugh 
M'‘Cready, who was in charge of the crane, and 
James Thompson, a lad, were killed, while Hugh 
Taylor, the foreman of the works, and Hugh 
Docherty, a workman, received serious injuries. 


An exhibition of Spanish art will be held at the 
New Gallery from next December to April, 1896. 
The collection will illustrate the arts of Spain from 
early Medieval times, including Moorish art of the 
Peninsula to the present day. The examples will 
include the following arts:—Painting, sculpture, 
books, goldsmiths’ work, metal-work, pottery, 
textiles and embroidery, and furniture. 


New corporation baths are about to be built in 
Monson-road, Tanbridge Wells. The facade will 
be of red bricks with terracotta dressings, and is 
three stories in height. The swimming-pool will 
measure 90ft. by 35ft., is to be paved with white 
glazed tiles, and will be surrounded with three tiers 
of galleries carried round three sides. There are 
also suites of private baths, twelve in all. Mr. T. 
W. Mellor, the borough engineer, has prepared the 
plans, and the estimated outlay is £7,200. 


An organ was opened on Saturday at St. Cross 
Church, Bangor, an edifice recently built atthe 
cost of Lord Penrhyn. 


On Wednesday week Colonel Luard, C.E., Local 


Government Board inspector, attended at the town 
hall, Ipswich, to hold an inquiry relative to the 
borrowing of £6,500 for the purchase of a further 
portion of Christchurch Park and the erection of 
shelters and conveniences. Mr. E. Buckham, 
borough surveyor, explained the plans, 


At the annual meeting of the Glasgow Philoso- 
phical Society Mr. T. L. Watson was re-elected 
president of the architectural section. 


The parish church of Groombridge was reopened 
last week after restoration, The works have in- 
cluded the substitution of a tiled roof for one of 
slates, the interior being divided into panels by oak 
purlins, and the restoration of the masonry. Mr. 
Warren was the architect, and the contractors were 
Messrs. Sumner and Sands, of Groombridge. 


At the City Guildhall yesterday (Thursday) after- 


noon the freedom and livery of the Turners’ 
Company were presented to Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, 
C.B., in recognition of his work as engineer of the 


‘Tower Bridge. ‘ 


A tilting helmet, of iron studded with copper, has 
been discovered during some repairs at ‘Cudeley 
Church. It probably hung over the: fine tomb of 
George Fane, of Badsell, who died in 1571. It will 
be placed at the disposal of Lord Falmouth, the 
present representative of the Fanes, 


On Saturday Earl Beauchamp laid the founda- 
tion-stone’ of a new church in Frank-street, 
Highgate, near Birmingham, dedicated to St. 
Patrick. It is proposed at present to erect a 
building providing accommodation for about 690 
worshippers, at a cost of £3,200, and eventually to 
adda chancel and two vestries, which will provide 
accommodation for a total of 720 worshippers. 
Part of the present temporary church will be con- 
verted into a girls’ school. The contract for the 


building has been intrusted to Messrs. Barnsley and 
Son, of Birmingham, and the architect is Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, R.A. in 1 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
_ {We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 


our correspondents, communications should be 
iwn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all | 


communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buiip1ne 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
THe Srranp NewspaprzR Company, Liwrrep. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
ni Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. Od. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
coun’ as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
qpaeetions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line: No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. r 

SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
or “Situations Wanted” is Onz Sainiina ror Twenty- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 


Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
wee few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLL., XLVI., 
+) LL., LIIT., LIV., LVIUL., LIX., LX,, LXTI., 
., LXIIL., LXIV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requirin; 
vany back numbers to complete volume just ended shoul 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recetvrp.—F. Yardley.—Quarryman.—C. M. and Co.— 
J. E. Wilmott.—F. R.—C. W. J. 


Correspondence, 


——+44—_ 


FREE GRATIS FOR NOTHING! 
To the Editor of the Burrprina News. 
To ArcuiTzoTsS AND BurtpERs.—Wokina, SuRREY.— 


‘The committee of the Woking, Horsell, and District Con- 
-servative Club Company, Limited, desire to receive Plans 


for the erection of Club premises on land in Commercial- 
road, Woking (near the site for the new Municipal 
Buildings), having 60ft. frontage, and a depth of about 
180ft. Plans will be inspected by the committee only, and 
returned, An estimate of the probable cost of such 
building should accompany the Plans. No Plan or 
Estimate will necessarily be accepted. The cost of the 
building is to be about £1,500. No Entertainment Hall 
with Stage required. Send Plans and Estimates to R. 
Brettell, Solicitor, Chertsey. 


Srr,—The above advertisement is from the 
Surrey Advertiser of Saturday last. Pity it did 
not appear in the Burtp1xe News, so that it 
would give some of your young architectural 


‘readers an opportunity of competing, as there 


are already in Woking, and within a radius of six 
miles, 36 architects, exclusive of builders, who 


are prepared to furnish plans and estimates, some’ 


free of charge, providing they get the job.— 
Lam, c., 


Guildford, Nov. 23. ‘A. 


TECHNICAL TERMS. 
Str,—May I add an ‘‘item” or two to Mr. 


_Gavin Burns’s corrections (in a recent Burnprne 


News) of ‘‘ English as she is wrote” by the pro- 
fession ? 
Sailing, used of a course of bricks, is not 


derived from any supposed resemblance to the 


course of a ship moved by wind, but is jerry- 
builder for salient, springing, jutting, or project- 
ing. Some people, having wit enough to see that 
sailing is nonsense, without being aware of its 
origin, try to improve it by making it oversailing ; 
but this leaves us still at sea in the matter. As 
the correct word is ‘“‘not understanded of the 


vulgar,’’ it would be much better to say praject- 
ing—a word which every one knows. 

Buuik, used of large timber, I take to be bulk 
mispronounced, and then spelt accordingly. 

Furring has no connection with the coat of any 
animal; but merely serves to show the inex- 
pressiveness of its original—jirrivy, which is 
intended to mean blocking up with fir, and is 
apparently used on the ducws a non lucendo prin- 
ciple, for the work is usually done with pine, a 
distinct wood. (Fir is the white wood, the yellow 
wood is pine, and no trade ignorance or custom 
can justify confusion of them, any more than of 
oak with ash, or of beef with red herring.) 
Filleting or blocking is the best term to use. 

Purlin is an apparent perversion of perline— 
through-line. 

Wreathed—used of curved rails and the like— 
is not due to any supposed resemblance of the 
bent wood to a garland; but, doubtless, stands 
for writhed —twisted. 

Lintol for lintel, soffite for soffit, rabbit for rebate, 
molding for moulding, and even corked for caulked 
—are not infrequent errors.—I am, Xc., 

Enfield, Nov. 25. W. Srumons. 


CHIPS. 


New Y.M.C.A. buildings are in course of erection 
at Kingswood, near Bristol. Mr. Rogers is the 
contractor. 


On Saturday the Hast and West Molesey sewerage 
vate were formally opened. The scheme has cost 
36,000. 


The scheme for a light railway from Bideford 
Quay, through Kennorth to Westward Ho! and 
thenca to Appledore, has taken definite shape. The 
capital will be from £15,000 to £20,000. Mr. 
Jervis, M.I.C.E., is the engineer, and Parliamentary 
powers are being sought. 


The Chief Secretary for Ireland has sanctioned 
the completion of a jubilee road, which is intended 
to connect Mulcranny with Belmullet in the south- 
western district of Connemara. The northern 
section was made a part of the relief works carried 
out this year, and it is now intended to complete 
the southern section, which will form a good level 
road and shorten the distance between the two 
places by seven miles, 


The Lancashire Standing Joint Committee for 
the County Constabulary have appointed Mr. H, 
Littler, of Manchester, son of Mr. Henry Littler, 
architect of many county buildings, as permanent 
architect for buildings required for the force. The 
salary is £600 per annum, but there is no pension 
or retiring allowance. Originally there were. 90 
applicants, 


The school board for Farnham have just com- 
pleted a new board school at Badshot Lea. It 
contains places for 150 boys and girls and 118 


‘infants, and has cost £4,060. Mr, H. Paxton 


Watson was the architect, and Messrs, Kemp and 
Son were the builders. The new buildings are of 
red brick and rough cast; the desks and interior 
woodwork are stained and varnished. The prin- 
cipal apartment is for a mixed school, attached to 
which are two classrooms, The infants’ section 
contains two rooms. The master’s residence is 
detached. 


In Dublin, the Southern Tramways Company have 
nearly completed an installation of.eight miles of 
double track from MHaddington-road, Dublin, 
through Blackrock and Kingstown to Dalkey. 
Electrical traction will be employed upon the 
system. , 


The Leeds Sanitary Committee were informed 
on Friday that the Local Government Board had 
given sanction for the corporation to borrow £63,000 
for the purpose of erecting new fever hospitals 
upon the Manston estate. The accommodation for 
patients in the existing fever hospitals in that city 
is inadequate even to meet present requirements, 
and patients have been unable to obtain admission, 


An organ, built by Mr. J. J. Binns, of Bramley, 
Leeds, has been opened this week at St. Andrew's 
parish church, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


The annual prize distribution in connection with 
the Westminster Technical Institute took place on 
Friday evening at Westminster Town Hall. Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts, M.P., presided, and stated that 
the students had gained, in public competition, two 
silver medals and one bronze medal, six money 
prizes (amounting to £22), a Queen’s prize, 38 first- 
class and 116 second and third-class certificates, or 
a total of 164 distinctions, as compared with 133 for 
the preceding session, 


A new building for the secondary department of 
Niddrie-road School, Portobello, Edinburgh, was 
formally opened on Friday. The new portion 
forms one large room, but by means of sliding par- 
titions it can be divided into two rooms, Mr. 
Robert Wilson, of Edinburgh, was the architect. 


Intercommaunication, 


—_+oo—— 
QUESTIONS. 


[11457.]|—Slate Hanging.—There is a building here 
(Torquay) which is slate-hung externally, and the slates 
are hung with fragments of clay-pipe stems. Have any 
of your readers ever heard of this method of hanging 
slates before? I might add that the building would come 
under the head of *‘ antient.””—C. SzeweLi ApPLEron. 


[11458.|—Malleable Iron, — Would a malleable 
casting as sketch bear half-ton on hook A, to be drawa 


up by pulley blocks, or had I better have wrought-iron, 
and what difference in the price ?—H. J. W. 


REPLIES. 


[11452.|—Colour on Parchment. —Ié will be 
found by experience that parchment varies ; some skins 
will take colour very well. Try dusting the skin with 
finely-powdered alum, wipe with a soft cloth, and use ox- 
gall (sold in pots) with the colour.—H. L. 

[11453.]—Prices, &c.— (1) The price of brickwork 
varies in London from £12 to £16 per rod, according to 
the quality of bricks used. Details would occupy more 
space than our Editor will allow. (2) In London and the 
home counties brickwork is always given in rods, reduced 
to 1} brick in thickness ; but when sending bills of quanti- 
ties to the provinces brickwork is given in yards super. 
of one brick thick. (3) Timber is always given in feet 
cube, except very small, rough fillets, which are in feet 
run, and the size stated. (4) Builders naturally object to 
any departure from established customs, and local 
methods should be considered.—H. L. 


[11454.]-Skittle Alley.—I cannot put my hand on 
pole ; hope to answer fully and practically next week.— 


[11456.]—Extras.—‘‘ J. W. C.”’ can charge 5 per cent. 
on contract, and extras also 2} per cent. on omissions ; 
but the latter charge is not made unless the omissions are 
of considerable amount.—H. L 


St. Robert’s Roman Catholic church, Morpeth, 
built in 1849-50 from plans by the late Mr. T. Gib- 
son, of Newcastle, was reopened on Wednesday week, 
after it had been for three months in the hands of 
Messrs. Atkinson Brothers, artists in stained glass 
and church decorators, New Bridge-street, New- 
castle, who have designed and executed very 
elaborate decorative work in its interior. 


A syndicate has been formed to carry out, subject 
to the approval of Parliament in the ensuing session, 
various Improvements in the James-street area of 
the parish of St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington. The 
scheme is to be subject to agreements between the 
‘undertakers’ and the vestry, and will provide 
for the widening of Charles-street and the western 
end of St. Alban’s-road, and the construction of 
new streets between Kensington-square and St. 
Alban’s-road, and between Kensington-square and 
Kensington-court. The ‘‘ undertakers’’ are to be 
authorised to hold and build upon, sell, or let any- 
lands, buildings, or property acquired by them under 
the Act. 


St. Peter’s Church, Derby, the most ancient 
church in the town, is about to be repaired and 
enlarged. Mr. W. H. Lloyd, of Birmingham, 
architect to the church committee, called attention 
to the rapid deterioration of the fabric on all sides 
and since then experts have advised the removal of 
the tower because of its dangerous condition. It 
has, therefore, been determined to demolish the 
tower and to erect one in a different position. The 
church is also to be extended. The total cost is 
estimated at £5,000. 


An ordinance has been passed in San Francisco, 
limiting the height of buildings to'130ft., where 
they front on streets 100ft. or more in width, and to 
100ft. where they front on streets less than 100ft. 
wide, and requiring that all structures over 80ft. in 
height shall be of fireproof materials throughout. 
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BREACHES OF COVENANT. 


HE question whether a lessor has acquiesced in 
a breach of covenant in the lease so as to 
bar his remedy by forfeiture is one that frequently 
depends upon the facts that can be brought for- 
ward in support of that theory. Sachacquiescences 
must, indeed, always be a matter of fact to a great 
extent ; but, all the same, there are certain prin- 
ciples of law applicable, by which in practice we 
should be guided. In the recent case of ‘‘ Ash- 
combe v. Mitchell’ (Zimes, Oct. 31) the whole 
matter was discussed by the Court of Appeal. 
There the original lease had been granted in 
1843 for 99 years. This contained a covenant by 
the lessee that no goods or other articles should 
be hung out or exposed for sale or other purposes 
in front of the shop. windows or outside the 
premises. Such a covenant is frequently inserted 
for the very purpose of keeping up the quality of 
shop property, and preventing it from falling in 
value as far as is possible. It appeared that in 
1844 the original lessee granted an underlease to 
the defendants in this action for 80 years with 
the same covenant. He in~his turn, in 1864, 
sub-leased the premises to a Mr. Lloyd for 21 
years, and omitted to insert this clause. In 1867 
this sub-lease was assigned to the other defend- 
ant, Field, together with the drapers’ business he 
bought. Now, the plaintiff brought his action 
against the under-lessee and his sub-lessee, 
Claiming a forfeiture on the ground of a breach 
of the above covenant, and so to recover posses- 
sion of the premises. 

The defence was that from 1867 down to 1884 
this covenant had been broken, and goods had 
been hung outside the shop. It was said that 
this had been done with the knowledge, and there- 
fore with the acquiescence, of the plaintiff or his 
agents; and thus that the law would pronounce 
from that fact a release of the covenant in ques- 
tion. Mr. Justice Charles, who tried the’ case, 
held that as the only evidence before him was that 
the surveyor of the estate and the receiver of the 
rents knew of the goods being so exposed for sale, 


he could not hold that this was in law the know- | 


ledge of the lessor, and so he gave judgment for 
the forfeiture, The Court of Appeal has now 
confirmed this ruling, on the ground that there 
was no evidence of acquiescence by the plaintiff, 
or by any person whose knowledge would be 
binding upon the plaintiff, and that the covenant 
had, in fact, been broken for 17 years was not 
conclusive, and as the defendants had no license 
to break this covenant, the lessor was entitled to 
his judgment. 
FRED. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.0. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpine News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zuesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


_ _Conrract.—Breace.—Damacus.—Work.— You havea 
claim for something. It would be as well to sue for 
damages for breach of contract, or, in the alternative, for 
the value of the work you have done. 

Q.E.D.—Contractors.—Loss or Timz.—They would 
probably be held liable if the facts could be proved; but 
all would depend upon the evidence. You should claim 
against owner and contractor as liable in the alternative. 

PROCRASTINATION. — Dest. — Limitations. — The six 
years would begin torun from date when rent was due— 
i1.e., from final certificate. But new committee could not 
as individuals be made liable for debts of predecessors. 
Accept payment of later account without prejudice to 
earlier claim. 

One 1n Dousr.—Pavine. — ApportionMEeNT. — There 
should be a reasonable adjustment, and the question 
could be raised by an appeal. The Athletic Company are 
chargeable as adjoining owners. It is a case for a local 
solicitor. : 

Puzzitrp.—AGREEMENT.—SERVICE.— Noricz.— Even if 
the letter is to be taken as an agreement, it seems clear 
that in his failing to give the security for his fidelity you 
could terminate at once. Therefore, I consider the 
week’s notice is quite enough. 


9 —______ 


The font of Canterbury: Cathedral has, after a 
lapse of 108 years, been replaced in its original 
position in the nave of the cathedral. Presented 
by Bishop Warner, of Rochester, in 1636, it was, 

‘later in the century, pulled down and scattered by 
the Puritans. Its fragments were, however, re- 
covered by Mr. Somner, who returned them to the 
Dean and Chapter, and at the restoration of Charles 
Il. it was re-erected in the nave, In 1787 it was 
removed to what isnow known as the baptistery 
of the cathedral, a space which is henceforward to 
be devoted to the use of the lay clerks as a vestry. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARCHITEOT AND CLIENT.—W™m. BurroucH Hin 
v. JOSEPH KapHam.—At the Southampton County - 
court on Nov, 19, a claim for £20 was heard, made 
by W. B. Hill, an architect and surveyor, of South- 
ampton, for plans.and specifications prepared for 
the defendant in connection with certain premises 
in St. Mary-street. There was a further claim of 
£2 2s. for tracing plans and forwarding the same 
for application to the urban sanitary authority. 
The case was heard by his Honour, Judge Leonard, 
on the 12th February last, but the Judge then held 
that the action of the plaintiff was premature, and 
gave judgment to defendant, without prejudice to 
other action. The plans had been prepared by Mr. 
Hul at the request of the defendant, who subse- 
quently altered his mind, and now declined to pay 
for work done. The plans and specifications had 
involved an enormous amount of work, for which 
Mr. Hill had received no remuneration. Plaintiff, 
cross-examined, said that the plans were at first 
refused by the corporation, but he was willing to 
alter them to comply with the borough regulations. 
He never before had a client who refused to meet 
him. He could nof alter the plans without de- 
fendant’s consent. His Honour said that plaintiff 
had not carried out the original contract, and he 
must be non-suited without prejudice. 


Lonpon Buripine AcT AND BEERHOUSES.—John 
Auley, a builder, of Dalston-lane, was summoned 
to Lambeth Police-court, on Tuesday, by Mr. Ellis 
Marsland, M.S.A., district surveyor, for failing to 
comply with a notice served upon him under the 
terms of the new Building Act of last year.—The 
defendant has been building the Boyton Arms Beer 
house, Boyton-road, Camberwell, and was alleged 
to have committed an irregularity in not making 
the passages, staircase, and means of approach to 
that portion of the premises used as a dwelling- 
house of fire-resisting materials. It appeared that 
the staircase had been made of wood. For the 
defence it was said that the public portion of the 
premises was separated* from that set apart for 
domestic purposes by a fire-resisting wall, fitted 
with a fireproof door, and it was contended that as 
the staircase was contained within the dwelling- 
house, the Act did not require that it should be 
constructed of fireproof materials. Mr. Hopkins 
dismissed the summons, subject to the defendant 
undertaking to put a fireproof door at the bottom 
of the cellar steps. 


CHIPS. 


‘Mr, R. G. Watt, of 774, Victoria-street, Belfast, 
has taken iato partnership Mr. F. H. Tulloch, who 
has been assisting him, and they will in future 
practise together as architects and engineers under 
the name of Graeme-Watt and Tulloch. 


Mr. Oaslow Ford, R.A., has been commissioned 
to execute the statue to be executed at Birmingham 
as a memorial of the late Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale. 


The City and Waterloo Railway, which was 
commencdd eighteen months ago in the bed of the 
river south-west of Blackfriars Bridge, has reached 
as far as Wardrobe-chambers, Queen Victoria- 
street. It is anticipated that a junction will be 
effected with the proposed site of the Bank Station, 
in connection with the Central London Railway, 
by June next. The engineers are Messrs. W. R, 
Galbraith and J.. H. Greathead, Mr. H. H. Dal- 
rymple Hay being the resident engineer. Messrs. 
John Mowlem and Co. are the contractors, and are 
represented on the works by Mr. William Rowell. 


The arbitrator (Mr. Robert Vigers, F.S.I.) 
appointed by the Home Secretary to hear matters 
in dispute. regarding the . Lincolnshire County 
Pauper Lunatic Asylum, at Bracebridge, near 
Lincoln, between the Kesteven County Council and 
the Grantham Town Council on the onehand, and 


the Lindsey and Holland County Councils, the: 


Lincoln Town Council, and the Grimsby Town 
Council on the other hand, sat at Westminster on 
Friday. 


Two additional free libraries are about to be built. 


in Camberwell, to serve the requirements of the 
Nunhead and Dulwich districts respectively. 


In a fresh appeal issued for subscriptions towards 
the completion of the Aberdeen University Build- 
ings extension scheme, it is stated that the total 
subscriptions now amount to £103,462. The ex- 
penditure for sites, and the liabilities for buildings 
and fittings amount to £110,741, thus showing an 
excess of liabilities over subscriptions of £7,279. 
The revised statement of the probable cost of the 
remaining portion of the scheme is £33,000. A 
further sum of £40,000 is thus still needed for the 
works. Of this it is hoped Government may con- 
tribute £20,000, leaving £20,000, towards which 
Dr. Mitchell will contribute £6,000, reducing the 
sum still to be raised to £14,000. 


The Wick Harbour Trustees have received a com- 
munication from the secretary of the Pablic Works 
Loan Board stating that a loan of £13,000 will be 
granted for further harbour improvement works, 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS, 


ARBROATH Water Suppry.— The Arbroath 
Burgh Commissioners resolved on Friday to extend 
the underground water supply of the town by 
sinking a new well in the lands of Warslap, and 
connecting it by means of an adit passing through 


the water-bearing gravel. bed, with the wells and. 


pumping station at Nolt Loan. The adit connect~ 
ing the wells will be about a quarter of a mile 
long. It was decided to engage the services of 
Mr. A. M‘Culloch, of Messrs. A. and R. M‘Culloch, 
C.E., Edinburgh, and M’Culloch and Jamieson, 
C.E.’s, Dundee, in advising the board in the carry - 
ing out of the work. ‘ 


Birmincuam Water Suppty.—A meeting of the 
Birmingham City Council was held on Tuesday, in 
order to formally authorise the Water Committee 
to proceed with the promotion of a Bill in Parlia- 
ment to confer upon them further powers in rela- 
tion to the execution of the Welsh water scheme, 
The cost of the extension is estimated at £110,000. 
The principal matter with which the Bill deals is 
the provision of land for the deposit’ of soil, and the 
construction of a railway from Rubery to Frankley 
for the conveyance of materials required in the 
construction of the Frankley reservoir. The reso- 
lution giving the committee the necessary authority 
was carried without dissent. 


Botron.—An adjourned inquiry into the appli- 
cation of the Bolton Corporation for powers to 
borrow £75,000 for the purposes of sewage treat- 
ment on land near Clifton Junction, was held at 
the Bolton Town Hall, on Friday, before Mr, R, 
Walton, C.E., an inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The Irwell Bank Spinning Company 
Messrs. Champion and Co., of Farnworth, a 
Messrs. Fletcher, of Kersley Paper Mills, objecteé 
to the scheme proposed by the corporation onthe 
ground that it would seriously interfere with their 
supply of water from the river, which in 
weather was now at times so limited as to stop 
their works for hours together. It was alleged 
that the corporation were entering upon a scheme 
which might land them in enormous claims for 
compensation from various individuals. The cor- 
poration, it was said, were prepared to accept the 
full responsibility with regard to possible claims 
for compensation. A number of witnesses were 
called in opposition tothe scheme, and the inspector 
also inquired into an application of the corporation 
for permission to borrow £5,000 for technical school 
extensions and improvements, 


Dovucuias, Istze or Man.—A committee of the 
Manx Legislature, which met at Douglas on Tues- 
day, practically agreed, as the result of several 
years’ deliberation, and with the unanimous. consent 
of the town commissioners, to a scheme of drainage 


of the whole town of Douglas, to cost £30,000. The ~ 


scheme is that of Mr. Stevenson, civil engineer, 
Westminster. 


STRATFORD -on- Avon.—The successful completion 
of a work of sinking a new artesian well was com= 
memorated at Stratford-on-Avon on Monday. For 
many years Messrs. Flower and Son, of the 
breweries there, had been dependent upon the local 
water supply for all requirements; but the water 
was excessively hard, and in dry seasons uncertain 
in quantity. ‘Chis induced the firm, about a year 
ago, to call in experts’ to advise them as to the 
possibility of obtaining water from an independent 
artesian supply. Messrs. H. T. Brown and A. 
Timmins took the matter in hand, and, acting upon 
their advice, a 12in. well was made, and lined with 
special wrought-iron artesian- well tubes, 107in. 
bore, manufactured by Messrs. Lloyd, of Birming- 
ham. These tubes were fixed to 3llft. The well 
was then continued, 10in. bore, to 636ft., the mark 
having been penetrated at 604ft., and the sandstone 
reached, and it early showed signs of being charged 
with water, as after boring 20ft. in it the water 
rose from 263ft., and began to run over to the 
surface to waste. The well was then cased with. 
Yin, tubes, and continued 8in. diameter in the sand- 
stone to the full depth of 804ft., when the overflow 
was 4,000 gallons per hour. The water rose into a 
high-level cistern at 56ft. above the ground surface. 


But-as this quantity was insufficient, it was decided - 


to put a pump-pendant in the borehole. The pump 


was 73in. bore, and fixed 150ft. below the surface. — 


Worked by an 8N.H.P. high-pressure expansion 
engine, the water was lifted at the rate of 8,000 
gallons per hour into the cistern before mentioned. 
The water has been analysed, and pronounced to 
be of great purity. The capital outlay has been 
£2,000. 


i 


A new organ has been erected in the parish 
church of St. Mary, Handsworth, Staffordshire, at 


a cost of about £1,300. The builders are Messrs. - 
Gray and Dawson, of Pratt-street, London. The . 


great swell-and pedal organs are placed in the 
north ‘transept; the choir organ and console are in 
the chancel. The action is tubular pneumatic 
throughout, and the blowing is effected by hydraulic 
power. ar es Kage 
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STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


Wincuester —The 500th anniversary of the 
Foundation of Winchester College and of the 
inauguration of public school education in Hagland 
will be permanently commemorated in a double 
form—firstly, by the completion of the unfiinished 
chantry in Winchester Cathedral, in which rests the 
tomb of William of Wykeham ; secondly, by the 
erection of some memorial buildings at Winchester 
College. It has been decided to leave untouched 
every bit of existing work in the founder’s chantry ; 
simply to place sculptured figures in the vacant 
niches of the altar screen. This work is now being 
carried out by Mr. G Frampton, A R A., under 
the direction of Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., of 
Westminster. The memorial buildings are rapidly 
rising. They are intended to cultivate and develop 
various wholesome interests which lie outside the 
ordinary school curriculum, including a love of 
natural history, ‘‘love of art and architecture,”’ 
love of archeology, including especially the history 
of the college and city of Winchester. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Basil Champneys. Towards the cost 
about £8,000 has already been subscribed. 


CHIPS. 


The district council of Llandudno adopted, on 
Monday, a report by their engineer, Mr..E. Paley 
Stephenson, recommending that a new ldin. main 
pipe be laid in four portions in four successive years, 


‘ the first portion being from Caelum to Ddol Bridge 


to the summit of Croesau Hill, a distance of 5,444 
yards. - 


Ata general meeting of the Institute of Painters 
in Oil Colours, Piccadilly, held on Wednesday 
evening, Messrs. Georga W. Joy, W. Douglas 
Almond, and A, D. Peppercorn were elected 
members. 


An exhibition of arts and crafts was opened on 
Tuesday in the Senate Hall of the Royal University 
of Dublin by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


The second portion of the Coventry Park Hstate, 
belonging to the Liberator Building Society, was 
sold on Tuesday at Winchester House, and realised 
£24,655, The first portion realised £69,415 last 
month, Since then Mr. Douglas Young, of 51, 
Coleman-street, has sold a portion by private treaty 
for £3,600, making a total realisation of £97,665, 
Oa Tuesday only two lots were unsold. 


A receiving order has been granted in the case of 
Frederick Stephen Short, of Parkstone, Dorset, 
architect and surveyor. 


The Peterhead Harbour trustees were officially 


_ informed on Monday that the Board of Trade had 


refused to sanction the modified suggestions of Sir 
A. M. Randal, engiveer for the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners, recommending the spending of 
£35,000 on the deepening of Port Henry Harbour 
and the improvement to the entrance to the North 
Harbour, but that the Board would adopt the 
original plan by Mr. Shield, engineer for the Har- 
bour of Refuge, which entails an additional ex- 
penditure of £8,000. The trustees resolved to 
accept Mr. Shield’s plan, and steps were taken to 
aoe a revised application for the loan made without 
elay. 


The new board schools, Colwyn Bay, have been 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester grates and vertical inlet tub s, 
the same being supplied by Messrs, E. H. Shorland 
and Brother, of Manchester. 


In the case of George Hall, of Leicester, builder, 
the discharge from bankruptcy has been suspended 
for four months and fifteen days, ending March 2, 
1896. 


Mr. Andrew Wilson, son of Mr. Thomas Wilson, 
engineer, Coatbridge, and at present assistant gas~- 
engineer in the Carlisle Gasworks, has been 
appointed gas manager for the city of Perth, at a 
salary of £300. 


The Floods Committee of the Bristol City Council 
have decided to recommend the adoption of Mr. 
Yabbicom’s scheme for dealing with the floods from 
the Boiling Wells and Cutler’s Mills streams, the 
estimated cost being abont £40,000. The decision 
comes, however, too late to permit of the promotion 
of the necessary Bill next session, so that at the 
earliest no action can be taken until 1897. 


Arrangements are being rapidly completed for 
the formation of a Union Club for Edinburgh, and 
the buildings now occupied by the Albert Hotel, 
Hanover-street, in that city, and premises adjoining, 
have been secured for the purpose. Plans have 
been prepared by Messrs. Duan and Findlay, 
architects, which show that, after the alterations 
have been carried out, the club will contain the 
usual accommodation of a high-class town club, 
including dining-rooms, smoking, reading, and 
billiard-rooms. Members’ bedrooms will also be 
provided. It is estimated that the alterations will 
cost about £3,000. The committee of management 
hope that the premises will be ready for occupation 
by the beginning of April, 1896, 


Our Office Table. 


Tw an address on ‘‘The Use of the Supernatural 
in Art,’’ given at St. George’s Hall, Langham- 
place, on Sunday, Mr. T. Wyke Bayliss, 
P.R.S.B.A., said Art was like the great Angel 
in the Apocalypse, with the book in its hand of 
men’s thoughts about men. He dealt with the 
supernatural in some well-known poems, main- 
taining that the representation of the celestial 
was legitimate in art. Among all races the 
agency of the supernatural was frequent both by 
painter and poet. The Greek sculpture in the 
Louvre, representing Eurydice being brought 
from Hades by Orpheus, led by Hermes, was a 
type of its use. The god would go back to Olympus 
and be forgotten, but the memory of the two 
parting at the mouth of Hades, from the essential 
humanity of it, would remain, Poetry was not 
so much a cry in our ears as a momentary stilling 
of the roar of the world; Art was a lifting of 
the veil. Art gave usa living sense of immortality. 
When it attempted to deal with the supernatural 
as something apart from us, it ceased to touch us, 
and became no more than a curious. exercise of 
the imagination. He contrasted the way in 
which Milton and Dante used the supernatural, 
pointing out that the former has created in his 
great poem no human interest. The life of man 
was the central theme of art, and the use of the 
supernatural was only incidental to it. The 
difficulty was not to find the supernatural in art ; 
it was to find art without the supernatural. 
Should they shut their eyes to the supernatural, 
most of the children’s story-books would vanish ; 
so would some of Shakespeare’s finest plays. The 
classics would go, and with them the Greek art 
would disappear, and give place to that of 
Madame Tussaud’s and the National Gallery, a 
storehouse of empty frames. Art would then 
indeed become blind. 


Tue experimental boring beside the Bank of 
England, which was instituted to ascertain the 
character of the subsoil, in connection with the 
proposed Central Railway Station and subways, 
has now been completed. Made earth was found 
down toa depth of something over 13ft., then 
came a layer of gravel, then one of clay, then 
ballast, and at a depth of about 30ft. that good 
foundation and excellent material for working 
through—the London blue clay. Nothing of 
antiquarian interest was discovered in boring. 
The series of subways will be 15ft. wide, lined 
with white glazed tiles, and lighted at all hours 
of the day and night with electric lamps. Short 
flights of steps will lead to the level at which 
the booking-office, the staircases, and the four 
lifts of the railway are placed. Under the public 
subway another subway will exist, and into that 
will be collected all the pipes, mains, and tele- 
graph, telephone, and electric-light wires, thus 
obviating any further need to break open the roads 
for repair. ‘The station will resemble an island, 
which will be accessible from all sides. The 
Central London Railway will extend westwards 
beneath Cheapside, Newgate-street, and Oxford- 
street to Shepherd’s Bush, and eastwards to 
Liverpool-street station. Messrs. Fowler, Baker, 
and Greathead are the joint engineers. 


Tue time allowed by the Standing Orders of 
Parliament within which to give public notice of 
the introduction of private Bills for the ensuing 
Session expired on Wednesday. The total number 
of Bills now in course of preparation is 170, 
precisely the same as the number of Bills actually 
deposited last Session. Of these Bills 62 relate 
to railways, including electrical and light rail- 
ways; 24 relate to gas and water undertakings ; 
37 are promoted by corporations, district councils, 
and other public bodies; 11 relate to tramway 
undertakings, including tramroads; five to piers 
and harbours; and three to dock companies. 
The remaining number is of a miscellaneous 
nature. Of the total number of Bills, 23 
affect London and the suburbs, a number con- 
siderably below the average. ‘These Bills include 
five promoted by the London County Council, 
one by the Corporation of London dealing with 
the subject of markets, three by the London 
water companies, and two Bills for the construc- 
tion of new railways between London and South 
Wales and London and Watford, by way of 
Edgware. Other Bills affecting London and its 
suburbs are the Westminster Improvement Bill, 
Ealing and South Harrow Riilway (Extensions) 
Bill, London Tramways Bill, Metropolitan Rail- 
way Bill, and the Metropolitan District Railway 


Bill, which proposes to connect the Underground 
Railway with the projected railway to South 
Wales. The Chester Corporation seek powers 
for the construction of a tidal dam and works in 
or across the river Dee and the dredging of the 
river near the proposed weir. The Midland Rail- 
way Bill contains provision for the construction 
a harbour in Morecambe Bay, and the making 
thereat of two breakwaters and a jetty. 


Iy pursuance of the decision arrived at by the 
Government some months ago, formal notice has 
been given by the Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
Works and Public Buildings that they will, next 
session, apply to Parliament for an Act to authorise 
them to acquire, by compulsory purchase or other- 
wise, certain lands, houses, and buildings within 
the area bounded on the north by Charles-street, 
on the east by Parliament-street, and on the south 
by Great George-street; also to stop up, remove, 
alter, or divert all or part of Charles-street, 
Parliament-street, King-street, Great George- 
street, Boars’ Head-yard, Little Boars’ Head- 
yard, Guardener’s-lane, Delahay-street, and 
Delahay-mews, for the purpose of erectiog 
public offices on the site of the thoroughfares 
mentioned. 


Tur London County Council received and 
discussed on Tuesday the report of a special 
committee on reorganisation. The resignation 
of Mr. De La Hooke, the clerk, was received, 
and it was resolved to appoint as his successor a 
gentleman who should be required to devote all 
his time to the council, at a salary of £2,000 per 
annum. The dehate was resumed on the adjourned 
report of the Works Committee, in which the 
actual cost of 89 completed works was set out as 
£297,621, whereas the final estimate for the same 
works was £298,294. The actual cost of 27 works 
completed and certified since March 31, 1895, was 
£119,166, whereas the final estimate was £122,561. 
The actual cost of the 62 works previously certi- 
fied was £178,454, and the final estimate for the 
same £175,732. The report was adopted without 
a division. 

Tur Surrey County Council have received a 
report from the highway committee stating that, 
in view of the large and increasiag expenditure 
upon the main roads, and of the fact that some 
of these roads in respect of traffic could no longer 
be considered main roads, and in view also that a 
very large number of applications for assistance 
to district roads wth very strong claims would 
involve a considerable additional outlay, the ques- 
tion should be deferred until the present outlay 
upon the main roads could be decreased as well 
by dismaining as by diminishing the cost thereof. 
It was their intention to consider more particu- 
larly. which roads should be dismained, and to 
continue their investigation into the question of 
decreasing the present cost of maintenance. The 
committee further reported that they had em- 
ployed Mr. A. T. Davis, county surveyor of 
Salop, to make an inspection of the Surrey main 
roads, and to report whether improved arrange- 
ments might not be made with the district 
councils, or whether the main roads might not 
be more efficiently and economically administered 
by the county council themselves. Mr. Davis’s 
report had been received, and would be fully con- 
sidered, and the committee had resolved to pay 
him 125 guineas for his services and report. ‘he 
action of the committee was approved. 


A BANQUET was given at Saddlers’ Hall, on 
Wednesday night, by the Plumbers’ Company, 
the Master, Sir Philip Magnus, presiding, In 
proposing ‘‘The Houses of Parliament,” the 
Master observed that the Plumbers’ Registration 
Bill was not a compulsory measure. Its object 
was to prevent unqualified practitioners from 
falsely stating that they were registered when 
they had not been registered by the Plumbers’ 
Company. The demand for registration all 
over the country was very large. There 
were as many as 3,200 students receiving 
instruction in the scientific principles underlying 
the practice of plumbing. Only that week, ia a 
letter from the Department of Public Instruction 
in Sydney, New South Wules, the superintendent 
asked whether colonial students who had passed 
the necessary examinations cou'd obtain regis- 
tration by the Plumbers’ Company. The company 
regarded the movement as of national importance, 
and hoped to see the Bill passed next session. 
Lord Shand and Sir Walter Foster, M.P.,. 
replied. - The other toasts included ‘*The 
Municipal and County Authorities in Relation to 
the Public Health Work of the Plumber,”’ given 
by Mr. W. H. Bishop, past master, and acknow- 


ledged by Sir T. Roe, M.P., and Mr. Beardwood, 
of Dublin. After dinner a conversazione was 
held, ‘‘that personal conversation among the 
guests might tend to advance the educational and 
sanitary objects’’ of the company. It was stated 
that the objects of the national registration of 
plumbers are to elevate, by education and regis- 
tration, the status of the plumber’s craft ; to give 
every competent plumber a diploma, which would 
be recognised throughout the Empire; and to 
Ae by these means the protection of the public 
ealth. 


For some time past the corporation of Glasgow 
have been making various experiments with a 
view to selecting a better material for paving the 
streets than the present granite setts, but they 
have all proved failures. The latest trial was a 
tar-macadamised paving laid down in Gordon and 
Buchanan-streets. On Tuesday this was lifted, 
and the streets relaid with whinstone setts as a 
temporary expedient till the half-yearly paving 
season comes round in spring. Mr. White, the 
master of the works, reported on Tuesday that, 
next to granite, wood had been proved to be the 
best material for paving in Glasgow. Wood, 
however, would never last so long in Glasgow as 
in London, if the Scottish system of horse-shoeing 
were to prevail here. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, M. F. Osmond presented a memoir on 
the hardening of extra-hard steel, in which it is 
stated that there is a gradual increase of harden- 
ing with increase of carbon up to about 1°3 per 
cent., but beyond that percentage the steel 
becomes softer. A method of examining steel by 
scratching it with a sharp point and using the 
microscope is described, and it is stated that hard 
steels consist of two interpenetrating types, one 
much harder than the other. The statements 
may be useful to students, but they require much 
verification. 


A pracricar test of the invention of Mr. G. R. 
Steward, C.E., of London, for the total abolition 
of smoke from chimney-stacks took place on 
Tuesday at the mills of Messrs. J. and R. Snod- 
grass, Washington-street, Glasgow. The door, 
which is the principal feature of the invention, is 
so constructed that the air, in passing through 
various passages in it, produces a baffle and an 
eddy, partially delaying the progress of the smoke 
towards the flue until its proper admixture with 
the air has taken place. Two other features 
included in the patent are only necessary when 
the draught is slight. During the trial on Tues- 
day the furnaces were stoked twice, the ordinary 
door being applied to the first stoking and the 
patent door to the second. In the first instance 
12 minutes elapsed before black smoke ceased to 
be emitted from the stack, while in the latter case 
no smoke at all was emitted. Ten minutes after 
the patent door had been applied it was removed, 
and the ordinary door shut, with the result that 
black smoke at once made its appearance from 
the stack. The test, which was admittedly 
severe, appeared to be successful. The other 
advantages claimed for the iuvention—that of a 
saving in the consumption of coal and the main- 
tenance of steam—could only be ascertained after 
further and more exhaustive tests. 


Tux report of the committee of the Austrian 
Society of Engineers and Architects on arch 
tests, which appears in the Zitschrift of the 
society, will be welcomed by those interested in the 
strength of brick and concrete arches. The report 
gives tests of floor arches with spans of 4ft. 4in., 
8ft. 10in., and 13ft. 3°6in., representing several 
varieties of floor construction ; besides the tests of 

bridges 75ft. span and 1—d rise, a series of tests to 
_ determine the strength and elasticity of materials 

used in these arches, and a calculation based on 
the results. The conclusions are worth attention, 
and we may refer to them on another occasion. 
With a span of 4ft. 4-3in., thickness 2'93in., rise 
4°55in. dead load 91lb. per square toot, a con- 
crete arch cracked in the centre with a load of 
307lb. per square foot, and a second crack 
appeared at 716lb. The brick arch of 5°91in. 
thickness, 5:7lin. rise, and dead load of 70lb. per 
square foot developed a crushing fracture at 716lb. 


Tur ‘‘ Wy-ling’’ patent eraser, which Mr. 
¥F. 1. Streeten has just brought out, is a con- 
venient and efficient steel instrument, in a case 
- adapted for the pocket, and it is both light and 
strongly made. It consists of a small curved 
steel file, which can be used to remove any 
pone of a drawing or MS. needing erasure. 

‘or architects, surveyors, and engineers, the 


‘‘Wy-ling ’’ will, no doubt, prove a very handy 
companion, as by its aid ink or colour may be 
readily removed with but little damage to the 
surface of the paper, provided the tool is used 
with a light hand, of course. 


A new *‘ tramway motor’’ has been inspected in 
Glasgow. Itis called the Johnston motor car, and 
is thus described :—‘‘ The motive power is high- 
pressed super-heated steam, produced by means 
of special oil fuel which is fed automatically to 
the generator. The engines are of an extremely 
strong and simple type, capable of developing up 
to 30 horse-power if need be. These engines are 
controlled by one lever, which regulates the for- 
ward or backward motion of the car, or stops it at 
will. The car is fitted with two brakes—one 
hand-brake, worked by means of a screw ; the other, 
a steam-brake, which, in case of an emergency, 
acts instantaneously. In addition to these ample 
safeguards, it was pointed out that, by reversing 
the engines, the car could be at once stopped, 
even on the steepest incline. The car was shown 
in running to be thoroughly under control. There 
was absolutely no noise and no indication of smoke 
or steam to be seen.”’ 


ae 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.—Society of Engineers. ‘* Ventilation and 
Warming,” by William T. Sugg. 7.30 p.m. 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Business Meeting. 8 p.m. 


Tounspay.—Institution of Civil Engineers. 8p.m. — 
Glasgow Architectural Association, 
“ Acoustics,” by Alex MeKee. 8 p.m. 


WepneEspAy.—Society of Arts. ‘‘Mural Painting, with 
the Aid of Metallic Oxides and Soluble 
Silicates,’’ by Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt and 
Professor W. C. Roberts Austen, C.B. 
8 


p-m. 

Architectural Association. Discussion 
Section. ‘Architectural Drawing,’’ by 
W. Harold Oakley. 7 p.m. 

Fripay.—Architectural Association. ‘‘Scenic Art,” by 
Professor Herkomer, R.A. 7.30 p.m, 


Oo 


CHIPS. 


The works of sewerage at Horfield, near Bristol, 
which have been carried out from plans by Mr. 
A, P. I. Cotterell, surveyor to the urban council, 
have just been completed. The cost has been 
£13,000, inclusive of purchase of land. The con- 
tractors were Messrs. Lloyd and Powell. 


A portrait of Bishop Temple is to be painted, by 
subscription among the clergy of London diocese, 
to be placed in Fulham Palace with those of his 
predecessors in the see. The commission has been 
placed in the hands of Professor Herkomer, and 
the sum of £900 is asked for. 


At Wolstanton. Staffordshire, a new Wesleyan 
chapel, costing £4,500, and to seat 730, has just 
been opened, 


Col. A. G. Durnford, R.E., held an inquiry on 
Tuesday, at the offices of the Cowpen Urban Dis- 
trict Council, Blyth, Northumberland, relative to 
an application from that authority for sanction to 
borrow the sum of £3,383 for works of private 
street improvement, the provision of public offices, 
and a town’s refuse tip. Mr. R. Grieves, surveyor 
to the council, explained the plans, and accom- 
panied the inspector on a visit to the sites of the 
proposed works. There was no opposition. 


The parish council of Linslade, Bucks, have 
awarded the first premium for the competitive 
designs for the sewerage and water supply of the 
district to Messrs. R. B. Grantham and Son, 
Northumberland-avenue, London, and the second 
premium to Mr. H. B.. Nichols, of Birmingham. 
The rateable value of the district is about £20,000, 
and the estimates of cost varied from about £3,200 
to £9,900. 


The North Metropolitan Railway and Canal 
Company will promote next session a Bill to 
enable them to make a new street in Ratcliff 
between Medland-street and Noah’s Ark-alley, to 
construct new locks in Limehouse, and also to both 
deepen and widen the company’s existing canal. 
The new locks are to be constructed near the bridge 
by which Salmon’s-lane is at present carried over 
the company’s canal. They willextend for 20 yards 
on either side of the existing bridge, and the bridge 
itself is to be taken down and reconstructed. 


The old building of the University of Virginia at 
Charlottesville, erected from plans drawn by 
Thomas Jefferson, and the scene of much of his 
later work, was destroyed by fire a fortnight ago. 
The University buildings were situated in a village 
at some distance from any fire department, and 
the regular water supply was inadequate for deal- 
ing with the flames. Nothing, therefore, could be 
done but to blow up the adjoining buildings, to 
prevent the spread of the fire.; : 


Trade Pele, 
WAGES MOVEMENTS. : 


WEARDALE QUARRYMEN.—The Weardale quarry 
owners have decided to concede the advance of 
3d. per cent. in wages to the whole of their work- 
men in and about the quarries, from Nov. 4 to 
April 4 next. The men at the Raisby Hill Quarries, 
however, will have the advance from the llth 
inst. to the 11th April. 


a 


A new Congregational church is about to be built 
at Barmouth. Messrs. Adams and Evans, of that 
town, are the contractors, 


Colonel J. W. Cameron, who has promised to. 
present a statue of the late Ralph Ward Jackson to 
the town of West Hartlepool, has placed the com- 
mission for the statue with Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A. 


The omnibus Bill to be promoted in Parliament: 
next year by the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway Company will comprise, amongst 
many other provisions, powers to construct a short 
connecting line from Harrow-on-the-Hill, througk 
Kingsbury, to Willesden, and to divert the water- 
course known as the Brent Feeder in the parish of 
Willesden. 


The Newton Abbot Board of Guardians adopted, 


on Friday, plans by Mr. Segar for a new work- ~— 


house infirmary, and also accepted the tender of 
Messrs. Bradtord at £1,1000 for steam-power 
apparatus for their laundry. 


pele ty 


FAMBRINI & DANIELS, 


MANUFACTURERS en IMPERISHABLE CONCRETE 


SONRY For 4 
CORNICES, STRING-COURSES, 
MODELLED PANELS, AND EVERY 
STONE-WORK REQUISITE, 
LANDINGS and Plain or Moulded and Mitred 
STEPS, durable throughout. 


WORKS AND OFFICES: LINCOLN. 


DOULTING STONE. 


‘CHARLES TRASK & SONS. 


(THE DOULTING STONE COMPANY), 
DOULTING, SHEPTON MALLET. 


Lonpon AGENT: 


HE. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven Street, Stranp, W.C. 


JOHN GRUNDY, 
HEATING APPARATUS MANUFACTURER, 


ESTIMATES FREE, SUCCESS GUARANTEED, 


Foundry: TYLDESLEY, MANCHESTER. 


Showrooms and Workrooms: 
TYLDESLEY BUILDINGS, TORRENS STREET, ISLINGTON, N. | 
West End Showrooms : 57, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Curer OFFICE: é ; 


80, Duncan Terrace, City Road, London, N. 


HAM HILL STONE. — 


The attention of Architects is specially invited te the Durability 
and beautiful Corour of this material, 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Fre 
Address ;— 
THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent :— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOYWOOD 
MEROHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving. 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender ; it adds to the value of the information. 


Barrersea, §.E.—For providing and fixing a small 
system of low-pressure hot-water apparatus for warming 
three classrooms in the infants’ department of the Gideon- 
road school, Battersea, for the London School Board :— 


Frazer and Frazer, Ltd. £69 0 0 
BE May, J. and F.... ue 62 0 0 
Davis, G. Bet tees abs 56 0 0 
Bilis, J. C. and J. §., Ltd. ... se 4917 6 
Vaughan and Brown, Ltd.... eo ae ORO 
JE. Wontner-Smith, J., Gray, and Co.* 39 0 0 


* Accepted. ae 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1895. 


SHOREDITCH BATHS AND (PASSMORE 
EDWARDS) LIBRARY COMPETITION, 


4 he result of this compstition we have 
already made known in the selection, 
under the advice of the assessor, Mr. Rowland 
Plumbe, F.R I.B.A., of three designs, towhich 
have been awarded the premiums. We have 
made a brief dnd hurried view of the designs, 
and can give our readers an idea of the re- 
spective merits of the plans. The Instructions 
toCompetitors were full and explicit, and gaye 
a schedule of accommodation for both the 
library and museum and the baths and 
wasbhouses. The commissioners asked for a 
design for both these buildiogs combined ; 
but it is urged, with som» reason, that one 
competitor cannot do equal justice to the 
two distinct divisions of the scheme. The 
site selected, which is being cleared, is 
a good one, and is mainly rectangular, its 
main and shorter frontage being towards 
Pitfield-street and the longer sides facing 
Coronet-street and Bowling Green-walk. 
The front elevation of both baths and library 
buildings is to face Pitfield-street, .which 
runs north and south, On the north side is 
Bowling Green-walk, a passage of about Sft. 
wide, very suitable asan emergency egress to 
the entertainment hall orfirst-classswimming- 
bath; while on the other side of site, Coronet- 
street is wider. The designs show arrange- 
ments in which one or other ot these sides 
haye been utilised for the baths. It was 
desired that the baths and washhouses 
should occupy the large space (coloured 
red in block plan), and the library and 
museum occupy the area on the north-west 
corner, coloured blue. Fach building had to 
be proyided with areas for light and air, and 
the competitors had also to consider the 
‘ancient lights” marked on plan. Theso have 
not been provided for in all instances. 
Competitors were to provide basexents, 
or half-basements if necessary, with ample 
areas for light. Much has been left to their 
individual judgment in the location of the 
various rooms, the levels of the floors, the 
style of architecture; but the general con- 
struction of baths, &c., is particularly de- 
scribed and scheduled. All swimming-baths 
and washhouses are to be top-lightedalong, at 
least; two-thirds of their length, with lantern 
lights and upright ventilating sashes; to be 
faced with cream-coloured glazed bricks, 
with ornamental bands and coloured dadoes 
in the first-class slipper and swimming- 
baths; the entrances and corridors and stair- 
cases are to be well ventilated, and lighted 
direct from the outside along their whole 
length, and must be fireproof; the principal 
staircases not less than 6ft. wide, aud the 
buildings are to be in accordance with the 
requirements of the Building Act and by- 
laws. One of the main instructions is that 
the first-class bath is to be used for public 
meetings, and to be built in accordance with 
the requirements of the London County 
Council regulations for that purpose. For 
warming, low-pressure hot-water or steam 
pipes and radiators are required, the hot 
water being supplied from the electric- 
lighting station. ‘he cost for the baths is 
not to exceed £30,000, including all fittings 
and decorations, and the outlay for the 
library is not to exceed the sum of £9,000, 
including all fittings, &e. 

The design awarded the first rremium 
by the assessor, by Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
A.R.I.B.A., appears, from the brief view we 
haye been able to take, to fulfil the condi- 
tions in all essential points, and the facades 


of both baths and library have been com- 
bined and treated as one. Luoking first at 
the plan, the author has placed’ his large 
first-class swimming-bath east and west, the 
end towards Hoxton-square, with the wash- 
house block along the north side, abutting on 
Bowling Green-w.lk. and the men’s first-class 
slipper-baths alongthe otherside. The second 
swimming-bath, with the shipper-baths for 
the same class of men, are at right angles 
to the first, their ends abutting on Coronet- 
street. The entiances are well separated 
for tha classes of men and women bathers. 
We find this desigu preferable to some 
others in the economy of working. The 
women’s first-class coriidor leads direct 
from Pitfield-street to the swimming and 
slipper-baths, and by a turnstile arrange- 
ment on other side of pay-olfice, the secoud- 
class slipper- baths which divide the two sexes 
are also accessible ; thus the same entrance 
and pay- office isayailable fur both classes, and 
the confusion arising between them in some 
other plans is obyiated. The men’s entrance 
on the other side is similarly planned : their 
first-class corridor leads through a spacious 
waiting-hall to the large swimming-bath by 
a separate doorway, also to the slipper-baths, 
and their second-class corridor to the second- 
class large bath and slipper-baths, these cor- 
ridors beg kept distinct ufter passing the pay- 
office. The waiting and attendants’ rooms 
in each class are conveniently placed. A 
long narrow corridor tet veen first-class large 
baths and slipper-baths leads to club-rooms 
at the eastend. The waiting hall. which is 
convenient and central between the main 
doorways of large bath, and the men’s 
first-class corridor is top-lighted. In one 
respect we question the advisability of 
placing the washhouse block next the Bowling 
Green-walk side, as it thus intervenes between 
the large swimming-bath ani this means of 
exit. More direct and better exits from this 
bath, when used as an assembly hall, would 
have been secured by making the north- 
{lank wall of this bath the boundary next 
the walk, und placing the laundry on the 
o her side. ‘he authur shows two extra 
entrances from the large bath to Bowling 
Green-walk, and these are placed at the ends 
of the washhouse and ironing-room, 

The library block conforms generally to 
the conditions. ‘[here is a wide und spacious 
entrance near the corner in Pitfield-street, 
which is emphasised in the elevation; an 
inner hall gives access to the borrowers’ 
lobby of lending library, 42ft. Qin. by 
37ft. 6in. The boys’ room is Opposite the 
entrance, and under control, and the news- 
room, 69{t. by 25fr. Gin., is along the main 
front, and ligated by windows, the magazine 
room being connected with it, forming a 
return side. The lending library is top- 
lighted. On the first floor a museum is 
obtained over part of the news-room, lighted 
by frout windows; a re'erence library over 
the lending library, and a book-store near it. 
The planning of the library is compact, 
and the departments under supervision. We 
scarcely like the curyed counter as shown, 
and, if po:sib’e, the reference-library should 
be on the same floor as the lending-lbrary, 
one counter serving both. We do not know 
whether the schedule has been complied 
with in all particulars. The librarian’s 
rooms are ou the second floor in frout. The 
exte: nal character of the combined buildings 
is suitable; the style adopted is a Gothivised 
yersion of English Renaissance, with gables 
to the main facade, and a high pyramidal 
roof and fléche over the library entrance at 
the north end of block, the Bowling-green 
side being kept low aud plain, with a wide 
arched entrance to laundry and pay-offics. 
The windows are wmullioned, und have 
transoms. <A corbelled turret at the north 
angle isa bold feature, and forms the stair 
landing internally. The plans and sections 
are full, and carefully drawn in detail. Au 
open-timbered roof, with lantern light, is 


shown oyer the large bath, which ‘has 
galleries. 

The second design, by Mr. A. Hesseil Tilt- 
man, F'.R.I.B.A. (which has been removed by 
the author), displays the work of a gentle- 
man who is a specialist in the planning and 
design of baths and washhouses. The men’s 
first-class swimming-bath is placed on the 
north side of site with- direct means of 
exit to Bowling Green-walk—a much more 
conyenient arrangement for its use as 
an entertainment, lecture, or assembly- 
hall than others have adopted. Next to 
it, and parallel, is the second-class swim- 
ming-bath: both have their respective 
slipper-baths attached, and ‘conveniently 
placed in connection with a central hall and 
corridor, while the washhouse is allocated to 
the south side next Coronet-street—a more 
suitable position as regards the convenience 
of entrance. Mr. Tiltman has introduced 
into his plana feature which he has made his 
own, and is excellent wherever space is avail- 
able—we mean the quadrangle, in order to 
avoid the inconveniences of long and devious 
corridors, and of haying to make so many 
separate entrances in a small frontage. 

The design which has been awarded the 
third prize, by Messrs. Groll and Todd, has 
some features in common with the first 
premiated. ‘The positions of the swimming- 
baths are the same: the women’s first and 
second slipper-baths are similarly disposed 
between the entrances, and the men’s on the 
west side of the second-class large bath. The 
washhouse also occupies a position on the 
north side of the large swimming-bath, and 
faces Bowling Green-walk. Looking at 
the plan, we ciscover a masterly arrange- 
ment in many of the details, as in 
the entrances and exits to the first-class 
swimming-bath. These are spacious and 
conyenient, and arranged in such a way that 
when the large bath is used for entertain- 
ments they will afford ample ingress and 
egress. The main entrances are in Pitfield- 
street, and are arranged on each side of the 
women’s first and second-class slipper-baths. 
One corridor gives direct access to the public 
hall or large bath, another to the baths for 
ladies, with their waiting-room in connection 
with slipper-baths, and the third to the 
women’s second-class baths. The men’s 
entrance is at the south end of front, 
with corridors divided for first and second- 
class baths. A convenient club - room 
is shown between first-class corr.dor for 
men and their swimming - bath. The 
corridors are wide and top-lighted, and at 
the end of large bath a ‘‘ swimming corridor ” 
is shown, which can be turned into a useful 
crush-room when entertainments are given. 
Three end doorways are shown to this bath, 
and two emergency exits to Bowling Green- 
walk; these are at the end of laundry, as in 
the first prize plan. We may remark that, 
the autho:s haye so placed their entrances 
and exits all inthe main street, except the 
washhouse, that during public meetings 
they can be used without interfering 
with the daily routine of the bath and 
washing departments. In the details we 
see the authors introduce the ‘‘ collapsible ”’ 
partitions between the dressing-boxes, by 
whi-h the whole area of bath can be made 
availatle for entertainments; and they also | 
show how these partitions can be used as a 
decorative dado when converted into a public 
hall; ‘This is a guod point. ‘The authors 
haye adopted a style which is used largely 
in the countries of the Zuider Zee, the 
North Sea, and Baltic provinces of North 
Germany aud Denmark. ‘The materials are red 
brick and stone drvsi:ings, and alternative plain 
bands of stone and brick. A clock-tower 
over entrance vestibule to library emphasises 
this block, and the librarian’s entrance is made 
to project at end of library block, and is 
varied up asa turret. ‘The baths elevation 
is rather lower and subordinate. In the - 
library, with entrance in Pitfield-street, the 


news-room is made, a gabled block of two 
stories, with Gothic windows in the flank on 
the north side, the upper story being the 
lending-library.. The museum is in front 
over the boys’ room. The reference-library 
is placed in the rear, and is top-lighted, and 
the magazine-room is lighted by open area 
which is left between the library and baths 
at the corner. ‘The side elevations are plain, 
and of brick. We ‘hope to refer more in 
detail to these designs, and to notice other 
plans next week. 


THE TWO SIDES OF ARCHITECTURE. 


R ECENT addresses—even those of a presi- 
LW dential character—deliyered before the 
architectural societies—are too contradictory 
in their views to giye the most sanguine a 
hope of unity. of opinion on vital points. 
Perhaps it is as well it should be so. An 
external unity may be preseryed at too great 
a cost, and it is better to hear the opposite 
sides of a question than to imagine we agree 
on all points. Besides, a question of im- 
portance always presents different aspects to 
different minds—not that all are right, but 
that by viewing the subject all round we 
get a far clearer opinion of it than if we 
studied only one side. The truth may lie 
somewhere between. We may put side by 
side the utterances of the Presidents of the 
R.LB.A. and the Birmingham Architectural 
Association. When the President of the In- 
stitute tells us that competition is not the way 
to secure the best architectural result, he 1s 
expressing the opinion of the few successful 
men who haye no longer any need of 
competing—certainly not of the many who 
still regard it as the only means (rightly and 
honestly conducted) of eliciting talent among 
the younger men of the profession. Of 
course Mr. Penrose represents the privileged 
few, not the great majority of the profession ; 
nor can he deny that many of our greatest 
edifices have been erected by men whose 
designs were selected by the means he con- 
demns.. We do not assert that competition 
as conducted is perfect—tar from it; but itis 
one of the few doors to preferment open to 
architects when everything and every appoint- 
ment is controlled by influence. Other pro- 
fessions, like the law, have their prizes ; but 
architecture is one of those in which the 
chances of distinction are very few, and those 
only gained by throwing open the prizes to 
all comers. If promoters, as it is suggested, 
were to discuss among themselves and settle 
who the architect should be for any par- 
ticular work, the chances are that only 
those who are known men in any given 
department would be selected, or someone 
who has made a name, but has no distinctive 
ability for the work. We hardly think the 
recommendation one which will. commend 
itself either to the young or unknown 
members of the profession, or to promoters 
who are desirous of obtaining the highest 
possible talent. Would the selection fall to 
the ablest man; ablest, that is, not in the 
sense of having been most successful in 
obtaining clients, but ablest in the sense of 
producing the best design? Experience has 
certainly not shown that a committee's 
decision on the appointment of architect is 
better than their decision as to a design. 
‘But the notion is a comfortable one that if 
there were no competitions, a larger amount 
‘of patronage would fall to those who had 
already made a name, or that every set 
of conditions for competition should be 
drawn up by somebody who represented 
(sic) the élite of the profession. The same 
with assessors. No doubt it would be in 
accordance with all that is considered right 
that professional prestige should be consulted 
in selecting an assessor, though we cannot 
but haye had our misgivings sometimes 
about his capability in choosing the design 
of highest merit. When should the assessor 
be appointed—before or after the conditions 


* 


are drawn up? Here is another question 
about. which there are two opinions in the 
profession. Something may be said for the 
appointment of an assessor before the con- 
ditions are drawn up. He can advise the 
committee ; the conditions can be made under 
his direction in a manner adyantageous to 
competitors; he would see that no unjust 
conditions are inserted. On the other side, 
it is justly contended that if the assessor is 
known to the competitors at the onset, they 
will be influenced more or less by his 
architectural bias, or preference for a par- 
ticular style or plan, especially if he has 
the power of nominating the architect. 
If the suggestions of the Institute as given 
in their ‘‘ Kalendar” were fully carried out, 
competition would be yery much restricted. 


Only a few would be inyited to compete, and. 


the assessor would select an architect to carry 
out the work. Under such a rule yery few 
architects could compete. 

The President of the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association, Mr. William Henman, 
entirely traverses the position taken up by 
the President of the Institute; he believes 
competition opens the door for men of genius 
who have yet to make a name, who have no 
friends or money to help them. Mr. Hen- 
man says if we banish competition, the 
greater evil of monopoly will arise, as there 
is a natural tendency to give to people who 
have. The overburdened and well-to-do 
practitioner is often, as we know, unable 
to give the attention to the design he desires, 
and the work is delegated to an assistant to 
carry out. The owner or promoter is dis- 
appointed, and the deserving and talented 
members of the profession suffer. 

On the question of architectural education 
we find equal want of unanimity. While 
representatives of professional societies are 
clamouring for examination colleges and 
classes on academic lines, many of the leaders 
of advanced architectural thought have 
broken with the professional traditions of 
modern practice altogether. The provincial 
societies, especially those allied to the Insti- 
tute, are committed to the business side of 
architecture. The President of the Northern 
Association, in his opening address, refers to 
the public demand for architects who are 
men of business chiefly. Itis quite natural 
to find a large centre of provincial profes- 
sional life taking such a view. The public 
expect the architect to become responsible for 
many things which the artistic aspirant 
regards with repugnance. As Mr. Oswald 
said, by the inexorable laws of exchange the 
younger men of this sort are forced to clip 
the wings of their ambition. Valuations, 
ancient lights, party-walls, arbitrations, nego- 
tiations, and the like are the matters which 
most nearly concern the provincial prac- 
titioner. He must.be able to deal with and 
advise on such questions when they arise, 


although they are the suryveyor’s rather than 


the architect’s duties. Yet this essentially 
business development of the profession, so 
necessary to the proyincial practitioner, is a 
development at the cost of the artistic. We 
must not shut our eyes to this fact. We 
cannot make a man a good architect and at 
the same time equip him in the qualifica- 
tions of the surveyor. If our rising archi- 
tects are to be well-informed, ‘‘ all-round” 
practitioners, up-to-date in all the subsidiary 
branches — of jurisprudence, valuations, 
sanitation, and electricity—we cannot expect 
them to be cultured artists. The two attain- 
ments are impossible, if not conflicting. The 
promoters of architectural education will 
have to face this division and prepare for it, 
if they desire to prevent a schism. We see 
now two classes of architects—those who are 
general practitioners, architects and sur- 
veyors, and those who confine themselves 
solely to architectural and artistic work. 
This breach will be widened if anything is 
done to adyance a programme which pro- 
motes only one side of the architect’s work. 


On the other side, the arguments used 
appear equally strong. At the School of 
Architecture and Applied Arts: at Liverpool, 
the other day, Mr. T. G. Jackson, A.R.A., a 
redoubtable champion, gave expression to the 
artistic view. He points out the defects of 
school training and mere classes. He be- 
lieves, as other leading architects do, that 
the system of apprenticeship will do more 
than technical training schools, however 
useful the latter may be in supplementing 
the deficiencies of office training. Mr. Jack- 
son says truly, the young student apprentice 
“ must read for himself and study for himself 
as well.” Again, he says, ‘‘ No training in 
schools will ever give him the same insight 
into the proper conduct of an architect's 
work; nor will any amount of exercise in 
working samplers, as they may be called, 
teach him a tithe of what he learns from 
work to which responsibility is attached— 
work that has really to be carried out, work 
that is intended to endure for generations, 
and which must therefore be right, suffi -ient, 
and practicable under the penalty of failure 
and retribution.” There is a fear expressed 
that the technical school may be relied upon 
too much. School and office practice are both 
required ; ‘‘ either needs to be supplemented 
in a thousand ways which the student must 
discover for himself, and will go on discoyer- 
ing to the end of his life.” We must all 
admit that the reason of so many of our 
buildings being failures is because the 
modern architect is trained on paper only, 


‘and seldom personally superintends them ; 


but the old architect lived and worked 
on the building. Another champion of — 
the same view, Mr. Lethaby, equally 

repudiates the modern school system of 

architectural. training, and puts in its 

place workmanship. Designis to be thought 

about as the natural outcome of work, instead — 
of work as the outcome of design, which 

latter is the system followed. These con- 

flicting ideals of professional teaching are 

instructive. They clearly prove the divergent ° 
views existing among the profession. ‘The 
historical development of style and the 
official programme are useful and valuable 
additions to architectural training; but our 
great masters were ignorant of both—they 
handed down a traditional teaching which 
was sufficient for all their wants, and they 
thought and worked out works of architecture 
which have been modelsfor all ages. Butthe 
modern course of training, how to makealiving 
in architecture easily for the largest number, 
is responsible for the system which, with all 
its merits and advantages, has its drawbacks. 
Systematic and co-ordinate studies have 
been established not only here and on the 
Continent, but in the ‘great ciies of the 
West, at Haryard and Cornell Universities, 
at Princetown, Brooklyn, Chicago; but it will 
befor another generation to prove what the 
result will be in architecture. It will haye 
to be shown whether architects can be better 
taught than in the old-fashioned way by 
apprenticeship and knowledge. of buildings 
and workmanship. | 


LIABILITY OF CLIENTS. 


CCORDING to a recent decision by a 
a County Court judge, as reported, if an: 
architect prepares plans and specifications 
for a building which, by some circumstance, 
is not carried out, he cannot charge his com- 
mission, and the client is exempted from 
payment. If this ruling were general, a 
client could put an architect to a great amount 
of troubleand expense, obtain valuable sug- 
gestions and plans, and not be liable. Is this 
the law? When an employer engages an 
architect to prepare a design for a building, 
there is implied an undertaking to remunerate 
him in a reasonable manner. Were it 
otherwise, very few architects could recover 
any remuneration should the work from 


any cause not be carried out. There is 
one exception—when his remuneration is 
made contingent on a certain event taking 
place; as, for example, there may be 
a contract between the parties, that the plans 
are to be approved by the employer, or when 
the architect agrees to make no charge if the 
tender should exceed a certain sum. But 


these exceptional cases arise only when there | 


is a contract or agreement between the owner 
and architect to such effect. 

In the particulars of the case to which we 
have referred, an architect and surveyor of 
Southampton sought to recover a claim for 
£20 from a client for plans and specifications 
in connection with certain premises. A 
further sum of £2 2s, was claimed for tracing 
these plans and submitting them to the 
urban sanitary authority. At the first hear- 
ing of the case the judge held that the action 
of the plaintiff was premature, and gave 
judgment to defendant without prejudice to 
other action.» From the facts as reported it 
seems that the plans were prepared ‘at the 
defendant's request ; but that he subsequently 
altered his mind, and declined to pay for the 
work done. A great amount of ‘work 
was involved in the preparation of the 
plans and specifications; the plans. were at 
first refused by the corporation, but the 
plaintiff was willing to alter them to comply 
with the regulations, if the defendant gave 
his consent, which he did not. It was ruled 
by the judge that the plaintiff had not 
carried out his original contract, and he was 
nonsuited without prejudice. We are not 
clear from this report of the case whether 
there was a contingent employment or not, 
or on what grounds the employer refused to 
pay for the work done. The ruling of the 
judge, as it is given, needs qualification. 
As misunderstandings are often arising from 
one or the other of the causes alleged, the 
question is worth consideration. The plans 
in this case, as in many others, had to pass 
the urban sanitary authority. It may be 
asked whether their approval constituted a 
condition precedent to payment. The law 
imposes on the architect an obligation to 
know the law. If he is called upon 
to prepare plans for premises in a given 
street under certain by-laws, there is natu- 
rally an implied contract on his part to pre- 
pare the plans in compliance with such laws, 
eyen if it can be shown that the owner 
wanted a building which could not be built. 
This principle appears obvious enough when 
we reflect on the duties of a professional 
adyiser. The client relies upon his skill and 
experience to avoid any difficulties in the way 
of building, and expects him to make his 
plans accordingly, or to inform his client. of 
the law. Notwithstanding these facts, we 
be 3 expect an architect to make plans that 
will invariably be passed. Borough surveyors 
have sometimes the habit of making things a 
little awkward; of requiring the letter of the 
law to be strictly followed in one instance but 
not in another ; of asserting their authority in 
a perfunctory sort of manner. Urban authori- 
ties or their officers are seldom satisfied with 
the first application, and thus it happens that 
the plans haye to be altered occasionally, 
and resubmitted before they are passed. No 
client can grumble at these unexpected 
requirements. 

Sometimes an employer alters his mind, 
and thereupon refuses to pay for the plans. 
Such people are common enough ; they do not 
clearly know what they want from the first, 
and this is a point which brings. us to the 
question we started with. Is there a con- 
tract? When nothing is said about approval 
of plans there is a presumption that the 
architect, like other professional men, can 
claim remuneration at a reasonable amount. 
A legal authority says: Where the terms of 
the contract, oral or written, are not specific 
as to the payment of the architect, evidence 
is admissible to rebut the presumed under- 

taking to pay; but such eyidence must be 


‘ 
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strong and clear. The presumed undertaking 
to pay is generally relied upon by the archi- 
tect, unless there are circumstances which 
are contradictory. If it is agreed between 
the parties that the employer is to decide 
whether the architect is to be remunerated or 
not, the architect is not entitled to claim till 
the employer has decided that he’ shall be. 
In such a case the amount fixed by the 
employer cannot be questioned by the Court. 
This is the ruling in ‘‘ Taylor vy. Brewer.” 
3ut such a contract or understanding seldom 
exists. 

In another case, ‘‘ Rumsey vy. N.E, 
Railway Co.,” it was decided that the em- 
ployer cannot set up the plea that he never 
intended to pay the architect anything, unless 
he can prove any agreement that the latter 
agreed to work for nothing. Such a principle 
is sound, for, if the contrary wero held, it 
would be easy for anyone to engage an 
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architect and afterwards set up a similar 
plea, On the contrary, when plans are sub- 
mitted or a sketch made on approval, as in 
the case of probationary drawings, the archi- 
tect cannot claim, and this ruling has been 
generally accepted. It was decided in the 
well-known case of ‘‘ Moffat y. Dickson” 
that such drawings come within the nature 
of proposals or tenders, which there is no 
obligation to accept. 


CLASSIC DETAILS AND THEIR 
APPLICATION.* 


By G. A. T. Mippzeton. 
XIX.—BELGIAN RENAISSANCE. 


THOUGH the Renaissance took somewhat the 
same course in Belgium that it did in 
France, from the very outset there was wanting 


* All rights reserved. 
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NAVE ROOF, ST. LOUP, NAMUR.—(From a Photo. by Mn, W. Furey.) 


& ¢ delicacy and the crisp imaginativeness which 
characterised the French work. It was, for one 
thing, later in its introduction, and was accepted 
as complete with scarcely any influence from, or 
admixture with, the Gothic. Certainly in the 
Church of St. Gertrude, Louvain, there are Gothic 


Panel in Choir-Stall, St. Gertrude, Louvain, 


choir-stalls (of which a slight sketch appeared in 
the Buyspine News for May 31, 1895), which 
have panels and other rich carvings of Renaissance 
character—or, rather, of a mixture of the truly 
Renaissance form of scroll with the natural leaves 
of the Flamboyant Gothic. Still, the famous 


ie 
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Carved Oak Corbel in Confessional, St. Loup, 
Namur, : 


doorway to the council-chamber in the Audenarde 
H6tel de Ville, in oak, introduced but ten years 
after the completion of that florid Gothic building, 
was more characteristically Belgian, in its complete 
adoption of the new style, and in its similarity to 
work of the Venetian school, with its carved angle 


columns and its deeply-moulded and carved 
panels. 

Certainly the finest Renaissance church, and 
possibly also the finest Renaissance building in 
Belgium, is the Church of St. Loup at Namur, 
and that also shows inspiration direct from Italy, 
rather than as filtered through France ; and, 
moreover, exhibits a sturdy originality which is 
enough of itself almost to mark the Belgian 


ST. CHARLES, ANTWERP. 


entire height, and broken round corbels over 
the columns to form springing for the main arch 
of the barrel vault, itself intersected by transverse 
barrels from the clerestory windows. This 
strongly-emphasised horizontal line of the main 
cornice may be a trifle too heavy, cutting the 
building too definitely into two halves; but there 
can be no question as to the grandeur of the 
general effect produced by this simple application 


CONFESSIONAL, ST. LOUP, NAMUR. 


as distinct amongst the Classic derivatives. 
Erected in the local dark marble, it is a har- 
monious and well-balanced composition. ‘The 
Tonic columns, slightly banded, carry small but 
complete entablatures from which the nave arches 
spring, and the mouldings of these arches again 
are in section complete entablatures, and are 
banded at intervals. Above the arches runs 
another complete entablature, proportioned to the 


of the Orders, nor of the beauty of the vaulting, 
which is ornamented with exceedingly rich cameo 
carving, the relief in a’ dull yellow and back- 
ground of dark grey. : 

In the same church is a series of confessionals, 
all different, carved in oak—the best of much 
similar work to be found in the country. The 
orders—Ionic, Corinthian, or Composite—form 
the basis of each design, the columns or pilasters 
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INIER!OR OF*ST. LOUP, NAMUR (1639). 


being raised upon panelled pedestals. In the 
example illustrated, the columns are twisted and 
wreathed with natural foliage, and the carving 
is of the strongly-marked Rococo type referred 
to in the last instalment of this series; while in 
others, cherubs’ heads are freely introduced. 

There is a great deal of Later Renaissance 
work in Belgium similar to the church of 8t. 
Charles at Antwerp—poor, deteriorated stuff, an 
aggregation of Classic details without thought or 
harmony or proportion, excellently illustrative 
of their misapplication. Yet at the same date 
there were being erected the great chancel screens 
and altars which are such prominent features in 
the Belgian cathedrals, in black and white 
marble, and which, though overpowering in 
scale, are rarely bad in themselves—one, the 
screen from Bois-le-Duc, now forming the en- 
trance to the Architectural Court at South 
Kensington Museum. The example illustrated 
is the high altar and reredos in Antwerp Cathe- 
dral, where its great size, combined with the 
fewness of its parts, completely dwarfs the rich 
Gothic choir-stalls, including what is really a 
lofty bishop’s throne. 
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“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 
A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


HE first subject for the opening competition 
held this season in connection with our 
Designing Club has called forth a considerable 
number of contributors from all parts of the 
kingdom ; but it would be a mistake if we added 
any assurance as to high-class character of the 


designs thus received. ‘‘A Country House’’ of 


moderate size ought to afford a highly attractive 
and comparatively easy subject for any ordinarily 
competent designer, and with the more gifted such 
a problem always may be reckoned upon as giving 
scope for modesty of taste and skill of invention, 
not to mention originality of idea. We do not 
really think that either of the designs sent in on 
this occasion can be described as an unqualified 
success, and those which we have placed for the 
three firsf positions do not realise what we have 
described as ‘‘ A Country House.’’ However, we 
must take the material received, and make the best 
choice we find possible, accompanying the same 
with the above proviso. We place ‘‘ Owl’? first, 
‘* Drawde’’ second, and ‘‘ Twitty ”’ third. 

The following are the instructions issued for 
the use of competitors, giving the particulars of 
the accommodation required :—d Country House, 
to cost £3,000. To be built in red brick, and 
roofs covered with tiles. Stone sparingly used ; 
but carved brick may be introduced for orna- 
mental parts, though not too freely employed. 
The accommodation to provide three reception- 
rooms of suitable size, the relative proportions 
being left to the judgment cf each competitor ; 
the hall must be made a central feature in the 
plan, not be too big, and is not intended for 


asitting-room. Seven bedrooms, two of which 
may be on a second floor and partly in the roof. 
Offices and bath-room to be provided. The style. 


adopted must be suitable to the material, and a 
quiet but picturesque treatment is suggested, 
adapted to the home of a gentleman of moderate 
means. The entrance front faces the road on the 
north side; the views from the site are towards 
the south-west, The height of the ground-floor 
best rooms to be 12ft., and on the first floor 
9ft. 6in. Plans, two elevations, one section, and 
perspective sketch. The plans may be drawn to 
scale of 16ft. to the ioch; other geometrical 
drawings to be drawn to scale of Sft. to the inch. 
The site is practically a level one. 

One of the leading faults shown by the majority 
of the designs is a failure to realise the needs and 


habits of a country gentleman, most of the plans - 


being far more adapted to a suburban type of resi- 


derce, whilesome resemble too nearly the humdrum - 


Cockney villa quite innocent of artistic character, 
and cramped as well as pretentious on plan. 
‘*Owl’’ is the best, taking one thing with the 
other, and, moreover, he has inspired his design 
with individuality and feeling. One weak point 
of his ground plan is the awkward consequences 
resulting from his octagonal hall, and although 
there would have been no serious objection to 
such a form being adopted, it must, even by 
‘‘Owl’’ himself, be admitted that the entrances 
from the hall into the staircase and into the lava- 
tory and servants’ service corridor are ungainly. 
A little more thought would have managed the 
point to which we take exception. The hull 
would obtain light from the staircase windows 


,) 
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but the lighting would be far from perfect. The 
connecting shutters between the morning-room 
and the adjacent reception-rooms might be liked 
by some persons; but they do not enhance the 
homelike character so essential to the comfort of 
a morning-room, which, by the way, would be 
more convenient if located in a little more retired 
part of the house instead of facing the front 
dcor in full view of every chance caller. In 
this particular ‘‘ Owl’’ evinces lack of thought; 
but we recognise his endeavour to obviate the 
commonplace, and his design accordingly is 
somewhat suggestive. Hxternally, it is not quite 
clear how the water is to be discharged from the 
very pronounced oversailing eaves, though a sort 
of feature is made of the stack-pipes above the 
main portal. The breadth and simplicity of the 
facades deserve praise, but we are hardly so sure 
that a little more grace might not have been 
added with advantage. This is not to be mis- 
taken, however, as an indication that we advocate 
the mere introduction of ornamental: features, 
but rather a desire to suggest more refinement in 
“items of detail, and avoidance of uncouth pro- 
portions, such as not infrequently result from too 
marked a striving after quaintness and originality. 

‘‘Drawde ”’ does not distinguish himself by good 
‘drawing, and, as a matter of fact, his perspective 
is ungainly and poor. His plan evinces no little 
study, and has merit accordingly ; but we should 
do its author an injustice if the leading faults 
were not mentioned. The need of a good solid 
cross wall is evident, and the building up of the 
upper partitions over voids above the drawing- 
room and hall do not serve to insure the best con- 
struction, while the chimney-stacks demand a 
more solid foundation than that shown by the 
ground plan at the dining-room ingle nook. The 
back staircase would be quite dark, as the little 
window in the servery would at best only give a 
very little light through the borrowed: lights 
shown. The servants’ passages also depend upon 
glazed doors to the adjoining rooms, and the store 
would be absolutely dark. The elevation is 
wanting in character, and lacks dignity. The 
morning-room is a little too far from the 
hall door as a small apartment to see business 
visitors in, andin this respect its position off the 
Staircase is an objection. As a sanctum, how- 
ever, the room is well placed, and a smoking-room 
or workroom for the boys of the house could be 
readily contrived under it in a sort of half-base- 
ment. ‘‘ Drawde’’ must improve if he ig to 
maintain the position which we have assigned to 
him on this occasion, for the inequality of the 
remaining competitors’ work has largely con- 
tributed to his present success in the matter of 
our placing this design second in the award. 

The design reckoned third in merit is by 
‘‘ Twitty,’’ and in plan is the strongest part of 
his contribution, for the elevations are common- 
place. His third sitting-room is more of a study 
than boudoir, and it is conveniently situate for 
callers not desired in the dining or drawing- 
rooms. The fireplace in the dining-room is 
located between the window and the door opening 
into the hall—a most uncomfortable arrangement. 
The mistress’s store is inadequate, and the trades- 
man’s door is too close to the larder. ‘These are 
minor faults not unimportant, and they sample 
others which we have hardly space to enumerate ; 
but the ‘‘hang”’ of the plan on all three floors 
is deserving of recognition. ‘‘Monster’’ follows 
“Twitty ’’ very closely, because his elevations are 
better, and so are his drawings. In points for 
planning he fails. The skew-set front door is 
awkward, and the entrance lobby imme- 
diately inside has a w.c. leading to the 
left, and a lavatory. to the right, without a 
screen of any sort—most publicly objectionable. 
The hall is wasteful, and the little box for hats at 
the far end under the stairs is a curious con- 
trivance. The house outside looks like a country 
rectory, with some rather good bays;. but the 
perspective cannot be said to faithfully comply 
with the limitations imposed by the elevations. 
To go over the faults in the plan would take more 
space than we have room for. Inequality in the 
employment of space is the main fault, sumptuous 
in one part, and cramped in another. Still, 
‘* Monster ’’ shows indications of better work, if 
he will but stick to his studies. ‘‘ Demetrius ’’ 
has a more exact idea, architecturally, as to the 
right kind of treatment for a country house 
externally, but he fails in details, particularly 
inside, where his notions are wanting in taste, 
and the same remark applies to the starved- 
looking bays to the garden front. Thick walls 
distinguish the plan where solidity is fairly con- 


sidered ; but massive walls need support—as, for 
example, over the drawing-room. ‘‘'Tadpole”’ 
pins his faith to a Georgian sort of house, which 
looks homely and comfortable. His plans, how- 
ever, are neither. The hall is roomy, but the 
staircase rises in an ungainly fashion, too much 
in view of the entry. The dining-room door is 
in the centre of the apartment, and the drawing- 
room is too much out of the house, with its door 
awkwardly set in the angle next foot of stairs, 
with no regard to the pleasurable grace of con- 
venience, not tu mention the lordly dignity, such 
as the peacocks on the terraced lawn shown in 
the perspective might be thought to imply. 
‘*Tadpole’s’’ upper plan is better, though the 
w.c.. on the top of the stairs is too much 
in evidence to be conveniently private. ‘‘ Giles ”’ 
has the charm of a quiet treatment, and his 
facades are simplicity itself, which in actuality 
would look at once at home and hospitable. His 
plan shows a knowledge, too, of the wants of a 
country gentleman; but the drawings which 
illustrate the design are meagre to a degree, 
giving such a lean look to the whole thing, which 
is much to be regretted. Flash drawing is not 
likely to mislead us or captivate our choice ; but 
it really is necessary to make the drawings suffi- 
ciently attractive to merit selection. The plans 
are not free from faults either; for example, the 
kitchen door is directly vis-a-vis with that of the 
drawing-room. *‘‘ Country Cousin ’’ has a villa- 
like garden front to his house, and a more im- 
posing facade towards the road, with a courtyard 
and sundial to match. His perspective is exces- 
sively poor for such a competitor. His plan in 
some respects is clever ; but not one room on the 
grouud floor is actually good. The whole thing 
is too ambitious and strained in order to obtain 
effect. ‘‘Bloggs’’ has a queer notion about 
planning, cramping things singularly together, 
though if less broken in parts and more studied in 
detail, the general location of his rooms might be 
advantageous. At present ‘‘ Bloggs’’ needs im- 
proving. ‘‘La Cigale’’ is neat and painstaking, 
but. we cannot consider his design quite in 
harmony with the purpose of the building. The 
arched heads to the ground-floor tall windows 
ill accord with the long low ones on the first floor. 
The plan has distinct merits which we have 
not overlooked. The dining-room is too square, 
and the chimneypiece is too near the door. 
“‘Tvy ’’ sends a design which looks like a con- 
valescent home, with its arched window to the 
morning-room and verandah over the entrance. 
“Queen Anne’’ comes next, with a facade based 
upon the Dutch method, and a plan which hardly 
accounts for the demands which staircases make 
upon space, else how could the bedrooms over the 
dining-room fireplace otherwise be contrived as 
shown? ‘‘Once More’’ has a wide flat space for 
the roof of his main building, and higher pitched 
gables at the ends. His plan is not really satis- 
factory, notwithstanding the space it occupies. 
‘‘Mac’’ is industrious and painstaking. His 
plan, too, is ingenious, and more thoroughly 
worked out than some; but his elevations do not 
reflect the character which a country gentleman’s 
house seems to demand. ‘‘H.’’ is the author of 
a compact plan, with a circular hall in the middle 
of the house, where it certainly would be very 
dark. The arrangement shows thought, and 
some originality. The same remark hardly 
applies to the design of the exterior. ‘‘ Beck- 
ington’’ is more homely, the south front of his 
house being the better of the two; but his plans 
are indifferent, and so is his sketch perspective. 
“‘Mandalay ’’ shows with every elaboration each 
floor of his plan in. a workmanlike way, which 
does him credit; but there is no little loss of 
space in the back hall and landings over. The 
facades do not please us so well. ‘‘ Avis’? is 
more compact in his arrangements ; but the tower 
over the drawing-room bay is the sort of thing 
always best avoided, even ina casino ‘‘ Leemo’’ 


is more modest in his ideas, although he makes’ 


a commonplace design. His loss of space in 
corridors is most objectionable. ‘‘ Black-beetle’’ 
renders his drawings too much like a chessboard, 
and his plan is not well contrived—thus, for 
example, the hall fireplace is within a foot or 
two of the front door. ‘‘ Cester’s’’ design looks 
too much» like a Board-school. The plan 
is the better. part of the performance. 
‘Red Lion’? draws in so unfinished a way that 
he scarcely does himself justice, and ‘his plan 
would be improved by study. ‘Snap Shot ’’ 
exhibits no little labour in the get-up of his 
design, and ‘‘ M’’ in a circle devotes three whole 
sheets to the illustration of his, with the most 


praiseworthy care to the titles and printing. The 
hall would be dark, in spite of the well-hole and 
big window on the second floor. ‘‘ Albyn’’ 
draws in his sky so curiously, that in effect the 
larger gable of the garden front of his design 
seems to have no roof behind it. The plan is one 
of the most practical and well-considered schemes 
sent in; but we had no choice, with these eleva- 
tions, to place the design otherwise. ‘‘ Canary ”’ 


is old-fashioned in his country builder style, and . 


his perspective sketch is too rough to be worthy 
of more comment. ‘‘ Cygnette’’ is neat or 
nothing. His house is distinguished chiefly by a 
big bay to the drawing-room, and bedroom over. 
The plan is economical. ‘‘ Balbus”? makes a 
symmetrical plan, which obtains little by the 


arrangement, and we cannot admire his eleva- 


tions, with which he has been at no little pains. 
“‘Kaffir’’ comes next, with a disconnected, 
rambling house, gaining nothing on this acconnt- 
‘‘Dessinateur’’ is untidy, and very fond of 
locating his doors as near the angle of the room 


as he can squeeze them. The consequence is that’ 
wall-space is wasted, and the wall-paper gets | 


dreadfully soiled. ‘‘Shafston ’’? shows that he 


ought to do far better work than this, as there is 


clearly an evidence of good taste about his design, 
in spite of the ugly section. Weseem to remem- 


ber something like the arrangement of his plan 


before. ‘‘Dunelm”’ and. ‘Taffy ’’ come next, 


and then ‘‘ Tyke’’ with three sheets, followed 


by ‘‘ Rex,”’ ‘‘ Veller,”’ ‘* Valhalla,”’ ** Worcester,” 
“*Dono,’’? ‘*Moor,’’ ‘*Peep-bo,’? * Thrush,’” 
“*Venus,’’ ‘Ovolo,” and “*Dlex.??> a) - 
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MURAL DECORATION. 


AC the Society of Arts on Wednesday night a 
paper was read on ‘‘ Mural Painting,”’ of 
which Mrs. Lea Merritt and Professor Roberts- 
Austen were joint-authors. Mr. Holman Hunt, 
who presided, said that, in the attempt to decorate 
the Houses of Parliament, made 50 years ago, 
simple fresco was used, and it was asserted that 
this had been a failure. The causes assigned were 
the character of the atmosphere of London, the 


ground that was adopted, damp in the walls, and : 


salt in the sea sand that was used. There 
had been several attempts to introduce a 
new system, and one very remarkable attempt 
was made by Daniel Maclise in the Houses of 
Parliament, in his two admirable pictures of ‘‘ The 
Meeting of Blucher and Wellington after the 
Battle of. Waterloo”’ and ‘‘The Death of Nel- 
son.’’? Although changes had occurred in both 
these works, in consequence of chemical action 
upon certain colours, on the whole they had stood 
very well. But these changes were so serious, 


that efforts were made to find an improved method . 
of working.» Adolphe Keim, of Munich, after 


many experiments, invented a process for paint- 
ing on walls which was a development of the 
silicate process Daniel Maclise used, but elimi- 
nated the mistakes in that process. From the 
time of Maclise it had been regarded as totally 
distinct from fresco. Mr. Rivington commended 


it to attention, and invited artists to make ex- 


periments on a small scale. The speaker had 
tried various methods until he was so far satisfied 
that he had a fixed determination to adopt it some 
day in amoreimportant work. Mrs. Merritt had 
tried it more than any other artist. — 

Professor Roberts-Austen read the paper, in 
which the details of the process adopted were 
fully described as carried out by Mrs. Merritt 
at St. Martin’s Church, Wonersh, near Guild- 
ford, and it was shown that it was not the ancient 
one known as Buon’ fresco, but an improvement of 
another process, in which a soluble silicate was 
the vehicle for painting with colours, which were 
usually metallic oxides. ‘ 

Remarks were made by Mrs. Merritt, Mr. 
Batten, Mr. Walker Reed, Mr. Howland, Sir H. 
Doulton, and the Rov, J. A. Rivington, vicar of 
the church of Wonersh. 


Professor Roberts-Austen, in answering several | 


questions, said, as a chemist, he believed the work 
would be durable; but he was afraid that in the 
atmosphere of London the mellowing hand of Time 
would be seen. It must be remembered that the 
paintings described were by Mrs. Merritt, and 
that the work of the artist in the matter must be 
greater than that of the chemist. 
Se 
A spire of granite, 140ft. in height, has been 
added to the Free Church at Holburn, Aberdeen. 
Messrs. Brown and Watt were the architects, and 
Messrs, P. Bisset and Sons the builders. 
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NOTES ON APPROXIMATE ESTIMATES.*| 


CIVIL BUILDINGS, WORKS, &¢.—(Continued.) 


46. Drains, Sronzware. Laid 
and jointed in cement on 
concrete bed 6in. thick, and 
12in. wider than diameter 
of drains, including all 
bends, junctions, gullies, 
digging and filling in (but 
exclusive of manholes, &c.), 
4in. diameter..............,.....- 

47, Drains. 

i ter 


(11 TCG] ee oy es Ee 
50. Drepaine. In mud or sand, 
average depth about 10ft. 
_ _ below surface of water 
51. Drivi-sneps 
52. D 


InsTaLua- 
TION. For towns, complete 
with buildings, plant, and 
BO DANS Uri cre pea tessuerteccs ; 

54. Exxcrric-ticut InsTaLia- 
Tion. For country man- 
sions or houses, complete, 
including small oil-engine, 
dynamo, wires, lamps, &c., 
for 30 lights ........... F 

55. Exvecrric Tramways. 


rope, passenger -car with 
safety apparatus, &c., but 
exclusive of cost of well- 
hole, water supply, tanks, 
and pipes. Travel of car, 
35ft. For two persons. ...... 
57. Evzevators. Ditto, ditto, for 


O:POrSONBie 5d... jsskswon’> wosseccee 

59. Exevarors. Ditto, ditto, for 
CEDEIAONS, Yar sy soccer eae 

60. ENcLosurzs For Lirt-wELts. 
(See ‘‘ Lift Enclosures.’’) .., 

61. EXcHANGES AND OFFICES 
62, Facrorigs. Pain, except 
machinery, &£..,......6ce000%6 

63. Fuycz, Iron. As for rail- 
ways. Height 4ft. Com- 
prising No. 7 lines of gal- 
vanised cable strands, with 
strong wrought-iron stand- 
ards and earth-plates spaced 

é6ft. apart, and. including 

No. 12 winding pillars and 
stays to each mile. Fixed 

‘ GomMplete cis 92-is2. charac gey 
64, Fence, Inon, light, for general 
urposes. Height 3ft. 6in, 
omprising No. 5 lines of 
galvanised iron wire, with 
angle-iron standards and 
earth - plates spaced 10ft. 
apart, and including No. § 


winding pillars and stays to 
Sr mile. Fixed com- 
CL EASE NE Darter pata ea 3 


65. Fencx. Extra onlyto the pre- 
ceding for strong wrought- 
iron field gate, with No. 2 
gate-posts, hangings, . fas- 
tenings, &c. Fixed» com- 
EDLORO as ois cas eps Sees cad oe 

66. Fitters. 
waterworks, with filter-bed 


Gite thidk’ Fas 
67. Firments ror Hovsss, &c., 
as cupboards, dressers, 


wardrobes, &c., complete .., 

68. Fives-court, 53ft. by 30ft. 
‘. Front wall 20ft. high ......... 
69. Froating Hospirau. 
‘S Hospitals?) 20.2... secs, ue 

70. Fioors, Concrete. Groun 
floor, 4in. concrete, with 
floated and finished surface, 
including 6in. of broken 
brick rubbish underneath, 
diggings Geo ssk.p-c eles. 0 

71. Froors, Concrete. Ditto 
ditto, but surface finished 
with Staffordshire tiles in 


COMENG i. 26 cece chasse seer wea 
72. Fioors, Concrete. Above 
ground story, 6in. concrete, 


with floated and finished 
surface, including rolled- 


1 


Per foot 


Complete as for 


Average Cost. 
A. 


3 
=) 
s 
S} 


of 100ft. 


Persquare 
super. 


Per unit. 


2s. 6d. per 
foot run 


3s. 3d, ditto 
43. Od. ditto 
5s. 0d. ditto 
1s. per yard 


cube, or 9s. 
per ton 


£7 per lamp 
of 16-candle 
power 


£300 per in- 
stallation 


£220 each 
£280 each 
£360 each 
£450 each 


lg. 8d. per 
yard run, 
or £146 per 
mile 


£5 each 

£3 per yard 
super, 

£5 each 

£500 each 


iron joists, centring, floating _ 


concrete soffit with lime, 
putty, and whiten, two 
QOGE secs... cleave ntomiag 
73. Fuoors. Woop.  Ground- 
floor, 1}in. deal, wrought, 
ploughed, and tongued, in- 
cluding joists, plates, skirt- 
ing, 4in. of cement con- 
crete on 6in. of broken brick 
rubbish, excavations, 
hearths, &c. ...... 


— £7109 


— £6 30 


* 


THE 


74. Fro ors, Woop. Above 
ground story, l}in. deal, 
wrought, ploughed, and 
tongued, including joists, 
plates, skirting, lath and 
plaster ceiling to under side 
of floor, plaster cornice 
not exceeding 12in. girth ; 
whiten 2 coats, &c. ..,.-....... 

75. Force And SHoning SHED, 
complete. ei 

76. Ferre Liprarigs, public ... 

77. Gas-mAins. Laid complete, 
including coating with Dr. 
A. Smith’s process, . lead 
joints, digging, filling, &c., 
in common ground, clay, or 
gravel. The trenches to be 
deep enough to allow top of 
pipes being 18in. below 
surface of ground. (See 
"Pabley) tects thay ence is beebucn ters 


i 


Average Cost. 
IN Ener hee 


A atgay Sue <+ OFC. 


an he 
th 
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rie 


C= rom Y 
@ 45 ‘ 
Sas te 
Oo 
eS S535 =) 
=] we for | 
HS Hod H 
v Yon Se 
f1 AY im 
— £770 =< 
Sd. _ Farad 


AnatyticaL Taste or AverAce Cost or Cast-Iron 
Gas-Matins per YarpD Ruy, Larip Complete. 


Cost of 
mains, 
including 
bends. 


Cost of 
lead for 
joints. 


Diameter 
of main, 


CA test 


J 


Inches. d. 
1 
2 
23 
3 
4 
7 
1 
6 


ASweownwntnorre ag 
- 


5 
3 
0 


COD ee EO 


= 


ms 
NAWONAL WHOS 


Cost of laying 
and jointing 
mains, in- 
eluding dig- 
ging, cartage, 
&e. 


se 


iH 


|Total cost 
per yard 
run. 


| 


ABRHONCRCMOAAGA 


78. Gas Supruy. Ineluding 
brackets, pendants, service 
pipes, stop-cocks, digging, 
&ce., but exclusive of meters 
and gas-mains ................+. 


79. Gates, Entrance. As for 
public institutions, parks, 
&c. Comprising No. 2 or- 
namental stone piers 12ft. 
high, with concrete founda- 
tions, &c., and one pair 
of ornamental iron gates 
16ft. Gin. wide and 10ft. 
high, fixed complete, with 
all fittings, &c. ............:ec00e 
80. Gatzs. App to preceding 
item for each side gate. 6ft. 
wide, and including stone 
pier. Complete, with all 
TAGCINES OC Cor cteabea-cetincrvzee ct 
81, Gates. Entrance. As for 
avenues or villa residences, 
with No. 2 iron pillars and 
one pair of gates of a plain 
character. Gates 10ft. wide 


PIECE, for bedrooms, &c. ... 

84, Gaaren for living rooms, 
Pbaihcse ncas iat cota oddtek ease cans ots 

85, GYMEASIOMG! Ss eveccadletecesses 
86. Hepce, quickset, planted 
(50) 11) «) (37: re ee 

87. Hosrirats, GENERAL, in- 
cluding administrative 
buildings, fe... /.......ccscescees 

88. Hosprrats, INrecrious, 
FLOATING, including moor- 
ings. Float of iron cylinders 
with timber decking, wards, 

and all adminstrative build- 


ing’ 

89. Horezts (first class) 

90. Horers (second class 

91. Horexs (third class) 

92. Housss. (See ‘* Mansions ’’) 

93. InrinmaRiges. (See ‘ Hos- 
Dibala) = ccs ien (snd secendetraeease ‘ 

94. Kironeners, including 
chimney-piece, complete ... 

95. LaunpRY AND WASH-HOUSE, 
complete ..... Winks /2itideas «asics : 

96. Lavarorigs, as for public 
institutions, &c., complete 
with iron brackets, slate 
top, earthenware basin, 
brass fittings, waste, {c., 
but exclusive of water 
supply, walls, roofs, &c. 

97. Lavarorirs, cabinet, as for 
private houses, complete 
with marble top, earthen- 
ware basin, waste, &c., but 
exclusive of water supply . 


fe a | 980, Lipraeras, Pablic (See Free 


* All rights reserved, 


Libraries ”’) 


wer eeeee Senet eeewneee 


94d. 


£2 per light 


£160 each 


£80 each 


£26 each 


£9 each 

£6 each 
£14 each 
1s. per foot 


run 


£380 per bed 


£500 per bed 


£17 each 


£6 per basin 


£10 each 
| 


— 
be etn | 
" r aad 


Je, Se AAR? 


a 


99. Lirr Encrosurus. For dinner 
lifts, including proper fir 
framing, deal matchboard- 
ing and doors or shutters to 
Openings, oki cesncti4 Gsaeevina 
Lirr Encuosures. For ware- 
house lifts, ditto ditto ditto. 
Lirts, Hawnp, S1xeuez, 
Diyyer. For hotels, clubs, 
private houses, &c.; fixed 
complete, including gear, 
cage, guides, ropes, &c., but 
exclusive of inclosure for 
lift-wells. Travel of cage, 
15ft. ; size of cage, lft. 6in. 
by 
561b. 


100. 
101, 


102. 
Diyner. Ditto ditto ditto. 
Size of cage, 2ft. 6in. by 2ft. 
by 2ft. 6in. ; to lift $ewt. ... 
Lirts. Add to preceding 
items for every additional 
foot of travel:,......., .:seccceee 
Lirts, Hanp, Dovstez, 
Dryner, OR Parcet. Fixed 
complete, including gear, 
cage, guides, ropes, &e , but 
exclusive of inclosure for 
lift-well. Travel. of cage, 


103. 


104. 


. Add to the preceding 
item for every additional 
foot of travel ...... 00.2... - 
Lirrs, Hanp. HospitTau oF 
InrizmAky. Fixed complete, 
including gear, wrought- 
iron open cage, with safety 
apparatus, guides, ropes, 

c., but exclusive of in- 
closure for lift wells. Travel 
of cage 15ft. Size of cage 
7ft. by 4ft. Gin. by.7ft. To 
HEG TOW his as cat yal neneaiace sang sees 
Lirts. App to preceding 
item for every additional 
foot of travel 


1C5. 


106. 


107. 


. Lirts, Hanp. LuGGacE on 
Warenouss. Fixed com- 
plete, including gear, cage 
with safety apparatus, 
guides, ropes, &c., but ex- 
clusive of inclosure for lift- 
wells. Travel of cage 15ft. 
Size of cage 4ft. by 3ft. by 
5ft. To lift 2cewt. ....,.... 

Lirrs, Ditto ditto. To lift 

5e 


109. 


110. 
cage 5ft. by 4ft, 6in. by 5ft. 
To lift 10cwt 
Lirts. Add to p 
items for every additional 
foot of travel 
Lirts, HypRAvLic. 
** Elevators ’’) 
LigHTninG CONDUCTORS. 
Fixed complete, including 
copper tape conductors, 
lightning - rods, clamps, 
holdfasts, &c. (All parts 
above ground to be mea- 
BULEG hy A ovepeet as nar igeraeonesntees 
Liegutninc ConpDUCTORS. 
App for each shallow earth 
connection, including copper 
candies broken coke, 
C. 
Liegatying ConpucToRs. 
App for each deep earth 
connection, including copper 
heed aed wooden drum, 
Silas rade se peseivecan passer chassdaacas 
116. Locks. For.canals 
117. Marines. Complete 
118. Manuo.es, Disconnecrine. 
As for house-drains, not ex- 
ceeding 6ft. deep, including 
concrete bottom 18in. thick, 
one-brick sides, disconnect- 
ing trap, glazed channels, 
iron manhole coyer with 
stone curb, fresh-air inlet, 
bag gh including digging, 
Guha van hixenet certensccnsecenins 
119. Manuo.ss, Inspection. AS 
for house-drains, not ex- 
ceeding 6ft. deep, including 
concrete bottom, one-brick 
sides, glazed earthenware 
channels, iron manhole cover 
with stone curb, and all dig- 
120. Manunoues. Add to the two 
last items for every addi- 
tional foot in depth ........ .. 


111. 


sie galgiign hw ele gaie yA 


113. 


114. 


115. 


cube. 
Persquare 


Per foot 


"sul 


Average Cost. 


of 100ft. 
super. 


——————, 


Per unit. 


10s. per foot 
in height 
15s. per foot 
in height 


£20 each 
£24 each 


4s. per foot 
of trave! 


Uy 


35 each 


5s. per foot 
of travel 


£90 each. 


63. per foot 
of travel 


£35 each 
£45 each 


£55 each 


5s. 6d. per 
it. of travel 


2s. per foot 
run 


£5 each 


£10 each 
£3,000 each 


£12 each 


44 oa 
12s. 6d. per 
footin depth 


121. Mansions OR HoOvsSES. 1s. 3d. £110 _ 
(First-ciass.) Main build-(Averageheight ofrooms 
ADP Ae Succnucks seroscp essa ov anten « 17ft.) 

122. Mansions oR Houses. 8d. £42 _— 
(Ditto ditto), servants’ (Averageheight of rooms 
OLMCOM Neceta-vc ccasgeeesd wencnalenes, 1lft. 

123. Mansions oR Houses. 10d. £55 = 
(SECOND-CLASS.) Main(Avyerageheightofrooms 
(DATIGUET i eiv see cetatihapsecep ane 12ft.) 

124. Mansions on Houses. 63d. £30 — 
(Ditto ditto), servants’ (Average height of rooms 
OMICERE 5. cae pb aaxssete ree Ny ssviewt 10ft. 6in.) 


(Lo be continued.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Our Homes, by R. Barry Parker, architect 
(Buxton), is a reprint of the articles and illustra- 
tions which have appeared in the Burtpinc Nrws 
as a portfolio, now to be had of Messrs. B. T. 
Batsford, of High Holborn. The articles have 
been revised, and may be read with profit and 
interest by all who desire to make our cottages 
home-like and artistic, and to lift the average 
dwelling out of the speculative builders’ groove. 
Mr. Parker is justified in saying “‘ that the farm- 
house kitchen has an artistic value beyond that 
of the average drawing-room,’’ because there is 
truth and honesty about it; he also declaims 
justly against the over-decoration and the ordi- 
nary room, against manufactured ornament, over- 
furnishing, and the like, all of which are 
abominations to the real artist, and his sketches 
or studies of interiors are helpful in showing how 
the home may be made honest and artistic. We 
quite agree with the remark that the accessories 
and things necessary in a room:should be made 
visible and decorative; that things like latches 
and locks, instead of being let into the doors, 
should be made decorative. And again, the 
smallest dwelling or cottage is made to mimic a 
. large house—only the rooms are reduced. Why 
not do with fewer rooms that one can turn in, and 
make the hall a room for the family, as it once 
was? But we have said enough to indicate the 
scope of the author’s remarks on these and other 
details. The author’s ideas are sound, and are 
worth attention, but some of the sketches hardly 
do them full credit. The Essex Review, edited 
by Epwarp A. Frrcn, F.L.S. (Chelmsford : 
Edmund Durrant and Co.), contains, as the chief 
features of the current quarterly issue, an illus- 
trated article by Fred Chancellor, F.R I.B.A., 
on the quaint parish church of Navestock, with its 
picturesque 13th-century tower and spire, entirely 
constructed of oak timbering ; also an account of 
‘* The Cistercian Abbey of Stratford Langhorne,”’ 
by J. A. Sparvel Bayley, and a continuation of 
George Rickwood’s ‘‘M.P.’s for Colchester.’’ 
The notes and queries publish a good deal of 
information of interest in the county. Modern 
Harm Buildings, by A. Dupury Crarxn, F.S.1., 
(second edition, revised ; London: B. T. Batsford, 
94, High Holborn) is a second editionof Mr. Dudley 
Clarke’s useful work on farm buildings, which 
we noticed a few years ago. In this brief notice 
we can only remind our readers of the practical 
and comprehensive character of the treatise, which 
deals with the arrangement of homesteads; these 
are illustrated by a ‘‘ text plan’? of buildings for 
an arable farm which received the silver medal at 
Kilburn, the ‘‘ Surveyors’ Institution Design’ 
for buildings for a 400-acre farm. Dairy farms, 
remodelling old homesteads, food department, 
cowhouses, feeding stalls and ~boxes, open 
stackyards, covered yards, stables, piggeries, 
dairies, &c., are each described in detail, and 
illustrated by details. The plans are well selected, 
and drawn toa good scale, and the detail plans 
of stalls and feeding passages, stables, open and 
covered yards, and the sections of buildings, roofs, 
mangers, &c., are useful. As an elementary 
work on modern farm buildings, Mr. Clarke's 
book will be particularly welcome to all archi- 
tectural students, and to all in charge of landed 
estates, and it is now one of the textbooks recom- 
mended by the Surveyors’ Institution to all 
students preparing for their examinations —— 
How to Write the History of a Parish, by J. 
Cuartes Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. (fourth edition; 
London: Bemrose and Sons, Limited), is a very 
useful little volume for local historians, giving 
them valuable hints relating to- manorial and 
ecclesiastical facts. A very useful feature of the 
book of Dr. Cox is the list of names of the best 
handbooks for reference, so valuable to the topo- 
grapher. The author’s work, ‘‘Notes on the 
Churches of Derbyshire,’’ is a sufficient proof of 
his experience and ability. We have in this 
handbook brief hints where to look for specific 
information as to records, manuscripts, printed 
books, &c. General indexes for a ‘series of 
volumes save time and labour, and we have a list 
of these given, as the volumes of the Arch@ologia, 
Archeological Journal, and of various other 
societies. Notes and Queries, The Reliquary, The 
Antiquary, Gentleman's Magazine (edited by Mr. 
G. LL, Gomme) are mentioned as worthy of search, 
Of course, the Public Record Office in Fetter- 
lane is one great source of information as to all 
national documents; next we have the British 
Museum, Lambeth Library, the College of Arms, 
Guildhall and Bodleian Libraries, &c. The 
chapters on Prehistoric Remains, Roman-British 


Period, Anglo-Saxon Remains, Civil or Domestic 
Architecture, Church History, &c., are well 
worth perusal, as they are full of useful data and 
suggestions. Hvery prospective local topographer 
and historian will find Dc. Cox’s book invaluable 
as a guide to the bibliography, records, and 
remains of any locality. : 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


tee election of three pensioners on the funds 
of this charity took place on the 28th ult., 
at the offices of the Institution, 35, Southampton- 
row, Bloomsbury-square. Mr. J. Mowlem Burt, 
J.P., D.L. (President), occupied the chair, and 
amongst other friends of the Institution there 
were present Mr. J. T. Bolding, Mr. T. Stirling, 
Mr. T. Stirling, jun., Mr. T. F. Rider, Mr. J. 
Howard Oolls, Mr. C. Bussell, and Mr. F. 
Foxley. There were three vacancies for pen- 
sions—viz., for two men and one woman, there 
being three male and five female applicants. 

At the close of the poll, thescrutineers, Messrs. 
T. Stirling and T. F. Rider, announced the 
result, which was as follows :—William Lang- 
ridge, aged 76, builder, 18, Dorville-road, Ham- 
mersmith (first application), 1,817 votes; Thomas 
Warne, aged 68, builder, 114, Brecknock-road, 
N. (first application), 1,216 votes; Arthur Fuller 
Smith, aged 65, builder, 53, MayGeld-road, 
Dalston (first application), 109 votes; Mary Ann 
Healing, 20, Curtain-road, aged 65, widow of 
Samuel T. Healing, builder (sixth application), 
850 votes ; Maria Elizabeth Powell, 281, Albany- 
road, Camberwell, aged 62, widow of. G,. T. 
Powell, late a pensioner of the Institution (third 
application), 2,702 votes; Mary Ann Bowley, 
Tyler’s Cottages, Ball’s Pond, aged 68, widow ot 
J. Bowley, late a pensioner of the Institution 
(second application), 763 votes; Eliza Ellis, 46, 
James-street, Oxford-street, aged 76, widow ot 
EK. G. Hillis, builder (second application), 1,428 
votes ; and Hllen Batchelder, Camden-road, Car- 
shalton, aged 62, widow of Charles Batchelder, 
builder (second application), 723 votes. The 
successful candidates were, therefore, William 
Langridge, Thomas Warne, and Maria Elizabeth 
Powell. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the chairman 
and the scrutineers, and the proceediugys ter- 
minated. 


A new Baptist chapel and Sunday-schools are 
about to be built in Manchester-road, Bury, Lancs, 
Mr. Harry Whitaker, Scotland-road, Nelson, is the 
contractor. 


The Archbishop of York cousecrated on Nov. 28 
the new church of St. Jobn at South Bank, near 
Middlesbrough. The church replaces an iron 
structure which has been in use for over 2\) yeurs, 
and accommodates 700 adults. The cost has been 
about £4,300, exclusive uf an intended lantern. 
The church occupies a prominent position at the 
corner of Normanby-road, aud is in the Harly 
Gothic style. The architect is Mr. J. M. Bottom- 
ley, of Middlesbrough and Leeds. 


A memorial chapel has been added to the north 
side of the chancel of Ss. Andrew’s parish church, 
Boreham, near Chelmsford, over the private tomb 
of the Tyrell family. It is Dacorated in style, io 
keeping with the church, and is built of 1ubble, 
with moulded stone dressings. 


At St. Mark’s Church, Reigate, new fittings were 
dedicated on Friday last. They include a credence 
table and sedilia, both of 14th-century character, 
and carved in Bath stone, a chancel screen of Staf- 
fordshire alabaster, filled with sculptured figures of 
Castellino marble, anda pulpit of English oak and 
teak, All these works have heen carried out by 
Messrs, Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter, from 
designs by Mr.C R_ Baker-Kiag, FRLBA, of 
Spring-gardens, S.W. 


The chapel of Our Lady in St. Osmond’s RC. 
Church, Salisbury, has been beautitied by the 
erection of a reredos and of a canopy over the 
statue of the Madonna. The screen in front con- 
sists of old oak work supposed to have belonged to 
a church in the neighbourhood some 300 years ago. 
The canopy above has been carved in oak by Mr. 
W. M. Batt. The pinnacles and crockets are 


gilded, and the ground work is blue, to correspond 


with the other portions of the altar, which is now 
rendered complete. 


After a long discussion, the town council of 


| Reigate passed a resolution at their last meeting 


approving the desirability of providing municipal 
buildings for carrying on the work of the corpora- 
tion, and authorising a committee to suggest sites 
for the same, During the meeting it was asserted 
that there was no other corporation in the kingdom 
without a municipal home. 


OBITUARY. | 


We regret to announce the death. of Mr. -— 


Cuartrs Tomas Lucas, the senior partner in 
the eminent tirms of Messrs. Lucas Brothers and. 
Messrs. Lucas and Aird, railway and general 
contractors, of Great George-street, Westminster, 


and Belvedere-road, Lambeth. Mr. Lucas, who’ 


was in his 76th year, had long been ill, and died 
on Wednesday last at his country residence, 
Warnham Court, near Horsham. We gave his 


portrait in our issue for March 28th, 1890. The 


funeral will take place at Warnham to-morrow 
(Saturday) at 1 p.m. 


Mx Tuomas Cunpy, F.R.I.B.A., who recently 
died at Caichester-terrace, Brighton, was born in 
London in 1821. Both his father and his grand- 
futher were prominent members of the same 
profession After being at Eton and subsequently 
a pupil in the office of the late Mr. Thomas 
Cubitt, he was associated with his father in 
various architectural works in the Metropolis 
and elsewhere. On the retirement of the latter 
from active work, Mr. Thomas Candy devoted 
himself in great measure to church architecture, 
designing the church and schools of St. Barnabas, 
Pimlico, for the Rev. W. Bennett; St. Paul’s, 
Wilton-place; St. Gabriel's, Warwick-square ; 
St. Mark’s, Hamilton-place; Holy Trinity, 
Blomfield-road; St. Michael’s, Chester-square ; 
and other churches and schools in the country. 
For many years surveyor to the London estates 
of the Duke of Westminster, he designed the 
improvements on the Grosvenor estate, carried 
out between 1863 and 1868, and introduced a 
Continental type of building, including, among 
other features, the Mansard roof. 


Tue death took place on Monday night, from 
heart-disease, ot ex-Builie Joun Youne, archi- 
tect and engineer, of Perth. Deceased, who was 
in his 70th year, up to last November had served 
six years at the council board of Perth. He 
received his training as a civil engineer and 
architect under his father, and his name in recent 
years was associated with several large under- 
takings in the county and elsewhere. Mr. Young 
acted as engineer in the construction of the Crieff 
and Comrie Railway. He was a member of the 
Dandee Institute of Architecture. 


—____=o- —______ 


CHIPS. 


The peal of six bells in the parish church of 
Stisted, near Braintree, has been rehung and refitted 
by Messrs. H. B>well and Son, of Ipswich, 


Toe collection of oil-paintings in the City Art 


Gallery, adjoining the Guildhall, has been enriched 


this week by the addition of a portrait, by G. 
Patten, R A., of Sir Edward Banks, the builder of 
London Bridge. The picture has been presented 
by the City Chamberlain. 


A new Primitive Methodist chapel, with lecture- 
hall, numerous vestries, and caretaker’s house, was 
opened at Lancaster on Wednesday week. The 
buildings are entirely faced with stone, and the 
chapel will seat between 600 and 700 people. The 
cost of the whole has been £2,600. [eas iopad BF 
Mould, of Manchester, was the architect. 


The congregation of Lady Glenorchy’s, Ediao- 
burgh, have resolved to introduce an organ into the 
church, and an order for an instrument has been 
forwarded to Messrs, Forster and Andrews, organ- 
builders, Hull. 


Wages at Johannesburg seem to be at high-water 
mark. Bricklayers recently struck successfully for 
223. 61, a day. 


The monumental bronze group, by M. Bartholdi, 
the well-known sculptor, representing Washington 
and Lifayette, was unveiled on the Piace des Etats 
Uais, at Paris, on Sunday. The figure of Washing- 


ton is barely 10ft. high, whilst that of Lafayette is — 


some inches shorter. The French and American 
flags, composing the background, rise to the height 
of about 14ft. The extreme length of the group 
is 9ft., and the height of the pedestal nearly 12/t. 
The total height of the monument is about 25ft. 
Lafayette, who isin the act of descending a slight 


slope, is represented as warmly pressing Washing - : 


ton’s hand. 


The Dake of Westminster opened, on Saturday, 
a new lustitute and Workmen’s Club, which he has 
just presented at a cost of several thousand pounds to 
the parish of Handbridge, one of the most populous 
working-class districts of Chester. 


At Chard, Somerset, on Thursday ino last week, a 
new Wesleyan chapel, built from designs by Mr. 
F. W. Curwen, of London, was formally opened. 
It is Gothic in style, has a front to Fore-street, and 
is seated for 300 persons. Mr. C. Turner, of 
Honiton, was the contractor, and the cost has been 
nearly £4,000, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

‘VENETIAN CARICATURES IN ALABASTER.—LADIES’ GALLERY, 

MERCHANT TAYLORS’ HALL.— BUILDING NEWS”? DESIGN- 

ING OLUB: DESIGNS FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE.—LITTLE 


MISSENDEN ABBEY, BUCKS.— PROPOSED HOTEL, NEWCASTLE, 
co. DOWN.—" LOGGIA’’ AT THE METROPOLITAN CLUB- 
HOUSE, WASHINGTON. 


Our Lllustrations. 


VENETIAN CARICATURES IN ALABASTER. 


Turse spirited carvings in alabaster are of 
‘Venetian origin, and belong to. the splendid col- 
lection of Sir Charles Robinson, to whom we are 
indebted for their loan. They were shown at the 
New Gallery in the Venetian Exhibition held last 
‘spring. These caricatures came from Brescia, 
in the old Venetian territory, and the sixteen 
medallions represent, writes Sir Charles Robin- 
son, ‘“‘‘Le Arte de Venezia,’ or ‘Le Arte gue 
Vanno per Via,’ as I have seen it phrased in an 
old engraved collection of similar figures pub- 
lished at Bologna, also about the middle of the 
last century. There seems to have been a fashion 
for representing the trades and common occu- 
pations of the people in the Italian cities in the 
last century. We also find ‘The Cries of 
London,’ about the same time, in sets of 
engravings. I think these caricatures are quite 
admirable in their-way, and it is a pity there is 
no Clue to their author.’’ 


CITY GUILDS.—NO. XIV: HALL OF THE MERCHANT 
TAYLORS’ COMPANY. 
In some respects, as is well known, the Ancient 
4yuilds of the City of London are very rich in 
their possessions of plate and works of art, and 
among these treasures few things can compare in 
interest with the historic funereal palls which 
belong to the Vintners, the Fishmongers, the 
Goldsmiths, and the Merchant Taylors. The 
last-named guild is fortunate in owning two of 
these ancient hearse-cloths, which were used in 
olden days at the burial obsequies of a brother 
of the mysteries. Both are of Italian fabric, 
and are carefully protected by permanently 
glazed air-tight cases, thus rendering them 
as far as possible safe from injury; but, 
at the same time, owing to their fixed posi- 
tion below the skylight in the gallery over the 
hall, it is impossible to take gcod detailed 
photographs of the palls, inasmuch as the 
plate glass in front of the needlework acts asa 
looking-glass, and reflects objects in front so 
much as to obliterate the pall within. This is 
the reason why our present illustration, showing 
one of these beautiful hearse-cloths, represents it 
from the side as part of the general interior of 
the ladies’ gallery, and even in this view the 
flutings of the pilaster to the right of the fireplace 
are seen distinctly reflected in the glass in front of 
the pall. This pall dates from c. 1490 to 1512. 
In the centre of the border is depicted the 
baptism of Our Lord, with St. John the Baptist 
kneeling as he performs the act of baptism, while 
an angel holds the Saviour’s robe. On either side 
is an Agnus Dei surrounded by rays, with the 


Baptist holding The Lamb and a scroll, Lece 
Agnus Dei ; then angels bearing the head of the 
Baptist in a dish, with another scroll, on which 
is written ‘‘Caput iohis Baptist i disco.’’ An 
open pair of shears is represented at each end of 
the design. On the shorter borders, one exhibits 
the Baptist’s entombment, his headless body being 
placed in the sarcophagus by three men in rich 
dresses, and the other the decollation ; and in the 
centre is the body, with the executioner exhibit- 
ing thé head, and Salome holding the charger to re- 
ceive it. The costume of the figures is of the period 
above given. Salome is dressed in a long gown, 
over which is a jacket trimmed with ermine. ‘The 
hearse-cloth to the right is of somewhat later date, 
1520-30. The centre is cloth-of-gold velvet: 
the pattern isin purple and gold, and the outer 
parts of the field are entirely covered with gold 
and silver embroidery, while the borders have 
subjects connected with the life of St. John the 
Baptist, the patron saint of the Company. Both 
these specimens of embroidery are of very fine 
workmanship, and were probably executed in Eng- 
land. The apartment shown in Mr. Sandell’s plate 
is the Ladies’ Gallery at the end of the hall, which 
is seen through the arched opening to the right 
of the picture. A portrait of Wiliam Pitt hangs 
over the fireplace, but the sheen on the picture 
prevented its proper representation in the photo- 
graph. This illustration completes our series 
from the Merchant Taylors’ buildings, of which 
description and plan, with details, appeared in our 
issues for Oct. 25 and Nov. 1, and another view 
of the Hall on Nov. 22. 


‘BUILDING NEWS’? DESIGNING CLUB: A COUNTRY 
HOUSE. 
(See description on p. 809.) 


LITTLE MISSENDEN ABBEY. 


Nor much remains of the original buildings at 
Little Missenden Abbey. The house had been 
altered and enlarged from time to time before it 
became the residence of the late Mr. Chas. E. Seth- 
Smith, C.B. Extensive alterations were recently 
carried out by him from the sketches of Mr. W. 
Howard Seth-Smith, and the work has been 
completed since his death. Mr. George Cook, of 
Great Missenden, has been employed as builder. 


NEW HOTEL, NEWCASTLE, Cv. DOWN. 


Tuts hotel, of which we give one of the premiated 
plans, was designed for the Belfast and County 
Down Railway Company, to be erected near their 
terminus at Newcastle, in Ireland. The position 
of the hotel was so placed that there would be a 
charming view overlooking the sea, and slight 
‘wings were thrown out to give the front some 
protection. from the winds. Golf club-rooms 
were attached to the hotel, and fitted up with the 
most modern fitments, and were so placed as to be 
near to the golf club grounds. The hotel proper 
contained large lounge-hall, dining and drawing- 
rooms, billiard-rooms, rooms em” swite, and 150 
bedrooms. Electric semaphores were attached 
over each bedroom door, to save servants’ time, 
whilst in the thickness of the bedroom walls next 
corridors boxes were formed for boots and hot 
water. A sea-water tank in basement, to fill at 
every tide with force-pumps up to tanks, was 
provided for baths. All corridors and every other 
floor was provided to be fireproof. ‘The materials 
up to first floor intended to be used was blue 
granite, rough-faced, but with boasted edges. 
The projecting portions, as shown on elevations, 
V-jointed, sufficient to break and emphasise such 
parts. Above the first floor in the main block 
the work was in red Belfast bricks, with Irish 
limestone bands. ‘This design, which was pre- 
miated, is by Mr. F. H. Tulloch, A.R.I.B.A., 
of Belfast, and Mr. Lionel Littlewood, F.S.1., of 
49, Doughty-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 


‘THE LOGGIA,’? METROPOLITAN CLUB, WASHINGTON. 


Ws give with our illustrations this week a sketch 
of an apartment from this American club-house, 
called ‘*‘ The Loggia,’’ which, by reference to the 
plan shown in the corner of view, will be readily 
seen is a kind of adjunct to the reading and 
smoking-rooms. Though not a loggia strictly 
speaking, it is nevertheless a saloon adapted for 
use in sultry weather—with three large windows 
on either side, from which abundance of air and 
light can be obtained. Its size, too, admits of 
greater freedom than the more restricted spaces 
which the reading and smoking-rooms afford. 
For use in cold weather there is a capacious stone 
chimneypiece, which is carried up to the ceiling. 
The walls are finished inside with glazed bricks. 
Mr. W. A. Potter is the architect ot the building, 


and we are indebted to the American Architect 
for the particulars from which our drawing was 
made. 

nO 


CHIPS. 


Various improvements are about to be made to 
the S.W. railway station at Eastleigh, including a 
high-level footbridge, 167ft. in length, and 14ft. 6in. 
wide. Messrs. Longley and Co., of Crawley, Sussex, 
are the contractors for the brickwork. 


In the gallery of Zion Baptist Chapel, Slaith- 
waite, a new organ has been erected by Messrs. 
James Conachar and Sons, of Bath-street, Hudders- 
tield, and on Wednesday week it was used for the 
first time. 


Atthe Manchester Consistory Courtheldon Friday, 
a faculty was granted for removing the western 
gallery from St. Paul’s Church, Paddington, 
Lancashire, in accordance with plans by Mr. J. 
Swasbrick, 


Mr. Thomas Goodwillie, late road surveyor under 
the Wigtownshire County Council, has been elected 
to a like position at St. Andrew’s. 


The large five-light Perpendicular west window 
in Hatfield Peveril parish church has been filled 
with stained glass. Thesubjects are the Annuncia- 
tion, the Visit to Elizabeth, the Song of the 
Shepherds, the Infant Saviour, the Worship of 
the Magi, and the Presentation in the ‘Temple. 
Mr, C. EK, Kempe was the artist. 


The new seaside resort at East Runton, midway 
between Cromer and Sherringham is about to be 
sewered, from plans by Mr. R. M. Parkinson, of 
Peterborough. The contract has been taken at 
about £1,000, by Messrs. Bardell Brothers, of 
King’s Lynn. 

The Plans and Works Committee of Edinburgh 
Town Council considered, on Friday, the question 
of the vacancy in the firemastership of tue city, 
created by the resignation of Mr. Wilkins, and also 
the relative matter of a retiring pension to that 
officer. It was resolved to recommend the council 
to grant Mr. Wilkins a retiring pension of £150 
per annum. It was further recommended that the 
town-clerk should be instructed to advertise for 
applicants for the post, offering a salary of £300 
with free house. Mr. Wilkins’ salary was £400 
with free house. 


A strike of builders’ labourers, which has lasted 
for eight weeks at Felixstowe, has been settled, 
the men having agreed to recommence work at 
43d. per hour. 


At the Sussex Assizes at Lewes, on Thursday 
in last week, Wm. Meats (47), contractor, formerly 
of Clacton-on-Sea, where he undertvok a contract 
for widening the pier, but had to file his 
petition in bankruptcy, pleaded guilty to obtain- 
ing credit from various wholesale houses to the 
amount of £230 without disclosing that he was an 
undischarged bankrupt. He was sentenced to six 
months’ hard labonr, 


According to the plans of Mr, Adrian Collins, 
consulting engineer, Old Broad-street, a complete 
installation of electric light is about to be fitted up 
at the convalescent home of the Middlesex Hospital. 
The contract price exceeds £3,000. 


An adjudication in bankruptcy has been made in 
the case of Joseph Gay and Arthur Gooseman, 
trading as Gay and Gooseman, of Great Grimsby, 
builders and contractors, 


A marble bust of Mr. Gladstone, executed by Mr. 
J. Adams Acton, was unveiled on Friday at the 
Liberal Club at Leeds. 


The foundation-stone of New Town-road board 
schools being built by the Skirbeck (Boston) School 
Board was laid on Friday. ‘The new schools will 
provide accommodation for 393 scholars, and the 
amount of the building contract is £2,881. Mr. R. 
H. Bucknell, of Boston, is the architect, and Mr, S. 
Sherwin, of Boston, is the contractor. 


At Lamarsh, on the borders of Essex and Saffolk, 
the memory of the Rev. C. B. Teesdale, for 42 
years rector of the parish, has been commemorated 
by a stained-glass window, placed in the east end 
ot the round-towered parish church. The subject 
the Crucifixion, and the artists were Messrs, Britten 
and Gilson, of Southwark. 


About two years ago the Government purchased 
from the corporation of Manchester a vacant piece 
of ground in Deansgate, Hardman-street, in that 
city, for the purpose of erecting new offices, The 
building has been completed, and has been occupied 
this week, the business connected with the Excise 
stamps, and taxes departments being transferred 
there from Mount- street, Albert - square. The 
building is faced with Huddersfield stone, the plinth 
and columns being of Aberdeen granite. The 
architect is Mr. Henry Tanner, of H.M., Office of 
Works; Messrs. Robert Neill and Sons, of Man- 
chester, are the contractors, and Mr. Searchfield is 
the clerk of works, 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 


Building — Fntelligenee. 


Brmwincuam.—At Quinton, near Birmingham, 
mew premises are now completed for Mr. 
Griffiths, boot and shoe merchant. This building 
consists of large store-rooms, covered with match- 
boarding on walls and ceilings, and approached 
by large sliding doors. To this building a large 
and commodious residence is attached. The 
builder was Mr. Plaister, of Harborne. In the 
same locality a residence with painter’s shop and 
store-rooms attached has been completed. This 
building is Gothic in style, with moulded brick- 
work, stonework, and woodwork. A short dist- 
ance from the above building a new residence, 
blacksmith’s shop, and laundry have been erected 
for Mr. Downing. This building is also Gothic 
in style. ‘These two buildings have been erected 
by Mr. E. Airey; and the architect for the whole 
was Mr. J. Statham Davis, of Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham. 


Boorts.—The Day Industrial School, which 
has been provided by the Bootle School Board, 
was opened on Monday. It is situated. at the 
corner of Marsh-lane and Irlam-road, a large 
block of buildings originally erected as a convent, 
and subsequently made into artisans’ dwellings, 
haying been converted into the new school. The 
carrying out of the entire scheme will cost £11,500. 
The conyersion of the old building has been 
carried out from the plans of Messrs. Sinnott, 
Sinnott, and Powell, architects, Liverpool and 
Manchester. Accommodation is provided for 300 
children, the boys’ department being in the 
southern portion of the building, while the girls 
are to be located at the north end. The building 
contains a plunge bath, arrangements for cooking, 
Separate bathrooms and lavatories for boys and 
girls, a lofty schoolroom with classrooms adjacent, 
a drill-room, work-rooms, and a spacious play- 
ground. 


Cumwuinton.—A new school which has been 
erected at a cost of £2,745 by the Wetheral School 
Board was opened last week. The buildings are 
faced with Cumwhinton stone, with dressings of 
red Howrigg stone. The roofs are of open 
timber work in pitch pine, and the wood finish- 
ings of the rooms are in yellow pine. The mixed 
schoolroom is 46ft. by 21ft. 6in. and 16ft. high 
to the tie-beam of roof, and the room accommo- 
dates 96 children. Ventilation is secured by air 
inlets through the walls, and air-pump extractors 
at the ridge, controlled by closing valves. The 
desks are of pitch pine in four graduated heights. 
The infants’ room is 26ft. by 16ft. and contains 
a gallery and seats for 46 children. Cloak- 
rooms with lavatories have been provided. The 
playgrounds, which are each a quarter of an acre 
an extent, contain gymnastic apparatus. The 
buildings are fitted with hot-water pipes. A 
masters’ house, built in corresponding style to the 
school, adjoins. The work has been carried out 
under the direction of and according to the plans 
selected in competition of Messrs. Johnstone 
Brothers, Lowther-street, Carlisle, the style of 
architecture being Classical Renaissance. The 
contractors for the school were: Builders’ work, 
Mr. James Beaty; joiner work and furniture, 
Mr. Joseph Hindson; plumber work, Mr. W. 
Forster; slater, Mr. C. J. Nanson; plaster and 
- cement work, Messrs. S. Ferguson and Sons; 
painter work, Messrs. W. and G. Laidlow, all of 
Carlisle ; heating apparatus, Messrs. Seward and 
Oo., Lancaster. Mr. Robert Ormiston, Carlisle, 
acted as clerk of the works. 


Hpinsurcu.—For several years important 
additions have been in progress at St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic. Cathedral, Broughton-street, 
with the view of improving the internal appear- 
ance and of providing additional accommodation. 
Archbishop Smith sanctioned the first part of the 
scheme—viz., the addition of the space occupied 
by vestries, lobby, and gallery stairs, and the 
erection of the handsome porch in front. These 
were finished a few years since. Owing to the 
limited area of the site, difficulty was experienced 
in arranging for the extensions. The work now 
completed has been the erection of a new chancel 
with aisles and a side chapel, and vestries on the 
site of the former clergy-house at the west end of 
the cathedral, together with the erection of a 
baptistery at the south side of the Broughton- 
street front of the building. A new house forthe 
accommodation of the clergy was acquired at 
No. 61, York-place, and a passage was built con- 
necting it with the vestries of the cathedral, and 
passing under Chapel-lane. The sanctuary and 


high altar have always been situated at the west 
end of the church, and in connection with the 
alterations the west gable has been taken down 
and rebuilt. The new chancel is 50ft. in length 
by 26ft. in width, with a height to the ceiling of 
40ft., the aisles being about 10ft. wide. The new 
vestries and side chapel are situated between the 
north aisle and Chapel-lane. The additions have 
been designed in the Gothic style of a somewhat 
Late period, so as to harmonise with the existing 
building. The work has been carried out from 
the designs of Messrs. Buchanan and Bennett, 
24, George-street.—The city authorities have been 
granted a warrant in Edinburgh Dean of Guild 
Court to remove a portion of the inclosure wall at 
the north-east corner of the Observatory ground 
on the Calton Hill, and build on the site another 
Observatory building. The new structure, which 
is destined for the accommodation of the large 
telescope now at Murrayfield, will be octagonal 
in’shape, and Classical in character, in keeping 
with the existing buildings. It is to be 35ft. in 
diameter internally, with a pier for the telescope, 
and the height to the crown of the dome will be 
42ft. The structure will be of stone, with 
pilasters at the angles. Sir Howard Grubb, 
Dublin, is making for it a rotating roof of steel, 
covered with tin. thick papier-mache, which will 
be surmounted by an ornamental finial. It is 
proposed to introduce an electric motor to revolve 
the dome.. The cost of the new Observatory, the 
plans for which have been prepared by Mr. 
‘Thomas Morham, City Superintendent of Works, 
is estimated at about £2,200. 


Lrnps.—A new Sunday school, which has just 
been builf in connection with Richmond-hill 
Wesleyan Chapel, was opened on Saturday. 
Mr. G. Danby was the architect. The school, 
like the house, is of brick, with stone facings. A 
square tower at its north angle is a conspicuous 
feature. The school premises consist of a central 
hall, 64ft. by 35ft., seating 450 persons, with a 
recessed platform at one end. The cost of the 
building, including boundary walls, has been 
£2,900. The works were carried out by Mr. 
C. Myers (brick and stone work), Mr. T. Harrod 
(wood work), Mr. T. Barrand (plumbing), Mr. 
Pennington (plastering), Messrs. Pickles Bros. 
(slating), and Messrs. Holmes and Co. (heating). 


NewcastLe-on-Tynr.—The new police station 
in Scotswood-road was opened on Monday.. The 
buildings have been erected from the designs and 
under the superintendence of the architects, 
Messrs. Marshall and Dick, 4, Northumberland- 
street, Newcastle, their plans having been selected 
from designs submitted in open competition. The 
main building is three stories in height, the 
principal front, facing the Cruddas Park, being 
flanked with gables rising above the roof of the 
central portion. The red brick facing is relieved 
by stone dressings, a deep frieze of stone above 
the second-floor windows running the full length 
of the main elevation. The accommodation pro- 
vides for the housing of 30 single constables, six 
of whom are auxiliary firemen. An inspector 
will also reside on the premises, a house distinct 
in itself being arranged for him, and communi- 
cating with the main building only through his 
office, The ground floor of the main building is 


‘occupied by the charge room, parade room, 


inspector’s and sergeant’s offices, surgeon’s room, 
six cells, stores, &c.. On the first floor are the 
reading, recreation, and mess rooms, kitchen, 
boot and drying rooms, one large dormitory, two 
rooms for the messman, and large lavatory, bath- 
rooms, &c., for the use of the constables. | ‘The top 
floor is occupied by the dormitories and bath and 
lavatory accommodation. A new feature is intro- 
duced by ‘the dividing of the dormitories by 
partitions about seven feet high, so that each 
occupant has practically a room to himself, with 
bed, table, chair, and window. ‘The basement 
contains the heating apparatus for warming the 
cells, and a coal store is provided in the yard, 
The contractor has been Mr. Alex. Bruce, of 
Newcastle, and Mr. Charles Dixon acted as clerk 
of works. 


PrrerboroucH.—At the annual meeting of the 
Cathedral Restoration Committee, the report of 
the executive committee was submitted, in which 
it was stated that in their last annual report the 
committee appealed for £4,000 for works certified 
by the architect (Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A.), to be 
urgently required for the safety of the tabric. 
The response to this appeal had enabled the com- 
mittee to enter into a contract with Mr. John 
Thompson, of Peterborough, for the necessary 
repair to the south gable and the south end of the 


eastern aisle of the south transept, for the sum of 
£694. The repair of the eastern and western 
faces of this transept, the extensive repair of the 
masonry of the north transept, and the under- 
pinning and repairs to the north-east angle of the 
eastern chapel could not be proceeded with for 
want offunds. A sum of £3,000 was still needed 
for these works. With regard to the west front 
the committee submitted the substance of Mr. 
Pearson’s report as to the work necessary to secure 
its safety, the repairs necessitated by the late 
storm to the spires, pinnacles, and other portions 
of the west front, which should be undertaken at 
once, amounting to £850. The cost of the work 
necessary for the preservation of the west front 
might roughly be estimated from £6,000 to £8,000. 
The committee reported that £1,947 10s. 6d. had 
been given or promised to the work. A contract 
had been entered into with Mr. J. Thompson for 
the erection of the necessary svaffolding to the 
west front for the sum of £385. . The committee 
acknowledged with thanks the gifts of stalls from 
the Rev. W. H. Cooper and Mr: T. A. Argles. 
These, with the one given last year by the Rev. 
Thompson Yates, were now in course of con- 
struction, and only one stall remained to be pro- 
vided to complete the required number. In 


concluding the report, the committee appealed for ~ 


£12,000 for the following purposes :—To repair 
the damage done by the late storm, to secure the 
safety to the west front, and to execute the repair 
still needed in the transepts and eastern chapel. 
Towards the sum £2,644 4s. 11d. had already been 
promised, and of this amount £1,974 10s. 6d: had 
been specially devoted to the west front. 
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The Archbishop of York consecrated, on Thurs- 


day in last week, the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist at South Bank, Middlesbrough. 


A subscription bust of the late Professor Minto, 
executed by Mr. Joséph Whitehead, of London, has 
been placed in the library of King’s College, Aber~ 
deen, 


Ausford parish church, near Castle Carey, 
Somerset, has this week been enriched by the 
addition of a stained-glass window in the south 
aisle. The window is divided into two compart- 
ments. In the right is a figure of Bishop Ken, 
while the left-hand one is occupied by St. Andrew. 


‘The figures are surmounted by canopies of the Per- 


pendicular period. The window is the work of Mr. 
F. Drake, of the Cathedral-yard, Exeter. 


St. Chad's Mission Church, which has been 
erected on the New-road, Rubery, on the Lickey 
Hills, was dedicated on Saturday. The church isa 
wooden structure, consisting of nave only, with 
campanile tower at the west end, and an annexe, 


which can be separated from the main body bya — 


screen, aod used as a Sunday-school. The nave 


affords sitting accommodation for 200, with pro- — 


vision for 100 more by removal of the screen trom 
the annexe. 
Jeffrey Hopkins, of Worcester, is the architect, and 
Mr. Stanley Broom the builder. The cost, in- 
cluding fittings, has been about £700. 

The lessee of the Theatre Royal at Leeds pro- 
poses to build a new theatre of varieties near the 
Bridge in that city. Mr. Frank Matcham, of 
London, has been appointed as architect, and the 
estimated outlay is between £70,000 and £100,000. 


A bronze lectern was used on Sunday for the first 


time in the service at St. Cuthbert’s Church, Edin-. 


burgh. The lectern is the gift of Mr. Alexander 
Ballantyne, in memory of his wife, who died in 
1890. Designed and executed by Mr. D. W. 
Stevenson, R.S.A., the reading-desk is carried on 
a pillar of Renaissance design in harmony with the 


The style is 15th century Gothic. Mr. — 


style of the church. The chief feature of the lec- — . 


tern is the figure of an angel with folded wings, 


which stands below and in front of the desk. The 


-arms are carried upwards over the head, and in the ~ 


hands, held horizontally, are sprays of palm-leaves 
and a scroll. The hands just touch the highest part 
of the reading-desk. The chiton is used as drapery, 
and the head is crowned with a wreath of olive. 


St. James’s new Presbyterian church, Alnwick, 
was opened on Sunday. It occupies the site of an 
old church, and is designed in the Perpendicular 
style. At the angle next the road is a tower, 
carried up to the height of 75ft. with angle turret, 
traceried belfry windows, and battlemented parapet. 
The accommodation of the church, including choir, 
is about 700. The building has been erected from 
designs from Mr. W. Lister Newcombe, F.R 1.B.A., 
architect, of Newcastle, and the cost has been 
£4,000. ; 


The Home Secretary has appointed Mr, Alfred A. 
Hudson a member of the Tribunal of Appeal under 
the London Building Act, 1894, in succession to the 


‘late Mr. Daniel Cubitt Nichols, M.S.A. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH HOLOGICAL 
: SOCIETIES. 

‘BrreMInGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The fourth general meeting of the current 
session was held on Friday evening last at the 
Exchange Buildings, New-street, Birmingham, 
the headquarters of the association, Mr. William 
Henman in the chair. Mr. C. Nicol was elected 
a member. Mr. Appelbee then read his paper, 
entitled the ‘‘ Conduct of Architectural Competi- 
tions.” Mr. Appelbee, in the course of his 
paper, said that, in his view, many competitors of 
ate had not received the consideration they were 
entitled to, as competitions cost them, as a body, 
much more than the successful man would 
receive in commission for erecting the building. 
In order that a competition may be satisfactory 
to everyone concerned, it will be necessary, in his 
opinion :—(1) For the accommodation required 
to be very definitely scheduled. (2) That no 
unnecessary restrictions should be made as to 
where that accommodation should be placed. 
(3) If any restrictions have to be inserted, such 
as limit to cost or frontage lines, they should be 
most strictly adhered to in making the award. 
(4) And, most important of all, that the means 
adopted for making the selection shall be such 
that both promoters and competitors shall be 
convinced of its justice; and, therefore, willing 
to abide by it, and that the promoters shall see 
that it is not to their interest to go contrary to it. 
To obtain this end, a committee or jury was 
suggested, and its constitution and advantages 
over the single assessor discussed. (5) For the 
remuneration offered both for the competition 
drawings and services rendered of the buildings 
erected to be such as architects usually receive. 
And, lastly, to obtain more publicity towards the 
close, with a view to preventing bogus com- 
petitions, and illustrated these: points by some 
recent examples. 


EpinpurcH AnrcurrecturRaL Association. — 
The opening meeting of the session of this asso- 
ciation was held on Thursday night in last week 
at the National Galleries on the Mound, Dr. 
Rowan, the president, in the chair. The Presi- 
dent, in his inaugural address, devoted some 
attention to the question of the education of 
artists. He directed attention to the possible 
influence upon their Association of the action of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
London in dividing up the whole kingdom into 
architectural provinces or districts, in which the 
present societies, to be allied to the central body, 
would be the respective centres. There was, he 
pointed out, an essential difference between their 
Association and others, in respect that while the 
latter existed almost exclusively for the benefit of 
architects, the Edinburgh Association existed for 
the benefit of architecture and the allied arts. 
For that reason, he considered that their own 
constitution was preferable, and that the larger 
the number of lay members they could induce to 
join them and to take an active part in the 
management of their affairs, the greater would 
be their strength and influence. Besides, he 
thought they knew their own business better than 
a body 400 miles away. But there was some- 
thing more serious awaiting their consideration 
in the Bill now before Parliament of the Society 
of Architects in London, providing for the com- 
pulsory registration of architects. This brought 
him to the burning question of education and 
compulsory examination. Those who advocated 
the scheme said that the ranks were crowded with 
incompetent and badly-educated men, and that, 
consequently, the good men and their art suffered 
in prestige and public estimation, that the public 
should be protected from this incompetent class, 
and that the only way to do so was to insist 
on special education, tested by compulsory ex- 
amination before one was allowed to begin 
business. But there were several points of 
great importance to be kept in view, one 
of which was that the possession of the 
creative and artistic power necessary to make 
an architect could not be discovered by compul- 
sory examination, and another of which was that 
about 90 per cent. of the building executed in 
this country was done without the intervention 
of an architect. So far, therefore, as protecting 
the public against those who designed and erected 
buildings was required, it appeared to him that 
those who erected 90 per cent. of the buildings 
were the proper subjects on whom to impose a 
qualifying examination, because at present the 
public had little or no control in the planning or 
designing of what they are compelled to buy and 
tolivein. If the business of an architect were 
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to become a closed one—which was no doubt the 
object in view—its last state would be no better 
than the present one. The solution of the 
question seemed to him to lie in the increasingly 
high standard of education for all classes, and the 
greater elaboration of the Building and Police 
Acts and their stringent application by competent 
officials, alike to the architect, the builder, and 
the public. No amount of legislation could in 
the present state of matters protect the public 
from the effects of bad art. Indeed, by far the 
greater part of the public. did not want good art. 
They wanted what pleased them, and plenty of it, 
for their money. Art and those who followed it 
could only flourish in absolute freedom. In con- 
clusion, the President urged the claims of the 
Edinourgh School of Applied Art, and directed 
attention to the good and useful work it was 
doing. Professor Baldwin Brown afterwards 
explained a series of limelight views of ‘‘The 
Frescoes by Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel 
at Rome.’’ In lucid fashion he explained not 
only the general features of the decorative 
scheme of the frescoes, but, treating their subjects 
in detail, pointed out their great interest and 
value as works. On the motion of Sir Henry 
Littlejohn Professor Baldwin Brown and the 
President were cordially thanked. 


NorTHERN ARCHITECTURAL AssocraTION.—At 
an adjourned meeting of the Association held on 
Novy. 27 in the Art Gallery Meeting Room, New- 
castle, Mr. C.S. Errington, A.R.I.B.A., completed 
his paper on ‘‘ Medieval Mouldings, Features, 
and Ornament.’”’ The paper was illustrated by 
nearly 200 lantern slides, many of which had 
been prepared specially for the occasion. Mr. 
Errington traced the development of arches, 
jambs, and piers, from the Norman era, com- 
paring the noble example at Durham with con- 
temporaneous work at Ely, Norwich, Peter- 
borough, Gloucester, and Winchester Cathedrals. 
The Transitional period was illustrated by refer- 
ence to. Fountains, Kirstall, and Selby Abbeys, 
and the Durham Galilee ; while the Lancet period 
was demonstrated by descriptions of the work at 
Rievaulx, Whitby, and Fountains Abbeys, Laner- 
cost Priory, and Wells Cathedral. The Decorated 
period was described and illustrated by numerous 
examples; and Mr. Errington concluded with a 
brief reference tothe work of the Perpendicular era, 
which closed in the middle of the 16th century. 
The lantern was manipulated by Mr. Parker 
Brewis. A cordial vote of thanks was given to 
Mr. Errington for his paper. 


Socrrry or ANnTIQuvARIES or Scortanp.—The 
annual meeting of the society was held on Satur- 
day, Dr. James Macdonald, vice-president, in the 
chair. The office-bearers for the ensuing year 
were elected as follows :—President, the Marquis 
of Lothian. Vice - presidents, Mr. Reginald 
Macleod, Queen’s Remembrancer; Mr. James 
Macdonald, LL.D.; and Mr. J. Balfour Paul, 
Lyon King of Arms. Councillors, Sir George 
Reid, LL.D., P.R.S.A., and Mr. J. R. Findlay, 
representing the board of trustees ; the Hon. Hew 
Dalrymple, Mr. Alexander J. S. Brook, Mr. 
John Taylor Brown, the Hon. John Abercromby, 
Mr. Charles J. Guthrie, Mr. Thomas Ross, and 
Mr. Gilbert Goudie; secretaries, Dr. D. Christi- 
son and Dr. Munro ; secretaries for foreign corre- 
spondence, Sir Arthur Mitchell and Mr. Thomas 
Graves Law; treasurer, Mr. James Henry Cun- 
ningham. During the year twenty-two members, 
it was reported, had been lost by death, and 
twenty-seven new members added. 


At the Wolverhampton county sessions on Tues- 
day, William: Mee, president of the Operative 
Carpenters’ Society, was granted transter of a 
license for a public-house of which he has recently 
become tenant. Mr. Mee is a Justice of the Peace 
for the borough, being one of a batch of working- 
men magistrates appointed by the laté Goverment ; 
but he holds that as the house of which he has been 
granted a license is outside the borough boundaries, 
his occupation of it will not interfere with his 
magisterial duties. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council, a recommendation by the Parks and Open 
Spaces Committee for the erection of a palm- 
house in Battersea Park at a cost of £2,000 was 
opposed by Mr. Beacheroft, who moved a hostile 
amendment, which,aftersome discussion, was carried 
by 70 to 42 votes.—A Bill prepared by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee for the construction of a tram- 
way over Vauxhall Bridge, as reconstructed, 
was approved. The link of tramway will connect 
lines on either side of the bridge, which will shortly 
fall into the hands of the council. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


AxsrerpEEN.—In the competition for the re- 
construction of the municipal buildings the town 
council have appointed Mr. Young, F.R.I.B.A., 
of London and Glaegow, as assessor at a fee of one 
hundred guineas and expenses. 


Srppons Memor1at.—The committee who have 
undertaken to erect a memorial to Mrs. Sarah 
Siddons over her grave in Paddington Old 
Churchyard met on Friday, and, adopting the 
recommendation of Sir F. Leighton, selected from 
the models sent, in by twenty-one competitors 
that of a statue designed by Mr. William Brindley, 
of Westminster Bridge-road. The work is to be 
executed by M. Chevalier, a French sculptor. 
The statue will be life-size, and carried out in 
white marble, the pedestal being of Portland 
stone. It will represent the distinguished actress 
in a sitting position, attired in Grecian dress, 
with a small coronet on the head, from which a 
veil falls over the shoulders. The cost will be 
£450. 
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The death occurred at Paris, on Sunday, at the 
age of 72, of M. Charles Comte, the historical 
painter, who for the last 20 years has not exhibited 
his works, but has lived in strict retirement, mostly 
at Fontainebleau. 


The London County Council are having the 
grounds of Lincoln’s Inn-fields thoroughly drained, 
the arrangements in that respect having been pre- 
viously of the most primitive and inadequate cha- 
racter, and the various paths are being levelled and 
gravelled. Later on the flower-beds will be over- 
hauled, and in many instances replanted. 


The Town Council of Southampton decided at 
the last meeting to construct a new main sewer 
from Simnel-street to the town quay, at an esti- 
mated cost of £4,000. 


A reredos of Caen stone and marble has just been 
erected in the church of St. Mary, Shotesham, near 
Norwich, The structure is in the Late Decorated 
period of architecture, the central portion being 
carved in high relief with a representation of the 
Last Supper, after the style of Leonardo da Vinci. 
An elaborate canopy of pierced tracery and carved 
pinnacles rises above this, and the side wings form 
@ series of panels with surface tracery in the same 
style. The work was executed by Messrs. Jones 
and Willis, of Birmingham, London, and Liverpool. 


Mr. J. W. Taylor, F.R.I.B.A., of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, has, through the instructions of the 
Peoples’ Palace Co., Limited, rearranged and re- 
constructed that building. The quantities were 
taken out by Mr. George Bell, quantity surveyor, 
60, Collingwood-street, Newcastle, and the whole 
of the work is intrusted to Mr. Alexander Pringle, 
of Gateshead. 

A meeting of the newly-formed Bury and Dis- 
trict Master Builders’ Association was held at the 
Grey Mare Hotel, Bury, Lancs, on Thursday 
evening in last week. Mr. R, Smith presided, and 
there was a large attendance of the various trades. 
A preliminary committee was formed for the pur- 
pose of drafting rules, and Mr. J. H. Thompson, of 
Messrs. Thompson and Brierley, was appointed 
secretary pro tem. of the local association. 


Mr. William Johnson, the missionary who, with 
his wife, was murdered at the Friends’ Mission 
Station at Arivonimamo, last week, was formerly 
an architect in practice in London, having pre- 
viously acted as assistant to Mr. Edward Birchall, 
F.R.1.B.A., of Leeds. In 1871, Mr. Johnson went 
out to Madagascar, and a year later he married Miss 
Sewell. For some years he acted as head-master 
of the Friends’ Foreign Mission High School at 
Antananarivo. He carried out the enlargement of 
the school buildings, and, besides drawing the 
plans for the London Missionary Society’s High 
School for Girls, built a hospital which cost between 
£5,000 and £6,000. 


Sir John Gilbert has presented to the Blackburn 
Corporation fourteen water-colour sketches, with a 
hope that they will prove of service to the art 
students of Blackburn, of whom he is pleased to 
hear so good an account. The drawings are stated 
to be fine examples of Sir John’s earlier work, and 
of special value to students. 


Mr. James Runnalls, of Penzance, an ex-councillor, 
and one who, as tenant of the Penlee Quarries, had 
become a large exporter of granite and macadam, 
diedon Friday. Of a speculative turn of mind, and 
shrewd, and industrious, he turned his attention to 
the Penlee Quarries, granite from which was to have 
formed the proposed breakwater for Mount’s Bay. 
Instead of that, in the form of macadam, a huge 
hole at the base of the hill, which leads to Paul 
Churchtown, has gone, under his management, to 
make and maintain thousands of miles ofroad. He 
leaves a widow, a son, Mr. James Runnalls, who 
has long superintended the business, and a daughter. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselyes responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents, All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should. be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buiup1ne 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently ofherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tue StRanp Newsparer Company, LimirEp. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s..0d. (or 33fr. 80c.) “To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation adyertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
oo can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. g 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
Office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations, in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in= 
sertion. 

SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant’? 

or “Situations Wanted” is Onz Suiting FoR TwEnty- 

~FOuR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
of A few bound yolumes of Vols. XL., KLI., XLVI., 

LIX., L1., LIL, LIV., LVI, LIX,, LX.; LXI., 
LX, LXTI1., LXIV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound. yolumes are out 
ofprint. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requirin: 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recrrvep.—J. F. Woolney.—E. C. B.—W.N. and Co.— 
Antipodian.—E. 8. (Cork). 


Correspondence, 
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PROPOSED NATIONAL AND PROVINCIAL 
UNION OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


To the Editor of the Buitpina News. 


‘\. . . We hear the fearful tempest sing, 
Yet seek no shelter to avoid the storm ; 
We see the wind sit sore upon our sails, 
And yet we strike not, but securely perish.” 
—SHAKESPEARE. 

Siz,—It would, perhaps, be too much to expect 
that that which has been neglected for so long 
should suddenly and spontaneously burst forth, 
and, presto! become an accomplished fact; that 
architects as a body should practically recognise 
the imperative necessity of showing a bold, united 
front to the enemy, whose name may well be called 
Legion, and which your correspondent, ‘‘ One ina 
Mob,”’ not without reason, despairs of ever seeing 
vanquished. And yet it is difficult to imagine 
that, as matters now stand, any thoughtful archi- 
tect with any love for the well-being of his pro- 
fession can hold back, and elect to go on still in 
the old ruts propelled by the obsolete machinery 
of half a century ago, and content himself to read 
the times with the aid of a farthing dip, when, 
with a little exertion, he might enjoy the luxury 
and brilliancy of the electric light. Is his pro- 
found love for antiquity—his deep reverence for 
Medicevalism—answerable for this ? 

A friend lately remarked to me: ‘‘ I think less 
of architects now than ever I did, and they deserve 
all they get, and more, if they will not be at the 
trouble to protect. themselves.’’ What could I 
reply to this home-thrust ? I could but acquiesce 
with the best possible grace at command. Yet I 
confess it makes one’s blood boil to think of it, 
that even outsiders can express righteous indig- 
nation, while we apparently are content to sit in 
our arm—but not easy—chairs, outwardly indif- 
ferent as to how the wind blows. ° 

_ Referring to your excellent leader of this week 


as to putting down the sham architect, may I 
ask who is responsible for his presence amongst 
us? The great bulk of the evils under which 
the profession labours and groans has been born 
of the apathy and indifference of architects them- 
selves, and this exampleis noexception. Let us look 
the matter straight in the face and honestly acknow- 
ledge, itis we, and we only, that have erred and 
gone astray. The pseudo-architect is but repre- 
sentative of one of the weeds which have been 
allowed to grow and seed year after year in our 
unkempt garden, and whilst almost to a fault 
looking after our patrons and individual interests, 
we have, alas, entirely neglected our colleotive 
obligations in their most essential points. Don’t 
let us try and escape conviction by throwing the 
blame on the pseudo-architect—‘‘ Lay not this 
flattering unction to your soul ’’—nay, every tittle 


of responsibility rightfully belongs to, and must in ’ 


justice rest upon, the shoulders of the legitimatist 
himself. It is useless for the cause to blame the 
effect. In this case prevention is our only remedy ; 
the question simply resolves itself into whether we 
elect to suffer another year’s harvest of seedlings 
after this sort or not? And this is but a modicum 
of the rank undergrowth which is choking, 
blighting, and retarding the healthy growth of 
the legitimate tree. Again quoting from your 
leader ‘‘ The essential weakness of the profession 
is its disintegrated state. There seems’ to be a 
mutual repulsion between its members, and 
nothing but gross ill-treatment from outsiders can 
bring them together.’? Thank you, Mr. Editor ; 
you have certainly here hit the right nail on the 
head ; grant that it may be driven home and 
*‘ clinched on the underside.’’ We had heard a 
great deal lately about the unity of the Empire, 
let us have alittle about the unity of the pro- 
fession. Lot us away with, and for ever, 
this paltry, contemptible individual nursing 
of our pet selves, or our particular hobbies, this 
individual, suicidal exclusiveness, and despicable 
jealousies ; this demon of selfishness, battening, 
as it does, on our very life-strings, and proving a 
fatal obstacle in our way to Cherish and support 
all that we are in honour bound to defend and 
uphold. <‘‘Seek not thine own, but another’s 
wealth.” And, undoubtedly, imperative and 
vital as the necessity is for reform to architects 
themselves, and however great the relief it will 
afford them, yet it will be as nothing to- the 
benefits likely to accrue to the public at large. 
And architects, in simple justice, owe it to the 
public as well as themselves, that a large measure 
of reform should be introduced, and that speedily. 
Architects should at least be placed equally upon 
an honourable footing and equality with the 
medical and legal professions, and depend upon it 
this can only be brought to pass by unity in 
strength and purpose; and which ‘was very ably 
put forth by your correspondent ‘‘ W. F. S.” 
last week. 

In reference to my letter which you kindly 
inserted in your issue of the 15th ult., wherein [ 
advocated the uniting of all members of the pro- 
fession into one solid and united body, and briefly 
—I am afraid in a somewhat crude manner— 
suggested one way in which this might be done. 
May I be permitted to thank those members. of 
the Institute, Association, and others, who have 
responded to my invitation, to send me their 
names, and also for valuable information and 
data. I may state that the forwarding of names 
implies no further responsibility or liability, as 
the matter at present is simply in an honorary 
stage, and it need not cost the sender one penny, 
as a post-card will meet all requirements. The 
sending of names is only meant as an individual 
expression of conviction that the time has arrived 
when something must be done to protect and 
raise the status of the profession. In other words, 
that the time has now arrived when it is im- 
perative that a forward movement be originated 
by the entire body of architects, and so voiced 
with such a force as to be irresistable. And who 
would not participate in such a consummation so 
devoutly to be wished ? 

May I ask that those who intend, but have not 
as yet sent in their names, would do so, and thus 
facilitate my being able to convey over the re- 
sponsibility into more efficient, responsible, and 
fitting hands than mine can profess to be. And 
also, as everyone must agree, that the movement, 
to be successful, must, in the first place, be 
numerically strong. A committee could then be 
formed, representative of the Institute, Associa- 
tions, &c., together with representatives of what 
we may term the ond jide unattached members of 
the profession, who will consult as to the forming 


of a union as: above, or whether’ any other 
amalgamation or federation and general enlist- 
ment would be more desirable; whatever the 
result, it would then be submitted for approval to 
the general body. Such:an inquiry, at least, could 


not but have a healthy influence in raising in- | 


terest, and, let us hope, also a little enthusiasm. 


And, sub rosé, there is no reason why the Presi- — a 


dent of the Institute should not allow himself to 
be nominated for and elected chairman, and the 
presidents of the several associations and societies 
vice-chairmen; and would not this constitute a 
true ‘‘ union of hearts’’? Again thanking you 
in anticipation.—I am, &c., 
Durham, Nov. 30. 
P.S.—Referring to your correspondent ‘‘ A.’s”’ 
letter of this week, I may inform him, that 
exactly to the week, 23 years ago, November, 
1872, a letter of mine appeared in the Burmpine 


- GrorGEe Orb. 


News, illustrative of a very similar competition - 


case, and every. volume since then has kept on 
repeating the same old story. Iam afraid he will 
not be able to derive much comfort and cohsola- 
tion from this fact; but, nevertheless, it conveys 
an important lesson, ‘‘ he that runs may Ned Z 


TECHNICAL TERMS. 


Sir,—Referring to the letter of Mr. W. Sim- 
mons, he has. probably noticed that workmen 
sometimes say ‘‘purline’’ for ‘‘ purlin.”’ — 

Is not sofite the proper word—not ‘* soffit’ ? 
A well-known architect and’ linguist once told 
me that it was an old French word, meaning the 
under-side. 3 

I have heard many arguments as to the word 
‘facia,’ or ‘‘fascia.”—I am, &. ~ H. I. 


——___$§_ 


» OHIPS. 


The West Hartlepool School Board have decided 
to erecta school in Brougham-terrace, at a cost of 
£16,522, to accommodate 1,375 children, or nearly 
£18 per head. 


Mr. G. W. Willcocks, M.Inst.C.E., an inspector 
to the Local Government Board, conducted on 
Friday an inquiry in the Huddersfield Town Hall, 
with regard to the application of the corporation for 
permission to borrow £50,000 for electric lighting 
purposes. The town clerk explained that the 
corporation had previously obtained power to borrow 
£650,000 for electric lighting ; but. under the order 
then made their operations were confined to a pre- 
scribed area, which did not include several outlying 
districts within the borough. The present electric 
works, sufficient for the requirements of the pre- 
scribed area, had exhausted the borrowing powers. 
Mr, A. B. Mountain, electrical engineer, produced 
plans of the present works, and gave detailed 
estimates of the cost of the proposed extensions. 


The city council of York resolved on Monday to 
retain the services of Professor Kennedy, F.R.S., 
as electrical engineer to the: corporation, (1) the 
professor to submit a’comprehensive scheme tor the 
lighting of the city, with estimates of costs, annual 
expenses, and probable income, for a fee of 100 
guineas and out-of-pocket expenses; and (2) the 
professor to accept the appointment of engineer to 
the corporation electric lighting undertaking, and 
to prepare detailed plans and specifications, and to 
supervise the execution of the work, for a commis- 
sion of 5 per cent., and the fee of 100 guineas to 
merge in the same commission. . é 


The markets committee of the Leeds Corporation 
paid a visit to the Kirkgate Market on Monday, 
and decided upon a scheme for the partial recon- 
struction of those premises. 
given to the city engineer (Mr. T. Hewson) to pre- 
pare plans for a new frontage to Vicar-lane and 
Kirkgate, for the covering in of the present blocks 
of fruit and provision buildings, and for the con- 
struction of a road from Vicar-lane through the 
present covered portion to the lower end of the 
market, 


The foundation-stone of a new Roman Catholic 
church, Park-road, Peterborough, was laid on 
Tuesday week by the Bishop of Northampton. The 
complete church of which the first section is now 
in hand, will consist of nave, north and south 
aisles, north and south transepts, chancel, and north 
and south porches, &c. The church will be built of 
Stamford stone in the Decorated style. Apart from 
land, the portion at present being ereeted will cost 
about £4,000, At the west end a presbytery is 
being built. It, too, is of stone, and runs at right 
angles to the church, which it joins. Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, of London, is the architect, and Mr. 
Hammond, of Peterborough, is the builder. 


A. four-manual organ, built by Messrs, Words- 
worth and Co., has been placed in the parish church 
of Epping. It is suid to be the largest instrument 
in an Essex church, : 


Instructions were . 


6, 1895. 
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Intercommunication, 


—_+0-—. 
QUESTIONS. 


{11459.|—‘* Building News.”’—I should be glad if 
‘ anyone would inform me if there are any portfolios made 
for a volume (half-year), the price, and where I can get 
them? It seems to me it will be better and cheaper than 
having them bound up in‘the usual way. Should be 

’ pleased to have any suggestions.—SrupEnrT. 


_[11460.]—Dormitories.—What amount of cubical 
‘ air-space should be allowed in planning dormitories for 
‘ children and for adults? Does the Education Depart- 
- ment make. any definite regulation upon this point in 
, Schools over which they have control ?—C. H. Cuannon. 


~ _[11461.]—Whitewash.—What is the best method of 

_ cleaning an accumulation of successive coats of white- 
wash from old carved stonework without injury to the 
surface and tooling ?—Dousrrut. 


_ , [11462.|—Hot-Water Heating.—Will some reader 

_ kindly give me name of a good inexpensive book which 

. fully explains heating by hot water, and what size and 

, euaunt of pipes, &c., are required to heat given Areas !— 
‘TUDENT. 


[11463.] -Wind-Pressure.—Will any reader kindly 


1 


_ give me the method of measuring wind-pressure on an 
_ ogee roof thus: octagonal on plan, and 30ft. diameter ?— 
ARCHITECT, 


; REPLIES. 


: [i45t}—Skittle Alley.—The room should be about 
' 40ft. long and 18tt. wide ; the table (about 5ft. 3in. square, 
. set diagonally 2ft. from the end): should be of 2in. oak, 
_ bedded in clay and concrete 2ft. thick. The channel from 
, the first skittle should be 21ft., and 2ft. 9in. wide, 2}in. 
below floor with curb.. The well next player should be 
_ 4in. deep, and the space for player from well to wall 
: 10ft. ; remainder of room boarded or cemented.—H. Lovr- 
GROVE. 


TT Oe 


CHIPS, 


The Town Council of Bodmin have decided to 
‘ invite competitive designs for the Passmore Edwards 
' Free Library to be built in that town. 


« The manayers of the British schools at Truro have 

instructed Mr. Silvanus Trevail, M.S.A., of that 
‘city, to prepare plans for two schools to accom- 
'modate 450 children, and to cost about £2,500. 


The Chiteau d’Amboise, bought by the Duc 

@’Aumale at the sale of the property which formerly 

. belonged to the Comte de Paris, is to be transformed 

into an asylum for the old servants of the Orleans 
family. 


The directors of the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway Company have appointed Mr, Charles 
L. Morgan, assistant engineer of the Great Eastern 
Railway, to be chief resident engineer of this 
company, in succession to Mr. Frederick Dale 
Banister, who retires on the Ist of February next. 


The premises of Messrs. M‘Gaws and Co., wood- 
moulders, 77, 79, and 81, York-road, Lambeth, 
were destroyed by fire on Friday night. The work- 
shops of two floors, covering 60ft. by 30ft., were 
burnt out, a block of timber stores 30ft. square was 
destroyed, and other buildings were greatly 
damaged by fire. 


The Leeds Corporation haye instructed the city 
engineer (Mr. Thomas Hewson) to get out tenders 
as early as possible for the erection of five new 
blocks of hospital buildings upon the Manston 
estate. These will include premises for the treat- 
ment of smallpox, scarlet fever, and typhoid fever 
patients, a small sanatorium, a disinfectant station, 
and a caretaker’s house. This is but part of a 
scheme, for carrying out which the Leeds Corpora- 
tion have asked the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to borrow £63,000. 


The reopening of St. Anne’s Roman Catholic 
Cathedral in Leeds took place on Sunday. The 
interior has undergone at the hands of painters and 
decorators a complete transformation from its dingy 
hue to a lightness of tone, while the sanctuary has 
been ornamented, the panelling gilded and chased, 
and the walls adorned with representations of the 
implements of the Passion, after an ancient marble 
monument at Ravenna. The work has been done 
nnder the direction of Mr. J. F. Bentley, of London. 
The painting bas been executed by Mr. N. Hitch, 
of London. . The installation of the electric light, 
which has just been completed, was ¢arried out by 
Mr. Edmondson, of Kirkstall-road, Leeds. The 


’ 


expenditure on the decoration and lighting amounts 
to £700. 


Legal, 


—+4++— 
REGISTERED DESIGNS. 


dk A ery the present law a ‘‘new or original 
design not previously published in the 
United Kingdom ” can be registered, and so pro- 
tected against infringement. This is, of course, 
avery important matter, for there are many things 
for which a valid patent could not be obtained, 
but which, nevertheless, might be made copyright 
by registration under the Act, and so secured 
from legal imitation at all events. In‘a recent 
case between rival lamp-makers (Zimes, 20 Nov.), 
which went to the Court of Appeal, the article 
in question was an oil-stove. The plaintiffs 
were the proprietors of a registered design 
for an oil-stove which they sell as the Cathedral 
stove. This design simply consists of.a traceried 
window applied to the sides of an hexagonal case 
of metal in which is placed an oil-lamp for heat- 
ing purposes. The defendants also sold oil- 
stoves of the same shape, with a church window 
similarly applied. The plaintifi’s design was 
registered in accordance with the Patents, De- 
signs, and Trade Marks Act, 1883, and the action 
was brought for an injunction and damages for 
the infringement. 

At the trial Mr. Justice Kekewich held that 
there had been ‘no infringement, and so he dis- 
missed the action. Upon plaintiff’s appeal this 
decision was reversed, and an injunction and an 
inquiry as to damages were granted. The Lord 
Chancellor pointed out that the eye was the true 
test in all these cases, and that the question of 
infringement be decided by placing the designs 
side by side, and asking whether they are the 
same, or whether the one is an obvious imitation 
of the other. But to this simple rule he added 
that, as a design to be registered must be ‘‘ new 
or original,’’ it was necessary to take into account 
the state of knowledge at the time of the regis- 
tration, and in what respects the design was new 
or original when considering whether any varia- 
tions that appear in the alleged infringement 
were substantial or immaterial. It seems prob- 
able that this protection by registration of designs 
might be more often enforced by action than is 
done if proof of infringement is so easy, and the 
design can be so readily shown to be ‘‘new or 
original,’’ as appear to have occurred in this case. 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.O. 

Notz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpine News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


PERPLEXED. —PaRTNERSHIP.—PREMIUM.—The value of 
ashare in a partnership depends upon so many condi- 
tions, that it is quite impossible to lay down any rule. 
For a new business, about two years’ purchase would 
probably be reasonable. 

Doric.— Appitrions.—BuiLpina-Ling. — The question 
seems to come to this: Which is the building-lhne? If 
the new houses are taken, you would be right; if the old 
frontages are followed, these would be wrong. It seems 
to me that the Council are acting unreasonably, and prob- 
ably the Court would interfere. 

H. H.—Conrracr.—Derrcts. — Founpation.—If you 
can prove that the defect was in the made ground upon 
which you built, and not in your work or materials, you 
would not legally be liable. 

J. C.— Conrracr. — Exrras.— Arcuirgor.— By the 
clause quoted, these extras would be claimable, I should 
say, provided you obtain the architect’s certificate as to 
their value, in accordance with the contract. 


a 


Mr. G. W. Willocks, M.I.C.E., held an inquiry 
at Wakefield, on Friday, as to an application to the 
Local Government Board by the City Council for 
permission to borrow £25,000 for providing electric 
lighting. There was not the slightest opposition. 

r. Robert Hammond, electrical engineer, London, 
has been consulted by the City Council, and isto 
superintend the erection of the intended works, 
The site of the proposed works is Calder Vale, and 
they are to be carried on in connection or combina- 
tion with the proposed sewage works. The estimated 
cost of the plant is £15,280. 


On Wednesday evening last the managers of sub- 
contractors and all the foremen engaged on the 
new building (about 40 in all) were entertained at 
dinner by the Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers at the Ship Hotel, Charing Cross, on the 
occasion of the commencement of the session 
1895-96. A capital musical programme was pro- 
vided, in which Messrs, Court, Cook, Clark, Tyler, 
and West took part. Owing to the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. Charles Barry (the architect), the 
chair was taken by Mr. R. Stephen Ayling, with 
Mr. H. Hadfield, clerk of works, in the vice-chair. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENOE. 


A REDHILL ARBITRATION CasE.—At the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, Great George-street, West- 
minster, Mr. Henry Currey, F.S.A., F.R.LB.A.,, 
has sat as arbitrator in the claim for £19,900 for 
compensation which had been made by Mr, G, B. 
Rennie, €.C., from the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway Company, who have obtained 
Parliamentary powers to purchase, among other 
properties, the Hooley Estate, near Redhill, for the 
purpose of constructing their new line between 
Croydon and Redhill. The estate comprises 14} 
acres. The claimant purchased the property in 
1874 and 1885 for £8,600, and had since spent con- 
siderable sums on improvements, including an 
additional £830 for further land. Mr. Robert 
Vigers, F'.S.I., said land in the neighbourhood of 
Redhill was in great demand for building purposes. 
He valued the property at £19,500. It would fetch 
£600 a year at 20 years’ purchase. Mr. KE. Tewson, 
F.S.I. (Messrs, Debenham, Tewson, Farmer, and 
Bridgewater), 80, Cheapside, E.C., placed the cost 
of reinstatement at £19,000.. Mr. F. T. Gals- 
wortby, F.S.I. (Messrs. Chinnock, Galsworthy, 
and Chinnock, 11, Waterloo-place, S.W.), believed 
the price should be £15,635. Quite recently he 
had sold land at Redbill at the rate of £800 an acre. 
Mr, A. Garrard, F.S.I. (Messrs. V. Buckland and 
Garrard, 8, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, E.C.), 
valued the property at £16,903; but these figures 
did not include the fixtures of the house, the sand 
which was being removed, or the land which would 
be left after its removal. Sir John Whittaker Ellis, 
Bart., F.S.I. (Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, Clark, 
and Co., 29, Fleet-street, E.C.), called on behalf of 
the company, gave as his opinion that the property 
would not fetch more than £4,000 or £5,000, owing 
to its peculiar position. His valuation totalled 
£8,220. His figures were based upon 20 years’ 
rateable value. Mr. Daniel Watney, 33, Poultry, 
E.C., believed that if the Hooley Estate was put in 
the market it would not fetch £6,000. Mr. Bous- 
field (Messrs. E. Fox and Bousfield, 99, Gresham- 
street), placed the full market value of the property 
at £7,500 in round figures. Mr. Moon (Messrs. 
Faller, Moon, and Fuller, of Croydon, Guildford, 
and Epsom) valued the estate at £6,930. The 
decision of the arbitrator will be made public in 
due course, 


Breack or Execrric-Liguring AGREEMENT.— 
In the Queen’s Bench Division, on Friday, before 
the Lord Chief Justice and a special jury, the hear- 
ing was concluded of an action brought by the 
Fareham Electric Light Company, Limited, against 
the Fareham Urban District Council to recover 
damages for an alleged breach of an agreement 
whereby the defendants undertook to buy from the 
plaintiffs their electric-lighting installation at Fare- 
ham, at a price to be fixed by arbitrators, and 
which was subsequently fixed at £4,866 3s. The 
defendant board had declined to carry out the 
agreement, and during the hearing of the case it 
was stated that this was due to a change in the 
composition of the board, by which a majority was 
returned in favour of gas-lighting instead of elec- 
tricity. The jury found for the plaintiffs, with 
£3,800 damages, and judgment was entered ac- 
cordingly, execution being stayed till Jan. 15. 


In rE G. H. Inert, Warsor.—The first meeting 
of the creditors of George Henry Ilett, builder, of 
Warsop, near Mansfield, was held on Nov. 27 at 
Nottingham. The statement of affairs showed 
gross liabilities £171 1s., all of which was expected 
to rank for dividend. His assets debtor estimated 
at £33 183., leaving a deficiency of £137 3s. He 
only commenced business in May last, his capital 
being £50. 


Curious SEQUEL TO A JOINERS’ STRIKE.—The 
hearing of the action brought against Mr, Greme 
Hunter by the Chorley Master Joiners’ Association 
for breach of contract was concluded at the Chorley 
County Court on Friday. Mr. Hunter entered into 
a contract in June last to supply the master joiners 
with thirty men to take the places of men who were 
on strike. The sum of £30 was paid to him for that 
purpose, but he failed to carry out his contract, 
which was ultimately rescinded by the Masters’ 
Committee, damages being claimed. After hearing 
witnesses, his Honour Judge Coventry withdrew 
any imputation of bad faith against Mr, Hunter, 
which there had seemed grounds for making at the 
previous hearing. It appeared rather, he said, to 
have been Mr. Hunter’s misfortune that through 
pressure of work he was unable to carry out his 
contract. A verdict by agreement was taken, the 
defendant to pay £20 and costs on the higher scale. 


Rartway ARBITRATION at LEICESTER, — Mr. 
Thomas Fenwick, C.E., sitting as umpire in the 
arbitration inquiry of **Gouty v. the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company,’’ at 
the. Surveyors’ Institution, gave an important 
decision on Wednesday. The claimants, a firm of 
dyers in Leicester—sought to obtain from the rail- 
way company the value of the whole of their works, 
submitting that the company could not take a 
portion of the property without material injury to 


the whole, they having scheduled the property as 


excluded from thé benefit of section 92 of the 
Lands Clauses Act. Mr. Littler, QC., for the 
company, contended that the claimants should 
accept a new entrance to their works under one of 
the railway arches, but this conteation was resisted 
by Mr. Bidder, Q C., for the claimants, and cases 
were cited to show that the company had an inde- 
feasible right to the occupation of the arches for all 
time and under all conditions, The company relied 
upon the practice of letting their arches all over 
the country, bat it was pointed out that serious 
injury had been done to some railways by 
fires which had taken place in these arches, 
and that in some cases companies had actually 
gone to Parliament for power to retake arches 
which they had let under conditions similar 
to those now proposed. The umpire, after a two 
days’ hearing of this preliminary point, gave, on 
Wednesday, the following decision : —‘‘ First, if the 
land taken by the company under their notice to 
treat prevents all access to claimants’ works through 
or under the viaduct, the company must purchase 
the entire property; second, if the company have 
power to give the access offered by their counsel 
through the archway which has been constructed 
from the street to the claimants’ yard, I hold that 
there is not such material detriment to the property 
as to entitle the claimants to claim that the company 
must purchase the whole; third, believing that 
there is nothing to prevent the roadway offered by 
the company from being accepted by the claimants 
@8 @ means of access, I propose to hear the parties 
on that basis as to the compensation to be paid by 
the company for the land they take and for the 
damage sustained by the claimants in consequence 
thereof.’ A case will be stated for the hearing 
and settlement of the legal questions involved, but 
meanwhile the arbitration proceeds, in order to find 
the amount of compensation to be given in view of 
alternative legal decisions. 


DrrxctivE Drains.—Mr. F. Funkenstein, builder, 
of Upper North-street, Poplar, was recently sum- 
moned at the Thames Police-court for causing a 
water-closet and drain to be so repaired as to 
become a nuisance and dangerous to health. James 
S. Dunn, sanitary inspector to the Poplar Board of 
Works, said on the 12th September he inspected 
54 and 56, Arcadia-street, and found the drains 
defective. On the 30th September he again went 
to the premises, and found the drains defective. 
On the 30th October the drain had been covered in. 
He tested it, and found it defective. At both houses 
the joint between the closet trap and the pipe was 
defective. The repairs still left the drain a 
nuisance and injurious to health. Mr. O. C. 
Hills, architect, said on Tuesday last he saw 
the ground opened. A new trap, pan, and pipe 
had been put in, but there was a defect where 
the old and new pipes joined. Cross-examined : 
He advertised for tenders for the work, and the 
defendant’s tender was accepted. He tendered 
upon a specification which was furnished him by 
the witness. The only defect, so far as the speci- 
fication went, was in the fixing. Dr. Alexander, 
medical health officer, corroborated Mr. Dunn’s 
evidence, The defendant’s answer to the summons 
was that he came within the saving clause of the 
section—viz., that he had so repaired the water- 
closets as not to render himeelf liable. Mr. Dickin- 
son, at an adjourned hearing of the case, fined 
defendant, for No. 54, £7 and six guineas costs, 
and for No. 56, where defendant seemed to have 
taken steps to remedy the defective workmanship, 
£1 and 2s. costs. 
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The burgh commissioners of Dumfries have 
decided to construct a new main sewer, which 
shall intercept the whole drainage of the town and 
discharge it into the Nith at a point a little below 
Kingholm Cottage. The commissioners of the 
burgh of Maxwelltown contemplate at the same 
time carrying out a main drain down the opposite 
side of the river to near the same point. The esti- 
mated cost of the Dumfries scheme is £5,074. 


Mr. H. Tulloch, M.I.C.E., held, at the instance 
of the Local Government Board, an inquiry at 
Middlesbrough, on Friday, into an application rrom 
the Tees Port Sanitary Authority for sanction to 
borrow £1,000 for the completion of a retaining 
wall for the protection of Tees Floating Hospital. 
Mr. Tulloch also held another inquiry into the pro- 
posed loan of £100,000 for the erection of an asylum 
to make provision for the pauper lunatics from the 
Middlesbrough Union. The asylum is now in 
course of erection at Grove Hill. 


A crematorium and chapeJ, in the Western 
Necropolis of Glasgow, near Maryhill, were opened 
on Friday. The building is on two levels, the chapel 
on the higher and the incinerating chamber and 
attendants’ room on the lower. Cruciform in shape, 
the chapel has a front elevation of 14ft. by 36ft. 
high, with buttressed doorway surmounted by 
three lancet windows. The catafalque occupies a 
central position in the chapel. The total costof the 
crematorium and chapel and their equipment has 
been about £3,000. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Hatrrax —Mc. Arnold Taylor, formerly an in- 
spector to the Local Government Board, visited 
Halifax a few weeks ago, at the request of the 
corporation, with the view of expressing an opinion 
upon a system for the treatment of the sewage of 
the towa. In his report, he advises the corporation 
not to put any company or patentee in possession 
of their sewage outfall works. With regard to the 
system of the ‘‘ Oxygen Sewage Purification Com- 
pany,’’ Mr. Taylor is of opinion, after seeing it in 
operation at Salterhebble on the 11th of October, 
that it will not purify the sewage of the borough 
as to comply with the provisions of the R vers 
Pollution Prevention Acts. 
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A building to be known as the Union Chambers 
is being erected at Aberdeen, on the site so long 
occupied by the Song School, from designs by 
Messrs. William Henderson and Son. The altera- 
tions and additions will cost about £6,000, and the 
purchase-money paid for the old premises amounted 
to another £12,000. 


At the meeting of the British Archeological 
Association, held on Wednesday night, the Rev. J. 
Cave Browne, M.A., read a paper on ‘‘ Parbeck 
and its Marbles.”’ 


At the last meeting of the City Council of Exeter, 
Councillor Linscott said it was his very painful duty 
to report that the Bucknill Memorial, on Northern- 
hay, which the council took over last July from the 
subscribers, was in a very dangerous state. The 
base was evidently not supported on a sufficient 
foundation, and, in sinking, the memorial had 
broken the corner of one of the granite slabs. The 
matter was referred to the city surveyor and town 
clerk to investigate and report upon it. 


The city council of Liverpool accepted, on 
Wednesday, a donation by Mr. John Duncan, on 
behalf of the executors under his father’s will, of a 
copy in marble of the Warwick Vase and a marble 
bust of Canning by William Spence. 


The Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way Company have decided to carry out certain 
dock extensions at Grimsby, with a view to increase 
the accommodation for the fishing industry. The 
proposed works are estimated to involve an expendi- 
ture of £150,000. 


The Boston Town Council, sitting as the Harbour 
Trust, on Monday decided to deepen the river from 
the dock to the sea—a distance of 34 miles—to a 
uniform depth of 2ft. below the dock sill, witha 
minimum width of 80ft. It is estimated that the 
cost will be £5,000. Fifteen months are allowed in 
which to execute the work. 


The Archbishop of York reopened on Tuesday, 
after restoration, the parish church of All Saints, 
Barlby, near Selby, and during the service dedicated 
the new chancel, which was part of the work of 
restoration. 


The orphanage and imbecile asylum at Baldovan, 
N.B., is about to be enlarged under the direction of 
Mr. Alexander Hutcheson. The chief contractors 
are Messrs. Robertson and Macpherson for masonry, 
and Mr, Alexander Young, of Lochee, for joinery. 


On Thursday in last week a new church was 
consecrated in the parish of Christ Church, Woking, 
by the Bishop of Winchester. The building is 
dedicated to St. Paul, and will take the place of an 
iron room where services have hitherto been held. 
The church was designed by Mr. Parday, partner 
of the late Mr. Ewan Christian, and is built of red 
brick, to accommodate about 300 worshippers at 
present; but at some future date aisles will be 
thrown out. The church, including site and furni- 
ture, has cost about £3,120. 


The pavilion on the Warwickshire County 
Cricket Ground is being enlarged at a cost of 
£1,500. Mr. Baker, of Broad-street Corner. Bir- 
mingham, is the architect, and Mr. Bishop, of King’s 
Heath, is the builder. 


In the Chancery Division, on Tuesday, before 
Mr, Justice Stirliog, an application was made by the 
plaintiff in the case of ** Graydon v. Bassett’ to 
restrain the defendant from constructing a gigantic 
wheel at Blackpool, on the ground of alleged 
infringement of the plaintiff’s patent at Harl’s 
Court. The defendant submitted that his wheel 
was a scheme of his own, and ttat there was no 
interference with the plaintiff's patent. The motion 
stood over for a week, with a view to an arrange- 
ment if possible, 


The Vice-Chairman of the London School Board 
opened, on Friday, the new buildings recently 
erected in connection with the Yerbury-road 
Board School, Upper Holloway. He said that the 
school had been enlarged at a cost of £5,280, By 
the extension accommodation had been provided for 
1,590 children. The new portion of the school 
included a laundry and a manual training school. 


Out ‘Office Table, 


Tue negotiations between the Carpenters’ and 
other City Companies and the Architectural 
Association have been satisfactorily completed, 
Professor Banister Fletcher having represented 
the Companies, and Messrs. F. T. W. Goldsmith 


and Owen Fleming the Association. | The result. 


is that the Trades Technical Schools in Great 
Titchfield-street are definitely opened to students 
ot the Association, who are admitted by the 


Carpenters’ Company on the same terms as crafts- - 


men actually working at their trades. Instruction 
is given in carpentry, joinery, masonry, brick- 
work, lead-work, plaster- work, and wood-carving, 
anda smith’s forge is about to be opened. The 
instructors are craftsmen who have skill in their 
various crafts. In future, any authorised member 
of the Association will be able, at an expense of 
a few shillings a term, to obtain an actual know- 
ledge of materials ina way that has been hitherto 
closed to him. There will be no expense for 
materials and tools, these being found by the 
Company. is 
During the past five years the Gresham Com- 
mittee have had in view a scheme for decorating 
the panels around the ambulatory of the Royal 
Exchange. Mr. Deputy Snowden inaugurated 
the movement in 1890 by offering to fill in the 
first panel at his own expense, and Sir Frederic 
Leighton, P.R.A., simultaneously promised to 
paint and present another. These gifts were 
accepted by the committee, who called in Sir 
Frederic Leighton, Mr. Calderon, R.A., and Mr. 
Poynter, R.A., to assist them in arranging a plan 
for filling in the remaining 22 
selecting the artists and the subjects of the fres- 
coes. The two first panels, at the west end of the 
Exchange, were unveiled last June—the one 
painted by Mr. Macbeth, A.R.A., and depicting 
the opening of the Royal Exchange by the Queen 
in 1844, and the other by the President of the 
Royal Academy, entitled ‘‘The Phoenicians 
trading with the Britons.’’ The corporation, 
acting through the Gresham Committee, have 
now commissioned Mr. Seymour Lucas, A.R.A., 
to fillin a panel with a representation of ‘‘ William 
the Conqueror Granting a Charter to the Citizens.’” 
Mr. Carl Meyer, of New-court, has promised a 
panel representing ‘‘The Offer of the Crown to 
King Richard III. in Baynard’s Castle,’’ to be 
painted by Mr. Sigismund Goetze; and Sir 


Samuel Montagu, M.P., has offered a panel 


portraying ‘‘Charles I. Demanding the Five 
Members at Guildhall,’ by Mr. Solomon J. 
Solomon. The Mercers’ Company will contribute 
a panel representing ‘‘'The Opening of the Royal 
Exchange by Queen Klizabeth’’; but they have 
not yet selected the artist. 
remaining 18 panels have also been selected by 
the committee and their art advisers. 


At the adjourned inquiry into the proposed 
demolition of the Trinity Almshouses in Mile 
Kind-road, held before Mr. G. S. Murray on 
behalf of the Charity Commissioners at the close 
of last week, Mr. Jarvis, the surveyor, stated that 
the almshouses were badly planned, and that the 
basements were very damp; he did not consider 
the houses were fit for occupation. In answer to 
Mr. Hopkinson, he said he had never mentioned 
these points before in any of his reports. The 
Right Hon. G. J. Shaw Lefevre, M.P., Mr. 
J. MacVicar Anderson, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. 
. C. Penrose, P.R I.B.A., gave evidence against 
the demolition, the latter witness remarking that 
the buildings were a unique example of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s period, and were, in all 


probability, the work of that famous architect. — 


They were also of great value to students as a 
chaste model. Mr. C. R. Ashbee championed 
this view of the case, and was supported by Mr. 
Spencer Charrington, M.P., and Mr. Kerwin. 


Mr. Armstrong, solicitor to the Trinity Cor- - 


poration, said that of late the almshouses’ had 
been found to be a white elephant, and a hind- 
rance to the extension of their charities. He 
suggested that the buildings should not be pulled 
down, but purchased for the purposes of a school 
of architecture. The case as regarded the Mile 
End almshouses then closed. ae ‘ 


Tue vestry of Camberwell have unanimously 
adopted a report by a committee, consisting of 
Lady Burne-Jones, Mr. T. Wyke-Bayliss, and 
Mr, Paxton, recommending that the commissioners. 
of public libraries and museums for Camberwell 
undertake the management and maintenance of 
the South London Fine Art Gallery in Peck- 


‘ 


panels, and in 


The subjects of the 
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maintained at a cost of £600 a year by voluntary 
contributions. The principal room, it will be 


remembered, was erected from the designs of 


Messrs. Ernest George and Peto at the sole 
cost of Mr. J. Passmore Edwards, and was 
opened by the Prince of Wales Oct. 9th, 1893, 
in which week illustrations were given in our 
pages. 

Tuer Commissioners appointed by the Board of 
Trade to inquire into the condition of the naviga- 


tion of the Lower Thames resumed on Tuesday 


their sittings, which were adjourned in January 


last to admit of a complete survey being made of 


the area of the river from the Nore to the Hast 


and West India Docks. Mr. J. Wolfe Burry, 


C.B., the chairman, stated that the survey had 


been executed partly at the instance of the 


Admiralty by Commander Pirie, and partly on 
the instruction of the Commissioners and the 


Lower Thames Conservancy by Captain Jarrad, 


and that the navigation channels had been found 
to be considerably better than they were supposed 
Captain 


to be according to the chart of 1883. 
Jarrad gave evidence confirmatory of this state- 
ment, and said that the shoals were all diminish - 
ing, the depth of the navigable channels in- 
creasing, and, owing to the action of the ebb tide, 


there was a tendency in the channel still further 


to improve. After some further evidence had 
been given the chairman announced that the 
commission did not propose to sit further in 
public at present, or to enter into the financial 
part of the subject. They had first to make up 
their minds whether they were going to recom- 
mend any works, and, if so, what works. The 
inquiry was then adjourned sine die. 


Mr. G. W. Wess, F.RI.B.A, the chairman 
of the Survey Committee of the Corporation of 


Reading, has made an interesting find of plate 


belonging to the Corporation, which had been 
lost sight of for several generations. While 
searching the basements of the Municipal build- 


ings his curiosity was aroused by the sight of a 
wooden chest with iron mountings in one of the 
Mr. Webb opened the 
chest, and found therein some pewter circular 
There are 
three sizes, the largest being 2ft. in diameter, and 
Ona the 
large dishes the Borough arms are cut on the 
front, and on some of the others the words 
,** Corporation of Reading’? run round nearly 
half the edges, and on others the Borough arms 
The plate-marks on the back are 


recesses ‘of the vaults. 
plates and dishes, black with age. 


the others (dinner plates) in two sizes. 


are stamped. 
exceedingly good, the maker’s nanie, ‘‘ bly,” 
and ‘‘made in London,’’ being quite clear. 


stamp). 


date is 1710. 


spoons were also found, with 


with the Borough arms. 
by the Corporation for 70 years. 


street. 


Lorp Kervin, Mr. W. H. Preece, and Major 
Cardew, the committee of experts appointed by 
the Board of Trade, have presented their report 
on the questions referred to them as a result of 
the recent conference on the proposed new 
electric lighting regulations, presided over by 
Sir Courtenay Boyle, the Permanent Secretary of 
the Department. The principal matter on which 
the committee were asked to advise was as to the 
definition which should be officially laid down to 
constitute ‘‘low pressure.’’ As presented to the 
conference, the revised regulation of the Board 
of Trade proposed that a pressure which could 
not at any time exceed 300 volts, if con- 
tinuous, or the equivalent of 150 volts, if alter- 
nating, should be deemed a low-pressure-supply ; 
but the Institution of Electrical Hngineers urged 
that 600 volts should be accepted as the low- 
pressure limit. Dr. Hopkinson stated that, with 
the five-wire system, electricity was already being 
supplied in Manchester at a low pressure of 400 
and 450 volts, without any serious consequence. 
The Electrical Committee of the London Chamber 
of Commerce advised that the low-pressure limit 
should be raised to 500 volts, and other experts 


Hamirodd.. Thiv instigation has” hitherto bean 


The 
stamps also include a stag (part of the crest of 
Berkshire), the rose and crown, Britannia and 
the lion (the latter being not unlike the silver 
There are altogether three or four dozen 
plates, all very thick and heavy, and their probable 
About nine dozen quaint pewter 
8 Gicofe Re? 
(** Corporation of Reading’’) on them, and 19} 
dozen old Sheffield plate large spoons, inscribed 
The plates and spoons 
most probably figured at municipal banquets in 
the last century, but certainly have not been used 
The chest was 
stowed away when the Corporation offices were 
removed from Watlington-street to Blagrave- 


considered that in view of the advance made in 
electrical science, it was no longer necessary to 
draw any distinction between alternating and 
continuous currents. 


Tue chief feature of the winter exhibition of 
pictures at the Corporation Art Gallery, Brad- 
ford, opened on Monday, is a series of eighty-five 
works in oil and water colours by Byron Cooper, 
illustrating ‘‘ Tennyson Land,’’ including land- 
scapes in Lincolnshire, the western corner of the 
Isle of Wight, Surrey, and north Cornwall. 
Other landscapes are contributed by J. Buxton 
Knight and Anderson Hague, seascapes by C. 
Napier Hemy, and examples of genre by W. A. 
Howgate, of Leeds. 
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The Admiralty have appointed Mr. Whateley 
Eliot, who was recently engaged on the con- 
struction of the Manchester Ship Cunal, to be 
superintending civil engineer for the important 
dock extension scheme at Devonport provided for 
in the Naval Works Act. A large body of work- 
men has been engaged for several months in 
making preparations for the actual operations, 
which will be commenced shortly. The scheme, 
which will cost over £2,000,000, will occupy about 
ten years. The Admiralty intend to provide three 
additional large docks, besides one of smaller size, 
and two great basins, the whole covering an area of 
nearly 44 acres. 


At the opening meeting of the session of the 
Edinburgh and Hast of Scotland Brauch of the 
National Association for the Rv»gistration of 
Plumbers, held on Friday night in the Philo- 
sophical Institution, Eijinburgh, Provost Shanks, 
Barrhead, lectured on ‘‘ Modern Sanitary Appli- 
ances.”” Sir Henry Littlejohn presided. The 
lecturer dealt in detail with some of the later 
developments of sanitary science affecting private 
houses and public institutions. Bath-rooms should 
not be the dark, cold dungeons they were in many 
houses in Glasgow and Edinburgh, but should be 
well-lighted and comfortable apartments. He 
hoped the time was not far distant when landlords 
would have to provide, even in workmen’s houses, 
suitable places for washing. 


Messrs. A, Waterhouse and Son, FF. RIB A, 
London, the architects of the new buildings for the 
Prudential Assurance Company in St. Audrew- 
square, Edinburgh, and Albert-square, Dundee, 
have placed the contracts for the fireproof construc- 
tion (under Mr. Boyd Wilson’s patent), including 
the whole of the structural steel and iron work of 
the buildings, with Messrs. Arrol’s Bridge aud Roof 
Company, Limited, Germiston Works, Glasgow. 


Mr. Christopher Oakley, the arbitrator appointed 
by the Board of Trade, resumed in London, on 
Friday, the consideration of the claim made against 
the Manchester Corporation by the trustees of the 
late Peter Todd, for the loss of water from their 
estate at Wheelton, through the construction of the 
Thirlmere aqueduct. Mr. Boyd Dawkins, pro- 
fessor of geology, and an expert in questions of 
underground water, was further examined on 
behalf ot the corporation as to the geological 
formation of the strata through which the aqueduct 
passes. 

The plans for the new asylum for Lancashire, at 
Winwick, prepared by Messre. Crisp and Oatley and 
Mr, H. §S. Skinner, of Bristol, whose desigu was 
selected in competition in July, 1894, have now been 
approved by the Lunacy Commissioners, A Local 
Government Board inquiry will be held shortly into 
an application by the Lancashire County Council to 
borrow £250,000 for the buildings. 


William Thomas Singleton, described as an archi- 
tect and surveyor, and James Frederick Livesay, a 
baker, were, at Liverpool Assizes on Monday, 
charged with having conspired together to defraud 
a number of Liverpool solicitors by obtaining money 
under false pretences. The modus operandi of the 
prisoners was of a simple character, and the same 
in each case. They called on the solicitors, repre- 
sented that they had purchased properties near 
Manchester or Stalybridge, produced spurious 
documents to bear out their story, and, engaging 
the solicitors to act for them in the transactions, 
obtained advances ranging from £15 to £60. Tne 
jary found both prisoners guilty, and Mr. Justice 
Collins sentenced them each to twelve months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour. 


At the recent election in the State of New York 
the people voted in favour of the proposition to 
expend nine millions of dollars towards the im- 
provement of the Erie and other canals. This canal 
connects the waters of the great lakes with the 
Hudson River at Albany, and so on to the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Mr. George Barstow, of Pontefract, a practical 
builder, and formerly for many years « member of 
the corporation, died suddenly on Friday. Mr, 
Barstow was seized with an apoplectic fit in the 
Market-place, and was carried into the Conserva- 
tive Club, and died in a few miuutes, 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 


Monpay.—Surveyors’ Institution. ‘‘The Working of 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1833,’ by 
F. Punchard, F.8.I. 8 p.m. 
Society of Engineers. Aunual Meet- 
ing. 7 30pm. : 
Liverpool Architectural Society. ‘‘Some 
Thoughts on Old Furniture,’ by Guy 
Dawber, A.R.I.B.A. 
Tursp Ay.—Institution of Civil Engineers. Discussion on 
‘*The Physical Properties of Iron and 
Steel.”’ 8 p.m. ‘ 
Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors. ‘Norman Architecture,’’ by 
Dr. H. C. Sorby, F.R.S. 
Wepnespay.—Society of Arts. - ‘‘ Water Purification by 
Means of Iron,’’ by F. A. Anderson, 
8pm. 
Northern Architectural Association. 
“ Adam, and his Style of Architecture,” 
by Percy Fitzgerald, M.A, F.S.A.,, of 
London. 7.30 p.m. 
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At the parish church of Hatfield Broad Ouk, a 
stained-glass window has been erected in memory 
of Sir William Wiseman, ninth baronet. It is of 
three lights, and the subject is Christ stilling the 
tempest. Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, carried 
out the work. 


The construction of the southern extension of the 
Liverpool Overhead Railway is proceeding at a 
satisfactory pace. Two-thirds of the entire length 
are all but completed, and the extension will be 
opened withia a period of six months. The terminus 
is in Park-road. 


Works: of street improvement are being carried 
out for the urban district council of Scunthorpe, at 
acost of £1,300. Mr. Robertson is the surveyor, 
and the material has beea supplied by the Croft 
Granite Company. 

Mr. Edwin Farber, surveyor and architect, of 
Hightown, Crewe, died on Wednesday week. He 
was for many years a prominent member of the 
Crewe Alexandra Cricket Club, holding the position 
of treasurer down to the time of his death. 


Tenders are being invited for boring a tunnel 
about 800 yards long, 8ft. high, 7ft. wide, through 
slate rock from Delabsle Slate Quarries to the 
seashore, so as to unwater tne quarries and make 
them profitable. . 


The new goods station erected by the North- 
E:stern Railway Company in Prior-street, Gates- 
head, was informally opened on Monday. The 
cost of the station, including the land, has been 
about £50,000. The contractors were Messrs. 
Blackett, of Bishop Auckland. 


A new altar and super-altar, of oak, with grey 
Cornish granite slate, have been placed in Mawnan 
Church, Cornwall. Both have been executed by 
Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter. 


Mr. Arthur Grimwood, of the firm of Grimwood and 
Sons, builders, Sudbury, was recently elected town 
councillor of the borough, and a few days later was 
made an alderman. ‘To celebrate the double event, 
he invited the workmen and many friends, to the 
number of 490, to a public dinner at the Drill Hall 
on Tuesday evening iu last week, and on the tol- 
lowing day Ald. Grimwood entertained 300 ladies 
at tea in the same hall. 


A scheme of water supply for St. Austell has just 
been carried out for the urban“district council of 
that town. The work has been undertaken from 
plans by Mr. J. Samble, surveyor to the council, 
and the water is obtained from Carne Stent. The 
reservoic is placed at Trenance, and has a capacity 
of 800,000 gallons. It was built by Messrs. Del- 
bridge and Son, of Camborne, and the pipes have 
been laid by Messrs. R Francis and Son. The 
total outlay has been £5,200, 


The London local authorities are being urged by 
the Amalgamated S ciety of House Decorators and 
Painters to give out as much puinting work as 
possible during the winter months. 


Mr. John Taorman, engineer to the West Him 
Gas Company, died on Thursday in last week, atter 
a few hours’ illness, aged 48 years. 


The parish church of St. John, Chadderton, near 
Manchester, is about to be reseated in pitch-pine, 
when the present lights will be replaced with new 
windows of cathedral glass, and the organ and 
heating apparatus will be enlarged. 


The works at Truro Railway Station, for which 
Mr. Arthur Carkeek, of Redruth, has secured the 
contract, include the erection of the first three 
arches of the granite bridge which is to span St. 
George’s-road in the place of the present wooden 
viaduct, and also alterations and additions to the 
goods shed, the cattle pens, and the horse and car- 
riage landings. In the station itself, the up-platform 
will be widened, and new refreshment and waiting 
rooms will be erected thereon, The present root 
will be removed, and the remodelled station will be 
covered over the buildings and platforms only. 


Trade Netus, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


Norru Watrzs State QuarRies.—Lord Penrhyn’s 
agent, Mr. H. A. Young, announced on Monday to 
the men employed at the Penrhyn Slate Quarries 
that their wages would be advanced 5 per cent. on 
and after the 24th of December. The advance 
affects about 3,000 men and boys, and is promised 
to all classes alike. 
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CHIPS. 


The dedication of the new east window in the 
parish church of Ashbourn took place on Wednesday 
week, The window is Perpendicular in style, and 
has been designed by Mr. C, E. Kempe. 


At a cost of upwards of £5,500, new malting- 
cellars are about to be constructed for Russell’s 
brewery at Gravesand, according to the designs of 
Messrs. Arthur Kinder and Son, architects and 
engineers, Suffolk Hous3, Laurence Pountney-hill, 
Cannon-street. 


A reredos of Caen stone and marble has just been 
erected in the church of St. Mary, Shotesham, near 
Norwich. The structure is in the Late Dacorated 
style, the central portion being carved in high relief 
with a representation of the Last Supper, after the 
style of Leonardo-da-Vinci. A canopy of pierced 
tracery and carved pinnacles rises above this, and 
the side wings form a series of panels with surface 
tracery in the same style. The work has been exe- 
cuted by Messrs, Jones and Willis, of Birmingham, 
London, and Liverpool. 


The extensive additions to the county asylum, 
Prestwich, near Manchester, are being warmed and 
ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s 
patent open fireplace Manchester stoves, the large 
number previously supplied having proved very 
satisfactory. 


The contract for the new technical and art schools 
at Leicester, which are to be built from the design 
of Messrs. Everard and Peck, has been let to 
Messrs. T. and H. Herbert, builders, of Leicester. 
The ground and first floors and all the corridors 
are to be fireproof on the ‘‘ Mark Fawcett ”’ system. 
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On Friday, Mr. W. J. B. Clerke, M.1.C.E., held 
an inquiry at Tunbridge Wells, on behalf of the 
Local Government Board, into proposed loans by 
the Corporation of £23,200 for the purchase of 
lands for the purpose of municipal buildings, tech- 
nical institute, public Jibrary, museum, and street 
improvements; and ‘£7,200 for the erection of 
public baths. No opposition was offered to the 
proposals. 


The parish church of St. Hilda, Hinderwell, is 
being restored, at a cost of over £1,000, from plans 
by Mr. R. Lofthouse, the diocesan surveyor. ‘The 
works include reseating, new roof, floor, and 
windows. 


The statement of- affairs of Messrs. Guy and 
Gosseman, builders, of Grimsby, shows liabilities 
£4,982 11s, 9d,, and assets £1,750 2s. 6d., leaving a 
deficiency of £3,232 9s. 3d. The Official Receiver 
states that Guy offered 7s. 6d. in the pound on the 
joint estate; but Gosseman would not agree to 
this. 

M. Alexandre Dumas has bequeathed his portrait 
by Meissonier to the Louvre. 


The return at the Estate Market, Tokenhouse- 
yard, for 1895, will show a considerable advance on 
the preceding two or three years. ‘The excellent 
aggregate of £127,080 was returned last week as 
the proceeds of the six days’ sales. 


Steps are being taken to iuvite the Prince of 
Wales and the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
to visit Toronto in August, 1897, when the British 
Association will meet there, to open the new 
municipal buildings, which by then will have been 
completed, at a cost of £500,000. 


Red Trias —Deep Red Distemper for Outside Walls. 
Imoervious —RaNDALL and James, Kentish Town; 2, Crown-court, 
Cheapside, B.C. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
The attention of Architects is specially invited te the Durability 
and beautiful Cotovr of this material. 


Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 
THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


London Agent :— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand. W.C. 
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W. HL LASORLLES and 60., 
121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. ! 
_ LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 
Conservatories & Greenhouses. 
WOODEN BUILDINGS... 
BANE, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS, : 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. — 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION... 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 
MAHOGANY, WAINSOOT, WALNUT, .. 
TEAK, VENEHRR, and FANOYWOOD, 
‘MERCHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, ~ 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Woodin Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. Bae, a 
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TENDERS. 


*.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving ~ 


the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the » 
accepted tender ; it adds to the value of the information. 


Brazpy.—For glass -houses, Blaby, Leicestershire. 
Messrs. Goddard and Co., 6, Market-street, Leicester, 


architects : — 
Sendall and Co., Cambridge £229 -0 0 
Tucker, D., Tottenham 12 ar 19915 0 
Hardy, Bruin, and Co., Leicester*.., 186 1 3 


* Accepted. ? 


Bromyarp.—For alterations and additions to The Firs, — 
Bromyard, for Mr. E. Sampson. Mr. F, R. Kempson, of — 
Hereford and Cardiff, architect :— ‘ ; 

Newbold, A., Bromyard (accepted). 
Hot-water works:— ~~ 
Mann and Son, Worcester (accepted). 
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VILLAGE BY-LAWS. 


HERE are many points of view from 
which building matters may be con- 
sidered. Amongst them are stability, safety 
from fire, healthiness, and relative position. 
How far it is wise or necessary to legislate 
about them was the subject dealt with by 
Dr. Longstaff, the chairman of the Building 
Act Committee of the London County Council, 
in his very fair and reasonable address at 
the Architectural Association two or three 
weeks ago. Dr. Longstaff is neither a 
builder nor an architect. His opinions are 
those of an educated member of the public 
with special knowledge of the matters he 
is talking about, and he seems to agree 
with a considerable section of our profession 
in thinking that building, just now, is rather 
over than under regulated. If this is the 
case even in London, where the crowding 
together of houses makes rules and by-laws 
a necessary evil, it happens much more where 
the population is comparatively scattered ; 
for the one idea of suburban authorities has 
been to make the London Building Act a 
basis for their rules, and instead of relaxing 
them, to add in many needless ways to their 
severity. 

Take first the case of stability. It is very 
rare for cottages to fall, except by gradual 
decay, and still rarer for anybody to be hurt 
when they do fall. The same thing is true 
of larger structures in country places. It is 
in our towns, where Acts and regulations 
abound, with district surveyors, and local 
surveyors, and borough surveyors to make 
them obeyed, that we read of buildings 
collapsing, and terraces falling, and people 
being crushed to death. In part, it is that 
very solidity of building which such Acts 
and regulations enforce, that makes these 
calamities possible. Acts and regulations 
can compel thick walls to be put up; but, as 
Dr. Langstaff says, they cannot, in practice, 
compel them to be built soundly. Now a 
thick wall built unsoundly is a great deal 
more dangerous than a thin one. The thin 
one, especially if it is held together by 
timbers, will last a long time, and weather a 
great many storms, even after it has bulged 
here and sunk there; and when it does come 
down, its fall is comparatively a trifle. But to 
pile up a thick mass of brickwork, with mortar 
that never sets properly, toa height of 40ft. or 
50ft. is a very different thing. There is no 
cohesion in a wall of this sort ; it has not got 
the timbers and wooden ties, which old village 
walls have. It is, in reality, only so many 
thousand bricks set on each other with little 
or nothing to hold them together, and when 
it comes down it does come suddenly, and 
with terrible force. 

Of course, what the framers of Acts and 
by-laws intend is, that the walls should be 
' properly bonded and built with good mortar. 
If they were, no doubt thick walls would be 
both stronger and warmer than thin ones. 
But even then there is another side to the 
question. A thick overcoat is stronger and 
warmer than a thin one. And ifitisfor reasons 
of health and durability that thick walls are 
to be compulsory, it is hard to see why thick 
overcoats should not be so, too. No builder, 
under the fashionable regulations, is allowed 
to put up a house with less than a certain 
thickness of brickwork. In consistency, 
therefore, no tailor should be allowed to make 
an overcoat with less than a certain thick- 
ness of cloth. The public health is concerned 
in the one case as much as in the other. But 
eyen our sanitarians do not go as far as this. 
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They see that if it were a choice between 
thick overcoats or none, the result, to a large 
part of the population, would be none. They 
can understand that thick cloth makes a coat 
dearer, but they do not realise as plainly 
that thick walls make a house dearer. Yet 
the fact is certain; and it is equally certain 
that dearness in building means dearness in 
rent. But people fail to notice this, because 
high rents do not force the poorer classes to 
do without houses altogether. They only force 
them to do with the smallest houses pos- 
sible. If cottages might be built cheaply, 
the working man, and the man who does not 
‘‘ work,” but who merely stoops over his 
account-books for 9 or 10 or 11 hours a day, 
might have rooms big enough to sit in and 
sleep in with safety. As it’ is, he and his 
family are crowded together in about half 
the space they properly require. The mania 
for thick walls uffords him warmth, but denies 
him air, Then, if he or his children have any 
tendency to consumption, they are placed in 
the precise conditions to favour it; and the 
good sanitarian wonders, after all he has done 
for the public health, that consumption, un- 
happily, is still so prevalent. 

Sanitarianism has done, and is doing, good. 
Unfortunately, however, it has reached the 
stage which most good causes arrive at sooner 
or later: the stage in which they give up 
thinking, and set up, on the strength of 
past performances, for being infallible. 
‘But,’ the sanitarian will say, ‘‘ the last 
thing we want to do is to keep people 
without air. We make a great pont of 
ventilation, and in particular we provide in 
every room that a certain area of window 
must be capable of opening.” Yes, we 
reply, you may provide the means of yenti- 
lation, but in what way can you compel 
people to use them? It is a good thing to 
insist on windows that can be opened, but 
what power have you of making tenants 
open them? Those who live in crowded 
rooms acquire a distaste for fresh air. 
Every surveyor who has had to prepare 
schedules of dilapidations in the slums knows 
this. Some thirty years ago, for instance, 
there were scores of houses near Shoreditch 
let out to families in single rooms. These 
houses were old, but originally well built: 
they belonged to a great City Company. 
Some single rooms were occupied day and 
night by a family of six, some by eight or 
nine ; in one were found seven persons, old 
and young, and eight Maltese terriers, which 
they kept for sale. Every room had a sash 
window, and a large one; but, even in the 
height of summer, no window was ever found 
to be open, and the smell, unconquerable by 
tobacco and cigars, still comes. across the 
years as nauseous as ever. Probably there 
are not many places so bad as that now. 
But where there are small rooms, and few 
of them, the tendency still is to shut out the 
air. Legislation can provide windows, but 
it cannot force them to be opened, and the 
more the tenants ought to do it the less they 
do. To give people room enough is the only 
certain way of giving them air enough. 

The fact is, that London Building Acts are 
a very unsuitable model for yillage by-laws. 
Not only in the matter of walls, but in a 
great many other matters, the difference of 
conditions ought to produce a total difference 
in rules. We agree with Dr. Longstaff that 
meddlesome interference with building, as 
with other businesses, is an evil in itself. It 
is a thing to be kept at a minimum: a thing 
to be resorted to only in cases where we are 
really driven to it, as we are, to some extent, 
in towns. The wise course, even there—and 
much more in country places—is not to see 
how much interference the patient British 
public will put up with, but, on the contrary, 
what is the very smallest amount that will 
be of any use. If rules are adopted, it should 
be not because they haye them in London or 
Birmingham or Manchester, but because 
some definite evil, going on or likely to go 


on in the actual village, cannot be dealt with 
in any other way. By-laws, to be practical, 
should grow up bit by bit; each bit devised 
for some solid reason, and meant to produce 
some definite working result. But this plan 
does not suit the theorist. He wants his set of 
‘** Model By-laws” cut and dried—inyented, 
like foreign constitutions, by a clever man at 
a distance, and as certain to suit all localities 
as Puffaway’s pills are’ to cure all diseases. 
Here the local theorist gets the warm support 
of the would-be local suryeyor. The more 
by-laws there are, the more need there will 
be for a surveyor to see them carried out, 
and the better worth having his post will be. 
His salary will swell the rates, or his fees 
will make building dearer; but the accession 
of dignity to the village will be worth all 
the outlay. It will then be able to talk of 
‘* our surveyor,” and will feel that it is one 
step nearer to a civilisation like that of Wap- 
ping, or Whitechapel, or Bethnal Green. 
Suppose some increasing village—far off 
as yet from being turned into a town—were 
to startle the world by showing that it had a 
soul of its own. Suppose its council were to 
say: ‘‘Our village is not part of London, 
and we do not wantit to be. Half of us live 
here just because it is not: just to get away 
from all the triteness and wearisomeness and 
formality that London Building Acts lead to. 
Shall we be foolish enough to bring them here 
after coming all this way to get rid of them ? 
Not at all. Let us see what we can do for 
health and safety on lines of our own. Letus . 
benefit the parish at large by keeping down 
the rates, and do all we can for the poorer 
householders by not running up building 
expenses, and, consequently, rents.” What, 
broadly speaking, would such a council do ? 
One great opportunity before them would 
be to try what can be done for health by 
letting building remain cheap. Thick walls 
are not everything. Millions of people live 
and thrive without them, and even 1n military 
hospitals it has been found long since that it 
is better to have no walls than no air. How- 
ever poor a man is, in the country he ought, 
at least, to have room. When freehold landis 
being sold at 60s. an acre, there is no excuse 
in the cost of village sites for cramping and 
crowding. Where it is done, it is too often 
imported by-laws that lead to the doing of it. 
Our self-reliant council would encourage 
the spending of a little more on roofs and 
floors, even if this meant a little less on 
bricks and mortar. It would not set up the 
cry of ‘‘Fire!” and insist on guarding 
against it by brick walls, unless there was 
some real danger. For one person who dies 
by fire in villages, hundreds die because 
rents are dear, and they cannot afford 
sufficient room to live in. ‘I'he council would 
deal with the real evil, not with the imaginary 
one. There is a pressing need of saying 
people from being burned to death in seyen- 
story houses, but not in two-story cottages. 
To haye the latter built under the same rules 
that safety requires for the former is a mere 
mimicking of London, which does good to 
nobody except the local suryeyor, who by 
this craft has his wealth. The council would 
recognise this, and would not insist on brick 
walls for detached and semi-detached cottages. 
As regards them, they would just leave 
matters as they are for the present. -If any 
special evil proved after a little while to need 
repression, they would make a special by- 
law to repress it; but they woul1 not start 
by enforcing, in semi-rural places, all the 
‘*shalts”’ and ‘‘ shalt-nots” that are wanted 
where the inhabitants are a hundred thou- 
sand to the square mile. When, or if, the 
village houses begin to be built in rows—an 
undesirable practice as regards light and air, 
which the sncouragement of semi-detached 
ones would greatly preyent—it might be wise 
to insist on bricks, stone, or concrete for the 
wall material, not wholly excluding wood 
framing, but not allowing it to run through 
or across the party-walls. Barns, sheds, 
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and buildings of the warehouse class, if 
detached and at a reasonable distance from 
other premises, might be built as they 
now are. Hyen councils and boards cannot 
regulate everything. If they insist on fire- 
proof sheds, they will still have to stop short 
of fireproof haystacks. 

On the other hand, it is easy and useful to 
provide for a certain amount of spare ground 
to each new domestic building, and espe- 
cially to prevent the building of houses and 
cottages back to back. But rules should be as 
few and simple as possible, and those directed 
to these ends should be so framed as not 
to result in rigid formality of line. This 
may be natural in the crowded part of 
a city, but it is simply hateful in a place 
which is resorted to only as an escape 
from cities. Plenty of light: and air, but no 
formal frontage lines, are the conditions 
which make a beautiful village, and a village 
wholesome for body and mind. Sensible 
“men without education’ have always seen 
this, and have made our old villages what 
they are; people of cultured taste see it 
But the village boy, who gets a little, 

and only a little, education, fails to see it. 
He wants something grander, more regular, 
more like the town; something with straight 
streets and even frontages, with all the foot- 
paths paved, and all the houses alike and 
equidistant, as if they had been dibbled in 
by a string, like so many cabbages. We may 
call this the Board-school boy’s ideal; an 
ideal which he will outgrow if ever he gets 
much above the standard he finally passed 
in,—but which he will cling to more and 
more through life if he remains a melancholy 
example of arrested development. 


SHOREDITCH BATHS AND (PASSMORE 
EDWARDS) LIBRARY COMPETITION, 


T is hardly possible for one architect to 
produce the best plan for each of the 
distinct buildings required ; but it was this 
principle of adjudication which the assessor 
and the commissioners seem to have thought 
necessary. If their idea was to make a 
fagade that was homogeneous and uniform, 
and that, therefore, the architect who sent in 
the most satisfactory united facade ought to 
be selected, one need only say such an 
opinion is contrary to a correct architectural 
conception. Every building, if possible, 
should tell its own tale, so that people want- 
ing to find out the’ public baths should not 
mistake which are the baths and which the 
library. We might have both departments 
combined in one eleyation, but so dis- 
tinguished in character and detail that 
each could ‘be distinguished. But it 
appears the commissioners were desirous 
of awarding the first premium to the 
author of a joint design, the consequence 
of which is that they have not been able to 
secure the best skill or plan for both the 
baths and the library. It would have been 
wiser to have divided the premiums for the 
two schemes, and have obtained the plans of 
experts for each building separately. 

The question has again arisen whether the 
commissioners or their assessor haye fairly 
complied with the London County Council 
requirements as to the first-class swimming- 
bath, and we hear that Mr. Tiltman and 
other competitors are taking steps to inquire 
on what grounds the decision has been 
arlived at, so far as the utilisation of the 
large swimming-bath for entertainments is 
concerned. A clause in the conditions dis- 
tinctly affirms that ‘‘none of the designs for 
baths will be considered accepted until the 
L.C.C. have approved of the first-class bath 
as a public building for entertainments,” and 
itis for the commissioners to show, if they 
can, that their selection of a design is in 
accordance with these regulations. Till the 
plans haye been submitted to that body, and 
their license provisionally obtained, no de- 
finite decision can be arrived at. 


Last week we had only the opportunity 
to describe the general arrangements of two 
of the selected designs, and therefore our 
comments in respect of them must be accepted 
with this explanation. We had not the ad- 
vantage of comparing them with others, and 
therefore could not judge of their relative 
merit in the competition. We haye to add 
to our general remarks on the selected design 
that a closer examination of the plan has 
revealed some points of weakness. The in- 
adequate means of exit and staircase com- 
munication from the large nall or bath 
will make it difficult to be used, espe- 
cially as a public hall. The stairs at the 


‘end do not communicate directly with the 


street, are insufficient for the use of a large 
assembly, and would not pass the require- 
ments of the London County Council. Two 
staircases, at least, are necessary. ‘The two 
north-side emergency exitsto Bowling Green- 
walk are scarcely sufficient for the egress of a 
large crowd, and the entrances to hall at the 
west end on ground level would be better if 
they were more central, and not confined to 
the corner of hall, as they are now, by the 
women’s first-classslipper-baths, whichmight 
have been better placed elsewhere. If these 
doorways have to be closed by iron doors, 
easy egress would be impossible. The door- 
ways to large hall or bath are certainly small, 
Another point to which exception may be 
taken is the position of the club-room at end 
of corridor on the south side of large bath. 
They would have been better in a more central 
position. The library arrangement is, on the 
whole, better, with the exception of the space 
for the public to which we have referred, 
and the position of book-store on first 
floor and the access to it. The news- 
room and lending-library are in good 
relative positions, both on the ground floor, 
a point which has been overlooked in many 
other good designs. Book borrowers consti- 
tute a large class of those who attend 
libraries, and it is undesirable that they 
should have to ascend a flight of stairs where 
proximity to the entrance is necessary. The 
basement windows in front, close to Pitfield- 
street, are objectionably close, and liable to 
be broken. We publish the chief plan and 
elevation this week. 

As we said last week, Mr. A. Hessell Tilt- 
man’s design had been withdrawn by that 
gentleman, and one could give only a very 
brief notice of it, Haying since had the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the plans and details, 
we have no hesitation in expressing our 
opinion that the design is a very able one, 
complying more fully with the actual re- 
quirements than any which haye been 
selected, while the author has brought his 
own expert skill and judgment to bear 
upon the problem. Mr. Tiltman has com- 
plied with the first condition in planning his 
large bath in the matter of entrances and 
exits, whereas the plan selected, whatever 
its merits, fails to do so, and on this ground 
he resents the commissioners’ decision. The 
license of the L.C.C. for the use of first-class 
swimming baths for assemblies and entertain- 
ments cannot be given unless certain struc- 
tural requirements are carried out. But there 
are other features of the plan which have 
apparently been overlooked by the assessor. 
The quadrangle introduced in this plan, 
though it may be thought by a few to be 
inapplicable here, is really the only practi- 
cable means of economising the labour and 
cost and reducing the length of corridors. 
As a master of administration and struc- 
tural detail, the author knows every 
item in the working arrangement of these 
establishments, and several advantages of 
the quadrangle accrue; privacy to the 
regular bathers is secured ; the street gamins 
and objectionable loafers cannot intrude 
within the actual precincts, for at the street 
entrance to the quadrangle a porter is 
stationed; no man or woman who enters 
can make a mistake; there is no long 


corridor to bewilder one, but only one short 
corridor to his or her bath; the ticket-office 
is central, and serves for both sexes; the 
administration is simplified, and labour is 
reduced. ‘These advantages are made evi- 
dent on examining. the exceeding simplicity 
and concentration of this plan of entrances 
and corridors, and the grouping together of 
the subordinate offices. A waiting-room for 
women is immediately in front of the ticket- 
office, where they can obtain their tickets and 
proceed to their baths, by which all confusion 
is avoided. A spacious hall opening direct 
from the quadrangle gives access. Near the 
large bath, and adjoining lobby, isa spacious 
gallery staircase, which serves both asentrance 
andexit. Thereare three exits from large bath 
or hall into Bowling Green-walk, besides two 
staircases, one at each opposite angle, so that 
they divide the gallery equally. It may be 
mentioned, that two staircase exits at one 
end cannot divide the people in the gallery 
equally, and may lead to panic. We notice, 
also, that provision is made for a tea-and- 
coffee room next the outer gates, a matron’s. 
store, and the arrangement of women’s 
slipper-baths is so managed that one woman 
attendant can see to the slipper-baths on first 
floor; the waiting-room is arranged between 
the slippers. The board-room is over part 
of commissioners’ offices, and we notice that 
the club - rooms are convenient to the 
entrances and baths. At the east ond of 
large swimming-bath we notice a swimmers’ 
corridor, which forms also a performers’ 
entrance and a retiring- or club-room, which 
corridor can be used for boy swimmers. In 
the fittings of washhouses, baths, and engi- 
neering details, the author has introduced a 
number of special features which a long 
study and experience haye found to be of 
value. The washhouse is next Coronet- 
street, and the planning is well-studied in 
its detail. The main elevation is broadly 
and characteristically’ treated, the two 
portions being made outcomes of their 
respective plans. A gable and cupola at the: 
side are features in the library front, and the 
building is intended to be carried out in red 
brick. We shall give the block plan and 
perspective of this design next week. 

In the third placed design (Messrs. Groll 
and Todd) we notice several good points, 
especially the engineering arrangements in 
the basement, the provision for the con- 
nection of electric-light supply from central 
station, also the isolation of large bath or 
hall, which does not touch any of the 
adjacent buildings, the authors allowing the 
full distance of 21ft. from the end of bath to- 
library. Gallery stair exits are shown at 
both ends of large hall, and an entertainment. 
crush-room is shown at west end of hall; 
corridors are fully of the required width to. 
meet the regulations. The first class slipper- 
baths for men are on the first floor, and are. 
‘hung up like a vessel in a dry dock.” The 
large-scale detail of elevations are well 
drawn. On the other hand, we see the 
lending-library is on the first floor, which is. 
undesirable, and the borrowers’ space looks 
rather small. The book-store is on the 
second floor, over lending-library, and is. 
accessible by a spiral iron stair open to all 
the floors at one end, ‘The elevations have 
been conceived in a Renaissance style, and 
the details are well drawn, and distinctly of 
North German character. 

A strong plan, especially for its baths 
arrangement, is No. 31, by Messrs. 
Spalding and Cross. The large bath or 
hall, 121ft. by 59ft., can be used separately 
for entertainments, and is placed with its — 
longer axis north and south, its end abuttin 


on Coronet-street, where there are two pu 
entrances and two gallery entrances d 
from street. In addition to these 
two main corridor entrances from 
street for men and women, which 
lead into large rectangular round-cornerec 
halls, useful as crush-r ns, which give 
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‘access to the large hall. A staircase to 
gallery and board-room is provided be- 


tween these. Then there is a separate 
staircase to gallery at north-east corner of 
hall and a men’s second-class exit from hall 
to Bowling Green-walk. The front ticket- 
office and corridors on each side of the 
men’s first-class slipper-baths and the general 
planning of the entrances and exits are well 
arranged. The second-class bathis placed next 
to the Bowling Green-walk, with its slipper- 
bath between it and the end of large bath. 
The male swimmer can enter by his corridor 
in Pitfield-street and go straight to the firat- 
class swimming-bath, or turn to the left by 
a short corridor from the same hall and enter 
the second-class bath. The women’s first 
and second slippers are at the south end of 
large bath. The laundry is in rear, cut 
off by a suggested men’s second-class exit 
from hall into Bowling Green-walk. The 
library plan shows a main entrance 
from Pitfield-street, with boys’ room and 
Jending-library on south side and the news- 
zoom on the north side of entrance. The 
position of librarian’s room and porter insure 
supervision of this floor. Ample space for 
borrowers is shown in the lending-library. 
Aboye is the museum at the north corner 
over the newsroom, and the librarian’s house 
as in front, with reference-library over the 
lending-library. The board-room and official 
‘department is above the main entrance, and 
disposed round the slipper-bath skylight. On 
the second floor is the book-store to reference- 
library, which has a gallery round it, and 
the librarian’s rooms are infront. The base- 
ment plan shows the engineering arrange- 
ments and drainage. Brick and stone are 
used; the style selected is a sort of Renais- 
sance. There is a want of unity and 
coherence between the two blocks; the 
library front haying an ornamental gabled 
treatment over the main entrance. The 
section shows an elliptical roof, with lantern- 
light over the large bath. 

The design numbered ‘‘2,” by Mr. F. J. 
Smith, has also many strong points. The 
darge swimming-bath has been planned with 
reference to its use as an assembly-hall, and 
is placed next the Bowling Green-walk. It 
has three emergency exits, and main entrance 
‘at the west end, through corridor from Pit- 
tield-street. There is a vestibule to the hall, 
also a direct entrance from the side walk at 
‘the west end of the bath. There are four 
exits from gallery—two at each end. The 
second-class bath is next to the large one, 
and parallel to it; the men’s first slipper- 
‘baths adjoins the second-class swimming- 
ath; the women’s second-class are placed 
mext entrance, between the corridors and the 
men’s, at the back of the old houses. The 
washhouse and laundry adjoin, with en- 
‘trance from Coronet-street.. The library is 
also well arranged in the general location of 
the departments, and these appear to be 
under control. There is a good hall and 
vestibule from Pitfield-street, and the lend- 
ing-library and public space are convenient 
yin size. On the east boundary there are 
‘two areas for light and air over the ground 
floor; the stair-landing gives access to the 
Magazine-room and museum in front, both 
-on the north side, and a_ reference- 
library, with librarian’s room, on the other 
side. These are well lighted from the 
front and north side. The reference-library 
‘has a good gallery, and the librarian’s house 
ison the second-floor. A spacious book store 
ds provided in the basement below the lending 
dibrary. One merit of this design is the 
‘separation of baths and library buildings. 
‘These are treated also separately in the 
-elevation, the former being kept low and 
plain. Thefacadeis broken by bay windows, 
ithe library building being set back with bay 
‘windows to reading-rooms. A well-drawn 
ink perspective accompanies this set of plans, 
which are neatly finished, and show all the 
fittings of baths and library. The corridor to 


women’s baths is narrow. No. 7 has a well- 
thought-out plan ; the large bath, or hall, has 
two hall and gallery entrances from Coronet- 
street end, and the author has taken care to 
consult the separate use of the hall, and its 
means of ingress and egress for swimming 
and entertainments. The second-class large 
bath is placed parallel, and next to Bowling 
Green-walk, at right angles to the first. 
Spacious corridors, and hall through waiting- 
rooms are shown. There is a _ central 
entrance -hall and stairs. We do _ not 
like the position of ticket-office where 
shown, between the corridors. ‘The second- 
class men’s slipper-baths are between the 
large baths and men’s first-class on first 
floor at side of large bath, and the women’s 
on the other side, In the library plan there 
is a good borrowers’ space behind entrance 
hall, with magazine-room in front on the 
right-hand side of entrance. The museum 
occupies the corner above. ‘The elevations 
are in a commonplace Classic style, a distinct 
treatment for each building, though in one. 
The basement plan, showing inspection cor- 
ridors round baths and engineering details, is 
prepared with some practical knowledge. 
No. 8 (Messrs. Gibson and Russell) has the 
two large baths, as in the last, at right angles, 
the larger one its end towards Coronet-street, 
with three exits and stairs to gallery; the 
second-class bath is placed along the north 
side, There is a good entrance-hall and cor- 
ridors for men and women, the latter to the 
right of public staircase. Between the cor- 
ridors are the second-class men’s slipper- 
baths, and the first-class for men on the first 
floor, and the women’s are next to large bath 
at south end. The laundry and ironing-room 
are in the rear, with entrance from Bowling 
Green-walk. The library is faulty, the 
lending department is on first floor, and read- 
ing-room at corner of site. ‘lhe museum is 
over the entrance. On the floor above is 
the reference-library and book-store—not 
very convenient, and the librarian’s house is 
in front, and occupies the upper story as well. 
The details show study; the elevation is of 
suitable Free Renaissance character, and a 
separate treatment of buildings is shown 
in it. 

A few other designs call for brief 
notice. No. 1, in its external perspective 
and elevation is of imposing Classic design, 
with massive corner towers; the large bath 
is in the centre, with the washhouse on north 
side, and the smaller swimming-bath at 
right angles, with end abutting in Coronet- 
street. The front entrances have large 
elliptical-shaped inner halls and waiting- 
rooms for the two sexes. The entrances and 
exits to large hall are inadequate; the men’s 
first-class slipper-baths are on first floor 
over washhouse, and those for ladies over 
entrance-hall, approached by stairs from it. 
No. 10. In this plan the large hall is also 
northand south, with end ‘‘escape corridors ” 
to Coronet-street ; the other swimming-bath 
is next Bowling Green-walk, and washhouse 
in rear. The library is not satisfactory in 
arrangement, No. 18 has a, large bath, 
or hall, with three exits on north side; 
but the corridors are deyious. The second- 
class swimming-bath is detached, with end 
to Coronet-street. The entrance to large 
bath is cramped. A clever ink perspective 
artist'cally treated is sent. No. 34 is also a 
well-drawn and artistic elevation of Eaoglish 
Renaissance. The large hall is on north 
side, with entrance and exits from Bowling 
Green-walk; the second-class swimming- 
bath is alongside Coronet-street, with wash- 
house between; this is an unsatisfactory 
arrangement. ‘The library is better than the 
bath planning. No. 28 has the large bath 
north and south, with exits in Coronet- 
street, and the other bath is parallel to 
north side, with workhouse in the rear. The 
entrances are not satisfactory, and the eleva- 
tionisheavy andill-balanced, and of ambitious 
character. 


No. 24 (Messrs. Hall, Cooper, and Davis) 
shows the large bath with its end to Coronet- 
street, with two exits and three entrances on 
the western sideapproached from the Pitfield- 
street entrance. ‘These entrances to large 
hall are in « cross corridor, which forms a 
kind of hall, and the corridors giving access 
to it are ample and direct. ‘Lhe slipper- 
baths for men are between the entrance 
corridors from the street, and the second for 
women are placed between the large bath 
and the small swimming-bath, which latter 
is placed along the north side, The planning 
is generally good, and the washhouse is 
placed on the east side. The library plan is 
is even better, and the authors have complied 
with the condition as to windows in the wall 
between library and baths by providing a 
passage-like area for light and lighting the 
lending-library from it. The plan sacrifices 
space, but is one way of satisfying a con- 
dition that, to say the least, could not be 
easily complied with. Some of the plans haye 
shown windows above the roofs of baths. 

Other plans of more or less merit we can 
only glance at. No. 35 (Messrs. Chas. Bell 
and Cheers) has some good points in the 
bath planning. Nos. 5, 6, 9, 13, 14, 19 have 
carefully drawn plans; but they have all 
some defect, either in the baths or library. 
A few of them have artistically-drawn per- 
spectives. Had the conditions been less 
particular and rigid, allowing more option 
on the part of competitors, better results 
might have been obtained. 


INACCURATE QUANTITIES. 


N°? one can expect the quantity-taker to 

be infallible. We may afficm, indeed, 
that very few bills of quantities are not with- 
out defects of omission -or excess. Tho 
architect or surveyor may do his best to 
insure accuracy; but accidental circumstances 
will arise, which he cannot foresee, and throw 
out his calculation of material or labour. Is 
he to be made liable? The Courts have held 
pretty clearly that a builder cannot recover 
for inaccurate quantities against a quantity 
surveyor unless there is some contract be- 
tween the surveyor and the builder by which 
the former agreed to render services for 
reward; and such a ruling is quite justifiable, 
for if the surveyor is to be made the 
victim of every disappointed builder who 
finds an omission, his life would ba 
a sorry one, and. he would be coa- 
stantly at the mercy of the unscrupulous 
under-bidder or speculator. When the 
quantity surveyor has been employed by the 
architect for the building owner, for the usual 
puipose of getting in tenders and of obtaining 
a careful estimate of the cost, for the joint 
advantage of both parties to the contract, it 
is unfair to expect that extreme accuracy 
which some builders imagine they should 
obtain. In the recently - tried case of 
‘Priestley v. Stone” the principle was 
affirmed that the surveyor should not be 
made liable for inaccuracies arising by 
custom. The quantities are prepared tor a 
given purpose—to enable the builder to give 
a tender upon a certain statement of materials 
and labour, and are not guaranteed by either 
employer or his architect. The builder takes 
the whole risk of the accuracy of the quan- 
tities. If there is any omission or excess, 
the contract provides means for adjustment. 
Sometimes the architect is sued for supplying 
inaccurate quantities. The custom is frequent 
in certain localities. We do not think the 
practice unassailable. It may be unobjection- 
able in small works ; but if the builder pays, 
the architect is placed in a much less 
independent position, should differences arise 
between the builder and himself. The case 
ef ‘Scrivener v. Pask”’ isimportant. Where 
a builder entered into a contract according 
to plan and specification upon an erroneous 
statement of quantities which were taken out 
by the. architect, it was held that the builders 
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had no claim for more than the contract pricein 
respect of extras beyond what he supposed 
would be necessary, inasmuch. as the architect 
had not acted as agent of the employer in 
taking the quantities out, nor was the latter 
responsible for mistakes. To avoid any 
disagreement we think the rule laid down 
at the Conference of architects and surveyors 
on this question is a good one—namely, that 
when an architect supplies quantities, he 
should do so with the concurrence of the 
employer, and that the architect should 
be paid by the latter, rather than by 
the builder. For it would seem, from one 
decision, ‘‘ Bolt y. Thomas,” that where an 
architect takes out quantities, and is paid by 
the builder, he may be made liable, unless 
he can show an employment by the building 
owner express or implied. An architect was 
sued for supplying inaccurate quantities by 
a: builder. The former advertised in the 
usual way that plans were to be seen and 
quantities obtained, and the builder obtained 
a copy of these quantities, which were to be 
paid for by the successful. competitor, and 
upon. the quantities furnished the builder 
made his tender, which was accepted. The 
latter also stated that the architect had told 
him that he, the architect, was responsible 
for the quantities. In summing up, the 
Judge said that, as the architect had stipu- 
lated that the plaintiff should pay him for 
the quantities, and haying been paid for, he 
was liable to compensate him if the bill was 
not reasonably accurate. But where the 
architect takes out the quantities of the 
work for the owner with his knowledge, 
then the builder cannot sue the architect 
for inaccuracy or negligence. In one case 
(“Young y. Blake’) the architects were 
ruled to occupy a quasi-judicial position, and 
could not be sued for negligence, The 
builders alleged that they employed the 
architects for reward, and that the latter 
warranted the accuracy of the quantities ;.but 
the judge held that there was no warranty 
of accuracy by the architects. These are 
instances of the judgment of the Court cited 
in legal handbooks, and they serve to indi- 
cate the principle that when an architect 
takes out quantities for his client, and with 
his concurrence in the usual manner, the law 
protects him from auy charge of inaccuracy 
made by the builder; but when a builder 
employs the architect directly, there is an 
implied contract that the quantities are to be 
accurate; hence the importance of these 
documents being made a part of the contract. 
Quantity surveyors never guarantee the 
accuracy of their bills, but generally intro- 
duce a clause to the effect that, should any 
error be found, the architect is to have the 
power to measure the work. An agreement 
between owner and surveyor as to payment 
for the quantities. with a clause protecting 
the former against mistakes, is necessary. 
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BOARD SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


T the meeting of the Manchester Society of 
Architects on Tuesday week, a paper was 

read by Mr. Charles H. Wyatt (clerk to the 
Manchester school board) on ‘‘ Requirements in 
the Planning of Board Schools.”” Mr. John 
Holden (president of the society) was in the 
chair. Mr. Wyatt disclaimed any pretension to 
be a master of the many technicalities which are 
necessary for the man who would successfully 
design a public elementary school. He was not 
an architect ; but the views which he would lay 
before them were based on a practical acquaintance 
with school life and on the experience he had 
acquired as to the working of public elementary 
schools in Manchester. The first necessity for a 
school was a suitable site, and at this point, 
particularly in large towns, there was often a 
difficulty. But presuming that they had a piece 
of land, an acre or an acre and a quarter in 
extent, upon which it was proposed to build a 
school for about 1,000 or 1,200 children, they 
would have ample space for playgrounds, and 
there would be no necessity to consider the 
matter of roof playgrounds or any utilisation of 


THE COURTYARD, HEIDELBERG CASTLE. 


basement space for this purpose. The building 
should, if possible, face the south, and it was 
desirable that the school itself should stand as 
far as possible from the main thoroughfare 
giving access to the premises. At one corner of 
the site, preferably at the front, he wou'd place 
the caretaker’s house, so arranged that he could 
from his windows overlook the greater part of 


method as satisfactory. Coming to consider the 
school premises proper, Mr. Wyatt said that 


the ideal limit of the cost of erecting a public. 


elementary school was that fixed by the Education 
Department for the purpose of the loan, and unless 
there were exceptional circumstances, this was 
placed at £10 per head. Some boards, however, 
did not go to quite this limit. In Manchester £9 


PORTICO OF THE RATHHAUS, COLOGNE. 


the playgrounds. The best surface for the play- 
ground that he had seen was that known in 
Scotland as granolithic pavement. Asphalte 
playgrounds were common in England: but 
care should be taken that the ground was 
allowed to settle before the asphalte was put 
upon the surface, and the work should be carried 
out under a rigorous specification giving the 
thickness of the various ingredients composing the 
asphalte. At Bolton the playgrounds were 
flagged, and members of that board regarded the 


per head was thought sufficient to cover the cost 
of erection and equipment of an ordinary ele- 
mentary school. With this limit of cost in view, 
and allowing for the provision of extensive play- 
grounds, boundary walls, offices, &c., it was clear 
that such a limit of expenditure did not provide 
for any extensive basement. There should, how- 
ever, be in the basement a kitchen for the care- 
taker, for in the case of a school in a poor locality, 
where, through private munificence, free meals 
were provided for poor children, it was almost a 
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MULLION, HEIDELBERG CASTLE. 


necessity to have a roomy apartment where these 
meals might be served. The lecturer went on to 
illustrate the design of a school by means of 
lantern slides prepared for the purpose. The 
classrooms should invariably be lighted from the 
left. He was a firm believer in plenty of window 
space for schools. ‘There should be ample cloak- 
room accommodation for the children, and for 
this purpose iron fittings were preferable. Some 
arrangements, too, ought to be made by which 
the cloakrooms could be aired. In the case of a 
school belonging to a board, something of its 
municipal character should appear, and he would 
have inserted in the windows the armorial bear- 
ings of the town. Much art might be shown in 
the design of such windows. Heavy stone mul- 
lions were objectionable, and he had seen a very 
happy effect obtained by light wooden divi- 
sions designed to represent a slight column 
intersecting the divisions of large end windows 
In speaking of warming 
and ventilating, he knew himself to be on 
dangerous ground ; but open fireplaces had obvious 
advantages over other methods. Every classroom 
and cloakroom should be provided with a venti- 
lating flue, and each central hall should have at 
least three such outlets formed into the walls, 
except those on the top floor, where they could 
be taken by means of tubes from the ceilings. 
The ventilation of the classrooms might be im- 
proved by means of glazed, draughtless ventilators 
fixed in the lower portions of the window-sashes. 
In Manchester it was not allowed to introduce 
any patent apparatus without the express consent 
of the Sites Committee. Hot and cold water 
supply should be laid on each floor. As to school 
furniture, Mr. Wyatt said that it was very 
seldom one saw a properly arranged museum in a 
school, though one might often see cupboards 
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with glass doors, and the shelves so high that 
their contents were almost out of the view of the 
children. A museum, particularly for infants’ 
use, should not be much above dado height, and 
the glass should be brought down within the 
nearest possible distance of the floor. It was of 
serious importance that the cost of school erection 
should be reduced within the most reasonable 
limits. He did not mean that the schools should 
be imperfectly built; the materials and structure 
should be sound in every part; but much money 
might be expended on outside ornament which, 
considering the limits, did not bear money value. 
In Manchester there had undoubtedly been an 
attempt to carry out a type of school which some 
might think planned on lines too severe. He 
granted that no attempt had been made to achieve 
any great architectural feature; but a building 
suitable for the purpose, and one of no disgrace 
to any locality, might be erected at a cost well 
within the limit laid down by the board—viz., 
£9 per head. They wanted substantially built 
schools, well equipped with everything necessary 
for the instruction and healthy recreation of the 
pupils, avoiding, however, anything in the shape 
of unnecessary outlay and extravagant design. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.— 
MR. BLASHILL’S RETIREMENT. 


Nie Thursday’s meeting, the General Purposes 

Committee reported the receipt of a letter 
from Mr. Thomas Blashill, F.R.I.BA., the 
superintending architect to the Council, inti- 
mating that he had attained the age of 65, at 
which, by the standing orders, he should retire. 
The committee recommended that, having regard 
to the peculiar circumstances of Mr. Blashill’s 
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case, and as his retirement would cause incon- 
venience to the public service, he should continue 
to hold his appointment for another year, and 
that meanwhile the committee should report what 
(if any) changes in the work of the architect’s 
department were desirable. This was agreed to. 
The report of the Main Drainage Committee, 
recommending extensive additions to the main 
drainage system of London north of the Thames, 
came up for consideration. ‘The scheme contem- 
plated the construction of an additional outfall 
sewer between Old Ford and Barking, a new 
intercepting sewer from Paddington to Old Ford, 
and relief works. The total expenditure for these 
additions was estimated at £745,000, and the works 
would not be fully completed for about four years. 
Mr. M’Dougall moved as an amendment that the 
general enlargement of the main drainage system 
was not now necessary, but that local floodings 
needed immediate attention. After considerable 
discussion the amendment was carried by 44;to 18 
votes. A recommendation for the execution of 
certain relief works at an estimated outlay of 
£50,000 was agreed to. The consideration of the 
report of the Parliamentary Committee with 
reference to the water question was postponed till 
next week. A long discussion ensued, on a 
recommendation of the Main Drainage Committee, 
that the tender of Messrs. Gwynne and Co. for 
£2,272 for centrifugal pumps for Heathwell 
pumping-station should be accepted, when there 
were three lower tenders. It was pointed out 
that Messrs. Gwynne and Co. were the original 
patentees of these pumps and were a London 
firm. The lowest tender came from a firm with 
little experience of the manufacture of these 
pumps, the next was informal, and the third was 
only £72 below that of Messrs. Gwynne. An 
amendment to refer the report back was defeated, 
ona division, by a majority of 31, and an amend- 
ment that the contract should be given to Mr. J. 
Cochrane at £2,200 having also been defeated, the 
recommendation of the committee was agreed to. 
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CLASSIC DETAILS AND THEIR 
APPLICATION.* 


By G. A. T. Mrppuzron. 
XX.—GERMAN RENAISSANCE. 


HERE are so few buildings of the Renaissance 

in Germany, and the style was adopted there 

so late, and deteriorated so rapidly, that it would 

| be of little importance had not the deterioration 

been upon fresh lines, resulting in domestic work 

of a character which it has been fashionable of 

late years to imitate, and, it is to be hoped, to 
improve upon, in England. 

Omitting the beautiful Rath-haus at Rothen- 
burg from consideration, as being rather French 
than German in its characteristics, one of the 
earliest, and at the same time purest, works in 
Germany is the Portico to the Rath-haus at 
Cologne. It is of two stories, with an order 
(Corinthian) to each story, the columns being 
raised on pedestals having carved panels. Its 
peculiarities lie in the combination of the order 
of the upper story with the pointed arch, in 
the heavy modillions in the upper cornice to 
give it power and so to fitly crown the building, 
and also in the carving of the lower portions of- 
the upper columns. In the employment of the 
pointed arch it is unique, the combination, owing 
to a prejudice against it as never having been 
employed in Roman work, being unpopular ;. 
why, it is difficult to say, for there is nothing 
in its use at Cologne to hurt the eye or cause 
shock to the most fastidious. Less skilfully 
treated, however, it is easy to understand that the. 
lines would clash with those of the entablature. 

The Castle at Heidelberg is generally pointed 
to as the typical example of the German Renais- 
sance, and, though it undoubtedly owes much of 
its charm to its romantic situation, it is well 
worth study, especially as the two Renaissance 
wings are of different dates, and show how the 
typical German grew out of the imported Italian 
style. In the view given of the courtyard, the 
wing on the right-hand side, now dismantled, is 
early, and of Italian character, while the inhabited 
wing on the left, with the tall gables, is essentially 
German. This is most evident in the details. In 
the mullion from the earlier portion, which is 
illustrated, for instance, in spite of the peculiar 
forms which the Doric and Ionic Orders assume, 
there is an elegance of feeling and proportion 
which marks it at once as the work of a Latin, 
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DETAIL OF PORTION OF FACADE, HEIDELBERG CASTLE. 
(From a Sketch by Mr. E. R. Barrow.) 


and not of a Teutonic, race. The novel position 
for the Orders—in a window mullion—mi¢ht also 
have been looked for in the earlier times in France; 
and even with so small a division between the two 
as is formed by the narrow transom, and with so 
insufficient a base as there is to the caryated figure, 
they yet form beautiful adornments, perhaps the 
most universally employed of any in the whole 
range of architecture, and this when their con- 
structional function has been quite lost sight of. 
Mr. Barrow’s sketches of the pilasters are from 
the later, the more characteristically German, 
portion of the castle; and here we find the Doric 
Order superimposed upon itself, and of an entirely 
new form—the lower with excess of taper and 
entasis, the column banded in two places with 
raised’ panels, and enriched with carved ribbon- 
like scroll-work, the capital carved with the egg- 
and-tongue, the architrave in two faces, and the 
frieze carved with the scroll-work again; while 
the upper is raised upon a slight pedestal, having 
the columns void of either taper or entasis, 
and enriched with carving for about a third 
of its height, where it is banded with a simple 
roll, and having a frieze of triglyphs and 
metopes, while a console takes the place of the 
triglyph over the column. ‘The effect is rich and 
massive, asfar removed from the original simplicity 
and dignity of the Doric, as it is also from the 
refined delicacy of French or Italian work, and 
this effect is heightened by the crowding of the 
windows, themselves full of heavy ornament, 
against the pilasters, and the breaking of the 
pediment in the upper story window through the 
frieze of the order. It is unrestful, overladen, 

1 and yet in its way satisfactorily massive. 

As to what this resulted in in the smaller 
domestic buildings, a glance at the sketch of a 
street corner in Mayence is sufficient to show. 
There is a tall gable enriched with coarse scroll- 


work and banded at intervals with corni:e' 


mouldings, and there is an oriel window at the 
corner similarly enriched. It is the domestic 
form of the German Rococo, displaying wealth 
but lacking in refinement, and when this 
deteriorated both in form and detail, as it did 
in ‘‘ quaint ’’ Holland, the terrible badness of the 
result may be imagined. Yet, founding their 
work upon this, selecting its good points, and 
designing with care, modern English architects 
have produced much which is admirable. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


pee fourth ordinary meeting for the present 
session was held on Friday evening. The 
President, Mr. W. D. Caréz, M.A., F.S.A., who 
occupied the chair, announced that a tour to 
Greece would start on W ednesday, December 18th, 
under the guidance of Mr. Hugh Stanuus, and that 
the Committee had decided to open the new 
Handicraft Class to all their students, irrespective 
of their belonging to the Class of Design or not. 


SCENIC ART. 


A paper on this subject was read by Professor 
Husert Herxomer, R.A., and at its conclusion 
the PrEsipENT announced that, at the lecturer’s 
request, there would be neither a vote of thanks 
nor a discussion. Mr. Herkomer said that, 
though he did not set himself up as an architect, 
or even pose as a reformer, he thought, as a 
worker, there were many reforms that could be 
suggested in the matter of the theatre, and he 
wished to give those present the benefit of his 
thoughts and reflections, and might suggest 
many changes. Treating the subject of scenic 


art from the point of view—first, of the audi- 


torium; second, realism on the stage; and, 


: thirdly, the lighting of the stage—he pointed out 
that the semi-circular shape of the auditorium of 


the present theatre had 


8 prototype 
Christian structures in Greece, where the audi-. 
torium was scooped out of the rock. The Roman 
theatres were copied from the Greek originals, 
but were constructed on level sites. Then there 
was a change in the well-like shape of the 
theatre in the Middle Ages owing to the 
temporary accommodation needed by the strolling 
players. The deep, well-shaped theatre had thus 
been bred into our natures for many hundreds of 
years, and it would necessarily take some time to 
breed it out; and in looking at its conveniences 
and inconveniences he argued that the principle 
attending its construction should be to provide 
seats from which the full intention both of the 
actor and the scenic artist could be perfectly seen 
by the audiense. No doubt for economical reasons 
the builders of theatres had been compelled to 
adhere to the old form of auditorium, which was 
nothing more nor less than a great well. He was 
fully aware that the form of auditorium in 
Wagner’s theatre at Bayreuth (which to the 
lecturer was the only correct form) was not easy to 
carry out in London or Paris. Still, he believed 
that a modification of this principle was possible, 
and that some form of auditorium with an 
entirely new method of distributing the seats 
could be invented without encroaching too much 
upon ground space, and at the same time without 
reducing the number of seats required to make 
the theatre pay. Here was a chance for the 
budding architect! In any case, the principle 
should be to provide seats from which the full 
intention of both actor and scenic artist could be 
perfectly seen by the audience. An actor should 
study his actions as much as his tone of voice, 
and in many cases his meaning should be 
made clear to his audience by his movements 
alone. But how was it possible to make his 
movements convey at the same time the right 
meaning to the person who sat 30ft. or 40ft. above 
him and the person who sat lower than his feet ? 
The lecturer showed that the hanging committee 
at the Royal Academy, in criticising the drawing 
and painting of a picture, had the picture placed 
in front of them, and according to their position 


in the semicircle the views of the onlookers with 


regard to the drawing of the subject varied, The 
reasonable placing of the spectator at the theatre 
was of equal importance in judging, not only of 
the movements of the actor, but ot the efforts of 
the scenic artist. Positive realism on the stage 
was an impossibility. The foundation of scenic 
art was an artificiality, and open-air plays could 
never be satisfactory. The actuality of nature 
and the artificiality of the actor’s situation could 
never blend. The real secret of perfect scenic 
art lay in illusion, in deception, in not allowing 
the eye of the spectator to see the means by which 
the semblance of reality was obtained. Thus the 
make-up of the background should be held to be 
of equal importance with the actcr’s personal 
make-up; if they dispensed with the one, they 
might as well dispense with the other. It was 
through his craft that the actor made one realise 
nature, and it was through artificiality that his 
craft became expressive. Many people who wit- 
nessed one of the lecturer’s plays took it for 
granted that he had opened out the background 
so as to bring actual nature into the line of sight, 
for to them the distance looked too real to have 
been artificially produced. After the perform- 
ance he allowed them to come on the stage to see 
by what means the illusion had been obtained, 
and it was curious to note the tendency to resent 
the ‘trick’? whereby their eyes were deceived. 
Some even seemed to doubt his honesty, and 
might have gone away with the idea that he did 
not show them the real method whilst hey were 
on the stage; but they hardly realised how, 
through the management of lights, the strangest 
deception could be practised upon the visual 
organs. By means of absolute control of the lights, 
they arrived at mystery, and without mystery the 
very backbone of scenic art would be broken. It 
was this want of mystery, through the presence of — 
daylight, that caused the Oberammergau ‘‘ Pas- 
sion Play ’’ to appear so unnatural to the lecturer. 
He regarded the stage as a medium through which 
the greatest truths in nature could be brought 
most direct to the minds and hearts of the people, 
and all the arts in their fullest capacity could be 
united in this form of expression. He bore testi- 
mony to the valuable work of Sir Henry Irving 


in the direction of scenic improvement on the 


stage, and remarked that the scenic work, even as 
they saw it at its best at the Lyceum, was still on 
the old lines, and hence the greatest capabilities 
of art could not be reached. The scenic artist 
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must be a born experimenter, with the faculty of 
seizing artistic accident: the inventor of ways 
and means; he must be of an imaginative as well 
as of a practical turn of mind, strong in body, and 
indefatigable in his energy, and withal a first- 
rate artist. Itwas to the scenic artist that the 
actor should look for the completion of hisdramatic 
situation ; the scenic mood thould be consistent 
with the play, and it should reflect that of the 
actor, or strengthen it by force of contrast. The 
lighting of the stage was a momentous question ; 
but here, again, traditions stuck to the stage more 
than to any form of art. In this department he 
did not undervalue the enormous difficulties which 
beset the theatre authorities in pleasing a myste- 
riously constituted public. Yet some radical 
changes could be made in the lighting of the 
stage. Take the sacred footlights. The foot- 
lights were simply the survival of a period in 
which the lights had to be given with but poor 
material. Footlights were convenient; but they 
were chiefly to blame for the false and unnatural 
aspect of the stage. In discussing where to place 
the lights, Professor Herkomer mentioned his 
own experiments at his theatre at Bushey when 
engaged in the production of his pictorial music 
play. He found that the shadows on the faces of 
the actors could be softened by a group of lights 
placed a short distance at the side, and level with 
the actors’ faces. These lights he afterwards 
boxed up, so that they were perfectly hidden 
from the audience, and only gave their light to 
the stage. The result was, to the judgment of a 
painter’s eye, as nearly as possible that of diffused 
daylight. He admitted that in adopting this 
plan more generally the prejudices of the actors 
themselves would have to be got over, while the 
amount of illuminating power and the height of 
the lights from the ground would have to be 
adjusted by careful experiment to each stage. 
The lecturer considered further that the pro- 
scenium should be to the stage picture what the 
frame was to the easel picture ; it should separate 
the picture from the surroundings on the stage 
picture just as a painted picture should reach the 
frame. In most cases the proscenium was built 
so high that there was a considerable space which 
had to be covered with curtains. Indeed, year 
after year theatres were built without the de- 
signers apparently inquiring what might be the 
real function of the proscenium. The result was 
practically the same as if artists were to send their 
pictures to the Royal Academy with frames a foot 
too high for the pictures, and the intervening 
space covered with a piece of ‘ Liberty”? silk. 
He suggested that the proscenium should be made 
0 contract and to expand, the lecturer illustrating 
his argument by a wooden model of his own con- 
struction, whereby, by means of a handle at the 
side, the sides and top contracted and expanded 
to suit the requirements of the stage representa- 
tion, But with the fixed proscenium as at present 
constructed, the room of a cottage or a garret had 
to be represented on the same scale as the palace. 
The house was first represented, and then a room 
in that house; but the room was often much 
larger than the house. The eye of the spectator 
was never properly prepared for the great climax 
of the scene, because the trivial incidents leading 
up to it had been represented on such a large and 
disproportionate scale. If his suggestion, on the 
other hand, were adopted, the scenic artist could 
carry out all the laws which governed pictorial 
composition in art; the lower side boxes could 
not see less than they did now, and as for the 
higher side boxes, let them perish. Again, the 
curtain should not be raised, but should be opened 
from the centre. His own efforts at Bushey had 
been directed to realise the painiter’s view of 
nature, and he maintained that the stage picture 
should call forth the highest powers of the painter. 
Scenic art should not be held to be an inferior art 
to that of painting, and the greatest painter of 
the day should find some pleasure in such work. 
In conclusion, Professor Herkomer described 
his effects of lighting as carried out at Bushey. 
Daylight was not, he urged, garish; and in no 
light in nature was every object fully lighted up 
at any one moment. Yet so crudely were lights 
—electric lights especially—employed on the 
ordinary stage, that every device, every artifice, 
was cruelly shown up, and then good-bye to 
quality. Brilliancy was not to be obtained by 
extravagant lighting, which would only result in 
garishness. Pictorial brilliancy was obtained by 
the very economy of light. Why were they so 
afraid of leaving some parts of the stage picture 
suggestive and indistinct, as artists lett parts of 
their pictures? The actor’s intentions ought to 


be made to harmonise quite as much with the 
intentions of the scenic artist as the artist’s painted 
figures were made to harmonise with the back- 
grounds of his pictures. 


_ 


CROSS AT BAKEWELL. 


he his ‘‘ Churches of Derbyshire,’’ Dr. Cox writes 

as follows of the Cross at Bakewell :—‘‘ The 
fine cross that stands in the churchyard of Bake- 
well, near the east wall of the Vernon Chapel, is 
8ft. high, exclusive of the base, and about 2ft. in 
width. . . . The east front, which has at the top 
a mutilated representation of a man riding (per- 
haps Christ’s entry into Jerusalem), and the two 
sides are sculptured with an elegant spiral scroll 
pattern ; the west front has a series of sculptures 
down the whole face, the upper one representing 
the Crucifixion. . . . There is nothing unusual 
in supposing that there were several other crosses 
of the same style (though perhaps that now extant 
was the finest) in the churchyard of Bakewell. 
. . . These crosses were probably to the memory 
of some distinguished Christian or Christians. 
We have taken much trouble to arrive at 
a sound conclusion on the subject of the 
age of these Derbyshire crosses; but we 
give our opinion with diffidence in the face of 
the divergence of opinion that exists among able 
men.’’ After comparing the Derbyshire crosses 
with those at Ilkley and Aycliffe, Durham, which 
are usually attributed to the years 782 and 789, 
he proceeds : ‘It is true, on the other hand, that 
both scroll and knot-work are occasionally, 
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though rarely, found in the ornaments of Norman 
work ; but anyone who has studied the sculptures 
themselves, as well as engravings and drawings, 
can at once detect the difference of style and 
finish of the two periods, and would not for a 
moment assign any of the Derbyshire crosses 
to the later period. That they are Anglo-Saxon 
(except that at Taddington) we take to be un- 
doubted, and we also feel fairly assured that the 
Bakewell Cross, and several of the fragments, 
are not later than the eighth or possibly the 
ninth century, but we incline to the eighth.” 


Regarding the sculpture on the east front of 
the cross, Professor G. F. Browne, F'.S.A. (now 
the Bishop of Stepney, D.D.), in the Proceed- 
ings of the Derbyshire Archeological Society 
(Vol. VILI.), writes as follows: ‘It will be seen 
that the ornamentation of the great cross at 
Bakewell consists of a magnificent scroll, spring- 
ing alternately right and left from a sort of 
cornucopia. The scroll at the top has a somewhat 
nondescript animal nibbling at the topmost bunch 
of fruit. Now, the Northmen believed in 
a sacred tree, known as the world-ash, in 
which four harts nibbled the buds. The tree was, 
besides, a pathway for the messenger between the 
gods and the earth, and this messenger was the 
squirrel. I suggest that the animal on the Bake- 
well Cross recalls this early belief, for, nondescript 
as it is, there is no question at all that its forelegs 
clutching the fruit excellently. represent the 
attitude of a squirrel with a nut inits paws. In 
this case we should have . . a combination of 
the Christian and Teutonic religious beliefs, the 
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Christian tree of life, and the Pagan messenger 
of the gods in its topmost branches.’? The 
drawing is by Mr. F. H. Cheetham. 
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GOLD-MEDAL YEAR AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


FAC ae at the Royal Academy is 
represented this year by the students’ work 
in rather an unequal fashion, and the impression 
left on the mind, after inspecting the competitive 
drawings, is that but little progress has been made 
during the past twelve months. The designs 
shown by the Upper and Lower schools are, on 
the whole, better and more representative in 
character, while the Silver Medal is strongly 
competed for by nine sets of measured drawings 
of William Kent’s famous building in Whitehall 
for the Horse Guards, and the best set seems 
to have been chosen. We have no fault, 
either, to find with the plans for a clubhouse, to 
which the prize has been given, for it is an 
excellent scheme in many ways. The result of 
the Gold Medal competition for the design of ‘‘a 
town church with a plan based on a Greek cross’’ 
is, however, inexplicable and most disappointing. 
That there is some originality, and likewise no 
little cleverness in the contrivance, no one can, 
of course, deny; but, on the other hand, the 
design displays an entire absence of know- 
ledge of the ordinary requirements of a church, 
and as to the necessities of ritual arrange- 
ment, the author seems to have overlooked 
them altogether. The flights of ideal fancy 
in the direction of architectural conception un- 
trammelled by mundane considerations may pos- 
sibly tend to enlarge the capacities of the inventive 
powers, and we rocognise that mere commonplace 
restrictions may, to some extent, be disregarded 
by those whose lot is cast in the upper spheres of 
artistic sentiment, which presumably pervades the 
domain of the Royal Academy of the Fine Arts. It 
is, however, of prime consideration that a church 
design worthy of the distinction of a Gold Medal 
and £200 should at least be adapted to the modern 
requirements of church ceremonial. Unfortu- 
nately, on this occasion no regard seems to have 
been givento anysuch ideas. The design has no less 
than twelve towers; four of these stand as abut- 
ments at the internal angles of the cross, serving as 
supports to the low-proportioned and almost 
saucer-shaped dome of masonry over the central 
area. The remaining eight towers flank the four 
arms of the cross, which are roofed by semi- 
domes of like form to the central cupola. 
Inside, vast arches, curved on plan, carry the drum 
of the vault, which is lightened in bulk by 
coffered or arched ribbed sinkings, and in the 
place of pendentives big piers are run up to the 
main cornice or gallery level below the base of the 

dome. Deep curved splays at the end of the arms 
of the cross hide the flanking towers and give 
support to the arches over the columned fenes- 
tration, gathering in, as it were, the walling 

-vin a curious way towards the windows. These 
are more in harmony with a big railway station 
than a church of this class, and their ungainly ugli- 
ness is made more conspicuous by the incomplete 

- forms of the windows and arches in the return 
walls of the crossings. The interior perspective 
is unfinished, and poorly executed, remarkable 
mainly for the idea of impossibility which it 

_ suggests, and the incongruous character of the 
design which it makes manifest. The gas 
pendants recall modern German work of the 
worst type. There is a certain boldness and 
simplicity of detail about the cornices and other 
details ; but, on the whole, want of proportion 

_and ungainly baldness have governed everything. 
The seating of the body of the church presents 
no novelty, and the organs flanking the sanctuary 
into which they project are elevated on tribunes 
baying skeleton iron fronts, and supported by 
closely disposed colonnades hampering the chancel 
space. 

No. 192 shows a design to much advantage by 

.& well-drawn pen-and-ink perspective, and the 
author’s drawings generally are capitally executed, 
swith the sculpture admirably put in. His plan is 
distinguished by the attention given to the needs 
of such a building as a large church for a town 
site; but we are not prepared to say that the 
composition architecturally ranks really asa high- 
class prodtiction. Its detail is exceedingly well 
studied, and follows the Italian Renaissance of a 
florid, but admirable type. The choir projects 
into the central area of the dome, and the organ, 
with minstrels’ gallery, is located in the south 


transept. The sacristy ison the south of the 
sacrarium, and the treasury is placed in a like posi- 
tion on the north. The morning chapel opens out 
of the south transept, and asimilar chapel for guilds 
corresponds in the N. transept. An imposing 
baldachin gives dignity to the high altar, behind 
which is the presbytery in the apse. A baptistery 
occurs at the west end of the nave, and facing it 
on the north is another chapel of like size to be 
used asamortuary on the eve of funerals. Thedome 
of the church is somewhat commonplace with ordi- 
nary pendentives, and round the cupola a series 
of round windows occur, placed within recesses, 
a gallery walk extending through the intervening 
piers. The west front is bald, with an ugly semi- 
circular window which repeats on the other facades, 
though these are not worked out on the elevations 
shown. We can sympathise with No. 192, and 
condole with him on his fate, as he worked hard 
for the medal, and, as we think, ought to have 
had it. We have no idea who the author is. The 
third design, No. 194, has a curious plan with 
curved arms to the cross—rather French in idea 
and treatment. Four abutment piers finished as 
dwarf towers rise at the angles of the crossing, 
with vestries contrived behind the two eastern- 
most ones. The morning-chapel is in the apse 
beyond the choir, and would be very difficult of 
access. The following is a list of the works and 
prizes. The exhibition has been open to the public 
on two days during the week :— 

Historical painting —“‘ The Finding of Moses”’ (Ex. ii. 5) 
—gold medal and travelling studentship (£200), Harry 
Robert Mileham. Landscape painting—Turner gold 
medal and scholarship (£50), Cecil Rozs Burnett. Land- 
scape painting—The Bole and Roots of a Beech-tree— 
Creswick prize (£30), Edward Harry Read. Painting of 
a figure from the life (open to male students only) — 
silver medal, first, Victor John Robertson ; second, Owen 


Baxter Morgan. Painting of a head from the life— 
silver medal, first, Cecil Ross Burnett; second, Arthur 


Huish Webber. Painting of a draped figure (open to 
female students only)—silver medal, first, not awarded; 
second, Rose Livesay. Cartoon of a draped figure— 
“The Death of Ceesar’’—silver medal and prize (£25), 
not awarded. Design in monochrome for a figure 
picture—*‘ Raising of Lazarus’’ (St. John, chap. xi.) — 
Armitage prizes, first (£30) and bronze medal, Alexander 
George Small; second (£10), Niel Kenneth M’Kechnie. 
Design for the decoration of a portion of a public build- 
ing—‘‘ Autumn’’—prize (£40), Harold Edward Speed. Set 
of six drawings of a figure from the life (open to male 
students only)—first prize (£50) and silver medal, 
Bernard C. H. Schumacher ; second (£25), Shirley Charles 
L. Slocombe \dieque ited owing to having received the 
same prize before); third (£15), Owen Baxter Morgan; 
fourth (£10), John Shenton Eland. Drawing of a head 
from the life—silver medal, first, Rose Eveline Clark ; 
second, Mary Isabel Phelps. Drawing of a statue or 
group—silver medal, first, mot awarded; second, not 
awarded. Perspective drawing in outline (open to painters 
and sculptors only)—‘‘The Small Cloisters, Westminster 
Abbey ’’—silver medal, no competition. Composition in 
sculpture—Dzedalus and Icarus—gold medal and travel- 
ling studentship (£200), Francis Derwent Wood. Model 
of a design—‘‘ Captives”—first prize (£30), Charles 
Beacon; second (£10), Alfred Bertie Pegram. Set of 
three models of a figure from the life (open to male 
students only)—first prize (£50) and silver medal, Francis 
Derwent Wood; second (£20), Charles Beacon. Design 
for a medal—a design for a cast medal, obverse and 
reverse, in commemoration of the Institution of the 
Order of the Garter—silver medal, Francis Derwent 
Wood. Model of a bust from the life (open to female 
students only)—silver medal, first, not awarded; 
second, Mary Towgood. Model of a statue or group 
—silver medal, first and second, no competition. 
Design in architecture—a town church, the plan to be in 
the form of a Greek cross—gold medal and travelling 
studentship (£200), Pieter Rodeck. Set of architectural 
drawings—‘‘The Horse Guards’’—silver medal. first, 
Archibald Haswell Christie; second, William Hawke. 
Set of architectural designs (Upper School) —prize (£25), 
“George Weald. Set of drawings of an architectural 
design (Lower School)—prize (£10), Pieter Rodeck. 
Plan of a building—‘‘ A Club House ’’—prize (£10), Wil- 
liam H. Edw. Brown. Original composition in orna- 
ment—silver medal, nocompetition. Perspective drawing 
in outline (open to architects only)—‘‘ An Interior View 
of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook’’—silver medal, no competi- 
tion. The Landseer scholarships in painting and sculp- 
ture, of £40 a year each, tenable for two years, have been 
awarded—in painting, to Charles Henry Sims and Francis 


Owen Salisbury; in sculpture, to Clement William Jewett. 
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THE EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
ART. 


‘F\HE drawings executed by the students of the 

School of Applied Art at Edinburgh during 
the past season are this week on view in the 
galleries of the Royal Scottish Academy. On 
Friday the galleries were visited by the Lord 
Provost, magistrates, and council, who were 
received by Dr. Rowand Anderson, director of the 
classes at the school, who delivered an address 
explanatory of the objects of the school, and the 
degrees of success achieved. The school was 
started three years ago with the view of giving a 
wider education in art than was then obtainable to 
young men and ely penbee engaged in trades and 
professions with which art is in a greater or less 


degree associated. An annual sum subscribed by 
employers of such labour was guaranteed for five 
years. The Scottish Board of Manufactures have 
assisted in the management, and have provided 
the necessary accommodation for carrying on the 
teaching, while the town council have voted 
£1,000 a year for its support out of the equivalent 
grant from the Government. The school has met 
such a felt want in the city, is carried on upon 
such practical principles, and has been so taken. 
advantage of by the class of students for whom it 
was intended, that it is hoped something will soon 
be done to establish it on a permanent basis. 
One thing much wanted at present in connection 
with it is a workshop, where the practical 
details of art handicrafts could be better taught 
and illustrated; but unless assisted by some 
wealthy citizen, the directors do not see their 
way to providing such an adjunct. The draw- 
ings on view are largely of an architectural 
character. The figure has also been studied to 
some purpose, and last season great pains were 
taken to develop the study of colour for decorative 
purposes. A few examples of plaster ornament 
are shown as the fruits of the modelling class. 
The directors of the school are well satisfied with 
the progress made, and with the development 
along individual lines of the students’ work. In 
connection with the classes there are Saturday 
afternoon excursions to notable mansions and 
buildings, where the students sketch, internally 
or externally, whatever appeals to them as the 
most interesting features of the places visited. 
The results of these excursions are likewise seen 
on the walls. Last year two scholarships of £50 
each were founded so as to enable two meritorious 
students to devote their whole time, over and 
above attendance at the school, to the study of 
Scottish national art. These scholarships have 
been allocated, and the possessors of them have 
made a beginning at Holyrood in the study and 
reproduction of features in old Scottish furniture 


-to be found in the ancient Royal Palace. 


VENTILATION AND WARMING. 


AY a meeting of the Society of Engineers held 
on Dec. 2nd, Mr. Wm. George Peirce, 
president, in the chair, a paper was read by 
Mr. William T. Sugg on ‘ Ventilation and 
Warming.’’ The author described in detail the 
method adopted at the present time for ventilating 
and warming the Houses of Parliament. The 
Debating Chamber, which is the most important 
point, has about 165,000c.ft. of air space when 
empty, and the temperature has to be suitably 
maintained both day and night when the House 
is in session, and an ample supply of pure air has 
to be insured. ‘To this end fresh air, previously 
cleansed, warmed, and moistened in an equalising 
chamber beneath the floor, is supplied through a 
number of perforations distributed all over the 
area of the chamber. ‘The floor is covered with a 
string-netted carpet, which does not obstruct the 
incoming air, and does not retain dust. By this 
means fresh air is supplied in considerable volume, 
at an almost imperceptible velocity, and, there- 
fore, without draught. The extraction of the 
vitiated air is effected by aspiration through a 
large number of concealed openings all over the 
ceiling of the House, so that it may be as regular 
and uniform as possible from every part of the 
chamber. The ingress of the fresh air is slightly 
assisted so that there is never sufficient suction 
above the ceiling to encourage the entrance of air 
from the doors opening into the lobbies of the 
House, the ‘air-supply always entering through 
the proper channels. The aspirating power which 
draws off the vitiated air is produced first by 4 
number of argand gas-burners, which serve to 
light the House, and next by a shaft in the clock- 
tower. The vitiated air which passes into the 
chamber above the ceiling of the House is drawn 
thence by aspiration into a flue which descends 
into the basement, and is led to the clock-tower 
shaft. On the base of this shaft is a fire which 
puts the column of air in motion, and carries it 
up to the outlet. This shaft extracts the products 
of combustion and vitiated air from all the rooms, 
offices, and chambers of the House of Commons. 
Various modifications of this system, to suit 
different buildings and altered conditions, were 
described by the author, and were illustrated by 
examples carried out by him in practice. 


It is said that the architects of Portland, Ore., 
have more work in hand and in prospect than ever 
before in the annals of the city. 


NOTES ON APPROXIMATE ESTIMATES.* 
CIVIL BUILDINGS, WORKS, &o.—( Continued.) 
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129. Mountain Raitways. (See 
SERRATE WAM Eis ccivecdeeeatccascs 
130. Musnums. Pablic = 
131. Orricns, for general busi- 
mess purposes, as in 
SOM COH Rs ean) tater ckoniey vt coven 
182. Paraves, as for public in- 


133, 


34. 


135. 


136. 


137. 


139. 
140. 


141. 


142. 


143. 


144, 


stitutions, workhouses, &c., 
formed with 4in. of iin. 
metal, 2in. screened gravel, 
CNG ft) CG a ey a ee 
Pararrin® TREATMENT OF 
Woop Fuioors, as tor hos- 
pitals, &c.—viz., paraffin in 
the solid state to be melted 
and poured over the wood 
floor, and then forced into 
pores of the wood with hot 
irons. The surface to be 
then well polished by rub- 
bing with a brush ............ 
Partitions. Woop. Com- 
vite, Ceti opel all timbers 
andlaths, plaster, and paper 
ubbGared og 
PAVEMENTS FoR Fvotways 
laid complete with 3in York 


self-facea, complete, in- 
cluding flagging .............. 
Pavements. Ditto ditto, 


with granite concrete slab 
Psi LLG Sees ereeeain ey ocd seance 
Pavine AspHatre. Com- 
plete as laid in streets in 
London. Asphalte 2in. 
thick, laid on tin. of cement 
concrete, including all dig- 


phalte liin. thick, on 4in. of 
cement concrete, including 
all digging, &¢............0-2.006 
PavinG CONORETE. 
“ Floors, Concrete ”’) 
Paving Concrete 
Srasres. (See ‘Stable 
PR VANIR Co) terete dcnrest scenes 
Paving Geanire Servs. 
Sin. by 3in. by Gin. deep, 
laid complete on 6in. cement 
concrete, including dig- 
ing, &c. 
Pavine Granits. 4in. cub 
setts on 6in. cement con- 


FOR 


Pavine, Woop Brock. Re 
deal biocks 9:n. by 3in. by 
6in., laid on jin. of as- 
phalte, which rests on 6in. 
of lias lime concrete (1 to 
5). Blocks spaced din. apart, 
and the joints filled in with 
asphalte:. : 205, cocoa ettane 
Pavine, Ditto. Creasoted 
red deal blocks 9in. by 3in. 
by 6in., laid on 6in. P.C. 
concrete. The blocks laid 
with jin. between courses 
and din. between blocks, and 
a clear space of lin. next to 
the kerbs to allow for ex- 
pansion. All joints grouted 
with a mixture of creasote 
and pitch. Including all 


9ft 


— 8s. 4d 


— £3150 


— £3 18 


—£3 6 


— £9 14 


— £6 18 


— £6 11 


— £7 15 


—£3 6 


1s. per yard 
super. 


. 9d. per yard 
super. 


7s. per yard 
super. 


6s. per yard 
super. 


17s. 6d. per 
yard super. 


12s. peryard 
super. 


12s, 6d. per 
yard super. 


103. per yard 
super. 


14s. per yard 
Super, 


15s. per yard 
super. 


145. AnatyTicaL TABLE or AVERAGE Cost or Woop- 
Buock PavinG psk YARD SUPER., AS DESCRIBED IN 


P.C. concrete 


146. 


147. 


6in. thick, in- 
cluding digging 


foundations, 


oe 


PRECEDING ITEM. 


and removing 
surplus. 
Qin. by 3in. by 
6in. creasoted 
red deal blocks. 
Pitch, creasote, 
| and fuel for 
grouting joints. 
Gravel tor 
bedding, joint- 


om 
ae 
of 


sp 
on 


oe 


ing, and cover- 
ing surface. 

Labour paying, 
grouting and 


a & 
ne 


covering. 
watching, Ke. 


oo 


Total cost per 
yard svper. 


Pavina, Woop Btoock, 
formed with Qin. by 3in. by 
6in. Jarrah blocks, with 6in. 
bed of concrete, and grouted 
with bitumen or cement and 
sine 
TERS, PD’ Leng 
900ft., width 24ft., including 
timber head and pavilion ... 


— £105 


18s. 6d. per 
yard super. 


£15,000 each 


* All rights reserved. 


148. 


149. 
150. 


151. 
152. 
153. 


154. 
155. 


156. 


157. 


. RaILways. 
. RAILWAYS. 
. RAILWAYS. 
. Rartways. 


. RarLways. 


8 
. RAILWAYS. 


Pitina, sheet, as for foot of 
sea-walls, &c., comprising 
ereosoted fir piles, 12in. by 
12in., by 9ft. long, spaced 
10ft. apart, and filled in 
with 12in. by 6in. creosoted 
sheet piles 6ft. long, secured 
with 12in. by 6in. front and 
back waling pieces bolted 
topiles. Including wrought- 
iron shoes to piles and 
driving into shingle and 
sand in tide work .............. 
Pouvtck COURTS 2.1.5 ....cssesc0s 
Porcues. as for theatres, 
hotels, &¢., constructed of 
glass and iron, complete, 
16ft. long fr 
Post-OFrFICES . 
PRISONS coc hesvetattarey-caeneiore 
Race Sranps. Permanent, 
complete, including usual 
offices, &C. F.ciin ates caasensorees 
Racquet Courts nade 
Raya, as for public in- 
closures, parks, cemeteries, 
&c., comprising dwarf wall, 
2ft. high, with foundations, 
stone coping, &c., wrought- 
iron ornamental railing, 
5ft. 6in. high, with main 
suandards 9ft. apart. Fixed 
complete .....-...... 
Raines, ditto ditto, but 
with plain wrought - iron 
railing, and ditto ditto 
RaILWAys, permanent, 
double track, complete as 
constructed in England, in- 
cluding equipment, 4ft. 8jin. 
gauge 


Ditto, ditto, 
Scotland, 4ft. 83in. gauge... 
Ditto, ditto, 
Treland, 5ft. 3in. gauge ...... 
Ditto, ditto, 
India, 3ft, 3gin. gauge ...... 
Ditto, ditto, 
India, 5ft. 6in. gauge ......... 
Light, perma- 
nent, single track, complete 
as constructed in England 
and Ireland, in flat country, 
including equipment, 2ft. 
gau $ 


163. Ditto, ditto, 
Siti, FAURE ceive Garartodca' se 
164. Rattways. Ditto, ditto, 
4ft. 82in. gauge - ........... ... 
165. Rartways. Ditto, ditto, 
Bite Sins PAUTO i acceso. yee 
166. Rartways. Ditto, ditto, 


169. 


permanent way only, 2ft. 
gauge 


. Raitways. Ditto, ditto, 
ditto, 3ft. gauge .......- ...00 
. Rattways. Ditto, ditto, 


ditto, 4ft. Stin. gauge......... 
Raitways. Ditto, ditto, 
ditto, 5ft. 3in. gauge ......... 


Average Cost. 
ye - 


| 


Per foot 
cube. 


of 100ft. 


Persquare 
super. 


Per unit. 


30s. per foot 
run 


£80 each 


£150 per cell 

£1 per head 
of accom- 
dation. 

£1,500 each 


25s. per foot 
run 


£1 per foot 
run 


£38,000 per 
mile 
£28,000 per 
mile 
£16,000 per 
mile 
£12,000 per 
mile 
£20,000 per 
mile 


£3,000 
£4,000 


per 
mile 
per 
mile 
per 
mile 
per 
mile 


£6,000 
£7,000 


£1,400 per 
mile 
per 
mile 
per 
mile 
per 
mile 


£1,700 
£2,300 
£2,600 


170. ANALYTICAL TABLE OF AVERAGE Cost PER MILE OF 
Permanent Way ror Sineue-Line Licgut Rartways. 
| | | | a” | 
Aer seh Te he ae 
“A ae lq | ba 
eg bean af 
6 | o | -|ao| oe | 
S35 o | a |e) woe | : 
lag aia. 282 £3) _3 
Description. ie ASE @ ls) ge P| 
ae ae S #8 og rs H 
8 22 | gia) ws | a 
B | a |b cele A 
| FS 2 \5 SR Bs 
5 iS |.58 } 
| | on mo | 
Shey Be |e toe wee ye 
aft. Oin. gange......... 850 110 120 120 300 , 400 | 1,400 
8ft. Oin. gauge 480 120 130 130 300 540 | 1,700 
4ft. 83in. gauge | 620 150 150 180 300 | 900 | 2,300 
5ft. 3m. gauge ........ 660 abs 160 210 300 | 1,100 | 2,600 
- } | | } | 
171. Ramways. Light, semi- — — £300 per 
portable single track for mile, or 
temporary engineering pur- £500 per 
poses, &c., with rolled steel mile laid 
rails and sleepers, bolts, complete, 
fastenings, &c. Complete but not in- 
for fixing. lit. 6in. gauge. eluding 
A equipment. 
172. Rattways. Ditto, ditto, £300 per 
Dit? BAUR Orr rrasi nets corte bess ces “mile, or 
£500 per 
mile, laid 
complete, 
but not in- 
eluding 
equipment. 
173. Rarrways. Ditto, ditto, — — £400 per 
Qfit. GIN. YAU! 0... ceseseeees mile, or 
£500 per 
mile, laid 
complete, 
but not in- 
eluding 
equipment. 
174, Rainways, Mountain. 
Single line, with rack prin- — — £4,500 per 
ciple, métre gauge mile 


175. 


176. 
177. 


178. 


179. 


180. 


181. 


182. 


183. 


184. 


185. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 


197. 


193. 


199. 


200. 


. Roors, 


. Roors, 


} 
4 


Storage, for 


RusERvorrs. 
waterworks 


Rinina Scuoots, complete 
Roaps. Formed with 6in. 
of gin. broken stone, in. of 
liin. metal, and_ lin. of 
gravel, and well rolled ..,... 
Roaps. Formed with 10in. 
of stone underlay, din. of 
3in. broken stone, 2in. of 
ldin. metal, lin. of gravel, 
and well rolled, including 
footpaths, curbs, channel, 
sewer, &c. Width of road, 
MOR cagsncee Manne cute seied cocegeeat 
Roaps, Marin. As con- 
structed in mountainous 
districts in India, average 
width, 18ft., including em- 
bankments, bridges, drains, 
Ae iaciooh asasecassasagees@snrenrent 
Roors, Iron. Not exceed- 
ing 25ft. span, including 
wrought-iron trusses, &c., 
corrugated sheet-iron cover- 
ing, gutters, &c. (Measured 
on slope or curve) 
Roors. Ditto ditto exceed- 
ing 25ft. span, but not 
exceeding 50ft. span. 
(Measured on slope or 
GUEVA)O siiescscevectonsess <ponnvodace 
Roors. Ditto. Not exceed- 
ing 25ft. span, including 
wrought-iron trusses, wood 
purlins, boarding, slating, 
leadwork, gutters, &c. 
(Measured on slope) ......... 
Roors. Ditto ditto ditto 
exceeding 26ft. span, but 
not exceeding 50ft. span. 
(Measured on slope) ......... 
Roors Ditto ditto ditto ex- 
ceeding 50ft. span, but not 
exceeding 100ft. span. 
(Measured on slope) 
Roors. Ditto for spans over 
150ft., for railway stations. 
(Measured on slope) 
THATCHED. 
farm buildings, including 
best wheat straw for thatch- 
ing 12in. thick, spars, 
ledgers, spun yarn, &c.) ... 
Woop. Collar tie, 
including roof timbers, 
boarding, asphalted felt, 
eaves gutters, &c. (Mea- 
BUTeEd ON B]OPE) .......seeeveeesee 
Roors. Ditto ditto. 
cluding roof timbers, board- 
slating, lead-work, eaves 
gutters, &c. (Measured on 
Framed 
trusses, including slates, 
lin. boarding, plates, 
rafters, purlins, leadwork, 
eaves gutters, &c. (Mea- 
sured on slopes) 
Roors. Ditto ditto ditto, 
but including ceiling-joists, 
lath-and- plaster ceiling, 
whiten two coats, &c. (Mea- 
sured on slopes) 
Sanatoriums, public. (See 
SP ERGSSLCBIES Zh ers thst bagnerinee 
Scnoots.. Ordinary town or 


BGT CG iia aiiaysscseveseecese 
Scnoon Firments and fur- 
piture complete...:............-5 
Scuoots, Ripine. (See 
‘Riding Schools.’’)..,.......+ 
Srats. Mahogany, com- 
plete, as for  billiard- 
OOM ete a cewksvte |< -eupr scene 
SzwaGce Disposau, Aver- 
age cost of sewage farm 
complete, including pur- 
chase of land...........:c0000 e+ 
Sewacr Farms. Average 
cost of laying-out land, in- 
cluding tanks, drainage, 
embankments, conduits, dis- 
tributing chambers, roads, 
fences, &c., but exclusive of 
Cont of Jandy is. ..snvas-contens 
Sewers, Marin. Brick and 
conerete, egg shape in sec- 
tion, internal dimensions 
4ft, Gin. by 3ft. 

including digging 
Surps, Iron. Open. Roof 
of iron trusses and corru- 
gated sheet-iron supported 
on iron columns 12ft. high ; 
concrete fiOOL.......ss.essereereee 


Complete, 


5d. 


(To be continued.) 


a ae eae es ee 


847 


Average Cost. 


of 100ft. 


Persquare 
super. 
Per unit. 


— Average cost 
varies from 
£280 to £760 
per million 
eubic feet, 
according 
to the na- 
ture of ex- 
cavations 
and em- 
bankments 
required. 


£55 


£12 2s. per yard 
super. 


£2 5s. per 
foot run 


£2,500 per. 


mile 
£6500 => 
£610 0 = 
£T) OOP 
£9. 0.0 9 — 
£1550, 0 
£3000 — 
£1120 a= 
£3850 — 
£5100) = 
£61007 = — 
£8 120 7 
— £6 per head 
— £10perhead 
— 10s.per head 
— 87s. per foot 
run 
— 30s. per head 
of populatn, 
or 9d. in the 
£of rateable 
yalue — 
— £100peracre 
— 16s. per foot 
run 
£1500) == 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


HE paper read at the ordinary general meet- 

ing of this Institution on Monday evening 

last dealt, as is usual during the great “ Cattle 
Show week,’’ when many of the country land 
agent members are in town, with a purely agri- 
cultural subject. It was entitled ‘“The Work- 
ing of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883,’ and 
in if Mr. T. Punchard, the author, pointed out 
several defects in the Act, as shown in its work- 
ing, and suggested some remedies, while also 
criticising some which had been already proposed. 
The paper, which was terse and finished in style, 
was particularly remarkable for the lucidity of its 
detail and the accuracy with which the author 
gave references to decided cases. ‘There had been 
for some time, the author said, a distinct feeling 
shown among those who were affected by the 
working of the Act, whether tenant farmers or 
land agents (as representing landlords), that some 
amendment of its details was necessary. ‘The 
Act, to begin with, had merely laid down that 
the basis of compensation claimed by an outgoing 
tenant of farm-land should be the value of his 
unexhaustedimprovements to the incoming tenant, 
but had left the ascertainment of such value 
entirely to the experience of valuers administer- 
ing such Acts. On the passing of the Act, 
meetings of tenants and land agents were 
held with a view to fixing some system on 
which such valuations could be computed, and 
as a general result, where a scheme was arrived 
at, it was based on schemes of tenant right, 
long in .vogue, with material alterations and 
additions in the elements or items to be com- 
pensated for. The Act, in fact, was taken as 
giving to the tenant farmer simply a more ex- 
tended and liberal scheme of compensation than 
that already provided for, and on many large 
estates the revised scales were incorporated in 
the tenancy agreements. In a number of cases 
this had resulted in the settlement of claims 
without recourse to the machinery of the Act, 
and on the whole these scales had worked well. 
An objection of these scales was, however, their 
want of elasticity, or, as the author put it, their 
equal application in unequal cases. They did 
not distinguish between the good, the moderately 
good, and the bad farmer, and the previous state 
of the land was not considered. Again, the allow- 
ances for feeding stuffs were based too much 
upon proportions of cost and not upon residual 
values. But taking proportion of cost, it 
was possible to arrive tolerably correctly at the 
cost of the improvement to be compensated 
for, and it was scarcely fair to charge an incoming 
tenant any larger sum than that for which 
he could produce or procure an improve- 
ment. At the same time no very reliable 
standard of residual values, under all the 
varying circumstances, had yet been set up. 
In the working of the Act, the procedure: clauses 
had led to most of the litigation which had taken 
place. ‘Tenants had been, and were still, careless 
in preparing notices of claim, and inattentive to 
forms of procedure. Vaguely-worded sections 
had afforded opportunities for the lawyers. Con- 
flicting decisions in neighbouring courts, and 
reversals of these decisions by the higher courts, 
had also led to distrust and confusion. Mr. 
Punchard then proceeded to give, in a brief 
summary, the gist of some of the more important 
decisions under the Act, and to point out their 
teaching. Landlords, as a rule, had undertaken 
most of the permanent improvements themselves, 
and it would be a bad day for agriculture 
when theoretical legislation discountenanced this. 
Many sections of the Act had given much trouble 
to referees and umpires acting under it. Certain 
matters were mentioned specifically as conferring 
the right to compensation; but was this com- 
pensation equal whether the tenant had previously 
under agreement a right to do these things, or 
whether he had no such right? Many curious 
claims for compensation and counter-claims for 
deterioration were mentioned, apparently to show 
that the differing decisions of umpires depended 
not alone on the varying circumstances of cases, 
but also to some extent on the umpire himself. The 
expense of carrying out the provisions of the Act 
had been to a large extent the cause of its failure 
in many parts of the country, although it must 
be admitted that, even where it was not generally 
carried out, it had not been without influence 
or bearing upon tenant’s compensation. The 
different methods of umpires. in dealing with 
breaches of covenant had led to much doubt, and 
the loose way in. which claims were frequently 
drawn up led to many complications. 


The | 1,895 patients. 


Fig, 53. 


suggested amendments to the Act were frequently 
proposed by journals having a strong political 
bias, and against such the author protested. It 
was easy to say that ‘‘the tenant farmer ought 
to be made secure of a return for his outlay,” 
and everyone must agree as to the desirability 
of such a consummation; but how could 
someone who derived no benefit from such 
outlay be expected to. become security for 
all the farmer’s losses, whether irom bad 
seasons, disease, injudicious expenditure, or un- 
skilful management? If anyone asserted that 
any amendment of the Act would remedy all this, 
he must be wilfully or unfortunately blind. Bad 
times had been (and truly) attributed to foreign 
competition. Would any amendment of the Act 
remedy this? If it‘were plainly put that ‘the 
tenant should be entitled to full compensation for 
such portion of his outlay as the landlord or the 
incoming tenant reaps the benefit of,”’ there was 
not a member of the Institution who would dis- 
pute the justice of the statement. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Punchard was 
put by Mr. J. W. Fair and seconded by Mr. G. 
German, and after short speeches by Mr. C. 
Sewell Read, Mr. W. B. Canning, Mr. J. Water- 
man, and Mr. Jasper More, M.P., the discussion 
was adjourned. 

oe 


COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUMS.—XXXxy. 
By Gerorce H. Brissy, F.R.I.B.A. 


DISTRICT ASYLUMS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Te problem for architects as to the general 
arrangement of the asylum and the place- 
ment of the various buildings upon the asylum 
estate may possibly be solved eventually by a 
villa or cottage system, somewhat as developed 
in the United States; but there are some diffi- 
culties in the way of such modes being success- 
fully adopted in this country. ‘There can be no 
doubt but that the Americans have good reason 
for claiming that their systems may be more 
economical and permit of better classification than 
ours, and that a more home-like appearance may 
be given to these residences and their surround- 
ings than can be found in English asylums as at 
present generally planned and designed. 
The records of the Hanwell Asylum, of which 
a block-plan is given in Fig. 53, date from 1831, 
when it appears to have been capable of accom- 
modating about 500 patients ; but since that period 
the institution appears to have been continually 
on the increase, for in the year 1841 there were 
918. patients; in 1851, 916 patients; in 1861, 


"1,446 patients; in 1871, 1,797 patients; in 1881 


there were 1,840 patients; and in 1891 about 
At the present time the sum of 


£41,000 has been authorised for expenditure upon 
a scheme of alterations and improvements. This 
work will, when commenced, probably extend 
over three years, and will, it is proposed, be 
carried out by the Asylum’s staff of workmen. — 

These extensions of the asylum buildings in 
former years appear to have been contrary to the ~ 
wishes of the Commissioners in Lunacy, and so 
far back as the year 1858 or 1859 the then com- 
missioners recommended that the fresh expendi- 
ture for building should go to the erection, ‘‘ on 
some simple and inexpensive plan, of a third 
asylum.”’ : 

Tt is not to be expected that such an asylum as 
that at Hanwell should compare favourably with 
modern institutions, either here or abroad, still 
less that such a set of buildings (erected at dif- 
ferent periods) should resemble, in plan or other- 
wise, an asylum designed for the reception of a 
similar number of inmates; but it will be observed 
that the result of the various alterations leaves the 
general arrangement not altogether unsymmetrical 
upon the whole. A 

Another type of asylum, partly a symmetrically 
planned set of buildings, but with many detached 
portions, is shown in Fig. 54, which is a block- 
plan of the Rossiville Asylum for the Insane, in 
New South Wales, for which Messrs. Sulman 
and Power, architects, of Sydney, obtained the 
first premium in competition. 

In this plan, the junior medical officers’ 
residences, servants’ and matron’s quarters were 
placed to the north of the main buildings at A, 
thus occupying a central position with regard to 
the whole group of wards, whether attached to, 
or detached from, the main buildings. The 
remaining central portions are: B, the library ; 
C, dispensary ; D, billiard-room ; EE, recreation- 
room, with stage and platform ; and I’, the recep- 
tion and administration block, containing the 
medical superintendent’s office, entrance-hall, 
&c. The wards for sick and infirm men are 
shown at G, and contain the usual day-rooms 
and dormitories, &c., and water-closet annexes, ~ 
with isolating passages. ‘The kitchen and stores 
blocks of buildings are shown at H, and are 
entirely on the men’s side, and approached from 
the southern side of the institution by a roadway 
at aa, which crosses the verandah, shown by dotted 
lines. — 

The block marked ’J is for male attendants, 
while the storekeeper’s residence is at K, who is 
thus located near to the stores entrance. The 
wards for recent and acute male patients are 
placed at the north-east corner at L, the south- 
eastern corner block at M being for the medical 
snperintendent’s private residence. 

On the side for female patients, the wards for 
the sick and infirm are at N, the plan corresponding 
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generally with that for sick and infirm men, but 
 Sepesed to the usual arrangement in this country) 

or a considerably less number of inmates. The 
Turkish baths, engine and boiler rooms, and fuel 
stores are all contained in one block at OU, whichis 


view to their privacy, and are quite separated 
from the patients’ and male officials’ quarters ; 
the assistant superintendent’s house is placed to 
the south-west at Q, and is somewhat smaller 
than that for the asylum chief. The wards for 
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approached from the southern side at 4) by a road|the ‘‘recent and acute’? female patients are 

crossing the verandah. shown at R, being the north-eastern corner of the 
The quarters for the female attendants are| central main buildings. 

placed at P, where they are well placed witha| All the foregoing buildings are connected with 


each other by the verandahs marked 8, 8, 8, 
as indicated on the plan by dotted lines, and 
verandahs are provided for on one or more sides 
of every inhabited portion of this asylum—an 
arrangement desirable under the conditions of 
Australian climate, but less so for English or 
North American asylums. 

The detached blocks of buildings are as 
follows :—S, quiet and industrious male patients ; 
T, convalescent males: U, epileptic males; V, 
workshops for males; W, spare block for males ; 
X, violent and noisy male patients ; Y, mortuary 
for males; and the small buildings at Z, Z show 
the position of the closets, &c., for patients about 
the grounds. 

On the western side of the institution the spare 
detached ward marked 1 is for females; 2, for 
quiet and industrious patients ; 3, for convalescent 
females; 4, the laundry, with engine-house, boiler- 
house, and necessary adjuncts for the officers’ and 
patients’ clothes-washing ; 5, violent and noisy 
women; 6, the laundresses’ quarters; 7, 7,7 
indicate by dotted lines the position of shelters 
from the sun or rain for patients allowed about 
the grounds of the asylum. 


The verandahs attached to the various patients’ 
blocks are arranged as lean-to shelters in such 
a manner as to leave a height of one-third of the 
ward windows above the verandah roof (see 
Fig. 27, Burrpine News, March 22, C.L.A. XV.), 
which space would be available for ventilating 
purposes. This isas originally planned more than 
twenty years ago at the Whittingham, Prest- 
wich, and other asylums designed by the late 
Mr. Henry Littler, who was probably the best 
asylum architect of his day, and who, upon one 
occasion, having a very large asylum in progress, 
provided a staff of architects’ assistants, and, with 
them, temporarily resided on or near to the 
asylum estate, a desirable arrangement, when 
practicable, in the case of all institutions of the 
magnitude of that in question, as has been proved 
by the high character this asylum yet possesses 
with regard to its convenient arrangement and 
sound principles of construction. It would 
appear most advantageous that all asylums to cost 
more than, say, £200,000 should be erected under 
the direction of a resident architect, or of his 
specially qualified and resident professional deputy. 

When, as is occasionally the case, an asylum 
building is to cost more than £500,000, there 
should be no financial difficulty in securing the 
services of a resident or deputy resident architect, 
seeing that the professional remuneration would 
not be less than £15,000 at 3 per cent., or £25,000 
at 5 per cent., upon the actual outlay. 

Amongst the older important asylums must be 
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included the Colney Hatch Asylum, of which a 
block-plan is given in Fig. 55 (this was esta- 
blished some 20 years later than the Hanwell 
Asylum, shown in Fig. 53), and was originally 
constructed to receive about 1,200 patients. In 
the year 1861 this institution had so far increased 
that 1,868 patients were accommodated ; and at 
the commencement of the year 1895, the total 
number of patients had risen to 2,211, or 1,000 
more than the original asylum was planned to 
contain ; and, as may be seen from the plan, a 
symmetrical arrangement of the buildings has 
been maintained throughout all the alterations 
and additions made during a period of 45 years. 
(To be continued.) 


i 
COST AND RESULTS OF HOUSING 
GLASGOW POOR. 
AC 


the last meeting of the Philosophical 
Society—Dr. Ebenezer Duncan, president, 
in the chair—Bailie Chisholm read a paper on 
‘«The History and Results of the Glasgow City 
Improvement Trust.’”’ The inception of the 
Glasgow City Improvement Trust was, he ex- 
plained, partiy coincident with aud partly con- 
sequent on the growth of public sentiment in the 
direction of sanitary and hygienic reform which 
had distinguished the second half of the present 
century. The rapid and marvellous rush of 
people from the country districts to our great 
cities during the period remarked upon found 
their city authorities all but unprepared. In the 
‘centre of the city the people came to be crowded 
‘together in such a way that the district was a seat 
of disease and crime, a hotbed of pollution and 
vice. While officialism left this state of matters 
“unheeded, fortunately private philanthropy stepped 
in to lessen, if not to remove, a hideous blot from 
their midst. It was not until 1865 that the Glasgow 
‘Corporation moved in the matter, and in the follow- 
ing year the City Improvement Trust Bill was 
passed into law. The Trust had not only im- 
proved the streets by widening them and opening 
them into squares, but had erected, in addition 
to dwellings for the poor in ditferent parts 
of the city, seven lodging-houses, with accommo- 
dation for upwards of 2,000 lodgers, and these 
lodging-houses were a great and unmixed 
blessing to those who used them, while since 
their erection the old pestilential lodging-houses 
had disappeared from their midst. There was 
also in course of erection a family home or 
eréche. The building of tenements by the Trust 
was, in a manner, a last resort. The sites cleared 
by the Trust were not taken up by builders, and 
“the Trust was thus forced into building itself, 
and, exclusive of tenements in course of erection, 
it now owned considerably over 1,000 dwellings, 
accommodating nearly 6,000 people, at rents 
varying from £5 to £20 or £25. It was said that 
‘they were merely shifting the very poor and the 
vicious from one part to another. That was not 
true. In sweeping the breeding sties of vice 
» away they had given health of body and clean- 
liness of life which previously did not exist, and, 
if other proprietors would follow it, the social 
- snd domestic amenities of their poorest citizens 
would in a very few years be further improved. 
The Trust had expended altogether on lands and 
buildings £1,955,506, and on the erection of 
buildings £231,000, giving a total of £2,186,506, 
- and, deducting land sold or feued, amounting to 
£1,072,000, this left a balance of £1,114,506. The 
heritable property of the Trust’ was valued at 
£691,161, showing a deficiency of £423,144. The 
' total cost to the ratepayers during thirty years— 
that was, the amount obtained by assessment— 
had been £593,079 16s. 6d., against which they 
had the Alexandra Park, 100,000 yards of ground 
~ thrown into streets and squares, and more than 
-£100,000 expended in covering the Molendinar 
-and Camlachie burns. The charge made against 
the ratepayers might now be said to have ceased, 
-.a8 the operations were now self-supporting. 
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“THE LANCASHIRE FEDERATION OF 
BUILDING TRADE EMPLOYERS. 


A Die half-yearly meeting of this Federation 
was held at the Devonshire Hotel, Black- 
burn, on Tuesday, the 3rd inst. The President, 
Mr. John Fecitt (Blackburn), was in the chair, 
and there was a good attendance of representatives 
from Accrington, Blackburn, Bolton, Burnley, 
Chorley, Colne, Nelson, Oldham, Preston, and 
Rochdale. The report of the executive com- 
mittee, which was unanimously adopted, referred 


was regarded assatisfactory. ‘T'wo local asssocia- 
tions, Oldham and Burnley, had joined during 
that period, and meetings had been held in the 
Bury and Heywood district, and in Ashton- 
under-lyne and Stalybridge. Their secretary 
(Mr. J. Tomlison, Preston) was in communication 
with the principal towns in the county not at 
present affiliated, and no efforts would be spared 
to form a strong association. The relations 
between employers and operatives in the federated 
towns during the last six months were also 
reviewed, and the committee were able to con- 
gratulate members on the benefits employers had 
already derived from the federation. A recom- 
mendation to amend the rules was referred back to 
the committee for further consideration on the 
motion of Mr. W. Cunliffe, Bolton. On the 
motion of Mr. R. Highton, Blackburn, it was 
resolved to adopt the conditions of contract 
issued by the National Association of Builders, 
for use in those towns not having an approved 
form at present, and, in view of recent judicial 
decisions with respect to the liability of employers 
as regards bound apprentices, the secretary was 
instructed to submit a form of indenture for 
counsel’s opinion, and bring the same before a 
future meeting for adoption. A uniform system 
of quantity surveying and treatment of prime 
cost sums in quantities was thought to be desir- 
able, and the committee were directed to take the 
matter into consideration, and report to the next 
meeting what steps it was desirable to take. 
Notices for changes in wages or alterations in 
working-rules pending at Accrington, Blackburn, 
Bolton, Nelson, and Preston were considered ; 
reports were received from representatives re- 
specting the action proposed to be taken as to 
craneage charges by railway companies, and other 
matters of trade interest were discussed. A vote 
of thanks to the chairman, proposed by Mr S. 
Smethurst, Oldham, and seconded by Mr. Whit- 
taker, Accrington, was suitably acknowledged. 
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ALMANACS AND DIARIES. 


HE District and Parish Councillors’ Diary 
(London: Hazell, Watson, and Viney, 
Ltd., 3s. 6d.) is a most useful manual. It con- 
tains a mass of memoranda for guardians, 
councillors, overseers, and the like, which is 
inaccessible elsewhere. The City Diary \London: 
W. and L. OCollingridge) is indispensable in its 
special line. Still moreso, as ever, to our own 
readers are the ever-welcome Date-indicating 
Pads and Book Diaries of Messrs. Hudson and 
Kearns. One’s only complaint against them is 
that they so facilitate the too rapid flight of 
time, and yet what we busy people did without 
them twenty years since it is difficult to imagine. 
Every architect and builder now finds them as 
indispensable as the tee-square and drawing- 
board, and it is scarcely necessary to do more 
than remind those who have not already sent 
their order to 83, Southwark-street, that but a 
few more days remain—nay, that already engage- 
ments and dates for 1896 are crowding on us that 
imperatively demand registering. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Rustic Adornments, for Homes of Taste. by 
Surrey Hrsperp (new edition; London: W.H. 
and I. Collingridge).—This new edition, revised 
by T. W. Sanders, F.R.H.S., is pictorially got 
up with folial borders, coloured in green and gold, 
and illustrated by floral decorations, fern-cases, 
conservatories, balcony and window gardens, 
aquaria, rockeries, fountains, garden accessories, 
and page illustrations of plants. The suggestions 
for floral embellishment of the home, the garden, 
the window, and balcony are instructive, and 
will be worth the attention of all. amateur 
gardeners. This edition contains several new 
chapters in which will be found hints for the 
floral decorations of interiors, tables, plant propa- 
-gation. The style of Mr. Shirley Hibberd— 
always pleasing—has been retained as far as 
possible, and the new illustrations are numerous. 
Altogether, the volume, which is handsomely 


bound and well printed, will be a welcome ad-. 


dition to the presentable Christmas gift books. 
Saker's Perfected System of Builders’ Bookkeeping, 
by Sypney Saker, F.8.A.A. (London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, and Co.)—Builders’ 
bookkeeping is often very unsatisfactory, and, as 
the author observes, ‘‘no trader’s books are kept 
in so dilatory and unsatisfactory a manner as 


to the progress made during the half-year, which | those of the majority of builders.’’ There is no 


proper system adopted by which they can tell the 
profits they make. Mr. Saker’s system is by 
double entry, and is the result of practical ex- 
perience as an accountant. In this second edition 
some alterations have been made, not the least 
being the omission of the single-entry portion, 
which is regarded as unsatisfactory. The examples 
given of ‘‘time,’’ ‘‘day-work,’’ ‘‘ contracts,” 
“‘cash-book,’’? ‘‘debtor’s account-book,”’ ‘‘bills © 
book,’’ ‘‘ invoice book,” &c., will be found very 
explanatory and useful of the system, and the 
author has prepared pattern sets of ruled sheets, 
which may be obtained of Mr. J. W. Warner, the 
publisher, Melton Mowbray. Westrongly advise 
all builders and builders’ accountants to study 
this little work, which gives simple directions and 
examples of the principal books and subsidiary 
books required. Many builders lose by not keep- 
ing a proper contract book in which an account is 
opened for every contract, the amount of wages 
from time-book, materials from invoice-book, and 
so on, and by not opening a separate account in a 
day-work book for each customer, and for extras 
on contracts. The examples show how these 
entries are to be made. : 
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CHIPS. 


A meeting was held on Friday at Sion College, 
Victoria Embankment, to receive from a large 
number of subscribers the gift of a portrait of the 
librarian, the Rev. W. H. Milman, The portrait 
has been painted by Mr. W. B. Richmond, R.A. 


Last week was not a very successful one at the 
Auction Mart. The aggregate of £76,254 was 
largely made up of sales of gas stocks, life policies, 
reversions, &c. 


The name of Frederick Stephen Short, of Park- 
stone, Dorset, architect and sarveyor, appears in 
Tuesday’s Gazette in the list of adjudications in 
bankruptcy. 


The guardians of Hunslet Union, near Leeds 
have adopted plans by Mr. Edward J. Dodgson, o 
East-parade, Leeds, for the erection of a group of 
children’s homes at Rothwell Haigh. 


Mr. Douglas, of New York, has presented to the 
Woodwardian Museum of Cambridge a portrait of 
the late Professor Thomas Sterry Hunt, upon whom 
the honorary degree of LL D. was conferred in 1831 
in recognition of his work in chemical geology. 


In the case of Charles Philip Mills, of St. Mary’s 
Works, Barn-street, Church-street, Stoke Newing- 
ton, N., builder, the discharge has been suspended 
for two years, ending Nov. 1, 1897. 


The tiles for the chancel pavement of St. Thomas’ 
Cathedral, Colombo, are being supplied by Messrs. 
William Godwin and Son, Lugwardine Works, 
Withington, Hereford. 


The directors of the Great Western Railway have 
decided to build a new station at Windsor, and to 
rearrange the goods terminus, in order to provide 
increased accommodation for the traffic, 


In connection with the rebuilding and extension 
of the schools connected with the Roman Catholic 
Pro-Cathedral, Copperas-hill, Liverpool, to the 
plans of Messrs. T. C. Clarke, Briggs, and Wolsten- 
holme, architects, Liverpool, the contract for heat- 
ing, lighting, and ventilating, has just been let to 
Messrs. James Stott and Co., 83, Dale-street, - 
Liverpool, and Vernon Works, Oldham. i 


At the Town-hall, Leeds, on Monday, damages 
were assessed by the under-sheriff and a jury ina 
number of claims made against the Morecambe 
Pier Company, Limited, as a consequence of the 
landing-stage of the pier collapsing on September 9. 
Negligence was practically admitted on behalf of 
the directors, on whose behalf it was stated that the 
company was insolvent. The amounts awarded 
varied from £150 downwards. 


A meeting of the Registration Committee of the 
District Council for Liverpool, West Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and North Wales (in connection with the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers, London), was 
held at the secretary’s office, Lord-street, Liverpool, 
on Monday. The secretary reported that an 
examination would be held next May of candidates 
now in attendance at the various plumbers’ classes. 
The resignation by Mr. H. Percy Boulnois of the 
honorary treasurership, owing to increase of official 
duties, was accepted with great regret, and a 
resolution was passed acknowledging his valuable 
services. Mr. Coard S. Pain, of 14, North John- 
street, was appointed hononary treasurer in place of 
Mr. Boulnois. 


Delegates from Metropolitan local authorities 
assembled at the Kensington Town Hall on Tues- 
day, and discussed the question of the Metropolitan 
water supply. A motion in favour of creating a 
water trust, with power to purchase the water 
companies’ interests and control the supply, was 
adopted. 
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‘SHOREDITCH PUBLIC BATHS AND WASHHOUSES AND 
(PASSMORE EDWARDS) PUBLIC LIBRARY FIRST 
PREMIATED DESIGN. 


We give the view, plans, and elevation of this 
design by Mr. H. T. Hare, placed first by the 
referee Mr. Rowland Plumbe. It is useless to 
‘ignore the fact that there is a very general, 
and we think natural, expression of disappoint- 
ment with the choice which has been made. The 
conditions laid down definite provisions, leaving 
no room for doubt as to their intention, such as 
the stipulation that the first-class bath should 
comply with the requirements of the London 
County Council for use as a public hall. Mr. 
Hare’s plan provides only one staircase from the 
gallery, and that is so contrived as to bring the 
gallery audience immediately down into the main 
-corridor already crowded with the ground-floor 
people. The two other narrow staircases behind 
the spring-board of the bath pitch together, and 
are quite unsuited for emergency stairs. The 
position of the bath itself as a public hall is, in 
fact, a mistaken one. It ought to have abutted on 
to Bowling Green-walk. The library plan is also 
open to serious objection ; as, for, instance the book- 
‘store, instead of being of ready access in the base- 
ment is isolated on the first floor, where it is quite 
out of place. Such initial failings as these can surely 
hardly have escaped the referee’s notice? We 
shall illustrate other designs shortly. 


CITY .OF MANCHESTER LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS, 
OLDHAM ROAD. 


Tuer site on which these buildings stand contains 
a superficial area of 7,832 square yards, of which 
about 3,430 yards are covered by the buildings, 
all of which have frontages to the main streets. 
The large open central quadrangle, containing a 
superficial area of 4,402 ,yards, obtained by this 
arrangement of plan, is reserved for that most 
necessary adjunct to buildings of this class—viz., 
@ spacious recreation-ground, which is inclosed 
and separated from the cartway and footway by 
means of a light iron fence. T'he whole of the 
ground-floor of the building fronting Oldham- 
road is reserved for shops. ‘These are so planned 
as to be available either for the occupation of 
tenants residing in the dwellings, or for those 
who, by residing elsewhere, would merely utilise 
them as ‘‘lock-up”’ shops. ‘The large double- 


fronted shops at the corner of each of the other 
facades not only serve to break the unavoidably 
monotonous effect of the long frontages, but, 


839] comfort and convenience 


2|in connection with the shops. 


from their proximity to the public entrances 
and staircases, they cannot fail to add to the 


of the occupants 
In all cases good cellarage 

been provided for use 
The public stair- 
cases, which are of good width and in straight 
flights without winders, are immediately accessible 
from the street entrances, and they afford direct 
communication both with the external corridors 
and with the laundry department on the attic 
floor. They are all amply lighted and ventilated, 
both by windows placed at the level of each floor 
and by means oflarge top skylights. ‘The super- 
intendent’s office and rooms immediately adjoin 
the cartway entrance fronting Spittal-street, in 
order that this official may have full control and 
command of the vehicular traffic connected with 
the dwellings. The average-sized room provided 
for a one-roomed tenement contains 130sq.ft. and 
1,170c.ft. For the two-roomed tenements, one 
room containing about 174sq.ft. and 1,566c.ft., 
and one room containing about 108sq.ft. and 
972c.ft. are provided. The height of all rooms 
is 9ft. Hach tenement is provided with a well- 
ventilated food store and a spacious coal store. 
The sanitary arrangements have received careful 
consideration. The w.c.’s and sinks are ex~- 
ternally placed against outside walls, one pedestal 
closet, serving also as a slop-sink, and one wash- 
ing-up sink being provided in the entrance lobbies 
for the joint use of the occupants of each of the 
two tenements to which these common lobbies 
give access. Dust-shoots, with branch junctions 
having separate check-valves and iron doors, are 
provided in convenient positions in the main 
back wall. The flushing tanks, &c., and other 
details of the sanitary arrangements adopted, are 
fully in accordance with the latest requirements 
of the L4cal Government Board. The laundries, 
well lighted and ventilated, are placed in the attic 
floors. They are conveniently accessible from the 
public staircases, and connected with them are 
spacious drying-rooms. ‘The walls generally are 
constructed and faced with local ‘* commons ’”’ 
bricks, with red terracotta and moulded brick 
strings, sills, and salt-glazed brick dadoes, &c. 
The facade to the Oldham-road is treated in a 
rather more ornate manner, being faced with 
local red stock bricks, whilst terracotta and other 
ornamentation has been more freely introduced. 
All floors and staircases are of fireproof construc- 
struction, finished either with solid deal blocks, 
tongued boarding, or cemented face. The roofs 
throughout are slated with the best Bangor slates. 
The walls of all rooms are finished in plaster. 
The shops are glazed with plate-glass, and else- 
where strong sheet-glass is used. The schedule 
of accommodation comprises 16 cellars, 16 shops, 
4 laundries with drying-rooms, 237 double tene- 
ments, 48 single tenements. The double tene- 
ments are for families of four or five persons ; the 
single tenements are for one person. Messrs. 
Spalding and Cross were the architects for these 
dwellings, which have been built by Messrs. Wm. 
Southern and Sons, whose contract amounted to 
£45,270. Messrs. Spalding and Cross were also 
the architects to another block of labourers’ 
dwellings built in Pollard-street, and the Man- 
chester Corporation are about to erect a third 
block of these model dwellings under the same 
architects. 


of the dwellings. 
accommodation has 


SKETCHES FROM ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL.—NATIONAL 
BRONZE MEDAL DRAWINGS. 


Turis plate, reproduced from Mr. Reginald J. 
Beale’s prize drawings, represents two studies of 
interior stonework from Rochester Cathedral, and 
about which littie need be here said, as the well- 
known subjects thus depicted demand but a line 
to introduce them. We gave the remainder of 
Mr. Beale’s sketches selected from the South 
Kensington Museum Exhibition, held during the 
summer, in the Burnpinc News for Nov. 1st last. 
The subject was the pulpit in St. Helen’s Church 
at Cliffe, Kent. 


ST. MICHAEL'S CHURCH, BEGUILDY, RADNORSHIRE, 


Cuvunrce life and Church work in Wales, despite 
the carping criticisms and attacks of those 
politically and sectarianly opposed to it, are not 
in any way approaching a languishing or mori- 
bund condition, as can be readily proved by any 
one passing through the Principality, and carrying 
with them an observant eye and an inquiring 
mind, Church restoration has been, and is being, 
extensively carried out in a quiet and persistent 
manner, and the restoration, or rather recon- 
struction, of the above edifice is only another 
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exemplification of this fact. The old structure, 
which through lapse of time and accompanying 
decay has had to be recently taken in hand, is 
one that undoubtedly was erected several cen- 
turies ago on the site of a still more older build- 
fing. It was about the eighth century that it 
became usual to dedicate churches to ‘‘ St. Michael 
the Archangel,’’ and there were 45 churches so 
dedicated about this period in the diocese of 
St. David’s. Archdeacon Bevan writes, in his 
History of the Diocese: ‘‘To what cause this 
popularity is to be attributed we are not aware ;— 
whether it was from the association of St. Michael 
with hills, or whether there was something that 
appealed to Welsh sentiment in the significance 
ot this dedication as symbolic of the Church’s 
victorious progress, the dedication seems at all 
events to be thoroughly characteristic of 
the Welsh as distinct from the Norman 
or English elements in-our Church history.” 
St. Michael’s near the Shepherd’s House, or Lian- 
frangel-y-Beguildy, is undoubtedly one of those 
placed about the year 790 a.p. among the Beacon 
Hills, in the very north-east angle of the county 
of Radnor, and in the upper valley of the river 
Teme. The church, which is now undergoing 
restoration, would be built towards the end of the 
12th century, as about a.p. 1250, we find that 
Richard de Carae assigned it, with other churches, 
to the residentiary canons of St. David’s. The 
Welsh language ceased to be used in the services 
of this church about 1730. In 1797 it was 
‘‘restored,’’? after the fashion current in those 
days—being disfigured, and the fine old oak roof 
hidden by a flat ceiling, and large square-headed 
windows inserted in the south side, with a gallery, 
&c., at the west end. During the last incum- 
bent’s time the chancel, which had fallen greatly 
into decay, was re-erected by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, under the direction of the late 
Mr. Ewan Christian, their then professional 
adviser, and the remainder of the structure,’ em- 
bracing the nave and tower, is now taken in hand 
by the present vicar, the Rev. Pughe-Morgan, 
who has called in to assist him Mr. W. R. Bryden, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Buxton, Derbyshire, the builder 
being Mr. Thos. Bowen, of Bridgenorth. The 
anticipated outlay is about £2,600. The old oak 
roof, and a very fine old oak rood-screen, as well 
as all other existing memorials and relics of the 
older churches, are being carefully preserved and 
reintroduced in the new building. 


TWO HOUSES AT EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Turse two houses were recently erected at Hast 
Grinstead at the cost of about £1,100, from the 
designs of Messrs, J. D. and H. H. Mathews, 
architects, by, Mr. E. Steer, builder. Tne fronts 
of the houses command extensive views over 
Ashdown Forest ; but the land upon which the 
buildings were erected was of not sufficient width 
to allow double-fronted houses. The object aimed 
at in the planning has been to give these views 
to the dining and drawing rooms, which in the 
latter is obtained by the ingle-nook bay. 


NEW CLUR HOUSE FOR THE HONG KONG GOLF CLUL. 


Turs building is now being erected in the 
Wong-nei-Cheong Valley, Hong Kong, and is 
to take the place of a mat-shed, which has 
hitherto been sufficient for the wants of the Hong 
Kong Golf Club. The walling is of coursed 
rubble, with fine-punched mouldings and dress- 
ings. ‘The roof is to be covered with a double 
cover of Canton pan and roll tiles. Mr. Hiward 
A. Ram is the architect, and the work is being 
executed by Mr. Sun Shing, contractor, of Hong 
Kong. : 
XLY. KENSINGTON SQUARE. 


Tux work to this house, one of the oldest in 
Kensington, consists of considerable alterations. 
For 100 years it was the house of successive Drs. 
Merriman, and before that it is said to have been 
the town house of Lord Montgomery, and in the 
days when Kensington Palace was in its prime 
saw many arevel. It does not contain a powder- 
room nor secret chamber, as many in the square 
do. Thackeray lived next door in Young-street. 
An effort has been made to harmonise the new 
with the old work. ‘The panelling and fittings of 
the hall illustrated are throughout of fumigated 
oak, and the fireplace is treated with old Dutch 


tiles, with a hammered brass copper frieze, and 


the effect of age.has been obtained. A curious 
drain plan found with the deeds bears the uuto- 
graph of William Hardwicke. ‘Tne architect is 
Mr. J. D. Butler, F.R.I.B.A., of Redcliffe- 
gardens, S.W. 
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» VILLAS AT fast GRINSTEAD « 


Building dhrtelligence. 


2. 


Baxnet.—The dedication service of the new 
-carved-oak seatg, tower-screen, and font canopy 
took place last week. The additions have been 
designed by Mr. J. C. Traylen, architect, of 
Stamford, and executed by Messrs. Harry Hems 
and Sons, of Exeter. The canopy to font is of 
spiral outline, and is 10ft. din. high; when resting 
on the font, the dove forming the finial will 
stand 14ft. 9in. dbove the floor. The base of the 
cover is 2ft. 10in. in diameter, and 9ft. lin. in 
circumference. Round the base of the cover 
there is a carved cresting, and just above, at 
each of the eight angles of the octagon, are 
canopied and crocketed niches, carved out of the 
solid oak. Each niche is occupied by a statuette 
sculptured in the round. The lower panels and 
upright mullions of the tower-screen, which is 
12ft. in width and 10ft. in height, are taken from 
a 15th-century example in the parish church of 
Nassington, Northamptonshire. 


Brrmincuam.—The new Municipal Technical 
School in Suffolk-street, erected from the designs 
of Messrs. Esséx, Nichol, and Goodman, of Bir- 
mingham, will be opened to-day (Friday) by the 
Duke of Devonshire. The total cost, including 
land, has been just under £89,000. The building 
is of red brick and buff terracotta in the English 
Renaissance style, with bold gables, deep, 
mullioned windows, and sculptured figures and 
groups in panels. The principal panel of the 
Suffolk-street facade represents an ancient school 
ot alchemists, with the professor in the midst of 
his pupils. The iron and steel industries are 
symbolized in another panel, whilst chemistry, 
astronomy, and physics are illustrated in a third. 
A continuous projecting gallery or balcony with 
iron railings is carried all round the upper story 
of the exterior on the backs of griffins. The 
structure occupies an area of 3,000 yards, and 
contains in all 134 rooms, of which 116 are 
devoted to teaching. In the basement are the 
engine-rooms, containing three engines for 
generating electricity for lighting and motive 
power and for driving the ventilating-fans. The 
heating apparatus is also in the basement. 
The iron and steel shop is fitted with furnaces 
und muflles for instruction in these branches of 
manufacture. In a detached building in the 
courtyard is the wood-pattern room. The brass 
and metal shops have a frontage of 120ft. The 
mechanical laboratory contains testing machines 
and other mechanical appliances, and adjoining it 
are the lecture and preparation rooms. In the 
front portion of the building is the laboratory 
for electro-metallurgy and bronzing, 100ft. long 
by 43ft. in width, the practical lecture-room, 
preparation, battery, and dynamo rooms, and in 
the east wing are the carpenter’s shop and a suite 
of rooms connected with the metallurgical depart- 
ment, There are rooms devoted to physics and 
chemistry and applied physics. The second floor 
is devoted to women’s classrooms and the geometry 
rooms. ‘The back wing contains the chemistry 
department. From the ceiling of each of the 
large rooms are suspended large arc lamps, under 
which, hidden from view, are inverted cones. 
By this means the light is thrown upon the 
ceiling, and the rooms are lighted by reflection 
from the white ceilings. On the left of the main 
entrance are the administrative rooms, and the 
rooms above are reached by # wide staircase, 
provided with a wrought-iron handrail. The 
examination and assembly-room is on the ground 
floor ; the dado is of glazed bricks, and above, 
the walls are ornamented by works in terracotta. 
Spaces have been left overhead to be filled here- 
after with paintings by Birmingham students. 


Bracxizy, Norruants.—The plans prepared 
by Mr. Thos. Garratt, A.R.I.B.A., of Shepherd’s 
Bush, London, for the new wing of Magdalen 
College School—including lavatory, sanatorium, 
dormitory, master’s rooms, &c.—have been ap- 
proved by the authorities of Magdalen College, 
‘Oxford, who have accepted Mr. Benfield’s tender 
for its erection. The work is to be put in hand 
atonce. It will not only be a welcome’and use- 
ful addition to the school buildings, but greatly 
improve the High-street of the ancient and in- 
teresting town. 


ConzBRooxE.—The parish church of! Cole-. 


brooke, near Yeoford Junction, was reopenéd last 
week after the completion of another section of 
the work of restoration. In 1879 the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners restored the chancel, mainly 
rebuilding it. In 1887 the five bells, then in the 


tower were rehung, and a new tenor added. 


Last year a new belfry door and window in the 


west tower, were put in, Messrs. Tait and Harvey, 
ot Exeter, being the architects, and Messrs. W. 
Dart and Son, of Crediton, the contractors. The 
section of the restoration now finished comprises 
reseating and the removal of the modern west 
gallery. Although much of the seating consisted 
of high deal pews, there were many remains of 
the old 15th-century oak seats, with richly-carved 
bench ends. These have been repaired and re- 
stored, and all the old oak not decayed has been 
utilised. The rest of the seating is constructed of 
English oak, and designed in keeping with the 
old work, but without carving. The 15th-century 
carved oak prayer-desk has been repaired, and 
will be again used as a priest’s desk. The con- 
tractors and architects have been, again, Messrs. 
Dart and Son and Tait and Harvey. A chiming 
apparatus has been affixed in the belfry by Mr. 
H. Stokes, of Woodbury. ‘The cost incurred has 
been about £450. 


EpinsurcH. — The existing boiler - house 
chimney at the Royal Infirmary, being too 
small for its work, the managers decided to 
replace it by a larger and loftier one, which is 
now nearly completed. The new chimney is of 
red brick, with red stone mouldings and cornices. 
It is 173ft. high, and measures 16it. in diameter 
at the base and 7ft. in diameter at the top. It is 
circular in plan, and is perfectly plain for 108ft., 
but at that distance from the ground is an 
arcaded band in brickwork 6ft. high. This 
arcade is crowned with a projecting moulded 
band of stone. The shaft is again plain for 
another 30ft. At this point the plan is changed 
from a circle to an octagon by means of stone 
corbelling. Immediately above this is an over- 
hanging stone band 5dft. high. The band 
consists of deep brackets connected together by 
arched and finished on the top with a battle- 
mented parapet, with stone balls at the angles of 
the octagon. Above this there is another shallow 
band of plain brickwork, and then a stone band, 
ornamented on alternate faces with semicircular 
pediments. Above this are arched recesses, 10ft. 
high, with brick pilasters. The arches are of 
stone, and are crowned with triangular pediments. 
Over these pediments comes the deep stone cornice 
with which the chimney ends. An addition has also 
been made to.the boiler-house. The architects are 
Messrs. Sydney Mitchell and Wilson, 13, Young- 
street, Edinburgh, and the contractors are Messrs. 
Bruce and Sons, Greenside. Messrs. Sydney 
Mitchell and Wilson have also prepared plans, 
which have been approved by the Royal In- 
firmary committee, for an extension of the build- 
ings by the addition of three large pavilions and 
one smaller one and a laundry, at an estimated 
cost of £100,000. About half the scheme will be 
carried out forthwith. 


Moxasu, Kunt.—The parish church has been 
restored and reopened for service. ‘The edifice 
dates from the 14th century, and consists of a 
nave and chancel, with no aisles, and a western 
tower, with a priest’s chamber, 11ft. 6in. by 
7ft. 3in,, on the north side of the tower. This 
room is lit by a single cusped window in the 
head, while the original fireplace remains. The 
original oak entrance door remains on the south 
side, and a 13th-century font. The church is 
built of flint rubble, with stone quoins, and a 
certain amount of brickwork in the later repairs 
to the building. The church, which, with the 
exception of part of the chancel, was in a state of 
extreme neglect and dilapidation, has been re- 
stored under the superintendence of Mr. Reginald 
T. Blomfield, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. The work has 
been carried out by Messrs. Wise, of Deal. The 
roofs, which were in danger of falling in, have 
been repaired and strengthened ; the buttresses, 
some of which were ruinous, have been rebuilt, 
and the entire church refloored. The old floor of 
the church lay below the level of the churchyard, 
so that the interior was always damp. The out- 
side earth has been excavated, and a dry drain 
formed all round the building. New seats have 
been provided for the chancel, and a new pulpit, 
formed from the remains of the old one, which 
dated from the 17th century. An oak fence has 
been placed round the churchyard, the work being 
executed by Mr. J. Goode. The amount of the 


expenditure was £700. 


Rancumore.—The new chancel of Rangemore 
Church was consecrated on Saturday by the Bishop 
of Lichfield. The edifice was built twenty-eight 
years ago from the designs of Mr. William Butter- 
field, and consisted of nave and chancel. In 1884 


Lord Burton added an Hist on the south side in 


memory of his father, the founder of the church, 
stained-glass windows also being inserted by the 
tenantry and villagers. The old chancel has 
now been replaced by a longer and loftier one, 
in 14th-century style, the work being strictly 
English in character. The walls externally are 
of Coxbench stone, with Hollington stone dress- 
ings, and the interior is of fine white Hollington 
stone. The chief feature in the design of the 
chancel is that the altar is placed in a deep recess, 
which has a stone-vaulted roof, supported by ribs 
carved and moulded, and there are two stone- 


carved figures,of St. Augustine and St. Aidan — 


placed at a considerable elevation north and south 
of the altar. The windows are filled with stained 
glass bearing figures of saints. ‘The floor is of 
black and white marble, varied in design, with 
solid black marble steps, some of the patterns 
being copied from the church of St. Anastasia at 
Verona. ‘The reredos is of alabaster, and reaches 
to the sill of the east window. It consists of 
three panels. In the centre is represented the 
Crucifixion, with St. Mary and St. John on either 


side, while in each of the two smaller panels stands — 
the figure of a bishop underacarved canopy. The ~ 


whole is surrounded by a carved border of grapes 
and foliage. The choir stalls are carved in oak. 
The vestry has also been enlarged and refitted in 
oak. Hopton Wood stone has replaced the Minton 
tiles in the nave; while a new oak pulpit, with 
panelling at the back and extensive carving, and 
steps and base of Purbeck marble, has been intro- 
duced. The outlay involved by the alterations is 
about $4,000, and has been entirely defrayed by 
Lord Burton. The work, which produces the 
most artistic effect, was designed by and carried 
out under the superintendence of Mr. Bodley, 
A.R.A., and the chief contractors were Messrs. 
Rudd and Son, of Grantham, Mr. Bridgman, of 
Lichfield, being responsible for the carved oak 
work for the ceiling and the stone figures, and 
Mr. Hodges (Burton) for the nave floor. 


Sr. Herry’s.—The new abattoir erected in 
Foundry-street by the corporation for the use of 
the butchers of the town was formally inspected 
by the members of the corporation last week. 
The buildings are intended to replace the present 
premises in Canosfield and Frederick streets, 
which are inconvenient and unsuitable. The 
new abattoir has been erected at a cost of £4,000, 
by Mr. Joseph Ellison, builder and contractor, 
Boundary-road, from plans and specifications 
prepared by Mr. G. J. C. Broom, M.1.C.E., the 
borough surveyor, and has been fitted up with all 
modern appliances. The main buildings are 
three in number, including lairages providing 
accommodation for 90 head of cattle and 120 
sheep. The cattle slaughter-house is 89ft. by 
20ft., and allows for the slaughtering of ten 
beasts ata time. The storage-house has an area 
of 2,250sq.ft., being 84ft. by 30f¢, with an 
average height of 21ft., and is capable of storing 
340 beasts and 180 sheep and pigs. A siding 
connected with the London and North-Western 
Railway runs into the yard, so that cattle can be 
unloaded direct into the lairages. 


Swinpon.—The Swindon School Board have 
just completed extensive additions to the mixed 
school and infant school at Even Swindon, com- 
prising three new blocks added to the mixed 
school, containing four classrooms 26ft. by 26tt. 
each, cloakroom accommodation and entrances, 
corridors, and the formation of an assembly hall 
in the old portion of the schools 45ft. by 31ft. 
The local red bricks have been used, with Bath 
stone dressings, and the roofs are covered with 
blue slates. The floors are laid with wood blocks 
to the schoolrooms, and Woolliscroft’s tiles for 
the entrances and cloakrooms. The additions to 
the infant school comprise two new classrooms, 
cloakrooms and entrance, &c., the class of work 
being similar to’ that at the mixed school. ‘The 
estimate of Mr. Thomas Colborne, of Swindon, 
was accepted at £3,508. Mr. William Drew, 
M.S.A., of Swindon, was the architect, and Mr. 
Jas. Elsdon acted as clerk of works. 


OO 
A stained-glass window, to the memory of the 


Rev. William Mangles Schnibben, for 13 years vicar 
of Christ Church, Penrith, has been erected in the 


south side of that building. The window shows ~ 


Christ Blessing Children and as the Good Shepherd. 


A committee of investigation has discovered 
numerous defects and weaknesses in the partially 
completed city hall at St. Louis, Missouri, which 
has already cost the city over £500,000 sterling, and 
which will have to be largely reconstructed. 
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We may add to our notice of the late Mr. 
Cuartes Tuomas Lucas, the senior partner of 
the well-known contracting firms of Lucas 
Brothers, Lucas and Aird, and John Aird and 
Sons, whose death was briefly announced last 
week, some additional particulars since to hand. 
Mr. Lucas, who was born in 1820, began business 
on his own account at Norwich as a builder and 
contractor. Afterwards he was joined by his 
brother—now Sir Thomas Lucas—and founded 
the firm of Lucas Brothers, having large building 
works at Lowestoft. The business was eventually 
removed to London, and grew into the three 
concerns already mentioned. Mr. John Aird, 
M.P., joined as a partner in 1874. The three 
undertakings were really one firm, but the names 
were kept distinct, as each represented a different 
branch of work and required a separate staff of 
management. Amongst the more important 
worke carried out by the firms were the con- 
struction of the Albert Hall, the South Kensing- 
ton Exhibition of 1871, the G.E.R. Terminus, 
Liverpool-street, the Royal Albert Docks, the 
Metropolitan District Railway and extensions of 
it, the Hull and Barnsley Railway, the Chatham 
and Dover Railway, Blackfriars Bridge, Tilbury 
Docks, and the West Highland Railway. The 
firms also began the construction of the railway 
for the Government from Suakin to Berber in the 
Soudan, which was not completed. Mr. Lucas 
has left three surviving sons. 


Catvert Vaux, a well-known landscape archi- 
tect, died in Brooklyn, N.Y., on November 21st. 
He was born in London, December 20, 1824, and 
was educated at the Merchant Taylors’ School, 
afterward studying architecture under the late 
Lewis N. Cottingham. At the suggestion of 
Andrew J. Downing, he emigrated to the United 
States in 1848, became Mr. Downing’s partner, 
and was engaged with him in landscape garden- 
ing and architecture, the firm having laid out the 
ground surrounding the Capitol and the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington. Afterwards 
Mr. Vaux became associated with Frederick Law 
Oimsted, and with him prepared a plan for the 
laying out of Central Park in New York, their 
design having been acvepted after competitive 
examination, which had been suggested by Mr. 
‘Vaux. During the work upon Central Park Mr. 
Vaux was the consulting landscape architect of 
the Department of Public Parks. His reputation 
as a landscape architect was then firmly established, 
and when Prospect Park was laid out in Brooklyn, 
in 1865, it was after designs made by his firm. 
Subsequent to this the firm designed the public 

arks at Chicago and Buffalo, and the State 

eservation at Niagara Falls. Mr. Vaux was 
afterward appointed landscape architect in the 
Parks Department in New York city, and with 
Mr. Olmsted prepared the plans for Riverside and 
Morningside Parks, as well as for the many small 
parks which were authorised by the Legislature, 
and are now in process of preparation. He was 
the best-knowz landscape architect in the United 
States, and was consulted as an expert in matters 
of that kind by architects all over the country. 
In addition to his landscape work, Mr. Vanx 
‘designed many country residences in Newport 
and elsewhere, as well as public buildings in New 
York, the Belvedere, the greystone tower which 
stands at the lower end of the reservoir in Central 
Park, being a specimen of his work. He also 
published an architectural book entitled ‘‘ Villas 
and Cottages.’’ 


Tue death is announced of the Rev. RicHarp 
Sr. Joun Tyrwurrt, formerly senior student and 
tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, and rector of St. 
Mary Magdalene, Oxford, from 1858 to 1872. 
He was well known as a writer on art. His 
works included ‘‘ A Handbook of Pictorial Art,’’ 
‘Christian Art and Symbolism,’’ ‘‘ Greek and 
Gothic: Historic Essays on the Three Arts,’ 
‘* Art Teaching of the Primitive Church,’’ ‘“‘ Our 
Sketching Club,’’ ‘‘An Amateur Art Book,’’ and 
other works. He was a contributor to Smith’s 
**Dictionary of Christian Antiquities.’? Mr. 
Tyrwhitt was also known as a water-colour 
painter, and exhibited pictures at the Royal 
Academy, the Grosvenor Gallery, and other 
exhibitions. 


The estate of the late Mr. P. H. Rathbone, of 
Liverpool, has been sworn at £105,595. Mr. Rath- 
bone has bequeathed eight pictures to the Corpora- 
tion of Liverpool. They are all large and important 
works, and were considered by Mr. Rathbone to be 
the most valuable in his collection. 


Pee ih 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


BirmincHaM Master Buripers’ Association. 
—The annual meeting of this association was 
held at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on Fri- 
day evening. Mr. T. Barnsley presided, and 
there were also present Messrs. J. Bowen, R. 
Bulley, G. Squires, G. Twigg, B. Whitehouse, 
T. G. Whitall, G. Raby, J. Barnsley, A. Smith, 
T. Johnson, W. E. Lae, W. S. Edwards, E. J. 
Bigwood (secretary), &s. The report of the com- 
mittee stated that the amicable relations of last 
year existing between employers and employed 
had remained undisturbed. The number of 
members of the association was sixty-seven, being 
a slight increase on last year. The balance sheet 
showed that the total receipts for the year had 
been £119 11s. 3d., which, with the balance from 
last year (£64 lls. 8d.), made a total of 
£184 2s. 1lld., and the various disbursements 
£87 11s. 5d., leaving £96 11s. 6d. to the credit of 
the association. The chairman moved the adop- 
tion of the report, and said that if wages had been 
high, prices had not been high. Mr. R. Bulley 
seconded the motion, and it. was passed. On the 
proposition of the chairman, seconded by Mr. 
Whitehouse, Mr. Bulley was elected president 
for the ensuing year. The other officers appointed 
were: Vice-president, Mr. B. Whitehouse ; 
treasurer, Mr. G. Twigg; auditors, Messrs. J. S. 
Surman and T. Johnson; and secretary, Mr. 
E. J. Bigwood ; with a large committee. In the 
evening the members dined together at the Grand 
Hotel. Mr. R. Bulley (president) occupied the 
chair ; and amongst those present were Messrs. HE. 
Parkes, M.P., T. Barnsley, J. Bowen, W. Hen- 
man, A. Harris, Ewen Harper, Shirley Smith, 
J. Barnsley, C. H. Barnsley, B. Whitehouse, W. 
Sapcote, W. Rudder, J. S. Surman, A. A. Smith, 
R. Fenwick, J. Webb, &c. After the customary 
loyal toasts, Mr. T. Barnsley proposed ‘‘ The 
City and Trade of Birmingham,’’ to which Mr. 
EK. Parkes, M.P., replied. He said that one 
reason why trade in Birmingham prospered 
was, he believed, because of the technical 
and artistic training which was given there. 
Artistic training was especially of value in 
the building trade, and what was wanted for 
the further success of the trade was for art to 
pear upon everyday life. At a time like the 
present, when competition was so keen, it was 
highly desirable that all engaged in trade should 
be on the alert to produce the best article at the 
lowest possible cost, and to this end masters and 
men must pull together with one common object. 
Mr. W. Henman, F.R.I.B.A., president of the 
Birmingham Architectural Association, submitted 
‘* Success to the Birmingham Builders’ Associa- 
tion,’’ remarking that the success of the building 
trades also meant employment to many labourers 
and artisans in the district ; it meant employment 
to manufacturers who supplied the many ms- 
terials and appliances which were used in the 
building trades. Further, the public must have 
a period of prosperity before the building trades 
became prosperous. The public mind was 
gradually being educated up to the fact that the 
suitableness of a town to live in depended very 
much upon its architectural adornment. He 
spoke of the indebtedness of architects to builders 
for giving full effect to their ideas ; and said that, 
though there was a tendency to do without 
master builders, he should be sorry if ever the 
time came when they were done away with. He 
suggested that the Master Builders’ Association 
should offer a prize to student architects in the 
construction classes. The President briefly 
replied, and said that Mr. Henman’s suggestion 
would receive consideration. Mr. J. Bowen next 
gave ‘‘ The Architects and Surveyors,’’ and said 
if they compared architects of the present day 
with those'who had gone before, they had nothing 
to be ashamed of. Mr. W. Henman, Mr, Ewen 
Harper, and Mr. Arnold Harris responded, The 
last-named gentleman said that it was a great 
compliment to the builders of Birmingham that 
so very few of the important contracts went to 
outside masters. The other toasts were ‘‘ The 
National Association of Master Builders of Great 
Britain’? and ‘‘ The President and Officers.”’ 


SHEFFIELD Socrery or ARrcHITECTS AND Sur- 
veyors.—The monthly meeting of the members 
of this society was held on Dec. 10. An inter- 
esting lecture on ‘‘ Norman Architecture ’’ was 
delivered by Dr. H. OC. Sorby, F.RS. The 
lecturer gave a short account of the pre-Norman 
style in England, and exhibited lantern slides of 
some of the most striking remains. He then 


showed a few illustrating the architecture in 
Normandy at about the time of the Conquest, and 
about twenty years older than the earliest Nor- 
man buildings in England. The lecturer then 
exhibited and described slides prepared from some 
of the chief buildings in England, illustrating the 
gradual increase in ornamental details and the 
introduction of many of new character, until 
when we arrive at about 1170 a very rapid change 
occurred, so that in the course of the next 20 
years scarcely any of the old Norman style re- 
mained, and the so-called Early English style 
became fully established. During the previous 
100 years the amount of progress was most extra- 
ordinary. 


Socrery or Encineers.—The forty-second 
annual general meeting of the Society of Engi- 
neers was held on Monday at the rooms of the 
society, 17, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. William George 
Peirce, President. The following gentlemen 
were duly elected by ballot as the council and 
officers for 1896—viz., President, Mr. Samuel 
Herbert Cox; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. Chas. C. 
Carpenter, G. Maxwell Lawford, and W. Worby 
Beaumont; Ordinary Members of Council, 
Messrs. Joseph Bernays, George Burt, John 
C. Fell, Chas. Gandon, Percy Griffith, Chas. 
Mason, Henry O’Connor, and Stephen Sellon ; 
Hon Sec. and Treasurer, Mr. Perry Fairfax 
Nursey ; Hon. Auditors, Messrs. Alfred Lass, 
F.C.A., and Samuel Wood, F.C.A. The 
forty-second arinual dinner of the Society of 
Engineers was given at the Holborn Restaurant 
on Wednesday evening. The president, Mr. 
William George Peirce, occupied the chair, and 
a large company was present. ‘The president, in 
reply to the toast of the evening—viz., ‘‘ Success 
to the Society of Engineers,’’ said that the papers 
read at their ordinary meetings had been well and 
carefully prepared, and on most interesting 
subjects, comprising Parliamentary procedure as 
affecting light railways and tramways, Portland 
cement, street subways, safety appliances for 
elevators, relative value of percolation gauges, 
statistics on the strength of railway axles, and 
ventilation and warming. All evoked good discus- 
sions. The president then dwelt upon the value 
of belonging to scientific societies, and said that 
much valuable experience could be gained by 
belonging to those where opportunities were 
freely given to the members—both old and 
young—to take part in the discussions at the 
meetings. The summer vacation visits to engineer- 
ing works had been of great interest, comprising 
the City and Waterloo Railway Works, the City 
of London Brewery, the Outer Harbour Ex- 
tension Works and the Electric- Lighting Works 
at Dover, and the School of Gunnery, Shoe- 
buryness. Lastly, the president advised all the 
younger members of the profession to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered by the 
society, both at ordinary meetings and at the 
vacation visits to engineering works, for although 
the modern technical educational establishments 
did a great deal, there was much to be learnt in 
actual workshop experience and at visits to 
works in progress. 


CHIPS. 


It was decided on Tuesday that the permanent 
memorial at Aberdeen to the late Professor 
Robertson Smith shall take the form of filling 
with stained glass a four-light window in King’s 
College Chapel in that city. The subjects of the 
lights will be figures of four Hebrew prophets 
symbolical of the professor’s relation to Old Testa- 
ment studies. 


Gresham Baptist Chapel in Barrington-road, Kast 
Brixton, a lofty brick structure of three floors, was 
destroyed by fire on Tuesday night, after a tea- 
meeting had been held in the school on the topmost 
story. 


The chure of St. Mark, at Plumstead; the 
foundation-stone of which was recently laid by the 
Duchess of Albany, is being built according to the 
designs of Mr. Richard J. Lovel, of Queen Victoria- 
street. 


The scheme for Jaying-out a seaside estate and 
spa gardens at Bridlington has collapsed, the 
directors having been unable to go to allotment, 
owing to the limited number of applications for 
shares. 


At the meeting of the Northern Architectural 
Association, held at the Art Gallery, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, on Wednesday night the llth inust., 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, M A., F.RS., delivered his 
illustrated lecture on ‘* Robert Adam, and his Sty le 
of Architecture.”’ 


Eruginecring Potes, 
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SELLAcKk, Herrrorpsuire.—On Saturday a 
new suspension bridle-bridge over the river Wye 
at Sellack, near Ross, was opened. The bridge 
has been erected on the site of the old ferry, and 
connects the parishes of Sellack and King’s Caple. 
The engineer was Mr, Louis Harper, A.M.I.C_E., 
of Aberdeen ; the masonry work, concreting, 
approaches, and décking have been carried ont by 
Mr. John Preece, contractor, Marden, Hereford- 
shire; Messrs. Naylor and Co., Hereford, were 
intrusted with the erection of the ironwork; and 
the whole has been done under the superintend- 
ence of the architect, Mr. Ernest G. Davies, 
M.S.A , of Hereford. The bridge is composed 
of steel wire ropes of suspension type, with 
vertical rods, 2ft. apart, connecting the upper and 
lower ropes. The sides are protected by oak 
skirting and lattice panelling. he bridge has a 
camber of 3ft. It is supported by four cast-iron 
columns 25ff. high, and is held up by anchor 
blocks and rails, secured hy concrete. The clear 
span of the bridge is 190ft.; its total length, 
including approaches, being 228ft. It has a 
walking way of 6ft., and is 6ft. 10in. out and 
out. The flooring is of oak, overlaid with board- 
ing of oak cross-pieces 1lin. thick. There are 
red sandstone abutments (the material having 
been obtained from Sellack quarry), with Forest 
stone coping. The bridge is 25ft. above the 
summer water level, and is 6ft. higher than the 
highest known flood level. The cost has been 
£900. 
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A Guild of Sculpture has been incorporated in 
Ontario, to promote and cultivate the study and 
taste for that art, and for special training in 
designing, modelling, carving, and working in 
metals. It is the intention to hold exhibitions and 
offer prizes for statuary, and to promote the 
establishment of a gallery. The president is Mr. 
L. R, O’Brien, R.C.A., a well-known artist, the 
director of arts, Mr. Hamilton MacCarthy, R C.A., 
the equally well-known sculptor, and Mr. James 
Van Sommer is the secretary. The studios and 
offices are at Toronto. 


Mr. A. B. M*‘Donald, the city engineer of 
Glasgow, has reported on the proposed extension 
of the fruit market. The work would involve the 
appropriation of the police office and the adjoining 
lane, of part of south Albion-street, and of property 
fronting South Albion, Bell, and Wall-streets, and 
belonging to the Improvement Trustees. The whole 
surface thus to be absorbed measures 4,638 square 
yards. The total expenditnre Mr. M‘Donald esti- 
mates af £59,000, including £15,800 for the pro- 
posed new buildings, 


The controller of accounts to the Liverpool Cor- 
poration reports with regard to the income and 
expenditure of the Juvenal dwellings in Cazneau- 
street in that city, that the net income last year was 
£551 28. 5d., and the interest realised was at the 
rate of £3 8s. 2d. per cent. 


On Wednesday week a new Wesleyan chapel and 
Sunday-schools were opened at South Moor, near 
Chester-le-Street. The buildings have been erected 
from designs of Mr. J. W. Thompson, architect, 
Newcastle. Accommodation is provided for 300 
children in the schoolroom, and a similar number of 
adults can be seated in the chapel. The cost of the 
structure has been £1,500. 


At Cupar, Sheriff Mackay held an inquiry last 
week, under the Burgh Police Act, in connection 
with an application by the Water Commissioners of 
the burgh for a provisional order to authovise an 
increased supply of water to the Fife and Kinross 
District Asylum and other purposes, and the bor- 
rowing of £7,000 for this object. Provost Macqueen 
shortly explained the necessity for the increased 
supply, and the arrangements made with the Fife 
and Kinross Lunacy Board and with the proprietor 
of Wemyss Hall, and Mr. H. Bruce, Cupar, pro- 
duced plans of the proposed works. 


Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, the municipal engineer 
of Liverpool, delivered a lecture to the members of 
the Engineering Society, at the University College 
in that. city, on ‘Municipal Engineering as a 
Profession.” Mr. S. Dunkerly, M.Sc. (vice- 
president), occupied the chair, Mr. Boulnois 
pointed out the best course to be pursued by 
young men desirous of entering the profession, and 
explained the many branches of the work which it 
would be their duty to perform. He described the 
salaries of municipal engineers as utterly inadequate, 
but added that the occupation was one of deep 
interest, which cultivated keenness of observation 
and knowledge of a wide range of subjects. He 
described the methods upon which leading engineers 
of the present day had based their success in the 
profession and gave some valuable hints to aspirants, 


THE BUILDING NEWS, 
COMPETITIONS. 


Covrnrry.—At the meeting of the city council, 
held on September 24th, it was decided to refer 
the plans for the new municpial buildings by 


Messrs. Quick, Brewill, Baily, and Mallows, to 


which the first premium ‘was awarded in the 
recent competition, to a joint committee, with 
instructions to ‘‘ report as to the steps to be taken 
to provide police buildings, and generally.’ 
Since that time the joint committee, under pres- 
sure from the Home Office, have been engaged 
upon the question of bringing the scheme into 
practical shape. As at first arrangéd it was found 
that to carry out the police portion of the scheme 
would involve the erection of about three-fourths 
of the whole proposed new municipal buildings. 
With a view to obtaining the necessary police 
accommodation at less expense, a sub-committee 
was delegated to confer with Mr. Harry Quick, 
the architect, and asa result a rearrangement of 
the plans has been made by which police accom- 
modation may be provided, at a cost of about 
£8,000, upon the site of the present policée-station. 


Hypr.—The Technical Instruction Committee 
of the borough of Hyde, Cheshire, has recently 
decided a limited competition in designs for a 
new technical school and free library. Five 
architects were invited to send in designs for 
competition, and those submitted by Messrs. 
Woodhouse and Willoughby, 100, King-street, 
Manchester, ‘were successful. The committee 
opened a public exhibition of the plans in the 
town-hall on Monday, and it will remain open for 
one week. 

ae 


CHIPS. 


i(The city council of Bristol decided on Tuesday 
to pave certain main thoroughfares with wood, at 
an estimated cost of £31,000, 


The New Shoreham board schools, Sussex, are 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester grates, the same being supplied 
by Messrs. EH. H. Shorland and Brother, of 
Manchester. 


Cynfaen Wesleyan Memorial Chapel at Calcot, 
near Holywell, has been struck by lightning, and 
wrecked. The chapel was of stone, solidly built, and 
was opened six years ago. The disaster is attributed 
to an iron cross on the principal gable. 


On Monday, a stained-glass window in memory 
of the late Bishop of Bath and Wells (Lord Arthur 
Hervey) was unveiled in the parish church of 
Ansford, Somerset. The window has two lights, 
representing St. Audrew, the patron saint of the 
cathedral and the church, and Bishop Ken. 


The first of a course of six Rhind lectures in 
archeology was delivered on Tuesday at Kdinburgh 
in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery by Mr. 
Arthur J. Evans, M.A., F.S.A., keeper of the Ash- 
molean Museum and Hon. Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. The subject of the course is, 
‘The Origins of Celtic Art.”’ 


A service has been held in Upton-on-Severn 
parish church, to dedicate a new reredos. The 
background is of Painswick stone, and the sculpture 
is of white alabaster. The figures in the central 
panel represent our Lord and the two Disciples at 
Emmaus; and in the pauels on either side are 
figures of St. Peter and St. Paul, the patron saints 
of the church. The reredos has been designed by 
Sir A. W. Blomfield, A.R.A. 


The parish cross at Lambourn, which for many 
centuries has stood in the market-place of this 
little Berkshire town, has just been restored. The 
Calvary of seven steps of stone has been taken 
down, and, after repair, has been replaced, new stone 
being only inserted where the old was too shattered 
and broken to be used again. Upon the ancient 
shaft there was remaining some small portion of 
the foundation of the Cross; after a study of these 
remains, the architect, Mr. E. Doran-Webb, of 
Salisbury, drew a plan which, as near as can be, is 
a reproduction of the ancient work. Upon the 
western face is the crucifix, with St. Mary and St. 
John on either side of the Cross, and upon the 
eastern face is shown the seated figure of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary with the Holy Child. At the north 
end, under a canopy, is the figure of a saint, of 


which the larger part is original, the head only | 


having been added in completion. At the south 
end the figure of St. Michael has been placed under 
a similar canopy. The whole is surmounted by 
finials and a capital. 


The annual report on the working of the Ceylon 
railways for 1894 has only just been published. 
The capital expenditure on therailways amounts now 
to a total of 53,109,981 rupees against 50,759,624 
rupees at the close of 1893. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, ~ 
{We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 


our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buripine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tam Srranp Newsparer Company, LIMITED, 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation adyertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
elias can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

sher. : 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. ; 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in= 
sertion. 


Sirvarions. 

The charge for advertisements for “ Situations Vacant’? 
or “Situations Wanted” is One SHILLiIne For TwEnTY-= 
Four Wokrps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. ’ 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
ae A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVI., 

TX., LI., LIUI., LIV., LVIUL, LIX., LX., UXT, 
LXI., LXIIM., LXIV., and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers de Sead 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended shoul 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recetvep.—E. R. Barker.—8. African._R. W.—B. B. &. 
(Leamington).—L. 8B. and Co. 


“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 
THIRD LIST OF SUBJECTS, 


C.—A Small Town Church in a workmen’s neighbour- 
hood, to be built on a corner site, with the angle 

_ towards the §.E., the total length being 140ft., and the 
width 52ft.; the east and south walls of the church to 
follow the frontage lines, which are square. Light can 
be had above the houses on the west and north sides. 
The sills of the west windows (which are optional) may 
be 25ft. from the floor, and those to the windows on the 
north side may be not less than 20ft. from the ground. 
The relative proportions of the nave to chancel are left 
to the designers, who will do well to refer to our re- 
views of previous church designs submitted in con- 
nection with our Designing Club, published in the 
Buiipine News for Feb. 22, 1889, Feb. 20, 1891, April 28, 
1893, and Dec. 7, 1894. This reference is not to copy the 
plans therein described, but to gather in a general way 
the leading points nece:sary to observe in planning 
churches for worship, and adapted to the ritual of the 
English Church as now in use. The sanctuary or altar- 
platform is to be 3ft. 6in. above the naye-floor; but the 
position of the seven steps is left to the designer. The 
vestry is to be on the south side of the building (and 
towards the western end of the church a baptistery 
chapel is suggested, about 40ft. long by 15ft. wide, with 
an altar in it adapted to week-day and early celebra- 
tions. This chapel, if introduced, should be so located 
as to be easily entered from the church without exposing 
the users to draughts from, or noises at, the main 
entrance to the building. It would be open to the 
church, so that the font and baptismal service may be 
readily seen from the nave). The organ is to open into 
the choir, and the pulpit is to be on the north side of 
chancel arch. The seating to be shown on the plan, 
and the accommodation given in a table. A passage- 
way for the use of communicants returning from the 
Sacrament would be an advantage. The church is to 
be inexpensive, but dignified in treatment, and red 
brick and stone to be used both inside and out. Roofs 
in timber, covered with slates. There is to be no 
tower or spire; but accommodation is required for 
three bells, one to be used for the sanctus, though 
hung with the others. Plans and section may be to 
1-16in, to the foot; other drawings, jth scale. A 
sketch-view is desirable. : : 


Drawinas Receivep.— Veller,”’ “‘B” inacircle, “ La 
Cigale,” ‘‘ Tadpole,’’ “‘ Sanitas,” ‘‘ Thistle,” “ Canary.’” 


Correspondence, 


LIABILITY OF CLIENTS. ~ 
To the Editor of the Burspine News. | 


Sir,—What does the decision of the County 
Court Judge teach us? That an architect (who 
has possibly had a large premium paid for him, 
given, say, five years as a pupil and some years 


The total miles of | to practical education in building construction) 


railway now open aggregate 270} miles against | may get hold of a client who only wants to “ suck 


2313 miles at the close of 1893. 


his brains” for nothing—in other words, if a 


4 


man wants a good, practical plan of a house or 
practical information which he doesn’t possess, he 
-has only to go to an architect and get all the 
information, &c., he wants, and then abandon his 
project. But what is to prevent him from 
carrying out the work in a modified form or 
making use of the information gained? And then, 
unless certain technicalities in the law are com- 
plied with, the architect, it seems, has no remedy. 
Now, what is an architect’s ‘‘stock-in-trade’’ ?— 
his time combined with practical experience ; 
nothing more. He has no commodity to offer, 
except his brains, and if he is employed upon 
bogus plans. how is he to live ? 

In my opinion, if a man employs an architect, 
and he afterwards abandons his project, he should 
at least pay him, say, ‘‘daily wage ’’—that is, a 

-fair price for the timie occupied in his service. 
This should be common law. 

LI hope these iew remarks may elicit opinions 
from some other of your architectural corre- 
spondents, and may lead to a means of making 
clients liable.—I am, &c., 


Winchester, Dec. 7. T. Micxiam. 


STRESSES IN ROOF-TRUSSES. 


Srr,—Following Mr. J. C. Palmer’s article in 
the Burzprnc News, on Stresses in a Collar- 
Beam Roof-Truss, of which you say no method 
has been published for satisfactorily dealing 
therewith, there is also another point that I 
have not seen satisfactorily determined for a collar- 
beam truss—yiz., the direction of pressure of 
such truss upon the wall below. Professor 
Rankine, in his ‘‘ Manual of Engineering,”’ gives 
two examples, in which he says the line of resist- 
ance is the dotted line AD (Fig. 1). Again for 


@ semicircular truss, he says (Fig. 2) B E is 
the line of resistance, E being midway between 
AandD. But no general rule appears to be 
given for any or all forms of a collar-beam truss. 
I venture to suggest that a line upon this in 
the Burnpinc Nrws would be very useful.— 
Lam, &., J. WYNNE. 
2, Cooper-street, Manchester, Nov. 23. 


PROPOSED N.U. OF ARCHITECTS. 


Sir,—That the time has long been ripe for the 
formation of such a union is an admitted fact, 
and the thanks of all well-wishers of the profes- 
sion are due to Mr. Ord for his able and manly 
advocacy. 

During the last few years especially I have 
moticed a very marked tendency on the part of 
the public generally, and on the part of the 
builders particularly, to point the finger of scorn 
at members of this ancient and honourable pro- 
fession. On many occasions I have written to 
various papers in defence of our rights, and 
appealed to the proverbial fair-play which marks 
the Englishman, with very little good result. My 
¢o-professionals have held aloof, and to that in- 
difference shown by the selfish ones of this world 
must be assigned the present unstable condition 
of matters architectural.—I am, &c., 

S. Henry Eacuvs. 

Bank Buildings, Lichfield-street, Wolver- 

hampton, Dec. 10. 


A CORRECTION. 


i {Str,—Allow me to correct a misstatement in 
vour issue of Nov. 29, that a new church on 
iundy Island is being built from the designs of 
Mr. C. Pinn, sen., of Exeter. That gentleman 
acted only as quantity-surveyor to the contractors, 
who are erecting the church from the designs of 
yours, &c., Joun Norton, architect. 
95, Ridgmount-gardens, W.C., Dec. 7. 


Or ? —_— 


The corporation of Wolverhampton have obtained 
the sanction of the Local Government Board for 
borrowing £5,000 for purposes of electric-lighting. 


HE BUILDING 


Intercommumication. 


y — 04-— 
QUESTIONS. 


[11464.]—Rattling Slates.—I have a mill in an 
exposed and bleak position, the slates of which rattle. 
Can anyone tell me the best way to prevent same ?— 
SuLPHURLANDER. 

[11465.|—Cold-Air Store.—What are the require- 
ments of same, and the points to be specially observed in 
building these? Should they be provided with windows 
or not ?—X. Y. Z. 


REPLIES. 


[11460.]|—Dormitories.—In reply to my namesake’s 
inquiry, in all well arranged buildings, dormitories should 
contain 1,000c.ft. per head. The Local Government Board 
require 360c.ft. in Poor Law dormitories for both children 
and adults; but this space is very moderate to what high 
authorities usually require, and is fixed at the smallest 
possible minimum, on the supposition that constant and 
good yentilation is provided. The Education Department 
do not give any definite regulations on the point in their 
by-laws respecting public and elementary schools. It 
must be understood that the less the air space, the more 
necessity there is for increased ventilation. At the same 
time, if the air is changed too rapidly, draught and in- 
convenience will be experienced : hence the desirability of 
the larger space. Further information will be found in 
Hurst’s handbook, under the heading of ‘‘ Ventilation.” — 
C. H. Cuannon. 


CHIPS, . 


A new board school at Newhall, Sheffield, has 
just been opened. It accommodates 720 children, 
and cost £10,300. It is Renaissance in style, and 
has a central hall, 86ft. by 36ft., surrounded by 
ten classrooms. Messrs. Holmes and Watson, of 
St. James’s-road, Sheffield, were the architects, 
and Mr. S, W. Pattinson, of Ruskington, was the 
contractor, 


The directors of the South-Eastern Railway 
Company have decided to expend about £20,000 
in the enlargement of their carriage building works 
at Ashford, Kent. 


The United Presbyterian Church, Helensburgh, 
was reopened on Sunday after alterations, renova- 
ree and painting had been carried out at a cost of 

500. 


At the last meeting of the Margate Town Council 
a long discussion took place upon a report sub- 
mitted by the Waterworks Committee. It was 
agreed to employ an expert in testing the sources of 
water supply, with a view to extending the works 
at an estimated cost of about £30,000. 


Under the will of the late Mr. James Cowan, of 
Glengorm, paper-maker, and formerly M.P. for 
Edinburgh, sums of £500 each are left to Elizabeth, 
wife of Campbell Douglas, of Glasgow, architect, 
and Katherine, wife of John MacWhirter, R.A., 
nieces of the testator. 


A special service was held in Farsley Church on 
Thursday in last week, when the new tower erected 
to the church in place of the original tower, which 
it was found necessary to pull down, was dedicated 
by Archdeacon Bardsley. The cost of the new 
tower has been about £550. 


The reopening of the nave of Erdington parish 
church, after reseating and the creation of a centre 
aisle, took place on Sunday. The old high-back 
pews have been replaced by open seats of pitch- 
pine, anda pitch-pine screen has been erected at the 
west end. The work has cost about £360. 


Two stained-glass windows are about to be placed 
by subscription in Selwyn College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, to commemorate the episcopate of Bishop 
Augustus Selwyn. The windows will be the work 
of Mr. C. E. Kempe, and the cost of each is esti- 
mated at £150. 


A party of convicts, in cutting a trench in a field 
near Borstal Prison, Rochester, came upon three 
Roman interments 4ft. below the surface. The 
skeletons lay in line from 6ft. to 8ft. apart, in cists 
excavated in the chalk. These cists were 7ft. in 
length, and about 3ft. in width. With the skeletons 
were found two small vases of brown pottery, and 
a pattern of black ware. The bodies had been pro- 
tected by slabs of wood, fastened together in one 
instance by iron nails. Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., 
secretary to the Kent Archeological Society, has 
made a survey of the discoveries. 


On Thursday in last week the reopening took 
place of the chancel of Lowdham Church, Notts, 
which has been undergoing structural renovation. 
The work of restoration was rendered necessary 
owing to the lack of foundations and the action of 
the damp. Earl Manvers undertook to rebuild a 
great part of the chancel, and to make provision for 
drainage. All the eastern portion of the walls has 
been rebuilt on strong foundations and with the 
addition of buttresses. Round this portion a dry 
area has been laid down; and battlements have 
been added to the roof. The old three-light east 
window, which was unworthy of the church, has 
now been replaced by a four-light window. 


NUISANCE ON VACANT LAND. 


HE value of house property and building land 
may be, and often is, greatly affected by 
the use made of plots or pieces of vacant land 
adjoining or in the neighbourhood. In many 
places, and sometimes even in rising residential 
suburbs, there are such vacant lands, and if these 
are let out so as to beccme a nuisance the effect 
upon rentals round about is likely to be serious. 
It is not uncommon for the owners of these waste 
places, while waiting for someone to build upon 
them, to let them out for fairs or circuses, or the 
like, and it is a most troublesome thing for the 
adjoining occupiers to get this nuisance stopped, 
In a recent and most interesting case (Zimes, 
Dec. 4), the Heston and Isleworth Urban District 
Council brought an action against one Stone, who 
was the owner of a piece of land adjoining the 
Kingsley-road, Hounslow, for an injunction to 
prevent the defendant from letting this place be 
used as a sort of gipsy encampment. It appeared 
that since early in 1894 the defendant had been 
allowing gipsies to keep their vans and tents 
upon the land for a certain weekly payment, in 
such a way as, by reason of the insanitary state 
of the land, absence of proper drainage, over- 
crowding, noise, dirt, and untidiness, to be a 
nuisance to the inhabitants in the neighbourhood, 
and injurious to health. The evidence was, asusual, 
very conflicting, the defendant, who doubtless 
made a good thing of the business, calling 
numerous witnesses, and especially the gipsies 
themselves, to swear to the sanitary state of the 
place and its order and cleanliness. 

But Mr. Justice Romer, after weighing all the 
evidence, came to the conclusion that a nuisance 
had been established. Indeed, the testimony of 
these dwellers in vans and tents in the open air as 
to what is a sanitary state of things and what is 
meant by cleanliness would obviously be un- 
reliable. For, without charging them with 
giving false evidence, it is clear that these ques- 
tions are really matters of degree and proportion, 
and that their savage standard of life would give 
them no experience of what we nowadays mean 
by sanitation. The perpetual injunction was 
therefore granted, and these people will have to 
go farther away from suburban dwellings to pitch 
their gipsy encampment. 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.O. 

Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpine News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zuesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


Ancuirect. —Drawines. — Owner. —The client can 
claim the plans when he has paid for them, either by the » 
commission usually chargeable or so much for the work 
done. 
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A new porch is to be erected at the Whitby 
Chapel entrance to Hawarden Church by Mr. 
Henry Neville Gladstone. It will be in keeping 
with the style of the other porch, but a niche will 
be left above the door for one or two figures, 


A Local Government Board inquiry was held by 
Major-General Crozier at the Audit House, South- 
ampton, on Wednesday, as to an application from 
the corporation to borrow £6,000 tor purposes of 
water supply. 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of the 
West of Scotland Sanitary Association was held on 
Friday in the Religious Institution Rooms, Glas- 
gow, Mr. R. Easton Aitken in the chair. Mr. 
W.R. M. Church, C.A., secretary, submitted the 
report, which recorded that 461 houses had been 
examined, and 681 inspections made, during the 
year. The year’s expenditure had exceeded income 
by about £36, and the balance at credit of the 
society was accordingly reduced to £135. Officé- 
bearers were afterwards appointed, Lord Provost 
Sir James Bell being elected president. 


A cottage hospital has been*built in Bank-street, 
Trowbridge, from plans by Mr. E. Ganstone. It 
is faced with Atworth stone with Westwood stone 
dressings. Messrs, Bigwood and Co. were the 
contractors. 


Asa memorial of the forty years’ service of the 
Rev. Canon Eldon Bankes, rector of Corfe Castle, . 
new schools have been erected in the parish by 
public subscription. The builders were Messrs. 
Chinchin, of Bournemouth, and the architect was 
Mr. W. J. Fletcher, of Wimborne. The opening 
ceremony was performed last week by the Bishop 
of Salisbury. 
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An EpinpurGH ARBITRATION. — The second 
reference case in connection with the acquirement 
of the two end tenements in North Bridge-street, 
Edinburgh, necessary for the abutments of the new 
bridge, was begun on Saturday in the Clarendon 
Hotel, and has continued throughout the current 
week. Some weeks ago a four days’ proof was led 
in connection with Messrs. Marshall and Aitken’s 
property, and the proof commenced on Saturday is 
in connection with the property on the east side 
belonging to the trustees of the late Mr. James 
M’Intosh. The claim is for £9,750, and the arbiters 
are Mr, John Blair, W.S., for the city, and Mr. 
James Watherston, builder, for the claimants ; with 
Mr. Alexander Ure, M.P., as oversman, and Mr. 
John Shaw, 8S 8.C., as a clerk to the reference. The 
claimants’ case is supported by the following skilled 
witnesses :—Mr. W. W. Robertson, of H.M. Board 
of Works, Master of the Merchant Company ; 
Mr. T. P. Marwick, architect; Mr. Peter Lawrence, 
surveyor; and others. The witnesses on behalf of 
the corporation are Mr. W. Hamilton Beattie, 
architect; Mr. Halden Beattie, builder; Mr. W. 
Ormiston, surveyor; Mr. James Barr, ©.E,, 
Glasgow ; and others. The decisions in these two 
cases will have an important bearing on the prices 
to be paid for the properties situated between these 
tenements and the High-street, which will be 
aagured by the corporation for the widening of the 
street. 


Pavine AprorTionmENTs.—At Lambeth Police- 
court, Mr. Hopkins heard, on Tuesday, an ad- 
journed summons taken out by the Lambeth Vestry 
against the London County Council, as owners of 
land on the north side of Peckham-Rye Park, to 
recover £365 11s. 8d., being paving charges alleged 
to be due from the Council in respect of the paving 
of Colyton-road. It appeared trom the evidence 
on behalf of the Vestry that a portion of Peckham- 
Rye Park abuts upon a thoroughfare called Coylton- 
road, which has been taken over by: the Vestry 
under the powers vested in them by the Metropolis 
Local Management Act. The cost of paving the 
road was apportioned among the various owners 
by the vestry, and a demand was made upon the 
Conneil for £365 11s. 8d. as their contribution 
towards the expenses. Mr. Innes contended that 
the Council had so dealt with portions of the park 
as to make them beneficial owners within the 
meaning of the Act. For the defence, Mr. Avory 
took the objection that no demand, apart from 
the notice of apportionment, had been made upon 
the Council, and contended that the Council were 
not beneficial owners. Mr. Hopkins said he would 
take time to consider his judgment. 


WARWICKSHIRE RAtLway ARBITRATION AWARDS, 
—Mr. Daniel Watney, the president of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, has issued his award in the cases 
recently heard before him in London as to claims 
against the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway Company for compensation for land on 
Lady Hood’s estate and for the vicarage of Wolf- 
hamcote (nine miles from Rugby and four from 
Daventry). In the first case Lady Hood’s trustees 
claimed £7,000 for injury to about 600 acres in the 
parish of Wolfhamcote, pasture and grazing land, 
and for 241, Ir. 283p. which were actually re- 
quired for the line. Mr. Elwell, chief surveyor of 
the Great Northern Railway Company, and con- 
sulting surveyor to the War Office, and Mr. Denston 
Gibson (Messrs. Chesshire, Gibson, Fowler, and 
Wharton, 98, New-street, Birmingham) were the 
principal witnesses for the claimants; Mr. Arthur 
Vernon, High Wycombe, and Mr. Garrard, 8, 
Frederick’s-place, City, were the leading witnesses 
for the company, and their valuations were 
about £3,000. The umpire awards Lady Hood 
the sum of £3,847. In the second case the com- 
paby were compelled to take the whole of the 
vicarage and grounds at Wolfhamcote, of which 
they actually required only twenty perches. The 
same experts were engaged on the respective sides, 
and their valuations were (for the claimants) about 
£1,850, and (for the railway company) £1,050. The 
award is for the sum of £1,277. 

= + 


" Three new operating-rooms are about to be added 
to the Western Infirmary at Glasgow, from plans 
by Mr, J. J. Burnet, A.R.I.B.A., of that city, who, 
in conjunction with Dr. Macintosh, the medical 
superintendent of the infirmary, has been visiting 
the principal Continental operating theatres, ‘The 
proposed outlay is about £10,000. 


The town council of Ipswich decided at their last 
meeting to purchase another portion of Christ- 
church Park, consisting of 1,307 rods, lying between 
the part of the grounds already acquired and 
Westerfield-road. The cost to the corporation of 
this, the third section bought, will be £4,750, 
another £1,000 having been raised by subscription. 
The town council has already paid £25,000 for the 
centre of the ground, besides £9,100 subscribed, and 
the outer ring of land is being built on, whereas in 
le ey instance the entire area was offered for 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Lzrex.—At Leek, on Friday, Mr. W. J. Bird 
Clerke, M.Inst.C EF , held an inquiry into an appli- 
cation made by the urban district council to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
£1,100 for works of sewage disposal, and £1,000 to 
be used in ex‘ending and improving the town baths, 
and also for an extension of the period allowed by the 
Local Government Board for the repayment of a loan 
of £1,631, sanctioned in July last, for the purchase of 
land for allotment purposes. Mr. E. W. Ives, C.E, 
and Mr. John Wollatt (secretary) represented the 
Universal Sewage Puritication Company (Darby), 
and the clerk to the urban council stated that that 
authority had entered into a provisional agreement 
with the Universal Sswage Purification Company, 
of Derby, for the erection of an ‘‘Ives’’ tank 
capable of treating 400,000gal. of sewage per 
twenty-four hours. The tank was proposed to be 
used for the south drainage district. Evidence was 
also given by Mr. Myatt, the surveyor, as to the 
sewage works and the public baths. 


SE 


CHIPS. 


New schools are about to be built for the Kast 
Barnet School Board in the Brunswick Park district, 
from designs by Mr. W. Pywell. 


The December address of Mr. F. Chandler, of Man- 
chester, the secretary of the Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters and Joiners, opens with the cheering 
observation : ‘' It is exceedingly satisfactory to note 
that in the closing months of the present year 
trade continues exceptionally good, the percentage 
of unemployed comparing most favourably with 
the corresponding period of 1894, when we had at 
least double the number out of employment.”’ 


Mr. W. North, of Gottisham, has been elected 
highway surveyor to the rural district council of 
Honiton. 


The memorial-stone was laid on Thursday in 
last week of a chapel which is being added to the 
workhouse buildings at Elham, near Folkestone, and 
at the same time the new intirmary was formally 
opened. Mr. J. Gardner, of Folkestone, is the 
architect for both buildings, and Messrs. Wallis and 
Sons, of Maids!one, are the contractors. 


At the Manchester Assizes, on the 5th inst., a jury 
awarded £240 damages to the Manchester Brewery 
Company, Limited, the owners of some property at 
Oldham which was partially demolished by the fall 
of a wall at the old Phoenix Mill during a gale on 
the 11th February, 1894, The mill had been barned, 
and the wall which was blown down had, the plain- 
tiffs alleged, been left insecure by the owners. 


A town’s meeting held at Weston-super-Mare 
has approved a scheme formulated by the district 
council, providing for the construction of marine 
lakes, a low-water pier, and other improvements, at 
an estimated cost of £128,000. 


The schools attached to Crown-street Congre- 
gational Chapel, Ipswich, were reopened on Thurs- 
day, the 5th inst., after having been reconstructed 
and enlarged at a cost of £1,230. Mr. Frank 
Brown, Tower-street, Ipswich, was the architect, 
and Messrs. Thos. Parkington and Son, of the same 
town, were the builders. 


The city council of Hereford have voted Mr. 
Parker, the city surveyor, an honorium of £50 for 
extra services in relaying the water-mains. 


An Imperial edict was issued at Pekin, on 
Sanday, ordering the construction of a double line 
of railway, 72 miles in length, between Pekin and 
Tientsin. The cost of the undertaking is estimated 
at 3,000,000 taels, and the weight of the rails will 
be 85lb. per yard. 


The Monmouth town council have received a 
letter from the Local Government Board consenting 
to grant powers to the corporation to borrow 
£20,000 for the purpose of carrying out the com- 
bined scheme of drainage and electric light for 
public and private lighting in the borough. 


The new post-oftice at. Southwold was opened for 
business last week. Mr. Robert Allen, of that 
borough, was the builder. 


A special committee of the town council of Ports- 
mouth is considering the question of the advisability 
of purchasing the undertaking of the local water 
company. The latter ask £1,000,030 for the works, 
of which £14,000 is allotted as compensation for the 
directors and officials, including £3,800 for the 
consulting engineer. 


Mr. J. L. D. Meares, C.E., town surveyor of 
Newry, has, on the recommendation of the Lord 
Lieutenant, been appointed a magistrate for County 
Armagh. 


The Liverpool Corporation are building a new 
free library at Everton from the designs of the city 
architect, Mr. Thos, Shelmerdine. Messrs. Paterson 
and Son are the builders, and the floors are fire- 
proof, on the ‘‘ Mark Fawcett’ system. 


Our Office Table. 
———+-44——_ 

Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A., writes to the 
Times, pointing out that the banqueting house or 
orangery in Kensington Garden, ‘‘a masterpiece 
of proportion and of picturesque originality,’” 
one of the works of Christopher Wren, has for 
years been used as a potting-shed, and is being 
injured by neglect. The platform of Portland 
stone on which it is raised, as carefully studied as 
to its mouldings and proportions as the rest of the 
exterior, is, Mr. Poynter says, falling out of 
repair, and its stones are becoming disjointed and 
damaged under rough usage. Externally the 
other architectural features of the building are in 
good preservation, but the condition of the roof is 
doubtful. The internal decorations are of the 
highest beauty, in the rich but purely Classical 
taste of the time, and of the best work. At each 
end of the long banqueting-room is a rotunda, 
panelled and adorned with Corinthian columns, 
and cornices with elaborately enriched mouldings 
all in carved wood, executed in the finest taste 
and at great cost. The principal room was 
decorated in the same rich way; but a large 
extent of the panelling, with its carved mouldings, 
has been torn down from the back wall for the 
more convenient placing of rows of rough shelves 
to hold the ranges of flower-pots kept there 
during the winter, Mr. Poynter pleads for the 
preservation of this unique example of Wren’s 
work, and makes the apposite suggestion that it 
might be utilised as a small museum of objects. 
of historic interest, illustrating the record of the 
old Court suburb. 

A GENERAL photographic survey of England 
and Wales is projected on the lines of the oné 
successfully carried out in Warwickshire during 
the past few years, in connection with the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute. Suchsurveys 
have since been carried on by the Royal Societ, 
of Antiquaries of Ireland, and by various Hnglis 
societies. The larger scheme is being initiated 
by a congress of archeological societies. in union 
with the Society of Antiquaries, and Mr. Ralph 
Nevill, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., has accepted the 
office of honorary secretary. The Archzological 
Congress have drawn up a code of suggestions, 
and will use their representative position to 
promote the general adoption of county surveys. 
Now that there are so many workers in the field 
of photography, it is thought that they will be 
thankful for some directions that may enable 
them to join in a general scheme for obtaining so 


important a survey of the kingdom. Mr. Nevill - 


will send copies of the report to such photographic 


societies and clubs as may wish to have them ~ 


and to individuals on receipt of 1d. for postage. 
Prorerty owners and those intrusted with the 


management of property will be interested to learn ~ 


that the representations recently made to the 
Lord Chancellor by the council of the Auctioneers” 
Institute of the United Kingdom with reference 
to the proposed new rules under the Law of 
Distress (Amendment) Act, 1895, have been 
adopted by his lordship. The rule making it 
obligatory upon a bailiff to get his general 
certificate endorsed by the Registrar of the 
County Court of the particular district in which 
the distraint has to be made, to which the greatest 
exception was taken by the council of the institute, 
has been completely expunged. The rules as 
finally revised will shortly come into operation. 


Tue report of the committee appointed by the 
conservators of the Thames to consider the 
question of the Thames floods states that no. 
legislation has imposed on the conservators the 
duty of dealing with floods, and that the funds 
provided by Parliament for the conservancy, are 
not available for this object. But the conser- 
vators have, in the restoration and improvement 
of the navigation, so constructed the works as to. 
afford greatly increased facilities for the escape of 
flood water. Since 1877 £33,000 has been spent 
in dredging operations above Staines and £18,500 
between Staines and Teddington. The report 
points out that, while the conservators have gone 
to the limit of their powers to give effect to the 
views of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons which dealt with the subject of Thames. 
floods in 1877, the local authorities and inhabitants 
of the Thames Valley have taken no steps to 
carry. out those of the committee’s recommenda- 
tions which concerned them. The committee 
suggest that the conservators should, in the 
future as in the past, direct their attention to 
carrying out works for the improvement of the 


1895. 
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navigation, which will concurrently relieve the 
valley from floods. They recommend that local 
authorities and landowners in the Thames Valley 
should apply to Parliament for powers to raise 
money, as already granted to the Thames Valley 
Drainage Commissioners for the district above 
Long Wittenham. The committee, however, 
point out that the only really effective plan for 
reducing the level of the more serious floods is by 
a systematic enlargement of the sectional area of 
river, by widening and deepening the channel. 


Tue cable tramway on the Brixton high road 
has been extended from Telford - avenue to 
opposite the Tate Free Library at Streatham, 
an extension southwards of three-quarters of a 
mile, giving a continuous cable line from 
Kennington Church to the latter point, a distance 
of 35 miles. The formal inauguration took place 
on Saturday, but the extension had not, however, 
been brought into use, although passed by Major 
Marinden on behalf of the Board of Trade. The 
work has been carried out under the supervision 
of Mr. James More, engineer to the contractors, 
Messrs. Dick, Kerr, and Co., of Kilmarnock and 
Leadenhall-street, E.C., and has been carried out 
without stoppage of the cars, although the cable 
to Kennington has been replaced by a new one 
33in. in circumference, made, like the one in the 
extension to Streatham, by Messrs. Wilkins, of 
Wapping. ; 

Lorp Kinesnurcu gave a lecture on Monday 
night before the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, 
Edinburgh, on ‘‘ Electricity in the Household.’’ 
The chair was occupied by the president (Pro- 
fessor Armstrong). Lord Kingsburgh declared 
that electricity had come to stay. The develop- 
ment of its use was shown by the fact that in 
Wdinburgh Professor Kennedy, the akilled adviser 
of the corporation, had laid his plans upon the 
footing that provision for 40,000 lamps would be 
amply sufficient for the next three years; but at 
the end of fifteen months the whole number of 
lamps was already taken up, and the corporation 
was engaged in a frantic effort to make the plant 
sufficient for the demands made uponit. Lord 
Kingsburgh pointed out that the three main uses 
of electricity in the household were lighting, 
heating, and mechanical power. In order that 
electricity in the dwelling-house might be satis- 
factory and economical, they must have a current 
flowing ata certain pressure, and the apparatus 
fo be employed must be adapted to the pressure 
there was at a particular place. The first thing 
anyone putting electricity into his house should 
do was to divide up the sources of supply, after 
ime the meter, into one or two main branches. 

{ was very important that the proper kind of 
wires were used, and he urged that the wire 
section should be large enough. They had to 
guard against any chance of contact between two 
wires in the same loop; and especially in the 
case of the wires carried under the plasterwork, 
it was a good thing to have them in two separate 
metal tubes several inches apart. Care should be 
taken, too, that the wires were not affected by 
damp, else there would be a loss of illuminating 
power. He recommended, further, that lamps 
should be employed which were intended to take 
a slightly lower pressure than the pressure sup- 
plied. His lordship proceeded to illustrate, by 
the use of apparatus and devices, how economy 
could be practised in the use of electric light. 
Comparing it with gas in the matter of cleanli- 
ness, he said that if gas had existed three hundred 
years ago the works of Raphael and the old 
masters would not have come down to us at all. 
While they could not speak very definitely as to 
the cost of domestic lighting by electricity, yet 
with reasonable economy, and taking into con- 
sideration its great advantages, it would be found 
that the expense was not seriously greater than 
the expense of gas. 


Ir is proposed to hold an exhibition at the 
People’s Palace, Mile End-road, in 1896, of the 
arts, trades, industries, and handicrafts existing 
in the eastern and other industrial districts of 
London. It will be an extension of the one held 
at the same institution during the summer of 
1887. Of the proposed guarantee fund of £10,000, 
about £6,000 has already been raised. If any 
profits should accrue, they will be devoted to 
social and educational purposes in East }.ondon. 
The scheme will form five sections :—1. A repre- 
sentative exhibition of the industries of the east 
and other industrial centres of London. 2. An 
exhibition that shall encourage, by means of 
public competition, the arts and industries of 
iadividual craftsmen in London. A schedu’e of 


prizes will be provided for such exhibitors, in} Hubert H. Parry, three lectures on ‘‘ Realism 


addition to certificates of merit. 3. Av exhibi- 
tion of the work of students at the People’s 
Palace and other polytechnics, technical institu- 
tions, and public elementary schools of London 
gererally, and of trade apprentices. 4. An his- 
torical loan exhibition, showing models of work 
manufactured in times past. 5. A display of 
appliances and products bearing upon the social 
and hygienic welfare of the population, sup- 
plemented by lectures. 


‘¢AntiricrAL Pavinc Siass’’ was the subject 


of a paper recently read before the Liverpool 
Engineering Society by Mr. Arthur Musker. 
Artificial stone originated, the lecturer remarked, 
with a Mr. Ranger, who, in 1832, patented a 
stone made of silicious material in combination 
with brick or stone, using as a matrix Dorking or 
other limes in their pure states, mixing the mass 
with hot water, and then forming it into blocks. 
In 1842, Mr. Buckwell patented a ‘‘ Granitic 
Brescia’’ stone, using Portland cement as a 
matrix, and oolitic or magnesian limestone as an 
aggregate. Slabs of this material laid as pave- 
ment in 1845 were in good condition in 1879. 
The Ransome stone, using silicate of soda as the 
cementing material, was introduced about the 
same time. Mr. Highton’s Victoria stone was 
the next in order. This was made of pulverised 
granite mixed with Portland cement. The con- 
crete thus produced is steeped in a solution of 
sodium silicate. The granite used must be clean, 
and to insure this it is thoroughly washed before 
incorporation with the cement. The usual method 
of manufacture has been to thoroughly mix the 
materials, first dry and then wet, as little water 
as possible being added, in the proportion of three 
parts of the granite powdered to pass a iin. 
mesh to one part of Portland cement. The con- 
crete is then filled into the mould and carefully 
trowelled. Here it remains a few days, when the 
slab is removed to mature, which takes about 12 
months. Some makers steep the slabs, before 
being put away to mature, in a solution of sodium 
silicate for 10 or 14 days. Machinery has been 
largely used of late years, powerful hydraulic 
presses being used to compress the concrete into 
the moulds. 


Iv has been already mentioned that the piece of 
land which is situated at the bottom of the Hay- 
market is at last to be covered with a block of 
buildings. The Opera House itself, of which 
Mr. Walter Emden, MS.A., is the architect. 
will occupy almost exactly the same area of 
ground which the former ‘‘ Her Majesty’s”’ 
covered. Its chief entrance will be in Charles- 
street, on the north side of the building, which 
has the advantage of not being a thoroughfare. 
The stalls and grand tier will be reached by 
marble staircases leading from an entrance-hall of 
magnificent proportions. The boxes are to be 
constructed in such a manner that, while main- 
taining the privacy which is so great a comfort, 
it will be possible to obtain an improved view of 
the stage from every seat. The Royal entrance 
will be in the Haymarket, where also will be 
additional entrances and exits to all parts of the 
theatre, which will have their counterparts on 
the other side, as well as in the existing Opera 
Arcade, making a total of no less than fourteen 
besides the grand entrance. It is calculated that 
by these provisions the entire house will, if neces- 
sity should arise, be capable of being emptied 
without pressure in less than three minutes. 
Shops will have their place in the Haymarket 
and Pall Mall, as well as in the Opera Arcade on 
both sides of the existing thoroughfare, and also 
in the new Arcade running across the building 
between the Haymarket and the present Arcade. 
The remaining portions of the buildings will be 
occupied by a restaurant of a high class, and by 
chambers for offices and other purposes. Arrange- 
ments have also been made to provide the 
necessary rooms for a club, should they be 
required. 


Tue following lecture arrangements have been 
made for the Royal Institution before Kaster :— 
Prof. J. G. M’ Kendrick (six lectures adapted to 
a juvenile auditory), on ‘‘ Sound, Hearing, and 
Speech ’’ (experimentally illustrated) ; Prof. C. 
Stewart, eleven lectures on ‘‘ The External 
Covering of Plants and Animals: its Structure 
and Functions’’; the Rey. Philip H. Wicksteed, 
four lectures on ‘‘Dante’’; Prof. H. Marshall 
Ward, three lectures on ‘“‘Some Aspects of Modern 
Botany.”’?; the Rev. William Barry, D.D., four 
lectures, ‘‘ Masters of Modern Thought— Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Goethe, and Spinoza’’; Prof. CO. 


and Idealism in Musical Art’’ (with musical 
illustrations); Lord Rayleigh, six lectures on 
‘*Light.’”’ The Friday evening meetings will 
begin on January 17, when a discourse will be 
given by Lord Rayleigh on ‘‘ More about Argon”’ ; 
succeeding discourses will probably be given by 
Prof. Burdon Sanderson, Mr. W. 8. Lilly, Dr. 
John Murray, Mr. J. J. Armistead, Dr. Edward 
Frankland, Mr. A. R. Binnie, Mr. Sidney Lee, 
Prof. T. R. Fraser, Prof. Dewar, and others. 
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The parish church of Llandrindod Wells is under- 
going enlargement and restoration. The work has 
been undertaken by Mr. Robert E. Davies, builder, 
of that town, at £1,200. F 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie has offered to pay the half 
of the purchase price and the cost of the recon- 
struction of Leyden’s cottage, on condition that the 
people of Denholm adopt the Free Libraries Act, 
and make the cottage their library and museum. 


In the case of George Veale Colliver, of Dornton- 
road, Balham, S.W., builder and contractor, the 
discharge from bankruptcy has been suspended for 
two years ending Nov. 7, 1897. 


A new infants’ school, erected in Bull-lane by 
the West Bromwich School Board, was opened on 
the 5th inst. The school will accommodate 298 
children, the cost of building was £2,313, the site, 
furnishing, and other expenses bringing the ex- 
penditure up to £3,167. The school has been 
erected by Mr. C. A. Horton, builder, Brierley Hill, 
under the supervision of Mr, A, Long, architect. 


The United Presbyterian Church, Loanends, 
Templepatrick, N.B., has been rebuilt and enlarged 
at a cost of £800. Opening services were conducted 
on Sunday. 


At a general meeting of the Empire Palace 
Sheffield, it was stated the cost of the scheme had 
been nearly £50,000. 


All Saints’ Church, Barlby, near Selby, which 
was reopened last week, has been restored at a cost 
of £900, from plans by Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, 
F.S.A., of Durham. Mr. F. 8. Ullathorne, of 
Selby, was the contractor. 


Additional accommodation has just been provided 
for patients at the County Asylum, Prestwich, 
Lancashire. The floors have been laid with wood 
blocks upon Roger Lowe’s system, of Farnworth, 
near Bolton. 


What was formerly Junction-street Hall, Leith, 
was opened on December 5th as a church for the 
Ebenezer United Presbyterian congregation, for 
whom the interior has been reconstructed. A new 
platform has been constructed, with the pulpit in 
the centre, at the south end of the church, with 
accommodation in front for the choir. Galleries 
have been carried along both sides, and the entire 
building now has sitting accommodation for about 
800 persons, the seats being made of pitch-pine. 
The building has been repainted and redecorated. 
A hall for mission purposes has been constructed at 
the back for 200 persons. The architect was Mr. 
W.N. Thomson, Leith. 


The Belgian Government has let the contract for 
the construction of a ship canal, six miles in length, 
from Heyst to Bruges, making the latter a seaport, 
to Messrs. Coiscau and Cousin, contractors. The 
total cost of the work will be £1,560,000, towards 
which the State contributes £1,080,000 for the port 
at Heyst, while £200,000 will be paid by Bruges. 


The Bishop of St. Alban’s unveiled, in St. Alban’s 
Cathedral, on Monday, a memorial to the late 
Bishop Blomfield, first suffragan of the diocese. 
The memorial, which takes the form of a sar- 
cophagus of Caen stone, with richly-carved traceried 
panels, ornamented with statuettes of the four 
Evangelists, stands close to that recently erected to 
the late Bishop Claughton. The work was executed 
from a design by Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, A.R.A., 
brother of the late bishop. 


The Prince of Wales presided on Monday night at 
a dinner of past and present members of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, held at the Hotel Métropole, 
to celebrate the completion of the buildings of the 
Trinity College Mission, Camberwell. The build- 
ings have been erected in two sections, from plans 
by Sir A. W. Blomfield, A.R A., at a total cost of 
£12,000. Subscriptions promised during the even- 
ing amounted to four hundred pounds more than 
the £2,200 required to clear off the debt which had 
been incurred, 


Mr. Thomas Gildard, for twenty-seven years an 
architect in the service of the Corporation of Glas- 
gow, died on Friday at his residence in Berkeley- 
street in that city. Tall, and of striking appearance, 
Mr. Gildard was a well-known figure in the city, 
and was popular in artistic and literary circles. 
Born at Luss, Loch Lomond, in 1822, Mr, Gildard 
had entered upon his seventy-fourth year. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.—Royal Institute of British Architects. ‘‘ Greeco- 
Phoenician Architecture in Cyprus,’’ by 
Dr. Max Ohnefalsch Richter. 8 p.m. 
Turnspay.—Society of Arts. ‘‘ Jamaica,’ by Frank 
Cundall. 4.30 p.m. 
Society of Architects. ‘“‘ A Year’s Work 
under the London Building Act of 1894,’’ 
by Ellis Marsland, hon. sec. St. James’s 
Hall, Piccadilly. 8 p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers. ‘‘ De- 
sign and Testing of Centrifugal Fans,”’ 
by H. Heenan and W. Gilbert. 8 p.m. 
Glasgow Architectural Association. 
Lecture by J. A. Morris, F.R.1.B.A., of 


Ayr. 
Wepxespay.— Architectural Association. . Combined 
Meeting of Discussion Section and Camera 
Club. ‘* Holland House,’? by E. W. M. 
Wonnacott. 7 p.m 
Society of Arts. 
posing Letterpress Printing Surfaces,’’ 
by John Southward. 8 p.m. 
Northern Architectural Association. 
Evening meeting at Consett Iron Works. 
To meet at Consett Station 6.10 p.m. 
Fripay.— Architectural Association. ‘‘ Leadwork,’’ by 
C. Hill; and ‘* Woodwork,’”’ by R. Rust. 
7.30 pm. 
Carpenters’ Company. Sanitary Ex- 
amination. Carpenters’ Hall. 5 p.m. 
Sarurpay.—Carpenters’ Company. Sanitary Examina- 
tion. Carpenters’ Hall. 2 p.m. 


The Society of Arehttects: 


Founded 1884. Incorporated 1893. 


“Machines for Com- 


The SECOND ORDINARY MEETING of the Society of Architects 
for the Session 1895-96 will be held at the Rooms of the Society, 
at St, James’ Hall, Piccadilly, W. on TURSDAY. December 17th. 
at Eight o’clock pm., when a Paper will be read by Mr. ELLIS 
MARSLAND, Honorary Secretary. entitled: ““A YEAR’S WORK 
UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING ACT OF 1894.” 


MONTAGU BALDWIN, Acting Secretary. 


———¢ —__— 


CHIPS. 


The full tale of the loss caused by last winter’s 
severe and prolonged frost is scarcely yet told. The 
directors of the Grand Junction Water Company 
report their losses by the frost at £20,559, besides 
an expenditure of £15,000 on lowering their mains. 
The consequence is that the dividend for the half- 
year comes out at the reduced rate of 6 per cent. 


Mr. W. Banks Gwyther, A.R.I.B.A., of the 
Public Works Department, Calcutta, has been 
appointed examiner of the school of art in that 
city in succession to the late Mr. W. H. Jobbins, 
who was also the head master. 


The casting of the great bell for the tower of St. 
Francis de Sales Church, Cincimnati, has been com- 
pleted. Itis claimed that it is the largest bell in 
the United States, and 15 tons. of bell-metal were 
used in the casting. In addition to this, the clapper 
weighs 6401b. The main dimensions of the bell 
are: Diameter of the ring 9ft., diameter of the 
crown oft. It is 7ft. high. Swung in the tower, 
the bell is to cost £2,000 sterling. 


An institute and working-men’s club, which the 
Dake of Westminster has presented to the parish 
of St. Mary-without-the- Walls, at Handbridge, on 
the outskirts of Chester, has just been opened. The 
building contains an entrance-hall and staircase, 
20ft.- by 16ft., leading to two billiard-rooms, The 
upper floor consists of a large meeting-room, 48ft. 
by 24ft. The building is of red brick, with stone 
dressings and mullioned and transomed windows, 
the whole forming a free treatment of English 
Renaissance. The contractors were Messrs. Parker 
Bros., and the architects. Messrs. T, M. Lockwood 
and Sons, of Chester. 


Four tenders have been received by the Swanage 
Pier Company for the erection of a new pier at 
Swanage, the lowest being that of Messrs. Dixon 
and Thorn, of Cannon-street, London, and the next 
that of Messrs. Roe and Grace, Southampton. 


A spire has been added to the Presbyterian 
chapel in Manchester-road, Rochdale. The old 
tower was 40ft. in height, and it has been carried 
up two additional stages, so thatit is now 70ft. high. 
The spire rises to a further height of 56ft., its total 
height from the ground, therefore, being 126ft. 
Messrs. W. A. Peters and Sons, of Rochdale, have 
carried out the building operations from plans pre- 
pared by Messrs. Butterworth and Duncan. The 
cost of the addition has been about £1,000. 


The town council of Glasgow discussed at their 
last meeting whether the proposed competition for 
decorating the walls of the banqueting hall at the 
Municipal Buildings should be thrown open or re- 
stricted to eight firms, as proposed by a committee. 
Eventually the committee’s recommendation was 
adopted. 


“\The decoration of St. Anne’s Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, Leeds, described by us last week, p. 835, 
foot of first column, was carried out by Mr. Robert 
Hitch, and not, as therein stated, by his brother, 
Mr. Nathaniel Hitch. 


At the Rochdale County Police-court, on Friday. 
the Whitworth Urban District Council was fined 
£60 and £5 costs for disobeying a river pollution 
order made in October, 1893, by polluting the river 
Spodden between June and November, 1895. The 
council was also ordered to have its sewerage works 
completed by the 31st August next. 


At Knypersley Church, Staffs, a new organ was 
opened last week. The instrument is of three 
manuals and 26 stops. The fittings are of oak, and 
the front pipes of spotted metal. There are altogether 
1,050 pipes, and the pedals are on the double-acting 
composition principle. Messrs. Steele and Keay, of 
Burslem, are the builders, 


The new gas-holder at Plymouth was formally 
inaugurated on Thursday in last week. It is con- 
structed entirely of Bessemer steel, is 150ft. in dia- 
meter and 155ft. in height from the base of the 
trench when full. The capacity of the holder when 
fully inflated is two million cubic feet of gas. The 
tank contaios 22 million gallons of water. The gas 
is carried into the holder, and distributed from it 
in pipes of 3ft. internal diameter. The exposed 
position of the holder, being open to the full pres- 
sure of §.H. and §.W. gales, has necessitated the 
use of massive trellised steel guide-framing. This 
is composed of eighteen standards 125ft. in height, 
and 72 steel girders, each 30ft. long and 3ft. wide, 
the whole braced in all directions by steel wind- 
ties. There are 216 rollers and carriages which 
guide the vessel as it rises and falls. The tank and 
holder has been constructed by Messrs. Willey and 
Co., of St. Thomas, Exeter, from plans by Mr, John 
West, M.Inst.C.E. 


A deputation representing all the district lunatic 
asylums in Ireland, with the exception of the 
Belfast and Londonderry Asylums, waited upon the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland at Dublin Castle on 
Friday, for the purpose of asking his assistance in 
obtaining a reduction of the rate of interest charged 
by the Treasury on loans for building purposes 
from 3} per cent. to 2} per cent., and also with the 
view of obtaining an increased capitation grant. 
The Chief Secretary, in reply, said that the rate of 
interest could not be reduced, for if it were the 
Treasury would lose 1 per cent. With regard to the 
capitation grant, that was a different question 
altogether, and he would not fail to present the 
views of the deputation to the Treasury in the most 
favourable light. 


St. Mark’s Church, Coventry, was reopened on 
Friday after renovation. The work was intrusted 
to Mr. Johnson, of Holyhead-road, Coventry, and 
included the colouring of the walls, and the painting 
of a dado, with a stencilled border, the design of 
Mr. H. Quick. The woodwork has also been 
painted. A new heating-apparatus has been pro- 
vided, and at the east end within the altar rails the 
walls have been hung with painted canvas, supplied 
by Watts, of London, the designs, which are the 
work of Messrs. Bodley and Garner, being executed 
in green, blue, and gold. A hanging of velvet has 
also been placed there, and in front of the altar 
rails the tiles are covered with Axminster pile. 


At Monday’s meeting of the town council of 
Walsall it was reported that plans for extensions at 
the Pleck Gasworks, prepared by the gas manager, 
for which a loan of £50,000 had been applied for, 
had been ordered to be proceeded with; and that 
the town hall scheme and a proposal to buy a field 
adjacent to the baths in Lichfield-street, with a view 
to the erection of municipal buildings thereon at 
some future time, would both remain in abeyance 
for twelve months. The reports were adopted. 


There was unveiled in Hast Bank United Pres- 
byterian Church, Hawick, on Friday, a portrait of 
the Rev. Professor Orr, D.D., Edinburgh, the pro- 
fessor having formerly been minister of the congre- 
gation. The portrait is in oil, three-quarter length, 
and has been executed by Mr. Frank Wood, art 
master, Hawick. 


The space on the north side of Henry VIII.’s 
Chapel, Westminster Abbey, and that adjoining the 
Chapter-house will soon be cleared for by order of 
H.M. Commissioners of Works, the entire block 
of eighteenth-century houses in Abingdon-street, 
long a source of danger from fire, are about to be 
sold by auction and demolished. No decision has 
been arrived at as to what shall be done with 
the site, which will be temporarily levelled, and 
laid out with turf. 

Aw American paper says :—Botany and gardening 
are made branches of general education in the Old 
World, avd consequently botanic gardens are far 
more numerous than they are with us. In France 
there are 22, in Germany 35, Great Britain and 
Ireland 11, Indian Empire 9, Italy 22, Russia 14. 
and even the comparatively insignificant islands of 
New Zealand have three, while there are but five 
public ones in the whole United States. While 
almost every cultivated person in the Old World is 
familiar with nearly every plant and tree that 
is seen more or less in every-day life, a large 
majority of our cultivated people would consider 
themselves pedantic to use even the commonest 
botanical name. 


New board schools are in course o 


Barcroft-street, Cleethorpes. Mr. Marrows, of that _ 


town, is the builder. 


The Lord Provost of Dundee opened on Friday 
the new public baths and library which have been 

rovided for Lochree, erected out of a bequest of 
£10,000 by the late Mr. Thomas Cox, The greater 
part of thissum has been utilised for the erection 
of the structure, the remainder being set aside for 
annual upkeep. The style adopted is Flemish 
Renaissance. A swimming-pond has been fitted 
up, measuring 60ft. by 25ft., and having 6ft. Gin. 
depth of waterat one end. A Jaundry and drying 
room is provided, while the reading-room measures 
30ft. by 22ft. 


Mrs. J. R. Green gave a lecture on Saturday 
night atthe Working Men’s College, Great Ormonde 
street, on ‘‘ History in Dress,’’ showing how dress, 
in respect of materials, colours, style, and ornament, 
had been affected by exploration, conquest, trade, 
war, international relations, political partisanship, 
the diffusion of wealth, social distinctions, and the 
means of internal communication. 


Au east window, designed by Mr. G. F. Bodley, 
A.R.A., is about to be placed in the chancel of St, 
Paul’s Church, Burton-on-Trent. It consists of 
large single figures of early English saints, and in 


the centre is the Holy Child im His mother’s arms, _ 


surmounted by Our Lord enthroned in glory and 
encircled by the members of the angelic host. It 
will be ready for dedication at Easter. The present 
window has been presented to the parish church at 
Plumstead. It was inserted in St. Paul’s Church 
at the time of the consecration, 21 years ago, and 
is not in harmony with the new reredos. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
The attention of Architects is specially invited te the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. J 


Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THH HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. - 


London Agent :— : i 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Crayen-street, Strand, W:C. 


FAMBRINI & DANIELS, 


Manvracturers or IMPERISHABLE CONCRETE 
MASONRY FoR ~ 


CORNICES, STRING-COURSES, 
MODELLED PANELS, AND EVERY 
STONE-WORK REQUISITE. 

LANDINGS and Plain or Moulded and Mitred 
STEPS, durable throughout. : d 


WORKS AND OFFICES: LINCOLN. 


DOULTING STONE, 


CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 


(THE DOULTING STONE COMPANY), 
DOULTING, SHEPTON MALLET, 


LONDON AGENT; © 


E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven Sreuut, Sreanp, W.C. 


JOHN GRUNDY, | 


HEATING APPARATUS MANUFACTURER. ~ 


ESTIMATES FREE. SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


Foundry: TYLDESLEY, MANCHESTER. 


Showrooms and Workrooms > 
TYLDESLEY BUILDINGS, TORRENS STREET, ISLINGTON, N. 


West End Showrooms : 57, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. — 
Cuter OFFICE: \ 


80, Duncan Terrace, City Road, London, N. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOXYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


TENDERS. Ne 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by givir s: 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
xecepted tender ; it adds to the value of the information. 


Bermonpsry, §8.E.—The London School Board are: 
erecting a new school in Page’s-walk, Bermondsey, to: 
provide accommodation for 1,174 children, and the fol- 
lowing tenders have been received for providing and fixing: 
a complete system of low-pressure hot-water apparatus: 
for warming the building :— 


Rosser and Russell... aoe sie) 688,110 20) 
Ellis, J.C., and J. 8. (Limited) .., 549 10 0 
Russe)l and Co. cy AAS a 537 lu O 
Purcell and Nobbs. .... we a 472 0 0 
Jones and Attwood, Old Queen- 

street, Westminster (accepted) ... 458 0 0 
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MISTAKES AND ABUSES. 


N one of his works, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
speaks of ‘‘one-story intellects, two- 
story intellects, and three-story intellects, 
with skylights,” and he goes on to say that 
all fact-collectors who have no aim beyond 
their facts are ‘“‘one-story men.” And this 
is true of architects, amongst others. The 
*‘one-story” men are those whose only aim 
is to design a building upon simply common- 
place principles, who make designs to satisfy 
the average public wants and tastes. The 
one-story man uses all those ordinary pro- 
perties of plans and styles which seem never 
to pall on the popular taste—those ideas 
which haye taken root because they are the 
least troublesome and save thought—and 
for a like reason he employs all those 
materials which modern manufacture has 
produced to obtain effect at the least 
cost. While there may be some good in 
buildings designed by these collectors of 
ideas and facts, they have, nevertheless, the 
fault of stereotyping plans and methods 
which are unsuitable and of perpetrating 
abuses. There are plenty of ‘one-story ” 
men in the profession. They only take what 
comes readiest to hand—their facts consist in 
collecting plans or looking up buildings with- 
out discrimination. If they have to designa 
town-hall or a public library or public baths, 
ey, refer to the plans of buildings already 
built or competed for, and make use of such 
points or ideas in the plans as they think 
will suit them. We donot say they purposely 
copy, but they appropriate ideas which haye 
cost their inyentors many hours or days of 
thought, but which ideas may not always 
be adapted in other circumstances. To 
take a few instances of these mistakes. 
We are constantly meeting with plans of 
buildings which do not fulfil their intended 
purpose. A mistaken position of an apart- 
ment or an entrance, a wrong-shaped room, 
or a department a long distance away from 
its proper entrance are frequent. The 
corridor is pressed into all kinds of service for 
every sort of building, and is often a substitute 
for thought. When, for instance, we see it 
made to turn corners at oblique angles, 
badly lighted and narrow, it serves only to 
awaken our pity for the straits to which the 
designer has been put, and for the visitor 
who has to grope about to find the apartment 
he wants. There is one class of building 
where it seems to be thought indispensable 
—baths and. washhouses. Those who haye 
seen the designs for the Shoreditch Baths and 
Washhouses will be struck with the amazing 
ingenuity, or rather stupidity, which certain 
authors have shown in its application to 
a site hemmed in on the main entrance side, 
and which forms a neck to a large area of 
land within. No other expedient was thought 
of than to run a series of corridors through 
this contracted opening from the main street 
to the baths, and after passing the narrow 
neck-like space between old houses and the 
library block, make them diverge to the 
several doorways by twisting them, like so 
many indiarubber tubes, to their destination. 
Only one competitor has avoided this by 
making a quadrangle or court open to the 
street, from which the several entrances to 
the baths directly open, thus cutting short 
the length of corridors, and saying. all 
twistings and contortions, besides: making a 
pleasing architectural feature of the inuer 
court. ‘Thus by merely cutting off so many 
useless feet of corridors, the author obtains 
the same result at less cost. Circuitous 
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corridors are always wasteful, and to a cer- 
tain extent dangerous in public buildings 
where any of them are used as a means 
of egress from public assembly - rooms. 
Another lesson is learned from the same 
competition, as to the planning of entrances 
and exits to public halls for the easy disper- 


sion of large assemblies of people. Not a 
few architects think that if a certain number 
of doors or staircases are placed on one side of 
a hall they are sufficient. Thus we find 
several plans which show three doors at one 
end as exits, and perhaps one or two stair- 
cases to the gallery at one end of the hall. 
This concentration of exits at one end or side 
is worse than useless as % relief, and may 
become dangerous should there be any panic. 
They should be distributed, and the only 
reasonable rule is to place them as far apart 
as possible, if they are confined to one side; 
or, better, to put them at opposite sides or 
ends of the hall. The staircases also should 
diyide the gallery accommodation equally, 
and this can be done by placing them at 
both ends, or at alternate corners, so 
that the crowd can break up into two 
parts, one side and end gallery descend- 
ing by one staircase, and the other side 
and end by the other staircase. By thus 
breaking up into portions the crowd of 
persons, ease and safety are insured. How 
many mistakes are made in the size and 
position of a doorway to a room. It is put 
in the centre of one side, at one corner, or 
just wherever the draughtsman likes to place 
it in reference to other parts, but without 
consulting the convenience or the necessary 
fittings of a room, exposing the occupants to 
gusts of cold air, or to the gaze of all those 
who enter the building or corridor. As to 
the position of a doorway to, say, a public 
hall or office, it should be central with the 
main approach if possible, or of sufficient 
size if in a corridor to give it importance. 
Generally we find a series of doors of similar 
size in a long corridor of a municipal 
building which are undistinguishable and 
confusing. Again, the public access to a 
building or a public hall should be direct : 
we should be able to approach it without 
having to make a number of circumambula- 
tions or circumflections round corners. The 
common mistake is to make the route from 
the street to the hall doors circuitous or in- 
direct—a fault we find in nearly every com- 
petitive plan for a public building. It isa 
pity the architect does not study more the 
principles of what we may term obyious 
arrangement—that is, of shortening the 
routes between the main external entrance 
and the main hall; of making them so direct 
and obvious that no one can mistake them, 
thus obviating the frequent jostling of 
persons who take wrong routes. When a 
person goes to a public building and wants 
to find his way to the accountant’s or 
sanitary office, or goes to take a bath, he 
should not be able to go wrong after enter- 
ing the right entrance to the building. The 
corridor should be short, and lead him no- 
where else, if possible, but to the particular 
department or room. There ought to be no 
mistaking the direction or the doorway ; but 
somehow, when we enter a modern building 
of this kind, all is bewilderment; the prin- 
cipal doorways are perhaps in a corner, or 
round a corner, out of yiew, and some insig- 
nificant clerk’s office or closet door is thrust 
into prominence. Then there is the window, 
which often seoms made for the elevation, 
and not for the room it lights. It is either 
too large or wide, flooding the room with 
light in summer, and making it unendurably 
cold in winter ; or too small, quite insufficient 
in area to light more than a few feet of the 
room, and without any relation to the depth 
or length of the apartment. 

Let us look at the villa or private 
dwelling. It is often full of mistakes of 
one kind and another. Even our ordinary 
sitting-room or parlour is not designed 
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for real comfort, but as a place to put fashion- 
able furniture into, its size and shape being 
left to the accident of the plan—-made in fact 
to fit in the plan, rot designed for itself asa 
whole. The uncomfortable modern parlour 
one sees in suburban yillas is the result 
of planning a space without any other inten- 
tion than to make a room with window, 
fireplace, and door for holding certain con- 
ventional pieces of furniture. It is square 
or oblong, just as chance decides, lighted on 
one or two sides, entered by a door any- 
where. Instead of which, the room should 
be designed to be interesting in itself, com- 
plete, if possible, with the least amount of 
furniture of the portable kind; large enough 
to live and sit about in, instead of being 
perpetually in a fidget that you are going to 
break something, or tread on someone’s toes. 
And this ideal can only be obtained by 
having fewer and larger rooms, by making 
sometimes the hall a room for reception ; 
but mainly by making all constructional 
features — like fireplaces, windows, and 
recesses—decorative as well, so that; little 
furniture may be necessary to cover up 
bare walls and niggardly details. The 
average architect has not yet grasped 
the capabilities he has of turning what is 
essential and constructive to the best account. 
Even a handle, the latch, or the hinges of a 
door may be made something very different 
to what they are now. The mortise lock is hid 
in the stile or rail of the door, when really it 
may be turned into a decorative feature. So 
again the butts, which are buried in the re- 
bates, as if there was a virtue in concealing 
the visible means of hinging, might be made 
ornamental. Window bays, recesses, fire- 
grates, can all be turned to some decorative 
value instead of being plastered, painted over, 
or concealed by worthless ornament. The idea 
of the average architect, like that of the 
builder, is to provide so many rooms for 
others to decorate and furnish according to 
their several tastes; the object of the true 
designer ought to be to design each room for 
its intended purpose, and to make it as perfect 
and complete as possible, and to design eyery-.. 
thing for its place ;—not, for instance, to plan 
a fireplace, and leaye the ironmonger to fill it 
in, or the owner to select a pattern from a 
catalogue. The one good living-room ideal 
of the house is sacrificed to half-a-dozen 
small and uncomfortable rooms; the hall is 
reduced to the merest passage, instead of 
being what it once was—the common livying- 
room or centre of the household life; and 
such fittings as the grate and the oyermantel, 
instead of being designed for their places, are 
left to the taste of the furnisher or iron- 
monger. All these mistakes in modern 
buildings are largely owing to the custom of 
blindly following the public demand, to ‘the 
existence in the profession of a large number 
of ‘‘one-story”” men—men who are satisfied 
to supply the ordinary article without any 
effort to make plans of their own, or to use 
their brains. 

An old adage tells us we may have ‘‘ too 
much of a good thing,” and it is just this 
surfeit of style or material which makes our 
modern buildings so lacking in character 
and substantiality. Many of them look like 
trade specimens—those model erections one 
sees at exhibitions, advertising Mr. Brown’s 
tesselated tiles, Mr. Smith's decorative 
plaster, and Mr. Jones’ fittings. Just now 
our public and commercial buildings are 
being turned into exhibitions of the manu- 
facturers. On entering, we find the floors, 
walls, and ceilings covered by manufactured 
goods, tesselated pavings, ‘‘ait faience,” 
Lincrusta, and a variety of other materials, 
each good and useful in its way, but sadly 
overdone. Even the columns or stanchions. 
supporting girders or walls are covered with 
tile or terracotta slabs, the panelled walls 
are enriched by faience decoration; the 
ceilings are decorated by Mr. Some- 
body’s decoration, and the windows filled 
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by stained glass. Not a square foot 
of plain wall or floor remains, the builder's 
work is all covered up, and one feels that we 
we have too much of the show-room. It1s easy 
to step beyond the limit of useful adaptation. 
What may be tolerable in one situation may 
be abuse in another. Take, for example, the 
‘‘art-tile’’ crazs. At first it was employed 
in small decorative panels, to fireplace stoves, 
to wall panels; but now we find it used to 
cover the vestibules of restaurants, or to line 
the walls of shops, and even exteriors.. The 
glazed brick, when confined to lavatories, 
bathrooms, and wherever light and a clean, 
washable surface are necessary, 1s reasonable; 
but we find whole buildings now lined with 
it. Glazed terracotta is also overdone in the 
same direction. A very common instance of 
abuse is to be noticed in stone-carving. No 
doubt well designed and artistically executed 
stone-carving in appropriate positions and 
points of interest add much to the decorative 
completeness of some buildings; yet we find 
it often carried to a riotous excess which is 
positively distasteful, as in the over-carving 
of keystone, door, and window, and the 
' underneath surface of oriel corbels. Leaded 
stained-glass work, and other kinds of 
decoration, tolerable in themselves in their 
right place, are now so redundant in some of 
our modern shops and business premises as 
to become painfully obtrusive. 


PROMISED PAYMENT FOR EXTRAS. 


UESTIONS of extras often turn on the 
final payment or certificate of the 
architect, and no doubt the granting of a 
certificate is the usual and reasonable course 
to establish any claim for extras; but the 
recent appeal from a judgment on a question 
of extrasin the case of contractors against 
the Corporation of Huddersfield is instructive 
to contractors and public authorities, for one 
ortwo reasons. It may be of interest to con- 
sider the grounds on which the Court of 
Appeal dismissed the Corporation’s appeal. 
As to the evidence. The contractors, in this 
case, were engaged to execute certain 
sewerage works tor the Corporation’ of 
Huddersfield, and during the progress of the 
work, it appears, it was found necessary to 
tunnel through a mass of rock, which the 
plaintiffs naturally charged as an extra. 
Lhe borough surveyor refused to make 
any allowance for this work on his 
own authority, but advised the con- 
tractors to apply to the health committee 
of the Corporation, and this committee gave 
them a promise (not in writing) that they 
should receive proper remuneration for the 
work. At the first trial the plaintiffs brought 
an action for the recovery of a balance of 
payment. By the agreement certain pay- 
ments on account were to be made as the 
work proceeded, and the final payment made 
on the certificate of the surveyor. The 
plaintiffs relied, in the first place, upon an 
alleged certificate of the borough surveyor ; 
but the jury found no such certificate had 
been given. Next they sought to establish 
their case on the word-of-mouth promise 
given by the committee, and on this issue 
the jury gave a verdict for the plaintiffs for 
the amount of balance. The Corporation, it 
seems, afterwards urged tat judgment ought 
to be entered for them on two grounds:— 
First, that the contract relied upon by. the 
plaintiffs was not under seal, and therefore 
not binding; and secondly, that by Section 
200 of the Public Health’ Act, 1875, the 
committee could not enter into any contract 
to bind the Corporation. The judge who 
tried the case refused to entertain these 
points, as they had not been taken before 
verdict. Thereupon the Corporation appealed 
to have the verdict set aside for the above 
Teasons ; but, as we have seen, the Court 
dismissed the appeal, holding that they had 
urged the points too late. The decision, 


therefore, of the Court was founded on the 
verbal promises which the health committee 
had given the contcactors—that they should 
receive remuneration for the extra work; 
but the question whether this promise was 
binding on the Corporation: or not was not 
argued, ‘The case, quite apart from the 
particular circumstances—which we do nct 
know—is important in its lessons, Re- 
ferring to the Public Health Act, Sec- 
tion 200 runs: 
may from time to time appoint out of their 
own’ number so: many persons as they 
may think fit for any purposes of this Act, 
which, in the opinion of such authority, 
would be better regulated and managed by 
means of a committees, provided that a com- 
mittee so appointed shall in no case be 
authorised to borrow any money, to make 
any rate, or to enter into any contract, and 
shall be subject to any regulations and 
restrictions which may be imposed by the 
authority that formed it.” The italics are 
ours. 

The Act of 1848, Section 36, required 
the local board to approve of the acts of the 
committee, but there was a doubt as to the 
effect of this approval. This requisition is 
said to be now removed. Considerable powers 
have been granted to committees by local 
boards, such as paving streets, and it has 
been held that such acts did not require the 
statutory approval of the Council. Some legal 
authorities are doubtful, moreover, whether 
such approval is necessary in the case of a 
committee appointed for the purpose. of this 
Act; and this and other decisions may be 
taken as showing it is not necessary. One 
important case may be cited to show that a 
contract entered into by a committee is 
binding on the Council, that of ‘‘ Haton y. 
Basker,” in which it appears that a contract 
was entered into by a committee, and it was 
held that the Council were bound by the con- 
tract as haying been made by their agents ; 
but that as it was made with the committee 
collectively, and not with the members of 
it individually, the latter were not personally 
liable upon it. 

This decision appears to show that a com- 
mittee as such can make a contract with a 
person that shall be binding on the corpora- 
tion, notwithstanding the section in the Act 
we have quoted, that the committee are 
“‘not to enter into any contract.” The 
decision in the Huddersfield case may be also 
said to confirm the opinion that a committee 
can make a contract, though in this par- 
ticular instance the contract was merely a 
verbal one. We cannot be surprised at the 
ruling. A contractor encounters a consider- 
able addition to his work, and apples to the 
surveyor, who, not willing to make an allow- 
ance on his own, personal authority, refers 
him to the committee in charge of this 
particular contract, who give him a 
promise, though not in writing, that he 
shall be remunerated for any extra work 
incurred, and so the matter ends. No doubt 
the business-like way would have been to have 
pressed the committee for a written order for 
the extra work at the time; but contractors 
are not all so pressing. They rely upon the 
fairness of their employers in remunerating 
them for such extra work. The chief point 
to which we draw attention is the plea 
urged by the appellants, that by virtue of 
the Act the committee could not enter into 
any contract to bind the Corporation. If this 
were so, a contractor ought not to take any 
orders or instructions not confirmed by the 
corporate body, and in a large number of 
cases considerable delays in the carrying out 
of contract works would arise if the com- 
mittee had not the power to enter into under- 
standings with the contractor when emergen- 
cies arose. The decision will be of some 
practical use if it makes corporations more 
cognisant of their responsibilities, and con- 
tractors more particular in obtaining written 
orders. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


HE fourth ordinary meeting for the present — 


session of the Institute was held on Monday 
evening. The President, Mr. F. C. Penrose, 
F.R.S., who occupied the chair, announced that 
by resolution of the Council the two following 
architects had ceased to be members of the 
Tastitute: Francis Dcummond Greville Stanley, 


of Brisbane, Fellow ; and George Poole, of Perth, — 


Western Australia. 


GRAS )-PHGNICIAN . ARCHITECTURE IN CYPRUS, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE IONIC VOLUTE. - 


An exhaustive paper on this subject, illustrated 
by original drawings by the author and photo- 
graphs, was read by Dr. Max OnNurAuscH- 
Rriouter, who described the excavations he had 
carried out during many years in the Island of 
Cyprus, and especially the thiree so-called ‘‘royal”’ 
tombs he had discovered» near the ancient city of 
Tamassos. Dr. Richter admitted that he found 
no inscriptions to justify the title of ‘* royal ”’ 
given to the. tombs, bus he gave them that 
name on account of the beauty and finish 
of the masoary, their prominent position near the 
priacipal gate of the city, a former tribal capital, 
and the valuable objects he found in ‘them, 


although they had all been rifled for treasure ages _ 


since. These sepulchres were of a Greco- 


Phoenician type of architecture, and although 


the presence of lime mortar joints at first seemed 
to indicate a later date, they were, he maintained, 


of the end of the 7th or beginning of the 6th 


century sc. A feature of peculiar interest in 
these subterranean stone buildings was the direct 
imitation in stone of constructions of wood, and 
this in a perfection which had never before been 
met with in remains of ancient monuments. 
Wooden columns, windows, locks, bolts, roofs 
were all reproduced in stone, the blocks, espe- 
cially in the roofs, being of colossal dimensions. 
Hehad found their counterpartssurvivingin modern 
buildings of Cypriote villages, One of the tombs con- 
tained weapons, helmets, plates, vessels of bronze 
and iron, a semi-globular drinking cup of silver, 
and a golden nail from an iron sword like those 


on the sword of Agamemnon. In different villages — 


he had discovered modern capitals whose orna- 
ments bore an astonishing resemblance to. the 
ancient ones. Dr. Richter then proceeded to give 
in detail reasons for his conclusion that the Ionic 
volute was derived from the Egyptian lotus-flower 
design, and that the same origin was traceable 
in regard to the Greek palmette and anthemion. 
The theory which would ascribe the origin of the 
Tonic volute to the Assyrian sacred palm tree 
could no longer be maintained. A small clay 
model of a sanctuary—evidently a votive offering 
—recently discovered at Idalion, in Cyprus, 


actually showed the two lotus capitals on the — 


columns supporting the porch. Scme Hathor 
capitals discovered in Cyprus demonstrated the 
fact that Cyprian artists during the Greco- 
Phoenician period combined Hgyptian, Assyrian, 
and Greek elements. On one of the columns 
was sculptured a design of a complicated lotus- 
tree with winged sphinxes. 
referred to an ingenious theory put forward by 
Herr Koldewey, a German architect, in his book 
‘* Neandria,”’ distinguishing between three classes 
of archaic capitals with curved volutes—the first, 


with cross lines, the Cyprian; the second, with 


vertical volutes, called AJolian; and the third, 
with horizontal volutes, called Ionic. ‘Those three 
he considered to be branches all growing out of 
the same trunk, which was of old Cappadocian 
origin, and which he declared to be the prototype. 
Herr Koldewey denied any connection of the Ionic 
capital with Egypt or the Egyptian lotus-flower. 
Herr Puchstein, in his book on the Ionic capital, 
appeared to be of the same way of thinking. The 
Cappadocian columns ofa baldacchino from a rock 


relief which had been put in evidence by the ~ 


above-mentioned authors were extremely simple. 
The whole volute merely consisted of two spirals 
connected by a canalis and bent downward. In 


Dr. Richter next ~ 


the upper line of the canalis of this Cappadocian . 


capital Koldewey saw the horizontal tendency of 
the Ionic volute to be latent. The two spirals 
touched the vertical line of the shaft of the 
column, and in this fact Koldewsy saw the 
vertical tendency of the Ionic volute in the same 
Cappadocian capital. Dr. Richter, however, had 
found, during the excavations which he had 
carried out for the German Emperor, a small 
votive column even more regular and more simple. 


than the Cappadocian column. The canalis above» 
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was horizontal, and was covered already by an. 
abacus. The spirals also touched the shaft with 
their inner and lower parts in a more finished and 
regular form than in the Cappadocian example. 
He maintained that the columns from Cappadocia, 
Cyprus, the oldest archaic Ionic volute from 
Uyra, Olympia, and other places were simplifica- 
tions of much more complicated Grzeco- Phoenician 
volutes, which on their part derived from the 
Egyptian lotus. A reference to the architectural 
details of one of the three ‘Royal’? tombs of 
Tamassos showed how a complicated lotus-bud 
design was changed into a more simple form, and 
thus prepared the way for the formation of the 
Hellenic Ionic volute. From a long series of 
Greeco- Phoenician Cyprian capitals, with palmettes 
over the volutes, of which drawings were shown 
by Dr. Richter, he showed that the three types of 
capitals classified by Kolde-ey actually occurred 
in’ Cyprus. The'Ionic volute, with its beauti- 
fully ornamented cymation, which belonged to 
the archaic Temple of Diana at Ephesus, and 
which had been lately pieced together by Dr. 
A. S. Murray from fragments in the British 
Museum, he fully admitted to be the oldest exist- 
ing example of a pure Hellenic Greek volute. 
As a last illustration, Dr. Richter exhibited a 
photograph of an Ionic Greek capital now in the 
Cyprus Museum at Nicosia, and discovered at 
Larnaca in 1879. In this case, there was no 
ornamental cymation properly speaking. The 
sole decoration below the lower margin of the 
canalis and the spiral consisted of two palmettes 
or lotus-flowers growing out of the corners. The 
upper and lower margins of the canalis were not 
straight, but considerably concave, and both lines 
ran parallel to each other. ‘he proportions of 
the capital were very harmonious and Greek, but 
it was difficult to date it. The concavity of the 
lines of the canalis seemed to point to a later 
date than the archaic Ephesian volute of the 
Artemisium. 

Mr. Gzorer Arrcnison, A.R.A., proposed a 
‘vote of thanks to the lecturer for his profound 
and instructive paper. His own theory as to 
the origin of the Ionic capital had been that 
it was derived from the spiral form of a univalve 
shell; but Dr. Richter’s series of illustrations had 
established the fact that it was derived from a 
plant, cither from the palm or lotus, and probably 
from the Jatter, although certain links in the 
chain of evidence were still missing. As to the 
presence of lime mortar in the joints of 
.the masonry at the tombs of Tamassos, that was 
no argument against the antiquity of the work, 
for many years since the speaker had brought 
home, and had analysed, some mortar trom the 
Great Pyramids, with the result that the mortar 
from the exterior was composed of lime and sand, 
and that from the interior of almost pure plaster 
of Paris. 

Sir Henry E. Burwer, G.C.M.G., High 
Commissioner of Cyprus during Mr. Richter’s 
examinations, seconded the vote of thanks, re- 
marking that the lecturer commenced his training 
in actual examination of the ruins, forming his 
own conclusions with a free and unbiased mind, 
afterwards studying up the subject in the museums 
of Germany, France, and England. 

’ Mr. E. Fatxrenrr remarked that he had never 
seen an Jonic column in Egypt, although he 
discovered a Doric column in that country. 
Dr. Richter must have heard of the wonderful 
imitations of wooden forms in the rock tombs of 
Lycia, but, singularly enough, he had not even 
mentioned the name of the country in his lecture. 

Mr. L. Atma-Taprma, R.A., said his inde- 
pendent studies led him to the conclusion that 
Oyprus was a land to which many outgrowing 
sprays of architecture spread and took root, 
especially Phoenician, but that it was not a 
country to which we might look for original 
development. He could not see his way to 
acceptance of the theory that the Ionic capital 
was developed under Cypriote influence, nor had 
Dr. Richter explained the difficulty that in all 
the drawings of Oyprian capitals the dominant 
lines of the rude Ionic capitals were aspiring and 
vertical, whereas in Hellenic work they were as 
undoubtedly horizontal. 

Mr. R. Puene Srrers suggested that most of 
the Cypriote forms of ornament were derived, not 
from wooden originals, but from beaten metal. 

Mr. Stoney Vacuer could not follow whether 
the lecturer’ regarded the Cypriote forms of 
decoration as developed from an Egyptian or an 
Assyrian source. 

The Prestpent, in closing the discussion, 
observed that while the origin and development 
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CHIMNEYPIECE FROM AN OLD HOUSE IN LIME STREET, E.C. 


(About 1620 A.D.) 


(Now in Soutrm KeEnstneton MusEvuM.) 


of the [onic capital could not be regarded as finally 
settled, yet Dr. Richter had brought forward some 
new points towards the solution of the problem. 
The wooden origin of this was suggested by the 
late James Fergusson in Part IV. of his ‘‘ Ionic 
Architecture.’’ Lime mortar was undoubtedly 
known to the ancients, for if had been found in 
the early work at Mycenze. His own belief was 
that the latter was one of several sources from 
which the Ionic capital was developed, but cer- 
tainly not the only one, and that it originated in 
a simple spiral, such as they found at Mycenz. 
The volute could not have been erected from the 
helical windings of a shell, which were based on 
an equiangular spiral; whereas the Greek volute 
of the Ionic’ order was produced by a string 
coiled round a cylinder. Mr. Penrose then put 
the vote of thanks, which was carried by 
acclamation, and acknowledged by Dr. Richter. 


Or —___—. 


CLASSICO DETAILS AND THEIR 
APPLICATION.* 


By G. A. T. MippierTon. 


XXI.—ENGLISH RENAISSANCE.—THE ELIZABETHAN 
PERIOD, 


HE Renaissance first appeared in England at 
ip a time when the country was peculiarly ripe 
for change in architecture. The detestation in 
which the monks had been held, followed by the 
dissolution of the religious houses, disinclined 
the builders of the time, symbolising the newly- 
rising civil power as they did, to adopt the 
forms which in their minds had been closely 
associated with clerical supremacy. But the new 
forms which were to replace the Gothic had to 
filter to England by devious routes, the political 
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circumstances of the time cutting us off from 
much communication with the Continent, and 
especially from Italy, its headquarters; and a 
transitional style was the result, fuil of coarse 
vigour, and wonderfully suggestive of a people 
thrown upon their own resources and founding 
an empire under most disadvantageous circum- 
stances by sheer force of manful strength. 


The great houses of this, the Elizabethan 
period, were planned somewhat upon the lines of 
Gothic fortresses, and in design. they differed 
much, from dignified Wollaton, with its large 
windows, and its Orders superimposed in proper 
sequence—curious Orders, rich and coarse, like 
those of the later work at Heidelberg—to coarser 
Bramshill, and plain Knowle, this last. with 
little to show that it belongs to the Renaissance 
at all, but with a square mass of masonry over 
the entrance gate, itself four-centred, having a 
long range of low buildings on either side, with 
dormers of contorted outline, such as are 
characteristic of the style in smaller domestic 
work. 

Perhaps the greatest characteristic of the time 
was the absence of anything like refined propor- 
tion. Even in the smaller features, where this 
might be expected to be foand, it is almost 
invariably absent. Take the Arlington Tomb, 
in the Rolls Chapel, as typical of numberless 
other similar monuments. In this the order, 
per se, is not particularly faulty, but the design 
is wrecked by the entablature being supported by 
ornament between the columns, and by the central 
pier being broken by the panel upon which the 
three kneeling children are carved—this last sub- 
versive of all harmony. ‘ , 

Ill-proportion is even more noticeable in the 
chimneypiece from Lime-street, in that the 
Doric Order, forming the mantel proper, is 

; Scarcely recognisable, with its bandings, its 
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CARVED OAK PANEL FROM A HOUSE IN LIME STREET, EC. (Axzovt 1620 aD.) 
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small reversed ogee as an apology for a capital, | be found scattered up and down the country. | duced, and it is something to be able to say in its — 
and its large reversed ogee for a frieze; and the| The impression given is that of solid wealth and | praise that it suits its surroundings. Occasionally, 
Tonic order is little better. But it is the utter| comfort, certainly ; and so the style is frequently | however, it does more, particularly when, exe- 
want of any attempt to design with delicacy, the | admired, and even loved, by English people, who| cuted in wood, it consists of elaborate patternsin = 
slightly raised bands. When anything further 
is attempted. it is apt to be a coarse travesty of — 
the delicate Florentine or the Early French; but = 
the evidence of wealth is always ostentatious 
in the outlines and curves, the brilliant colouring _ 
upon which so much depended in other lands 
being entirely absent, and the whole effect de- 
pending upon the forms wrought in the native 
wood or stone. “(cere ere 
While freely criticising the Elizabethan, there- = 
fore, as examples of Classic detail, it isas Classic _ 
detail misunderstood rather than deliberately mis- 
applied or deteriorated. The result is much the 
same as in the deteriorated German work; but the 
cause was different, and possibly it would have © 
developed of itself into something much more 
admirable, had not the great Civil War occurred, 
causing a complete change in England’s relations _ 
with other powers, and for a time stopping all _ 
building operations. = Re ee i 
SHOREDITCH PUBLIC BATHS AND 
FREE: LIBRARY.) 5 4) 38 
[WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIO ILLUSTRATIONS. | 
WING to the generally expressed feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with the award in this competi- 
tion to which we referred last week, when we 
published the design placed first, the illustrationto- 
~ | day of the second prize scheme, by Mr. A. Hessell 
' | Tiltman, cannot fail to be interesting, though the — 
| author does not feel justified in printing detailed 
copies of his plans, which comprise some arrange- 
| ments peculiar to himself as the result of personal 
ie : . : : experience. By the key-plan attached to the — 
entire absence of refinement, in general scheme] often worship these things above all else ; but] perspective view, it will be seen that the author 
and in detail alike, which is so noticeable here] there is little beauty in it. ; | has treated the problem, as far as the baths por- 
and in all the thousands of examples which are to! It is the same with the carving, when thatisintro- | tion of the scheme is concerned, upon “his: well-.~ 2m) 
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required by the conditions, and by the saving in 
the run of corridors by the adoption of the quad- 
rangle treatment of the plan.” ‘‘ Unless this 
modification had been made in the schedule 
of accommodation, it would have been impossible,” 
Mr. Tiltman says, ‘‘ to have carried out this (the 
baths portion of the scheme), constructed and 
finished as required for the amount named— 
viz, £30,000. The women’s slipper-baths are 
arranged entirely on the first floor, over the dry- 
ing-closet of the washhouse, and other portions 
that were equaily low in height on the ground 
floor, so as to obviate any great height for the 
ascending staircase ; and it is a distinct assertion 
of the architect that there are many advantages, 
and no material disadvantage, in placing all the 
women’s slipper-baths on the first floor—a course, 
too, far preferable to spoiling the ground floor of 
establishments (as has been on several occasions 
done in London) by the unnecessary and per- 
sistent attempt to get a/7 the slipper-baths upon 
one floor. ‘The public washhouse is entered 
entirely from Coronet-street, and not through 
the quadrangle—a very desirable distinction and 
separation, and has over it on the second floor, 
but communicable by the staircase with the 
ground and basement floors. The Commissioners’ 
board-room, clerk’s office, and the superintend- 
ent’s residence are all accommodated in the two 
floors over the arched entrances to the quadrangle 
facing Pitfield-street.’’ In respect to his library 
plans Mr. Tiltman “‘ has no remarks to make, ex- 
cept that he provides the accommodation asked for 
on two floors only, and that he does not believe 
the arrangement of it to be in any way equal to 
the baths portion of his scheme—a strong enough 
argument against the principle of giving two equal 
premiums to each of the successful competitors.”’ 
Oo 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


N ordinary meeting of the Society of Archi- 
tects was held on Tuesday evening at 

St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly; the President, Mr. 
Edwin J. Hamilton, in the chair. The following 
three new members were elected :—David Mac- 
Bean, Office of Public Works, Glasgow ; Hezekiah 
Mitchell, Topsham, Devon; and Frederick HE. 


ARLINGTON’S TOMB, ROLLS CHAPEL, 


kmown quadrangle arrangement, as exemplified in | expensive mode of roofing—viz., lead flats. The 
two of his most recent buildings; and in the |special entertainment entrances of the first-class 
author’s opinion this mode of treating the very | swimming-bath are entered entirely from this quad- 
numerous entrances of a public building of this | rangle, whilst the exits open into Bowling Green- 


character is really demanded by the exigencies of | walk, which, fromits narrowness, &c., is unfit for | Simpson, 14, Park View-terrace, Heavitree, 
sucha site, abutting, as it does, on to athorough- any other purpose. The Commissioners, by their Exeter. 
fare so crowded as that of Pitfield street. Apart |own conditions, state that not only must the} 4 yran's woRKING OF THE LONDON BUILDING 


from the emergency exits from the first-class selected plan meet the requirements of the London 
swimming-bath, and the entrance to the public County Council, but that it will not be considered 
washhouse, absolutely eight distinct entrances are accepted until such sanction has been obtained. Mr. 
required, and for the proper conduct of business |'‘Tiltman has called upon the Commissioners to 


AcT, 1894. 


The following paper was read by Mr. Exuis 
Marstanp, honorary secretary, and district sur- 
veyor for Camberwell :— 


“6 this necessary arrangement,’’ Mr. Tiltman says, | 


‘ig impossible by any other treatment of a site with 
so small a frontage as this.’’ The quadrangle 
permits of the pezfect localisation of ull depart- 


RESTORATION HOUSE, ROCHESTER. 


ments with their proper entrances and exits, 
and of an arrangement generally of great 
simplicity on ei besides avoiding long 
and devious corridors (so difficult of management 
to those concerned when a large number of unruly 
boys are leaving) represents, so the author states, 
a saving of at least 50 per cent. in the superficial 
area of the collective corridor spaces. This has to 
be reckoned with in the structural cost of the 
buildings, involving, as if does nearly always, an 


i 


carry this condition to its logical conclusion, by 
obtaining the sanction provisionally to the 
arrangement shown for this purpose on the com- 
petition plans befure they are altered, as now proposed, 


and that, failing this test, Mr. Tiltman’s plans 
should be subjected to the same ordeal. The ac- 
commodation furnished is ‘‘ based upon the con- 
ditions, supplemented, however, by many im- 
portant items of accommodation not recognised at 
all by the conditions, but which were regarded by 
the author of the design as absolutely essential to 
the establishment. The cost of this extra accommo- 
dation was more than compensated for by a reduc- 
tion upon some of the extravagant heights, &c., ! 


It was my privilege a year ago to read a paper 
before the members of this Society giving a 
general description of the principal povisions of 
the new Building Act so far as it concerned us as 
architects. I then pointed out that considerable 
modifications and amendments had been made in 
the new measure since its introduction into Parlia- 
ment asa Bill till its emergence as a complete Act 
for regulating the streets and buildings of the 
Metropolis. It wasthen a matter of speculation 
with me whether these modifications and amend- 
ments had produced a good and complete measure, 
or the conflicting interests at work against the Bill 
had been a case of too many cooks. In the few 
critical remarks I shall make this evening, I 
am afraid I must confess that the latter surmise 
has been the correct one, and in the words of Dr. 
Longstaff in his paper before the Architectural 
Association on the 22nd ultimo :—‘‘ It will prob- 
ably be necessary to go to Parliament once more, 
not so much to strengthen the hands of the 
Council as to remove ambiguities or incon- 
sistencies in the law which practice has brought 
to light. In some cases amendments intro- 
duced in committee by irresponsible opponents 
(and not always expressed in the clearest possible 
manner) lead to inconsistent or even absurd 
results, for it is an admitted defect of our legis- 
lative machinery that there is no means of 
redrafting a Bill after its emergence from 
committee so as to insure harmony in its several 
points.” In my remarks this evening I make 
no pretentions to a complete critical analysis of 
the Act; but I wish to point out some defects 
which have occurred in my own practice, which 
will of necessity be directed more from my official 
position as district surveyor than from the stand- 
point of an architect. I shall make them as brief 
as I can, as I should wish as much time as possible 
left for the discussion, which, I trust, may afford 
architects an opportunity of stating their view of 
the case. Iam free to admit that, in endeavour- 
ing to insist upon what was the intention of the 
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new Act, the council and those responsible for 
seoing the Act enforced have up to the present 
not been very successful,. This may be accounted 
for in some instances by the indiscreet surrenders 
those in charge of the Bill felt, in the interest of 
the safety of the measure, they were compelled 
to make, and the cases that have been taken into 
the law and police courts are, in the majority of 
instances, the result of ambiguity in the wording 
of the clause or section to which they refer. The 
difficulties and differences. which have arisen 
are both legal and structural. One would have 
thought that with such an array of legal talent as 
was engaged upon the Bill it would have been 
possible that a legal distinction could have been 
made between a contract entered into by a builder 
for erecting a building and a building agreement 
taken up by a man who took so many acres of 
land and agreed to cover it with roads and houses 
in a certain number of years; but such, it 
appears, is not possible, and Section 212 (the 
interpretation of which, as now settled by the 
Law Courts, was farthest from the minds 6f the 
framers of the Act) allows houses erected in years 
to come to be carried out under the old Act if 
only a building agreement for their erection had 
been executed before the 25th August, 1894. 
This seems to me a most calamitous result for 
suburban house-building, looked at from a sanitary 
and structural point of view, for side by side 
we shall see houses being erected under the old 
Act, while those whose owners have been less 
fortunate as to the date of their building agree- 
ments will have to proceed under the new. 
This will be especially noticeable with respect 
to the open space in rear, thickness of walls, 
and a properly lighted and ventilated staircase. 
In Section 13, clause 5, which allows the re- 
erection of buildings that are now less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the road- 
way (provided the position of the old building has 
been certified by the district surveyor), seems to 
me to be a defect, as although no more land is to 
be occupied in the re-erection than was occupied 
by the old building, there is no restriction as to 
the height to which the newly-erected building 
may be carried, and whereas the old building may 
only have been one story in height, the new one 
may go to the extent of SOft. Section 21, deal- 
ing with schools under the School Board the sites 
of which were acquired before the new Act came 
into operation, allows such schools to be com- 
pleted under the old Act, yet it was only, I take it, 
intended that they should be exempted from the 
sections under Part II.—viz, the’ formation and 
widening of streets—as Section 21 comes within 
this division, or else the section is not in its 
correct position. In Part III., relating to lines 
of building frontage, I do not see that a very 
important section in the old Act has been 
re-enacted —viz., that giving the superin- 
tending architect power to deal with the 
frontage lines of buildings which abut upon 
more than one street. The old Section 33 
in the General Powers Act, 1890, appears to have 
been repealed, and nothing substituted. Passing 
to Part V., which details the open space to be 
provided about buildings, I venture to think that 
if was a mistake for the council to exclude from 
the advantages of this division offices and counting- 
houses, as the occupants of such buildings pass a 
considerable portion of their time there, and the 
need of air and light seems essential to health; 
moreover, adjacent domestic buildiags suffer if 
the whole of these sites can be covered with 
buildings perhaps of considerable height. Sec- 
tion 40 does not appear to answer the purpose for 
which it was intended. Itis a section meant to 
provide light and air to habitable basements, but 
beyond the fact that a hundred square feet is to 
be provided in rear, it need not have any further 
relation to the habitable rooms supposed to be 
benefited thereby, and the concluding sentence, 
‘which open space, notwithstanding anything 
hereinafter contained, need not necessarily adjoin 
the rear boundary of the premises,’’ seems to be 
one of those interpolations inserted to appease 
some opponent, the meaning of which is not very 
apparent. Section 96 of the Public Health Act 
comes somewhat to the rescue, but-that is a section 
that applies only when the building is occupied, 
and cannot be enforced during its construction. 
Section 41, detailing the amount of open space 
required for a domestic building upon a new site 
abutting upon a new road, seems, notwithstanding 
its somewhat complex character, to be working 
out so far as my experience goes in a satisfactory 
manner, and it is a great pity that the same con- 
ditions should not have been imposed upon a new 


site on an old road, instead of permitting the 
diagonal line to be drawn at a level of 16ft. above 
the pavement, and the open space to be also 
provided at. this level, as this practically makes 
matters very little better than under the old Act. 
This Section 41, it may be observed, applies only 
to domestic buildings abutting upon a street; but 
what is to be done when a domestic building is to 
be erected upon a site that does not abut upon a 
street, is left to conjecture. Firstly, as to 
whether it can be erected at all, and secondly, 
what open space is required, as Section 42 only 
provides for the erection of dwelling houses to be 
inhabited by persons of the working class, upon 
sites not abutting upon a street. Under this 
section an important decision has been given, 
whereby a stable abutting upon a street is deemed 
a domestic building, and requires open space in 
rear; but had it not abutted upon astreet, I\fear no 
open space in rear could have been insisted upon. 
Section 43, dealing with a domestic building to 
be erected on an old site (where plans of the 
previously existing domestic building have to be 
certified by the district surveyor), states that such 
domestic building may be re-erected so that no 
more land shall be occupied by the newly-erected 
building than was occupied by the previously 
erected domestic building. Nothing is said as to 
the height, which may be anything up to 80ft. 
I find, on referring to the draft Bill, that it states 
‘“‘that the owner may then rebuild it to an extent 
and height not exceeding in any part the then 
dimensions so certified.” ‘This would have been, 
to my mind, reasonable; but I presume the 
Council had to give way on this point. In sec- 
tion 45, relating to courts within buildings 
inclosed on all sides, difficulty appears to have 
arisen in some cases in providing for the ventila- 
tion by means of a communication between the 
lower end of the court and the outer air, as it 
necessitates lowering the ceiling of a room on the 
ground floor, or raising the floor of the room 
immediately above it. The communication thus 
formed has a tendency to get choked up with 
rubbish, and is not very accessible for cleaning. 
Turning to Part VI., containing the sections 
relating to the construction of buildings, we find 
many points for controversy and many ambiguous 
clauses, some of which can be traced to the oppo- 
sition. In section 54, dealing with recesses 
and openings in external walls, it recites such 
recesses and openings may be made advove the 
ground story equal to half the whole area of 
the wall, but what is to be allowed «pon the 
ground story is by no means clear, especially if 
your building is only one story high. It may 
mean you'can have none, or have the building 
all open, which latter course will bring you into 
contact with the Schedule, which states every 
‘‘ building is to be inclosed with walls.’? ‘This 
point has been a fruitful source of controversy 
in my experience. The only way out of the 
difficulty appears to me to apply to the superin- 
tending architect, who has in this’ particular 
case Supreme power to decide the point at issue 
without any appeal to the Tribunal. Schedule 58 
tells us practically that when a party-wall is 
built as a party-wall it shall be deemed to be a 
party-wall. What useful purpose this Section 
serves in the form we now have it I am unable to 
say. In the original draft of the Bill it was 
intended to prevent openings being made in the 
upper part of the wall dividing the buildings, 
one of which was higher than the other, but 
when the opposition defeated this idea, the whole 
Section had better been omitted. In its present 
form it means very little, or nothing, as the 
definition of a party-wall is fairly clear in 
Section 5, Sub-section 16. There seems to be 4 
discrepancy between Sections 55 and 73 (4). ‘The 
former restricts the frames of doors and windows 
of shops, if they are flush with the face of the 
wall to the ground story, whereas the latter fixes 
the limit of height to 25ft. This height would 
certainly embrace two stories, so that it is 
difficult to know which to follow. It is another 
of those instances in which a re-drafting would 
have insured harmony. What is required is 
that the following words be omitted from 
Section 55 :—‘‘ and frames of doors and windows 
of shops on the ground story of any building.”’ 


Section 74 causes to architects whose work is’ 


principally in commercial buildings a good deal 
of anxiety. It is the Section relating to a com- 
posite building used partly for purposes of trade 
and partly as a dwelling-house. ‘The’ Section is 
very badly drafted, and is capable of varying 
interpretations. The problem to be solved is 
this :—If persons are living above the business 


portion of the premises, you must provide suffi- — 


‘cient means of escape for them should the 


business portion be on fire. For this Section to 
come into operation the new building must exceed 
1,000sq.ft.. It also comes into operation when 
two buildings are united and their united areas — 
exceed this superficial area, and it is here where 
much difficulty arises. There are, of course, - 
many hundreds of buildings which already 
infringe this new rule ; but directly any addition, 
however small, is made the whole building comes _ 
within the scope of the Section, for Section 207 
states :—‘‘ It shall not be lawful (unless with the 
consent of the Council) to make any alteration of 
any building in such manner that when so altered 


‘it will by reason of such alteration not be in ~ 


conformity with the provisions of this Act 
applicable to new buildings.’? And, again, in 
Section 77, Sub-section 2 :—‘‘ Buildings shall not 
be united; if, when so united and considered as 
one building only, they would not be in conformity 
with this Act.’? It isa mistake to suppose that this 


‘Section can be evaded by dividing your building 
up into divisions less than 1,000sq.ft., and putting 


iron doors to any openings that may be made in 

such divisions, as iron doors are only permissible 

for dividing warehouses into blocks of 250,000c.ft., 
or for dividing into blocks of this size the part 

used for trade. When once the’ united premises 

exceed the 1,000sq.ft. the rule has to be observed, 

and no number of iron doors will obviate fire- 
resisting separation of the trade portion from the. 
dwelling-house ; this, of course, means in many 

cases a large outlay. Now, of what is this division ~ 
to consist? The section states itis to be by means 
of walls and floors of fire-resisting material; the 
thickness of neither is stated, but it may be in- 
ferred that inasmuch as the least thickness of 
a wall is 9in., that the vertical separation is to. 
be this thickness ; but district surveyors are not 
agreed upon this point. But what as to the — 
horizontal separation, as neither the thickness nor 
the material is mentioned in the Section, but if 

we turn to the schedule of materials deemed to 

be fire-resisting, we find in clause 7, ‘‘ That con- 

crete composed of broken brick, stone chippings - 
or ballast, and lime cement or calcined gypsum 

when used for filling in between joists of 

floors’’ is considered as such, but what inter- 

pretation are we to put upon the word 
‘« joists ’’—does it mean iron or wood? In my 

ypinion, if it means the ordinary wood joists, ~ 
the construction would be unsound, as the wood 
joists having no air-space around would have a 
tendency to go rotten, and would very soon bring 
about the collapse of the whole floor; then, again, — 
no thickness is given, which might lead to a dis- 
agreement between the architect and district 
surveyor. Again, when is a fire-resisting stair- — 
case required? It appears from a recent decision — 
that where you entirely separate the part used for 

purposes of trade fromthe dwelling-house portion — 
by floors and walls of fire-resisting material, you 
need have no fire-resisting stairs. With all due 
respect to the learned magistrate who gave this 
decision, I venture to disagree with him on this 
ground, that he conceived the idea that a compo- 
site building within ‘the meaning of this section 
contained only two elements—viz., the portion 
used for trade and the dwelling-house portion, 
and entirely overlooked the third element—viz., 
‘all passages, staircase, and other means of 
approach,”’ and came to the conclusion that the 
passages and staircases, &c:, if not in the trade 
portion, must necessarily be in the other, and not 
a separate portion of the building. I think it 
essentially necessary that the staircase to the 
dwelling-house, and consequently from it, should 


be fire-resisting, in addition to the horizontal and 


vertical divisions, and the section, to my mind, 
states that it is to beso. For of what use is the — 
vertical division with its doors in it if the doors 
are left open’ (and there is nothing to oblige 
them to be kept shut). The fire would 
rush through these doors and possibly attack 
the staircase, if not of fire-resisting material, and 


render the escape of those above impossible, and - 


thus defeat the obvious intention of the section. 

Another point of difficulty is with the doors in 
the vertical separation, which may be of 2in. 

teak or oak; but no mention is made ofa frame — 
or linings, and whether these are allowed, or the 
door is to be fitted to a rebate in the brickwork, 
is a moot point. I think I have shown some of 
the difficulties surrounding this section, and the 
direction in which—if it is to be of any practical. . 
value—it will require amendment. ‘The inten- 
tion of the section is good, and calculated to 
prevent the sacrifice of‘ human life we have had 
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formerly to deplore. The same difficulty as to 


the construction of the floors arises in the third 
clause of this section in buildings exceeding 
2,500sq-ft. in area, and used as separate sets of 
chambers or offices. I may add that the new 
Act does not provide for the horizontal division 
of buildings of the warehouse class into sections 
of 250,000c.ft., which it was hoped it would. 
In Section 80, having reference to the con- 
struction of churches, chapels, public halls, &c., 
although the widths of the staircases, internal 
corridors, and passage ways are defined, no width 
for the entrances and exits is given. The doors 
and barriers are to be made to open outwards, and 
no outside locks or bolts are to be affixed thereto ; 
but what manner of fastenings you may have is 
somewhat problematical. It would be a good 
thing, I think, if this section were allied to the 
regulations issued by the Council for the Con- 
struction of Theatres and Music-Halls, and I 
make it my practice to take these as my guide in 
dealing with public buildings generally, and moré 
particularly for public halls, as I find it saves the 
owners considerable expense if they subsequently 
require to apply to the Council for a music license. 
One word with respect to exemptions from the 
operations of the Act contained in section 201. 
It must be borne in mind that all buildings, of 
whatever description and to whom they may 
belong, are the subject of notice to the district 
surveyor, or how else is he to ascertain that they 
comply with the conditions by reason of which 
they are exempted ? and it must also be noted that 
they are only exempt from Parts VI. and VII. 
This implies that they are not exempt from the 
remaining parts of the Act, such as lines of front- 
age, open spaces, height, and the operations of the 
by-laws, all of which under section 138 comeunder 
supervision. I think a mistake has been made in 
exempting altogether the construction of detached 
greenhouses, without any restriction as to the 
distance away from any other building or the 
ground of any adjoining owner. A builder may 
now erect a large wooden greenhouse right up to 
his neighbour’s boundary, and within an inch of 
any other building, with impunity, thereby largely 
adding to the risk of fire. A case came recently 
under my own observation, in which the back of 
a greenhouse some 9ft. or 10ft. high and 12ft. or 
16ft. long was erected of matchboarding, and 
close up to the boundary of the adjoining land. 
Tf in this case the builder had been compelled to 
have executed this part in brickwork, he would, 
I think, have hesitated, and constructed more of 
it with sashes and glass, which, from an wsthetic 
point of view atleast, would have been an advant- 
age. I would also point out that exempted build- 
ings are only exempt so long as they are used for 
the purpose or retain the character by reason 
whereof it is so exempt or privileged, so that you 
cannot build a greenhouse and subsequently use 
it as a billiard-room or workshop without incur- 
ring a penalty under Sections 200 (12) and 211 
(4). I have endeavoured, somewhat imperfectly, 
‘ Tam afraid, to point out some of the defects and 
difficulties experienced in the working of the new 
Act, although a year’s working is scarcely suffi- 
cient to test either its good points or its deficiencies; 
but I think we must give the London County 
-, Council credit for an earnest endeavour to provide 
a workable Building Act, as although some of its 
clauses are ambiguous owing to the large amount 
~ of opposition it encountered, yet I think the in- 
_ tention is clear; and it will, I feel sure, have the 
‘loyal support of the members of the Society of 
Architects, in order that it may be carried out in 
the spirit in which it was conceived. 
Mr. Henry Lovecroves, as the most hard- 
worked district surveyor in the Metropolis, pro- 
posed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Marsland 
for his carefully prepared paper, which would be 
of the greatest value to his fellow officials and the 
profession generally. For himself, he found fault 
with the very title of the measure, and could not 
understand why it was to be cited as the ‘‘ London”’ 
Building Act, instead of, like its predecessors, by 
the more correct name ‘‘ Metropolitan.’? The 
term ‘‘ London ”’ had indeed replaced Metropolitan 
throughout the statute. He thought that the 
various sections relating. to new streets and 
frontage were clear, and could be easily under- 
stood. Section 61, Sub-section 2, was an important 
piece of new legislation. It required access to be 
given to the roof in case of fire ; but failed in one 
point, inasmuch as-it did not define whether such 
provision of aécess was required in cases of altera- 
tions, or was demanded only in new buildings. 
Section 73, Subsection 5, gave permission for the 
erection of bay windows, but said nothing about 


their construction, so that probablythe portion above 
the sill might be wholly of wood. ‘The require- 
ment that parapets should be carried toa height of 
3ft. in warehouse buildings above 30ft. high, was 
a very great improvement on the old Metropolitan 
Building Act; but it seemed absurd that parapets 
should be insisted upon between the roofs of 
adjoining w.c.’s, which were not buildings ai all 
likely to take fire. The provision in Section 63 
that every new building 60ft. in height and over 
should have means of escape in case of fire, was 
anexcellent one, The district surveyor had now 
to ascertain, under Section 66, that there was a 
space of at least 18in. between the top of any oven 
and the floor above. Section 73, Sub-section 8, 
might well, he considered, have included some 
reference to lamps and other projections, which 
were now erected under the sanction of the vestry 
authorities. Some day there would be, he ven- 
tured to predict, a catastrophe caused by the 
giving way of one of the supports of these huge 
projections, and it could not be doubted that to 
leave them under the sole control of the vestries 
was a source of danger to the public: He fully 
concurred in all Mr. Marsland had said as to the 
slip-shod draughtsmanship and dubious interpre- 
tation of Section 74, relating to buildings used 
in part as dwellings and in part for trade pur- 
poses. His own experience was that this section 
was an extremely difficult one to work under in 
cases of alterations. In new buildings the archi- 
tect was able to so plan the domestic portion as to 
be separated from the trade portion, as the section 
demanded; butin carrying outalterations, it seemed 
to need some definition as to the precise stage at 
which an alteration of the existing building was 
required. Sub-section 3 settled a disputed point 
as to the method of charging district surveyors’ 
fees on buildings containing separate sets of 
chambers. Section 75 appeared to follow the 
decision in the case of ‘* Holland and Hannen 
v. Wallen”’; each portion of a warehouse build- 
ing exceeding 250,000c.ft. must now be separated 
by party-walls, and not merely by a party struc- 
ture. This seemed to be the meaning of the Act; 
he confessed that it was rather difficult to per- 
suade architects that it was so. He had a case 
now before him, in which an architect wished to 
place ona site of limited extent a building contain- 
ing three times the maximum area of 250,000c.it., 
and proposed to circumvent the Act by dividing 
the structures by fire-resisting party-structure 
floors. The building would, of course, exceed 
the 60ft. limit of height, and he had informed the 
architect that such plans could not be passed 
except by the special sanction of the Tribunal of 
Appeal. Reverting to Section 13, clause 5, he 
agreed in the main with Mr. Marsland’s criti- 
cisms, but thought it was very fair to the owner. 
He would point out that Section 21, dealing with 
the exemption of board schools from the Act, only 
affected the question of frontage lines. As Mr. 
Marsland had shown, section 40, relating to the 
light and ventilation of habitable basements, was 
very badly worded, and the next section, 41, 
referring to the space at the rear of domestic 
buildings, would render matters worse than 
under the old Act, for it enabled the owner to 
build over the space at the back to a height of 
16ft. above the pavement. Sections 42 and 43 
were very indefinite as to who were intended by 
the ‘‘ working classes,’’ and the assumption 
throughout the Act that a stable was a ‘‘ domestic 
building’’ was very absurd. The rules as to 
recesses and openings in Section 54 were very 
good, and abolished some ludicrous arrangements 
previously adopted by knowing builders for 
burying brickwork in the foundations so as to 
comply with the old requirements, that the 
opening should not exceed one half the area. 
The reference to the part of building above 
ground story ought, however, to have been better 
defined. He could not but regret that the rules 
as to what were party-walls were based on the 
decision — an unwise one in his judge- 
ment—in the well-known case of ‘‘ Williams 
y. Bull.”” Ifin two adjoining houses one was 
two stories higher than the other, commonsense 
demanded that the portion of the wall which 
separated the buildings should be regarded as a 
party-wall; but the upper portion, which merely 
inclosed the two upper floors of the loftier build- 
ing, was no more than an external wall. He 
must repeat the warm thanks they all owed to 
Mr. Marsland for his well considered summary of 
the weak points revealed during the first year’s 
operation of the new Act. 

Professor Banister . Frercuer, J.P., in 
seconding the motion, observed that their 


Society could not be better employed than in 
discussing such practical points among them- 
selves as the subject of Mr. Marsland’s 
interesting and valuable paper. As to the 
confusion which had arisen between a con- 
tract for building and a building agreement, he 
suggested to the framers of the Bill, when it 
was in committee, that they were wrong. As 
usual, they produced counsel’s opinion to prove 
they were right; but within a month after the 
measure came into operation that counsel’s 
opinion was shown to be mistaken. The 
application of a new restrictive Act should be, 
he contended, slow and gradual, and there 
should be no atttempt to interfere with private 
rights and arrangements made at great cost 
unless the public interests imperatively demanded 
such a change. ‘The alterations made by the 
new Building Act, as compared with the 
one of forty years ago, were, after all, com- 
paratively infinitesimal, and notwithstanding 
what Mr. Marsland had said, he was glad 
that the ambiguous point as to contracts 
and agreements had been so interpreted by the 
Courts as to protect owners of, and still more im- 
portant, takers of, land partially built upon from 
altering their proposed arrangements. He did 
not agree with Mr. Marsland’s interpretation of 
Section 18, Clause 5. He believed that the Act 
provided not only that in the reconstruction of 
old buildings no more land should be covered, 
but where the street was not 40ft. wide the 
new building could not be raised higher than 
the old one; it certainly could not be raised 
to the height of 80ft., as Mr. Marsland had 
asserted. As to the defects in Section 40, 
relating to new basements, no better provision 
to limit the use of basements could be required 
that was to be found in the Public Health 
(London) Act; the further requirement of the 
London Building Act was to provide an area of 
100ft. square at the rear of the premises, ‘‘or 
contiguous thereto’’—what the last three words 
meant he could not conceive. The new Act was, 
in regard to shop areas, a vast improvement on 
the old one, and got rid of many subterfuges to 
evade the verbiage of the Act. It was very diffi- 
cult to understand why stables were treated as 
‘‘domestic buildings’? under the new Act in 
Section 42. A grave difficulty would occur in the 
future when a decision was required in a case 
where a man proposed to build a stable “not 
abutting upon a street,’’ as such a case was not 
provided for under this section. Were such a 
point to come before him, he should reply that no 
man wanted to put up a building which did not 
front a street at some distance or other. It was 
to be regretted that there was no definite decision 
as to what constituted an old and what a new 
street, and the latest decision, ‘‘ Perry v. London 
County Council,’’ if supported, would relieve 
owners of land from giving notice in cases 
where hitherto it was-thought necessary. There 
had been, unfortunately, contradictory decisions as 
to the legal definition of a street; but this was 
not to be wondered at when they considered the 
different standpoints of architects and lawyers. 
Lawyers were incapable of defining anything, 
but were ready to pick to pieces the definitions 
framed by practical architects. For example, the 
framers of the present Act, aided by expert archi- 
tects, agreed on the definition of a building, but 
lawyers found it absolutely impossible to adopt 
the terms arrived at, or to suggest any others 
more acceptable ; the consequence was that the 
House struck the clause absolutely out, and there 
was passed a Building Act containing no definition 
of a ‘‘ building.” 

Mr. Wiri1Am Woopwarp supported the vote 
of thanks, and having referred to district sur- 
veyors’ measure of control over public buildings, 
pressed Professor Fletcher for chapter and verse 
in the new Act for his interpretation of Section 
13, clause 5, as to the restriction of the height 
of reconstructed buildings. 

Professor I'Lbercurr repeated that he believed 
the spirit of the Act was, that ifa building ina 
street less than 40ft. in width were pulled down, 
it could not be raised in rebuilding to a greater 
height than the old structure; but he could not 
recollect off-hand the precise clause. 

Mr. J. C. Jackson asked a8 to the meaning and 
extent of the restriction of the height of buildings 
in a street less than 50ft. wide laid out before 
August, 1862. 

Mr. Puirre Conpy said there were many 
anomalies in the new Act which could only be 
rectified by an amending measure. 

The vote of thanks having been passed by 


that he utterly differed from Professor Fletcher 
in his interpretation of Clause 5 of Section 13 ; he 
read it that so long as new buildings did not 
exceed 80ft. in height, there was no restriction 
on adding to the height of buildings reconstructed 
in streets less than 50ft. in width laid out before 
August, 1862. It was quite true, as the pro- 
fessor had remarked, that regulations as to 
underground rooms existed inthe Public Health 
(London) Act; but this only came into force 
when the rooms were already erected and occu- 
pied. It wasa defect in the new Building Act 
that rooms in basements were not dealt with 
when originally planned. The Act was not clear 
as to the extent of shopfront areas. It was quite 
true, as Mr. Woodward had shown, that not a 
single building, whether erected by H.M. Office 
of Works or a railway company, was free from 
notice by the district surveyor ; certain buildings 
were exempt from Sections 6 and 7, but not from 
other sections. 
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MASTER PLUMBERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING. of London master men, convened 
by the National Association of Master 
Plumbers, was held on Monday at the West- 
minster Town-hall, for the purpose of formally 
inaugurating a branch in the Metropolis. Mr. 
A. R. Marshall occupied the chair, and explained 
that the National Association was formed in Leeds 
in May of the present year. Branches had already 
been established in Manchester, Bolton, Leicester, 
Oldham, Halifax, Blackburn, York, Newcastle- 
-on-Tyne, Hull, Bradford, Sheffield, and other 
provincial centres. The proposal to formally in- 
~augurate a London branch was formally sub- 
mitted, and was adopted unanimously. After 
some discussion as to what should be the objects 
of the London Association, it was eventually 
~agreed that these should be (1) to raise generally 
the status of the plumbing trade ; (2) to prevent, 
~ait possible, the great bulk of the contract work of 
the country being done at prices which are unre- 
»munerative ; (3) to unite by a system of federa- 
tion all master plumbers ; (4) to mutually protect 
- and honour each other, and so act generally in 
concert for the protection of the trade; (5) to 
Support each other in cases of strikes or labour 
«difficulties; (6) to confine plumbers’ work to 
plumbers; and (7) to bring about improvements 
in the contracting system. ‘The rules of the 
branch were next submitted and adopted with 
slight amendment. The election of officers was 
. then proceeded with. 
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LONDON 


At the London Institution on Monday night 
a lecture on **The Old Norman Builders,”’ illus- 
trated by dissolving views, was delivered by Mr. 
Arnold B, Mitchell, A.R.I.B.A. Mr. Mitchell 
described the development of Norman architecture 
in our churches, pointing out that many of these 
*were also built as the village fortresses—a condition 
retained by the tower of Warkworth Church to this 

‘-day,.and, in conclusion, advised those Londoners 
who wished to study a specimen of Norman 
simplicity to visit the church at Waltham Abbey. 


In Shields-road, Heaton-on-Tyne, on Tuesday 
- afternoon, the popular tragedian, Mr. F. R. Benson, 
laid the corner stone of a new building designed to 
serve as the Grand Theatre for the playgoers of 
-“Heaton and Byker. This new play-bouse will cost 
“£18,000, will hold 2;500 people, and may be ready 
- for opening at Hastertide next. Mr. William Hope 
of Newcastle, is the architect, and Mr, S. F 
Davison, of Heaton, the builder. 


The London County Council, on Tuesday, em- 
powered the engineer, Mr. A. R. Binnie, to obtain 
~ assistance in promoting an inquiry, with a view to 
the restoration of the Thames as a highway. In 
~ regard to the water-supply, the recommendations 
of the Parliamentary Committee were negatived, 
* and the proposal that the Government should be 
* asked to promote a measure for placing the entire 
“eontrol of the water-supply within the Metropo- 
*fitan area in the hands of the Council, conjointly 
“with the City Corporation, was carried by 56 
against 43. 


- At the last meeting of the Liverpool Dock Board 
objection was raised to a proposal of the Works 
Committee to give notice to representatives of the 
timber trade to quit premises occupied by them on 
the east side of the Cannas Dock in consequence 
of prospective dock improvements. It was com- 
plained that sufficient attention was not being paid 
to the wants of the timber trade. The chairman 
of the committee denied that the timber trade had 
been unfairly used, and the proposal was eventually 
adopted. 
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acclamation, Mr. Marstanp replied, remarking | — 


(OBUEUARY. oF en 
Mx. Bensamin Bucknatt, architect, the friend 
and companion of Viollet-le-Duc, died at Algiers 


on November 16th, at an advanced age, from an, 


attack of influenza. He had translated many of 
Viollet-le-Duc’s principal works into English, 
and was his guest while the great French archi- 
tect was rebuilding the Chateau of Pierrefonds 
for Napoleon III. Mr. Bucknall, who went to 
Algiers about 22 years ago in search of health, 
was so pleased with the country and his surround- 
ings that he settled there permanently. ‘‘ With 
singular knowledge and good taste,”’ says a 
correspondent of the Times, ‘he adapted Moorish 
art to modern requirements, and the many beauti- 
ful villas in the neighbourhood of Algiers which 
he built or reconstructed for French, as well as 
for English, owners are very graphic evidences of 
his genius and good work. So successful was he 
that he was employed by wealthy natives as well 
as by Europeans. His funeral was so largely 
attended by persons of all nationalities and classes 
that it assumed almost a public character.” 
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CHIPS. 


The finance committee of Aberdeen Town Council 
have approved a draft Bill to be promoted in Par- 
liament in the event of the council deciding to pur- 
chase the tramways. A valuation of the system is 
to be carried out. 


The city council of Wells, Somerset, have resolved 
to make a final offer to the local gas company of 
£14,700 for the undertaking and plant. 


Oo Thursday in last week a new Congregational 
chapel, recently erected at Wall Heath, near Kings- 
winford, was opened. The builder was Mr. Cave, 
and the architect Mr. Beck, both of Wolver- 
hampton. 


At the meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association, held at the Royal Institution in that 
city, on Wednesday night, a paper was read, illus- 
trated by limelight views and photographs, by Mr. 
Thomas Arnold, A.R.I.B.A., of London, on * The 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus.’? Dr. R. Rowand 
Anderson, the president, occupied the chair. 


It is proposed to restore the tower of the parish 
church of Liangynllo, Radnorshire, from plans by 
Mr. F. R. Kempson, F.R.I.B A., of Hereford. 
The church itself was restored in 1878, with the ex- 
ception of the tower, which is now very dilapidated. 


The guardians of Chorlton Union have adopted 
plans by Mr. J. B. Broadbent, of Princess-street, 
Manchester, for a group of cottage homes, with 
workshops, hospitals, and schouls, to be erected by 
the board at Styal, Cheshire. 


The Napoleonic Museum at Ajaccio is about to 
be enriched with a collection of paintings and 
various other curiosities relating to Napoleon I. 
They were bequeathed to the town of Ajaccio by 
the will of the late Baron Hippolyte Lirrex. 


The rural sanitary authority of Taunton have 
adopted an amended scheme by Mr. Hawkins, C E., 
for the drainage of Somerton village, at an esti- 
mated cost of £1,500, exclusive of £450'to be paid for 
land at Barpool. The same authority are also 
arranging outworks cf water-supply for Somerton. 


The new ,hospital, Heywood, has been warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester stoves with descending smoke-flues, the 
same being supplied by Messrs. E H. Shorland and 
Brother, of Manchester, 


A group of public offices are about to be erected 
at Hunstanton, for the urban district council of 
that watering-place. Messrs. G. J. and F. W, 
Skipper, of Norwich, are the architects, and Mr, 
S. Hipwell, of Wisbech, is the contractor. The 
outlay will be a little over £2,000. 


At a special meeting of Dunfermline Town 
Council, held on Friday, Mr. Andrew W. Ball, of 
the Office of Public Works, Glasgow, was appointed 
burgh engineer, master of works, sanitary inspector, 
&e., at a salary of £250 a year, 


At the last meeting of the Leeds Corporation 
Waterworks Committee, the city engineer (Mr. 
Thomas Hewson) reported that the new 3Cin. main 
from Swinsty to Arthington was completed, with 
the result that there are now three gravitating 
mains between Swinsty and Eccup, and the total 
quantity of water which can be sent to Leds with- 
out pumping at Arthington is over 18,000,000 gallons 

er day, the daily consumption at the present time 
ing 14; milliou gallons, 

The Bishop of Lincoln has unveiled a seven-light 
stained-glas: wiadow which has been erected 
above the reredos in the chancel of St. Leonard's 
Church, Newark. The window, which represents 
the Ascension of Our Lord, has been raised by 
public subscription, at wu cost of £250. Mr. OC. B, 
Tute, of Gray’s Inn-square, W.C , was the artist, 
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' Brownurits.—At the last meeting 
Brownhills Urban District Council, a report by 
Mr. Eayres, West Bromwich, the assessor, with 
reference to the competitive plans for the drainage 


of Walsall Wood was considered in committee. a: 


It was then decided to adopt the scheme by Mr. 
H. B. Nicholls (‘* Forward’’), Grosvenor Cham- 
bers, Corporation-street, Birmingham, by eight 


votes against four for Mr. H. W. Radford — 


(“‘ Gravitation’), Nottingham, who was awarded 
the second premium. 


Curist Cucrca Scuoors, HorsHam.—On ~ 


Wednesday last the appointment of quantity 
surveyors for the new school buildings in Sussex, 
of which Messrs. Aston Webb and Ingress Bell 
are the architects, was determined by the com- 
mittee of the Governors. 
applications were, naturally enough, received 
from surveyors in all parts, as the cost of the 
works will be probably about. £400,000. Three 
firms were finally selected for ultimate choice— 
viz., Messrs. Hunt and Steward, Mr. J. Gandy, 
and Messrs. Gardener, Son, and Theobald. The 
first-named firm, Messrs, Hunt and Steward, 
have been elected. 


Coventry.—The city council received, on 


Tuesday, a report from the joint Estates and — 


Finance and Watch Committees, respecting the 


plans for new municipal buildings, with reference — 


to accommodation for the police, &c. After 


consultation with the architect, Mr. Quick, the 


committee recommended a rearrangement of the 
plans, which secured sufficient accommodation on 
a much less ambitious scale. The joint com- 
mittees also submitted correspondence with the 
Home Office, showing the necessity of prompt 
measures being taken to prevent the loss of the 
Exchequer contribution to the cost of main- 
tenance of the police. The Mayor moved the 


adoption of the report, and gave details of the 


accommodation proposed to to be provided, and 
Alderman Marriott seconded, stating that he 


estimated that the revised plans would result in ~ 


a saving of something like £10,000. The ques- 
tion of the plans for municipal aprons generally, 
of course, stood over. After considerable dis- 
cussion, in which Mr. Lee pointed out that they 
had paid large premiums for the best plans and 
then laid them aside for plans of their own 
making, the report was adopted, and full powers 
in the matter were delegated to the Watch 
Committee to submit the scheme to the Home 
Office for approval, and apply for the necessary 
borrowing powers. ‘ 


Herron-te-Hortr. — In consequence of the 


dilapidated condition of the present church at 
Betton, built 65 years ago, it was decided to 
rebuild it, and £1,200 having been promised 
towards the reconstruction, competitive designs 
were invited. Nine firms of architects sent in 
their plans, and the committee selected the 
designs of Mr. Stephen Piper, M.S.A., Westgate- 
road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
that of a simple Eurly Haglish church, consistin; 
of chancel, nave, north and south transepts, an 
narrow aisles, organ chamber, and side chapel, 
with a clergy vestry on the north side of chancel, 
and choir vestry at the west end of church. The 
accommodation is for 600, and the estimated cost 
£3,450, after taking into consideration the exist- 
ng building material and seating. 


Reapinc Scuoon Boarp. — The resolutions 


passed by the Board on June 12 and July 10, to 


obtain by competition plans for the school and 
buildings to be erected on the S wansea-road, were 
rescinded on the 11th inst., and it was decided 


that Mr. G. W.. Webb, F.R.I.B.A., Market- — 


place Chambers, Reading, be appointed to pre- 
pare plans, &c., for the new buildings. The 
schools are to accommodate 1,000 to 1,200 children 


on the classroom system, with central halls; also 


a cookery. centre for 54 scholars, a manual in- 
struction centre for teaching metal and woodwork, 
and playsheds for gymnastic apparatus, &c. The 
architect is also to report as to providing a swim- 
ming-bath in the basement of schools. ~ 


‘WetsHpoou.—The Governors of the Cor 
Intermediate Schoolsat Welshpool have intrusted 
Messrs. Woodhouse and Willoughby, architects 
and surveyors, of 100, King-street, Manchester, 
with the duty of assessing the competitive designs 
for their new school buildings. Re th 
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A new will, warehouse, and stables‘are about to 
be built at Congleton, Cheshire, from plans, by Mr. 
John W. Rodger, of High-street, Cardiff, © © 


A large number of © 
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Mr. Piper’s design is — 
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“* THE HOLY FAMILY,’? BY HANS MEMLINOG (A.D. 1495).— 
SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN FOR THE SHOREDITCH BATHS 
AND FREE LIBRARY.—LAMBETH BATHS.—HEAD MASTER’S 
RESIDENCE, MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOLS,—NEW DINING 

“HALL, OXLIY, HIGH STREET, SOUTHAMPTON. 


Our Lllustrations. 
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“OLD MASTERS ON THE CONTINENT: XXvilI.—‘ THE 
HOLY FAMILY,’? BY HANS MEMLINC. 
““Tur Seven Joys of Mary,” in the Old Pina- 
kothek at Munich, the Madonnas at Antwerp, 
Florence, Bruges, and Madrid, and also the 


. “ Virgin and Child Enthroned,’’ one of the two 


examples representing this great Flemish master 
in our National Gallery, are similar in many ways 
to the dignified and beautiful painting which we 
reproduce to-day from the Royal Gallery at 
Brussels, entitled ‘The Holy Family,’ but 
which might be described more correctly as a 
votive picture of the Virgin and Child with St. 
Anne, the donor, a monk, kneeling in prayer by 
the side of the sacred group, which forms so 
admirable a composition, and furnishes so appro- 
priate an illustration on the eve of the festival of 
Christmas. Some account of the works of Hans 
Memline, written by Mr. Charles Eastlake, the 
Keeper and Secretary of the National Gallery, 
will be found in the Burtpinc News for Nov. 3, 
1893, on which occasion we illustrated the paint- 


ing of the ‘Virgin and Child Enthroned,”’ 


already referred to. On the 1st of November of 
this year we gave another specimen of Memlinc’s 
masterpieces, and we hope to give others shortly 


in this same series, which is being reproduced 


from magnificent photographs taken direct from 
we an paintings by Mr. Hanfstaengl, of 
unich. : 


SHOREDITCH PUBLIC BATHS AND LIBRARY SECOND 
PREMIATED DESIGN. 


(For description, see p. 880.) 


NEW BATHS AND WASEHOUSES, KENNINGTON ° 
ROAD, S W. 


Tus establishment of public baths and wash- 
houses, for which tenders are to be sent in 
to-morrow, is to be erected at the corner of the 
Kennington and Lambeth roads by the Commis- 
sioners for Baths and Washhouses for the parish 


- of Lambeth, and is the first of the series projected 


by them, and for which plans have been prepared 
by the architect of these buildings illustrated by us 
to-day—viz., Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, F.R.I.B.A. 
The site is probably one of the finest that could 
be obtained in London for this purpose, and 
the extent ofits two frontages enables a proper dis- 
tribution and separation of the numerous entrances 
to the various departments; and, of more import- 
ance than all, it secures thereby a well-arranged 
series of entrances and exits toand from the men’s 
‘irst-class swimming-bath on the occasion of the 
latter being used for public entertainment, and 
thus with many other points of arrangement meets 
the requirements of the London County Council 
in respect of its license for the use of this part of 
the buildings for such purposes. The ground 


floor (as shown by the key-plan published), 
together with the first and basement-floor plans, 
provide the following accommodation : —Men’s 
first-class swimming-bath, 143ft. by 57ft., with 
pond, the clear size of which is 132ft. by 40ft. ; 
men’s second-class ditto, 100ft. by 43ft., clear size 
of pond 90ft. by 30ft.; women’s ditto. 65ft. by 
41ft., clear size of pond 60ft. by 25ft. There will 
be 24 first-class slipper-baths for men and 
39 second-class: 14 first-class slipper-baths for 
women and 17 second-class. There is room for the 
enlargement of all branches of the women’s baths. 
The public washhouse will accommodate 64 
washers, together with all the necessary accessory 
accommodation, and many new arrangements for 
the comfort and convenience of those using and 
governing this portion of the establishment as the 
outcome of the architect’s special experience. The 
estimated cost of the establishment, including site, 
engineering, &c., will not exceed £55,000, and its 
author states that not only will it be the equal in 
size of another of his establishments already 


rerected—viz., that at Hornsey-road, N. (the 


largest in England), but that it will have many 
improvements over it, in the shape of more suit- 
able finish in every part, for the special avoid- 
ance of periodical repairs—an item of very great 
importance not even yet done justice to. 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL—HEAD MASTER’S 
HOUSE. 

Tus perspective shows the new buildings which 
have recently been erected for the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company, for the head master of their 
school in Charterhouse-square, H.C. The build- 
ings are faced with red brick, and Portland and 
Bath stone are largely employed in the windows 
and stringcourses. In the rear are two spacious 
dining-rooms. for the boys, about 309 dining 
every day out of a total of 500 boys. The plan 
explains the general arrangement of the house, 
and there is a handsome oak staircase going up 
to the top story. The drawing-room is on the 
first floor, and the oriel window which is seen in 
the drawing gives a good view over the play- 
ground. The buildings have been carried out 
from the designs of Mr. W. Hilton. Nash, 
F.R.I.B A., and the builders were Messrs. Dove 
Bros. The cost of the work was about £10,000. 


NO. CXLIV. HIGH STREET, SOUTHAMPTON. 


Tus curious and very ancient place of business 
dates from the time of the Normans, who, 800 
years ago, constructed the barrel-vaulted cellar 
(under the front shop) to store wine in, which 
purpose it fulfils to day. In the stonework many 
rings and hooks of old Hampshire iron remain, 
and throughout the premises tiles, pottery, and 
coins of various dates have been discovered. The 
well marked A on plan is steined with worked 
stone. In designing the new portions the irregu- 
larities of the site, instead of being ‘‘ squared off ’’ 
were pressed into service, and now form useful 
recesses, spanned by the curb of an octagonal 
root. The whole of the timber is unvarnished 
pitch-pine, the dado of red and white deal, and 
the fireplace of red Mansfield and Caen stone. An 
old bakehouse has been converted into a kitchen, 
between which and the dining-hall is a ventilated 
chamber containing the grill. Messrs. H. Stevens 
and Co. have carried out the work for the owner, 
Mr. G. B. Cundell, under the supervision of the 
architect, Mr. R. M. D. Lucas, at a cost of about 
£600. 


FONT CANOPY, ST. PETER’S, LONDON DOCKS. 


Tutsrichly-sculptured, spire-shaped canopy shown 
by the architect’s detail drawing, which is repro- 
duced herewith to-day, was lately executed by 
Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, the elaborately- 
treated metal-work hoist having been carried out 
in wrought iron. The sculptured statues in the 
niches round the octagonal body of the cover 
represent :—1, ‘‘ Noah, with the Ark and Dove,”’ 
foreshadowing Redemption ; 2, ‘* Moses with the 
Two Tables of the Law,”’ recalling the Passage 
through the Red Sea, a figure of the Waters of 
Baptism ; 3, ‘‘ St. John the Baptist,’’? bearing the 
Agnus Dei, and wearing bis garment of camel’s 
hair; 4, “St. Peter with the Keys,’”’ the patron 
saint ot the parish; 6, ‘‘St. George and the 
Dragon,’’ the heroic martyr of Nicomedia, 
A.D. 285, and patron of St.’ George’s-in-the- 
East, in the old parish of which the mission of 
St. Peters, London Docks, largely extends; 
7, St. Charles Borromeo, born Oct. 2, 15388, 
died Nov. 3, 1584, Archbishop of Milan and 
Cardinal, after whose name the founder of 
St. Peter’s, Old Gravel Lane, Charles Lowder, 
was christened ; 8, ‘*St. Vincent de Paul,’’ lead- 


ing a child. He was the founder of the 
‘* Order of Lazarites,’”? or ‘‘ Fathers of the 
Mission,’’ in Paris, 1642, and the ‘Order of 
Sisters of Charity’? in 1655, five years before 
his death at the advanced age of 84. The cover 
is surmounted by a Pelican in her Piety. The red 
spot at the end of the bird’s beak having lea 
people to suppose that while preening its feathers 
it was feeding its young with its own blcod 
originated the use of the Pelican as a beautiful 
symbol of Him who in like way sustains the 
Church in the Sacrament. The figures of the 
Evangelists on. the stone shaft supporting 
the oaken beam of the font’s cover-hoist were 
carved by Mr. Nathaniel Hitch from the archi- 
tect’s full-size drawings. The same artist 
sculptured the kneeling statue of an angel at 
the foot. of the staircase leading round the 
baptistery to the west gallery of the church. 
A view of this building appeared in our pages 
for May 11, 1894, from the Royal Academy 
drawing of the architect, Mr. Maurice B. Adams, 
F.R.I.B.A. 


> 


CHIPS. 


The Edinburgh and Leith Water Trust have 
appointed Mr. Jervis, who was formerly in charge 
during the construction of the Moorfoot works, as 
chief inspector of the Talla works of water supply, 
ata salary of £300 per annum. 


In last Saturday’s issue of La Construction 
Moderne an article is devoted to the description of 
the Passmore Edwards Public Library at Hammer- 
smith, and accompanying it a reproduction is given 
of the Royal Academy drawing of the building, 
exhibited this year by the architect, Mr. Maurice 
B. Adams, 


The Shoreditch Pablic Library in Kingsland-road 
is about to be considerably enlarged at the cost. of 
Mr, J. Passmore Edwards, who presented the ori- 
ginal building ito the parish a year or two since, 
when it was opened by the Duke of Davonshire. 
The new facade is to be in Portland ashlar with 
cornices and pediments. The architect nominated 
by the commissioners, and appointed by the donor, 
for the work is Mr. Maurice B. Adams, F.R.I.B.A. 


At University College, Gower-street, on Monday, 
Professor Bonney, the well-known geologist, was 
presented with a portrait of himself painted by Mr. 
Trevor Haddon, and subscribed by past and pre-_ 
sent students at the College and at Cambridge 
University. 


The work of demolishing the first block of eight 
houses in Poets’-corner and Old Palace-yard, West- 
minster, was commenced on Tuesday. This clear- 
ance, which is being carried out by H.M,. Commis- 
sioners of Works, will provide a much-needed open 
space on the north-east of the Abbey Chapter House 
and Henry VII.’s Chapel, and this will, for the 
present at any rate, be laid down with turf. 


The foundation-stone of a new branch Jewish 
Synagogue, to be erected in Lauderdale-road, 
Sutherland-avenue, Paddington, was laid on Sunday 
afternoon by Mr. Sebag Montefiore. Messrs, Davis 
and Emanuel, the architects, are described in the 
official document placed under the stone as the 
‘designers of designs.’’? Messrs. S. J. Jerrard and 
Sons are the builders. 


At the Audit House, Southampton, on Wednesday 
week, Major-General H. D. Crozier, R.E., held an 
inquiry on behalf of the Local Government Board 
into the application of the Southampton Corporation 
for sanction to borrow £6,000 for covering in the 
two revervoirs on the Common, at present open, and 
holding about six million gallons. Mr. W. Matthews, 
waterworks engineer to the corporation, explained 
the. proposal. Further applications were made on 
behalf of the corporation for sanction to borrow 
£4,000 for laying an 18in. cast-iron intercepting 
sewer from Simnel-street to the Town Quay, and 
sums of £545 and £475 for improvementsin Bedford- 
place and Blechynden-terrace. 


The town council of Dunbar decided on Friday te 
expend £2,000 in supplementing the supply of water 
with some to be drawn from the Cold Burn, above 
Pathhead. 


In the case of Edgar Charles Newby (late tradin 
as E. C. Newby and Co.), Cardiff, contractor, the 
discharge from bankruptcy has been suspended for 
three years and six mouths, ending April 3, 1899, 


The Watford Urban District Council having~ 
applied to the Local Government Board for sanction 
to borrow £900, for the erection of a new council 
chamber, an inquiry was held by Mr. John Ord 
Hasted, one of the Local Government Board in- 
spectors, at Upton House, on Friday. The clerk to 
the urban council explained that the contract for 
building had been éntered into by Mr. Hames for 
£580, the architect’s commission and expeuses were 
estimated at £40, and £280 would be required for 
furniture and fittings, 
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Building Intelligence, 


BirxENwEAD.—The new fire station, which has 
been erected for the Birkenhead Fire Brigade in 
Borough-road, was formally opened on Tuesday. 
The buildings comprise the fire-station proper, 
with superintendent’s house, engineer’s house, 
and quarters for twelve single men. The engine- 
house fronts to Whetstone-lane, and has accom- 
modation for two steamers and a tender, all of 
which can be taken out direct by means of three 
large folding -doors opening on to the road. 
Adjoining are a recreation-room, duty-room, and 
superintendent’s office. The buildings have been 
erected from the designs and under the superin- 
tendence of the borough engineer, Mr. Charles 
Brownridge, A.M.Inst.C.E., Mr. James Merritt, 
of Marion-street, being the contractor. 


GarrsHEAD.—The foundation-stone of the new 
church of St. George, Durham-road, Gateshead, 
was laid on Monday by Lord Northbourne. The 
building, which is a simple treatment of 13th- 
century style, is being erected at a’ cost of £5,900, 
including the tower. The accommodation is for 
630 adults. The church consists of chancel, 
nave, north and south transepts and aisles, 
and organ chamber, with choir and clergy vestries 
on the south side. The latter are arranged so 
that they may be used as one room for meetings, 
and have an entrance from Inskip-terrace. The 
nave is 27ft. wide and 49ft. high to the ridge. It 
is divided into five bays, with narrow aisles, and 
without a clerestory, an arcading of high pitched 
arches being thus obtained. There are three 
entrances, the principal being at the south-west 
angle, through the tower. The exterior walling 
is of local stone, sneck-faced, and the interior 
piers and arches are of stone, chisel dressed, the 
general finishing being plaster with a cleated 
dado. The floors of the nave will be of wood, 
with wood-block flooring in the passages. The 
floor of the chancel will be covered with encaustic 
tiles. The windows will be filled with tinted 
cathedral glass in leaded lights; and the heating 
is to be by hot water, on the low-pressure system. 
Mr. Stephen Piper, M.S.A., 52; Westgate-road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, is the architect, his plans 
having been selected in a limited competition, in 
which Mr. W. Walton- Wilson, F.R.I.B.A., was 
the assessor. The contractor is Mr. Alexander 
Pringle, of Gateshead, and Mr. Richley is acting 
as clerk of the works. It is expected that the 
building will be completed next autumn. 


New works of water supply are about to be 
carried out for Wargrave and Twyford, Berks, 
from plans by, and under the superintendence of, 
Mr. A. Marshall, C.E., of Swadlincote. The con- 
tract has been taken by Mr. M. S. Kitteringham, 
of Enfield, at £4,240. 


The Liverpool School Board have assented to the 
inclusion in its contracts of a clause binding con- 
tractors to pay the curreng wages and observe the 
recognised hours. 


A Local Government Board inquiry was held at 
Harrogate on Tuesday as to an application by the 
corporation for ganction to borrow £27,000 for the 
purposes of elactric lighting ; £4,000 for the con- 
struction of nw storage reservoirs for surplus 
water; £1,500 for the provision of underground 
conveniences on the Stray; £1,050 for works of 
storm-water overflow, the covering of a water- 
course, and the erection of a shed for mixing 
asphalte ; and £150 for the provision of conveni- 
ences at the Victoria Baths. 


Colonel G. T. Plunkett, late Royal Eagineers, 
has been appointed by the Lord President of the 
Council to the Directorship of the Science and Art 
Institutions in Dublin. In this capacity. he will 
have the same administrative control of the Science 
and Art Museum, the Metropolitan School of Art, 
the Botanic Gardens, and the National Library, as 
the late Director, Dr. Valentine Ball, C.B., and at 
the same time will be responsible for the duties at 
present connected with the office of secretary to the 
Royal College of Science, which post Colonel 
Plunkett has hitherto held. 


The Chester Town Council had before it, on 
Friday, a proposal for the erection of a new high- 
level bridge over the Dee, to connect the city and 
the residential district of Queen’s- park. The plans, 
prepared by Mr. Beswick, show a structure in two 
spans of 212ft. and 160ft. respectively, and 27ft, in 
width, running from St. Johu’s Churchyard to the 
Queen’s Park Estate, and the estimated cost is 
£11,500, towards which £5,000 and the land on the 
estate abutment would be provided by the residents 
in that suburb. The matter was referred to a sub- 
committee, 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH MOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


York Axcurrecturan Socrery.—The council 
of this society, in their thirteenth annual report, 
state that the total number of members on the 
roll is 58, being an increase of three since the last 
report was issued. Six new members have been 
elected, and three have left the city. Papers were 
read during the session by Messrs. H.W. Chubb, of 
London; F. W. Bedford, of Leeds; J. W. Long- 
field, London ; John Lane, and N. R. Yeomans, 
and excursions were made to Tadcaster, Pickering, 
and the city sewerage works at Fulford and 
Naburn. The treasurer’s report shows a balance 
in hand of £37 18s. The following are the 
arrangements for the present session: —Jan. 10 
(Friday), Annual Social Gathering ‘and distribu- 
tion of prizes ; Jan. 30 (Thursday), lecture, ‘‘ The 
Medizeval Manor House,’’? by Mr. Francis W. 
Bedford, A.R.I.B.A., Leeds; Feb. 14 (Friday), 
lecture, ‘‘ The Ventilation of Buildings,’ by Mr. 
A. H. Claypoole, A.M:I.C.H., York; March, 
lecture, ‘‘‘T'o Ancient Rome,’’ by Mr. G. Bertram 
Bulmer, F.R.I.B.A., Leeds; March 27 (Friday), 
lecture, ‘‘Old York,” by Mr. George Benson, 
York. j 


GLAsGow ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. —A 
lecture was delivered in the rooms, onTuesday, 
by Mr. James A. Morris, F.R.1.B.A., architect, 
Ayr. Subject, ‘‘ Architecture: What is it??? 
the President, Mr. A. .N. Paterson, M.A., in the 
chair. Reference was made by the chairman to 
the loss the association had sustained in the death 
of Mr. Thomas Gildard, hon. member’ and past 
hon. president of the association. Mr. Morris then 
said that the general acceptation of architecture 
wastheartof building or construction. Now, while 
this may be accepted as an undoubtedly popular 
definition, it seemed to the lecturer that one might 


= 


quite as accurately define poetry as thé art of 


grammar ; for if a knowledge of building or con- 


structing is to make a man an architect, it may be | 


quite as reasonably argued, that a knowledge of 
grammar will make a man a poet; a contention 
as unreasonable as if is absurd. An architect, 
should undoubtedly realise his architectural con- 
ceptions by the aid of good materials and sound 
construction ; but it does not follow that a know- 
ledge of these two last-named sciences must of 
necessity make one an architect. When, then, is 
architecture, considered as a fine art, ag it is, andnot 
merely as utilitarian in its aims and end? ‘It will 
be well, he urged, if we accept architecture as 
something serious, something ennobling, existing 
in the same high world as poetry and music and 
the sister arts. Ifa man knows or cares nothing 
for this spirit in art, this ideal, then is the man 
no true artist ; and if he has this spirit; let it be 
ever so feeble a spark, and does not submit to 
it, and walk up to it, then is he no true man. Is 
it uncharitable to think that this is surely different 
from the spirit in which much of our modern’ 
work is carried out; this, wherein‘some deem to run 
architecture as they would a commercial business, 
the end and aim of which appears to be to get 
increase of work, and thereby money? Asan almost 
invariable rule, and one with few exceptions, the 
biggest businesses in the architectural world, and 
those in which architectural fortunes are made, 
are precisely those run on purely commercial prin- 
ciples ; and those are the businesses in which the 
architectural quality of the work is nearly always 
in the inverse ratio to the amount of work done. 
And why? Is it not through press of business the 
principal often degenerates into the office feeder, 
bringing grist to the mill, and leaving it toa 
more or less competent staff to attend to its 
grinding? What is architecture is ay yet un- 
answered, and no one can define it for. you in 
words. If, however, we have eyes to see, and 
the power to understand what we see, we will 
find an abundant answer in every line of a Greek 
temple, in every stone of a Medixval church, and 
in all work that is high in aspiration, noble in 
conception, and true in itself, A large number of 
lantern slides were shown, illustrating the lecture, 
and at the close Mr. Morris was awarded a hearty 
vote of thanks from a crowded audience for his 
able and interesting lecture, aes 


Briston Socrery ‘or Ancurrecrs.—At the 
ordinary monthly meeting: ofthis society, held at 
the Fine Arts Academy ‘last: week, a paper 
entitled ‘‘‘The Temples and Buildings of Ancient 
Greece as. we see them To-day,” with personal 
notes from Greece, Sicily, and South Italy, was 
read by Mr. Mowbray Aston Green, A.R.1.B.A. 
A description was given of the origin, history, 
and progress of the style and contemporary arts, 


ye 


| as also 2,500c.ft. of Hailes pink stone. 


and the paper was admirably illustrated 


graphs of the best examples of temples, theatres, 


and other buildings, and of sculpture and mural — 


paintings, which were exhibited by limelight. 


A discussion followed the reading of the paper, — 


and at its close a vote of thanks was unanimously 


accorded to Mr. Green for his address. 
CHIPS. 


The rural district council of King’s Norton have 
raised the salary of Mr. Webb, the assistant sur- 
veyor, from £156 to £250 a year. vu 


A special meeting of the Belfast Corporation has 
been held for the purpose of specially authorising 
the Bill in Parliament for the extension of the city 
boundiry. Deputations from outlying districts ob- 
jected that the measure was premature and too 
sweeping, but the Bill was approved by a large 
majority. ; 

- A Roman Catholic church, erected from designs 
by Messrs. Pagin and Pugin, Westminster, at a 
cost of: about £3,000, was opened at Morecambe on 


ed 
Ae 


the 12th:iost. by the Right Rev. Dr. Whiteside, 
Bishop of Liverpool. The edifice is in the Early — 


Decorated style, built of brick, with facings of 


Yorkshire pierpoints and dressings of Whittle stone, 


and will seat about 250 persons. 


A new Presbyterian church at Craigie, Perth, 


was opened on the 12th inst. The churen has been 
erected at a cost of £4,000. Sitting accommodation 
has been provided for over 500, but by the addition 
of transepts the building will ultimately be enlarged 
so as to accommodate 800, ; 


The town council of Great Yarmouth have 
received eight tenders for the erection of a refuse 
destructor, varying in amount from £7,802 to 
£12,769. A committes has baen appointed to advise 
as to the best form of destructor to adopt. 


Mrs. Warde-Aldam, who recently restored Hooton 


Pagnell Church, at a cost of £6,000, has presented © 


to the same church a set. of chimes and clock, cost- 
ing £600. : é 


The chief engineers for the construction of the 


Mombasa-Uganda Railway (670 miles in length), — 


Messrs. Anderson, Napier, and John, with several 
assistant engineers and a small staff. have now 
arrived at Mombasa from Hngland. The prepara- 
tions for the starting of the railway works have 
already been taken in hand, and a small railway 


plant has now arrived, and will be laid down assoon — 


as possible. 


The new Town-hall and Manicipal Buildingsat 
Croydon will be formally opened by the Prince and ~ 


Princess of Wales in May or June next. _ The 
group of buildings has been erected on the site of 


the former Central Station from plans by Mr, 
Charles Henman, A.R.I.B.A., of Cannon-street, 
E.C., whose design, as selected in competition, 


was given in our issue of June 3, 1892. 


The Paisley Town Council having agreed to ¥ 


convert the Quarry Park, which they purchased 


from the Roaa Trustees at a cost of £4,000, into a 


public park, have now décided to spend about £1,200 
on the levelling of the 
wall and railings. © 


The death of Mr. John Smythe, J.P., of Maid- 


stone, occurred on Saturday night after a prolonged 
illness. Daceased, who was 70 years of age, was 
head of the firm of Messrs. J. and A. S, Smythe, 
timber merchants, in that borough. ; i 


Under the will of the late Philip H, Rathbone, 
an alderman of Liverpool, the permanent collection 
of art works in the Walker Art Gallery of the city 
will be enriched by a gift of eight valuable pictures. 
Six of the works are by Italian artists, the largest 
being by Ghirlandajo, and the majority were painted 
in the 16th or 17th century by painters whose 
identity it is difficult to establish. The seventh 
picture is by the late Albert Moore, R.W.S., and 
the other is a copy of the Sistine ‘‘ Madonna and 
Child,” by Raphael. ‘These pictures will remain at 
Greenbank Cottage during Mrs. Rathbone’s life- 
time, and afterwards will be handed over to the 
trust of the Liverpool Corporation. Pee oe ot 


The eighth annual dinner of the North-Weste 


Sanitary Inspectors’ Association was held in Liver- — 


pool on Saturday, when it was stated that the 
association had, since its inauguration, steadily 
progressed, and now had a membership of 120, 
representing 50 urban and public health authorities. 


The new chimney which has been built at the 
Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, at a cost of about 
£2,000, from designs by Messrs. Sydney Mitchell 
and Wilson, being now completed, was inspected 


on Friday by the House Committee. It is 180ft. : 
high, 16ft. in diameter, and 3}ft. thick at the base, 


and it diminishes to 8in, at the top. In its construc- 
tion about 200,000 hard red bricks have been used, 
The whole 
weight of the material in the structure amounts to 
about 2,000° tons. Messrs. Bruce and 
Greenside, were the contractors, 


ground and the erection of © 
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205. Suors. (See‘‘Workshops.”) — — aa 238. TECHNICAL SCHOOLS ......... 8d. — — infirmaries, workhouses, 
206. Sinks, Housemaips. Stone- 239. Town HAtts ...:.... tess .1s.1d. — _ &e., complete, with slate or 
ware, complete with waste, 240. ERwW AT RES. 5. sicccves thane caeeets 1s.3d. — _ iron perforated floor, iron 
&c., but exclusive of water- 241. Tramways, Caste, Double columns, railing, roof, gut- — — £1 10s. per 
BUDDY rcctatevessieasiepevessisvees — — £6 each track, as for streets in terings, &c., width 3ft. 6in. foot run 
207. Sinks, ScurteRy. Complete . England, with paving of 262, Watts, Brick IncLosurE, 
with bracket, waste, &c., granite, setts, &c., complete, As for yards, &c., 7ft. high, 
but exclusive of water- including equipment, 3ft. — — £18,000 per brick coping, concrete 
BUDDY te. -ccceseserseeressel= vieeees —_. =) £4-each MBULGM ere hese es oe: mile foundations, digging, &c., — — 7s. 6d. per 
208. Skirriz Autey, complete... 63d. — £200 each Sin CHICK Mi, eeectvesceencscess eee foot run 
209. Smirumry, a sedeencee 63d. — = 242. ANALYTICAL TABLE oF AVERAGE Cost PER MILE oF | 263. Watts. Ditto ditto ditto — — 10s. per foot 
210. Srasuss (first class) ......... lod, — £150 per DovusiE-Track Caste Tramway ComPLereE. Iain thick. ih oo. ok a epee run 
atall 264. Watzs. Ditto ditto 10ft. — — 9s. 6d. per 
211. Staszs (second class) ...... 8d. — £100 per Svehlasaw ota | ] high, and ditto 9in. thick ... foot run 
stall BS |e me - 265. Wats. Ditto ditto ditto — — 138s. 6d. per 
212. Srasies (third class) ......... 6d. — £60perstall : se2/\/8 |8e.) 3 Rains thick) 15 ve omar. cendsees foot run 
213. Srasie Firments for stalls, | a s Ho S| a 266. Watus, Brick, EXTERNAL. 
complete, including iron a oe 8 wot =| oo In lime mortar, including 
ramp and sill, filled in with S| 8al& |fea| %s | 2 | digging and filling. Con- 
1}in. deal V-jointed match- se | Bola a dog | Bs pe crete footings,damp-course, 
boarding, iron heel-post, Deserip- | 3% BR) ae A wos | eye | ae Total brick plinth, stringcourse, 
manger, hayrack, head and tion. as) aw |, g oa | 33 2 | : and cornice; external 
heel chains, halter rings, 23.| a4} 2° ay B| S| | & facings, finished fair and 
| &., Ist class ........... Cena — — £16perhorse a2) s9\|2 |woe| Aa | A lime-whited inside ; doors, 
214. StaBLe Firments. Ditto Ly ae nies 8 S| rey | sashes and frames, and 
ditto, 2nd class.........0060000 — — £10perhorse a So ye eae! 8 usual finishings. Walls 
215. Staste Firments. Ditto oe ons eas le | built solid, 9in. thick......... — £6100 _ 
ditto, 3rd class ........ ere — — &T per horse ‘ | RS .| 8 BI S38) 267. WALLS. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 
216. Stastz Firments. Ditto Ba a | | tain, thicket tilly. — £820 — 
for loose boxes, including | |\——_|——— |-——- | 268. Watts. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 
door, fastenings, &c., Ist — — £20perloose | 3ft, gauge £2,000/£3,000 £500 |£6,800 £1,700|£4,000|£18,000 LOiny thick Muna csc te — £9120 — 
Class elt ats wavennciid areata eae box | | 269. Waris. Ditto as before, 
a7. ee Pipe ibe Ditto —  — £12 apnea but, walls a bali Sas 
itto, 2nd Class ........s000ss005 Ox ed 2hin. cavity, including bond- 
218. Srastz Firments. Ditto — — £9 per loose oes cei ape sey eh a Rains lijin. thick .. — £7180 — 
ditto, 3rd class ...........,.s066 box streets in England (over- 270. Watts. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 
219. Stasi Pavina. Comprising head system), with paving WGisi gs EHiGke are et ever there — £980 — 
2zin. granite concrete of granite setts, &c., com- 271. Watts, Brick, ExTERNA.. 
paving, laid on 4in. pe plete, including equipment, — — £11,000 per In lime mortar, including 
concrete, with 6in. of broken BlEy RAUGON elas. ctvescastocsey «ce mile digging and filling. Con- 
brick rubbish under, in- — £60011s. per|o44 taanwavs, Horse TRac- crete footings, damp-course, 
cluding finished surface yard super. T10N. *Double track, as for brick plinth, string-course, 
with all falls, grooves, or £6 12s. streets in England, with and cornice; external 
channels, &e.......5-...ssesesees per horse. paving of granite setts, &c., facings; plastered and 
220. Srarrcases, InonCiacunar. — — 14s.perstep, complete, including equip- — — £10,000 per papered inside; doors, 
Complete, including fixing, or£1 1s. per ment, 3ft. gauge ....c...ce-.ues mile sashes and frames, and 
3ft. Gin. diameter...........1:.. ft.inheight | 045. Tramways, STEAM TRAC- usual finishings. Walls 
221, Starmoasss. Ditto, ditto, — — 18s. pérstep, tion. Ditto, ditto, ditto, — — £12,000 per built solid, 9in. thick ......... — £7120 — 
4ft. 6in. diameter.......... trees or £178. per Sits Pauper sclearey mile | 272. Wats. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 
§ J ft.inheight 246. Tramways, ELECTRIC TRAC- 14in. thick ........ Fveseeeren beseas — £9 40 a 
222. Srarrcases. Ditto, ditto, — — 26s.perstep, TION. Single track, as for 273. Wauts. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 
GFt. diameter ........serserssere or£2 2s. per country districts in Ireland, 1Gin, thick earns eens — £10160 — 
ft.inheight complete including equip- — — £5,000 per| 274. Watts. Ditto as before, 
223. Starrcases, Iron, Straight, ment, 3ft. ZaUgE v....sseeeee mile but walls built hollow, with 
Complete, including string — — £2 per step,|o47, Tramways, Horse TRAO- 2hin. cavity, including bond- 
and handrail on each side, or £3 68. per tion. Ditto, ditto, ditto. — — £2,000 per ing bricks. ll}in. thick .. — £9 20 — 
Dba WAC Gr: pesesetnessenonsse ne ft.inheight Bf AU! ..-ecesscicevevnee ‘ mile | 275. WALLS. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 
224. Starrcases. Ditto, ditto, — — £2 5s. per|oyg Tranwavs, Stwau TRAC- TGitis Shick etvacs,.tsyeeseenoees — £10140 — 
REGENCE Svat as basasevsaoctans step, or tion. Ditto, ditto, ditto, — — £3,000 per | 276. Watus, Brick, InTERNAL, 
£3 8s. per Bits PAULA snes nee ws ctilhion mile in lime mortar, including 
ft.inheight | 949, Tramways. Wire rope, for digging, concrete footings, 
225. Starmcases, Sronz. Span- — — £2 2s. per precipitous or hilly situa- finished fair, and lime- 
drel steps, including hand- step, or £3 tions, having a running whited both sides; internal 
rail, balusters, &c. 3ft. Gin. 12s. per foot rma "rope driven by a sta- doors and usual finishings. 
wide........... seeanaeeeen eens seesee in height. tionary engine. Including ABN CCK. -o. Sus tepodaesse strane — £3180 — 
226. Srarrcases. Ditto, ditto. — — £2 12s. per engine, timber supports 27. Watts. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 
Aft, Gin. Wide.....0... sees step, or £4 (about 28 to the mile), Gin Lihiek te rssas.ctes ess Ros — £80 — 
10s. per foot carriers, &c., complete. To 278. Watts. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 
in height. carry about 10 tons per — — £1,300 per| | Idin, thick 0... — £6180 — 
227. Starroases, Woop. Deal POUT) iA aeeaeren ave ase mile | 279. Wats. Ditto, ditto, but 
risers, treads, strings, and — — 1bs.perstep, | 959. Tramways. Ditto, ditto, plastered and papered both 
balusters, with mahogany or 258. per having two fixed wire cables sides. 43in. thick ............ — £20 — 
handrail, newel, &c., com- foot in for supporting the load 280. Watts. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 
plete. 3ft. wide ............... height. carriers, the carriers being Pine thick. aatasntersce — £6160 — 
228. Starrcasss. Ditto, ditto. — — 20s.perstep, attached to a running wire 281. WaLLs. Ditto, ditto, ditto, : 
4ft. wide........ ap souseraserestsnes or 348. per rope driven by a stationary P4iny GOICK eS araay. actenetevhuars — £8 80 eee! 
foot in engine. Including engine, 282. WALLS, Briox, Exrra onLy 
: : height. framed timber supports, to. For each chimney-fiue, 
229. Staircases. Ditto, but with concrete foundations, car- including digging, concrete 
deal risers, cut and mitred — — 30s.perstep, riers, &c., complete, footings, lead  fiashings, 
string, mahogany handrail, or 503s. per carry a load of l0cwt.per — — £3,000 per chimney-pot, &c., but ex- 
newel, &c., complete. 3ft. foot in GALVIN yo oes euetinvene mile clusive of chimneypiece, 
POM AWICG eet tyekeasiapesicsonesess height. 251. Trer-Guarps. <As_ for rate, or kitchener ..,......... — — £6each 
230. Sramcases. Ditto, ditto. — — 383. per step, publicparks, thoroughfares, 283. Watrs, Brick, ExtRA ONLY 
4ft. Gin. wide........ “AN tegen or 65s, per &e., wrought iron, unclim- to. For each bay-window, 
foot in able, 2ft. diameter, 5ft. including digging, concrete 
231.STorgs. (See “ Ware- height. high home cata oe ae — — 16s. each footings, roof, lead flashings, 
HOUSES”) eresssesoserreeseresees aa isa ri 252. Trex-Guarps. Ditto, ditto, sashes, frames, and finish- 
232. STRAW STORES oo... 22d. £28300 — 3ft. diameter, 5ft. high ...... — — £leach ings of ordinary description — — £10 each 
(Height from floor to|o53 Tuxxzus, Raruway. In —  — 16s.per yard | 284, Waxzs, Sroxs, EXTERNAL. 
eaves 12ft.) limestone or clay and lined .. cube In lime mortar, including 
233. Tanks. Cast Iron, fixed 254. Untons. (See ‘ Work- digging, concrete footings, 
complete, including wood houses’?) ....secee EO — oo = damp-course,coursed rubble 
cover, &e., but exclusive of 255. Uninats as for public hammer - dressed walling 
water supply, capacity 3,500 institutions, &c., complete, with half-brick internal 
wallons, esses ieee -~)— £56 each with enamelled slate back, lining, wroughtstone plinth, 
234. Tanks divisions, earthenware basin string-course and quoins, 
gallons.......... — -— £75 each and waste, copper supply finished fair and lime- 
235. Tanks ipe, stoneware gutter, &c., whitedinside. 20in. thick. — £1100 — 
BAN ONS ies nae svtees sorserstzes —= = £110 each ut exclusive of water — — £8 10s. per| 285. WaLts. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 
236. TANKS. UNDERGROUND. supply, walls, roof, &c. ...... person Mine thick vcrcectoss tutes = £12—G-0Ne 
Complete with concrete 256. Urinats, Street. Complete, 286. WALLS. Ditto, ditto, ditto, 
walls, bottom and roof, in- with ornamental iron but plastered and papered 
cluding digging in clay, screens, divisions, roof, &c., inside instead of lime- 
gravel, and similar forma- but exclusive of water whited. 20in. thick ... ...., — £1250 — 
PIOTIS Pintcetercasteeceees tate Bcae aN IAs — 2d. per gal. supply, for three persons .. — — £60 each 287, Watts. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 
267. Urninats. Add foreach addi- Bdin’ thickstinn.cstcrecit ee aay, 2 S19.10,0) has 
* All rights reserved. tional person......... Be ea tins — — £10 each (To be continued.) 
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CONCERT HALLS AND ASSEMBLY 
ROOMS.—VII. 


By Ernest A. E. Woovrow, A.R.I.B.A. 


42 will be seen from the drawings of Willis’s 

Rooms (Figs. 1, 2, and 3) that a magnificent 
dancing saloon existed on the first floor, 40ft. 
wide by 85ft. long and 29ft. in height from floor 
to ceiling. This room—which I have chosen as 
an illustration because it was one of the most 
noted assembly rooms of fashionable London 
for very many years—was approached from 
King-street by a staircase 6ft. wide. At one 
side of the room was a card-room, 28ft. by 24ft., 
and a tea-room or second card-room, 35ft. by 
24ft. This room could also be used asa retiring- 
room or a drawing-room for those who wished to 
rest during the dances. The large tea-room at 
the end of the hall measured 42ft. by 238ft. This 
was the reception-room ; people arriving passed 


the requirements of the business carried on i2 
this building, for not only did dances take place 
here, but dinners, banquets, and meetings were 
frequently held within the walls. 

The ventilation of the |dancing-room was 
obtained by the windows overlooking King- 
street. The room was lit by means of large 
gaseliers hung with lustres, which were after- 
wards altered for the fittings of the electric light. 

The dancing-floor was nearly 2ft. in thickness, 
carried on wrought iron girders, and when the 
floor was fully loaded with dancers the spring in 
the floor was such that the deflection in the 
centre was as much as 4in. The floor is said to 
have been an excellent one for dancing, and much 
in favour with the dancers on account of its 
smoothness and elasticity. 

Another form of dancing-room existing in 
London is that which is attached to the dancing 
school, which is used in the daytime for tuition, 


LONCITUDINAL SECTION. 


+ 
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Fig. 2. 


from the landing at the top of the staircase 
through this room into the. ball-room, and were 
here received by the host and-hostess when private 
dances were given. It was in this’room that for 
a long time the meetings took place of the 
Dilettante Society. Between the two reception- 
rooms was a serving lobby, with a lift to the 
kitchens below, and it was from this serving- 
room that the light refreshments were passed 
into the tea-rooms. 

On the ground floor below; as seen on the 
section, was a large ‘supper-room, entered from 
the vestibule of the grand staircase. 

The basement was occupied by extensive 
kitchens and wine-cellars, fully adapted to meet 


and at night for public dances, as well as dance 
among the pupils, and for private parties. It is 
perhaps this class of dancing-room which, from 
the point of public safety, is the worst kind of 
existing room used for dancing in* London. There 
are very few of these rooms which are licensed by 
the authorities, as the owners ‘protect themselves 
by pleading that the dances given at their estab- 
lishments are not public dances, but only for the 
tuition and practice of their pupils; yet, from 
the architect’s point of view this should make no 
difference ; the danger, if it exists, being as great 
for the pupils as for the general public. 

It is a sure proof that these: rooms, as a rule, 
are not structurally fit for the assemblage of large 


numbers of people, when one finds how very few 
-|have been licensed by the authorities, and how 


many the authorities have taken proceedings 
against for being opened to the public without a 
certificate of safety. In some cases the owners of 
the premises have been fined for using their rooms 
for the public; in other cases they have been 
let off. ae 

Now there is no difficulty in obtaining the cer- 


tificate of the London County Council for a 
building, when that building is deemed safe by the 
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Council’s architect, and yet we find, although an 
attack was made upon these dancing-rooms, and 
although the magistrates advised the owners to 
apply for this certificate, but very few hold such & 
certificate, and why? Because they are not struc- 
turally in such a condition as to justify the 


Council granting it. - 


All this points to the fact that, whether used by _ 


public or private individuals, the dancing-rooms 
of this class in London still lack much that is 
desirable in their arrangements forthe prevention 
of fire and panic. Many dancing-rooms are con- 
nected in the same fire risk as the private resi- 
dence of the instructor ; some are built out, in the 
form ‘of a temporary structure, over the garden 


ground in the rear of a house, with no other — 
| escape except through the house; others are con- 


nected with premises in different occupation, such 
as shops ; while others are equally unfit for any 
assemblage of people by being situated ‘at a level 


above the street, and approached by dnly one 


narrow wooden staircase. eats ; 
In connection with most of these dancing-rooms 
: ren 


FS 


Fic.4.—A, hall; BB, drawing-room; H, ladies” 
cloak-room; TF, gentlemen’s cloak-room; G, 
supper-room; H, buffet; J, billiard-room; K, 
vestibule ; L, terrace. 


are supper-rooms where smoking is allowed; 


smoking also takes place in the passages—all 
adding to the danger from fire. The construction 
is generally very bad, and consists of alterations 
and additions to old premises carried out in the 
cheapest manner, with no regard to prevention of 
fire, or the escape of the occupants ot the room. 

I can only repeat here what I said with regard 
to parish rooms: it cannot matter to the archi- 
tect how a room is used, whether by public or 
private parties: the lives are equally valuable, 


and the risk of fire and panic equally great. The = 
same argument applies whether the premises are 


licensed or not. It is clearly the duty of the 
architect designing a dancing academy to look 
upon it as an assembly hall, and to consider alk 
the requirements in his planning for the quick 
escape of the dancers by good exits, as well as to 
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Fic. 6.—A, hall or dancing-room; B, vestibule; C, entrances; D, refreshment- 
room; E, drawing-room; F, cloak-room; G, buffet ; H, terrace. 


construct his building and arrange his plan so as 
to minimise the risk from fire therein, or from 
any adjacent building, or even from the adjuncts 
of the building itself. 


The sanitary accommodation of the dancing- 
room of this class is too frequently sadly deficient ; 
large cloak-rooms are much needed, and, as I 
have already said, supper-rooms and smoking- 
rooms are required, but these should be planned 
with due regard to safety. There should never 
be open fireplaces in a dancing-room, as the 
danger of a light ball-dress catching fire from 
such a source is very great. High iron wire 
guards should be placed in front of all fireplaces, 
where they exist; but it is better under any 
circumstances to heat the room by other methods 
than by an open fireplace: 

The construction of the dancing-floor will un- 
doubtedly cause the proprietor more interest than 


Fic. 5,—M, library ; N,reading-room; O, orchestra ; 
is P, drawing-room ; Q:Q,-supper-rooms; R, com- 
mittee-rooms, ie i 


the arrangements of safety. This is, of course, an 
essential feature in the design; a small minstrel 
gallery is also a réquisite in the.dancing-room. 
The proprietor or instructor. will need an office 
for the transaction of his. business’ near the 
entrance. ; shi x : 
There’ are some large dancing-rooms devoted 
entirely to the teaching of stage dancing, and 
they are of such a size that the whole corps de 
dallet can be instructed and trained for the stage. 


These rooms are used where no stage floor in a 
theatre is available, and where the performances 
are rehearsed for the provinces. 


the buffet. and billiard-room. Both the wings 
are connected with the garden. The orchestra 
is placed in a musicians’ gallery at one end of the 
hall on the first-floor level. “On this floor are 
situated library, reading-rooms, drawing-room, 
and small supper-rooms. 

In Fig. 6 is a plan of the Casino at Briinn, 
which holds 1,000 persons. This is also situated 
in a large park, and has four entrances, one at 
each end and two on one of. the sides of the 
building. The difference in the height of the 
ground allowed for the formation of a terrace 
with steps leading to the garden: The large or 
dancing-room is 69ft. long, by 36ft. wide, and 
36ft. high. The orchestra is placed in a gallery 


at one end. 


CHIPS. 


A lecture on ‘Lights, Ancient and Modern,’’ 
was delivered on Thursday night in last week by Mr. 
Ivison Macadam, F.R.S.E., in the Philosophical 
Institution, Edinburgh, under the auspices of the 
local branch of the National Society for the Regis- 
tration of Plumbers. Mr. John Allan presided. 


According to the statistics of the Labour Depart- 
ment, there is a distinct improvement in employment 
in principal industries, the percentage of unemployed 
being lower than for any month since November, 
1894, A further slight seasonal decline in employ- 
ment is observable in the building trades, which, 
however, continue to be well employed. The 
percentage of unemployed in November in unions 
making returns is 1*l, compared with 1:9 in 
October, the: November figure being considerabl. 
below the percentage (4'2) in November, 1894. 
slight failing-off in employment has taken place in 
the furnishing and’ woodworking trades. The per- 
centage of unemployed in November in unions 
making returns is 29, compared with 2°6 in 
October, and with 2°5 in November, 1894. 


The city council of Sheffield, after a long dis- 
cussion, decided at their last meeting to promote a 
Water Supply Bill in Parliament next session to 
protect the Little Don waters, and also a Bill to 
take over the existing tramways in the main streets 
of the city. 


The Northern Lighthouse Commissioners have 
resolved to proceed without delay with the erection 
of a new lighthouse at the, Tad Head, on the farm 


Even these | of Hallhill, near Bervie, Kincardineshire. Saveral 


buildings should have equal structural care | contractors have visited the site during the past few 


devoted to them, although they are never used 
by the public. 

Strictly speaking, there are very few, if any, 
casinos in London which can be looked upon in 
the'same light as the word “ casino ” conveys when 
referring to the buildings of the Continent which 
go under this name. By a casino is meant, I 
presume, in London a. place of public dancing, 
where the public can enter promiscuously to dance 
without invitation or introduction—a place kept 
open constantly for public dancing. Of such 
places there are few in the Metropolis. The public 
dances which are given are generally under the 
auspices of some individual or society, and are 
held in a public assembly room hired for the 
night or for a-series of evenings during the season. 

The casinos of the Continent are very different 
buildings, and used in a very different way. 
They are more like clubhouses, replete with every 
comfort and for every form of amusement. Rooms 
are provided not only for dancing, but there are 
billiard-rooms, card-rooms, libraries, reading- 
rooms, supper-rooms, conversation-rooms, &c. 

I propose in this and the next chapter drawing 
attention to one or two plans showing the develop- 
ment of these buildings as a contrast to the 
dancing-rooms. which the general run of the 
public have to put up with in London. It must 
not be thought that I mean there are no good 
rooms in London where dances can be held; on 
the contrary, there are. But what I particularly 
refer to is the lack of rooms devoted primarily 
and exclusively to dancing only. 

In Figs. 4 and 5 are seen the plans of the 
Marine Casino..at Pola, which is a building 
standing in a splendid position in the middle of 
a great park. Wide steps lead to a terrace, into 
which the vestibule opens by three doors. ‘To the 
right is the porter’s room ; to the left, the grand 
staircase. From the vestibule an ante-room 
is reached through an arched staircase ; on either 
side are the ladies’ and gentlemen’s cloak-rooms, 
while there is a separate entrance from the hall 
leading directly into the ladies’ retiring-room. 
The hall is 60ft. long by 37ft. wide, and has 
dining-rooms on either side. One side of the 
building is occupied by a series of supper-rooms, 
used also as drawing-rooms for resting between 
the dances, while on the other are placed 


days with the view of giving in estimates for the 
work. The proposed lighthouse will be midway 
between the existing ones at Girdleness and Monte 
roseness, 


It is a noteworthy illustration of the ever- 
increasing demand for typewriters that the Yost 
Typewriter Company have felt it necessary to manu- 
facture writing machines fitted with Hindustani 
characters. Her Gracious Majesty has been pleased 
to inspect and commend this unique machine, which, 
in the opinion of its manufacturers, will give an 
impetus to the typewriter business in the ‘* far 
East.”’ 


An entirely new system of drainage and sewage 
disposal has recently been carried. out at Road | 
Ashton, Wilts, the seat of the Right Honourable 
W. H. Long, M.P., from plans prepared by, 
and under the superintendence of, Mr. W. H. 
Stanley, A.M.Inst.C.E., of Trowbridge. The works, 
costing over £1,400, have been executed by Mr. 
John Smith, of Chippenham, builder, and Messrs. 
Gowan and Stevens, of Trowbridge, plumbers, 
Mr. H. Hillier, of Marlborough, being resident 
engineer. 


The Southend Town Council have decided to 
extend the pier seawards, at a cost of over £20,000. 
It is hoped the work will be completed for next 
season. 


The contract for the remaining portion of the 
Buxton and Ashbourne Railway, from Parsley Hey 
to Ashbourne, has this week been let to Messrs. 
Naylor Brothers, Leeds, who constructed the 
Buxton and Parsley Hey section of the line, and 
are at present engaged upon the Buxton District 
Council’s new reservoir at Burbage. 


The Lands Committee of the City Corporation 
has commissioned Mr. F, J. Williamson, of Esher, 
to execute a bust in marble of the Dake of Cam- 
bridge, to be placed in the Guildhall. 


The Wath and North Rotherham Joint Hospital 
Board have decided to invite competitive plans for 
a building of twenty beds, limited to. architects 
practising within a radius of fourteen miles’ of the 
district, ; 

Plans by Mr. Bennett, of Coventry, for a Shake- 
speare theatre to be built at Clapham have been 
passed by the London County Council. 


Mr. George Clinch, of the British Museum library, 
has been appointed clerk and librarian to the Society 
of Antiquaries, in succession to Mr. E. C. Ireland. : 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Borzpina 
NEws, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tue Stranp Newsparzer Oompany, Limirep. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines, 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
Sure can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
mie reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. 


SITvATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for ‘Situations Vacant” 
or “Situations Wanted” is Onz Sumiine ror TWENTY- 
Foun Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
Ali Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Nerxr week the Burtpinc News will be published on the 
usual day; but, in order to complete arrangements 
before the holidays, it will go to press on TUESDAY, 
and all advertisements for the next issue must reach 
the Office 


BEFORE FIVE P.M. ON TUESDAY, DEC. 24. 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVL., 
XLIX., LI., LII., LIV., LVII., LIX., LX., LXI., 
LXIL., LXIIT., LUXIV.,and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requirin; 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended PTE 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 

Recrrvep.— E. L. Maclaren. —J. W. P.—Civ. Eng.— 
KE. W. and Co.—Traveller.—W. B. (Salford).—F. R. and 
E.R. Co.—C. W. L. 


““BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 


Drawiyes Receivep.— Tex,” ‘“‘ Cygnette,’’ “ Venus,’’ 
** Owl,” ‘‘ Moor,” ‘“‘Dunelm”’ (no name and address), 
“T-Square,” “‘ Kaffir,” ‘ Paff-Puff,” ‘ Black-beetle,”’ 
“Mandalay,” ‘Once More.” “Country Cousin,’’ 
“Dessinateur,”’ “ E.,? ‘* Red Lion.” 

0 9 
Correspondence, 
——+-9+—__ 

SHOREDITCH BATHS AND LIBRARY 
COMPETITION. 


To the Editor of the Burtpine News. 


Srm,—I am informed, on good authority, that the 
award of the referee, Mr. Rowland Plumbe, was 
_ only confirmed ultimately by a majority of one, so 
that Mr. Hare may be said to have really secured 
the work by merely a hair’s-breadth. Things 
in the mean time are not going very smoothly, 
Thear, as the Library Commissioners feel that 
they have been sacrificed to the requirements of 
the Baths Commissioners, and in any case, even 
if the Vestry grants the necessary precept, very 
material alterations in the plans for both depart- 
ments will be necessary.—I am, &c., 

ONE IN THE Crowp. 


JERRY-WORKED STONE. 


Srr,— Occasionally I read in your journal of 
the doings of jerry builders. I now wish to call 
the attention of architects and builders who get 
their stone worked ready for fixing at the quarry 
to the way in which some jerry stone-working is 
done by machinery in some of the quarries in the 
south-west of England. In some cases the 
machine cuts the weatherings of the silla the 
whole length of the stone, and masons have then 
to put in the seats of jambs, &c. Under-cut 
mouldings in return pieces of cornices and string- 
Courses are cut through in the same way, and 
pieces put in, and in some cases the pieces are 
not dovetailed. If this is not jerry stone- working, 
I do not know what other name fo call it. What 
would a gentleman say if, passing by a well- 


known London theatre, a piece of stone several 
pounds in weight dropped on his new hat. or 
where could he get redress for a broken head? I 
write this hoping architects, &c., will see that 
none of their stonework is scamped in this way 
in the future.—I am, &c., 
A Mason wHo uas Pur 1n SoME oF 
THESE PIECES. 


P.S.—It is not because the stone is sold ata 
cheaper rate by working it thus, for I see the 
firm wanted £1,000 more for their stone than 
the builder could get the best of the Bath stone 
for a job near Taunton only a few weeks ago. 


Intercommunication, 


—_~#o 
QUESTIONS. 


[11466.|—Lecterns.—In a pleasantly-written brochure 
by Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A., of Newbury, entitled ‘‘ Au 
Old Berkshire Village,” a very old lectern is referred to. 
It exists in the Church of St. Augustine of Canterbury at 
East Hendred, and is thus mentioned by the accomplished 
author: “‘ The oak lectern is a remarkable one, being of 
13th-century date, and in good preservation.’’ I have 
always assumed that the oneat Bury and the 14th-century 
carved oak eagle lectern now in use at St. Thomas’s 
Church, Exeter, and formerly in Exeter Cathedral, were 
two of the oldest oak lecterns in England. Surely the 
lectern at East Hendred is not Early English workman- 
ship !—Harry Hems, 

{11467.|-Fumigated Oak. — Will some reader 
kindly describe the method of fumigating oak ?—Oxp 
Crow. 

[11468..—Account.—A. and B. are partners in a 

small building business, and have been in business nine 
months. The plant belongs to A. What would be a fair 
percentage for A. to charge for use of plant? Please also 
state if percentage should be charged on total amounts of 
bills rendered to customers, or on profits.—GaLEz AND 
Paag. 
_-[11469.|—Advertising.— Would it be considered a 
breach of etiquette and unprofessional for an A.R.I.B A. 
to insert a notice of practice ina local paper? If so, how 
is a man to build up a practice !—ENnTERpPBISE, 


—_—_—_—_O_OCO EE ———_____— 


CHIPS. 


The site at Llandudno granted by Lord Mostyn 
for the pavilion in which the Histedfodd of 1896 
will be held has been entered upon by the com- 
mittee, the land, whichis in the immediate vicinity 
of the railway station, being plotted out by 
Mr. Humphreys, the local agent of the Mostyn 
estate. Messrs. Darbyshire and Smith, Manchester, 
are the architects. 


A new savings bank is about to be built at 
Gateshead. Mr. Stephen Piper, Westgate-road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, is the architect. 


The Stowmarket Charity Trustees are building 
premises at Stowmarket from the designs of Mr, 
Henry Geo. Bishop, M.S.A. Messrs. Andrews and 
Murray are the contractors. The floors are to be 
fireproof, on the ‘‘Mark Fawcett’? system. The 
constructional iron and steel work is being supplied 
and fixed by Messrs. Mark Fawcett and Co., of 
Westminster. 


New Board schools have been erected at Peter- 
borough, and special consideration has been given 
to ventilation, which has been carried out on the 
Boyle system, the latest improved form of the 
patent self-acting air-pump ventilator being adopted 
for the extraction of vitiated air, and their latest 
improved air inlets for the admission of fresh air. 


Dr. Vaughan, Dean of Llandaff and late Master 
of the Temple, was presented with a portrait of 
himself on the 12th inst. at the studio of Mr. Ouless, 
R.A., by whom the portrait has been painted. The 
picture, which represents the dean in gown and 
hood, has been subscribed for by the clergy who 
have, during the last 35 years, successively studied 
under Dr, Vaughan in preparation for holy orders, 


The trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 
have accepted from Mr. W. M. Rossetti a pencil 
drawing, head and shoulders, of the Pre-Raphaelite 
painter, Ford Madox Brown, done by Dante G. 
Rossetti in 1852. 


In recognition of faithful services rendered by 


Mr. John R. Brown, for 25 years assistant- master 


at the Liverpool School of Art, the past and present 
students have presented him with a purse of gold 
and an illuminated address. 


The Great Eastern Railway Company proposes 
to construct a short railway from their station at 
North Walsham on the Norwich and Cromer line 
to form a junction with the authorised Mundesley 
branch of the Midland and Great Northern Railway 
Companies. This junction will enable it to run to 
Mundesley, a rising watering-place on the Norfolk 
coast, midway between Yarmouth and Cromer. 


The result of last week’s sales at the Estate 
Auction Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, was £86,511, a 
very good figure for the time of the year, 


RAILWAY SUPERFLUOUS LANDS. 


\ \ THEN a railway company has to take land 


for the purpose of its undertaking, it 
frequently happens that it has to take more than 
is actually required. These superfluous lands are 


dealt with by the Lands Clauses Act, 1845, under — 


which it is provided that the promoters of every 
such undertaking shall sell those lands they do 
not require within a specified period; but before 


doing so they must offer them to the owner of . 


the lands from which they were originally 
severed. This right of pre-emption in the 
former owner may sometimes be of value, and 
it has occasionally given rise to litigation. The 
latest case upon this subject is that of the 
North-Eastern Railway Company (Zimes, 7th 
Dec.). In this case the railway company 
had, under their special Act, purchased from 
the plaintiff's predecessors in title, as long 
ago as 1863, about 57 acres of land in the 
neighbourhood of Goole in Yorkshire. They did 
not use allthis land in their own undertaking ; 
but in 1883 the Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way, by their special Act, were authorised to take 
by compulsion or agreement a portion of this 
land for their new line, and they did so accord- 
ingly. The plaintiff now claimed that this land 
came within the scope of the statute as superfluous 
land, and should have been first offered to him, 
and he sued for damages for breach of his right 
of pre-emption. : 

Mr. Justice Kekewich was of opinion that the 
fact of the North-Eastern Railway having sold 
this land to the other railway proved it to be 
superfluous land, and gave judgment for the 
plaintiff. But on appeal this ruling has been 
altogether reversed. The Court of Appeal held 
that the sale of this land to the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway under the compulsory powers 
of the special Act of that company was no proof 
whatever that the land was superfluous within the 
meaning of the statute. It was shown also that 
if the new railway had’ not wanted’ and obtained 
the lands the defendants would themselves have 
used them. Still, the case may be of service in 
calling attention to the right of pre-emption pos- 
sessed by the former owner of superfluous land, 
of which there is no doubt a great deal lying 
more or less idle nowadays, 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.0. 


Nore.—All questions for reply in this column _ 
must be headed *‘ Burnpine News,’’ and must 


reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


T. R.—Roap.—Watu.—Reparr.—Probably A can be 
compelled to repair the whole length of the road in front 
of his houses; but he should request the local board to 
serve notice on the ground landlord as an adjoining 
owner. As tothe wall, A does not appear to me to be 
liable, and the owner should be made to repair it. 


FormMatity.—Drains.—Notick.—The sanitary autho- 
rity ought to give a certificate showing that the work 
ordered had been done to their satisfaction and passed by 
their surveyor. ‘ 


D.F.—Lease.—Drains.—Liasiuity.—This point would 
turn not only upon the covenant to repair, but also upon 
the other covenant by the lessee. as to paying all ‘ assess- 
ments, charges, outgoings,” &c., imposed upon the house. 
The making of new drains does not come within an 
ordinary repairing clause; and as to the rest, Iam not 
informed. Pedra wp ri 


W.S.D.—Locan Boarp.— Watt. — Tarcxness. —I 
think the board may be held right, as your walls do 
‘“‘comprise’””—that is to say, carry -three stories, one 
being in the roof; and if so, then they should be 133in. 
throughout, as they end “below the es cat story.” If 
the walls went higher, then 9in. would 
portion, which you do without altogether. 


C. W. 8.—Leass.—Fasric.—F1oor.—I should say the 


lessee was not liable under his covenant, as this would ~ 


come in under the exception as to ‘‘ timbers”? by analogy. 
Or  ——__ 


LEGAL INTELLIGENOF, 


RESTRICTIONS ON ALTERATIONS TO Fats, — 
Hupson v. Cripps.—In the Chancery Division on 
Friday, before Mr. Justice North, a motion was 
made on the part of Mrs. Hudson, a tenant of a flat 
on the second floor of Oxford-mansions, to restrain 
the landlord, the defendant in the action, till trial, 
from going on with certain alterations in his pre- 
mises, which have been commenced, with a view of 
providing accommodation for a new Cavendish Club. 
Oxford-mansions stands on the site of Oxford 
Market, near Oxford-circus, and was erected some 
20 years ago for the purpose of being let in flats. It 
is a quadrangular building, with a court in the 
middle, having one common entrance and staircase 


e enough for that - 


ed 
Ma 


as 


for all the tenants, the premises on each floor having 


access by verandahs with the general staircase. 
Mrs. Hudson held her flat (a suite of five rooms) 
under a printed agreement which contained various 

‘stipulations and conditions, in effect limiting the 
use of the premises to the purposes of a residential 
flat, and made for the mutual protection of the 
tenants of all the flats. Till recently the whole of 
the premises had been used as residential flats, with 
the exception of certain rooms on the ground floor 
looking on the street, which had been used as offices, 
The defendant’s own evidence showed that he was 
turning the whole of the two lower floors into a 
club, and that he was inclosing the courtyard in the 
middle up to the top of the first floor with a glass 
roof. The plaintiff's evidence, filed recently, went 
to show that it was intended to turn the rooms on 
the higher floors into bedrooms for the club, and 
that the kitchen ranges on those floors had been 
removed. Mr. Justice North was of opinion that, 

_ looking at the fact that the agreement was in printed 
form, that the premises were occupied when the 
agreement was made, and had been for many years 
occupied, as residential flats, and at the various pro- 
visions contained in the agreement and incorporated 
regulations, it was clear that the provisions con- 
tained in it were intended to be applied to all the 
flats for the mutual protection of all the tenants. 
It seemed a case that came within the principles 
laid down by Lord Macnaghten in the case of 
‘* Spicer v. Martin,” and acquiesced in by the other 
Lords, and always since accepted as law—a case in 
which a lessor was restrained from letting houses in 
a block of buildings for purposes inconsistent with 
restrictions imposed on the lessees generally. Ha 
therefore granted an injunction. 


Tue Aquisition or Lonpon Tramways.—The 
question of the right of the London County Council 
to acquire the tramways in North London came, on 
Friday, before the Court of Appeal by way of 
appeal from a decision of Mr. Justiee Romer in 
favour of the Council. The North Metropolitan 
Tramways Company claimed that the Council 
could not exercise their statutory powers until 
the expiration of twenty-one years from the 


passing of the company’s last Act of Parliament in ! 


1887 ; but the County Council maintained that it 
should date from 1871. The Master of the Rolls 
said the appeal must be dismissed, on the ground 
that a private Act could not overrule an existing 
public Act, unless the private Act by express words 
overruled it. Lord Herschell and Lord Justice 
Kay concurred. 

MANCHESTER CANAL CONTRACT ARBITRATION.— 
The arbitrator, Mr. Harrison Hayter, has published 
his award in the matter of the claim of Sir John 
Jackson against the Manchester Ship Canal Com- 
pany. Tne claimant was the contractor for sections 
1 and 2 of the canal, and also for some minor works, 
and the present claim was for extras only. The 
arbitrator sat in the Westminster Palace Hotel for 
14 days, and the number of witnesses on either side 
was limited to four, A novel feature in arbitration 
of this magnitude was that the conduct of the case 
was placed by the respective parties in the hands of 
their solicitors, no counsel being retained. The 
amount claimed by Sir John Jackson was £107,601, 
and the amount awarded by the arbitrator is 
£36,650, including a sum of £10,370 for interest up 
to September 30, 1895, 


CHARGE AGAINST AN ARCHITECT AND HIS ASSIST- 
ANT.—Before Sir John Bridge, at Bow-street, on 
Thursday and Saturday, Kent Pinchbeck, described 
as an architect, York-buildings, Adelphi, and Alex- 
ander Martin, architect’s assistant, of the same 
address, were charged on remand with conspiring 
to defraud by means of false pretences. The prose- 
cutor was Mr, George Wilkinson, of the firm of 
Wilkinson and Sons, builders, Clarendon-road, 
Notting-hill. In consequence of an advertisement, 
he saw Pinchbeck on March 13 of this year, and 
was requested to give a price for erecting a pair of 
__ Villas at Northwood, Middlesex. Hoe said the houses 
_ were wanted by a rich client of his, Mr. Miles 
Atkinson, of Blackheath, and was corroborated by 
Martin, who appeared to be the manager of Pinch- 
beck’s business, B-lieving these statements to be 
true, Mr. Wilkinson entered into a contract with 
** Miles Atkinson, Esq., of Blackheath,’’ and erected 
the villas. He never saw Mr. Atkinson, but re- 
ceived two payments on account from Pinchbeck 
—a cheque for £200 in Jane, and one for £50 in 
September. He roofed in the houses and con- 
nected them with the drains, and there was about 
£445 due to him. He pressed for payment, but 
could get no more money, and ultimately refused 
to proceed with the contract. Prosecutor made 
inquiries at the police-station and post-office at 
Buckheath, but could find no Miles Atkinson 
there. A short time ago the case of ‘ Rollett v. 
Pinchbeck’’ came on in the High Court before Mc. 
Justice Mathew. The plaintiff was a builder, and 
sued Pinchbeck for money. Pinchbeck said he was 
only an architect, and that, if anyone was to be 
sued, it should be Miles Atkinson, his principal. 
Martin gave similar evidence. Prisoners had 
obtained money from three other builders on 
identically the same representations, the total 
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sum amounting to £1,500. %The land on which the 
houses were built was purchased in 1894 by Pinch- 


' beck, and they had been unable to trace any Miles 


Atkinson. Pinchbeck mortgaged the deeds, and 


| gave out contractsin the name of Atkinson. He 
' granted building leases to Marian Pinchbeck, his 


wife. He sold the ground rents for £1,530, and his 
wife mortgaged the leasehold interest for sums 
amounting to upwards of £2,000. Mr. Miles 
Atkinson was now called by the solicitor for the 
defence. He said that he signed the building con- 
tracts referred to, and at that time wasin a position 
to fulfil their conditions, ‘The prisoners were again 
remanded, without bail_—In connection with this 
charge, Mr. J. B. Pinckbeck, architect and sur- 
veyor, of 92, Himpstead-road, N.W., has written 
to the daily Press explaining that he is in no way 
connected with Kent Pinchbeck. 


CONVERSION OF EXEMPTED Buripincs.—At 
Lambeth Police-court, on Tuesday, William R bert 
Green, the owner of the premises, Ne. 98, Holly- 
dale-road, Peckham, was summoned by Mr. Ellis 
Marsland, M.S,A., district surveyor for Camber- 
well, ‘‘ for converting a building—to wit, a green- 
house, which, when originally erected, was legally 
exempt from the operation of the Building Act, into 
a workshop and store.’”? Mr. Williams said the 
summons was taken out for a contravention of the 
211th section of the new Building Act. The offence 
complained of was one which was very much on the 
increase. Mr. Marsland said on December 7 he 
visited the premises, No. 98, Hollydale-road, and 
found a greenhouse used for the storage of paint, 


\turpentine, wall-papers, and other combustible 


materials, A portion of the roof was covered with 
corrugated iron, and two of the sides were boarded 
up. By his Worship: The building was originally 
a greenhouse. Under the new Act a builder could 
put up a greenhouse without notice to the district 
surveyor. Builders were finding that out, and 
were putting up greenhouses, and then converting 
them for use for other purposes. For the defence, 
Charles Malthouse, the tenant of the premises, said 
he entered into occupation in September last, and 
the greenhouse was erected by the defendant for his 
(Malthouse’s) convenience. It was now in exactly 
the same condition as when it was originally con- 
structed. Witness had been repairing the house, 
and during the progress of the work he put some 
paint-pots and other articles in the greenhouse out 
ofthe way. He intended to use the building asa 
greenhouse when a stove had been fixed. Mr, 
Hopkins adjourned the summons sine die.—Mr. 
Samuel Morrison, of The Gables, Alleyn Park, was 
summoned for converting a greenhouse into a 
billiard-room, In this case the offence was admitted, 
and Mr. Hopkins fined the defendant 203,, with 


423. costs. 
—Oo6884888~__— 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Tue PREVENTION OF LeEAD-Porsonina. — At 
Monday’s meeting of the Association of Yorkshire 
Students, connected with the Institution of Civil 
Hagineers, Mr. O. J. Kirby, Bitley Waterworks 
Engineer, read a paper on ‘* Waste of Water due to 
Lead Contamination and the means of Preventing 
such Contamination.’’ H3 mentioned that a news- 
paper correspondencs on the subject of lead- 
poisoning had led to an increase in the consump- 
tion of water at Batley of over 100 per cent., the 
pedple allowing taps to run before drawing water. 
The author dealt with the various means of pre- 
venting the presence of peat in the water, which 
was said to be the chief cause of the action upon 
lead, and described his method (with that object in 
view) of preventing the first rush of storm-water 
into the reservoir by means of self-closing flood- 
gates. Mr. Thomas Hewson, M.Inst.C.E., vice- 
president, who was in the chair, said that the Loeds 
water, though containing a certain quantity of 
peat, was reported to have no action upon lead, 
and hence no special measures were considered 
necessary. Mr. M, Patterson, M.Inst.C.E., referred 
to the objections to the use of other materials than 
lead for service pipes, and said that Haglish-made 
lead, containing a small proportion of silver, was 
far less readily acted upon than foreign lead. He 
also mentioned cases where, owing to the arrange- 
ments of the reservoirs, the author’s method was 
inapplicable. Ina the case of Loch Katrine water, 
six months’ exposure was found to stop all deleteri- 
ous action upon lead. Messrs. C. C. Smith, A. E. 
Nicholls, George Carter, and F. L, Watson also 
took part in the discussion, to which Mr. Kirby 
replied. 

OO OEE 

At their meeting on Thursday morning last 
(Dec. 12th) the Fulham Board of Gaardians con- 
tirmed their building committee’s recommendation 
to appoint Mr, Walter Herriog, of Trafalyar- 
buildings, Northumberland-avenue, W.C., to pre- 
pare the quantities for the additions to the workhouse 
in Fulham Palace-road, the designs for which are 
being prepared by Mr. Alfred Sixon Snell, architect, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C 
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Our Office Table, 


Tue authenticity or otherwise of a hitherto 


unknown portrait of Shakespeare formed the sub= ._ 
ject of an interesting discussion at the meeting 


of the Society of Antiquaries on Friday evening, 
inaugurated by Mr. Lionel Cust, the director of 
the National Portrait Gallery. The picture, 
which was exhibited at the meeting, is one 
recently discovered by Mr. Edgar Flower, of 
Stratford-on-Avon, and presented by him to the 
Shakespeare Memorial Institute of that town. In 
illustration of Mr. Cust’s paper, a number of 
other portraits, a cast of the celebrated Stratford 
bust of Shakespeare, &c., were exhibited, and he 
announced that in his opinion (and he is supported 
by Mr. Sidney Colvin) the new portrait is the 
only one known to be in existence that was painted 
during the lifetime of the dramatist. A close 
comparison between it and the well-known en- 
graved portrait by Martin Droeshout, the frontis- 
piece to the first folio edition, 1623, and the bust 
in Stratford Church, which have hitherto been 
the only two avowed likenesses of Shakespeare 
known, suggests to Mr. Cust that the portrait 
now shown is the original from which the 
engraving was taken. The picture bears an 
inscription, ‘‘ William Sha‘espeare, 1609,’’ which 
would indicate that it was painted in the closing 
year of the poet’s life. As a work of art it 
possesses no merit, but the interest of the portrait 
is considerable. Sir Charles Robinson was not 
able to go so far as Mr. Cust in assigning the 
picture to Shakespeare’s lifetime, but he had no 
doubt that it was a genuine portrait of the early 
part of the 17th century, and certainly the earliest, 
if not the only authentic, portrait in oils of the 
poet in existence. That the picture has no 
pedigree was, in the opinion of several speakers, 
in its favour. 


Ar Carpenters’ Hall, London- wall, on Wednes- 
day night, the Rev. Dr. Wace, the Principal of 
King’s College, presided at a distribution of 
prizes and certificates to students attending the 
Trades Training School, Great Titchfield-street, 
W., a technical education centre conducted by 
the Carpenters’, Tylers’ and Bricklayers’, Wheel- 
wrights’, Painter - Ssainers’, Plasterers’, and 
Joiners’ Companies, in conjunction with the 
Institute of British Wood Carvers. The prizes 
were presented by Mrs. Bird, the wife of Colonel 
Stanley G. Bird. Professor Banister Fletcher, 
the chairman of the education committee, in 
describing the work of the school, stated that 
185 students were being educated there in all the 
trades associated with the building trade, In 
referring to the value of that instruction, he 
pointed to the testimony which had been given 
in regard to it by Mr. F. C. Penrose, the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
who, after a visit to the school and an examina- 
tion of the work, had said that the education 
given at the school could not. fail to be of great 
service to those engaged in the building and 
kindred trades. Professor Fletcher mentioned 
the fact that all the tools at the school were made 
by the students, under the guidance of inspectors. 
Mr. A. Preston having spoken of the character 
and scope of the work carried on at the Car- 
penters’ Company’s Science School and Work- 
shops at Siratford, the prizes to the successful 
students there, and the certificates gained at the 
Company’s recent examination in sanitary build- 
ing construction, were awarded. Dr. Wace, in 
his closing address, descanted upon the vital 
importance of the allied trades the labours of 
the students represented. 


Tue City Commissioners of Sewers discussed 
at great length on Tuesday a report from the 
Streets Committee relative to the Central London 
railways and subwuys, and submitting for ap- 
proval amended plans of the staircases at the 
corner of Princes-street (by the Union Bank), 
Queen Victoria-street (near the Poultry), and by 
the Mansion-house, subject to the works being 
carried out to the satisfaction of the Commissioners 
and without prejudice to the rights reserved 
generally by the Commission in 1893 to alter the 
position of any staircase or to modify the details 
in any particular. The committee recommended 
that before commencing the works for the pur- 
pose of the central station, subways, and ap- 
proaches, the Central London Railway Company 
be required to deposit’ a sum equal to the 
estimated total cost of the works to insure their 
due completion. The effect of the alterations was 
that there would be separate staircases for up and 
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down traffic at Princes-street and the Mansion- 
house corners, and at the Poultry corner the 
staircase would be partitioned in the middle so 
that the traffic would be divided. ‘The changes 
would involve the projection of the present foot 
pavement at Princes-street by over 6ft., but the 
refuge inthe roadway would be reduced consider- 
ably. The roadway itself would still be 26ft. wide. 
Mr. David Ross, the engineer to the Commissioners, 
said the land at this corner was estimated to be 
worth between £30 and £40 per foot. Hventually 
the adoption of the report was carried. 


Tue Bill for the proposed London and South 
Wales Railway has been duly deposited in the 
Private Bill Office of the House of Lords. The 
measure differs: materially from the plans and 
book of reference placed in the Private Bill 
Office of the House of Commons on November 30. 
According to the plans and book of reference, 
two alternative entrances into London were pro- 
yided for. It was proposed, in the first place, to 
enter London by running powers‘over the new 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
at Great Missenden and the Metropolitan Rail- 
way, while an alternative route was provided for 
by an independent line through Lisson-grove and 
St. John’s Wood. In the Bill as finally de- 
posited the latter route finds no place. The 
proposed new line will, if sanctioned, cross the 
Severn at Chepstow, where a bridge is to be 
built at a-cost.of close on £600,000. The line will 
pass through a rich agricultural country. The 
Great Western Railway Company have a com- 
peting scheme from Wootton Bassett to Chipping 
Sodbury, thence by one fork to Patchway, join- 
ing the main line by way of the Severn Tunnel, 

and another fork from Chipping Sodbury to 
Wickwar, and by way of the Midland over the 
existing Severn Bridge. 


A coursr of twelve lectures has just been 
delivered at Darlington on ‘‘ Medieval Archi- 
tecture,”’ by Mr. D. H. S. Cranage, M.A., of 
Cambridge, under the University Extension 
scheme. Excursions were also made to neigh- 
bouring buildings to illustrate by examples the 
teaching of the lectures. At Durham Mr. Cranage 
lectured in the cathedral, and the same was done 
in the castle by Mr. J. P. Pritchett, of Darling- 
ton, who also, on Mr. Cranage’s behalf, con- 
ducted the class to the churches at Aycliffe, 
Heighington, and Staindrop, explaining the 
various styles of architecture in each building. 
The closing. lecture was given last Wednesday 
twice, to a class of about.100 each time, in St. 
Cuthbert’s Church,, Darlington, after which the 
class was divided into two parties of about 50 
each, and whilst Mr. Cranage conducted one half 
over the beautiful chancel, Mr. Pritchett did the 
same with the other half over the grand transepts 
and nave, after which the parties exchanged 


places, and so every one had each part of this’ 


glorious building explained in detail. 


Tue clerk to the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
ina report to the board, states that during the 
past four years the managers have purchased five 
large sites for new fever hospitals—namely, 
Tottenham, Tooting (temporary h spital), ditto 
(permanent hospital), Lewisham, Shooter’s-hill. 
On the first two of these sites they have already 
erected hospitals, the one in 1892 and the other 
in 1893. On the Shooter’s-hill site a permanent 
hospital is approaching completion. On the 
Lewisham site a somewhat larger hospital is in 
course of erection, and is to be finished in 1897; 
and plans have been approved, and it is hoped 
that before long the building of a permanent 
hospital on the Tooting (permanent) site will be 
commenced. A site for the proposed southern 
convalescent hospital has not yet been secured. 
The managers have also during the same period 
been actively pushing on with most important 
-and much-needed alterations, additions, and im- 
improvements in their existing hospitals, and 
have within the past two years taken important 


steps for the extension of their ambulance service. | 


At two of the three ambulance stations enlarge- 
ments and extensions have’ been carried out. 
They are also building a new ambulance station 
at Shooter’s-hill, which is nearing completion. 
_ They have acquired sites for a new ambulance 
station adjoining the South-Western Hospital, 
and for a third new ambulance station adjoining 
the North-Western Hospital—plans for which 
have been already approved, and the building of 
which will shortly be commenced. For gmall- 
pox the managers have raised the permanent con- 
valescent accommodation at Gore Farm from 600 
to 1,000 beds, and have purchased a site for a 


purchased a site at Tooting, on which a new 
asylum infirmary is to be erected. 

OPINION was very evenly divided at the meet- 
ing of the Cumberland County Council on 
Saturday on the proposal for dismissing Mr. 
George J. Bell, the county surveyor. .That 
official got himself into trouble over the proposed 
Sty Head Pass-road in a newspaper correspond- 
ence with Canon Rawnsley. In consequence of 
that the various chairmen of committees met, and 
decided that the offence was one that could only 
be met by dismissal from office. At the meeting 
of the County Council opinions were, however, 
very closely divided, and it was discovered as the 
meeting proceeded that there was just a proba- 
bility that the motion would be lost. The county 
surveyor had influential backing from the west 
of the county, where the feeling in favour of the 
Sty Head-road was the strongest, and many 
councillors declared that the punishment pro- 
posed was in excess of the offence, and ultimately 
it was agreed that an apology would meet the 
deserts of the case, and this was accordingly 
given. The Sty Head-road question will now in 
effect be allowed to proceed, as the motion for 
delay was only postponed for a ‘month by a 
majority of one or two, on account of this 
incident. 

A visrrisution of medals and prizes gained by 
the students of the Glasgow and West of Scot- 
land Technical College architectural classes (con- 
ducted by Professor Gourlay) at the Science and 
Art and the City and Guilds of London Institute 
examinations took place in the Andersonian 
Buildings of the College on the 10th inst. Mr. 
Thomas Russell, of Ascog, presided. Professor 
Gourlay said that in the honours stage of build- 
ing construction 500 came up from all parts of 
the United Kingdom. Of that number 53 passed, 
and only three took first-class honours. Of the 


latter, who receive bronze medals, two were. 


students at the College classes, and the other was 
a student in the classes a few years ago. Of the 
50 second-class eight had been taken by the 
student of the College. In the advanced class 
277 took first-class, and 19 were taken by their 
College students; while ag regarded Queen’s 
prizes of £2 each, he was informed that day that 
James Mather and John B. Robertson had been 
successful. In the City and Guilds examinations 
Mr. Thos. Brownlee had gained the silver medal 
and £3 in carpentry and joinery. Mr. John 


Honeyman, A.R.S.A., advised the students not’ 


to attach too much importance to theoretical 
knowledge gained in classes, as the knowledge 
gathered from their own experience produced the 
greatest results. The prizes were afterwards 
distributed, and speeches were delivered by Mr. 
David Thomson, late president of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects, and Mr. T. L. Watson, 
F.R.I.B.A., of the same city. 


Tue Lord Provost of Glasgow has issued his 
resumé of the new work of the Corporation of Glas- 
gow during the year 1894-95. In Glasgow, witha 
population of 684,148, and.a gross annual valua- 
tion of £4,218,580, the assessment per-head is 
£6 8s. 3:88d.; while in Edinburgh, with a popu- 
lation of 276,297, and a gross annual valuation 
of £2,218,696, the assessment per head was 
£8 08. 7-28d. The rate'in the large English 
towns was as follows :—Liverpool, £6 138. 1-414. ; 
Manchester, £5 938. 1:40d.; Birmingham, 
£4 10s.. 098d. ; Leeds, £3 lls. 2:21d.; and 
Sheffield, £3 8s. 9:14d.. Operations have been 
commenced in connection with the erection of a 
weir or tidal dam across the Clyde at Glasgow, 
and the corporation have also made additions to 
the open spaces of the city, the most important of 
which have been the acquiring of a new park at 
Bellahouston, 178 acres in extent, at a cost of 
£50,000 ; while Burnhouse Recreation Ground 
has been purchased for £30,000. The City Im- 
provement Department have erected new tene- 
ments at a cost of £47,394 during the past year. 
In connection with the water-works, the Loch 
Katrine tunnel contract, the last of the seven 
sections into which the new aqueduct from Loch 
Katrine is divided, has now been let, the total 
cost of the aqueduct works to date being £631,000. 
Hydraulic power works were opened during the 
year in the city, and a new police establishment 
for the South side of the city was erected ata cost 
of £37,000. Sewer construction and Clyde puri- 
fication have also engaged the attention of the 
corporation during the year. The statement 
concludes with a reference to the erection of new 
sanitary chambers at a cost of £30,000, and the 
erection of Ruchill Hospital at a cost of £170,000. 


new acute hospital. For imbeciles they have’ 


Trade Pes, 
WAGES MOVEMENTS, 


Srirtinc Parnrers.—The master painters of 
Stirling have agreed to the demand of the men for' 
a nine hours’ instead of a ten hours’ day, and an 
increased wage of 73d. per hour instead of 7d. 


Se a ae 
CHIPS. Bl 
An application to the Local Government Board. 
by the urban district council of Stockbridge, near 


Sheffield, to borrow £11,668 for works of sewerage, 
was the subject of a Local Government Board: 


inquiry on Tuesday. | 


The Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society announce 
that an exhibition will be held at the New Gallery 


in the autumn of 1896. 


Col. Ducat, R.E., held an inquiry on Friday into: 


the application of the corporation of Southend-on« 


Sea to borrow £1,600, £950, and £2,630 for purchase 
of land for erecting a depot, &c., for the constrac- 


tion of public conveniences en the Pier Hill, and’ 
for sewerage works in Leigh-road respectively. 


At the Court of the Worshipful Company of 
Fishmongers, held at their Hall at London Bridge 
on the 12th inst., Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, of 
68, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C., was elected 
surveyor to the Company. ; © : 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited te the Durability 
and beautiful Contour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 
Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE OCOMPANY, 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


London Agent :— i 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Crayen-street, Strand, W.C. 


W. H. LASCELLES and Co., 
121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE No, 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Conservatories & Greenhouses. 
WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOXYWOOD 
_ MERCHANTS,’ _ 
120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E,C, 
The most extensive Stock of every Hips ot 


Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and 
immediate use. twa le 


TENDERS, 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 


accepted tender; it adds to the value of the information. 


AsHBOUBNE, DenBysuirE.—For the construction of the: 
last section of the Buxton and Ashbourne Railway, that 
from Parsley Hey to Ashbourne :— 

Naylor Bros., Leeds (accepted). 


Brxston. — For two pairs of semi-detached villas, 
Beeston, Notts. Mr. C. Nelson Holloway, Newcastle 


Chambers, Nottingham, architect. Quantities by the 
architect :— 
Cooper, J. £1,705 
Bell ARG at. ce 1,670 
Hutchinson, J.,.. 1,600 
Cuthbert, T. 


Donnelly, W., Kimberley ... 

Fletcher, W., Beeston 

Oscroft, J. (accepted) os ae 
Rest of Nottingham. 


CampBripGEe.—For theerection of a villa in Cayendish= 
avenue, Cambridge, for Mrs. W. Varco Williams. Mr. 
Sidney French, M.S.A., Llandaff Chambers, Regent- 
street, Cambridge, architect :— 

Thoday and Co., Limited (accepted) £1,230 0 0 

Cuarp.—For new premises, for Mr. E. Gawler, whole- 
sale grocer. Mr. E. J. Symes, architect; — : a 

Poole, A., Ilminster (accepted) ... . £550 0 0: 
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BOARD+SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


cA Oe Board-school planning we have 

heard a great deal, and we noticed last 
week a recent contribution to the literature 
of the subject by the clerk to the Manchester 
School Board, Mr. OC. H. Wyatt. About 
Board-school architecture we hear much 
jess. A word or two, tending rather to sup- 
press it than to improve it, generally comes 
in at the fag-end of the planner’s address, 
for the average Englishman cannot clear his 
mind of the delusion that to put down art is 
to promote utility. He thinks art means 
ornament, and he knows that ornament im- 
plies expense. There is no driving it into 
his head that good architecture is possible in 
plain buildings. The architect, to him, is 
simply a man who plasters on finery, and 
this finery often interferes with convenience. 
and always raises the rates. It is natural 
enough, therefore, that he should object to 
the architect: and all his works, and do his 
utmost to keep him under. 

That is one reason for the rampant ugli- 
ness of so many Board schools; the school 
boards love to have them so. But there are 
other causes besides. There is a tradition— 
less dominant by far than it was a century 
ago, but still dear to many minds—that, to 
educate children, they should be made as 
dismal as possible. At this moment, for 
instance, a majority of the London School 
Board is in fayour of beating little girls, 
though, fortunately, the higher authorities 
prevent it from putting its principles into 
practice. But this is only an extreme ex- 
ample of the vulgar belief about the right 
way of training the young. The thing to 
aim at everywhere, on this theory, is to 
repress their instincts—to ‘ break their 
wills” —and, generally, to surround them 
with all that is lowering and depressing. If 
they haye any natural taste for the beau- 
tiful, that taste must be destroyed ; if they 
have any favourite studies, those studies 
must be discouraged. Lvyery child is to be 
turned out, at the end of his course, as much 
as possible like every other child. He must 
be taught the same things, and be left 
ignorant of the same things, and he must 
acquire his knowledge and preserve his 
ignorance in the same repellent sort of 
soul-factory or mind-mill. 

‘We all know the London type of soul- 
factory. It towers, every quarter of a mile 
or less, aboye the smoky streets and squalid 
homes which supply it with its raw material. 
We know the stock-brick facings and its red 
‘quoins, and its little bits of “‘ Queen Anne,” 
or worse than ‘‘Queen Arne” detail, tacked 
on at random here and there. We.know its 
utter lack of general composition—of group- 
ing—of all that produces unity and indivi- 
duality. We see at a glance that it was 
' devised in the happy-go-lucky way so pomp- 
ously enforced in the preface to the Educa- 
tion Department's Rules. ‘‘ The school 
architect is recommended first to perfect hfs 
plan. His own skill should then enable him 
‘to clothe it with form, proportion, character, 
and colour.” ‘This is not the way of the real 
architect in any age or country : it is simply 
the way of the planner, who has never dis- 
cerned what architecture is. The planner 
arranges his plan, without a thought as to 
what he is going to do with it. How he is 
going to roof it, how its various parts will 
group, what sort of a whole it will make, or 
whether it is possible to make it into a whole 
at all, are things that never trouble him. 
He fancies, perhaps, that he can‘ clothe it 


with form,” as the Rules encourage him to 
do, after its. shape is practically scttled. 
But he finds that form depends quite as much 
on plan as on elevation. He made his plan 
without considering ‘‘form,’”’ and form will 
not come to: him afterwards, just because he 
wants it. As to ‘‘ proportion,” the Depart- 
ment’s other rules do not leaye him much 
choice. His rooms must not be too high or 
too low; and he must not add needless 
features to break up his skyline. ‘‘ Colour” 
does not count for much in smoky towns, 
where a very few years bring most colours 
to the same tone; and the end of it is, that 
in ‘* character,” one school is so much 
like another, that nobody knows, or cares, 
whether he has or has not seen it half-a- 
dozen times before. 

This is what most London Schools, and 
those of the more crowded suburbs, have 
generallycometo. Thereare some exceptions, 
of course, which possess individuality of 
character. They may be found amongst the 
schools which were built by the London 
Board before it set up an architect of its 
own, and gave him more to design and 
superintend than any mortal man could 
design and superintend satisfactorily. We 
all know how it reaped the reward of its 
folly in failing foundations, choking drains, 
and cracking walls; and, in money alone, 
probably lost more than it had saved. In 
arrangement and practical fitness the harm 
it did has not ended yet, nor will end for 
generations. We heard, little more than a 
year ago, from the present architect to the 
London School Board, that a multitude of its 
structures had been arranged in ways now 
recognised as highly objectionable. They 
cannot be pulled down; they can seldom be 
much improved. They are built, once for 
all, and teachers and scholars must make 
the best of them. It was not any want of 
ability, nor, we may venture to say, any 
want of care, on the part of the Board’s 
former architect which produced this un- 
fortunate result. It was simply that he and 
his clerks were kept, year after year, working 
against time, and turning out school draw- 
ings wholesale, so that they had no leisure 
to think or ascertain whether their stock type 
of school was a great success or a partial 
failure. The same cause must be largely 
responsible for the poverty of their designs, 
looked at architecturally. They are not as 
good as their maker could have designed— 
far from it, though some of them do bear 
traces of his skill; but, broadly speaking, 
they are only as good as he could do at high 
pressure. Taking them all together, they 
are an illustration of building in haste and 
repenting at leisure—an object-lesson on the 
effects of being penny wise and pound 
foolish 

It does: not trouble the public how bad a 
thing is, provided it gets into fashion, and is 
upheld by authority. Therefore it is a matter 
of course that the typical London Board 
school, raising itself unabashed all over the 
Metropolis, and tacitly asserting itself to be 
the crowning result of time, should be taken 
by many people at its own valuation. Dingy 
stocks and red-brick quoins have in this way 
been recognised by country Boards as the 
only correct wall facings, and haye been 
imported at considerable expense into villages 
whose local materials were incomparably 
better. With them haye come broken 
cornices, gable copings, parapets, and lead 
gutters, and a variety of other costly and 
useless details, without which no board school 
seems to be considered complete. All these 
things, along with the rigid. unadaptable 
rules of the Department, swell the expense, 
in rural neighbourhoods, to a perfectly need- 
less point. The country board school, often 
enough, is a manifest exotic; something 
imposed by outsiders on the district, and no 
natural product of the soil. So it happens 
that though it is commonly lower and less 


box-like than the town one, and is, there-! 


fore, more amenable to really architectural 
treatment, it becomes un eyesore, and not an 
ornament. There are numerous exceptions ; 
but this in the general tendency, and the man 
who opposes it is looked upon as an enemy 
to education, and a person altogether behind 
the times he les in, 

In this way it comes to pass that one great 
part of our annual taxation goes to nullify 
the good which is being done by another 
part. We have a Science and Art Depart- 
ment doing its best to cultivate popular taste, 
and to restore to our country the faculties 
and perceptions which, for a great part of 
the last three centuries, it made almost a 
religion of repressing. This is‘an uphill task 
at the best, and it is made immensely harder 
by the fact that the Education Department, 
in reality, if not in form, is fighting against 
it. An artistic training means a training 
amongst all that is natural and beautiful 
and free. A Board-school training very 
often means a training amongst all that’ is 
ugly and mechanical and discordant. It is 
as if one department existed to teach music, 
and another department seized on the students 
and compelled them for five or six hours a 
day to live amongst steam-whistles and saw- 
sharpeners. For the typical Board school is 
seldom more lovely inside than out. It is an 
‘‘education Bastille,’ to adopt Carlyle’s 
phrase, and a place of durance in which, as a 
building, there is nothing to delight the eye 
or to elevate the mind. Physically and 
materially it may have its merits. Light 
and warming and ventilation are carefully 
provided for, as it is right and necessary that 
they should be. In points like these the 
modern Board school 1s far in advance of 
public schools like Eton and Winchester, 
whose desks and forms would be looked on 
with contempt by the London street-boy, 
and whose wildest dreams—at any rate, a 
generation ago—did not rise so high as 
having ‘‘hot:and cold water laid on.’”’ The 
Education Department and the Boards can 
appreciate the mechanical, the physical—the 
things of the body. What they ignore are 
the things of the mind, and, aboye all, the 
higher things which cannot be taught in 
classes or comprised in standards. There is 
no communicating them in words; but they 
teach themselves by the influence of beauti- 
ful and refined surroundings. There are 
places, to haye lived in which is a liberal 
education. A Board school should do its best 
to be one of them; but how many of such 
schools have as yet even imagined this a. a 
possibility ? 

There was a story—probably apochryphal 
—ain the newspapers last week, of a little girl 
ten years old, who was asked what subject 
she was then studying at the Board school. 
She replied: ‘‘Seismology,” the science of 
earthquakes. It is, or—when more is known 
about it—may become, a very useful and 
interesting thing to learn about for pupils in 
Japan, and in some parts of South America; 
but, in any case, it can hardly be taken up 
with advantage at the age of ten. Yet long 
before that period, as every observer knows, 
external impressions do much to shape a 
child’s tastes and preferences—so much that 
the result of its early surroundings is gener- 
ally traceable through life. What a child 
becomes depends more largely than most 
people think on what sort of place it. grows 
up in, and refined and beautiful schools may 
do as much for education in one of its aspects 
as masters, mistresses, and inspectors can 
ever do for it in another. 
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AMBIGUITIES IN THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT. 
4 haere paper read by Mr. Ellis Marsland 
under the title of ‘‘A Year's Work 
under the London Building Act of 1894” 
before the Society of Architects is interest- 
ing to those who'haye been watching the 


a” 


operation of the new Act to buildings in the 
Metropolis. The amendments incorporated 
in the new Act have not all been desirable; 
many of them were proposed at the last 
moment by opponents to the Bill, and by 
others having large interests as building 
owners, and the consequence is that what 
might have been a useful measure of consoli- 
dation has been narrowed and watered down 
to meet a number of conflicting interests. 
There are a great many ambiguities in the 
Act as it stands which will sooner or later 
haye to be expunged. The courts of law 
haye already dealt with a few of them, and 
we may expect many more legal interpre- 
tations to be given before the Act is putin 
working order and Parliament is asked to 
revise it. 

The concessions made by the framers 
of the Bill at the time of its drafting to 
opponents and vested interests have, it must 
be confessed, greatly impaired the integrity 
and definite wording of the clauses of the 
present Act, and the recent questions which 
have come before the law and police courts 
show how imperfect and equivocal some of 
the sections are. To take, for example, the 
first section cited by Mr. Marsland, the 
212th, referring to buildings in progress at 
the commencement of the Act, it is obvious, 
as we have before said in referring to cases 
brought before the magistrate, that the clause 
does not clearly define the two kinds of 
contract. The section as it is now worded is 
ambiguous. It says: ‘‘Nctwithstanding any- 
thing contained in this Act, a building, struc- 
ture, or work which has been commenced 
before, andisin progress at the commencement 
of this Act, or which is to be carried out under 
any contract entered into before the passing 
of this Act, may be completed subject to, 
and in accordance with, the provisions of the 
Acts relating thereto as in force immediately 
previous to the passing of this Act.” The 
italicised words ‘‘ under any contract” are 
vague, and, as the decisions have shown, may 
apply to ordinary building agreements to 
build so many houses on a given site. No 
doubt the framers of the section had in view 
a contract entered into by a builder to erect 
a specified building. The law courts have 
put another interpretation upon the clause: 
they allow houses to be erected under the old 
Actif only an agreement for their erection has 
been executed before the 25th of August, 1894. 
Professor Banister Fletcher said he pointed 
out, at the time the Bill was in committes, 
the confusion that would arise ; but counsel’s 
opinion was adopted. Any unnecessary 
interference with the arrangements of owners 
and those who had taken land under the 
former law would be unjust. The recent 
appeal case, ‘Tanner y. Oldham” may be 
cited. Anagreement in writing dated Jan. 3, 
1894, was entered into between the Haber- 
dashers’ Company and a builder, the latter 
agreeing to erect upon certain plots of ground 
several houses, six of which were to be com- 
pleted before 25th of March last. Due notice 
of building was served on the district sur- 
yeyor, but the latter decided it would be 
contrary to the Act as to thickness of walls, 
and gave notice of objection. The respondent 
appealed to magistrate, and relied on Section 
212. The appellant contended that the sec- 
tion applied only to a contract for the erection 
of a specific building at a given price; but 
the magistrate was of opinion that the 
agreement was a contract within the meaning 
of the section, and disallowed the objection. 
The Court decided that the magistrate was 
right. The section related to a ‘‘ building, 
structure, or work” carried out under a 
contract, and the werd ‘contract’? could not 
be narrowed down toa specification, though it 
might be part of a contract. 

The discussion on Section 13, clause 5, 
referred to in the paper, also points to a 
defect in the framing of this clause. As our 
readers will see if they turn to the above 
subsection, the Act permits the re-erection 


of a building that is within the prescribed 
distance from centre of roadway (when the 
evidence of the position of the old building 
or the plans and extent of the forecourt, 
&c., haye been found to be accurate by the 
district surveyor and certified as correct), 
but ‘‘so that no land within the prescribed 
distance shall be occupied by the re-erected 
building or the forecourt,” &c., except that 
which was occupied by the previous building 
or forecourt. But, as pointed out by Mr. 
Marsland, there is no restriction as to the 
height of the re-erected building, which may 
be built presumably to the full height of 
SOft. Wecan imagine an old building of 
one or two stories re-erected under this 
section to such a height as to make it objec- 
tionable to the adjoining owners, who appa- 
rently would be powerless to interfere. The 
discussion on this point elicited the opinion 
of Prof. B. Fletcher that when the street was 
40ft. wide the new building could not be 
raised higher than the old one, but there is 
nothing in the Act, as far as one can see, to 
indicate any restriction as to height. 

Referring to Section 40, the author of the 
paper drew attention to the unsatisfactory 
wording of theclause. The section provides 
for light and air to habitable basements; but 
it practically says nothing more than that 
there shall be in the rear of the building an 
open space of not less than 100sq.ft., which 
‘“need not adjoin the rear boundary of the 
premises.’ The area, too, is small. Inthe 
next section (41), relating to space at the 
rear of domestic buildings abutting on new 
streets, the remark made by Mr. Lovegrove 
is to the point. It enabled the owner to 
build over the space at the back to a height 
of 16ft. above the payement (seesub-clause 1.) 
when the ground story is not inhabited. We 
have spoken before of the effect and inade- 
quate provision of this important and lengthy 
section, and we agree with Mr. Marsland 
in thinking it is a pity that the same 
condition should not apply to a new site 
on an old road instead of permitting the 
diagonal line to be drawn at the level of 
16ft. above the pavement, and the open space 
to be provided at this level. The provision 
is not sufficient, and we cannot see that the 
rule will afford buildings under certain con- 
ditions any greater advantage in respect of air 
and light than was originally given. 

In the next section (42) the wording js also 
vague as to open space to be provided for 
dwellings for the working classes not abut- 
ting on a street. Why a stable abutting on 
a street is deemed a domestic building is 
beyond comprehension. Where, as one 
speaker said, the stable did not abut upon a 
street, a difficulty would arise as to space in 
the rear. What is the definition also of 
‘‘ working classes” in this section ? Section 
43, which relates to re-erection of a domestic 
building on old site, is not very explicit. 
Plans of the previously existing building 
have to be certified by the surveyor, and if 
he is satisfied with their correctness the 
person may erect the domestic building, but 
so that no more land shall be occupied by it 


than was occupied by the previous domestic |: 


building ; but as to height there is nothing 
stated, though in the draft Bill the height 
was not to exceed that of the old building. 
Section 45, relating to courts within a 
building, must have caused some difficulty to 
architects as to how the communication be- 
tween the lower end of the court and the 
outer air is to be effected, except by 
a space left over the ceiling of the 
ground floor in one of the rooms, A dia- 
gram explaining how this can be managed 
would have savyedmuch trouble. Astoanother 
important section, 74, the new Act has not 
simplified the question of the separation of 
buildings used in part for purposes of trade 
and in part as a dwelling-house. We refer 
to Mr. Marsland’s remarks and the discussion 
thereon. As Mr. Lovegrove said, the section 
was a yery difficult one to work under in the 


case of alterations. 6, t 
section only applies when the new building 
exceeds 10 squares (1,000sq.ft.); but it also 
applies where two buildings are united and 


In the first place, the 


used for dual purposes. A small addition 
to any old building of this area may 
bring this clause into operation, as we 
find clearly stated in Section 77, 2. Not 
even by dividing the building into sections 
of not more than 1,000ff square, and 
placing iron doors to the openings between 
them, can this section be complied with. The 
difficulty, therefore, is to make united build- 
ings comply with the Act, and for this pur- 
pose walls and floors of fire-resisting mate- 
rial are to be used; but the thicknesses of 
these party-walls and floors are not stated. 
Then what interpretation is to be put on the 
words ‘‘all passages, staircases, and other 
means of approach to the part used as a 
dwelling-house shall be constructed through- 
out of fire-resisting materials ”’ in the case of 
two old buildings united? We can under- 


‘stand a new building with these arrange- 


ments; but to make united buildings comply 
would mean a very extensive reconstruction 
and outlay. ‘Then the part used for trade, if 
exceeding 250,000c.ft., is to be subject to the 
provisions relating to buildings of the ware- 
house class. . It appears to us that the whole 
of this section requiresremodelling. It is quite 
obvious that the framers intended that the 
passages, staircases, and other means of ap- 
proach to the dwelling portion of the pre- 
mises should be of fireproof construction. 
Mr. Marsland refers to other defects 
in the description of the doors in the 
vertical walls of separation, which will 
cause considerable difficulty to owners and 
district surveyors, and give the Courts much 
trouble where any case of disagreement arises 
about the kind and thickness of walls and 
floors separating the two parts of such build- 
ings ; and the question of joists is doubtful. 
The next section (75) has a new clause which 
makes it impossible for any warehouse to be 
enlarged so as to make the cubical contents 
exceed the statutory limits of 250,000c.ft., 
and the mode of division is by party-walls 
only. We cannot see why the old maximum 
limit of 216,000c.ft. was raised. 

We have no space to examine other points. 
Section 80, as to rules for staircases in 
churches and chapels, &c., is a considerable 
improvement upon the old; but the remark 
was made that no width for entrances and 
exits is given. Attention was called to the 
exemptions from the Act (Section 201), and the 
general opinion of district surveyors is that 
a mistake was committed in exempting green - 
houses not attached to other buildings, 
although the rule agrees with the decision in 
‘Hibbert y. Acton” that ordinary green- 
houses are not buildings within Section 157 
of the Public Health Act, 1875; it is also 
objected that anyone can erect a greenhouse 
close to his neighbour’s boundary. These 
and other points are unsatisfactory. 


RIGID RESTRICTIONS. 


OMPLIANCE with the narrow demands 

of building promoters cannot be very 
conducive to that freedom of design which a, 
competition by its very nature presupposes. 
Every restriction puts a limitation on the 
design, and fetters the thought and imagina- 
tion of the architect. The old saying that 
“The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life” is particularly applicable to those rigid 
instructions and conditions which committees 
sometimes impose on the profession. That 
certain desiderata in the plan should be fixed 
no one will dispute. The accommodation, 
the size of certain rooms, the number of 
offices required in particular departments, 
and the demand for entrances and exits are 


absolute requirements. Hyen a rough pro- 


gramme or sketch is tolerable when it does 
not go so far as to hamper the ideas of 
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the competitor; but when it restricts the 

architect to one mode of planning, or pre- 
clude him from exercising his own skill 
in accomplishing the same ends, it is 
inimical. An assessor, for example, by 
enforcing a particular condition of the in- 
structions, may do the same wrong to com- 
petitors. He may, for instance, take a too 
literal interpretation of a condition by in- 
sisting that the public hall be placed in a 

‘ particular position, thus throwing out a 
design which shows a better position for it 
in reference to entrances and exits. To the 
expert designer of a particular class of build- 
ings, this rigid enforcement of conditions is 
positively distasteful, for it often positively 
debars him from exercising his own skill, 
and introducing features and arrangements 
which long experience has proved to be 
desirable. Thus, recently in the case of certain 
baths and washhouses, avery ableset of designs 
failed to obtain the first place because its 
author boldly introduced a teature which was 
not contemplated by the promoters who drew 
up the conditions, and ventured to make a 
few deviations from the schedule of accom- 
modation. Though these departures would 
haye been a distinct gain to the convenient 
approach to the baths, they were considered 
by the assessor as unnecessary. 

Broadly, the question of competition condi- 
tions resolves itself into: Isthe object to obtain 
the best design practically and artistically 
that can be made for a given site and at a 
given cost?—or is it to select a design on 
paper which complies with a set of conditions 
which do not pretend to be perfect, which 
are, in fact, drawn up by a few of the com- 
mittee with the aia of their suryeyor and 
clerk, or with the aid of an assessor who is 
not an expert in the class of buildings con- 
templated? If the latter, then the rigid ob- 
seryance of the conditions, however imperfect, 
is a sine quad non of all architectural com- 

etitions, and the idea of obtaining the 
fost design or the highest talent procurable 
is a mere subterfuger But surely no set of 
promoters of a competition desire to do 
anything else but to procure the best design. 

‘The history of not a few recent competi- 
tions has shown that promoters expect 
architects to compete under severe and often 
unreasonable conditions, which they do not 
guarantee to maintain themselyes. How 
often haye committees accepted designs which 
haye violated one or more of the leading 
conditions, or have selected a design which 
they know quite well will cost a great deal 
more than the amount they have stipulated ! 
The King’s Lynn Municipal Buildings com- 
petition, the award of which dissatisfied a 
few, and which called forth remarks in our 
Correspondence column, may be mentioned ; 
also the Durham County Council offices 
competition, in which the assessor’s award 
was practically set aside. Into the merits of 
these competitions we do not say any- 
thing further than that the question of 
cost was made paramount by the council, 
and a good internal arrangement has 
been selected in the latter instance. There 

are many instances of architects wil- 
fully or unknowingly transgressing the con- 
ditions of competition, for which no excuse can 
be pleaded, and which fairly disqualifies their 
designs, as when they go beyond the limits 
of the site ; when they exceed the dimensions 
unnecessarily, or do not give the required 
accommodation ; when they place offices or 
departments on the wrong floor; do not pro- 
vide the required entrances or exits; intro- 
duce corridors or halls that cannot be lighted ; 
when they exceed the cost, or do many other 
things contrary to the express or implied 
meaning of the instructions. In these 
instances the committee or the assessor are 
justified in rejecting their designs. A com- 
petitor places himself out of court by not 
eomplying with the terms of the cre Va 
and he cannot justify his neglect when the 
conditions are clear and definite, and other 
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competitors have fulfilled them. On the other 
hand, there isa free interpretation of the con- 
ditions which every professional man is 
justified in exercising. If a competitor does 
not violate any essential point, but, in the 
exercise of his judgment, introduces a modifi- 
cation which gives the same result in another 
way, it seems to us the assessor is bound to 
consider it upon its merits. It may be a 
better or a worse way of doing something, 
and as such it ought to be examined. 

Let us take a few cases that have occurred 
in actual competitions, in which competitors 
have exercised their own judgment in in- 
terpreting the conditions.» Tne promoters 
propose that the whole area of a given site is 
to be covered by the building, except certain 
small areas for light; but they do not make 
the condition absolute. One of the com- 
petitors, instead of conforming rigidly to the 
instruction, introduces a quadrangle for light 
and air, which absorbs a considerable space 
in his plan. To obtain the necessary accom- 
modation, he places some of his inferior 
rooms in a third story or a mezzanine. 


Is such a_ proceeding a violation of 
the instructions? A better and more 
architectural plan is obtained at the 


cost of putting a few of the minor offices on 
another story than that scheduled. It will 
scarcely be maintained that, if his design is 
made better by such a modification, this plan 
should be disqualified, although other com- 
petitors who have followed closely the in- 
structions may regard it as an infringement. 
In another competition, designs were invited 
for a building on a site the building frontages 
of which were laid down, but nothing was 
said to restrict the architects. One or two 
designs submitted showed the building kept 
considerably within the boundaries; on one 
side a large area was left, and the authors 
added a story. We think the design was 
rejected on these grounds, though the authors 
complied with the general conditions as to 
accommodation. Frequently we find the 
following :—The plan of site has irregular 
angles and boundaries, which are supposed 
to be built up to; but a few of the com- 
petitors venture to set back their main 
frontages, and to design a square-angled 
building. What is more reasonable? Are 
these designs to be rejected on this account ? 

Again, A. is a design submitted which in 
all main essentials complies with the con- 
ditions ; the departmentsare well grouped and 
located, and the entrances are sufficient and 
well studied, but the accommodation in one 
department is not given as asked for. 
Another competitor, B., supplies the accom- 
modation asked for, but his entrances are 
cramped, and his corridors badly lighted. 
Which should be selected ? A.’s design is in 
every respect better as a plan, and his ele- 
vations are suitable; B.’s design blindly 
follows the schedule, but his plan is inferior, 
and his external design elaborate, but not 
adapted to the buildings. Then take another 
and not uncommon case. The conditions lay 
down that the architect of the successful 
design is to obtain at his own cost a bond- 
Jide tender from a well-known contractor 
approved by the commitee to carry out 
the work for the amount of his estimate. 
The author of the best design fails to obtain 
such a tender. In the Durham County 
Council Competition one clause stated ‘ that 
if the estimate exceeds £22,000, the design 
will not be eligible for a premium, and special 
consideration will be given to plans which 
can be carried out at the lowest cost.” Many 
competitors accept such a condition with re- 
serve. They can call to mind numerous 
cases when the promoters haye disregarded 
this stipulation when a really good design 
has been selected ; they look upon the clause 
merely as a kind of loophole, or as a means 
of keeping down unnecessary expense, and 
not one that will be seriously acted upon 
when the cost is not extravagantly in excess 
of the amount. As a matter of fact, a 


very large percentage of competitive de- 
signs selected exceed the stipulated sum. 
When it is intended to adhere to the 
amount, a statement to this effect would 
saye any disappointments and unnecessary 
labour. All the above cases, except the 
last, are instances of a free interpretation 
of the conditions, in which the authors haye 
shown skill and artistic ability. As to the 
clause now so often inserted, that the 
successful competitor is, at his own cost, to 
obtain a bond fide tender from a builder to 
carry out the work at the architect’s estimate, 
notbing can be more derogatory to the 
artistic and professional minds, as it practically 
converts the architect into a contractor. The 
effect of this restriction is to tie the designer’s 
hands and prevent him from fully developing 
his scheme; his design must suffer in the 
long run—details are cut down or spoiled. 
For, in most cases, the sum put down is far 
from being adequate, and has been fixed 
without any due consideration of the require- 
ments. Such has been the case with the 
sum put down by the Shoreditch commis- 
sioners for their baths and library. Why 
should an able design be hampered by an 
ill-considered estimate, which, in nine cases 
out of ten, has to be increased? Mr. Penrose, 
in his presidential address at the Institute, 
observed that it can hardly ever happen that 
‘any set of conditions and instructions 
issued by a committee can supply com-- 
peting architects with all the information 
required for forming a successful plan, 
at all comparable to the free intercourse. 
of an appointed architect with his employers.”’ 
We may go further, and say that a set of 
conditions prepared by a committee, or an 
assessor, is insuffisient to supply a competing - 
architect with any information beyond the 
barest requirements, and even these may 
be often unattainable or impracticable, and: 
thatthe fuller and more detailed they are, the 
moreirksomethey become. Hyery competitor 
knows how hampering and restricting the 
effect is of alarge number of conditions and a. 
long schedule, and at almost every step in 
the planning, a question occurs which must 
be answered. The list of questions and 
answers often published as an additional 
sheet of information after the plans are far 
adyanced, show how imperfect the conditions 
generally are, and how much less friction, 
and more freedom of thought would be 
insured by leaying all unessential points to 
the competitors. No doubt, to some of the 
inexperienced and incompetent competitors. 
of complex buildings, very full and definite 
instructions are helpful; but they are. 
just the men who are most hampered 
and restricted by them, and they stumble. 
and fall over points which their better 
informed brethren avoid. While one gropes 
his way in the dark, following, as far as ha, 
can, the instructions, the other makes rapid 
strides, and is more impeded than otherwise, 
by a number of restrictions which may turn 
out to be impracticable, or inconsistent with 
other conditions. The question remains, Is 
the most compliant fulfilment of the condi- 
tions, or the best building which archi- 
tectural talent can produce, the chief con- 
sideration? So far as our experience goes, 
the two things are irreconcilable. The most 
perfect fulfilment of conditions as generally 
framed by committees, does not insure the 
best plan or the most effective design. All 
the former can do is to lay down a minima 
of requirements; whenever more is attempted, 
the highest skill in planning and the dearest 
artistic discernment are placed at a decided 
disadvantage, or are absolutely thrown away, 
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CAST IRON 1N BUILDER’S AND 
CONTRACTOR'S WORK.—XI1. 
By Josep Horner. 
HAVE made frequent allusions to the im- 


portant differences between the upper and 
lower portions of castings, and have expla:ned the 


reasons for these differences. A practical man 
would always, when inspecting work, try to 


were filled up with putty, and holes with Roman 
cement. The bolts in the lugs for securing the 


locate each before making detailed observation. | bracing were slack in their holes, and the salt- 


The upper and lower parts of a casting may 
almost always be distinguished, even after it is 
fettled, in the following way :— 

The runners generally come down some- 
where on the top, and then the marks where they 
have been chipped off can always be distinguished 


water had corroded them seriously, half-way 
through in some cases. It came out in evidence 
taken in connection with the failure, that some 
columns were only from #in. to Zin. thick on one 
side, and l}in. to 1in. on the other. Also, that 
lugs were sometimes burned-on, when it was 


from the untouched skin of the casting adjacent. | known from the quality of the metal that the job 


If, however, the runners have been brought in at 
the side of the casting, then marks of chipped off 
risers can be distinguished, and these are in- 
variably on the upper surfaces of castings. The 
sectional forms of these are either circular or 
rectangular. These signs are sufficient. . But a 
practical eye can often tell the top from the 
bottom by slight differences in the appearances of 
the surfaces. ‘The top is seldom quite so smooth 
and even as the bottom. But the runners and 
risers are suflicient indication. 

The parts where the mould: has been jointed 
can almost always be detected by the signs of 
minute overlapping, and of fins chipped or ground 
off. It is often useful to note this in determining 
which is the top and which is the bottom side of a 
casting. 

Where a casting has been poured on end—that 
is, cast vertically—the runners will be brought in 
either at tep or bottom, and their marks will be 
detected accordingly. Even if the ends of such 
a casting have been machined, the way in which it 
was cast will still be evident by the absence of 
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the marks of chipped-off runners and risers on 
the sides. 

I will now give some selected illustrations 
which will show the importance and the practical 
applications of some of the principles and facts 
which have formed the subject-matter of fore- 
going articles. 

To take first a piece of history, terribly 
memorable in the annals of engineering :— 

On the evening of Sunday, December 28, 1879, 
the most terrible railway bridge accident ever 
recorded in this country occurred. On that night 
a portion of the first Tay Bridge went over into 
the river with a train of about 70 passengers, who 
had left Edinburgh for Dundee. The bridge had 
been erected at a cost of about £350,000 by 
Messrs. ©. De Bergue and Co. and Messrs. 
Hopkins, Gilkes, and Co., of Middlesbrough, and 
it had been opened only on the May twelvemonth 
previous. The bridge was 10,350ft. long, and 
carried a single line of rails. The columns of the 
Tay Bridge at the piers which failed were in 
groups of six, arranged at the corners of an 
irregular hexagon, each column being made of 
seven lengths 10ft. 10in. long, united by flanges. 
Four were 15in. diameter, two 18in. diameter, 
filled with Portland-cement concrete. They were 
braced with horizontal and diagonal bracings, 
the latter being attached to cast-iron lugs or 
snugs, with bolts. The bolts were 1}in. diameter, 
the snugs lin. thick, 1}in. apart, and the holes in 
the snugs were liin. diameter. The columns 
were about as bad as castings could possibly be. 
They were made of bad iron, badly moulded, 
cores out of centre, no chaplets being used, 
scabbed lugs were imperfectly burnt on, cracking 
the columns, and there were cold shuts. Cracks 
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could not be solidly done. That in cooling, the 
lugs sometimes came away from the flange, but 
adhered to the column. It was a miserable 
history of a bridge badly designed, badly built, 
and badly maintained, and it created a prejudice 
against the use of cast iron which the material, 
if employed under suitable precautions, does not 
deserve. 

From many of the remarks in foregoing articles 
relative to shrinkage stresses, the reason is 
explained why it is the practice to build up some 
heavy masses of cast iron in several pieces bolted 
together, rather than to attempt to cast them in 
one. Some disproportioned castings would become 
torn asunder by their own shrinkage ; others, if 
not actually fractured, would be within an ace of 
being so. Besides this, too, the cost of moulding 
is increased by casting large masses of metal in 
which great differences in dimensions occur. 
The moulding flasks, with their contained sand, 
are more awkward to handle, and the risk of 
wasters is increased. 

In cast-iron tanks, for example, the plates are 
seldom larger than 4ft. square, being then easily 
cast and handled about. Large columns with 
broad bases and caps are cast.in several parts and 
bolted together—the shafts sometimes in several 
lengths, and the bases and caps distinct. Heavy 
mouldings are not cast, but screwed on. The} 
joints between the different parts are not neces- 
sarily faced right across. It saves expense, and 
makes practically as good a job to have narrow 
facings only and fill up spaces with iron cement, 
as in tank plates. eS ie ea ele 

Fig. 45 shows the regulation method of making 
the bracketed flanges for cast-iron plates of all 
kinds, whether for tanks, buckle-plates, or other 
broad surfaces in cast iron.. The flanges are 
bracketed strongly to resist the cross breaking 


stresses due to the pull of the bolts. A small 
radius, too, fills up the angle. The bolt-holes are 
either square or oblong—the proper form being 
oblong, as shown. The excess of length over 
breadth may range from -Lin. to }in; but, though 
apparently small in amount, it is always well to 
make this difference. The reason is, that the 
coring of the holes to exact centres cannot be 
relied on, and if the holes overlap slightly, the 
chances are that the bolts cannot be got in with- 
out some time wasted in enlarging the holes by 
chipping. Casting the holes oblong gives aslight 
excess of clearance in the direction in which the 
holes are most likely to be out of truth—that is, 
lengthwise. In the other direction, that of 
depth, the holes are usually from -},in. to }in. 
larger than the, bolts—no more. It is customary 
to cast square holes and to use round bolts with 
square necks. It is not necessary to cast square 
holes in both flanges; but it is convenient 
to make all flanges alike. Thin facings are, or 
ought to be, cast around the bolt-holes for the 
bolt-heads, or nuts, or washers, to bear against. 
There is generally quite yin. of taper on the 


inner faces of the flanges, and this prevents the 


nuts or heads from bearing all over their sur- 
faces. Ue 
When facings are cast on, less taper is given to 
their faces than to the faces of the flanges, and 
the bolts have a better bearing. Washers are, 
or should be, always inserted between the nuts 
and the facings. If the job is a water-tank, 
gromet washers are used under the heads and nuts, 
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consisting of a strand of tar twine rolled round 
into a ring to encircle the bolt. 

_ A fillet is always cast round plates of this kind, 
andought tobe planed. In casting thenarrow fillet, 
there is a space left between adjacent flanges, 
usually from 2in. to din., and this is filled up with 
iron cement, consisting of fine borings and sal- 
ammoniac moistened with water. This soon sets 
nearly as hard as the iron itself. 


Fig. 46 represents one of the columns of the » 


Liverpool Central Station in half-elevation, and 
half-sectional elevation. It is selected as afford- 
ing a good illustration of the manner in which 
heavy cast-iron columns are built up. The upper 


circular part of the shaft tapers from lft. 9in. to, 
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1ft. 6in., and the lower hexagonal part is 2ft. 3in. 
across, and the total length over base and capital is 
274t. A column of this type cast in one would be 
costly to mould, and would possess several elements 
of weakness, due mainly to the shrinkage stresses 
already enumerated in previous articles. This, 
therefore, affords a good object-lesson of the 
manner in which large columns are built up in 
order to minimise the evils incidental to work 
cast iniron. The base A, shaft B, and capital 0 
are made separately, because of the great dispro- 
portion in the dimensions of each, and the foliage 
D round the capital is cast in separate pieces and 
screwed on. When heavy foliated work is cast 
on a capital of large dimensions, there are two 
evils to contend with: one is the shrinkage 
stresses and draws which occur, due to the 
unequal massing of metal; the other is the 
increased difficulty of constructing the pattern and 
withdrawing its various sections from the mould. 
With regard to the first, it is well-nigh imprac- 
ticable to make cores to follow the outlines of 
the foliage, and so preserve that approximate 
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moulder’s joints, which .show to a greater or less 
extent in the casting, and have to be trimmed 
and smoothed. But by casting the foliage in iron 
or brass, and screwing it round the cap, much 
of this trouble is avoided, and the metal is 
maintained of approximately equal thickness. 
Ribs, it will be. noticed, are cast on at ©} to 
form suitable projections for the attachment of 
the sections of foliage. The joints between the 
main parts of the column at a, a, are usually 
made good with iron cement. 

Fig. 47 gives a vertical section through one of 
the ornamental spandrels of Battersea new 
bridge, selected to illustrate the way in which 
large areas of ornamental work and heavy mould- 
ings are built up. The section is taken through 
the shield at the centre span, representing, 
therefore, nearly the deepest section of the cast 
work. The outline of each spandrel is, but for 
the rise and curvature of the spans, that of a 
right-angled triangle, the length of the upper 
side of which measures about four times as much 


Fig. 49, 


uniformity of thickness of metal which is so 
necessary to insure equal cooling and shrinkage. 
With respect to the second, the task of con- 
structing a pager for easy withdrawal is often 
a most troublesome one. Ina large ornate capital 
the number of separate pieces, large and small, 
will often number two, three, or four dozen. 
These all have to be joiated before the carving 
is done, so that the pattern-maker must needs 
see, mentally, the moulding of everything clearly 
before he commences working. And even then 
some of the details often have to be modified, 
and some sharpness of outline sacrificed to the 
exigences of delivery. Then there are the 


The noteworthy points about this design are 
the way in which equal thicknesses of metal are 
preserved throughout, and the method adopted 
of casting parts separately. To attempt to cast 
the mouldings on the spandrel would give infinite 
trouble in cooling. To cast the bosses cdd on 
the shield would give trouble ‘in moulding, and 
draw the casting there. By adopting the method 
shown, the shape and strength of each section is 
preserved intact. A moulding is shown in detail 
in Figs. 48 and 49, in section and back view. 
Always, when mouldings are bolted to other work, 
bosses and ribs are used for the bolts, so that 
there shall be no important excess of metal in any 
one section. The joints are made with iron 
cement, 


CHURCH, COVENT GARDEN. 


CLASSIC DETAILS AND THEIR 
APPLICATION.* 


By G. A. T. Mipptezton. 


XXII.—ENGLISH RENAISSANCE.—THE WORK OF 
INIGO JONES AND WREN. 


HE true Renaissance. was introduced into 

England so entirely by two men only, and 

these two of such high genius, that itis necessary 
to treat their works separately from all else. 

First of these came Wynw (or Inigo) Jones, the 
Welshman, who lived during the reigns of the 
first James and the first Charles, and who im- 
ported into England, almost in their purity, the 
characteristics of the Venetian School, which he 
had learned to love when travelling in Italy ; 
and he was followed, after the interval occupied. 
by the Civil War, by Wren, the astronomer, 
whose extraordinary genius enabled him to pro- 
duce works of the highest order and magnitude 
with little or no training in architecture. 

Of Inigo Jones’s buildings, there is no question 
as to the projected palace at Whitehall having 
been the most important, as the portion of it 
erected, and now forming part of the home of 
the United Service Institution, is undoubtedly 


In the Whitehall example there is a plain base- 
ment, then an Ionic, and over that a Corinthian 
Order, the columns being sufticiently widely 
spaced to allow of windows being introduced 
between, the four in the centre being true 
columns with the entablatures breaking round 
them, and the others being pilasters of no great 
projection, those at the corners being coupled in 
order to give a greater idea of support. 

The most unusual feature, and consequently 
that which most deserves attention here, is the 
treatment of the Ionic capita!s, with all the 
volutes projecting diagonally from the face, and 
without drums, faces or fronts being thus formed 
on all three exposed sides. To find a precedent 
one has to go back to the Temple of Apollo 
Epicurius at Basse, built by {Ictinus about 
438 8 c., with which Jones could scarcely have 
been acquainted. Where a similar treatment hag 
been adopted to the coupled pilasters at the 
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angles, the effect is not altogether pleasing, 
though doubtless it was necessary for the sake of 
consistency. 

The swelling of the frieze, and, more particu- 
larly, the simple yet altogether noble treatment 
of the windows are also noticeable; and, in fact, 
the whole building forms a wonderful lesson in 
proportion and in dignity. 

When necessity called for it, Jones was some- 
thing more than a mere copyist of Italian forms, 
as is evidenced by his church of St. Paul, Covent 
Garden, in which most extreme simplicity was 
demanded, there being no money to expend upon 
ornament. The result was a building of extra- 
ordinary dignity, showing what can. be achieved 
by means of good proportions and honest work- 
manship alone, but not an example to be strictly 
followed where there are funds available for 
something less bare. It displays its poverty 
boldly and proudly, as if symbolical of manly 
bearing in adversity. Ne en aa 


Wren, less trammelled by tradition, through 
having seen but little of the Renaissance work of 
other lands, dared to be more original. His 
spires alone mark a new epoch, rising, as they 
frequently do, order above order, in tiers 
of diminishing size, until a terminal is reached of 
varying design, all elegant, all commanding 
admiration, and all illustrative of an entirely new 
phase of Classical design, and a new application 
of Classic detail, to give Classic form and Classic 
feeling, too (not a mere Classic dress), to the 
essentially Gothic feature of the spire. 

The one illustrated is that crowning the north- 
western tower of St. Paul's Cathedral, and the 
opportunity has been taken to show at the same 
time the deep well which exists over the aisle 
between the wall of the nave and jhe much- 
criticised blank wall. carrying the order, and seen 
from the outside. Unfortunately, the fine main 
order of the building is in shadow. A point 


photograph is the construction of the coping. 
Another of Wren’s great characteristics was 
the free use which he made of cherubs as 
architectural ornaments. Appearing in the 
form of winged heads, vigorously carved, they 
frequently group round openings in the guise of 
a company of angels welcoming the worshipper. 
The idea was-a beautiful one, and. carried out 
with restraint, as was usual with Wren and his 
immediate followers, capable of most admirable 
results ; but it was just one of those things which 
were most easily vulgarised. The ‘tombs in 
Westminster Abbey are many of them fearful 
examples of what a depth of degradation in art 
a cherub’s head could typify. Sten 
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A memorial brass by Messrs. Thomason and Co., 
of Birmingham, has been placed in Llanthony 
Church, in memory of the late Rev. Lewis Lewis, 


worthy of attention in ihe lcwer part of the | for nearly forty years vicar of the parish. 
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NORTH-WEST TOWER, ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


SIZE OF GRAINS OF SAND IN CEMENT. 


M R. A. 8S. COOPER, United States assistant 

engineer, has recently made a series of 
tests to compare fine beach sand with the coarser 
varieties, which have a considerable bearing on the 
question of the strength of mortar as influenced 
by the size of the particles of sand used in mixing. 
During the construction of a mining casemate at 
Fort Pulaski last year, the question arose as to 
the advisability of using fine beach sand instead of 
coarse river sand, on account of the greater cost 
in obtaining the latter. Mr. Cooper considered 
that the fine sand would be nearly as good—in 
fact, good enough—and as its employment was 
estimated to save at least £200 sterling in the 
total cost of the work, a short series of experi- 
ments was made, which, to the astonishment of 
all connected with the work, proved the fine sand 
to be slightly stronger than the coarse. These 


results were spoken of as being opposed to those 
obtained by all p~evious experimenters, and this 
fact induced the author to investigate the question 
in a more thorough and scientific manner. 


The method of working was so devised as to 
eliminate as many uncertainties as possible. The 
sand was first graded by means of thirteen sieves, 
ranging from 8 to 140 wires to the lineal inch, and 
the grades indicated by the two sieves used. 
The grade 8=12, for example, means that 
the sand in this grade passed a sieve. with 
eight wires to the inch, and was held 
by one with twelve wires. It was concluded 
to mix the mortar rather dry, about the consist- 
ency of moist snow, so as to be able to handle the 
briquettes immediately after moulding them. It 
was also believed that a dry mortar would give 
more even results under uniform pressure than a 
wet one. Thesand and cement were first care- 


fully weighed, then they were mixed dry by means” 


of a square box with a rod run through the corners. 
The water was measured with a graduated glass, 
and mixed into the cement and sand on a stone 
table with a trowel. 


was made of the fact, and the set proceeded with. 


In nearly all cases, enough mortar was made at- 


one mixing to make eight briquettes. Four of 


these were broken at the end of a week, and the: 


remainder in eight weeks. As a difference of 
1 per cent. of water in the finished mortar could 
not in all cases be detected, a series of tests was 
made to determine the effect of such variations. 
The results proved conclusively that slight varia- 
tions in the amount of water might cause 
considerable differences. 


Some cements and some sands of the same size 
require more water than others to yield a mortar 


If the mortar appeared too: 
dry, more water was added ; and if too wet, note’ 
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of the same consistency. Generally speaking, 
fine sand requires more water than coarse, and 
natural cements more than Portlands. The 
briquettes were moulded in brass moulds; but 
were not pressed in by hand. The method used 
by Prof. Charles D. Jameson was adopted. Pro- 
fessor Jameson put his mortar into the moulds 
under a uniform pressure of 150lb. per square 
inch, while in this work 200lb. were used. The 
press consisted of a simple lever arranged in such 
a manner that when pressure was applied nothing 
but vertical pressure would be transmitted to the 
briquette. Generally speaking, the coarser the 
sand, the stronger the mortar made from it; but 
the difference between the grades below 30—40 
are so slight that, as far assizes are concerned, they 
might be considered in one class. There seemed 
to be a tendency towards an increase in strength 
with grades below 100-120; but so few samples 
of these grades were obtained that this slight 
increase may be put down as accidental. There 
is an unmistakable indication of weakness in the 
upper grade, 8—12. The specific gravities of all of 
the various kinds and grades of sand tried are not 
materially different, and therefore the difference 
found between the weights of equal volumes are 
principally due to the different percentages of 
voids. It is further apparent that the smaller the 
grade the greater the percentage of voids in loose 
sand, and vice versd ; while in well packed sand 
there is practically no difference in percentage of 
voids. ‘These results indicate that uniformity of 
mortar briquettes for tests can be obtained only 
by either measuring the sand while well packed 
or by weighing. 

The conclusions arrived at were: (1) Other 
things being equal, coarse sands are better than 
fine sands for cement mortar up to the grade 
12—16, or about jyin. in diameter. (2) Below 
the grade 40—50, or about sin. in diameter, 
there is no practical difference in the value of the 
different sands, as far as the size is concerned. 
(3) The shape and condition of the surfaces of the 
grains of different sands has as much to do with 
their value for cement mortar as the size. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ee fortnightly meeting of this Association 
was held on Friday evening, the President, 

Mr. W. D. Carées, in the chair. Messrs. W. J. 

Devlin and A. Hendy were elected as members. 


BRICK WORK. 


Mr. Joun Toomey read a paper on this subject, 
illustrated by a number of samples. The author 
explained that he proposed to confine himself to 
the consideration of the materials used by brick- 
layers, with a few remarks on methods of using 
them. He had often found that the quality of 
the sand used for building purposes did not 
receive the attention it deserved. A clean, sharp 
sand was essential to the making of good mortar, 
whether mixed with lime or cement. The many 
impurities to be found in sand certainly acted 
injuriously, and tended to detract from the 
strength of the mortar. The best way to avoid 
this was to wash the sand; but the expense 
attaching to this process prevented its general 
adoption. But the lecturer had used a Medwa 
sand, and one from the neighbourhood of Hatfield, 
which were both good in quality, being sharp 
and clean. Where a mortar-mill was used, the 
clinkers from a dust-destructor mixed in reason- 
able quantities with sand and lime or cement 
made a good mortar. But it was always an im- 
portant point to see that a proper proportion of 
lime or cement was used, which was not always 
done. The question of the qualities of bricks 
_ was such a large one that he only proposed to 
speak of a few kinds. The numerous kinds of 
bricks that were now in the market showed that 
greater attention was being paid to their pro- 
duction, chiefly in facing bricks for external use. 
They might be divided into two classes—viz., 
the ‘‘sand’’ brick and the ‘‘pressed’’ brick. 
The different processes of manufacture of the 
two, bricks were very different: the sand brick 
being moulded while the materials were of a 
dough-like consistency, and the other being 
pressed while the ingredients were nearly dry ; 
this difference of manufacture tended to make 
the pressed brick squarer and more regular in 
shape and size. But a brick, like terracotta, 
needed to be well burnt to be durable, and in 
burning it lost in shapeliness what it gained in 
durability. The author of the paper then referred 
toand commented upon various specimens of bricks 


malms, he remarked that they had gone out of use 
very much as facing bricks, in consequence of the 
competition of cheaper external facers. The 
small holes which appeared on them when rubbed 
were caused by the method of burning, and he 
thought some means might be devised to avoid 
this objectionable feature. Shippers, next alluded 
to, were described as similar to malms, but harder 
burnt ; they were used as the facing to the Lon- 


‘don Board schools, and were the most durable for 


that purpose in the market, although the dull 
colour was objected to by many persons. Stocks 
were included in the same class, and were some- 
what inferior in quality, and, of course, also in 
price. These three bricks he considered un- 
equalled for durability and cohesion; he had 
experienced much greater labour -in cutting 
through walls built with them than was found to 
be the case when cutting through pressed or wire- 
cut bricks. The red sand brick had the advan- 
tage of retaining its warmth of colour and even 
improving with age; many were apparently soft, 
but they hardened with age. Red pressed brick 
had an advantage in uniformity of size, but in 
exposed situations he had seen the surface peel 
off under the influence of damp, exposing the 
rough interior. These bricks had long been the 
kind chiefly used in the Midlands, and were 
coming more into fashion in London. The 
Leicestershire bricks were, he thought, the best 
of this class, and much better than those from 
Tunbridge Wells. Comparing the last two 
classes of brick, the red sand and red pressed, the 
makers of the latter had recognised the demand 
for a brick regular in size and with a clean sharp 
arris, while little effort had been made to im- 
prove the former type. ‘The latter, however, had 
the advantage in colour. The wire-cut brick, 
though used for cheapness for internal facing, was 
inferior to the common stock ; one great fault was 
that when cut with the trowel, it had a tendency 
to fly to pieces all over. The principal point in 
favour of the Fletton brick was its squareness, 
and that it could be delivered in London cheaper 
than a stock brick in many cases. Glazed bricks 
included many inferior kinds with which it was 
impossible to do good work, owing to the varia- 
tion in size, and to make a satisfactory job with 
even the best quality it was necessary that those 
laid on each course should be gauged before being 
laid, or joints of uneven thicknesses would result. 
Salt-glazed bricks made serviceable work for 
dados, &c. Their faults wére variation of tint 
and many small blisters on the surface. A second 
and much worse blistered specimen was exhibited, 
the lecturer drily observing that the first was the 
sample submitted by manufacturers or merchants, 
the second was the kind sent on to the job. It 
was possible to obtain them with these faults 
reduced toa minimum, but care should be taken to 
insure that the external and internal facing- 
bricks were the same thickness. Passing on 
to consider the methods of bedding bricks, 
Mr. Toomey said he thought it was -essen- 
tial (except during the winter months) that 
bricks should be well wetted before being laid. 
This was all the more necessary where cement- 
mortar was used, or the materials would not 
adhere to each other. The only possible way to 


Y | secure strong work was to grout each course of 


brickwork, and this was where the advantage of 
washed or well-screened sharp sand was seen, as 
it would more readily fill the open joints of the 
brickwork. The plastering of mortar on the top 
of each course would not do. But the fact that 
wet bricks made bricklayers’ fingers sore might 
have something to do with the frequent neglect 
of wetting bricks. In work that was to be pointed 
after the building was erected, the joints should 
be raked out at least in. deep, and well brushed 
off with a hard broom, so as to clear away all 
loose mortar, and the pointing should be well 
pressed or ironed into the joints. In glazed or 
enamelled work it might be often noticed that 
after a time the glaze flaked off, and the defective 
part appeared black. This was very often due to 
using chipped or defective bricks, but it also 
sometimes resulted from another cause—viz., the 
mode of bedding them. The bricks had two 
deep trogs, and generally being laid in a close 
joint, care was not always taken that sufficient 
mortar was spread to insure the frogs of the brick 
being solidly filled, so that when the weight came 
on the wall the pressure was largely on the outer 
edge of the brick, and caused the glaze to fly. One 
way to obviate this was to fill the frogs with 
mortar before laying the bricks. Another way 
was to joggle either the end or side of the brick 


inordinary use, which were exhibited. In regard to 


before bedding, and to fill or grout them up with 
liquid mortar. In concluding his short but prac- 
tical paper, the lecturer remarked that the con- 
ditions of the present-day building often compelled 
builders and others to carry on their works in 
sections. Very often party-walls were built with 
a vertical toothing, and when the second building 
was added there was no proper bond between the 
two, and when the later work settled the tooth- 
ings were broken off. If the delay in building 
could not be avoided, the toothing had better be 
omitted. He thought the connection of making 
good to such toothing should be done with 
cement. 

Mr. W. Howarp Srru-Smrru proposed a vote 
of thanks to the Jecturer for his eminently 
practical and useful and, indeed, exhaustive 
paper, in which he had dealt both with broad 
principles. and details. The suggestion that 
toothings should be filled up with cement was 
one which ought to be generally adopted. 

Mr. Francis G. F, Hooper, in seconding the 
vote, said that experience had taught him that 
scamped work was not usually the fault of the brick- 
layer—there were other unseen influences at work. 
He was a member of a committee of the Institute 
of Architects, who were carrying out a series of 
practical experiments at the West India Docks in 
the testing of brickwork. A series of piers built 
four months ago were now being tested, and it 
was proposed to carry out a second series on other 
piers eight months hence, when ample time 
would have been allowed for settlement. ‘u 


Mr. F. T. W. Goxpsmirn asked as to the 


custom of the craft in building a 9in. wall. 

Mr. B. Fuicur Furrcuer urged that it was as 
necessary to wet bricks in winter as ia summer, 
for if laid dry the mortar would not adhere to 
them. He asked as to the relative value of mill- 
made and hand-made mortar. The latter was a 
better colour, but in the former broken bricks 
could be ground up, and this made the substance, 
according to many practical men, stronger. In 
Tudor brickwork the joints were very wide, 
whereas in that of Queen Anne’s time they were 
as close as possible, and modern architects 
generally followed the latter practice. Most 
engineers objected to toothing new work into old, 
and preferred to let cach building settle its own 


way. 


Mr. F. Watxer, as a practical man, thought 
mill-made mortar had its advantages and defects. 


It was true that the ingredients were thoroughly — 


incorporated ina mill, but there was the risk 
that they would be overground, so that they 
became mere dust, and the mortar had no cohesive 
strength. It was very usual to see in speci- 
fications that no more mortar should be made 
than could be used during the day; but this was 


altogether wrong. So long as the mortar was 


not allowed to get dry, the more often it 
was tempered and retempered, the stronger 
would be the work. He did not think sand- 
faced bricks were so much to be condemned. If 
well burnt, they were frequently more durable 
than pressed bricks. The latter were often 
deteriorated by the machine-oil used in oiling the 
moulds. He should not use malms for external 
work, as they were absorbent, and therefore soon 
became dirty. He endorsed the lecturer’s re- 
marks that shippers were about the best brick for 
use in London. In shippers. one got a variety of 
colour which was more pleasing than the dull, 
dead yellow tone possessed by a malm brick front. 
His experience of all bricks was emphatically that 
it was most difficult to get bricks delivered on the 
works equal to sample. To secure a thoroughly 
good durable red brick one should seek for a dark 
colour, with great density and weight. Leicester- 
shire yielded very good red bricks, and, in 
fact the clays over the whole;of the coal- 
measures gave very good bricks; but in Staf- 
fordsire the materials became more refractory, 
and produced the well-known firebricks. All 
sand bricks, and especially those from the Fare- 
ham district, improved with time; in fact, he 
thought no better bricks for colour could be 
had than the Farehams. The only. good point 
about wire-cut bricks was the readiness with 
which they took mortar. The Fletton bricks 
were very friable. In glazed bricks suflicient 
joint was frequently not allowed for bedding, so 
that good solid work could not be turned out. 
At the very least y4th of an inch should be 
allowed for bedding glazed bricks. A very grave 
objection to this class of goods was its suscepti- 
bility to craze. The salt-glazed brick was not, 
as many architects seemed to suppose, a dipped 
brick, but was treated by salt thrown into the 
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kiln during firing. The faint blur often seen on 
bricks was due to insufficient space being left 


between the bricks while in the kiln. It was very | 


dangerous to wet stocks during frosty weather ; 
‘but it was certainly needed in the summer, as 
the surfaces of the bricks were coated with dust, 
which prevented the adhesion of the mortar. In 
the United States bricklayers never thought of 
flushing up or wetting brickwork during the 


winter, the frosts being much more severe than 
in this country. They carried out their work 


with heated bricks and heated mortar. There 
was no question that struck brickwork was far 
better than pointed work. Every practical man 
realised the evils and risks of toothing old work 
to new, and where possible if should be avoided 
on account of the unequal settlement. Mill- 
made mortar was fatter and more plastic, but for 
external work hand-made mortar was preferable. 

Mr. Owen Fuemrc preferred mill-made 
mortar to hand made, except that the colour 
was not pleasant. ‘he architect for the sake of 
uniformity was tempted to ignore theory, and 
specify that his brickwork should be pointed, 
and not struck, on account of the improved 
appearance. Fletton bricks had their use, but 
not for exterior work in London. Just now, 
owing to the fluctuations of the market, red 
facings were a little cheaper than stocks if a good 
class was specified. 

Mr. H. H. Sraruam preferred the appearance 
of wide mortar joints to narrow ones. 

Alderman H. R. Taytor, L.C.C., referred to 
the fact that architects often specified the 
openings and piers of sizes which could not-be 


_ carried out in brickwork, except with an un- 


necessary amount of broken bond. Struck brick- 


_ work, as done everywhere till within the last 


quarter of a century, was far preferable, and 
stood better than the pointed work now universal ; 
and in his early days, when working with his 
father, he always struck his brickwork as he went 


along. It was said that struck work could not j 


now be done; but if it were specified, the demand 
for good work would soon produce asupply. As 
to building a 9in. wall, bricks were not, as a 
rule, quite true on all faces, and therefore a 
good wide joint should be made, and the bricks 
humoured in laying > as to get a level surface. 
Milled mortar was not, he had found, so pleasant 
to use as hand-made, and some of 1t seemed to 
have been sifted through a ladder, it was 
so coarse. It was very good material, how- 
ever, so long as it was not ground too finely, 
and no mould was allowed to be thrown into the 
mill. He was glad to see architects and artisans 
in friendly conference, and if some members of 
the profession would come down to a meeting of 
the trade, he could promise them a lively time. 
If architects would draw up intelligible and 
practical specifications, plenty of men could be 
to carry out the works satisfactorily. 

Mr. E. Wooprnorpe said there was a prejudice 
against hollow walls; but in bricks made in sandy 
districts, walls could not be built to keep the 
weather out unless they were hollow, or slated. 
The most frequent fault was carelessness as to 
placing the ties in hollow walls. 

The Present, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said his advice to young architects would be to 
avoid the use of the mortar- mill as far as possible, 


for its evils outweighed its advantages, the chief 


being the risk of over-grinding. One of the 
greatest evils of the bricklaying trade in the pre- 
sent day was that bricklayers knew the work 
would be pointed down by another man, and so 
did- not trouble to execute the work so well as 
when they had to strike it down asthey went along. 
The only difficulty—and that, he admitted, was a 
great one—was the occurrence of frost while work 
was being struck. In Scandinavia the practice 
during severe weather was to mix with the mortar 


- some unslaked lime. As it slaked it evolved such 


heat as to protect the brickwork. He had tried 
to adopt the practice on many occasions, but had 
failed to get men to do it successfully in this 
country. He believed in wide joints and small 
bricks, for with small bricks the scale of the 
building was increased, and the pattern of the 
brickwork bond was not observable. With the 
large bricks used in Manchester and Liverpool 
the effect of the pattern of the courses was very 
obtrusive, and the work looked coarse. If Flettons 
were used for internal wall, the joints should be 
kept well back, as their surfaces were exceedingly 
difficult to plaster upon. 

The vote of thanks having been passed by 
acclammation, Mr. Toomry replied. He ad- 


mitted that it was possible to grind mortar in 


mills too much, but the usual error of builders 
was in the other direction. If the ingredients 
were good, mill-made mortar was excellent. The 
common item in specifications that only as much 
mortar should be made as could be worked up in 
the day should only apply to hydraulic mortars 
—in other cases it was quite needless. Care 
should be taken in using blue lias lime mortar, as 
it often fractured off the arrises and corners of the 
bricks. There were no better bricks than Fare- 
ham reds, but they were expensive in the 
labour of cutting. The common faults in 
hollow-built walls were, first, that no provision 
was made by leaving out a few courses at the 
bottom .of work for raking out any mortar that 
fell down between ‘the walls, and next that the 
ties were not V-shaped, nor put in level. As the 
President had said, Fletton bricks would not take 
mortar well, and therefore the joints should be 
thoroughly raked out. There was no greater evil 
in the craft than the subdivision of trades, and 
one of the worst was that work was so generally 
pointed instead of being struck. If the latter 
course were adopted the work would be sounder, 
look better, and last far longer. 


NOTES ON APPROXIMATE ESTIMATES.* 


CIVIL BUILDINGS, WORKS, &c.—( Continued.) 


Average Cost. 
ee 


Per foot 
cube 
Persquare 
of 1¢0ft. 
super. 
Per unit, 


288. Watts, Strong, Extra ONLY 
to. ‘For each chimney-flue, 
including digging, concrete 
footings, lead flashings, ash- 
lar stone chimney -stack, 
&c., but exclusive of chim- 
neypiece, grate,or kitchener — — 


289. Watts, Stone, Exrra ONLY 
to. For each bay window, 
including digging, concrete 
footings, roof, lead flash- » 
ings, sashes, frames, and 
finishings of ordinary de- 
HCYIPLIOMN - 21 vane sine cssteun re tons ae = 
290. Warrnouses. Iron. For 
- canal, docks, or railway 
goods. Comprising iron 
columns and roof trusses, 
corrugated-iron covering to 
roof and walls, with timber 
framing to walls. Concrete 
floors. Height 14ft. toeaves 2}d. £24 00 — 


291, WAREHOUSES. Plain......... 6d, — — 
292. Warmina, by means of hot- 


£10 each 


£16 each 


water pipes and coils, — — £4 per 1,000 
Houses or mansions ..,...... cubic feet 
293. Warminc. Ditto, ditto. — — £1 per 1,000 
OH ureheatevurintestsckeeelcties cubic feet 
294, Warnminc. Ditto, ditto. — — £2 per 1,000 
PBOLOTICHS se cntscatvasaechorgsetee cubic feet 
295. Wargminec. Ditto, ditto. — — £3 per 1,000 
ROBDLGAIS, (Jy vscenedonsavedeccantss cubic feet 
296. Wasunouse. (See “ Laun- 
DV vakss AR Cree) Oates — _ —_ 
297. Warrr-Cuosets. As for 
private houses, complete 


with soil and ventilating- 
pipe, pan, mahogany seat, 
water-waste preventer, “c., 
but exclusive of water 
BUDPNVs Arcctacstiosiesivepe eau ee — — £18 each 


298. Water Marns, laid com- 
plete, including coating with 
Dr. A. Smith’s process, lead 
joints, digging, filling, &c., 
10 common ground, clay, or 
gravel. The trenches to be 
deep enough to°allow tops 
of pipes to be 2ft. below 
surface of ground. ’ (See 
Table) 


AnanyTicAL Taste or AveRAGE Cost or Cast-Iron 
Water-Mains per Yarp Run, tain CompLere, 


Goce be Dont of avis! 
ost 0 and jointing y 
Diameter | mains, pet ee mains, in- |Lotel a 
of main. | including | ~~ Vints eluding dig- | Pet yar 
bends. | / * Iging, cartage,) ™™2- 
&e. 
Inches. Hard. Veet Sands s. d. 
2 19 0 W 0 115 2 10 
3 28 0 2 1 2 4 0 
4 39. 0. 23 1 33 Aas 
5 5 0 0 3 1 5 6 8 
6 6 3 0 4 1 6 8 1 
8 9 4 05 AT 14 
pape ag a 07 1 ) 151 
12 16 3 011 Pea 19 3 
15 23 6 1 3 2 10 7317, 
18 33.0 16 40 38 6 
24 49 0 1 10 5.8 56. 6 
* All rights reserved. 


cr — 
© ,: 

2 RR # 

Ta Ce: 

2 oa8 EI 

goo g 

HO Hea eH 
9S & o 
Py Aa 


— £3%per head 
of popula- 
tion. 


299. WatER-Supply, GENERAL, 
as for large towns ...........+ 


300. Warrr-Suprty, for private 

houses, including taps, 

service-pipes, digging, &c., 

but exclusive of supply- 

cisterns and cast-iron water 

TUIAEIIS 2st sde co day een dyevadsdesoo ky se 
301. Water Towers 
302, Wricu-Briver and House, 

LOY AVE DONG och sacevcepse. cote — = 
303. Werrs. As for waste waters 

ORCANBIG eo acks dcacvaresctcasukere — — 
304. Weis, ARTESIAN, not ex- 

ceeding 100ft. deep, in- 

eluding boring, providing 

and inserting wrought-iron 

flush screwed lining tube, 

complete except pump (see 

REDIG IE retrvsccthcr-sataprossees Payne _ —_ _- 


£3 per tap 


£130 each 


£1,500 each 


TapLte or Average Cost per Foor 1x DeprH or 
ARTESIAN WELLS not Excrerpina 100rr. Derr. 
(ComPLETE Except Pump.) 


| » 
is bo 4% » | § 
| Ea B |peel os] a. 
8) es | 552 5 o4 
Description of {oS| Sy | 2a's | SS) ae 
Material bored |=) wai | Fay | #e| ge 
through. SA ae Wo el ors) femiseet 
we ZB | 25 ae 
ie S aan |s |. 3 
| oO Ss } a 3s 
fins} £ s.d.| £ 8.d.) 8. d.)2 s.de 
3 0 80/0. 40/1 0/0180 
Earth, sand,and|| 4 0 86/0 56/1 0/0150 
similar forma-<| 5 090/0 70/1 3/0173 
TONS eayt.s nates | 6-|0,.96/0 90/1 6/1 00 
{|} 9 |0120/0190/2 0/1130 
Stiff cla Paes | 3 0126 ;0 40/1 3/0179 
soft chalk, and Asis 38; 0 a Gis 6/1 00 
imil for <|6-}O18)6 0.701 9)2 23 
See ibe iret fe Gt (5 Olea Oe, Os 9) OF (2 ONT Bre 
TONSA. Sacer L| 9 0180/0190)8 0/2 00 
3./0186|0 40/1 6/1 40 
Soft rock, stone, 4 '0190/0 56/2 0/1 66 
andsimilarfor-< | 5 |0196|/0 70/2 6/1 90 
mations ......... 6 1 00/0 90/3 0/1120 
9 1°50)/0190)4 0/2 896 
3 1110/0 40/1 6/1166 
Hard rock and|} 4 !1126|)0 50|)2 0/2 00 
similar forma-<| 5 | 1136 | 0 % Oot 6|2 30 
IONS, eas tiveanse 6 1150/0 90|3 0/2 7.0 
| 9 )2 00)0190/-4 rat 30 


Nore.—For every additional 100ft. in depth add 20 per 
cent. extra to the prices of the preceding 100ft, 


305. Wetts, Brick Linep. Sunk 
in ordinary ground, not 
exceeding 30ft. deep, in- 
cluding steining with brick- 
work in cement, clay pud- 
dling at back, &c., but 
exclusive of pump. (See 
TADIB)isccrvssssct tas acshatucgenatocs - _ 


ANALYTICAL TABLE OF AVERAGE Cost Or WELLS PER 
Foor 1x Derr. CompLeTe Except Pomp, 


= 7 ; os 
|esa | 38 2g 
bod a | = S| Pires Ea 
Internal diameterof S%P2) 25 | ge 
well. nas | 3 | 34 
Hr) Re 
| 3B Saree aoe 
fin! Ss: dps a. :ds eames 
( 8 6;0 4.0.0 6 0 09 90 
Half brick sides? 4 6°05 |0 6 6 011 6 
- l5 6/'0,6 0/08 0)014 0 
6 0 010 0 Q.17,. 0 ob De ee 
(70 013 0 019) GO, EL 126 
One brick sides, § 0 017 0/1 1 6 |118 6 
S012 1 Olt 4 Of BRoRO 
£10. O11 6, & 1,7 .0 )|, 215 7¢ 
306. Weuis, Driven Tose. In 
ordinary ground, 30ft. deep, 
ineluding wrought - iron 
tubes, perforated driving- 
peint, and driving complete 
(exclusive of cost of pump). 
Internal diameter of tube 
LEER iin eutatiten vax rake sorte, eee — —. £8 each 
307. Wetts. Ditto, ditto, ditto, 
Din eee nek sass ccernaat saeteranespke _ — £12 each 
308. WELLS. Ditto, ditto, ditto, 
Shin sh cate Mute risapaap ene cous ose sae — — £22each ~ 
309. WELLS. Ditto, ditto, ditto, 
BUN REL iiicasdssurteeenpoeieas 2 = — £28 each 
310. Weis. For waters im- 
pregnated with iron, add 
extra to driven tube wells, 
for tough yellow metal 
‘ point to prevent corrosion.. — — £2 per point. 
811. Worxnousss, for destitute — — £50 per 
DOOR ast is pancesehndaene mass os ects, inmate 
312. WorKsHors. General arti- 4 
ficers’, complete with 
benches, racks, &¢...........06 6jd. — _ 


EXHIBITION. 


HE Manchester Building Trades Exhibition, 
4h which is to be held in St. James’s Hall, 
Manchester, in April and May next, promises to 
be a great success. Mr. Albert P. Baker, of 57, 
Deansgate, Manchester, is the general manager, 
and he is organising matters thoroughly well. 

In order to help exhibitors in showing off their 
class of goods to the very best advantage with 
effect, at the least possible expense, the manage- 
ment have decided to call in the assistance of one 
of the leading firms of architects in Manchester, 
Messrs. Darbyshire and Smith, who, after 
receiving particulars of class of goods to be 
shown, will supply a plan under special terms 
giving the desired effect so much needed to catch 
the eye of the Press, the architect, the builder, 
and the general public. The utility and effect of 
many excellent inventions are overlooked for want 
of display. It will serve for other exhibitions, 
and wood blocks will be made and supplied to the 
various building trades publications before the 
opening of the exhibition. This in itself would 
more than compensate for the little expense 
attached to same. Full particulars may be had 
on application to the general manager. 

The exhibits will include construction, en- 
gineering and machinery, decoration, kitchen 
appliances, workshops, plumbers’ work, mining 
and mining appliances, furniture, smoke abate- 
ment, electricity, paints and colours, sanitation 
and ventilation, fuel, gas, &e. The Jocwic of the 
exhibition is a most eligible one, and it may be 
confidently expected that the public of the Mid- 
lands will visit it in considerable numbers. We 
shall give fuller particulars shortly, and mean- 
while advise exhibitors to book space early. 


SE i 


SIPHONED BRANCHES FOR 
GULLIES. 

A” interesting report was made at a recent 

meeting of the Society of Sanitary Engi- 
neers and Architects of France, concerning a new 
system of siphoned gully branch proposed by M. 
Freret, secretary of the Paris syndicate of paving 
and drainage. This system, which will in all 
probability be employed to a large extent at 
Paris, is worthy of report for the consideration 
of English sanitary engineers. It is intended to 
prevent the return of noxious gases from gullies 
connected with the sewers, and is especially use- 
ful for those situated near the large markets and 
slaughter-houses, and also places such as omnibus 
stations, where the public are obliged to remain 
for a certain length of time. 

It is a certain and disagreeable fact that Paris, 
during certain hours of the day, and more espe- 
cially at evening time and during the warm 
weather, is infected with evil odours, the cause 
of which is still a matter for discussion. Accord- 
ing to M. Bechmann, chief sanitary engineer of 
Paris, the causes may be numbered atfour. The 
smells from the works outside the city, classed as 
unhealthy establishments ; the carrying through 
the town of residues from butchers’ shops, 
slaughter-houses, and dairies; the chimney- 
stacks of various manufactories; and the Bond 
night-soil depot. The remedy would be the dis- 
infection of the residues by means of chloride of 
zinc, the improvement of the apparatus destined 
to destroy the disagreeable properties of emana- 
tions from unwholesome manufactories and work- 
stacks, and the suppression of the Bondy depot. 
According to M. Besancon, chief inspector of 
unwholesome manufactories, the drains are the 
chief causes of the unwholesome odours; and M. 
Freret ranges his opinion with that of M. Be- 
sangon. ‘The water-supply of Paris is absolutely 
insufficient for the needs of the population; the 
more so that now the excellent system of the 
“tout a l’egout’’ drainage is being installed in 
all the new houses built at Paris (the system 
becoming obligatory for all dwellings at the end 
of three years from now), a large quantity of soil 
and matter is sent into the sewers, and for the 
proper dilution and expulsion of the drain matter 
a considerable supply of water is necessary. In 
spite of flushing reservoirs in dwellings and 
sewers, it is certain that the drains and sewers 
are not sufficiently water-swept, especially during 
the hot weather, when the periodical flushing 
should be much more frequent. The drains, 
however, should not be cleansed with water, 
which, even for drinking purposes and toilet 
necessities, is in too small a supply ; still some- 
thing should be devised to counteract as far as 
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possible, the inconveniencas arising from lack of 
sufficient water; for it must be remembered that 
the present exigencies are at a minimum: they 
will increase day by day in considerable propor- 
tions. 

A certain nnmber of siphoned gullies already 
exist in some of the private streets. In these 
cases the siphon is formed by the kerbstone and 
gutter, but as the water trap is thus perfectly 
open to the air, a slight frost only is necessary to 
stop its proper working; again, in the case of the 
siphon basket gulley the same objections holds 
good. Inthe opinion of M. Freret the siphon, 
if any, should not be arranged at the gully 
mouth, but in the lower branch connection with 
the sewers. Besides the siphon arrangement, 
which he opines is most necessary for gullies in 
much crowded streets, he proposes to adopt there- 
with a trap for reception of all refuse carried into 
the gullies from the streets, this trap being more 
convenient than the system of basket trap, and 
specially suitable in places near markets, &c., 
where a quantity of waste and refuse is thrown 
aside on the roadway, and carried by the first 
rainfall into the gullies. He has himself employed 
a somewhat similar system in a scheme of drainage 
for a street containing metal founders’ works and 
modelling workshops. In this special case the 
fall of the existing sewers being very slight and 
the amount of heavy sand from the founders’ 
and modellers’ workshops carried into the sewers 
being very considerable, the complete obstruction 
of the sewers, and therefore continual flooding of 
the streets was a speedy matter. As it was not 
possible to give a greater fall to the new sewers 
it was necessary to devise a new system which 
would obviate a return to the old state of affairs, 
the result being an arrangement of traps to receive 
and hold all sand and mud entering the sewers by 
the connecting drains, and a system of siphons 
preventing the return of foul odours. An im- 
provement on this idea is what M. Freret proposes 
for the Paris streets for at least during the 
time that the supply of water is not sufficient 
for proper flushing purposes. It consists of a 
branch connecting gully similar to those now 
existing, differing only by the well and its 
cover being placed beneath the pavement on the 
inner side of the kerb. Exactly under the gully 
mouth. and crossing the gully, a small wall is built, 
the height of which would vary according to the 
necessities and the desired level of the water- 
trap. Over this wall, and parallel to it, is built 
a small semicircular vault, one end being sup- 
ported by the masonry of the gully, the other 
end resting on an iron bar placed below the 
level of the water trap. ‘The height of the water- 
trap, and the strength of the iron rail should, of 
course, be calculated according to circumstances 
and necessities. An iron sluice placed in the cross 
wall would permit the periodical cleansing of the 
gully cess-pit from the sewer end, and the carry- 
ing away of the accumulated refuse. The siphon 
would act as a periodical fiush, and at the same 
time prevent all return of foul gases from the 
sewers. The siphon may be applied at very little 
cost to existing gullies, and in new constructions 
the extra cost would only be that of a few extra 
et of masonry, a little extra cement, and an iron 
rail. 

A single objection, and one which is not with- 
out value, may be made to this system of siphon. 
This is the suppression of the ventilation of the 
sewers. But, as M. Freret says, the question of 
ventilating the sewers by means of the gullies is 

,@ much-discussed matter—in any case, the remark 


several interesting relics, 
esting are part of the hull of an old man-of-war, - 


may be made that the effect of such ventilation is 
lost at 300ft. from the outset, owing to the con- 
necting drains. 

In putting his idea before the meeting, he 
urged its adoption, if not in all cases on account 
of the supposed danger of loss of: ventilation, at 
least in the cases above mentioned, where much 
refuse carried or thrown into the gullies remain- 
ing there for a certain length of time, and 
becoming putrefied, is a great source of danger to 
the public health. é 

It would be interesting to know the opinion of 
Haglish sanitary engineers concerning this system 
of siphoned gully branches. 

ARTHUR VYE PARMINTER, 


SOME CONDITIONS OF CONTRACTS. 


HE second of a series of monthly meetings 

of the Glasgow Building Trades Exchange 

was held on Thursday io last week, when Mr. 
Robert Scott, measurer, Glasgow, delivered a 


paper on ‘‘ Some Conditions of Contracts.”? Colonel - 


Bennett presided. Mr. Scott said the conditions 
he proposed to deal with were those relating to 
the extent and character of the work in the con- 
tract, the variations. the extras, and the appoint- 
ment of arbiter. The extent and character of 
the work was usually determined by the plansand 
estimate, and it was necessary that plans should 
be carefully prepared, so as-to give a true indi- 


cation of the nature and extent of the work to ~ 


be contracted for. The detailed drawings fur- 
nished during the progress of the works should 
only be developments of the original plans. The 
estimate should contain an accurate representation 
of the mature, quality, and measurement of the 
material and labour, each part being measured on 
a well-defined principle. In some cases such 
complete plans were not forthcoming, conse- 
quently proper estimates were not supplied, and 
when the work came to be executed details were 
found to have little or no relation to the original 
drawings, and disputes arose as to the prices for 
altered work. Mr. Scott proceeded to deal with 
the clause empowering architects to make altera- 
tions. He quoted the usual clause, commented 
on its elasticity, and advocated that the powers it 
contained should be as little taken advan’ of 
as possible, so that the contractors might only be 
called upon to execute work truly contracted for. 
In dealing with extras, Mr. Scott pointed out 
that many items arose where contract rates did not 


apply, and that these should be priced at fair and 


reasonable rates. With regard to the question of 
appointing an arbiter, he said that in ordi 

contracts it seemed to be the custom for the 
architect to appoint himself to the post. As the 
architect was really agent for the proprietor, this 
was naturally objected to by the contractor. He 
stated that the general opinion was that in all 
cases the abiter should be some properly qualified 


person mutually chosen, and in the event of 


parties failing to agree on an arbiter, the arbiter 
should be appointed by the sheriff of the county. 
A discussion followed, in which Mr. Goldie, Mr. 


Howatt, Mr. Young, Mr. Muirhead, Mr. 
M’Gilvray, Mr. M’Culloch, and Mr. Murdoch 
took part. : 
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The demolition of the old Hast Pile Pier at the 
entrance to Calais Harbour, and the excavations 
necessitated thereby, have led to the unearthing of 
Amongst the most inter- 
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Our Lllustrations. 
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MILAN CATHEDRAL. 


Tue Duomo at Milan, one of the architectural 
wonders of the world for vastness of size and its 
ornate elaboration, needs no special descriptive 
-account on this occasion, particularly as we have 
in more than one instance, when giving other 
illustrations of the church, accompanied our plates 
with such particulars. Owing to the darkness of 
the nave inside, it has hitherto been impossible to 
obtain satisfactory photographs of the cathedral, 
and the best views from the camera have been 
‘more or less impaired by the effect of halation 
from the great lantern surmounting the crossing. 
Our present illustration, therefore, is of special 
‘interest. When its author, Mr. J. T. Sandell, 
applied to the authorities for permission to-photo- 
graph the interior, he was told that he might try 
what he could do; but the official pointed out 
the uselessness of the attempt, as so many had 
tried—only to fail. Mr. Sandell’s plates, how- 
ever, proved equal to the occasion, with the 
result that even the tie-bars of the roofing vaults 
intervening between the camera and the windows 
are registered without any halation whatever. 
Moreover, the lights on the altar are clearly 
defined in the photograph, which is a marvel of 
definition, while the stereoscopic effect in the 
silver print is uncommonly well rendered, an 
advantage largely due to the atmosphere being 
so clear. In reproduction, it is, of course, 
beyond the limitations of photo-lithography: to 
adequately represent such delicate excellences ; 
but they are certainly worthy of comment, and 
we have to add, that in the original photograph all 
the painted tracery decorations in the spandrels' 
of the vaulting are shown with perfect clearness. 
‘We have not hitherto given a general view of 
the nave of Milan Cathedral, but a drawing 
showing a cross view inside the building will be 
found in our issue for July 16, 1886, and on 
May 7 and 21 of the same year elevations and 
plans were given. The nave of Milan is 160ft. 
high by about 55ft. wide. The selected design 
for the new west front appeared in the Burnp1ne 
Nuws for December 21, 188, from the drawings 
of the chosen architect, Sig. Giuseppe Brentano, 
whose unfortunate and early death-has caused 
considerable delay in the execution of his work. 
Mr. Daniel Brade’s design. for the same facade 
figured in our pages for Nov. 16, 1888. ‘Lhe 
famous flying buttresses, forming the richest part 
of this world-famed duomo, were illustrated by 
us.on March 30, 1888. 


SHOREDITCH PUBLIC: BATHS AND LIBRARY. 


Tuere is little to add to what has already been 
said in our pages concerning the third premiated 
design, by Messrs. Groll and Todd, for these 
buildings. In a general way, the arrangement of 
its main parts for the baths department, follows 


4 us on the 20th inst. 


somewhat the lines adopted in the plan awarded 
‘the first place, which we illustrated the week 
before last, the second prize plan being given by 
We now print the view and 
plans of this third-placed design. It will be seen 
that it has in the library building, the initial and 
very important defect of having the lending library 
located on the first-floor. The porter’s box is too 
exclusively restricted to the control of the boys’ 
room, with not sufficiently direct supervision to the 
news-room, magazine-room, or staircase; whereas 


| | this official should be able at a glance from his 


“ coigne of vantage,’’ to obtain a view throughout 
the entire public part of the ground-floor. 
Accompanying the above illustration, we print 
copies of the two designs marked No. 2, and 
No. 31, the first sentin by Mr. Francis J. Smith, 
F.R.L.B.A., an experienced pablic bath specialist, 
and the second-named plan submitted by Messrs. 
Spalding and Cross, who are also well-known for 
this class of work. Of these two designs, Mr. A. 
Hessell Tiltman, the author of the second premiated 


design, in writing to us last week, made the 
following pertinent remark: ‘‘I think I cannot 
conclude without drawing attention to the several 
very excellent sets of designs submitted by my 
rivals, notably, amongst others, No. 2and No. 31, 
and it is a very strange thing that some of these 
plans did not receive two of the premiums. Of 
course, I speak of baths; I have no claim to 
criticise library plans.”” In No. 2, all the bath 
accommodation is contrived on one floor, and direct 
emergency exits are provided from the side of the 
big hall into the street, with an open-air gallery 
staircase at one end, and another also immediately 
leading into Bowling Green-walk at the other. 
The washhouses, as in the second prize design, 
are entered from Coronet-street. In No. 31, the 
hall is placed end on to Coronet-street, with 
emergency exits towards that thoroughfare, and 
the waiting halls for men and women are so con- 
trived, as to answer as crush-rooms. Several of 
the competitors treated the Bowling Green-walk 
elevations too architecturally, for it is merely a 
passage less than 10ft. wide, and thus the facades 
could never bs seen. The vestry meeting to 
consider the referee’s report is expected to be 
held on New Year’s Eve. 


A CABINET—NATIONAL BRONZE MEDAL DESIGN. 


THERE is not much to add to the copious informa- 
tion so fully furnished by Mr. I’. W.C. Gregory’s 
detail drawing, which we are enabled to reproduce 
to-day, in illustration of his prize design for an 
oak cabinet for books and china. » The plans and 
elevations are further elucidated by a clearly- 
drawn perspective sketch, and added to these are 
portions of the work set out to a larger scale, such 
as details of the bronze candlestick terminals, and 
drop handles to the doors. We are indebted to 
the South Kensington authorities for the loan of 
the original drawings, which, with the author’s 
consent, were sent us from the recent exhibition 
of, students’ work held in the Museum annex, 
at Brompton. 


A CAST BRONZE’ LOCK—NATIONAL BRONZE MEDAL 
DESIGN. 
Tue admirable character of this capital design 
distinctly places it above the level of mere clever- 
ness, for its leading idea is monumental, without 
being overpowering in scale, and it is unhesi- 
tatingly refined, at the same time avoiding any 
claim to prettiness as a prime consideration. ‘The 
limitations of the moulder’s art, too, are properly 
observed, and there is nothing in the detail which 
does not recognise that the work is to be produced 
by casting. A further merit in the design also 
is its departure from rigid architectural lines, as 
in the pediment, which is handled in a sculptor’s 
manner as a decorative accessory rather than a 
diminutive model of a building’s vast facade. The 
plain reserve of the unornamented pavisors adds 
considerable breadth to the composition, while 
the armed figures seem to indicate janitors ready 
to’ defend the entry. Mr. Leon V. Solon, of 
Stoke-on-Trent, is the author of this prize work. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF SHOP PREMISES, NOS. LXIX. 
ds AND LXX. BRIGGATE, LEEDS. 


Tuts work, consisting of the conversion of two 
shops into one, is now well in course of erection, 
and is situated in one of the best positions in 
Briggate. The reconstruction entailed the pulling 
down and rebuilding of the front elevation, 
raising. the. floors and roof, and considerably 
enlarging and deepening the cellar. The con- 
tractors are greatly handicapped owing to the 
proprietor carrying on his business in the back 
portion of his present shop, which is the lower 


one on the passage side, and therefore the work 
is being carried on in two sections. The front 
section is to be entirely completed first, when the 
business will be transferred to this portion, and _ 
the back section will then be gone on with. The 
shop, besides the front and back windows, is to 
be lighted by means of skylights on the roof, and 
open wells on the first ae second floors. The 
ashlar in the front is from the Rose Hill Quarries, 
Shipley, the shop front is treated in Spanish 
mahogany, and the roof is to be covered with 
green Westmoreland slates from the Coniston 
Quarries. Messrs. Oraven and Umpleby, of 
Leeds, are the contractors for the whole of the 
work,‘ exclusive of the shop front, which is a 
separate contract let to Mr. Horsman, shopfitter, 
of Leeds. The work is being carried out from 
the designs of Mr. Henry Buckley, architect, 5, 
Park-lane, Leeds. 


NEW HOUSE ON HIND HEAD. 


Tus house, with its stables, has been built on 
the property of Mr. A. W. Williamson, I’.R.S., 
at Hind Head. A compact arrangement of plan 
has been aimed at, so as to produce a warm in- 
terior. The walls of the lower story are built 
with two facings of brickwork, having the space 
between filled in with fine cement concrete. The 
upper story is tile-hung, and the roof is covered 
with Broseley tiles. Our illustration is from a 
drawing prepared by the architect, Mr. Arnold 
S. Tayler; but the design has been somewhat 
modified in execution. 

EE? 


CHIPS. 


Canada sells more lumber to the United States 
than to Great Britain. Thus the Canadian exports 
of forest products in 1894 to the United States 
aggregated in value 13,903,586dol.; to Great 
Britain, 12,332,726dol.; and to other countries, 
1,937,49ldol. Grand total of Canadian exports of 
forest products in 1894, 28,173,813. 


A stained-glass window has been erected in Dans 
Parish Church, in memory of the late Sir Samuel 
and Lady Home Stirling. The subjects are “‘ Ruth 
cleaving to Naomi’? (Ruth i. 16), and Dorcas, who 
‘* was full of good works ’’ (Actsi, 36). 


The Bishop of Peterborough, on Thursday after- 
noon in last week, opened a new church in Leicester, 
which is dedicated to the patron saint of the shoe- 
makers, St. Crispin. It is in one of the lowest 
quarters of the borough. 


A concession for the construction of a road to 
join Baghdad with Teheran has just been granted 
by the Sultan of Persia to Mr. Felix Moral, the 
representative of a number of German houses. The 
road will probably become the principal trade route 
between Persia and the West. The concession is 
for 75 years, and concedes the right of constructing 
the road, levying tolls on it, and working a trans- 
port service. The work must be completed in 2} 
years. Mr. Felix Moral also obtained a concession 
for the construction and working of a steam or 
electric tram from Teheran to the villages north of 
the city, a distance of ten miles, The construction 
of the cart-road from Resht to Kazvin has been 
begun. ; 

The Tower Subway Company (who secured them- 
selves by a clause in the Tower Bridge Bill) find 
their tolls so injuriously afiected by the new bridge 
of the Corporation that they have presented a claim 
for £30,000. It goes to arbitration immediately. 


A memorial window has just been erected in the 
parish church of Crieff in memory of the late Rev. 
John Cunningham, D.D., LL.D., who was. minister 
of the church from 1845 till 1887, and afterwards the 
Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew’s. The 
window is placed at the east end of the church, and 
the subject is the scene in the Temple where Christ 
is seen disputing with the Jewish doctors and others. 
The window is the work of Messrs. Camm and Co.,, 
Birmingham, 

St. Giles’s Church, Shrewsbury, was reopened 
last week after restoration and enlargement. The 
alterations consist of the removal of the organ 
from the north transept and placing of new seats 
therein to accommodate 50 persons, the removal of 
the screen between the north aisle and transept, 
the removal of a stained-glass window representing 
the Annunciation, the Adoration of the Magi, and the 
Presentation, from the south wall of the chancel to 
the north wall of the transept. The window 
formerly in the east wall of the transept is now 
located in the south wall of the new organ 
chamber. Another improvement is the addition of 
new clergy and choir vestries, and the heating 
apparatus has been readjusted, These works have 
been carried out by Mr. J. Bowdler, according to 
plans by Mr. A, E. Lloyd Oswell, architect, 
Shrewsbury. The south side has been laid with 
wood block flooring, a work intrusted to Mr. 
George Bullock. The organ also has been enlarged, 
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Building Jartelligenee. 


Carri Aus.—The old chapel at Capel Als, near 
Llanelly, has been pulled down, and reconstructed 
at an expenditure of £4,500. An organ loft, 
with vestries and lavatories, and external wings 
for the galleries’ stairs, have been added, while 
the schoolroom has also been altered. ‘The style 
adopted in the renovation is Classical. The inside 
joinery work throughout is of pitch-pine, while 
all the pews have mahogany heads. The gallery 
frontis panelled with curled pitch-pine and carved 
oak, used alternately. The organ front has been 
designed by the architects, the panels being carved 
to represent the harp, the bells, the horn, and the 
cymbals. The rostrum is of pitch-pine, with 
oak panellings set in mahogany. Messrs. Brown, 
Thomas, and John executed the joinery work; 
Messrs. J. F. Jones and Son, Cowell-street, 
carried out the decorations, including the new 
ceiling of fibrous plaster: the ventilators being 
supplied by Messrs. HE. Shorland and Brother, 
Manchester. The windows in the organ-loft have 
been fitted with lead lights having musical 
designs. All the masonry and the plastering was 
carried out by Mr. David Hopkins and Mr. W. 
Edwards. The clerk of the works was Mr. W. 
Edwards. The contract was carried out under 
the supervision aud direction of the architects, 
Messrs. Owen Morris, Roberts, and Son,’ of 
Portmadoc. 

Dupiny.—Various additions and improvements 
are about to be carried out at the Guest Hospital. 
The works will include a new operating-room for 
women, and two small detached wards for special 
cases ; the extension of the women’s ward to hold 
31 beds instead of 23, as at present; the re- 
arrangement ofthe kitchen, and children’s ward 
over; the enlargement of the laundry and im- 
provement of the hot-water supply; and extra 
sleeping accommodation for nurses and servants. 
The estimated cost of the structural work is about 
£2,000, besides fitting and furnishing. Mr. 
William Henman, architect, Birmingham, is 
preparing plans, and it is hoped the work will be 
commenced early next year. 

EprmvpurcH.—The plans for the construction of 
the new Union Club have now been finally 
approved. The premises are those formerly 
occupied as the Albert Hotel in Hanover-street, 
with two shops on the ground floor. The main 
features of the present front will be retained, and 
the new work, will be practically an insertion 
within the lines of the existing pilasters and 
entablature of the ground story. ‘The style of 
this front, and also of the internal finishings, will 
be a free treatment of Italian Renaissance. From 
the hall access is obtained to the dining-room, 
34ft. by 28ft., and to the smoking-room, an L- 
shaped room, 34ft. by 16ft: The rooms on the 
first floor include the reading-room, 34ft. by 18ft., 
billiard-room. Adjoining the billiard-room will 
be a small private dining-room, a card-room. a 
committee-room, and the secretary's room. On 
the second floor will also be members’ bedrooms 
and bathroom. The building will be entirely 
lighted by electricity. The total cost is expected 
to be over £3,000. The architects are Messrs. 
Dunn and Findlay, 94, George-street, Edinburgh. 


_Guascow.—The Corn Exchange, which has 
been under process of reconstruction since earl 
in the year, is now all but completed. It has 
been constructed of red sandstone from Lochar- 
briggs Quarries. The frontage to Hope-street 
and return to Waterloo-street, is four stories in 
height, yet in effect only lookstwo. The Hope- 
street frontage is divided into five divisions by. 
engaged columns, the columns being two orders 
in height. The central doorway has columns in 
advance of the plane wall, and lead to the 
Exchange proper, as also to the-upper stories. by 
a’ staircase 14ft. wide. Surmounting the columns 
of the door are colossal figures—the only sculpture 
connected with the building — representing 
Sowing and Reaping, from the studio of Mr. 
James Young, sculptor. The lower order is 
Tuscan, and the upper order is Roman Doric. 
An entablature of architrave, frieze, and corona 
surmount the three - quarter. columns, “the 
triglyphs and blocks being left out. 
Waterloo-street portion of the building is of the 
same character, but it is of one: order of height 
only. The erection of the buildings has ‘been 
carried through by Messrs. P. and W. Anderson, 
Glasgow, and Mr. William F. MacGibbon, of the 
Same city, is the architect. We illustrated the 

. building in our issue of August 2nd last: 


The: 


xm 


Lanpscove.—The church of St. Matthew at 
Landscove, in the parish of Staverton, was. built 
in 1851 at a cost of £3,000. It is of Harly 
Decorated character, and has a unique interest in 
that it was the first church ever built from the 
designs of Mr. John L. Pearson, R.A. - Messrs. 
Jackson, then large builders in Exeter, were the 
contractors who carried out the work. It was 
intended at the time that a carved oak reredos, to 
Mr. Pearson’s design, should be put up; but un- 
foreseen circumstances prevented until now, when 
by the gift a parishioner it has been added to the 
furnishings of the church. It is entirely con- 


in the inside the whole of the decayed plaster has 
Portland cement. The tints of the chancel tiles 


and splays of the aisle windows. The main part 
of the work has been executed by Mr. Robt. 
Hudson, contractor, of Millfield, Sunderland, and 
the cement plaster-work by Messrs. Wilkinson 
and Co., of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. An entirely 
new heating apparatus and appliances for light- 
ing were supplied by Messrs. Hmley and Sons, of 
Newcastle; the tile-work was executed by Messrs. 


structed of Knglish oak. There is a re-| Maw and Co., Jackfield, Salop; Messrs. Jos. 
table, and above it a super- altar, and| Potts and Son, of 57, John-street, Sunderland, 
the reredos itself consists of three com- | are the architects. ; ; 


partments, the central one gabled. The but-. 
tresses on either flank project out the full 
width of the super-altar, thus making returns, 
and from the outside faces of these are fixed 
metal movable brackets, to carry the dossals. 
Running the whole length of the reredos and up 
the line of the gable is a pierced and carved crest- 
ing, whilst at the apex of the gable is the figure 
of a dove, with outstretched wings, carved in the 
round. The triplet of panels, although now quite 
plain, will ultimately be filled with sculptured 
figures. The reredos is the work of Messrs. Harry 
Hems and Sons, of Longbrook-street, Exeter. 


Engineering Notes. 


Dover.—The solid masonry of the new harbour 
extension works at Dover, now makes its appear- 
ance above the highest tides for a distance of over 
250ft., nearly 400 lineal feet of the foundations 
having up to the present time been laid by the 
divers. About 2,500 concrete blocks, averaging 
16 tons each, have been laid since the commence- 
ment. Asmany as 40 of these blocks have been 
laid ina single day, and a reserve of about 2,000 
iskept stacked in the yards on shore ready for 
use. The open ironwork viaduct, which is to 
connect the shore with the masonry in deep 
water, has made great progress, and already over 
half the distance has been completed. As the 
viaduct proceeds, the chalk in the bay is found to 
be harder, and the work ofsinking the piles 12ft. 
below the bed of the sea is rendered more difficult 
and tedious. The work of surveying the bay for 
the National Harbour, which was commenced by. 
Messrs. Coode, Son, and Matthews about a 


Lavenprr-H1LL, S.W.—The plans for the new 
Shakespeare Theatre at Lavender-hill, Clapham- 
junction, have now received the approval of the 
London County Council and the Battersea vestry 
authorities. Mr. W.G.R, Sprague is the archi- 
tect, and the outlay will be about £25,000. The 
main frontage of 60ft. to Lavender-hill will be of 
a Classic character, and will be in stone witha 
projecting portico and balcony. The theatre will 
be a two-tier house, with stalls and pit on the 
ground floor tier, dress-circle and balcony on the 
first tier, gallery and amphitheatre on the second 
tier, and the usual private boxes. The approaches 
for the stalls, dress-circle, balcony, and private 
boxes will be from Lavender-hill. ‘There will be 
vestibule and crush-room, and the decorations 
of the auditorium, vestibule, crush-room, and 
lounge will be Moorish in style. The electric 
light will be supplied from the proprietor’s own 
plant. The stage will have a clear width of 70ft. 
and a depth of 50ft., and a height of 56ft. to the 
grid. The dressing-rooms will be provided with 
hot and cold water supplies, and be heated, and 
will stand as a separate block cut off by brick 
walls and iron doors from the stage. A complete 
system of low-pressure hot-water pipes and 
radiators will be provided throughout the build- 
ing; and the stage and auditorium will be 
separated by a fire-proof curtain. The theatre will 
be opened next August Bank Holiday. 


Mayrarr, N.B.—The Free church, erected 
several years ago, from plans by Mr. Hippolyte J. 
Blane, has recently received some finishing 
touches which were left over. at the time of the 
opening. The spire has been added, and internally 
the church has recently been decorated, and an 
organ and a new pulpit have been erected at a cost 
of over £1,500. The organ is placed in the apse 
at the east end. The case, designed by Messrs. 
Pearson, architects, Castle-street, Hdinburgh, is 
ofoak. Prominent features of it are two square 
towers rising to a height of 19ft., and finished 
with an arcading and gablet. The-arcading in 
each tower holds five of the larger pipes, which 
are made of spotted metal ; the other pipes are out 
of sight. Between the tower is a carved oak 
screen, the lower half of which is arcaded for 
three seats. Above, a smaller arcading is carried 
right across the screen, upon which, and upon 
the towers, there is a good deal of carving. ‘The 
organ is by Vincent and Co., of Sunderland. The 
pulpit, which is-also of oak, is octagonal in form, 
and is panelled and carved. 


so that plans and estimates may be ready by March. 
Se ‘ 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH MOLOGIOAL 
SOCIETIES. 


EpinpurcH Arcuirecturan Assocration.—A 
meeting of this association was held on Dec. 18, 
Dr. Rowand Anderson in the chair. Mr. G. 8S. 
Aitken read a paper by Mr. Thomas Arnold, who 
was unavoidably absent, on’ the mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus—the tomb erected by Queen 
Artemisia in honour of Mausolus. Mr. Arnold 
in the course of his paper explained that he had 
observed in Sir Charles Newton’s plans three 
piers adjoining the excavation foundation, and 


between them and the intercolumniation. From 
this he had started to restore the whole building. 
Pliny’s dimensions he had taken as the basis of 
the restoration ; but the height which Pliny gave 
was generally given as 140ft. Mr. Arnold’s con- 


contracted to 25ft. in height instead of 65ft., 
which was the dimension in the former restora- 
tion. This difference of dimension constituted 
the principal feature in the restoration of Mr. 
Arnold, who, by a number of diagrams, showed 
how the dimensions which he had arrived at could 
be included within several geometrical figures. 
Some remarks ‘were made on the subject of the 


of the Museum of Science and Art, Edinburgh. 
——————e— 9 


New stables and kennels forthe Avon Vale Hunt, 
at Semington, Wilts, a cricket pavilion for the 
Wilts County Cricket Club, at ‘Trowbridge, and a 
milk factory for the North Wilts Dairy Company 
have recently been completed from plans prepared 
by, and under the superintendence of, Mr. W. H. 


~Rarnton.—The church of St. Mary was re- 
opened on Dec. 18, after a complete restora- 
tion. The building, though of modern date, had 
fallén-into a state of great dilapidation, both 
inside and out. The absence of any damp-course 
over the foundations, and of drains to carry away 
the rain-water from the down-spouts, had caused 
a saturation of the walls, disintegration of the 
stone, .and decay of the mortar. The restoration 
has included the removal of the old slates from 
the entire roof, and the’ substitution of green 
Westmoreland slates, a system of rain-water and 
subsoil drainage around the building, the cutting 
and raking out of all external joints in the 
masonry, and the stopping of these with Port- 
land cement, the removal of all external decayed 


of Semington, being the builder for the first-named 
work, and Mr. George Moore, builder, of Trow- 
bridge, for the other two. 


The council of the miniature republic of Andorra 
have given their consent to the construction by the 
French Government of a branch of one of the great 
natidnil ‘high-roads, which will go directly through 
the territory of the little Republic, and afford easy 
communication between its capital and the road 
from Toulouse and Bourg Madame. \ 
of next spring the surveyors will begin their work, 
as both Governments have come to an understand- 
ing with regard to the plan. The cost of construct- 
ing, the road will be about: £80,000 ; but, though the 
land over which it will pass will nearly all belong 
to Andorra, the French will pay for the actual road= 
making. bana sicee: eae 


\ 


stonework, and the insertion of new stone, while _ 
been, remoyed, and the substitution therefor of — 


are repeated in the spandrels of the nave arches 


month ago, is continuing, and will be completed — 


that on examining these he. had found a relation 


tention was that not more than 100. ought to 
be allowed.. In this way the podium or base was 


Livin esate a ucugant tg VAC: iututan inet 


Stanley, architect, Trowbridge, Mr. J. Wilshire, - 


In the courss | 


paper by Mr. D. W. Vallance, assistant curator 
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COUNTY LUNATIO ASYLUMS.—XXXVI. 
wry By Gzoree H. Brissy, F.R.I.B.A. 


DISTRICT ASYLUMS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


tue London County Asylum at Banstead 

accommodated, in the year 1877, about 1,250 
patients, two-thirds of whom were females ; but 
these numbers had been increased, at the close of 
the year 1894, to a total of 2,000 patients. 
Considerable additions have recently been made 
to this asylum, for the sick on the women’s side, 
and for acute cases in the division for males; but 
these are intended, I believe, for the purpose of 
reducing congestion in the wards, and are not 
intended to afford means for increasing the 
number of the insane patients. Previous to the 
opening of the new annexes, proper sleeping 
accommodation does not appear to have been 
given to allthe patients. Many of them were 
obliged to sleep on the floor, and the day-room 
space was insufficient. The accommodation has 
been lately increased by about 100 beds; but the 
Commissioners in Lunacy have declined to allow 
an increase of patients, upon the ground that a 
greater area per patient is necessary than has 
been arranged for in'the past. 

From the block-plan shown in Fig. 56, it will 
be observed that the wards for the male patients 
have chiefly a southern aspect, while those for the 
female patients (who are here greatly in excess) 
face the north, and that the buildings generally, 
in respect of outlook, are not so favourably 
arranged as is the case with the plans of asylums 
already given; but the institution is a large and 
very important one, and under the charge of 
about thirty officers, assisted by 127 male and 
158 female attendants, &c. About fifty carpenters, 
bricklayers, plumbers, painters, plasterers, slaters, 
masons, fitters, gardeners, and labourers are em- 
ployed about the premises, and have a special 
mess-room. ‘This asylum is provided with a new 
building, for cleansing by steam the horse-hair of 
mattresses. 

The Commissioners in Lunacy have expressed 
the opinion, with regard to the day-rooms of 
this asylum, that they are ‘oo large for the proper 
control of the class of patients who now occupy 
them. Many asylums would be far better planned 
if, with aaualt wards and a more liberal supply of 
single rooms than often can be arranged for, by 
reason of financial considerations. 

The references to Fig. 56 are: A, contagious 
hospital; BB, greenhouses; C, waiting-room ; 
D, mortuary ; E, engineer’s house; F, chaplain’s 
house; G, gate-lodge; H, attendants’ houses. 

In this asylum, a patient described as ‘“ archi- Fic. 56 
tect’? was an inmate during the past year, he ep ox 
being the only person of that profession out of a 
total number of 18,541 pauper lunatics charge- 
able to the County of London ; but there may be 
some in the various private asylums. 

The Banstead Asylum, in its general arrange- 
ment, is somewhat barrack like; but the wards { 


and corridors are so decorated with pictures, and 
in other ways, that they are more comfortable 
than might be reasonably expected in an institu- \ 
tion of this description. 


At the Banstead Asylum, amongst others, the 


temperance policy was adopted some time since, 


and upon this architects may assume that for N | 

many new asylums such adjuncts as brewhouses peas 

need not in future be provided for on the general 5 SC 

plans. I may state here that the disused brewery ie as, age 
BALL 


at the Hanwell Asylum has been converted into a ; 
dormitory, and that as aresult there has been a 4 
net gain of 30 beds secured to this asylum. Dr. 
Alexander, the medical superintendent at Han- 
well, has reported with regard to the existing 
temperance system in his asylum :—‘‘ I may say 
that this change has so far (1890) been followed 
by the happiest results, as evidenced by the ORE TT Tip raess 
eotable inerease of contentment and the decrease of pala ae ee 
squabbles and bickerings among the patients. The 
benefits have been most marked in the case of 
epileptics, whose infirmities of temper are much less, 
and whose liability to fits has been lessened.’’ Pre 5e ts 

One of the difficulties of the architect who has Fic. 57. 
a large phere plan to arrange, is that there are ' 
so many distinct departments, and that each one : 
often appears to claim a site on the asylum estate| For some new asylums, therefore, architects|is a serious tax on the energies of the aged, 
for which another seems to have an equal suit-| will probably be required to provide brewing | especially in winter, when the water is at a 
ability. The question of adding a brewing establishments, for many medical superintendents | temperature not much above the freezing-point. 
establishment to an asylum with a population of ‘are of opinion that the wholesomeness of beer | In the first place, the shock of the cold application 
over 2,000 persons, involves also, probably, the for those who are engaged in laborious physical | to the interior of the body is depressing ; and in 
erection of at least two cottages for the brewer | work is most beneficial, and that water, thoroughly | the second, to raise, by some 70°, the temperature 
and the brewer’s labourers upon asite which might suitable for drinking, is frequently not obtainable. | of a pound or so of fluid of so very high a specific 
be better utilised. The Commissioners in Lunacy, | One authority is of opinion that, apart from the] heat as water, is a serious demand upon the heat- 
however, have Sa tees themselves adversely | possible hardness of water in certain localities, | forming capacity of ,old people.’’ The difficulty 
with regard to the disuse of beer in asylums. i‘ the mere ingestion of a pint or so of cold water | is to find a beverage for pauper patients that is 


palit My, 
i 


cheap, easily made, palatable, and not liable to 
the objections brought against cold water and 
beer, the last named being probably unsuited for 
epileptics, either in or out of asylums. 
The London County Asylum at Cane Hill, 
which contained in the year 1884 about 1,000 
patients, had, at the close of last year, accommo- 
dation for 2,018 patients. In Fig. 57 is givena 
block-plan showing the general arrangement and 
estate. Several additions have been made recently, 
including a nurses’ block, containing bedrooms 
for 33 nurses, and on the top floor a large work- 
room for patients; additional farm buildings, 
attendants’ cottages, shelters in airing courts, a 
cricket-field, pavilion, and other constructive 
matters. A large number of patients in this 
asylum appear to be induced to engage in useful 


employment of some description, the number of | - 


workers being 72 per cent. of the males and 
65 per cent. of the females. Possibly these 
figures would not be so high were not the 
arrangements of the building favourably planned 
in the first instance, and .a very excellent system 
of management maintained by the medical officers, 


of whom there are six, including the super- | 


intendent of the asylum. 

Cane Hill Asylum is erected near to Uoulsdon 
Common, upon a desirable site adjacent to the 
Cane Hill, which is used for cricket, &c., by the 
patients and staff. The wards of the asylum are 
bright, pleasant, and clean, and have the reputa- 
tion of being kept in excellent order, beyond what 
is usual in many institutions of the kind. The 
asylum is supplied with water of an excellent 
quality from its own grounds. The sewage is 
disposed of by gravitation, and the fields of the 
asylum are thereby irrigated and manured. 

All the estates attached to the London County 
Asylums are very irregularly divided, and in the 
original laying out of the tields, the parallelism 
of opposite sides has either not been practicable, 
or has not been observed. ‘The fields and in- 
closures, when practicable, should be, as nearly 
‘as possible, square, if the best results are to be 
obtained : this being the form most suited to 
economy of tillage; but it is not very often possible 
to preserve the square or rectangular form, on 
account of the irregular outline of estates and 
farms, the intersection of highways, and the 
natural breake of many kinds on the surface, such 
as brooks, watercourses, and inequalities of sur- 
face. All, therefore, that can be done in practice, 
is to approach, as nearly as circumstances admit, 
to the suitable form, and where irregularities are 
unavoidable, to cause them to be as little hindrance 
to an economical tillage of the ground as the case 
may allow ; narrow strips of land, sharp corners, 
and intersected ridges, however caused, are 
always interruptions to regular tillage, and should 
be as much as possible avoided in the laying out 
of asylum fields, and where inclosures, small, 
irregular, or injudiciously laid out, exist, the 
fences should be removed, so as to bring them to 
the best size and form circumstances may allow. 
So far as is possible, the asylum fields should 
each inclose ground of the same nature and 
quality : otherwise it might be necessary to sub- 
ject various parts of the same field to different 
kinds of culture. -For instance, if a tract of 
stiff clay were included in the same field with a 
tract of gravel or sand, a different rotation of 
crops might be required for each division, which 
inconvenient arrangement would be: inconsistent 
with the purposes of the fences. 

A small asylum farm would require smaller 
fields than a large one; but the general rule 
should be that the fields should be no smaller or 
larger than the case requires, for by unneces- 
sarily multiplying inclosures the ground would 
be uneconomically occupied with hedges and 
ditches, and the cost of cultivation increased. 
Possibly much of the irregularity in the shapes 
of fields has arisen by reason of the work of 
fencing being left to tenants who have only 
done the work to meet the requirements of their 
passing convenience, 

The greater part of this country has for cen- 
turies been divided by innumerable hedges, 
ditches, and walls (but only since the middle of 
the last century has Scotland made progress in 
the same direction). Fences serve the purpose 
of protecting the growing crops, of separating 
the animals of the farm, and, when accompanied. 
by ditches, of draining the fields; they serve, too, 
for breaking the force of the winds, and afford 
shelter : a country possessed of well-inclosed fields 
has a great superiority in the means of carrying 
on the works of the farms over one that is 
destitute of them; the capital invested in this 


country in such works must be enormous, although 
(from much useless multiplication and bad con- 
struction. of them) a great part of this capital is 
probably misapplied. From my own observation I 
have found that the farm fences in the eastern 
and central States of America are vastly inferior 
to those of this country, being frequently of very 
feeble construction, and the finest parts of Europe 
are said to be very deficient as regards inclosures 
of land, Hngland is supposed’ to have derived 
the knowledge of the art of inclosing from the 
Romans, who, although they did not probably 
carry sub-division of their grounds to an extreme 
extent, were yet familiar with methods of forming 
fences which would no doubt compare favourably 
with those adopted in many parts of the Continent 
at the present time. 
In Derbyshire especially, the fences are gene- 
rally made with loose. stones forming walls of 
from 2ft. 6in. to about 4ft. in height; but in the 
matter of the picturesque, there can be no com- 
parison between an estate divided by stone walls 
and those separated by hedges and ditches, and 
there is, in this respect, so great an inducement, 
apart from considerations of cost, to adopt the 
growing fence, that there need be little fear that 
the beauty of the country will ever suffer by 
reason of the general substitution of the wall for 
the hedgerow, although there are undoubtedly 
localities where the wall must continue to be used. 
Iam not aware of any asylum estates where 
artificial lakes or ponds exist; but at the Toledo 
Asylum, in the State of Ohio, which stands upon 
an estate of 175 acres, there are three artificial 
lakes within a short distance of the asylum. 
These lakes occupy an area of about six acres, 
and are in some places about d5ft. in depth, are 
used for skating, fishing, and rowing, and also 
jor auxiliary water supply and sewage flushing. 
The area of the water surface being so consider- 
able, it would appear a matter of difficulty to 
avoid disaster to suicidal patients. 


(To be continued.) 


A MIXTURE OF ROMAN AND GOTHIC. 


CORRESPONDENT writes from South 
Shields: —I think many of us would feel 
rather taken aback if asked. to design a 
‘‘ beautiful’? church in a mixture of the Gothic, 
Roman, and Renaissance styles. ‘That such a 
building has been most successfully accomplished, 
not by an architect, but by a builder, is proved 
by the following paragraph from a local paper, 
and ought to make us feel very small and envious. 
It reminds us of the good old days when the 
builders were also the architects. The following 
is from the South Shields Daily News.:-— 
“There has lately been opened in South 
Shields a new Free Baptist chapel. The archi- 


tectural style of the structure is a mixture of 


voman and Gothic, with windows of the Renaissance 
period. The main building is 62ft. by 40ft., 
supported on the north side by lofty stone-faced 
buttresses, on the south by prettily stone-gabled 


lecture and class-rooms, and on the west side by | 


a picturesque stone-faced Gothic vestibule sur- 
mounted by a, floral, design. The church is 
beautifully lightea: on’ three sides by nine large 
windows and two mullioned windows, while the 
front west window is of finely-worked stone 
tracery, embracing’ six circular lights which 
surround a pretty window of cinquefoil design, 
and the whole adorned with pyramidal and floral 
ornaments. ‘There are three entrances, viz., 
Gothic vestibule and Roman doors, and ordinary 
side-passage approach, while the front of. the 
structure is protected with palisadings haying 


brick pillars with capitals of ornamental stone. 


The interior of the church is in keeping with the 
pleasing aspect of the exterior. The platform is 
admirable. The framework is of pitch-pine, 
with two projecting bays, armed seats, the front 
artistically . decorated with sixteen symbolically- 
carved panels backed with crimson cloth. The 
seat for the speaker is a canopied armchair of 
pitch-pine, adorned with cut brackets and carved 
top, and upholstered ‘with crimson plush, &c. 
The designs are from the hand of Mr. J..N——, 
who is also the builder of the church, and he 
cannot be too highly praised, both for the skill 
with which the designs have been made and 
carried out, and for the excellence of the work- 
manship in connection with every department of 
the undertaking.”’ 

We frequently hear the question asked, Why 
do not architects invent a new style in this the 19th 
century, instead of taking their instructions from 


Classic and Medizeval work? I have come to the 


conclusion, however, since reading the above, — 


that the hour and the man have arrived. — ; : 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL BILLS. . 
HE London County Council have deposited 
for consideration in the next Session of 
‘Parliament three measures, one dealing with 


finance, a second with general powers, and 


another with tramways. ‘The financial scheme 
has for its object the consolidation and amend- 
ment of the law relating to the provision of money 
by the Council for expenditure on capital account. 
The General Powers Bill proposes to empower 
the County Council to purchase lands for various 
purposes—namely, in connection with improve- 
ment of the eastern approach to Lambeth Bridge, 
for the erection of a staircase at) Wandsworth 
Bridge, and in connection with widening of High~ 


street, Plumstead. It also deals with the purchase - 


of land at Hackney Marshes, and the purchase of 
other lands for various purposes at Streatham and 
Shepherd’s Bush. It empowers the County Council 
to enter upon property for survey and valuation, 
to stops up ways temporarily, to make subsidiary 
works, to alter the position of water, gas, and 
other pipes, and to alter sewers and drains. 
Amongst the other provisions is one which 
declares that the Bill shall not authorise the taking. 
of 20 houses of persons of the labouring class in 
any parish. It gives power to lend to vestries, 
&c., for sanitary purposes, and makes provision 


as to the playing of music at Highbury-fields. — 


The Tramways Bill provides for the construction 


and maintenance of tramways from the termina- . 


tion of the tramways of the London Tramways 
Company at the south-eastern end of Vauxhall 
Bridge-road to cross over Vauxhall Bridge, as 
about to be reconstructed and to terminate by 


junctions with existing tramways ator near Vaux- 
Power is also taken to move carriages 


hall Cross. 
by animal or electric power. There is also a 
Bill dealing with the Hast London water supply, 
of which the following are the operative clauses : 
—Clause 2 enacts that ‘‘ Notwithstanding any- 
thing in any other Act, the East London Water= 
works Company shall, from and atter January 1, 
1897, be bound to provide and keep the supply of 
water constantly laid on at such a pressure as. 
will make the water reach to the top story of the 
highest houses within the said limits of supply as. 
far as they are included within the administrative. 
County of London.’? And clause 3 provides that 
‘‘Tf at any time after the said date the said com- 
pany make default in complying with the pro- 
visions of this Act, they shall for every such 
default be liable to a penalty not exceeding £200, 
and toa further penalty not exceeding £100 for 
every month during which such default shall 
continue. very such penalty shall be recover- 
able, paid, and applied in the same manner as 
provided by section 44 of the Metropolis Water 


Act, 1871, with respect to penalties under that 


Act.” 3 


DURABILITY OF TRON. ~~ 
jes a discussion on the above subject in a recent 
number of the Proceedings of the Engineering 


Club of Philadelphia, many useful points are 


considered. ‘Thus, the form of an iron column 
has something to do with the durability of the 


protective covering. One authority, Mr. W. CO. 
Furber, says that tor the best coverings known 
an open-section column has many advantages. 


The closed section permits the accumulation of 


water and dirt, which cannot be removed after 
erection. Among coverings we have paints and — 


bituminous compounds and Portland cement; the 
latter, if properly applied, is said to haye many 
advantages over the others, and one engineer 
observes there is no good reason why it should 
not be used to cover other parts of the metalwork 


besides. those below ground. The removal of — 


mill-scale from iron plates is one of the points 
insisted upon in the construction of vessels: for 
the navy. The action of-mill-scale is very 


corrosive, especially when the iron is exposed 


to water. The valuable investigations and ex- 
periments of Mr. M. P. Wood, published in his 


paper on ‘‘ Rustless Coating for Iron and Steel’? — z 
The same writer 


in 1894, bear on this subject. 
refers to the following as the best coverings—viz., 
cement, bituminous coatings, and paints. Paint- 


ing over mill-scale, grease, and dirtris condemned; 


the surface to be painted should be clean and 
bright, and bolts and rivets be painted before 


rusting. The painting of the Forth Bridge is — 4 
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criticised and condemned on these grounds. Mr. 
‘Wood also mentions the value of asphalte 
coverings, and the evil effects of iron oxide paint 
on various structures. Another authority, Mr. 
©. D. Rinald, pointed out that rusting cannot 
take place if the carbonic acid is absent; the 
combination of oxygen with iron is the immediate 
cause of rust, but this is only possible when an 
acid ispresent. Thus a protective covering ought 
to prevent carbonic acid or other acid from pene- 
trating to the iron, which then cannot combine 
with the oxygen. Mr. Rinald thinks that a pro- 
tective paint ought not to contain any oxide at all 
—he would use only pigments that are not affected 
by acids or alkalis, and these principles are carried 
out, he says, in the manufacture of ‘‘ Bessemer”? 
paint. lLinseed-oil he thought objectionable, 
unless prepared by @ special treatment, asin its 
natural state it is porous, and is affected by 
weak acids and alkalis. We have no space 
to give all the. observations made on this 
subject. While some of those who took part in 
the discussion doubt whether any paint will be 
discovered that will be a permanent protection to 
.iron, others think that the result can only be ob- 
tained by experimental and practical tests. As to 
red-lead, one speaker said it was a good paint 
under certain circumstances; but where it is 
exposed to locomotive fumes or to any chemical 
fumes it will not protect. The discussion is 
interesting, as showing the divergent views of 
chemists and engineers. The theories of the 
former have not been generally accepted by 
practical men; the rival productions of manu- 
facturers of protective coatings have not obtained 
the full confidence of engineers, and there is a 
natural desire to return to those simple protective 
agencies like red-lead and the heating of iron to 
a temperature of 400° in an oven and then dipping 
it into a bath of raw linseed-oil. Till we have 
practical experience of the durability of iron or 
steel under various treatments, no very satis- 
factory result can be obtained. 


te 


THE ‘*NYPHOS”’? CLOSET. 


N ESSRS. J. AND M. CRAIG, of Kilmar- 

nock, are just introducing a new siphonic 
wash-down closet and cistern, which offers many 
desirable advantages. It affords a simple and 
reliable method of connecting or disconnecting 
sanitary ware to any other kind of pipes or con- 
nections ; it has afull-way, high-pressure, silent 
ball-tap, it is a really siphonic wash-down closet, 
with a full water-basin, and no valves or other 
movable parts, and the joints are all open to in- 
spection. Moreover, the outlet of the closet 
being of comparatively small diameter, an efficient 
system of small-bore soil and air-pipes is thus 
introduced, which saves cost, and avoids the ugly 
adjuncts which disfigure many exteriors. It is 
especially worth notice that should siphonage 
take place when slops are emptied into the basin, 
the supply cistern immediately acts automatically, 
and the basin is at once thoroughly flushed out 
and left full of clean water, thus avoiding the 
. unpleasant evidence of Mary Jane’s sluttishness 
which so often remains in the best appointed 
lavatories. We have a very high opinion of this 
new closet, and are sure it will find wide 
adoption. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Quest has a most interesting account, by 
Mr. William Morris, of his beautiful old house at 
Kelmscott, with illustrations. There is also part 
of the legend of Tobit, with some curious and 
quaint sketches. Zhe Quest has quite a unique 
character of its own, and isrefreshingly different in 
type and get-up from anything printed nowadays. 
; An Architectural Account of the Churches of 

Shropshire, by D.H.S. Cranacn, M.A.: Part IL., 
The Hundred of Munslow (Wellington : Hobson 
and Co.).— We noticed Mr. Cranage’s first instal- 
ment ot his important work on the churches of 
Shropshire, which is mainly devoted to the 
interesting and typical churches of Claverley, 
Shifnal, and Tong. ‘*The details of the splendid 
monuments of the latter church are fully described 
and illustrated. This second volume is particu- 
larly interesting, as it describes many of the 
beautiful edifices in the Hundred of Munslow. 
A large portion of this part is devoted to a 
description of the fine church of St. Lawrence, at 
‘Ludlow. Plates XIII. to XXV. include photo- 
illustrations of the interior and exterior of Brom- 
field Church, a unique plan of nave and north 
aisle—the latter of 16th-century date, also the 
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nave. Several illustrations of Ludlow church 
(St. Lawrence) appear, and plan views of interior, 
thechancel, andtwo exterior views. Theplan shows 
nave, two aisles, transepts, chapels, and chancel, 
and a hexagonal porch on the south side, with 
central tower over crossing, and is mainly Per- 
pendicular in the interior and exterior, though 
Early English and Decorated are also found. 
Views arealso given of Munslow, Rushbury, and 
Staunton Lacey churches. Several other process- 
blocks and wood engravings appear of details 
and tombs. The photographic illustrations are 
excellent, and Mr. Cranage’s work will be an 
important addition to the ecclesiologist’s library. 
Proceedings of the Engineers’ Club of Phila- 
delphia.—The November number has two articles 
of some interest: one is on the ‘‘ Submerged Pipe 
Line for the Pennsylvania Sanitary Sewage Co. 
at’ Reading, Pa.,’? by Wiiuram H. Duscuanr. 
The author describes the method adopted of sub- 
merging the pipes in the river crossing. A 30in. 
cast-iron pipe was used. The first operation was 
the excavation of a channel or bed across the river 
for the reception of the pipe, so that itsinvert would 
be about 2ft. below the river bottom; and this 
excavation was made by a dredging-machine. 
The whole line of pipe to be lowered was sus- 
pended from a trestle work, the pipes being 
jointed, and held in the exact relative positions 
they were to occupy on the bottom of river. A 
long screw-rod was attached to each pipe, and 
all these rods were lowered uniformly by placing 
a man at each screw, and by keeping time in the 
lowering. Lead joints were made; rings of 
asbestos packing were clamped round the joints 
to hold the lead while the joints were being 
filled. The author illustrates the mode adopted 
of suspending the pipe-line in position and 
the sinking. By a singular mistake in cal- 
culating the pipe cylinder of air of 30in. diameter 
and 12ft. long, and the displacement, the pipe- 
line floated on the water, and it was necessary to 
add water ballast before it could be sunk. To 
avoid any strain in the joints of the pipe from 
irregularities along the bottom, the pipe-line was 
suspended about 6in. from the bed of river, and 
gravel and cinder filling was placed at each joint, 
so as to provide a uniform bearing before the 
screw-rods were released. ‘T’he paper and dis- 
cussion thereon are interesting. The ‘‘ Topical 
Discussion on the Durability of Iron ”’ is also an 
interesting report, which we refer to elsewhere. 


OBITUARY. 


Tue death occurred on Friday, the 20th inst., 
at the comparatively early age of 55, of Mr. Grorcs 
Amprose Wattis, J.P., one of the most promi- 
nent residents in Hastbourne. Mr: Wallis was 
estate agent to the Duke of Devonshire, and was 
the first mayor of the borough, a position to which 
he was re-elected the following year. He had 
been a member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers since 1865, and was also a member 
of the Society of Arts. To his skill and taste 
much of the beauty, and not a little of the 
prosperity, of Eastbourne are due. He carried 
out the construction of the Parade, from the 
Wish Tower to Holywell, and improved the 
water supply and drainage of the town. In 
politics he was formerly a Liberal, and unsuccess- 
tully contested the Eastbourne division of Sussex 
in 1885 against Admiral Field. Mr. Wallis, how- 
ever, subsequently threw in his lot with the 
Liberal Unionists. 

SSS 8 


A memorial stained-glass window was unveiled 
on Sunday week in the parish church, Laurencekirk, 
N.B. The subject chosen represents Our Lord in 
the Garden of Gethsemane being visited by the 
Comforting Angel. The design and execution were 
series to Messrs, Ballantine and Gardner, Edin- 

urgh, 


On behalf of the Local Government Board, Mr, 
Rienzi Walton held an inquiry last week at the 
Town Hall, Birkdale, into the application of the 
Birkdale Urban District Council to borrow £1,074 
for the extension of gas-mains and lamps, and for 
the introduction of sewer-ventilating lamps; and 
£149 for a mortuary. The surveyor, Mr. J. H. 
Fairbnrn, produced the plans. Touching the pro- 
posed mortuary, the inspector asked many questions 
on learning that the site suggested was midway 
between the Weld-road and the Oxford-road slopes 
—that is, on the foreshore, in full view of the main 
front of the Palace Hotel and the part of the sands 
most frequented by nursemaids and young children 
in the summer. The inspector asked if the lord of 
the manor had been informed of the proposed site, 
and the reply was in the negative. 
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‘OOMPETITIONS. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Sixty-seven designs sent in’ 
in competition for the proposed new museum to 
be erected by the City of Philadelphia in the 
original Fairmount Park, on the east side of the 
Schuylkill, were submitted to a jury, consisting 
of Messrs. D. H. Burnham (as chairman), Mr. 
Stanford White and Professor Ware, of New 
York, and Messrs. J. M. Wilson and Johnson, of 
Philadelphia, who were asked to report the best 
eight to the Commissioners. They spent two 
days in making this selection, and a fortnight 
in studying photographs of these eight designs 
with a view to a final report. This they have 
presented. to the Commission, recommending that 
the four prizes of 6,00Udol., 3,000dol., 2,000dol., 
and 1,U000dol. should be given to the- designs 
marked ‘‘ Keystone,’’ ‘‘ Acropolis,’’ ‘* Black 
Seal,’”? and ‘‘Nike.’? The other four selected 
were marked ‘‘ Proportion,’’ ‘‘ Maltese Cross,’’ 
‘‘Quantum Valeat,’? and ‘*®.’? The Commis- 
sion have voted the premiums in accordance 
with their recommendation. On opening the 
envelopes it appeared that ‘‘ Keystone’’ was the 
work of Messrs. James Brite and Henry Bacon, 
of New York; ‘‘ Acropolis,’’ of Messrs. Lord, 
Hewlett, and Hull, of New York ; ‘‘ Black Seal,’’ 
of M. de Montclos, of Paris; and ‘‘ Nike,’’ of 
Messrs. Howard and Cauldwell, of New York. 
M. de Montclos’s design consisted of an open 
semicircular corridor, or arcade, from which 
radiated the twelve picture galleries called for by 
the programme, six on each side of a central 
hall, beyond which was a vast circular hall 
covered with a dome. The other three designs 
all had for their principal feature three lofty halls 
en suite; lighted from the roof, and inclosed first 
by a corridor and then by galleries, in two stories, 
for sculpture below and for paintings above. In 
‘‘Nike’’ and ‘‘ Keystone ’’ the central compart- 
ment was covered with a dome. In the schemes 
of ‘‘ Acropolis’? and ‘‘ Nike” three courts were 
shown at the side of these, two open above, the 
central one covered, and in that of ‘‘ Acropolis,’’ 
covered with a dome. ‘‘ Nike”’’ and ‘‘ Acropolis ’’ 
showed more or less extensive galleries or cor- 
ridors branching out into the park. ‘‘ Keystone,”’ 
which was the largest of all, measuring about 
300ft. by 600ft., was also the simplest, showing 
no accessories whatever. 


————$_<__ e- —__ 
CHIPS. 


A full-size portrait of Captain Reed, of Belhunt, 
the first commanding officer of the Falmouth Rifle 
Volunteers, has been hung in the town-hall of that 
borough. The artist is Mr. Sydney Hodges. 


The enormous extent of the forests, and also of 
the lumber industries of the north-west of Canada, 
is indicated by the fact that this year Washington 
will make shipments of lumber aggregating 
400,000,000ft., Oregon 150,000,000ft., and Britis 
Columbia 40,000,000ft. 


The Wesleyan chapel at Kilburn, near Thirsk, is 
being rebuilt and reseated from plans by Mr, T. 
Stokes, of Thirsk. The works have been let to the 
following contractors: J.C. Cornforth, of Coxwold, 
brick, stone, and plasterers’ work; R. Leadley and 
Sons, of Helperby, carpenter and joiners’ work ; 
J. Baynes, Ripon, slating; and H. Savage, Cox- 
wold, painting. 


Mr. W. H. Stanley, A.M.I.C,E., of Trowbridge, 
has received instructions to prepare plans, &c., for 
the sewage disposal ‘of that town, and is also 
engaged in preparing a scheme of water supply for 
the town of Westbury, Wilts, for the Westbury and 
Whorwellsdown Rural District Council. 


The watching and lighting committee of Glas- 
gow Town Council have recommended that the 
circus ground in Ingram-street should be acquired 
from the City Improvement Trust for a new fire- 
station, on condition that the erection of buildings 
should not take place for several years. 


The Court of Common Council have decided to 
make arrangements for a supplementary exhibition 
in the Art Gallery at Guildhall next summer. The 
Court have also resolved that the early City records 
should be printed in extenso and published with full 
indices and such translations and notes as may be 
necessary. It has been referred to the library com- 
mittee to report what sum would probably be 
required to produce one or two volumes each year. 


Mr. Edwin J. Brett, who died on Dac. 16, 
originated a certain class of boys’ sensational litera- 
ture, but will be better recollected by our readersas 
an expert in and one of the foremost collectors of 
ancient armour: a portion of his collection was 
sold at Christie’s in the spring for £30,000. Mr. 
Brett, who published last year an illustrated work 
on “The Origin and Development of Arms and 
Armour,’’ was 68 years of age. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselyes responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
elaimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Bumpine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the staff 
by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise caused. 
All drawings and other communications are sent at con- 
tributors’ risks, and the Editor will not undertake to 
pay for, or be liable for, unsought contributions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
Tae Stkanp Newspaper Company, Limirep, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
United States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France 
or Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30¢c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. 
To any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as two, 
the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
capa can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 

Front-page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No Front-page or Paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
Advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday morning to secure in- 
sertion. 

SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
or ‘Situations Wanted” is OnE SHILLING FoR TwENTY- 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. <A few bound yolumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVI., 
XLIX., LI., LII., LIV., LVII., LIX., LX., LXI., 
th - LXTV.,and LXV. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former yolumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requirin 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended Bhonta 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Receivep.—S. R. and Co.—E. Rogers.—Architect,— 
F. G. 8.—R, L. C. Co.—B. T. (Taunton). 


Correspondence, 
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PROPOSED NATIONAL AND PROVINCIAL 
UNION OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


To the Editor of the Burrpina News. 


Now join your hands, and with your hands your hearts, 

That no dissention hinder government. . . . 

What might thou do, that honour would thee do, 

Were all thy children kind and natural ? 

—SHAKESPEARE. 

Stzr,—It has been stated that there is a large 
amount of selfishness amongst architects ; yet 
I am inclined to think that a great deal of what 
to outward sight appears to be such, might, with 
more truth and propriety, be styled morbid in- 
difference of a superficial character only ; being 
nothing more or less than a thin conventional 
veneer, often covering a hidden wealth of true 
British heart of oak. Once let us break through 
this foreign element, and trust and confidence 
will be established where diffidence and distrust 
before reigned supreme. Only the assurance 
produced by the consequent power and influence 
of a truly National Union could effect this 
transformation. : 

This veneer no doubt we have unconsciously 
contracted and put on during the drossy age; it has 
been begotten, in many, by a dull senso of dis- 
appointment and despair, developing into a 
chronic state of indifference as to our rights or 
our wrongs as a professional body. It has been 
suggested that the Institute might possibly bring 
about a nominal alliance with itself, by a federa- 
tion of the associations—it matters little which, 
because, for the purposes of a general union, 
even if practicable, it would be totally useless, 
and, without doubt, our future state would even 
be worse—which is saying a great deal—than the 
present. 

Yes, the Institute might do all this, nominally, 
but would this alter the complexion and constitu- 
tion of the associations themselves? For every 


purpose of a union they would remain as now— 
powerless, nerveless, and totally void of that 
vigorous life and concentrated energy, so essential 
and requisite for the effective working and suc- 
‘cessful management of a national union. It would 
but constitute a mended thing, and, at the best, 
anything that is mended is but patched. The 
greatest calamity that can come to use now would 
be to have foisted upon us a sham union, a union 
of shreds and rh a partial, contracted, 
pinched, secondhand occasional union, a thing 
living on sufferance, and having to beg for the 
crumbs that may fall from an upper table. Even 
if it were desirable that the Institute should 
endeavour to fashion a union directly or indirectly, 
its very constitution effectually debars it from 
forming any such comprehensive body whichshould 
embrace the whole of the ond jide practitioners, 
not being members of the Institute. No, its limited 
discretionary power is fatal to any such dreams. 
Should such a thing be attempted I am certain 
that it would end calamitously: the Institute 
would suffer, and no useful purpose would be 
attained. A union, to be a union worthy of the 
name, must undoubtedly rise, stand, or fall alone. 
To call anything less than this a union, is a mis- 
nomer. It isnot a thing to be tacked on to an 
existing society, as a shopkeeper would tack a 
ticket on to an article for sale or exhibition. No, 
it must be the thing itself, complete in itself; a 
new creation, and our equipment, with our 
purpose, ought both alike be new. ‘There is no 
reason, however, that the union, once established, 
should not exist in the strictest harmony and 
closest possible relations with the Institute,’ &c. 


Perhaps, figuratively speaking, the true and, 
in real fact, the only position which a union 
of architects can occupy, in order effectually 
to repel the inroads which are continually being 
made upon the legitimate rights of the profession, 
would be to act as a cordon of outposts. We 
must found and firmly establisl a strong im- 
pregnable outer line of defence, a force acting as 
one, in strict unity, and, again, in close com- 
munication with those within the citadel. These 
outposts will clearly have a work entirely their 
own, being peculiar to and consequent upon their 
exposed position, and which could not be under- 
taken or accomplished by those onthe walls or 
within the city—the associations—and much less 
so by those who man or furnish the inner keys— 
the Institute. Now, figuratively, I take it that 
the inner fortress, or keep, may very well be 
likened to the Institute, and the city and walls 
answering for the different associations. Briefly, 
then, the paramount duty of the union is to 
watch, to be for ever on the alert; to carefully 
examine and test the -genuineness of all creden- 
tials, the validity of every passport of all who 
would seek to cross the lines. Secondly, to give 
the alarm, and repel every attack from without 
whenever occasion arises. It is quite apparent 
that these duties of outer defence cannot be 
undertaken by those within the city. I therefore 
maintain that the union should be a separate and 
permanent self-contained organisation, with its 
own independent officers to command. I know 
there are those who are very jealous of the dignity 
and. privileges of the Institute, and no one honours 
or respects them more than I do for their patriotic 
and honourable bearing ; but in the formation of 
a distinct union of architects, nothing is being 
attacked or sought for which in any way en- 
croaches upon, or by right belongs to, the Insti- 
tute, or could, under any circumstances, be 
incorporated, so long as it is constituted as 
at present. Had I not been positively assured 
in my own mind that the formation of 
an independent union, far from doing the 
slightest injury to the Institute, would rather in 
every way tend to greatly benefit, and secure its 
best interests and welfare, I certainly should 
never have proposed it. I firmly believe it will 
be the means of increasing its numerical strength 
in a way nothing else can, and raise its somewhat 
nominal power into something real and sub- 
stantial; and I predict the day is not far distant 
when its members will with one consent have 
reason to thank God we have got aunion. To 
some if may require an effort of a peculiar nature, 
to step aside, as it were, out of the beaten track 
and make alittle sacrifice of time and inclination ; 
but surely the cause is fully worthy of such an 
effort. But alas! as you, Sir, have told us, 
architects ‘‘lack gall to make oppression bitter,”’ 
and nevertheless ‘‘ The loss, the gain, the render- 
ing on’t is all properly ours,” so ‘Let silken 
dalliance in the wardrobe lie.’’ 

Finally, as [ have already stated, the formation 


of a union as above will greatly tend to increase 


the membership of the Institute and kindred asso- 


ciations, whereas a federation of the associations 


affiliated to the Institute, would have exactly the 


contrary effect, and prove must disastrous, as 


‘more would be content to be simply members of 


a provincial society and nominally attached to 
the Institute, than be fully-admitted members of 
the R.I.B.A. $ 

No doubt many of your readers have not seen 
this’ correspondence. Those who have will, I 
trust, call the attention of others to this vital 
question. Allow me to thank all those who, in 
response to my last letter, have forwarded me 
their names, and to invite those who have not as 


yet, to do so without delay. And with grateful 


acknowledgments to you, Sir—I am, &c., 
Durham, Dec. 21. GEORGE ORD. 


——_——_* 


intercommunication, 
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REPLIES. 


{11467.|-Fumigated Oak.—If an “Old Crow” 
will refer to his Buirp1ne News for Sept. 16, 1881,he will 
find the same query (No. 6639) replied to by myself. As 
he may not have the copy in question at hand, I repro- 
duce the reply in question, Here it is:—‘“ Fumigating 
Oak.—Oak is fumigated by liquid ammonia, strength 
880, which may be bought at any wholesale chemist’s at 
5s. a gallon. The wood must be placed in a dark and air- 
tight room or compartment,’ and plates or dishes of 
ammonia stood upon the ground. This _done, shut 
entrance and secure cracks with pasted strips of paper. 
Remember the ammonia does not towch the oak; the gas 
acts in a wonderful manner upon the tannic acid in the 
material, and browns it so deeply that a shaving or two 
may be taken off without removing the colour. The grain 
is not raised in the least, and the depth of shade will 
entirely depend upon quantity of ammonia used, and the 
time the wood is exposed. Try an edd bit first, and then 
use your own judgment.’?—Harry Hens. 


TT EE? ——____ 


CHIPS. 


The cattle market at Colchester is about to be 
reconstructed and inclosed by iron fencing, from 


plans prepared by Mr, H. Goodyear, the borough 


engineer and surveyor. 


Messrs, Shanks and Co., sanitary engineers, Barr- 
head, N.B.,-have just secured a contract from the 
Melbourne Board of Works to supply 8,000 three- 
gallon cisterns, The contract amounts to £70,000, 


An area of 12,924 square miles was under the 
control of the Bengal Forest Department during 
the year, and of this 45 per cent. consisted of fully 
reserved forest land, the remainder being composed 
of protected and unclassed State forests. 


The West Briton Advertiser illustrates its sheet 
almanac fcr 1896 by a perspective of the Free Library 
at Camborne, one of the many institutions of the 
elass erected, or in course of erection in Cornwall, at 
the expense of Mr. J, Passmore Hdwards. The 
library at Camborne has been built from a by 
Mr. Silvanus Trevail, M.S.A., ex-Mayor of Truro, 
and was opened in May last. E 


At Cardiff, on Friday, Sir John Gorst opened the 
new offices of the school board in Howard-gardens, 
and afterwards laid the foundation-stone of a new 
college for pupil teachers. : 

Trinity Presbyterian Church, Bootle, near Liver- 
pool, was reopened on Sunday after works of 
Internal decoration, carried out by Mr. George 
Parr, of Stanley-road, Bootle. 


A fire-brigade demonstration took place at New- 


castle-under-Lyme on Friday in honour of the — 


opening of the new fire-station provided for the 
Newcastle brigade by the corporation. The station 
isthe old School of Art in King-street, the remises 
having been renovated and adapted to their new 
purpose. The cost of the conversion has been about 
£350. 


Uord, of Walsall, was dedicated on Friday at St. 
John’s Church, Horninglow. It has cost about 
£700. ; pass 

The Boston Harbour Commissioners have resolved 
to expend £5,000 in Gredging, 
bottom, from the dock downwards, 2ft. below the 
dock sill, so as to allow vessels of larger draught to 
enter the dock without being lightened in the Deeps. 


On behalf of the Local Government Board, Mr, 


Rienzi Walton held an inquiry on Thursday in last 


week at Hesketh Bank into the application of the 
Ormskirk Rural District Council to borrow £8,550 


A new organ, built by Messrs. Nicholson and 


the river to a level 
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for works of water-supply for Tarletonand Hesketh- _ 


with-Becconsall. Mr. J. A. Broady, the engineer, 
said the scheme was to extend the Preston Cor- 
poration supply already about to be carried to 
doole.- The original extension scheme was costing 


£9,800 for 17 miles, and this Ay yeaa oS ag 4 


sion would cost £8,500 for 21 miles, 
Myres, C.E., Preston, endorsed the scheme. 
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‘Legal. 


_  RESTRAINI§ ON ALTERATIONS. 


OME landlords seem to think they can do as 
they like in regard to premises they own, 
although these are let to tenants under continuous 
leases or agreements. There is, indeed, a very 
conimon idea that a landlord may exercise all sorts 
of arbitrary powers which no one else would think 
of assuming, such, for instance, as raising the 
rent upona tenant without first determining the 
tenancy. But even tenants have legal rights, 
and this was well shown in a recent and rather 
curious case relating to Oxford-Mansions, Oxford- 
street {Zimes, 14th Dec.), and noted in our 
issue for last week, Dec. 20th. The plaintiff 
was a Mrs. Hudson, tenant of a second-floor 
flat in these mansions, which had been built and 
used hitherto as residential flats, and her action 
was for an injunction to restrain the defendant, 
the landlord, from going on with certain altera- 
_ tions of the premises undertaken by him witha 
view to providing accommodation for a new club. 
The block of buildings are. in much the usual 
form, being quadrangular, with a court in the 
centre, and having one common entrance and 
staircase for the use of all the tenants. The 
plaintiff held under an agreement for one year 
trom March last, determinable by the tenant at 
one month’s notice after this first year, and by 
the landlord on the same notice after three years. 
Until recently the whole premises had been used 
as flats; now the landlord was about changing 
them into a club with bedrooms upstairs.. 

Mr. Justice North considered that the plaintiff's 
agreement showed that the building had been for 
years used and occupied as residential flats; and 
it was intended that they should be so continued. 
If the defendant persevered with these projected 
alterations, the whole character of the place would 
be changed, and the plaintiff, instead of having 
her flat isolated in the usual way, as she had 

_agreed for, would have her rooms in the middle 
of a fashionable club. In an earlier case, the 
Court of Appeal had laid down as a practical 
pape that a lessor could be restrained from 
etting houses ina block of buildings in such a 
way as to be inconsistent with the restrictions 
imposed upon the lessees generally. Applying 
this to the present case, the judge granted an 
injunction to prevent these premises from being 
used in any other way than as residential flats, so 
the landlord must first arrange with his tenants 
before he proceeds. 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.0. 

Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burrprive News,’’ and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue Fatture oF Grimspy BurtpEers.—A special 
sitting of the Grimsby Bankruptcy Court has been 
held for the public examination of Messrs. Guy and 
Gooseman, builders, Willowgate, Grimsby. The 
liabilities were £4,982 1ls. 94., and the assets 
£1,750 2s. 6d., showing a deficiency of £3,232 9s. 3d. 
The debtors were each examined as to the partner- 
ship, contracts, debts, &c., and particularly with 
reference to a deed of assignment respecting some 
property in Blundell- street, Cleethorpes, and a 
brickyard, The examination was adjourned. 


A SHEFFIELD StrREET IMPROVEMENT ARBITRA- 
TrIoN.—Animportant arbitration was opened at Shef- 
field on Wednesday week, in which Mr. John Walsh 
claims £66,000 from the corporation in respect of his 
interest in premises on the south side of High-street, 
and the disturbance of business arising from the 
acquisition of the property by the corporation. The 
umpire is Mr. Daniel Watney, of London, president 
of the Surveyors’ Institute, with Mr. Frederick 
Fowler, as arbitrator for the claimant, and Mr. 
Thomas Fenwick as arbitrator for the corporation. 
Mr. Walsh commenced business in 1875 with a 
capital of £1,200. His turnover for the first year 
was £5,500, last year it was £129,000, and his profits 
had increased in proportion. Two-thirds of his 
business was seniiod on at the premises the corpora- 
tion require, and he claims for freehold and lease- 
hold interests, compensation for disturbance, and 
so forth. 


Lrrps.—An arbitration is being held at the Leeds 
Town Hall for the purpose of assessing the purchase 
money and compensation to be paid by the corpora- 
tion to the trustees of the late John Cunningham, 
the owners of premises in North-street, extending 
from Melbourne-street to St. Thomas-row, which 
are required for the widening of North-street. The 
inquiry was held before Mr. Richard Horsfall, of 
Halifax, sitting as the umpire appointed by the 
arbitrators—Mr. C. F. Wilkinson, architect and 
surveyor, for the claimants, and Mr. J. M, Fawcett, 
land agent and suryeyor, for the corporation. The 
net building area is 3424 square yards. Mr. Robert 
Wood, contractor and surveyor, valued the property 
at £5,802 103.; Mr. James B. Waite, estate agent, 
Leeds, as £5,012 14s.; and Mr. Charles Fowler 
gave his valuation as £5,544. Mr. John Hepper, 
auctioneer and valuer, gaye evidence on behalf of 
the claimants, and valued the property at £4,943 8s, 
For the corporation, Mr. Thomas Ambler, architect, 
valued it at £3,639 1s. 6d., Mr. W. D. Hollis, 
auctioneer, at £3,494 12s,.,,and Mr. Charles Myers, 
builder, at £3,629 3s. 6d. 


RE ALEXANDER M‘Crymont —A sitting for public 
examination was held on Friday. The Bankrupt 
was described of Cathcart-road, South Kensington, 
builder, but he states that he has had no regular 
occupation since 1878, when he and a partner, who 
were trading as builders, failed, with liabilities 
amounting to about £160,000. He now returned 
his liabilities at £4,558, of which £3,257 is un- 
secured, and assets £28 14s. He had engaged in 
betting transactions, and thought they had resulted 
in a small profit, perhaps of about £50,—The ex- 
amination was adjourned for a month, 


Miles Atkinson, of Blackheath, whom he repre- 
sented to be a very wealthy man, would be re- 
sponsible for the money. The builders were paid 
certain sums, but were unable to obtain the balance, 
which in the case of Messrs. Wilkinson and Co. 
amounted to £445. It was further alleged that 
Pinchbeck sold the ground-rents for £1,530, and 
that the prisoner’s wife (to whom the buildings had 
been transferred) mortgaged her interest in them 
for upwards of £2,000. The builders could obtain 
no information as to Mr. Miles Atkinson, the 
supposed capitalist, except that he lived at Black- 
heath, Atthe hearing on Friday Mr, Crawshaw 
cross-examined Mr, George Wilkinson, one of the 
prosecuting builders, who said he understood that 
Martin was Pinchbeck’s manager. A shorthand 
writer produced a transcript of his notes of the 
trial ‘‘ Kellett v, Pinchbeck,’”’ in the High Court, 
before Mr. Justice Mathew, attention being called 
to the fact that Pinchbeck stated at the trial that 
Miles Atkinson lived at No. 5, Wemyss-road, 
Blackheath. Miss Stapelton stated that she had 
lived at 5, Wemyss-road, Blackheath, for eleven 
years, and did not know anyone named Miles 
Atkinson. Jabez Holloway, clerk to Messrs. Wel- 
man and Sons, solicitors, Southampton-street, 
Bloomsbury, produced conveyances of land in 
which the name of the prisoner Pinchbsck appeared 


leases relating to these same plots, Pinchbeck’s 
letter-book, produced, contained the following 
letter, addressed to the Singer Company by the 
defendant, referring to Miles Atkinson : —** Gentle- 
men,—I am in receipt of your inquiry as to Miles 
Atkinson, Ihave known him from a very tender 
youth, and I consider him honest, sober, trust- 
worthy, willing to oblige, and one who will do his 
best for his employer’s interests. P.S.—You 
might have had the courtesy to put your communi- 
cation in a plain envelope. Gentlemen do not 
receive business letters at their clubs.’’ In the 
index of Pinchbeck’s ledger were the names of 
many clients, but that of Miles Atkinson did not 
appear there. Ina pocketbook handed to him by 
the office attendant, he had found, however, the 
following entry in Pinchbeck’s handwriting :— 
‘‘ Miles Atkinson, 49, Packington-street, Essex- 
road, Islington.’”’ No one of thatnamewas known 
there. Prisoners were again remanded. 


COMPENSATION CASE AT STREATHAM.—Sir P. H, 
Edlin, Q.C., was occupied on two days in last 
week in hearing a compensation case arising 
out of the widening of Streatham High-road, 
rendered necessary by the construction of the new 
cable tramway. It was proposed to pull down 
the front garden wall of a house called Brynbella, 
occupied by a Mrs. Goldsmith, and move it back 
4ft. or 5ft. On the strip of land thus appropriated, 
which was 125ft. long, were growing six tall elm 
trees, which screened the house from the road, 
and which were said to form one of the chief 
attractions of the house, and these, it was thought, 
would have to be removed. The present claim for 
compensation was made by Messrs Hill and Smith, 
Mrs. Goldsmith’s lessors, who themselves held the 
house on a lease from the freeholders, which had 
48 years yet torun. Several expert witnesses were 
called on their behalf, who said the value of their 
interest in the premises would be depreciated by 
about £800. The witnesses on the other side were 
of opinion that the new garden wall could be so 
built that the trees could be included in it, and 
that it would be necessary to remove only one of 
them. They estimated the compensation to which 
the claimants were entitledat £20. The jury assessed 
the compensationat £453. Sir P. H. Edlin remarked 
that it was to be hoped that the verdict would 
enable the parties to two other cases arising out of 
the same matter, one of whom was Mrs. Gold- 
smith, to come to an agreement. 


Estate AGENTS’ CoMMISSION. — CLUTTON V. 
Crarke.—Mr. Justice Wills recently heard an 
action brought by Messrs. Clutton and Sons, sur- 
veyors and estate agents, Whitehall-place, to 
recover under a contract the sum of 800 guineas for 
work done in making a valuation of certain lease- 
‘hold property of a special character, or, in the 
alternative, to recover on a quantum meruit, In 
1892, the defendant, Mr. Thomas Clarke, the owner 
of the Chancery-lane Safe Deposit, was anxious to 
form a company to take over that property. He 
instructed the plaintiffs to make a valuation of the 
property, and he agreed to pay them 100 guineas 
for a preliminary report in any event, 500 guineas 


ALLEGED FoRGERY AND PgrJuRY BY Highway 
Surveyors.—A caso of considerable interest 
was brought under the notice of the West 
Riding Bench at Wakefield on Friday, and after 
having been formally opened, was adjourned until 
Friday, January 10._ The defendants were Elijah 
Farrar, recently of Lofthouse, but now of Leeds, 
and Charles Holden, colliery check-weighman, of 
Bragg-lane End, and they had been summoned on 
charges of having committed perjury and forgery. 
The two defendants, from Easter, 1894, to Easter, 
1895, were the surveyors of the highways of Wren- 
thorpe, andin due course they presented theiraccounts 
to Mr. Rich, the district auditor. Theauditor, how- 
ever, detected that the defendants, or one of 
them, had obtained duplicate vouchers in three 
cases, and these they attempted to make use ofa 
second time. The auditor surcharged the defendants 
with the amounts in question, and these sums 
were paid by the defendants, who now appeared 
surprised to find that criminal proceedings were 
taken against them. One of the duplicate vouchers 
was for £33 6s. 10d., paid to Messrs. Tennant and 
Nightingale, of Thornton -in-Craven, for road 
material. Another was for £3 163, 10d. paid to Mr. 
Ase. Spiess ee a ey eS, Lofthouse 

ate, for material supplied and team labour. It fi 
was alleged that eatiake rs were tampered with and for the report if it was made use of for the purposes 


A of promoting a company, in the event of the com- 
bade aitered. The defendants were admitted to et being formed, and tivasevouriha’ ofthe capital 


> was subscribed for, and 800 guineas if the whole of 

ARCHITECT AND ALLEGED MaAn-or-Straw Butrtp- | the capital of the company was taken up. A con- 
ING Owner.—At Bow-street Police-court on| siderable time elapsed before the valuation was 
Friday Kent Pinchbeck, an architect, living at St. | actually made, because Mr. Clarke was carrying out 
John’s, Woking, and having offices in York-build- | alterations and improvements in the basement, In 
ings, Adelphi, and Alexander Martin, architect’s | March, 1894, instructions were given to prepare the 
‘assistant, of St. George’s-road, Leyton, were | valuation, and in it the plaintiffs stated that the 
charged on remand with fraud. At the previous | rents of the block of buildings amounted to £22,200 
hearing it was alleged that Pinchbeck obtained a | per annum, as against £15,230 at Christmas, 1887, 
piece of land at Northwood, Middlesex, and induced | when at the request of the defendant they had made 
builders to erect villas upon it, saying that Mr. |a valuation of the buildings then occupying the site, 


Mr. E. Onslow Ford, R.A., has been commis- 
sioned to execute the memorial statue to Professor 
Huxley, which is to be erected in the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensington. It will be 
the third statue placed in the great hall of that 
institution, the two already there being those of 
Darwin and Sir Richard Owen. The memorial 
fund has now reached a total of £1,550. 


In the case of Frederick Jackson, of Hampshire 
Eosee, Church Hill-road, Walthamstow, builder, 
the discharge from bankruptcy has been suspended 
for three years, ending Noy. 14, 1898. In that of 
Arthur Lindfield, of Kelmscott-road, Wandsworth, 
8.W., builder, the discharge has been suspended for 
four years, ending Nov. 25, 1899. 


The footbridge erected by the London County 
Council to connect Gospel Oak and that district 
with Parliament Hill-fields, Highgate, was opened 
on Saturday afternoon, The Hampstead Junction 
Railway divides the district from the recreation 
grounds, and for a mile—that is, between Gospel 
Oak and Hampstead Heath railway stations—no 
means were provided for the public to cross the line. 
The footbridge crosses the way ata point where 
a former footpath passed through the fields. The 
bridge is of steel, with piers of blue Staffordshire 
brick, and is 20ft. wide. It has cost £2,400. The 
land for the eppronch on the Gospel Oak side near 
Roderick-road was purchased and the road made by 
the St. Pancras vestry, at a cost of about £1,300. 


Herr Dorpfeld, president of the German Archieo- 
logical Institute at Athens, has resumed the work 
of excavation at the south-west of the Acropolis, 
and has discovered two statuettes of Hecate and 
Demeter in brass. The German Government has 
furnished the Institute with sufficient funds to 
prosecute the researches thoroughly, 


as vendor. Godfrey H. Boyd, solicitor, produced < 


and for which valuation they were duly paid. In 
the present valuation the plaintifis estimated that 
the buildings, excluding the Safe Deposit, would 
yield a gross rental of £26,000, that the safes and 
strong rooms would produce about £30,000 a year, 
and that the value of the leasehold interest as 
between vendor and purchaser was £387,000. 
Eventually an offer of £280,000 for the whole con- 
cern was accepted, and the property was sold to the 
syndicate. The plaintifis sought to enforce their 
claim for 800 guineas, alleging that the contingency 
upon which that payment was to become due to 
them had happened. Mr. Clarke denied this, and 
said that the 100 guineas he had paid into Court 
was all that they were entitled to under the con- 
tract. For the plaintiffs it was contended that the 
full sum of 800 guineas was due, and that it was 
less than the fee ordinarily charged for work of this 
kind, so that the defendant could not plead he had 
made a bad bargain. Mr. Ralph Clutton, one of 
the plaintiffs, was called, and said that his firm had 
made the valuation in question. He considered it 
to be a fair valuation, considering the figures sup- 
plied him by the defendant. The Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution had'a scale of charges for such work. His 
fees under that scale would ‘have amounted to up- 
wards of 997 guineas. Mr. Samuel Garrett, of the 
firm of Parker, Garrett, and Parker, gave evidence 
to the effect that the property was sold to the 
syndicate for £280,000, and that the defendant 
agreed to supply that company with a copy of 
Messrs. Clutton and Sons’ valuation, and to pro- 
‘duce the original when required. Mr. Mills, solicitor, 
practising at Stroud, stated that he was one of the 
directors of the company which acquired the 
defendant’s property. The property was purchased 
for £280,000, the substantial part of which was 
raised-on mortgage. The nominal capital of the 
company was £100,000, but only £70,000 had been 
subscribed. Sir H. Clarke, for the defendants, sub- 
mitted that three-fourths of the capital had not 
been raised, and consequently that the plaintiffs 
were entitled to only 100 guineas, which sum had 
been paid into court by his client. Mr. Justice 
Wills, after hearing arguments on the construction 
of the contract, held that the plaintifls were entitled 
to receive only 100 guineas. The question was 
decided by the express terms of the contract. 
Three-fourths of the capital of the company had 
not been subscribed, and therefore only that sum 
was due to the plaintiffs. The question of quantum 
meruit did not come in, therefore, at all. As the 
defendant had paid 100 guineas into court in 
satisfaction of the claim, he would be entitled to 
judgment. 


ALLEGED BREACH oF CovVENANT. — SMITH V. 
Mzzxs.—The site of the old Baptist College at 
Stepney was, about forty years ago, let on building 
leases for the erection of dwelling-houses. One of 
the buildings in King John-street had for thirty 
years been utilised as a beerhouse, and the trustees 
of the college, which is now situate at Regent’s 
Park, sought, by an action which was before the 
Queen’s Bench Division last -week, to recover 
possession of the house on the ground of a breach 
of covenant. For the defence it was argued that 
the premises were constructed under the supervision 
and with the approbation of the plaintifi’s archi- 
tect and surveyor, and that the plaintiffs were 
bound by their agent’s acts. Plaintifis rejoined 


that they had no knowledge that the house was being’ 


used for the sale of beer until a short time prior to 
the commencement of the action, and that their 
architect and surveyor had no authority to waive 
any covenant of the lease. Mr. Justice Wright said 
he was satisfied that the agents of the trustees had 
assented to the premises being originally built as a 
shop and not as a dwelling house, and he gave 
judgment for the defendant, with costs, but 
execution was stayed pending an appeal. 


$$ 


Lord Rowton’s Model Lodging-House for Men 
in the King’s Cross-road, London, which has 
recently been completed at a cost of nearly £40,000, 
will be opened during the-first week of January, 
on building affords sleeping accommodation for 

men. 


The Mercers’ Company, as administrators of Dean 
Colet’s bequest, have just purchased for £10,500, a 
freehold site at West Kensington, for the erection 
of a girls’ school, which is to be founded in accord- 
ance with the scheme settled a few yearsago. The 
property comprises nearly three acres of ground, 
and includes the Grange, Brook-green, an adjacent 
house and grounds known as ‘‘The Convent of our 
Lady of Zion,’’ and other smaller premises. 


On Saturday a new drill-hall, which has just been 
erected in Market-road, Carluke, N.B., by D Com- 
pany 9th Lanark R.V., was opened. The building 
occupies a site nearly opposite Market-place Public 
School, and has all the appearance of a military 
fort, which is made further realistic by the presence 
of a cannon occupying a position on the ground 
almost in front of the main door, Besides a drill- 
hall there is a gymnasium, sergeant-instructor’s 
house, armoury, and reading-room. Mr. Dayid 
Andrew is the architect. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
. MATTERS, _ 


Baru.—The question of the river purification and 


sewage disposal was again discussed at the last 
meeting of the city council, the bill of Mr. Radford, 
C.E,, of £1,228 for preparation of plans, which was 
referred back to the committee for further con- 
sideration as to the terms of the agreement with 
Mr. Radford, being again recommended for pay- 
ment. The bill was at length passed, The council 
were generally of opinion that there was no alterna- 
tive but to pay the bill, though a member remarked 
that itcame to him, as it did to others, as a great 
surprise to hear that an expense had been incurred 
in the matter of something like £1,700. 


EXPERIMENTS IN SEWAGE PuRiricaTion.—At a 
recent meeting of the Sanitary Institute, held at 
the Parkes Museum, Margaret-street, W., Sir 
Benjamin Baker in the chair, Sir Douglas Galton 
read a paper on the ‘Lessons to be Learned from 
the Experimental Investigations by the State Board 
of Health of Massachusetts upon the Purification of 
Sewage.’’ After dealing with the varions systems 
of sewage filtration, he described the systems 
devised for the aération of the filters, dealing more 
particularly with experiments made by Colonel 
Waring at Newport, New York. He summed up 
the conclusions tu which the various experiments 
lead as follows:—(1) The suspended matters of 
sewers (sludge) can be mechanically withheld by 
straining slowly through suitable material. (2) The 
filth accumulated by this straining material can be 
destroyed, and the straining medium restored to a 
clean condition by mere aération. (3) The successive 
alternate operations of fouling and cleansing can be 
carried on indefinitely without renewal of the 
straining material, (4) The purification obtained 
by this straining process practically equals that 
accomplished by chemical precipitation, and is 
sufficient to admit of discharge into any consider- 
able body of water not used as a source of domestic 
supply or for manufacturing purposes requiring 
great purity. (5) Such filters can be maintained 
in constant and efficient operation by suitable 
aération. (6) The erection of a plant capable of 
purifying large volumes of sewage upon a relatively 
small area calls for no costly construction. Repairs 
and renewals are merely nominal. The attendance 
required is but slight. There is no outlay for 
chemicals, &c. The only expense of mechanical 
operation is the driving of the blower or air-com- 
pressor. (7) The process admits of wide variation 
in the selection of filtering material, and nearly 
every community can find in its local resources 
something suitable for the purpose. 


SouTHEND-on-SHA.—The inquiry instituted by 
the Local Government Board into the proposed new 
regulations for the Southend Water Company was 
resumed last week before Col. Coke, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
J.P., D.L., one of the Inspectors, at the Institute, 
Clarence-road, Southend. At the close of the pro- 
ceedings a compromise-was agreed to on behalf of 
the corporation and the water company. The flush 
from a cistern was increased from two gallons to 
two gallons and a half, and the siphon flush was 
allowed, provided that it should not discharge more 
than two and a half gallons at each flush. With 
regard to stop-cocks and draw-cocks, it was agreed 
to approve of ‘‘not less than three patterns, not 
more than one of which three should be the subject 
of a patent.’’ The amended regulations having 
been signed by counsel for the company and for the 
corporation, the inquiry was concluded. 


————__ =e 


CHIPS. 


Two stained-glass windows have been placed in 
the parish church of Portobello, N.B. The one 
represents the scene of Moses’ descent from the 
Mount with the Tables of the Law; the other 
depicts Paul preaching at Athens, : 


Mr. Hubert Herkomer, R.A., has been elected 
vice-president of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, and Mr. 8. J. Hodson has been 
elected secretary, vice Mr. Ridge, who takes the 
post of curator. 


The Southport Spring Exhibition of Pictures will 
open on the 2nd of March. The receiving days are 
January 16 to 21, both inclusive. ° : 


The plans of Messrs. Paley and Austin, of Lan- 
cashire, for the proposed higher grade school for 
Keswick, have been approved by the governors of 
the Crosthwaite high school. 


Herr Sommer, the chief engineer of the Municipal 
Electrical Works at Frankfort, has been killed by a 
discharge of the electric fluid of the strength of 
about three thousand volts. 


The Free Land League, the presidency of which 
was accepted by Mr, I, A. Channing, M.P., when 
Sir Arthur Arnold became chairman of the London 
County Council, is taking a new departure, and 
will henceforth be known as the Land Law Reform 
Association. Negotiations have been completed for 
the amalgamation of the Leaseholds Enfranchise- 
ment Association with it. ; 


evidence is not obtainable. 
were placed in position on Friday, have been 
located under the direction of Mr. J. T. Jones, — 
the clerk of the works 
ment. E 


i. pes 


~ Gur Office Table, 


Two sites of historical interest in Westminster 
Hall will in future be easily found by sightseers, 
the First Commissioner of Works having had ‘ 
commemorative tablets erected as guides. One of | 
the tablets in question is affixed to the east side 
wall, near the south-east. angle of the Hall, and 


the other is let into the floor in the centre of the 


building, not far from the doorway in the eastern 
wall which leads to the House of Commons. The 
former indicates the site of an ancienf doorway, 
which, from 1547 to 1680 was the principal access 
to the House of Commons, which then sat in 


the Chapel of St. Stephen, and, to quote from 
the inscription : ‘* King Charles I. passed through 
this archway when, on January 4, 1641-42, he 
attempted to arrest in the House of Commons the 
five Members of Parliament.’ 
bears an inscription stating that ‘‘it marks, with 
as much accuracy as can be attained, the place 
where Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, | 
stood in this Hall during during the Impeachment 
for High Treason brought against him upon the 
accusation of the House of Commons before the 
House of Lords: 22nd March—29th April, a.p. 


The second tablet 


1640-1.”’ For. the site of this tablet direct 


The tablets, which 


for the Houses of Parlia- 


Tv is announced that for the present term of the 
Liverpool School of Architecture and Applied 


Arts, the number of students has doubled that of 
last term, the principal increase being in the 
decorative painting, architectural, and wood- 
carving classes. 
students in the school, making a total of 181 class 
entries. 
tectural, 37 ; sculpture and modelling, 46 ; 


There aré now 139 individual 
These are divided as follows :—Archi- 


decorative painting, 70; wood-carving, 21 ; 
wrought-iron work, 7. The students include 
architects, carvers in wood and stone, plasterers, 
furniture designers, joiners and carpenters, 
stained-glass draughtsmen, lithographers, smiths, 


&e. A 


Tuer quarterly meeting of the council of the 
Auctioneers’ Institute was held at the offices, 
57 and 58, Chancery-lane, on Friday, the presi- 


dent, Mr. Frank Everill (Worcester) occupying 
the chair. 
of Leeds, and Mr. Arthur Thompson (Thompson, 


Mr. John Hopper (Hopper and Sons), 


Rippon, and Co.), of Exeter, were unanimously 
elected members of the council. A letter was read 


from a member of the institute offering a prize of 


£5 5s. for the best paper to be read upon some 
subject of interest to the profession, the competi- 
tors to be students of the institute, or pupils or 
clerks of Fellows. Two members of the council 
offered to give second and third prizes of £3 3s. 
and £2 2s. respectively. The offers were accepted 
with thanks. The election committee reported 
that the 34 applications for membership received 
since the last meeting had been separately con- 
sidered. On the committee’s recommendation 
25 applicants were elected. Se ; 


Aw additional outfall-sewer 9ft. diameter has 
been decided to be constructed between Old Ford 
and Barking; also the necessary bridges to carry 
another similar sewer, at an estimated cost of ~ 
£450,000 ; an intercepting sewer from Paddington. 
to Old Ford, at a cost of £245,000. ‘These pro- 
posed sewers are for the relief of the main 
system, necessary owing to the increased popula- 
tion. of these districts, which has exceeded the: 
prospective population provided by Sir Joseph 
Bazalgette. The new sewers are required also to- 
take the sewage of districts like Hornsey and Tot- 
tenham, and it is contemplated that West Ham, 
with its large population, will be brought into- 
the main system. ‘These additions to the sewer- 
age system of the north of the Thames are being 
rendered absolutely necessary by the growth of 
this part of London, and the overcharging of the 
existing sewers. ‘ 


A sornr conference between the executive 
committee of the Association for the Promotion of 
Art and Music in the City of Glasgow, and the 
Corporation Galleries and Parks Committee has 
been held in the Municipal Buildings, at Glasgow, 
to consider the future of the New Art Galleries 
which are being erected in Kelvingrove Park. 
The proposal to erect these Galleries was carried — 
in the town council in January, 1891, and the — 
foundation of the buildings was completed several 


‘gurvival of the fittest. Mr. J. W. Wilson, prin- 
cipal of the school, also addressed the students. 


chair. During the afternoon the chairman was 
supported by the Lord Bishop of Exeter (the 
Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, D.D.) and party from 
the Palace; the Right Worshipful the Mayor of 
Exeter (Alderman Pople), the Mayoress; the 
town clerk (Mr. G. R. Shorto), the under-sheriff 
of which necessitated the use of coal. By means | (Mr. Councillor Gidley), and other representative 
of that lamp he was now able to dispense with | people. Yesterday (Thursday) the girls of St. 
coal, chauffer, solder-pot, and irons. At this| Martha’s Orphanage (St. Sidwell’s), and other 
stage an exhibition of the practical use of the children, to a like | number—seventy—met at 
lamp was given by a number of workmen under | the Studios, and enjoyed tea; afterwards the 


the supervision of the lecturer. The lamps were | youngsters had games, magic-lantern, dancing, &c. 
lit and applied to the soldering of pipes, the whole 


: } : Iris proposed to give a trial to the overhead 
work being done quickly. Proceeding, the lec- | srectric Vee of iranwey traction on the 
turer said that plumber work had been entirely | Vo chells amway route in Birmingham. There 
revolutionised within the last few years. Old| it be but a single line of wire. ‘The vtesort 
posse and -old forme Gf] aEDUARCO ower’ Sint street lamp-pillars will be used for supports, and 
eat Sree. ‘beets eS not tivlamp ai everything is to be done to reduce the objections 
ey had yet attaine : LAs : 
a Tittle contribution on his part to simplify and which in some quarters have been urged against 


cheapen the execution of plumber-work. He the system on the ty of unsightliness. : 
claimed that the lamp was a distinct labour-| In connection with the Glasgow Corporation 
saving appliance, and the various processes Of | series of Art lectures, Dr. Joseph Anderson, of 
soldering could be executed with that appliance | the Antiquarian Museum, Edinburgh, gave @ 
more economically than by some of the existing | lecture on ‘‘ Celtic Ornament,’’ in the Corpora- 
méthods. tion Galleries, Bpaspicha areas GION Gea 
ai ‘ty Hall, which has been in Saturday night. Dr. Anderson began wi 
pane etic tes one-and-twenty years at Celtic art in the Pagan time, and gave illustra- 
Philadelphia, is at length practically completed. tions of its aphala e hr ie Migr 
The building, the Jargest in the United States, he showed its deve ee pent e rls 
covers four and a-half acres, without including to the Christian period by the change trom 


i ich i oft. |the geometrical to the symmetrical. The re- 
the internal open courtyard, which is 200ft eae Cd soope of Pagan art, ho sai a Sawranee 


square. It is erected of white marble, and is : or A 

aupeodnii by a grand avenue, 135ft. wide on the | ceeded in Christian times py ber hah ver 
eastern, western, and southern fronts, and 205ft. stricted art, as Christianity brought in aa er 
wide on the northern front. The dimensions are of new objects and aims. No people ever 
470ft. from east to west, 486ft. Gin. from north to | elaborated upon ornamentation as the Celts did. 
south. The structure contains 750 rooms, and is| They could count on stone or other monuments, 
asserted to be absolutely fireproof and inde- manuscripts, and other things three hundred 
structible. Its cost has been over £5,000,000 varieties of pattern elaborated from the spiral and 
sterling. On the north front of the building rises interlaced work. No nation ee wee aes 
the lofty square tower, having at its summit four work as the Celts did. The merit of the Ve tic 
clock-faces, and above this an octagonal domical ornamentation was that in other manuscripts 


i i latt q| where ornament was inserted it was done to 
sah be cae, a Pe Bebe tie by & illustrate the subject, while the Celt had only 


statue of William Penn, heroic in proportions, his letters to deal with, and never attempted 


and 36ft, Gin. in height. From the sidewalk to|t© illustrate the subject. He could not do 
the crown of Penn’s broad-brimmed hat the it. His art. had limitations. The Celt put . 
height is 547ft. $4in. The work on the City Hall | individuality into everything he did. After 
at Philadelphia was begun from plans by the} $1¥i08 religious illustrations, 1 - the form of 
late John McArthur, jun., whose design was manuscripts, croziers, and bells, secular specimens 
selected in competition in 1869, and was | Ot work were next shown in the form of sword 
carried out by his successor as city architect, scabbards, flintlock handles, and brooches—Irish 
Mr. John Ord. ‘The iron tower which | and Scottish. Sculpture work was also illustrated. 
crowns the stonework is a remarkable piece of In copying Celtic jewelry, modern jewellers, he 
engineering, and makes the new City Hall of said, tailed because they did not work out the 
Philadelphia the highest building in the world Celtic principle: they only imitated the form. 
with the exception of the Hiffel Tower (986ft.) The Celtic style of ornament that he had 
and the Washington Monument (550ft.) An shown them was a style that had lasted for 
interesting feature of the ironwork of the tower is 2,000 years. It began two centuries before the 
that it has been plated with aluminium, so that it | Romans came to these islands. _It lived through 
will be protected from rust. We illustrated the all the changes of the Pagan time, through all 
Philadelphia City Hall by a perspective from the the changes of the Christian time, and through 
north-east, and plans of the princpal floors, in our | all the changes of the Reformation. It lived 
issue of June 6, 1890. till the other day. The Four Georges killed it out. 
Gericke, the well-known German authority ste Aine: a. 2 ees Pe ee tut bat ie ad 
3 , : 2, ears ago; that had live 
on forestry, states that the greatest ages to which ait One wa 7 that er, Be killed out by the 
trees in Germany are positively known to have | extinction of the national feeling of the people. 
ae a from vote ee Maly coats Ls peg How could they revive it? ‘They could not; but 
Seana Brace ts the, Tattar age Next comes these py bal Naeactenid ace a 3 ay tie caret 
cage wis 2 use of. ey were their racial inheritance ; an 
ane ee mabe: ior aes Dre ee hse if there was anyone present who had a genius for 
Be iher larch Feee coaches a ike ee of 275 decoration, if he chose, the whole field was open 
o 


years. Of foliage trees, the oak appears to have ake : Awe}: 
survived the longest. ‘The best example is the A mernop of rendering water potable is said to 
evergreen oak at Aschoffenburg, which reached have been devised by M. Allain, of Marseilles, 
the age of 410 years. Other oaks in Germany | Who uses iodine in the proportion of one part in 
have lived to be from 315 to 320 years old. At 100,000 to destroy bacilli, and then, after an 
Aschoffenburg the red beech has lived to the age interval of about twenty minutes, the free iodine 
of 245 years, and at other points to the age of | 18 neutralised with sodium hyposulphite, and the 
225 years. Of other trees, the highest known are | Water 1s filtered through animal charcoal or in 
ash, 170 years; birch, 160 to 200 years; aspen, the ordinary way. It the water is nob very 
220 years; mountain maple, 225 years; elm, 150 impure, this filtering is not necessary. | It is 
years; and red alder, 145 years. stated that the water treated with iodine in this 
manner is colourless, odourless, and tasteless. 


plained that the object he had in view in devising 
and constructing that lamp was to get a handy 
reliable tool which could be used for the various 
kinds of soldering and jointing in plumber-work, 
so as to overcome the difficulties entailed by the 
use of the chauffer, solder-pot, and irons, &c., all 


sago. Sir James King, on behalf of the 
ational Exxhibicion Association, stated that 
jurplus of the association amounted to £46,000, 
that the association had undertaken to raise 
ther £46,000 to carry out its objects—viz., the 
tion of the (‘alleries, a Museum, and, it found 
acticable, a School of Painting and Design. 
yto the present the income of the association 
ma. all sources amounted to £127,901, and 
lucting a sum of £27,711 which had been 
ended on the foundation of the Galleries, 
re was left a balance of £108,190. Under the 
ginal agreement the town council resolved to 
ant a site on the association raising a sum of 
6,000 in addition to the surplus. ‘The associa- 
m, having fulfilled more than its part of the 
reement, was anxious that operations should be 
jumed at the Galleries. They were, Sir James 
id, in possession of tenders for erection and com- 
ption at £171,110 if equipped in the best style 
th without and within, and if completed in a 
ainer manner at £127,184, but not. having a 
ficiency, had arranged this conference. ‘There 
ere two alternatives left the corporation now : 
at they should decide whether they would accept 
e higher or the lower of the estimates quoted, 
id then decide whether they would advance the 
lance required to the Association to complete 
ie building, or themselves take over the whole 
idertaking at the present stage, and complete it 
. the name of the corporation. The members 
! the Galleries Committee present promised to 
ive the statement made by Sir James on behalf 
' the association their careful consideration. 


From time to time various projects. for the 
mation of a pleasure resort at New Brighton, 
n the site of the late Captain Molyneux’s 
state, Rock Point, have been put forward, and 
scheme is now assuming a definite shape. The 
state is situated about 500 yards to the south of 
Tew Brighton Pier, and is bounded on the east 
ide by the river Mersey. ‘The promenade, which 
ito be extended from the Magazines, Egremont, 
9 New Brighton, will give access to the grounds, 
nd the principal entrance will be from the new 
‘romenade, while an upper entrance will be pro- 
jded in Rowson-street. A syndicate, with a 
apital of over a quarter of a million, has been 
ormed for the purpose of acquiring the estate 
nd converting it into an extensive garden and 
jleasure-ground. The principal feature is to be 
im Biffel tower, such as has been erected at 
3lackpool. 


Mr. W. R. Garprarrx, the consulting engi- 
ieer to the London and South-Western Railway 
Jompany, presided on Friday at the award of 
certificates won during the winter session of 1895 
oy students at the Crystal Palace School of Prac- 
ical Engineering. The number of students who 
have attended the lectures was 30; of these 27 
were eligible for examination, and 18 passed. 
The examiners awarded a bronze medal to Mr. 
0. W. Wales, who had obtained during his 
course the necessary nine certificates, none of 
which was below third in the order of merit. 
Mr. Galbraith said many of the students before 
him were about to leave the school to enter upon 
the practical duties of their, profession. They 
would enter the battle of life, he hoped, without 
misgiving, but still recognising that success 
would not be attained without effort. Forty- 
nine years ago, when he was young, railway 
engineering presented the best opening for a 
young man. Subsequently there came a period 
of gloom; but now the country was so covered 
with railways, that it was difficult to see where 
more could be made. Yet there were proposed 
a trunk line from South Wales to London, lines 
in the remote Highlands of Scotlands, and light 
railways for the relief of agricultural depression. 
Unfortunately, the number of students seeking 
to enter the profession was ever increasing. In 
1847 the membership of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers was 600; in the present year it was 
5,945, apart from the students’ class of 787. He 
‘said this, not to discourage, but to stimulate 
them, for this would be assuredly an age ofa 


Tur twenty-seventh annual and successive 
gathering of old broken-down citizens of Exeter, 
their wives, or widows, took place at the Luckie 
Horseshoe Studios in that city on Christmas Day. 
Seventy invited old people sat down to dinner, 
and did good justice to the joints, geese, plum- 
puddings, &c., that were successively placed 
before them. The Rev. 8. W. E. Bird, M.A., 
rector of the parish (St. Sidwell), and honorary 
chaplain of the Luckie Horseshoe, as in years here- 
tofore, acted as chief butler. Mr. Harry Hems 
himself, churchwarden of St. Sidwell’s, occupied 
the chair, and Mr. Greville C. Hems the vice- 


a 


New buildings are about to be erected at Truro 
for the high school for girls, on a site on the 
Falmouth-road.. Mr. BE, R. Robson, F.S.A., of 


Westminster, is the architect, and the cost is esti- 
mated at £4,000. 


Ata special meeting of the Douglas Town Com- 
missioners on Wednesday week, it was decided to 
increase the width of the marine promenade, now 
in course of construction along the crescent between 
the Queen’s Promenade to the Iron Pier, from 70fts 
to 80rt. : 


Unper the auspices of the district council for 
Edinburgh and the East of Scotland of the 
National Registration of Plumbers, and in con- 
junction with the classes for plumbers in the 
“Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, a lecture, illus- 
trated by the exhibition of a new oil-blast lamp, 
was given on Dec. 19th by Mr. James Macdonald, 
R.P., on “ Blowpipe Work.”’ Principal F. Grant 
Ogilvie ecoupied the chair. Mr. Macdonald ex- 


OHIPS. 


The sudden death is announced of Mr. T. S. 
Weeks, C.E., waterworks engineer to the corpora- 
tion of Torquay, at the age of 57 years. 


The Ealing and South Harrow Railway Company, 
which was last year incorporated for the purpose of 
constructing a railway between Haling and South 
Harrow, have deposited a Bill seeking powers to 
extend their authorised railway from Harrow-on- 
the-Hill to Uxbridge and Beaconsfield, the total 
ee of the proposed extension being a little over 

es, 


The executive committee of the Dean Payne 
Smith Memorial Committee have resolved that the 
memorial in the cathedral shall take the form of a 
pulpit in the nave for use on the occasion of special 
services there, 


The Great Hall of the Church House at West- 
minster will be opened on February 11 by the Duke 
of York. Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, A.R.A., 
and Son, are the architects. 


The reports as to the turnover in the real estate 
market throughout the West Riding for the year 
now closing are highly satisfactory, and no indica- 
tion whatever appears of anything adverse to its 
well-being in the coming year. Throughout the 


- urban districts of the West Riding a larger amount 


of property has been dealt with by auction and by 
private contract than in 1894, and the percentage 
of sales effected has been considerably increased. 


The city council of Glasgow received on Friday 
a report from a committee stating that tenders had 
been opened for the erection of new tenements in 
Stobeross, Cheapside, and Piccadilly-streets, An- 
derston ; but in consequence of a difference of over 
£1,000 between the estimated cost (£5,571) and the 
cumulo amount of the lowest tenders (£6,639), the 
committee delayed consideration of the tenders, and 
remitted to the city engineer to consider whether 
any modifications could be made upon the specifi- 
cations in order to bring the actual cost of the 
buildings as near as possible to the estimated cost. 


The Rey. Lord Victor Seymour was the preacher 
on Sunday at the opening of the church of St, 
Augustine. Archway-road, Highgate. The first 
portion of the building was consecrated in 1888, and 


, the total cost up to the present has been over 


£10,000, of which £1,500 has still to be raised. 


A new Conservative club is about to be erected 
at Darlaston, at a cost of £800. The plans have 
been prepared by Mr. Henry E. Farmer, architect, 
of Bank Chambers, Wednesbury and Darlaston. 


A new pulpit of carved oak, and Perpendicular in 
style, has been placed in the parish church of St. 
Cleer, near Liskeard. Messrs. Harry Hems and 
Sons, of Exeter, executed the work. 


At the suggestion of the Duchess of Abercorn, a 
committee has been formed in the city of London- 
derry for the purpose of erecting almshouses as a 
memorial of the late Mrs, Alexander (‘‘C. F. A.’), 
the well-known hymn-writer, and late wife of the 
present Bishop of Derry. 


Various improvements are being carried out at the 
Philharmonic Hall at Southampton, including the 
erection of a new portico. Mr. W. Burrough Hill 
‘ Lone architect, and Mr. Sydney Nicholls, the 

er. 


The city council of Aberdeen have instructed 
their burgh surveyor, Mr. Dyack, to prepare plans 
for a fire-brigade station and police workshops to be 
erected in King-street. 


At the Liverpool Chancery Court, on Friday, 
Vice-Chancellor Hall gave judgment in regard to 
an action brought by Mr. Willis, a property owner, 
to prevent the Whiston District Authority pulling 
down a fence that he had erected to inclose a strip 
of land belonging to him. The local authority 
claimed that the land in question had been dedicated 
to the public, and the Vice-Chancellor, arriving at 
the same opinion, dismissed the plaintiff’s action 
with costs. 

A museum of antiquarian, natural history, and 
technical objects has been opened this week at St. 
Alban’s. A strong committee and three honorary 
secretaries have been appointed, and the nucleus of 
a collection is on view in two rooms on the first 
floor of premises in the Market-place. 


For the ensuing session of Parliament 199 private 
Bills have been deposited, as against 170 last year. 


Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Man- 
chester, have just supplied some of their patent 
Manchester grates to the new Cotton Exchange, 
Liverpool. A 


A public meeting is to be held at Salisbury on 
January 28th to consider what steps can be taken 
to secure the safety of the tower and spire of the 
cathedral. On a report by Sir Arthur W. Blom- 
field, A.R.A., a sum of £4,000 has been subscribed 
out of £5,000 then considered necessary to strengthen 
the spire, but on further examination Sir Arthur 
believes that at least. £10,000 must be expended on 
the urgent works, 


The city council of Leeds have abandoned the | 


proposal for the extension of the city boundaries by 
the inclusion of Holbeck and Hunslet. . 


The parish church of Little Gaddesden, Herts, 
after having been’ closed for internal and structural 
alterations, has been reopened. 
service took the form of dedication of the various 
memorials of the late rector, the Rev. C. G. Lane, 
including sanctuary floor, chancel lamps, two 
memorial windows at the south and west corner of 
the church, designed and executed by Mr. C. H. 
Kempe, of London. The work in connection with 
the new heating apparatus for the church was 
carried out by men of the Asbridge Estate Office, 
under the direction of Mr. J. Wright, the clerk of 
the works. 


Mr. W. Lloyd Jones, architect, of Bangor, has 
been elected on the school board of that city. 


At Eccleshill, on Friday, Colonel Luard, of the 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry wit. 
regard to the district council’s application for 
sanction to borrow £2,000 for private street 
improvements. There was no opposition. 


Three marble tablets, erected in Hawarden 
Church by parishioners in memory of the ten 
years’ ministry in the parish as curate of the Rev. 
Harry Drew, were unveiled on Christmas Eve. 
The tablets are a record of the names of the rectors 
of Hawarden and the date of induction to the 
living, compiled by the late Mr. W. H. Gladstone, 
and revised by the Rev Dr. J. Charles Cox, F.S A, 
from the records of Lichfield Cathedral and those 
in the British Museum. 


The town-hall at Ashbourn, Derbyshire, which 
was built 34 years ago, has just been reconstructed 
and improved. Mr. Sugden, of Leek, was the 
architect for the alterations, which have been 
carried out by Messrs. R. and H. Gratton. 


A three-manual organ, which has just been 
built in St. Michael’s Parish Church, North Mer- 
chiston, Edinburgh, by Messrs, Brindley and Foster, 
Sheffield, was inaugurated on Wednesday week. 


The Ormskirk Rural District Council propose to 
borrow £8,350 for works of water supply for Tarle- 
ton and Hesketh-with-Becconsall—two considerable 
parishes between Southport and Preston, 


The National Theatre in Buenos Ayres has been 
completely destroyed by fire. 

Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley visited Norwich 
on Thursday in last week for the purpore of form- 
ally opening the new Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, 


which has been established by public subscription. 


in that city. The cost of converting and furnishing 
the home, which was previously used for manu- 
facturing purposes, has been about £1,700. 


The foundation stone of a new Wesleyan chapel 
was laid last week at Golant, near Fowey. fo 
Jury, of St. Austell, is the architect, and Mr. J. 
Rundell, of Tywardreath, is the contractor. The 
chapel is to seat 120 people. 


A first meeting of the creditors of Mr. James 
Price, builder, of Ilfracombe, was held on Dac. 19. 
The Official Receiver (Mr. G. Phillpott) presided, 
The gross liabilities are put down at £6,905 6s. 10d., 
of which £1,022 is expected to rank for dividend. 
A committee was appointed. 


A new co-operative store is about to be built at 
Skelmanthorpe, at a cost of £1,000, from designs by 
Mr. J. Berry, architect, of Huddersfield, by whom 

lans are also now being prepared for a Primitive 
ethodist chapel at Kirkburton, 

A new tower and spire have just been added to 
Clive parish church, Salop, at the sole cost of Mr. 
J. J. Bibby, as a memorial to his late wife. The 
style adopted is Decorated, and the works are 
carried out in stone. 


The Department of Science and Art has received 
through the Foreign office a despatch from the 
German Ambassador at this Court, calling atten- 
tion to an International Art Exhibition proposed to 
be held at Dresden in May—October, 1897, to 
consist. of collections of works from different 
countries, and to comprise works of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, and of the delineating 
and multiplying arts, which have been produced 
during the last ten years, 


The Baptists of Golcar have decided to build a 
new Sunday-school on the central-hall plan, to 
provide accommodation for 600 scholars. Mr. Berry, 
of Huddersfield, is the architect. 


FAMBRINI & DANIELS, 


ManvuracturErs or IMPERISHABLE CONCRETE 
MASONRY Fon 


CORNICES, STRING-COURSES, 
MODELLED PANELS, AND EVERY 
STONE-WORK REQUISITE, x 

LANDINGS and Plain or Moulded and Mitred 
STEPS, durable throughout. 


WORKS AND. OFFICES: LINCOLN, 
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HAM HILL STONE. : 

The attention of Architects is specially invited te the Durabili © 

‘ and beautiful CoLtounr of this material, + 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonewor 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Fres. » 
Address :— a 4 
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The reopening) THE HAM HILL STONE COME \Ny, 
Oe 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET, bay 
London Agent:— -__ - 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


DOULTING STONE. 
CHARLES TRASK & SONS, © 
(THE DOULTING STONE COMPANY), , 
DOULTING, SHEPTON MALLET, 


LonDoON AGENT: te 


E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven Srazer, Staann, W.C. 


JOHN GRUNDY, _ 
HEATING APPARATUS MANUFACTURER, 


ESTIMATES FREE. SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


Foundry: TYLDESLEY, MANCHESTER. 


Showrooms and Workrooms: tie 
TYLDESLEY BUILDINGS, TORRENS STREET, ISLINGTON, N. 
West End Showrooms : 5], WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Cuter OFFICE: t 


380 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London, N, 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSOOT, WALNUT, 

TEAK, VENEER, and FANOXYWOOD ~ 
MERCHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 

rr 2 —___—__ 


TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by givin 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender; it adds to the yalue of the information. 


Brtunat Green.—For fixing sliding partitions at the 
Wolverley-street School, Bethnal Green, for the London 
School Board : — } : 

Munday, G., and Sons +. £876 0 0 
Gibbs, D, and Co. «., segeh Vtase 869 0 0 
Staines and Son ans ae ine 297 0 0 
Martin, W. _... ae ay fina 290 0 0 
White, T., and Son, Fairfield-road, 

Bow (accepted) ... oy} eae 266 0 0 

BarrersEa, 8.W.—For improving the efficiency of the 
existing low-pressure hot-water apparatus at the Latch- 
mere School, Battersea Park-road, for the London School. 


i 


Board :— 
May, J. and F.... £161 0 
Davis, G. 159 0 


Ellis, J.C. and J. §., Limited 
Wontner-Smith, Gray and Co. 
Purcell and Nobbs_... he ei 143 0 
Clarke, J. F., and Sons iia Nive 140 0 
Fraser, J.,and Son ... a as) 
Duffield and Co., Slough (accepted) 112 0 


Bristou.—For the formation of road and sewers, Barton. 
Hill, Bristol, for Mr.’ D, Johnstone. Mr. W. Cloutman, 
Corn-street, Bristol, surveyor. Quantities supplied :— 


& 

ray 

- 

i) 
cocoegoooo 


¢ 00 
Durnford oh hs re 385 0 0 
Mangotsfield Stone Company 360 0 0 
Bryant and Price ... Ste 326 0 0 
Slade... vey 809.10 0 
Krauss ... ( 309 0 0 
Martin ... ace aye aa 6 285 0 9 
Beaven ... AS an re, aes 285 0 0 
Thatcher vee See by ge 279 9.0 
Lovell ... Se Es HA wah 24913 5 
Thomas and Webb ... se 232 0 0 
Jones (accepted) 228 0 0 


Surveyor’s estimate, £250. 5 ee 3 

Brixton, §.W.—For the provision of a manual train- 

ing centre in connection with the Lyham-road school, 
Brixton, for the London School Board :— 


Downs, W. _... Bee Ra 1,496 0:0 
Holliday and Greenwood ... =... 1,466 0 0 
Whitehead, L.,and Co. ... -» 1,430 0 0 
Akers, W.,and Co. ... > «si, 1542900 
Bowyer, J.andC. ... an va 1886000 
Garrett, J., and Son ... 33 ot. GB28aEED 
Peacock Bros. ... ad Bae ee (ihe OO Rae O as 
Triggs, E, Clapham (accepted) ... 1,27212 6 —— 


[ (a) Cost of tar-pavement and drainage to additionat 
land, £101; (b) boundary walls, £163; (c) manual training 


centre, £803 12s. 6d.; (d) works on site, £160; 9 extra 
depth of foundations, £45; total, £1,272 12s. 6d. ace 


CLERKENWELL.—For structural alterations to the school 
in Bowling Green-lane, Clerkenwell (which provides ac— 
commodation for 813 children, was erected in the year 
1875, and was enlarged in 1881), for the London Schook 
Board :— = 


Co: a £1,986 0 0 
Dearing, C., and Son 2 STB 0.0: 
Staines and Son a ex oan, WSTT 0) 0 
Roberta, L. H., and R. Soe Nites Melee ae: LO 
Yerbury, R.A.,andSons ... ... 1,800 0 & 
Munday, G., and Sons, Trinity- 

square, E.C. (accepted) ... Soh S680 KO Owner as 


CLERKENWELL.—For structural alterations in connec- 
tion with the infants’ department of the York-road 
School, King’s-cross, for the London School Board :— 

Dearing, C., and Son... ben faa? KORN 


McCormick and Sons... ... Be 226 0 0 
Ballard, WedTsncidae seme 0. 
Cruwys, T. aa ie eee cane tO” O..°0. 
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